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CONTINUATION  OF  HISTORICAL  GREECE, 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

FROM  THE     FOUNDATION   OP    MESSENE    AND    MEGALOPOLIS     TO   THE 
DEATH  OP  PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious  was  the  change  operated  throughout  the  Grecian 
world  during  the  eighteen  months  between  June  371  B.C.  (when  the 
general  peace,  including  all  except  Thebes,  was  sworn  at  Sparta, 
twenty  days  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  and  the  spring  of  369  B.C., 
when  the  Thebans,  after  a  victorious  expedition  into  Peloponnesus, 
were  reconducted  home  by  Epaminondas. 

How  that  change  worked  in  Peloponnesus,  amounting  to  a  partial 
re-constitution  of  the  peninsula,  has  been  sketched  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Among  most  of  the  cities  and  districts  hitherto  dependent 
allies  of  Sparta,  the  local  oligarchies,  whereby  Spartan  influence  had 
been  maintained,  were  overthrown,  not  without  harsh  and  violent 
reaction.  Laconia  had  been  invaded  and  laid  waste,  while  the  Spar- 
tans were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  guarding  their  central 
hearth  and  their  families  from  assault.  The  western  and  best  half 
of  Laconia  had  been  wrested  from  them;  Messene  had  been  consti- 
tuted as  a  free  city  on  their  frontier;  a  large  proportion  of  their 
Periceki  and  Helots  had  been  converted  into  independent  Greeks 
bitterly  hostile  to  them;  moreover  the  Arcadian  population  had  been 
emancipated  from  their  dependence,  and  organized  into  self-acting, 
jealous  neighbors  in  the  new  city  of  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  in  Tegea 
and  Mantineia.  The  once  philo-Laconian  Tegea  was  now  among 
the  chief  enemies  of  Sparta;  and  the  Skiritae,  so  long  numbered  as 
the  bravest  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  latter,  were  now  identified 
in  sentiment  with  Arcadians  and  Thebans  against  her. 

Out  of  Peloponnesus,  the  change  wrought  had  also  been  consider- 
able; partly,  in  the  circumstances  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  partly 
in  the  position  and  policy  of  Athens. 

At  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (July,  371  B.C.)  Jason 
was  tagus  of  Thessaly,  and  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia.  Amyntas 
was  dependent  on,  if  not  tributary  to,  Jason,  whose  dominion,  mili- 
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tary  force,  and  revenue,  combined  with  extraordinary  personal 
energy  and  ability,  rendered  him  decidedly  the  first  potentate  in 
Greece,  whose  aspirations  were  known  to  be  unbounded;  so  that  he 
inspired  more  or  less  alarm  everywhere,  especially  to  weaker  neigh- 
bors like  the  Macedonian  prince.  Throughout  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years,  full  of  trouble  and  peril,  Amyntas  had  cultivated  the 
friendship  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  especially  the  former.  It  was 
by  Spartan  aid  only  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  prevail  over  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  which  would  otherwise  have  proved  an  over- 
match for  him.  At  the  time  when  Sparta  aided  him  to  crush  that 
promising  and  liberal  confederacy,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her 
power  (382-379  B.C.),  holding  even  Thebes  under  garrison  among  her 
subject  allies.  But  the  revolution  of  Thebes,  and  the  war  against 
Thebes  and  Athens  (from  378  B.C.,  downward)  had  sensibly  dimin- 
ished her  power  on  land;  while  the  newly  organized  naval  force  and 
maritime  confederacy  of  the  Athenians  had  overthrown  her  empire 
at  sea.  Moreover,  the  great  power  of  Jason  in  Thessaly  had  so 
grown  up  (combined  with  the  resistance  of  the  Thebans)  as  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  Sparta  with  Macedonia,  and  even  to  forbid 
her  (374  B.C.)  from  assisting  her  faithful  ally,  the  Pharsalian  Poly- 
damas,  against  him.  To  Amyntas,  accordingly,  the  friendship  of 
Athens,  now  again  the  greatest  maritime  potentate  in  Greece,  had 
become  more  important  than  that  of  Sparta.  We  know  that  he 
tried  to  conciliate  the  powerful  Athenian  generals,  Iphikrates  and 
Timotheus.  He  adopted  the  former  as  his  son ;  at  what  exact  period, 
cannot  be  discovered;  but  I  have  already  stated  that  Iphikrates  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Kotys  king  of  Thrace,  and  had  acquired  a 
maritime  settlement  called  Drys  on  the  Thracian  coast.  In  the  years 
373-372  B.C.,  we  find  Timotheus  also  in  great  favor  with  Amyntas, 
testified  by  a  valuable  preseut  sent  to  him  at  Athens;  a  cargo  of 
timber,  the  best  produce  of  Macedonia.  Amyntas  was  at  this  period 
on  the  best  footing  with  Athens,  sent  his  deputies  as  a  confederate 
to  the  regular  synod  there  assembled,  and  was  treated  with  consider- 
able favor. 

The  battle  of  Leuktra  (July  371  B.C.)  tended  to  knit  more  closely 
the  connection  between  Amyntas  and  the  Athenians,  who  were  now 
the  auxiliaries  most  likely  to  sustain  him  against  the  ascendency  of 
Jason.  It  produced  at  the  same  time  the  more  important  effect  oi 
stimulating  the  ambition  of  Athens  in  every  direction.  Not  only  hei 
ancient  rival,  Sparta,  beaten  in  the  field  and  driven  from  one  humili- 
ation to  another,  was  disabled  from  opposing  her,  and  even  compelled 
to  solicit  her  aid — but  new  rivals,  the  Thebans,  were  suddenly  lifted 
into  an  ascendency  inspiring  her  with  mingled  jealousy  and  appre- 
hension. Hence  fresh  hopes  as  well  as  fresh  jealousies  conspired  to 
push  Athens  in  a  career  of  aspiration  such  as  had  never  appealed 
open  to  her  since  the  disaster  of  404  B.C.  Such  enlargement  of  her 
Tiews  was  manifested  conspicuously  by  the  step  taken  two  or  throe 
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months  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (mentioned  in  my  preceding  chap- 
ter)— of  causing  the  peace,  which  had  already  been  sworn  at  Sparta 
in  the  preceding  month  of  June,  to  be  resworn  under  the  presidency 
and  guaranty  of  Athens,  by  cities  binding  themselves  mutually  to 
each  other  as  defensive  allies  of  Athens;  thus  silently  disenthroning 
Sparta  and  taking  her  place. 

On  land,  however,  Athens  had  never  held,  and  could  hardly  ex- 
pect to  hold,  any  tiling  above  the  second  rank,  serving  as  a  bulwark 
against  Theban  aggrandizement.  At  sea  she  already  occupied  the 
first  place,  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  confederacy;  and  it  was  to 
further  maritime  aggrandizement  that  her  present  chances,  as  well 
her  past  traditions,  pointed.  Such  is  the  new  path  upon  which  we 
now  find  her  entering.  At  the  first  formation  of  her  new  confeder- 
acy, in  378  B.C.,  she  had  distinctly  renounced  all  idea  of  resuming 
the  large  amouut  of  possessions,  public  and  private,  which  had  been 
snatched  from  her  along  with  her  empire  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war;  and  had  formally  proclaimed  that  no  Athenian  citizen 
should  for  the  future  possess  or  cultivate  land  out  of  Attica — a 
guaranty  against  renovation  of  the  previous  kleruchies  or  out-pos- 
sessions.  This  prudent  self-restraint,  which  had  contributed  so 
much  during  the  last  seven  years  to  raise  her  again  into  naval  pre- 
eminence, is  now  gradually  thrown  aside,  under  the  tempting  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment.  Henceforward,  the  Athenian  maritime 
force  becomes  employed  for  the  recovery  of  lost  possessions  as  well 
as  for  protection  or  enlargement  of  the  confederacy.  The  prohibi- 
tion against  kleruchies  out  of  Attica  will  soon  appear  to  be  forgotten. 
Offense  is  given  to  the  prominent  members  of  the  maritime  confeder- 
acy: so  that  the  force  of  Athens,  misemployed  and  broken  into  frag- 
ment, is  found  twelve  or  thirteen  years  afterward  unable  to  repel  a 
new  aggressor,  who  starts  up,  alike  able  and  unexpected,  in  the 
Macedonian  prince,  Philip  son  of  Amyntas. 

Very  different  was  the  position  of  Amyntas  himself  toward  Athens, 
in  371  B.C.  He  was  an  unpretending  ally,  looking  for  her  help  in 
case  of  need  against  Jason,  and  sending  his  envoy  to  the  meeting  at 
Athens  about  September  or  October  371  B.C.,  when  the  general  peace 
was  re-sworn  under  Athenian  auspices.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
Athens  seems  to  have  first  put  forth  her  new  maritime  pretensions. 
While  guaranteeing  to  every  Grecian  city,  great  and  small,  the  en- 
joyment of  autonomy,  she  made  exception  of  some  cities  which  she 
claimed  as  belonging  to  herself.  Among  these  was  certainly  Amphip- 
olis;  probably  also  the  towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and 
Potidaea;  all  which  we  find  a  few  years  afterward  occupied  by 
Athenians.  How  much  of  their  lost  possessions  the  Athenians 
thought  it  prudent  now  to  reclaim,  we  cannot  distinctly  make  out. 
But  we  know  that  their  aspirations  grasped  much  more  than  Amphip 
olis;  and  the  moment  was  probably  thought  propitious  for  making 
other  demands  besides.     Amyntas  through  his  envoy,  together  with 
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the  rest  of  the  assembled  envoys,  recognized  without  opposition  tne 
right  of  the  Athenians  to  Aniphipolis. 

Such  recognition  was  not  indeed  in  itself  either  any  loss  to  Amyntas, 
or  any  gain  to  Athens;  for  Amphipolis,  though  bordering  on  his  king- 
dom, had  never  belonged  to  him,  nor  had  he  any  power  of  trans- 
ferring it.  Originally  an  Athenian  colony,  next  taken  from  Athens 
in  42-4-423  B.C.  by  Brasidas,  through  the  improvidence  of  the  Athe- 
nian officers  Eukles  and  Thucydides,  then  re-colonized  under  Lacedae- 
monian auspices — it  had  ever  since  remained  an  independent  city; 
though  Sparta  had  covenanted  to  restore  it  by  the  peace  of  Nikias 
(421  B.C.),  but  had  never  performed  her  covenant.  Its  unparalleled 
situation,  near  to  both  the  bridge  and  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  territory,  within  reach  of  the  mining  district  of  Pam 
gaeus — rendered  it  a  tempting  prize:  and  the  right  of  Athens  to  it  was 
indisputable;  so  far  as  original  colonization  before  the  capture  by 
Brasidas,  and  formal  treaty  of  cession  by  Sparta  after  the  capture, 
could  confer  a  right.  But  this  treaty,  not  fulfilled  at  the  time,  was 
now  fifty  years  old.  The  repugnance  of  the  Amphipolitan  popula- 
tion, which  had  originally  prevented  its  fulfillment,  was  strengthened 
by  all  the  sanction  of  a  long  prescription;  while  the  tomb  and  chapel 
of  Brasidas  their  second  founder,  consecrated  in  the  agora,  served  as 
an  imperishable  admonition  to  repel  all  pretensions  on  the  part  of 
Athens.  Such  pretensions,  whatever  might  be  the  right,  were 
deplorably  impolitic  unless  Athens  was  prepared  to  back  them  by 
strenuous  efforts  of  men  and  money;  from  which  we  shall  find  her 
shrinking  now,  as  she  had  done  (under  the  unwise  advice  of  Nikias)  in 
431  B.C.,  and  the  years  immediately  succeeding,  In  fact,  the  large 
renovated  pretensions  of  Athens  both  to  Amphipolis  and  to  other 
places  on  the  Macedonian  and  Chalkidic  coast,  combined  with  her 
languor  and  inertness  in  military  action — will  be  found  henceforward 
among  the  greatest  mischiefs  to  the  general  cause  of  Hellenic  inde- 
pendence, and  among  the  most  effective  helps  to  the  well-conducted 
aggressions  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Though  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of  her  lost 
transmarine  possessions  was  thus  advanced  and  recognized  in  the 
congress  of  autumn  371  B.C.,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
take  any  immediate  steps  for  prosecuting  it.  Six  months  afterward, 
the  state  of  northern  Greece  was  again  completely  altered  by  the 
death,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of  Jason  in  Thessaly,  and  Amyntas  in 
Macedonia.  The  former  was  cut  off  (as  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter)  by  assassination,  while  in  the  plentitude  of  his 
vigor ;  and  his  great  power  could  not  be  held  together  by  an  inferior 
hand.  His  two  brothers,  Polyphron  and  Polydorus,  succeeded  him 
in  the  post  of  tagus  of  Thessaly.  Polyphron,  having  put  to  death  his 
brother,  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  a  short  time;  after  which  he  too  was 
slain  by  a  third  brother,  Alexander  of  Pherae;  but  not  before  he  had 
committed  gross  enormities,  by  killing  and  banishing  many  of  th$ 
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most  eminent  citizens  of  Larissa  and  Pharsalus ;  among  them  the 
estimable  Polydamas.  The  Larisssean  exiles,  many  belonging  to  the 
great  family  of  the  Alcuadse,  took  refuge  in  Macedonia,  where 
Amyntas  (having  died  in  370  B.C.)  had  been  succeeded  in  the  throne 
by  his  youthful  son  Alexander.  The  latter,  being  persuaded  to  invade 
Thessaly  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them,  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  Larissa  and  Kranon;  both  which  cities  he  kept  under 
own  garrisons,  in  spite  of  unavailing  resistance  from  Polyphron  and 
Alexander  of  Pherse. 

This  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  Jason's  despotism  in  Pherae, 
and  to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  military  power,  was  nevertheless 
unable  to  keep  together  the  whole  of  it,  or  to  retain  Thessaly  and  its 
circumjacent  tributaries  in  one  united  dominion.  The  Thessalian 
cities  hostile  to  him  invited  assistance,  not  merely  from  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  but  also  from  the  Thebans;  who  dispatched  Pelopidas 
into  the  country,  seemingly  in  369  B.C.,  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
army  under  Epaminondas  from  its  victorious  progress  in  Laconia 
and  Arcadia.  Pelopidas  entered  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  took  Larissa  with  various  other  cities  into  Theban  protection ; 
apparently  under  the  acquiescence  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with 
whom  he  contracted  an  alliance.  A  large  portion  of  Thessaly  thus 
came  under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  in  hostility  to  the  dynasty  of 
Pherae  and  to  the  brutal  tyrant  Alexander  who  now  ruled  in  that 
city. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  found  that  he  had  difficulty  enough  in 
maintaining  his  own  dominion  at  home,  without  holding  Thessalian 
towns  in  garrison.  He  was  harassed  by  intestine  dissensions,  and 
after  a  reign  of  scarcely  two  years,  was  assassinated  (308  b.c.)  by 
some  conspirators  of  Alorus  and  Pydna,  two  cities  (half  Macedonian, 
half  Hellenic)  near  the  western  coast  of  the  Thermaic  gulf.  Ptole- 
maeus  (or  Ptolemy)  of  Alorus  is  mentioned  as  leader  of  the  enterprise, 
and  Apollophanee  of  Pydna  as  one  of  the  agents.  But  besides  these 
conspirators,  there  was  also  another  enemy,  Pausanias — a  man  of  the 
royal  lineage  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne;  who,  having  been 
hitherto  in  banishment,  was  now  returning  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  Greeks,  supported  by  numerous  partisans  in  Macedonia 
— and  was  already  master  of  Anthemus,  Therme,  Strepsa,  and 
other  places  in  or  near  the  Thermaic  gulf.  He  was  making 
war  both  against  Ptolemy  and  against  the  remaining  family  of 
Amyntas.  Eurydike,  the  widow  of  that  prince,  was  now  left  with 
her  two  younger  children,  Perdikkas,  a  young  man,  and  Philip,  yet 
a  youth.  She  was  in  the  same  interest  with  Ptolemy,  the  successful 
conspirator  against  her  son  Alexander,  and  there  was  even  a  tale 
which  represented  her  as-his  accomplice  in  the  deed.  Ptolemy  was 
regent,  administering  her  affairs,  and  those  of  her  minor  children 
against  Pausanias. 

Deserted  by  many  of  their  most  powerful  friends,  Eurydike  and. 
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Ptolemy  would  have  been  forced  to  yield  the  country  to  Pausanias, 
had  they  not  found  by  accident  a  foreign  auxiliary  near  at  hand. 
The  Athenian  admiral  lphikrates,  with  a  squadron  of  moderate  force, 
was  then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  He  had  been  sent  thither  by 
his  countrymen  (369  B.C.)  (soon  after  his  partial  conflict  near  Corinth 
with  the  retreating  army  of  Epaminondas^  on  its  way  from  Pelopon- 
nesus to  Bceotia),  for  the  purpose  of  generally  surveying  the  mari- 
time region  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  opening  negotiations  with 
parties  in  the  country,  and  laying  his  plans  for  future  military  oper- 
ations. At  the  period  when  Alexander  was  slain,  and  when  Pausa- 
nias was  carrying  on  his  invasion,  lphikrates  happened  to  be  on  the 
Macedonian  coast.  He  was  there  visited  by  Eurydike  with  her  two 
sons  Perdikkas  and  Philip;  the  latter  seemingly  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  former  somewhat  older.  She  urgently 
implored  him  to  assist  the  family  in  their  present  emergency,  remind- 
ing him  that  Amyntas  had  not  only  throughout  his  life  been  a  faith- 
ful ally  of  Athens,  but  had  also  adopted  him  (lphikrates)  as  his  son, 
and  had  thus  constituted  him  brother  to  the  two  young  princes. 
Placing  Perdikkas  in  his  hands,  and  causing  Philip  to  embrace  his 
knees,  she  appealed  to  his  generous  sympathies,  and  invoked  his  aid 
as  the  only  chance  of  restoration,  or  even  of  personal  safety,  to  the 
family.  lphikrates,  moved  by  this  affecting  supplication,  declared 
in  her  favor,  acted  so  vigorously  against  Pausanias  as  to  expel  him 
from  Macedonia,  and  secured  the  scepter  to  the  family  of  Amyntas: 
under  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  as  regent  for  the  time. 

This  striking  incident  is  described  by  the  orator  iEschines  in  an 
oration  delivered  many  years  afterward  at  Athens.  The  boy,  who 
then  clasped  the  knees  of  lphikrates,  living  afterward  to  overthrow 
the  independence,  not  of  Athens  alone,  but  of  Greece  generally.  The 
Athenian  general  had  not  been  sent  to  meddle  in  the  disputes  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Macedonian  crown.  Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  cir 
cumstances  of  the  time,  his  interference  may  really  have  promised 
beneficial  consequences  to  Athens;  so  that  we  have  no  right  to  blame 
him  for  the  unforseen  ruin  which  it  was  afterward  found  to  occa- 
sion. 

Though  the  interference  of  lphikrates  maintained  the  family  of 
Amyntas,  and  established  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  as  regent,  it  did  not 
procure  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Amphipolis ;  which  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Macedonian  kings  to  bestow.  Amphipolis  was  at 
that  time  a  free  Greek  city,  inhabited  by  a  population  in  the  main 
seemingly  Chalkidic,  and  in  confederacy  with  Olynthus.  lphikrates 
prosecuted  his  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
for  a  period  of  three  years  (368-65  B.C.).  We  make  out  very  imper 
fectly  what  he  achieved.  He  took  into  his  service  a  general  named 
Charidemus,  a  native  of  Oreus  in  Eubcea;  one  of  those  Condittieri 
(to  use  an  Italian  word  familiar  in  the  fourteenth  century),  who,  hav- 
ing a  band  of  mercenaries  under  his  command,  hired  himself  to  the 
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best  bidder  and  to  the  most  promising  cause.  These  mercenaries 
served  under  Iphikrates  for  three  years,  until  he  was  dismissed  by 
the  Athenians  from  his  command  and  superseded  by  Timotheus. 
What  successes  they  enabled  him  to  obtain  for  Athens,  is  not  clear; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  talking  Amphipolis.  He 
seems  to  have  directed  one  or  two  attempts  against  the  town  by  other 
officers,  which  proved  abortive ;  but  he  got  possession  of  some  Am- 
phipolitan  prisoners  or  hostages,  which  opened  a  prospect  of  accom- 
plishing the  surrender  of  the  town. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  in  spite  of  our  great  dearth  of  informa- 
tion, that  Iphikrates  during  his  command  between  369-65  B.C.  did  not 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  his  countrymen.  At  that  time,  those  ex- 
pectations were  large,  as  testified  by  sending  out  not  only  Iphikrates 
to  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but  also  Timotheus  (who  had  returned 
from  his  service  with  the  Persians  in  372-71  B.C.)  to  Ionia  and  the 
Hellespont,  in  conjunction  with  Ariobarzanes  the  satrap  of  Phrygia. 
That  satrap  was  in  possession  of  Sestos,  as  well  as  of  various  other 
towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  toward  which  Athenian  ambi- 
tion now  tended,  according  to  that  new  turn,  toward  more  special 
and  separate  acquisitions  for  Athens,  which  it  had  taken  since  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.  But  before  we  advert  to  the  achievements  of 
Timotheus  (366-65  B.C.)  in  these  regions,  we  must  notice  the  main 
course  of  political  conflict  in  Greece  Proper,  down  to  the  partial  paci- 
fication of  366  B.C. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  sent  Iphikrates  (in  the  winter  of  370-69 
B.C.)  to  rescue  Sparta  from  the  grasp  of  Epaminondas.  the  terms  of  a 
permanent  alliance  had  not  yet  been  settled  between  them.  Envoys 
from  Sparta  and  her  allies  visited  Athens  shortly  afterward  for  that 
purpose.  All  pretensions  to  exclusive  headship  on  the  part  of  Sparta 
were  now  at  an  end.  Amid  abundant  discussion  in  the  public  assem- 
bly, all  the  speakers,  Lacedaemonian  and  others  as  w7ell  as  Athenian, 
unanimously  pronounced  that  the  headship  must  be  vested  jointly 
and  equally  in  Sparta  and  Athens;  and  the  only  point  in  debate  was, 
how  such  an  arrangement  could  be  most  suitably  carried  out.  It  was 
at  first  proposed  that  the  former  should  command  on  land,  the  latter 
at  sea;  a  distribution,  which,  on  first  hearing,  found  favor  both  as 
equitable  and  convenient  until  an  Athenian  named  Kephisodotus  re- 
minded his  countrymen,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  few  ships  of 
war,  and  those  manned  chiefly  by  Helots;  while  the  land-force  of 
Athens  consisted  of  her  horsemen  and  hoplites,  the  choice  citizens  of 
the  state.  Accordingly,  on  the  distribution  now  pointed  out,  Athe- 
nians, in  great  numbers  and  of  the  best  quality,  would  be  placed 
under  Spartan  command;  while  few  Laceclaemonians,  and  those  of 
little  dignit}7,  would  go  under  Athenian  command;  which  would  be, 
not  equality,  but  the  reverse.  Kephisodotus  proposed  that  both  on 
land  and  at  sea,  the  command  should  alternate  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  in  periods  of  five  days ;  and  his  amendment  was  adopted. 
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Though  such  amendment  had  the  merit  of  perfect  equality  between 
the  two  competitors  for  headship,  it  was  by  no  means  well  calculated 
for  success  in  joint  operations  against  a  general  like  Epaminondas. 
The  allies  determined  to  occupy  Corinth  as  a  main  station  and  to 
guard  the  line  of  Mount  Oneium  between  that  city  and  Kenchrese, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  Thebans  from  again  penetrating  into  Peloponne- 
sus. It  is  one  mark  of  the  depression  in  the  fortunes  of  Sparta, 
that  this  very  station,  now  selected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
Theban  invader  from  her  frontier,  had  been  held,  during  the  war 
from  394-387  B.C..  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  against  herself,  to 
prevent  her  from  breaking  out  of  Peloponnesus  into  Attica  and 
Boeotia.  Never  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  had  there  been  any 
necessity  for  defending  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  against  an  extra- 
Peloponnesian  assailant.  But  now,  even  to  send  a  force  from  Sparta 
to  Corinth,  recourse  must  have  been  had  to  transport  by  sea,  either 
across  the  Argolic  Gulf  from  Prasiae  to  Halieis,  or  round  Cape  Skyl- 
lseumto  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  Kenchrese;  for  no  Spartan  troops  could 
march  by  land  across  Arcadia  or  Argos.  This  difficulty  however 
was  surmounted,  and  a  large  allied  force  (not  less  than  20,000  men 
according  to  Diodorus) — consisting  of  Athenians  with  auxiliary  mer- 
cenaries under  Chabrias,  Lacedaemonians,  Pellenians,  Epidaurians, 
Megarians,  Corinthians,  and  all  the  other  allies  still  adhering  to 
Sparta — was  established  in  defensive  position  along  the  line  of 
Oneium. 

It  was  essential  for  Thebes  to  re-open  communication  with  her 
Peloponnesian  allies.  Accordingly  Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the 
Thebans  and  their  northern  allies,  arrived  during  the  same  summer 
in  front  of  this  position,  on  his  march  into  Peloponnesus.  His  num- 
bers were  inferior  to  those  of  his  assembled  enemies,  whose  position 
prevented  him  from  joining  his  Arcadian,  Argeian,  and  Eleian  allies, 
already  assembled  in  Peloponnesus.  After  having  vainly  challenged 
the  enemy  to  come  down  and  fight  in  the  plain,  Epaminondas  laid 
his  plan  for  attacking  the  position.  Moving  from  his  camp  a  little 
before  daybreak,  so  as  to  reach  the  enemy,  just  when  the  night- 
guards  were  retiring,  but  before  the  general  body  had  yet  risen  and 
got  under  arms — he  directed  an  assault  along  the  whole  line.  But 
his  principal  effort,  at  the  head  of  the  chosen  Theban  troops,  was 
made  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Pellenians,  who  were  posted 
in  the  most  assailable  part  of  the  line.  So  skillfully  was  his  move- 
ment conducted,  that  he  completely  succeeded  in  surprising  them. 
The  Lacedaemonian  polemarch,  taken  unprepared,  was  driven  from 
his  position,  and  forced  to  retire  to  another  point  of  the  hilly  ground. 
He  presently  sent  to  solicit  a  truce  for  burying  his  dead ;  agreeing  to 
abandon  the  line  of  Oneium,  which  had  now  become  indefensible. 
The  other  parts  of  the  Theban  army  made  no  impression  by  their 
attack,  nor  were  they  probably  intended  to  do  more  than  occupy 
attention,  while  Epaminondas  himself  vigorously  assailed  the  weak 
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point  of  the  position.  Yet  Xenophon  censures  the  Lacedaemonian 
polemarch  as  faint-hearted,  for  having  evacuated  the  whole  line  as  soon 
as  his  own  position  was  forced;  alleging,  that  he  might  easily  have 
found  another  good  position  on  one  of  the  neighboring  eminences, 
and  might  have  summoned  re  enforcements  from  his  allies — and  that 
the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  their  partial  success,  were  so  embarrassed 
how  to  descend  on  the  Peloponnesiau  side  of  Oneium,  that  they  were 
half  disposed  to  retreat.  The  criticism  of  Xenophon  indicates  doubt- 
less an  unfavorable  judgment  pronounced  by  many  persons  in  the 
army;  the  justice  of  which  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate. 
But  whether  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  was  to  blame  or  not, 
Epaminondas,  by  his  skillful  and  victorious  attack  upon  this  strong 
position,  enhanced  his  already  high  military  renown. 

Having  joined  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and 
Argeians,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
force,  which  appears  now  to  have  confined  itself  to  Corinth,  Lechae- 
um,  and  Kenchreae.  He  ravaged  the  territories  of  Epidaurus,  Tree 
zen,  and  Phlius;  and  obtained  possession  of  Sikyon  as  well  as  of 
Pellene.  At  Sikyon,  a  vote  of  the  people  being  taken,  it  was  resolved 
to  desert  Sparta,  to  form  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  to  admit  a  The- 
ban  harmost  and  garrison  into  the  acropolis;  Euphron — a  citizen 
hitherto  preponderant  in  the  city  by  means  of  Sparta,  and  devoted 
to  her  interest — now  altered  his  politics  and  went  along  with  the 
stronger  tide.  We  cannot  doubt  also  that  Epaminondas  went  into 
Arcadia  to  encourage  and  regulate  the  progress  of  his  two  great  en- 
terprises— the  foundation  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis;  nor  does  the 
silence  of  Xenophon  on  such  a  matter  amount  to  any  disproof. 
These  new  towns  having  been  commenced  less  than  a  year  before, 
cannot  have  been  yet  finished,  and  may  probably  have  required  the 
re-appearance  of  his  victorious  army.  The  little  town  of  Phlius — 
situated  south  of  Sikyon  and  west  of  Corinth — which  was  one  of  the 
most  faithful  allies  of  Sparta,  was  also  in  great  hazard  of  being  cap- 
tured by  the  Phliasian  exiles.  When  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  were 
marching  through  Nemea  to  join  Epaminondas  at  Oneium,  these 
exiles  entreated  them  only  to  show  themselves  near  Phlius;  with  the 
assurance  that  such  demonstration  would  suffice  to  bring  about  the 
capture  of  the  town.  The  exiles  then  stole  by  night  to  the  foot  of 
the  town  walls  with  scaling-ladders,  and  there  lay  hid,  until,  as  day 
began  to  break,  the  scouts  from  the  neighboring  hill  Trikaranum 
announced  that  the  allied  enemies  were  in  sight.  Wbile  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens  within  was  thus  engaged  on  the  other  side,  the 
concealed  exiles  planted  their  ladders,  overpowered  the  few  unpre- 
pared guards,  and  got  possession  of  the  acropolis.  Instead  of  con- 
tenting themselves  with  this  position  until  the  allied  force  came  up. 
they  strove  also  to  capture  the  town;  but  in  this  they  were  defeated 
by  the  citizens,  who,  by  desperate  efforts  of  bravery,  repulsed  both 
the  intruders  within  and  the  enemy  without ;  thus  preserving  their 
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tov7H„  The  fidelity  of  the  Phlisians  to  Sparta  entailed  upon  thein 
severe  hardships  through  the  superiority  of  their  enemies  in  the  field, 
and  through  perpetual  ravage  of  their  territory  from  multiplied  hos- 
tile neighbors  (Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Sikyon),  who  had  established 
fortified  posts  on  their  borders;  for  it  was  only  on  the  side  of  Corinth 
that  the  Phliasians  had  a  friendly  neighbor  to  afford  them  the  means 
of  purchasing  provisions. 

Amid  general  success,  the  Thebans  experienced  partial  reverses. 
Their  march  carrying  them  near  to  Corinth,  a  party  of  them  had  the 
boldness  to  rush  at  the  gates,  and  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  town. 
But  the  Athenian  Chabrias,  then  commanding  within  it,  disposed  his 
troops  so  skillfully,  and  made  so  good  a  resistance,  that  he  defeated 
them  with  loss  and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  asking  for  the 
ordinary  truce  to  bury  their  dead,  which  were  lying  very  near  to  the 
walls.  This  advantage  over  the  victorious  Thebans  somewhat  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  Spartan  allies ;  who  were  still  further  encouraged 
by  the  arrival  in  Lechseum  of  a  squadron  from  Syracuse,  bringing  a 
body  of  2,000  mercenary  Gauls  and  Iberians,  with  fifty  horsemen,  as 
a  succor  from  the  despot  Dionysius.  Such  foreigners  had  never  be- 
fore been  seen  in  Peloponnesus.  Their  bravery,  and  singular  nim- 
bleness  of  movement,  gave  them  the  advantage  in  several  partial 
skirmishes,  and  disconcerted  the  Thebans.  But  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians  were  not  bold  enough  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  and  the 
Syracusan  detachment  returned  home  after  no  very  long  stay;  while 
the  Thebans  also  went  back  to  Bceotia. 

One  proceeding  of  Epaminondas  during  this  expedition  merits 
especial  notice.  It  was  the  general  practice  of  the  Thebans  to  put  to 
death  all  the  Boeotian  exiles  who  fell  into  their  hands  as  prisoners, 
while  they  released  under  ransom  all  other  Greek  prisoners.  At  the 
capture  of  a  village  named  Phcebias  in  the  Sikyonian  territory,  Epam 
inondas  took  captive  a  considerable  body  of  Boeotian  exiles.  With 
the  least  possible  delay,  he  let  them  depart  under  ransom,  professing 
to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  other  cities.  We  find  him  always 
trying  to  mitigate  the  rigorous  dealing  then  customary  toward  politi- 
cal opponents. 

Throughout  this  campaign  of  369 B.C.,  all  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
had  acted  against  Sparta  cheerfully  under  Epaminondas  and  the 
Thebans.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  the  spirit  of  the  Areadians  had 
been  so  raised,  by  the  formation  of  the  new  Pan-Arcadian  commu- 
nion, by  the  progress  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  and  the  conspicu- 
ous depression  of  Sparta — that  they  fancied  themselves  not  only  cap- 
able of  maintaining  their  independence  by  themselves,  but  also 
entitled  to  divide  headship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  divided  it  with 
Sparta.  Lykomedes  the  Mantineian,  wealthy,  energetic,  and  able, 
stood  forward  as  the  exponent  of  this  new  aspiration,  and  as  the 
champion  of  Arcadian  dignity.  He  reminded  the  Ten  Thousand 
(the  Pan- Arcadian  synod) — that  while  all  other  residents  in  Pelopon- 
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nesus  were  originally  immigrants,  they  alone  were  indigenous  occu- 
pants of  the  peninsula;  that  they  were  the  most  numerous  section, 
as  well  as  the  bravest  and  hardiest  men,  who  bore  the  Hellenic  name 
— of  which,  proof  was  afforded  by  the  fact,  thatArcadian  mercenary 
soldiers  were  preferred  to  all  others ;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
never  ventured  to  invade  Attica,  nor  the  Thebans  to  invade  Laconia, 
without  Arcadian  auxiliaries.  "Let  us  follow  no  man's  lead  (he 
concluded),  but  stand  up  for  ourselves.  In  former  days,  we  built 
up  the  power  of  Sparta  by  serving  in  her  armies;  and  now,  if 
we  submit  quietly  to  follow  the  Thebans,  without  demanding  alter- 
nate headship  for  ourselves,  we  shall  presently  find  them  to  be  Spar- 
tans under  another  name." 

Such  exhortations  were  heard  with  enthusiasm  by  the  assembled 
Arcadians,  to  whom  political  discussion  and  the  sentiment  of  collec- 
tive dignity  was  a  novelty.  Impressed  with  admiration  for  Lykome- 
des,  they  chose  as  officers  every  man  whom  he  recommended;  calling 
upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active  service,  so  as  to  justify  their  new 
pretensions.  He  conducted  them  into  the  territory  of  Epidaurus, 
now  under  invasion  by  the  Argeians;  who  were  however  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  cut  off,  having  their  retreat  intercepted  by  a 
body  of  troops  from  Corinth  under  Chabrias — Athenians  and  Corin- 
thians. Lykomedes  withViis  Arcadians,  fighting  his  way  through 
enemies  as  well  as  through  a  difficult  country,  repelled  the  division 
of  Chabrias,  and  extricated  the  embarrassed  Argeians.  He  next  in- 
vaded the  territory  south  of  the  new  city  of  Messene  and  west  of  the 
Messenian  Gulf,  part  of  which  was  still  held  by  Spartan  garrisons. 
He  penetrated  as  far  as  Asine,  where  the  Spartan  commander,  Gera- 
nor,  drew  out  his  garrison  to  resist  them,  but  was  defeated  with  loss, 
and  slain,  while  the  suburbs  of  Asine  were  destroyed.  Probably  the 
Spartan  mastery  of  the  south-western  corner  of  Peloponnesus  was 
terminated  by  this  expedition.  The  indefatigable  activity  which 
these  Arcadians  now  displayed  under  their  new  commander,  over- 
powering all  enemies,  and  defying  all  hardships  and  difficulties  of 
marching  over  the  most  rugged  mountains,  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  throughout  the  winter  season — excited  everywhere  astonishment 
and  alarm ;  not  without  considerable  jealousy  even  on  the  part  of 
their  allies  the  Thebans. 

While  such  jealousy  tended  to  loosen  the  union  between  the  Arca- 
dians and  Thebes,  other  causes  tended  at  the  same  time  to  disunite 
them  from  Elis.  The  Eleians  claimed  rights  of  supremacy  over 
Lepreon  and  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia,  which  rights  they  had 
been  compelled  by  the  Spartan  arms  to  forego  thirty  years  before. 
Ever  since  that  period,  these  towns  had  ranked  as  separate  commu- 
nities, each  for  itself  as  a  dependent  ally  of  Sparta.  Now  that  the 
power  of  the  latter  was  broken,'  the  Eleians  aimed  at  resumption  of 
their  lost  supremacy.  But  the  formation  of  the  new  "commune 
Arcadum"  at  Megalopolis  interposed  an  obstacle  never  before  thought 
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of.  The  Triphylian  towns,  affirming  themselves  to  be  of  Arcadian 
origin,  and  setting  forth  as  their  eponymous  Hero  Triphylus  son  of 
Arkas,  solicited  to  be  admitted  as  fully  qualified  members  of  the 
incipient  Pan-Arcadian  communion.  They  were  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  general  Arcadian  body  (with  a  degree  of  sympathy  similar  to 
that  recently  shown  by  the  Germans  tpward  Sleswick-Holstein),  re- 
ceived as  political  brethren,  and  guaranteed  as  independent  against 
Elis.  The  Eleians,  thus  finding  themselves  disappointed  of  the  bene- 
fits which  they  had  anticipated  from  the  humiliation  of  Sparta,  be- 
came greatly  alienated  from  the  Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  whom  the  Athenians 
had  just  established  a  correspondence,  now  endeavored  (perhaps  at 
their  instance)  to  mediate  for  peace  in  Greece,  sending  over  a  citizen 
of  Abydus  named  Philiskus,  furnished  with  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Choosing  Delphi  as  a  center,  Philiskus  convoked  thither,  in  the  name 
of  the  Persian  king,  deputies  from  all  the  belligerent  parties,  The- 
ban,  Lacedaemonian,  Athenian,  etc.,  to  meet  him.  These  envoys 
never  consulted  the  god  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  peace  (says 
Xenophon),  but  merely  took  counsel  among  themselves:  hence,  he 
observes,  little  progress  was  made  toward  peace ;  since  the  Spartans 
peremptorily  insisted  that  Messene  should  again  be  restored  to  them, 
while  the  Thebans  were  not  less  firm  in  ^resisting  the  proposition. 
It  rather  seems  that  the  allies  of  Sparta  we're  willing  to  concede  the 
point,  and  even  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  overcome  her  reluctance. 
The  congress  accordingly  broke  up;  while  Philiskus,  declaring  him- 
self in  favor  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  employed  his  mone}r  in  levying 
mercenaries  for  the  professed  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  the  war. 
We  do  not  find,  however,  that  he  really  lent  them  any  aid.  It 
would  appear  that  his  mercenaries  were  intended  for  the  service  of 
the  satrap  himself,  who  was  then  organizing  his  revolt  from  Artax- 
erxes:  and  that  his  probable  purpose  in  trying  to  close  the  war  was, 
that  he  might  procure  Grecian  soldiers  more  easilyand  abundantly. 
Though  the  threat  of  Philiskus  produced  no  immediate  result,  how- 
ever, it  so  alarmed  the  Thebans  as  to  determine  them  to  send  an  em- 
bassy up  to  the  Great  King;  the  rather,  as  they  learnt  that  the 
Lacedaemonian  Euthykles  had  already  gone  up  to  the  Persian  court, 
to  solicit  on  behalf  of  Sparta. 

How  important  had  been  the  move  made  by  Epaminondas  in  re- 
constituting the  autonomous  Messenians,  was  shown,  among  other 
evidences,  by  the  recent  abortive  congress  at  Delphi.  Already  this 
formed  the  capital  article  in  Grecian  political  discussion ;  an  article, 
too,  on  which  Sparta  stood  nearly  alone.  For  not  only  the  Thebans 
(whom  Xenophon  specifies  as  if  there  were  no  others  of  the  same 
sentiment),  but  all  the  allies  of  Thebes,  felt  hearty  sympathy  and 
identity  of  interest  with  the  newly-enfranchised  residents  in  Mount 
Ithome  and  in  Western  Laconia;  while  the  allies  even,  of  Sparta 
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were,  at  most,  only  lukewarm  against  them,  if  not  positively  inclined 
in  their  favor. 

A  new  phenomenon  soon  presented  itself,  which  served  as  a  sort 
of  recognition  of  the  new-born,  or  newly-revived,  Messeniau  commu- 
nity, by  the  public  voice  of  Greece.  At  the  103rd  Olympic  festival 
(Midsummer  368  B.C.) — which  occurred  within  less  than  two  years 
after  Epaminondas  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  Messene — a  Messe- 
nian boy  named  Damiskus  gained  the  wreath  as  victor  in  the  foot- 
race of  boys.  Since  the  first  Messenian  war,  whereby  the  nation  be- 
came subject  to  Sparta,  no  Messenian  victor  had  even  been  enrolled; 
though  before  that  war,  in  the  earliest  half-century  of  recorded 
Olympiads,  several  Messenian  victors  are  found  on  the  register.  No 
competitor  was  admitted  to  enter  the  lists,  except  as  a  Iree  Greek 
from  a  free  community;  accordingly  so  long  as  these  Messenians 
had  been  either  enslaved,  or  in  exile,  they  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  contend  for  the  prize  under  that  designation.  So  much 
the  stronger  was  the  impression  produced,  when,  in  366  B.C.,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  three  centuries,  Damiskus  the  Messenian  was 
proclaimed  victor.  No  Theory  (or  public  legation  for  sacrifice) 
could  have  come  to  Olympia  from  Sparta,  since  she  was  then  at  war 
both  with  Eleians  and  Arcadians;  probably  few  individual  Lace- 
daemonians were  present;  so  that  the  spectators,  composed  generally 
of  Greeks  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  would  hail  the  proclamation  of  the 
new  name  as  being  an  evidence  of  her  degradation,  as  well  as  from 
sympathy  with  the  long  and  severe  oppression  of  the  Messenians. 
This  Olmpic  festival — the  first  after  the  great  revolution  occasioned 
by  the  battle  of  Leuktra — was  doubtless  a  scene  of  earnest  anti-Spar- 
tcn  emotion. 

During  this  year  368  B.C.,  the  Thebans  undertook  no  march  into 
Peloponnesus;  the  peace-congress  at  Delphi  probably  occupied  their 
attention,  while  the  Arcadians  neither  desired  nor  needed,  their  aid. 
But  Pelopidas  conducted  in  this  year  a  Theban  force  into  Thessaly, 
in  order  to  protect  Larissa  and  the  other  cities  against  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  and  to  counterwork  the  ambitious  projects  of  that  despot, 
who  was  solicting  re-enforcement  from  Athens.  In  his  first  object 
he  succeeded.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  visit  him  at  Larissa,  and 
solicit  peace.  This  despot,  however,  alarmed  at  the  complaints 
which  came  from  all  sides  against  his  cruelty — and  at  the  language, 
first,  admonitory,  afterward,  menacing,  of  Pelopidas — soon  ceased  to 
think  himself  in  safety,  and  fled  home  to  Pherae.  Pelopidas  estab- 
lished a  defensive  union  against  him  among  the  other  Thessalian 
cities,  and  then  marched  onward  into  Macedonia,  where  the  regent 
Ptolemy,  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Thebans;  surrendering  to  them  thirty  hostages  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  in  Macedonia,  as  a  guaranty  for  his  faithful 
adherence.     Among  the  hostages  was  the  youthful  Philip  son  of 
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Amyntas,  who  remained  in  this  character  at  Thebes  for  some  years, 
under  the  care  of  Pammenes.  It  was  thus  that  Ptolemy  and  the 
family  of  Amyntas,  though  they  had  been  maintained  in  Macedonia 
by  the  active  intervention  of  Iphikrates  and  the  Athenians  not  many 
months  before,  nevertheless  now  connected  themselves  by  alliance 
with  the  Thebans,  the  enemies  of  Athens.  JEschines  the  Athenian 
orator  denounces  them  for  ingratitude;  but  possibly  the  superior 
force  of  the  Thebans  left  them  no  option.  Both  the  Theban  and 
Macedonian  force  became  thus  enlisted  for  the  protection  of  the  free- 
dom of  Amphipolis  against  Athens.  And  Pelopidas  returned  to 
Thebes,  having  extended  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  not  only  over 
Thessaly,  but  also  over  Macedonia,  assured  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
thirty  hostages. 

Such  extension  of  the  Theban  power,  in  Northern  Greece,  discon- 
certed the  maritime  projects  of  Athens  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  an  alliance  between  her 
and  Alexander  of  Pherae.  While  she  was  thus  opposing  the  Thebans 
in  Thessaly,  a  second  squadron  and  re-enforcement  arrived  at  Cor- 
inth from  Syracuse,  under  Kissidas,  dispatched  by  the  despot 
Dionysius.  Among  the  synod  of  allies  assembled  at  Corinth,  debate 
being  held  as  to  the  best  manner  of  employing  them,  the  Athenians 
strenuously  urged  that  they  should  be  sent  to  act  in  Thessaly.  But 
the  Spartans  took  an  opposite  view,  and  prevailed  to  have  them  sent 
round  to  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  in  order  that  they  might 
co-operate  in  repelling  or  invading  the  Arcadians.  Re-enforced  by 
the  Sicilians  and  other  mercenaries,  Archidamus  led  out  the  Lace- 
daemonian forces  against  Arcadia.  He  took  Karyae  by  assault,  put- 
ting to  death  every  man  whom  he  captured  in  the  place;  and  he 
further  ravaged  all  the  Arcadian  territory,  in  the  district  named  after 
the  Parrhasii,  until  the  joint  Arcadian  and  Argeian  forces  arrived  to 
oppose  him ;  upon  which  he  retreated  to  an  eminence  near  Midea. 
Here  Kissidas,  the  Syracusan  commander,  gave  notice  that  he  must 
retire,  as  the  period  to  which  his  orders  reached  had  expired.  He 
accordingly  marched  back  to  Sparta;  but  midway  in  the  march,  in  a 
narrow  pass,  the  Messenian  troops  arrested  his  advance,  and  so  ham- 
pered him,  that  he  was  forced  to  send  to  Archidamus  for  aid.  The 
latter  soon  appeared,  while  the  main  body  of  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
geians  followed  also;  and  Archidamus  resolved  to  attack  them  in  gen- 
eral battle  near  Midea.  Imploring  his  soldiers,  in  an  emphatic 
appeal,  to  rescue  the  great  name  of  Sparta  from  the  disgrace  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  he  found  them  full  of  responsive  ardor.  They 
rushed  with  such  fierceness  to  the  charge,  that  the  Arcadians  were 
thoroughly  daunted,  and  fled  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  The  pur- 
suit was  vehement,  especially  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries,  and  the 
slaughter  frightful.  Ten  thousand  men-(if  we  are  to  believe  Diodo- 
rus)  were  slain,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Lacedaemonian.  Of  this 
easy  and  important  victory — or,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  "the  tear- 
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less  battle" — news  was  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  herald  Demote- 
les  to  Sparta.  So  powerful  was  the  emotion  produced  by  his  tale, 
that  all" the  Spartans  who  heard  it  burst  into  tears;  Agesilaus,  the 
Senators,  and  the  Ephors,  setting  the  example; — a  striking  proof 
how  humbled,  and  disaccustomed  to  the  idea  of  victory,  their  minds 
had  recently  become! — a  striking  proof  also,  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  inflexible  self-control  which  marked  their  reception  of  the 
disastrous  tidings  from  Leuktra,  how  much  more  irresistible  is  unex- 
pected joy  than  unexpected  grief,  in  working  on  these  minds  of  iron 
temper! 

So  offensive  had  been  the  insolence  of  the  Arcadians,  that  the  news 
of  their  defeat  was  not  unwelcome  even  to  their  allies  the  Thebans 
and  Eleians.  It  made  them  feel  that  they  were  not  independent  of 
Theban  aid,  and  determined  Epaminondas  again  to  show  nimself  in 
Peloponnesus,  with  the  special  view  of  enrolling  the  Achaeans  in  his 
alliance.  The  defensive  line  of  Oneium  was  still  under  occupation 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  who  had  their  head-quarters 
at  Corinth.  Yet  having  remained  unattacked  all  the  preceding  year, 
it  was  now  so  negligently  guarded,  that  Peisias,  the  general  of  Argos, 
instigated  by  a  private  request  of  Epaminondas,  was  enabled  sud- 
denly to  seize  the  heights  above  Kenchreae,  with  a  force  of  2,000 
men  and  seven  days'  provision.  The  Theban  commander,  hastening 
his  march,  thus  found  the  line  of  Oneium  open  near  Kenchreae,  and 
entered  Peloponnesus  without  resistance;  after  which  he  proceeded, 
joined  by  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  against  the  cities  in  Achaia.  Until 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  these  cities  had  been  among  the  dependent 
allies  of  Sparta,  governed  by  local  oligarchies  in  her  interest.  Since 
that  event,  they  had  broken  off  from  her,  but  were  still  under  oligar- 
chical governments  (though  doubtless  not  the  same  men),  and  had 
remained  neutral  without  placing  themselves  in  connection  either 
with  Arcadians  or  Thebans.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to  resist 
so  formidable  an  invading  force,  they  opened  negotiations  with 
Epaminondas,  and  solicited  to  be  enrolled  as  allies  of  Thebes;  engag- 
ing to  follow  her  lead  whenever  summoned,  and  to  do  their  duty  as 
members  of  her  synod.  They  tendered  securities  whieh  Epaminon- 
das deemed  sufficient  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  promise.  Accord- 
ingly, by  virtue  of  his  own  personal  ascendency,  he  agreed  to  accept 
them  as  thev  stood,  without  requiring  either  the  banishment  of  the 
existing  rulers  or  substitution  of  democratical  forms  in  place  of  the 
oligarchical.  Such  a  proceeding  was  not  only  suitable  to  the  moder- 
ation of  dealing  so  remarkable  in  Epaminondas,  but  also  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  interests  of  Thebes  in  Peloponnesus,  in  the  present 
jealous  and  unsatisfactory  temper  of  the  Arcadians,  by  attaching  to 
her  on  peculiar  grounds  Achaeans  as  well  as  Eleians ;  the  latter  being 
themselves  half -alienated  from  the  Arcadians.  Epaminondas  further 
liberated  Naupaktus  and  Kalydon,  which  were  held  by  Achaean 
garrisons,  and  which  he  enrolled  as  separate  allies  of  Thebes;  whither 
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he  then  returned,  without  any  other  achievements  (so  far  as  we  are 
informed)  in  Peloponnesus. 

But  the  generous  calculations  of  this  eminent  man  found  little  favor 
with  his  countrymen.  Both  the  Arcadians,  and  the  opposition  party 
in  the  Achaean  cities,  preferred  accusations  against  him,  alleging  that 
lie  had  discouraged  and  humiliated  all  the  real  friends  of  Thebes ; 
leaving  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  vyould  join  Sparta  on  the  first 
opportunity.  The  accusation  was  further  pressed  by  Menekleidas,  a 
Theban  speaker  of  ability,  strongly  adverse  to  Epaminondas,  as  well 
as  to  Pelopidas.  So  pronounced  was  the  displeasure  of  the  Thebans 
— partly  perhaps  from  reluctance  to  offend  the  Arcadians — that 
they  not  only  reversed  the  policy  of  Epaminondas  in  Achaia,  but 
also  refrained  from  re-electing  him  as  Bceotarch  during  the  ensu- 
ing year.  They  sent  harmosts  of  their  own  to  each  of  the  Achaean 
cities — put  down  the  existing  oligarchies — sent  the  chief  oligarchi- 
cal members  and  partisans  into  exile — and  established  democratical 
governments  in  each.  Hence  a  great  body  of  exiles  soon  became 
accumulated ;  who,  watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  and  com- 
bining their  united  forces  against  each  city  successively,  were  strong 
enough  to  overthrow  the  newly-created  democracies,  and  to  expel 
the  Theban  harmosts.  Thus  restored,  the  Achaean  oligarchs  took 
decided  and  active  part  with  Sparta ;  vigorously  pressing  the  Arca- 
dians on  one  side,  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  encouraged  by  the 
recent  Tearless  Battle,  exerted  themselves  actively  on  the  other. 

The  town  of  Sikyon,  closely  adjoining  to  Achaia,  was  at  this  time 
in  alliance  with  Thebes,  having  a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison  in 
its  acropolis.  But  its  government,  which  had  always  been  oligarchi- 
cal, still  remained  unaltered.  The  recent  counter-revolution  in  the 
Achaean  cities,  followed  closely  by  their  junction  with  Sparta, 
alarmed  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  lest  Sikyon  also  should  follow 
the  example.  Of  this  alarm  a  leading  Sikyonian  citizen  named 
Euphron,  took  advantage.  He  warned  them  that  if  the  oligarchy 
were  left  in  power,  they  would  certainly  procure  aid  from  the  garri- 
son at  Corinth,  and  embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta.  To  prevent 
such  defection  (he  said)  it  was  indispensable  that  Sikyon  should  be 
democratized.  He  then  offered  himself,  with  their  aid,  to  accomplish 
the  revolution,  seasoning  his  offer  with  strong  protestations  of  disgust 
against  the  intolerable  arrogance  and  oppression  of  Sparta:  protesta- 
tions not  unnecessary,  since  he  had  himself,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  carried  on  the  government  of  his  native  city  as  local  agent 
for  her  purposes  and  interest.  The  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  entering 
into  the  views  of  Euphron,  sent  to  Sikyon  a  large  force,  under  whose 
presence  and  countenance  he  summoued  a  general  assembly  in  the 
market-place,  proclaimed  the  oligarchy  to  be  deposed,  and  proposed 
an  equal  democracy  for  the  future.  His  proposition  being  adopted, 
he  next  invited  the  people  to  choose  generals;  and  the  persons  chosen 
were,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  himself  with  five  partisans. 
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The  prior  oligarchy  had  not  been  without  a  previous  mercenary  force 
in  their  service,  under  the  command  of  Lysimenes;  but  these  men 
were  overawed  by  the  new  foreign  force  introduced.  Euphron  now 
proceeded  to  reorganize  them,  to  place  them  under  the  command  of 
his  son  Adeas  instead  of  Lysimenes,  and  to  increase  their  numerical 
strength.  Selecting  from  them  a  special  body-guard  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  city  under  the  ostensi- 
ble color  of  chief  of  the  new  democracy,  he  commenced  a  career  of 
the  most  rapacious  and  sanguinary  tyranny.  He  caused  several  of 
his  colleagues  to  be  assassinated,  and  banished  others.  He  expelled 
also  by  wholesale  the  wealthiest  and  most  eminent  citizens,  on  sus- 
picion of  Laconism;  confiscating  their  properties  to  supply  himself 
with  money,  pillaging  the  public  treasure,  and  even  stripping  the 
temples  of  all  their  rich  stock  of  consecrated  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments. He  further  procured  for  himself  adherents  by  liberating 
numerous  slaves,  exalting  them  to  the  citizenship,  and  probably 
enrolling  them  among  his  paid  force.  The  power  which  he  thus 
acquired  became  very  great.  The  money  seized  enabled  him  not 
only  to  keep  in  regular  pay  his  numerous  mercenaries,  but  also  to 
bribe  the  leading  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  so  that  they  connived  at 
his  enormities;  while  he  was  further  ready  and  active  in  the  field  to 
lend  them  military  support.  The  Theban  harmost  still  held  the 
acropolis  with  his  garrison,  though  Euphron  was  master  of  the  town 
and  harbor. 

During  the  height  of  Euphron's  power  at  Sikyon,  the  neighboring 
city  of  Phlius  was  severely  pressed.  The  Phliasians  had  remained 
steadily  attached  to  Sparta  throughout  all  her  misfortunes;  notwith- 
standing incessant  hostilities  from  Argos,  Arcadia,  Pellene,  and 
Sikyon,  which  destroyed  their  crops  and  inflicted  upon  them  serious 
hardships.  I  have  already  recounted,  that  in  the  year  369  B.C.,  a 
little  before  the  line  of  Oneium  was  forced  by  Epaminondas,  the 
town  of  Phlius,  having  been  surprised  by  its  own  exiles  with  the  aid 
of  Eleians  and  Arcadians,  had  only  been  saved  by  the  desperate 
bravery  and  resistance  of  its  citizens.  In  the  ensuing  year,  368  B.C., 
the  Argeian  and  Arcadian  force  again  ravaged  the  Phliasian  plain, 
doing  great  damage;  yet  not  without  some  loss  to  themselves  in  their 
departure,  from  the  attack  of  the  chosen  Phliasian  hoplites  and  of 
some  Athenian  horsemen  from  Corinth.  In  the  ensuing  year,  367 
B.C.,  a  second  invasion  of  the  Phliasian  territory  was  attempted  by 
Euphron,  with  his  own  mercenaries  to  the  number  of  2,000 — the 
armed  force  of  Sikyon  and  Pellene — and  the  Theban  harmost  and 
garrison  from  the  acropolis  of  Sikyon.  On  arriving  near  Phlius,  the 
Sikyonians  and  Pellenians  were  posted  near  the  gate  of  the  city 
which  looked  toward  Corinth,  in  order  to  resist  any  sally  from 
within;  while  the  remaining  invaders  made  a  circuit  round,  over  an 
elevated  line  of  ground  called  the  Trikaranum  (which  had  been  for- 
tified by  the  Argeians  and  was  held  by  their  garrison),  to  approach 
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and  ravage  *M  Phliasian  plain.  But  the  Phliasian  cavalry  and 
hoplites  so  bravely  resisted  them,  as  to  prevent  them  from  spreading 
over  the  plain  to  do  damage,  until  at  the  end  of  the  day  they 
retreated  to  rejoin  the  Sikyonians  and  Pellenians.  From  these  last, 
however,  they  happened  to  be  separated  by  a  ravine  which  forced 
them  to  take  a  long  circuit;  while  the  Phliasians,  passing  by  a 
shorter  road  close  under  their  own  waMs,  were  beforehand  in  reach- 
ing the  Sikyonians  and  Pellenians,  whom  they  vigorously  attacked 
and  defeated  with  loss.  Euphron  with  his  mercenaries,  and  the 
Theban  division,  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  calamity,  which  they 
made  no  effort  to  repair. 

An  eminent  Pellenian  citizen  named  Proxenus  having  been  here 
made  prisoner,  the  Phliasians,  in  spite  of  all  their  sufferings,  released 
him  without  ransom.  This  act  of  generosity — coupled  with  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Pellenians  in  the  recent  engagement,  as  well  as  with 
the  recent  oligarchical  counter-revolutions  which  had  disjoined  the 
other  Achaean  cities  from  Thebes — altered  the  politics  of  Pellene, 
bringing  about  a  peace  between  that  city  and  Phlius.  Such  an  acces- 
sion afforded  sensible  relief — it  might  almost  be  said,  salvation — to 
the  Phliasians,  in  the  midst  of  cruel  impoverishment;  since  even 
their  necessary  subsistence,  except  what  was  obtained  by  marauding 
excursions  from  the  enemy,  being  derived  by  purchase  from  Corinth, 
was  found  difficult  to  pay  for,  and  still  more  difficult  to  bring  home 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  They  were  now  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Athenian  general  Chares  and  his  mercenary  troops  from  Corinth,  to 
escort  their  families  and  their  non-military  population  to  Pellene, 
where  a  kindly  shelter  was  provided  by  the  citizens.  The  military 
Phliasians,  while  escorting  back  a  stock  of  supplies  to  Phlius, 
broke  through  and  defeated  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy  in  their 
way;  and  afterward,  in  conjunction  with  Chares,  surprised  the  fort 
of  Thyamia,  which  the  Sikyonians  were  fortifying  as  an  aggressive 
post  on  their  borders.  The  fort  became  not  only  a  defense  for 
Phlius,  but  a  means  of  aggression  against  the  enemy,  affording  also 
great  facility  for  the  introduction  of  provisions  from  Corinth. 

Another  cause,  both  of  these  successes  and  of  general  relief  to  the 
Phliasians,  arose  out  of  the  distracted  state  of  affairs  in  Sikyon.  So 
intolerable  had  the  tyranny  of  Euphron  become,  that  the  Arcadians, 
who  had  helped  to  raise  him  up,  became  disgusted.  JEneas  of 
Stymphalus,  general  of  the  collective  Arcadian  force,  marched  with 
a  body  of  troops  to  Sikyon,  joined  the  Theban  harmost  in  the  acrop- 
olis, and  there  summoned  the  Sikyonian  notables  to  an  assembly. 
Under  his  protection,  the  intense  sentiment  against  Euphron  was 
freely  manifested,  and  it  was  resolved  to  recall  the  numerous  exiles, 
whom  he  had  banished  without  either  trial  or  public  sentence.  Dread- 
ing the  wrath  of  these  numerous  and  bitter  enemies,  Euphron 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  with  his  mercenaries  to  the  harbor;  where 
he  invited  Pasimelus  the  Lacedaemonian  to  come,  with  a  portion  of 
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the  garrison  of  Corinth,  and  immediately  declared  himself  an  open 
partisan  of  Sparta.  The  harbor,  a  separate  town  and  fortification  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  city  (as  Lechseum  was  from  Corinth), 
was  thus  held  by  and  for  the  Spartans ;  while  Sikyon  adhered  to  the 
Thebans  and  Arcadians.  In  Sikyon  itself,  however,  though  evacu- 
ated by  Euphron,  there  still  remained  violent  dissensions.  The 
returning  exiles  were  probably  bitter  in  reactionary  measures ;  the 
humbler  citizens  were  fearful  of  losing  their  newly-acquired  political 
privileges;  and  the  liberated  slaves,  yet  more  fearful  of  forfeiting 
that  freedom,  which  the  recent  revolution  had  conferred  upon  them. 

Hence  Euphron  still  retained  so  many  partisans,  that  having  pro- 
cured from  Athens  a  re-enforcement  of  mercenary  troops,  he  was 
enabled  to  return  to  Sikyon,  and  again  to  establish  himself  as  master 
of  the  town  in  conjunction  with  the  popular  party.  But  as  his  oppo- 
nents, the  principal  men  in  the  place,  found  shelter  along  with  the 
Theban  garrison  in  the  acropolis,  which  he  vainly  tried  to  take  by 
assault — his  possession  even  of  the  town  was  altogether  precarious, 
until  such  formidable  neighbors  could  be  removed.  Accordingly  he 
resolved  to  visit  Thebes,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  the  authorities 
an  order  for  expelling  his  opponents  and  handing  over  Sikyon  a 
second  time  to  his  rule.  On  what  grounds,  after  so  recent  a  defec- 
tion to  the  Spartans,  he  rested  his  hopes  of  success,  we  do  not  know ; 
except  that  he  took  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  bribery.  His  Sikyonian  opponents,  alarmed  lest  he  should  really 
carry  his  point,  followed  him  to  Thebes,  where  their  alarm  was  still 
further  increased  by  seeing  him  in  familiar  converse  with  the  magis- 
trates. Under  the  first  impulse  of  terror  and  despair,  they  assas- 
sinated Euphron  in  broad  daylight — on  the  Kadmeia,  and  even  before 
the  doors  of  the  Theban  Senate-house,  wherein  both  magistrates  and 
Senate  were  sitting. 

For  an  act  of  violence  thus  patent,  they  were  of  course  seized 
forthwith,  and  put  upon  their  trial  before  the  Senate.  The  magis- 
trates invoked  upon  their  heads  the  extreme  penalty  of  death, 
insisting  upon  the  enormity  and  even  impudence  of  the  outrage, 
committed  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities — as  well  as  upon 
the  sacred  duty  of  vindicating  not  merely  the  majesty,  but  even  the 
security,  of  the  city,  by  exemplary  punishment  upon  offenders  who 
had  despised  its  laws.  How  many  in  number  were  the  persons 
implicated,  we  do  not  know.  All,  except  one,  denied  actual  hand- 
participation;  but  that  one  avowed  it  frankly,  and  stood  up  to  justify 
it  before  the  Theban  Senate.  He  spoke  in  substance  nearly  as  fol- 
lows— taking  up  the  language  of  the  accusing  magistrates: — 

"  Despise  you  I  cannot,  men  of  Thebes;  for  you  are  masters  of  my 
person  and  life.  It  was  on  other  grounds  of  confidence  that  I  slew 
this  man :  first,  I  had  the  conviction  of  acting  justly ;  next,  I  trusted 
in  your  righteous  judgment.  I  knew  that  you  did  not  wait  for  trial 
and  sentence  to  slay  Archias  and  Hypates,  whom  you  caught  after  a 
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career  similar  to  that  of  Euphron — but  punished  them  at  the  earliest 
practicable  opportunity,  under  the  conviction  that  men  manifest  in 
sacrilege,  treason,  and  despotism,  were  already  under  sentence  of 
death  by  all  men.  Well !  and  was  not  Euphron  too  guilty  of  all 
these  crimes  ?  Did  not  he  find  the  temples  full  of  gold  and  silver 
offerings,  and  strip  them  until  they  were  empty  ?  How  can  there  be 
a  traitor  more  palpable  than  the  man,  ^vvho,  favored  and  upheld  by 
Sparta,  first  betrayed  her  to  you;  and  then  again,  after  having 
received  every  mark  of  confidence  from  you,  betrayed  you  to  her — 
handing  over  the  harbor  of  Sikyon  to  your  enemies  ?  Was  not  he  a 
despot  without  reserve,  the  man  who  exalted  slaves,  not  only  into 
freemen,  but  into  citizens  ?  the  man  who  despoiled,  banished,  or 
slew,  not  criminals,  but  all  whom  he  chose,  and  most  of  all,  the 
chief  citizens  ?  And  now,  after  having  vainly  attempted,  in  con- 
junction with  your  enemies  the  Athenians,  to  expel  your  harmost  by 
force  from  Sikyon,  he  has  collected  a  great  stock  of  money,  and 
come  hither  to  turn  it  to  account.  Had  he  assembled  arms  and 
soldiers  against  you,  you  would  have  thanked  me  for  killing  him. 
How  then  can  jou  punish  me  for  giving  him  his  due,  when  he  has 
come  with  money  to  corrupt  you,  and  to  purchase  from  you  again 
the  mastery  of  Sikyon,  to  your  own  disgrace  as  well  as  mischief  ? 
Had  he  been  my  enemy  and  your  friend,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
done  wrong  to  kill  him  in  your  city;  but  as  he  is  a  traitor  playing 
you  false,  how  is  he  more  ray  enemy  than  yours  ?  I  shall  be  told  that 
he  came  hither  of  his  own  accord,  confiding  in  the  laws  of  the  city. 
Well!  you  would  have  thanked  me  for  killing  him  anywhere  out  of 
Thebes ;  why  not  in  Thebes  also,  when  he  has  come  hither  only  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  you  new  wrong  in  addition  to  the  past  ?  Where 
among  Greeks  has  impunity  ever  been  assured  to  traitors,  deserters, 
or  despots  ?  Recollect,  that  you  have  passed  a  vote  that  exiles  from 
any  one  of  your  allied  cities  might  be  seized  as  outlaws  in  any  other. 
Now  Euphron  is  a  condemned  exile,  who  has  ventured  to  come  back 
to  Sikyon  without  any  vote  of  the  general  body  of  allies.  How  can 
any  one  affirm  that  he  has  not  justly  incurred  death  ?  I  tell  you  in 
conclusion,  men  of  Thebes — if  you  put  me  to  death,  you  will  have 
made  yourselves  the  avengers  of  your  very  worst  enemy — if  you 
adjudge  me  to  have  done  right,  you  will  manifest  yourselves  publicly 
as  just  avengers,  both  on  your  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  your  whole 
body  of  allies." 

This  impressive  discourse  induced  the  Theban  Senate  to  pronounce 
that  Euphron  had  met  with  his  due.  It  probably  came  from  one  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Sikyon,  among  whom  were  most  of  the 
enemies  as  well  as  the  victims  of  the  deceased  despot.  It  appeals,  in 
a  characteristic  manner,  to  that  portion  of  Grecian  morality  which 
bore  upon  men,  who  by  their  very  crimes  procured  for  themselves 
the  means  of  impunity;  against  whom  there  was  no  legal  force  to 
protect  others,  and  who  were  therefore  considered  as  not  being 
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entitled  to  protection  themselves,  if  the  daggers  of  others  could  ever 
be  made  to  reach  them.  The  tyrannicide  appeals  to  this  sentiment 
with  confidence,  as  diffused  throughout  all  the  free  Grecian  cities. 
It  found  responsive  assent  in  the  Theban  Senate,  and  would  probably 
have  found  the  like  assent,  if  set  forth  with  equal  emphasis,  in  most 
Grecian  Senates  or  assemblies  elsewhere. 

Very  different  however  was  the  sentiment  in  Sikyon.  The  body 
of  Euphron  was  carried  thither,  and  enjoyed  the  distinguished  pre- 
eminence of  being  buried  in  the  market-place.  There,  along  with 
his  tomb,  a  chapel  was  erected  in  which  he  was  worshiped  as 
Archegetes,  or  Patron-hero  and  Second  Founder,  of  the  city.  He 
received  the  same  honors  as  had  been  paid  to  Brasidas  at  Amphip- 
olis.  The  humbler  citizens  and  the  slaves,  upon  whom  he  had 
conferred  liberty  and  political  franchise — or  at  least  the  name  of  a 
political  franchise — remembered  him  with  grateful  admiration  as 
their  benefactor,  forgetting  or  excusing  the  atrocities  which  he  had 
wreaked  upon  their  political  opponents.  Such  is  the  retributive 
Nemesis  which  always  menaces,  and  sometimes  overtakes,  an  oli- 
garchy who  keep  the  mass  of  the  citizens  excluded  from  political 
privileges.  A  situation  is  thus  created,  enabling  some  ambitious  and 
energetic  citizen  to  confer  favors  and  earn  popularity  among  the 
many,  and  thus  to  acquire  power,  which,  whether  employed  or  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Many,  goes  along  with  their  antipathies  when, 
it  humbles  or  crushes  the  previously  monopolizing  Few. 

We  may  presume  from  these  statements  that  the  government  of 
Sikyon  became  democratical.  But  the  provoking  brevity  of  Xeno- 
phon  does  not  inform  us  of  the  subsequent  arrangements  made  with 
the  Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis — nor  how  the  intestine  dissen- 
sions, between  the  democracy  in  the  town  and  the  refugees  in  the  cita- 
del, were  composed — nor  what  became  of  those  citizens  who  slew 
Euphron.  We  learn  only  that  not  long  afterward,  the  harbor  of 
Sikyon,  which  Euphron  had  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Laceda?- 
monians  and  Athenians,  was  left  imperfectly  defended  by  the  recall 
of  the  latter  to  Athens;  and  that  it  was  accordingly  retaken  by  the 
forces  from  the  town,  aided  by  the  Arcadians. 

It  appears  that  these  proceedings  of  Euphron  (from  his  first  procla- 
mation of  the  democracy  at  Sikyon  and  real  acquisition  of  despotism 
to  himself,  down  to  his  death  and  the  recovery  of  the  harbor)  took 
place  throughout  the  year  367  B.C.  and  the  earlier  half  of  366  B.C. 
No  such  enemy,  probably,  would  have  arisen  to  embarrass  Thebes, 
unless  the  policy  recommended  by  Epaminondas  in  Achaia  had  been 
reversed,  and  unless  he  himself  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
his  countrymen.  His  influence  too  was  probably  impaired,  and  the 
policy  of  Thebes  affected  for  the  worse,  by  the  accidental  absence  of 
his  friend  Pelopidas,  who  was  then  on  his  mission  to  the  Persian 
court  at  Susa.  Such  a  journey  and  return,  with  the  transaction  of 
the  business  in  hand,  must  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
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367  B.C.,  being  terminated  probably  by  the  return  of  the  envoys  in 
the  beginning  of  366  B.C. 

The  leading  Thebans  had  been  alarmed  by  the  language  of  Philis- 
kus — who  had  come  over  a  few  months  before  as  envoy  from  the 
satrap  Ariobarzanes  and  had  threatened  to  employ  Asiatic  money  in 
the  interest  of  Athens  and  Sparta  against  Thebes,  though  his  threats 
seem  never  to  have  been  realized — as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  Euthykles  (after  the  failure  of  Antalkidas)  at  the 
Persian  court,  soliciting  aid.  Moreover  Thebes  had  now  pretensions 
to  the  headship  of  Greece,  at  least  as  good  as  either  of  her  two  rivals; 
while  since  the  fatal  example  set  by  Sparta  at  the  peace  called  by  the 
name  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.,  and  copied  by  Athens  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra  in  371  B.C. — it  had  become  a  sort  of  recognized  fashion 
that  the  leading  Grecian  state  should  sue  out  its  title  from  the  terror- 
striking  rescript  of  the  Great  King,  and  proclaim  itself  as  enforcing 
terms  which  he  had  dictated.  On  this  ground  of  borrowed  elevation 
Thebes  now  sought  to  place  herself.  There  was  in  her  case  a  pecu- 
liar reason  which  might  partly  excuse  the  value  set  upon  it  by  her 
leaders.  It  had  been  almost  the  capital  act  of  her  policy  to  establish 
the  two  new  cities,  Megalopolis  and  Messene.  The  vitality  and 
chance  for  duration,  of  both — especially  those  of  the  latter,  which 
had  the  inextinguishable  hostility  of  Sparta  to  contend  with — would 
be  materially  improved,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek  mind,  if 
they  were  recognized  as  autonomous  under  a  Persian  rescript.  To 
attain  this  object,  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  now  proceeded  as  envoys 
to  Susa;  doubtless  under  a  formal  vote  of  the  allied  synod,  since  the 
Arcadian  Antiochus,  a  celebrated  pankratiast,  the  Eleian  Archidamus, 
and  a  citizen  from  Argos,  accompanied  them.  Informed  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  Athenians  also  sent  Timagoras  and  Leon  to  Susa;  and  we 
read  with  some  surprise  that  these  hostile  envoys  all  went  up  thither 
in  the  same  company. 

Pelopidas,  though  he  declined  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony  of 
prostration,  was  favorably  received  by  the  Persian  court.  Xeno- 
phon — who  recounts  the  whole  proceeding  in  a  manner  unfairly  in- 
vidious toward  the  Thebans,  forgetting  that  they  were  now  only 
copying  the  example  of  Sparta  in  courting  Persian  aid — affirms  that 
his  application  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  recollection  of  the 
ancient  alliance  of  Thebes  with  Xerxes,  against  Athens  and  Sparta, 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Platsea;  and  by  the  fact  that  Thebes  had 
not  only  refused  to  second,  but  had  actually  discountenanced,  the 
expedition  of  Agesilaus  against  Asia.  We  may  perhaps  doubt, 
whether  this  plea  counted  for  much;  or  the  straightforward  eloquence 
of  Pelopidas,  so  much  extolled  by  Plutarch,  which  could  only  reach 
Persian  ears  through  an  interpreter.  But  the  main  fact  for  the 
Great  King  to  know  was,  that  the  Thebans  had  been  victorious  at 
Leuktra;  that  they  had  subsequently  trodden  down  still  further  the 
glory  of  Sparta,  by  carrying  their  arms  over  Laconia,  and  emanci- 
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patingthe  conquered  half  of  the  country;  that  when  they  were  no 
longer  in  Peloponnesus,  their  allies  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians  had 
been  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians  (in  the  Tearless 
Battle).  Such  boasts  on  the  part  of  Pelopidas — confirmed  as  matters 
of  fact  even  by  the  Athenian  Timagoras — would  convince  the  Per- 
sian ministers  that  it  was  their  interest  to  exercise  ascendency  over 
Greece  through  Thebes  in  preference  to  Sparta.  Accordingly  Pelop- 
idas being  asked  by  the  Great  King  what  sort  of  rescript  he  wished, 
obtained  "his  own  terms.  Messene  was  declared  autonomous  and 
independent  of  Sparta:  Amphipolis  also  was  pronounced  to  be  a  free 
and  autonomous  city:  the  Athenians  were  directed  to  order  home 
and  lay  up  their  ships  of  war  now  in  active  service,  on  pain  of  Per- 
sian intervention  against  them,  in  case  of  disobedience.  Moreover 
Thebes  was  declared  the  head  city  of  Greece,  and  any  city  refusing 
to  follow  her  headship  was  menaced  with  instant  compulsion  by 
Persian  force.  In  reference  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  Elisand 
Arcadia  (the  former  claiming  sovereignty  over  Triphylia,  which 
professed  itself  Arcadian  and  had  been  admitted  into  the  Arcadian 
communion),  the  rescript  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Eleians;  proba- 
bly at  the  instance  of  Pelopidas,  since  there  now  subsisted  much 
coldness  between  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians. 

Leon  the  Athenian  protested  against  the  Persian  rescript,  observing 
aloud  when  he  heard  it  read — "  By  Zeus,  Athenians,  I  think  it  is  time 
for  you  to  look  out  for  some  other  friend  than  the  Great  King."  This 
remark,  made  in  the  Kiag's  hearing  and  interpreted  to  him,  produced 
the  following  addition  to  the  rescript:  "If  the  Athenians  have  anything 
juster  to  propose,  let  them  come  to  the  King  and  inform  him."  So 
vague  a  modification,  however,  did  little  to  appease  the  murmurs  of 
the  Athenians.  On  the  return  of  their  two  envoys  to  Athens,  Leon 
accused  his  colleague  Timagoras  of  having  not  only  declined  to  asso- 
ciate with  him  during  the  journey,  but  also  of  having  lent  himself  to 
the  purposes  of  Pelopidas,  of  being  implicated  in  treasonable  prom- 
ises, and  receiving  large  bribes  from  the  Persian  King.  On  these 
charges  Timagoras  was  condemned  and  executed.  The  Arcadian 
envoy  Antiochus  was  equally  indignant  at  the  rescript;  refusing 
even  to  receive  such  presents  of  formal  courtesy  as  were  tendered  to 
all,  and  accepted  by  Pelopidas  himself,  who  however  strictly  de- 
clined everything  beyond.  The  conduct  of  this  eminent  Theban 
thus  exhibited  a  strong  contrast  with  the  large  acquisitions  of  the 
Athenian  Timagoras.  Antiochus,  on  returning  to  Arcadia,  made 
report  of  his  mission  to  the  Pan-Arcadian  synod,  called  the  Ten 
Thousand,  at  Megalopolis.  He  spoke  in  the  most  contemptuous 
terms  of  all  that  he  had  seen  at  the  Persian  court.  There  were  (he 
said)  plenty  of  bakers,  cooks,  wine-pourers,  porters,  etc.,  but  as  for 
men  competent  to  fight  against  Greeks,  though  he  looked  out  for 
them  with  care,  he  could  see  none;  and  even  the  vaunted  golden 
planetree  was  not  large  enough  to  furnish  shade  for  a  grasshopper. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleian  envoy  returned  with  feelings  of 
satisfaction,  and  the  Thebans  with  triumph.  Deputies  from  each  of 
their  allied  cities  were  invited  to  Thebes,  to  hear  the  Persian 
rescript.  It  was  produced  by  a  native  Persian,  their  official  com- 
panion from  Susa — the  first  Persian  probably  ever  seen  in  Thebes 
since  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Plata?a — who, 
after  exhibiting  publicly  the  regal  seal,  read  the  document  aloud ;  as 
the  satrap  Tiribazus  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas. 

But  though  the  Theban  leaders  thus  closely  copied  the  conduct 
of  Sparta  both  as  to  means  and  as  to  end,  they  by  no  means 
found  the  like  ready  acquiescence,  when  they  called  on  the 
deputies  present  to  take  an  oath  to  the  rescript,  to  the  Great 
King,  and  to  Thebes.  All  replied  they  had  come  with  instruc- 
tions, authorizing  them  to  hear  and  report,  but  no  more;  and 
that  acceptance  or  rejection  must  be  decided  in  their  respective 
cities.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Lykcmedes  and  the  other  deputies 
from  Arcadia,  already  jealous  of  Thebes,  and  doubtless  further 
alienated  by  the  angry  report  of  their  envoy  Antiochus,  went  yet 
further,  and  entered  a  general  protest  against  the  headship  of  Thebes ; 
affirming  that  the  synod  ought  not  to  be  held  constantly  in  that 
city,  but  in  the  seat  of  war,  wherever  that  might  be.  Incensed  at 
such  language,  the  Thebans  accused  Lykomedes  of  violating  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  the  confederacy;  upon  which  he  and  his  Arcadian 
comrades  forthwith  retired  and  went  home,  declaring  that  they  would 
no  longer  sit  in  the  synod.  The  other  deputies  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Indeed,  as  they  had  refused  to  take  the  oath 
submitted  to  them,  the  special  purpose  of  the  synod  was  defeated. 

Having  thus  failed  in  carrying  their  point  with  the  allies  collect- 
ively, the  Thebans  resolved  to  try  the  efficacy  of  applications  indi- 
vidually. They  accordingly  dispatched  envoys,  with  the  Persian 
rescript  in  hand,  to  visit  the  cities  successively,  calling  upon  each  for 
acceptance  with  an  oath  of  adhesion.  Each  city  separately  (they 
thought)  would  be  afraid  to  refuse,  under  peril  of  united  hostility 
from  the  Great  King  and  from  Thebes.  So  confident  were  they  in 
the  terrors  of  the  King's  name  and  seal,  that  they  addressed  this  ap- 
peal not  merely  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  them,  but  even  to  several 
among  their  enemies.  Their  envoys  first  set  forth  the  proposition  at 
Corinth ;  a  city,  not  only  at  variance  with  them,  but  even  serving  as 
a  center  of  operation  for  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  forces  to 
guard  the  line  of  Oneium,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  Theban  army 
into  Peloponnesus.  But  the  Corinthians  rejected  the  proposition 
altogether,  declining  formally  to  bind  themselves  by  any  common 
oaths  toward  the  Persian  king.  The  like  refusal  was  experienced  by 
the  envoys  as  they  passed  on  to  Peloponnesus,  if  not  from  all  the  cities 
visited,  at  least  from  so  large  a  proportion,  that  the  mission  was  com- 
pletely frustrated.     And  thus  the  rescript,  which  Thebes  had  been  at 
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such  pains  to  procure,  was  found  practically  inoperative  in  confirming 
or  enforcing  her  headship;  though  doubtless  the  mere  fact,  that  it 
comprised  and  recognized  Messene,  contributed  to  strengthen  the 
vitality,  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  that  new-born  city. 

In  their  efforts  to  make  the  Persian  rescript  available  toward  the 
recognition  of  their  headship  throughout  Greece,  the  Thebans  would 
naturally  visit  Thessaly  and  the  northern  districts  as  well  as  Pelopom 
nesus.  It  appears  that  Pelopidasand  Ismenias  themselves  undertook 
this  mission;  and  that  in  the  execution  of  it  they  were  seized  and  de- 
tained as  prisoners  by  Alexander  of  Pherae.  That  despot  seems  tft 
have  come  to  meet  them,  under  pacific  appearances,  at  Pharsalus. 
They  indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on  him  as  well  as  the  other  Thes. 
salians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript ;  for  we  see  by  the  example  of 
Corinth,  that  they  had  tried  their  powers  of  persuasion  on  enemies  aa 
well  as  friends.  But  the  Corinthians,  while  refusing  the  application, 
had  nevertheless  respected  the  public  morality  held  sacred  even  be- 
tween enemies  in  Greece,  and  had  dismissed  the  envoys  (whether 
Pelopidas  was  among  them,  we  cannot  assert)  inviolate.  Not  so  the 
tyrant  of  Pherae.  Perceiving  that  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  un- 
accompanied by  any  military  force,  he  seized  their  persons,  and  car- 
ried them  off  to  Pherae  as  prisoners. 

Treacherous  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  proved  highly  profitable  to 
Alexander.  Such  was  the  personal  importance  of  Pelopidas,  that  his 
imprisonment  struck  terror  among  the  partisans  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly, 
and  induced  several  of  them  to  submit  to  the  despot  of  Pherae;  who 
moreover  sent  to  apprise  the  Athenians  of  his  capture,  and  to  solicit 
their  aid  against  the  impending  vengeance  of  Thebes.  Greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  news,  the  Athenians  looked  upon  Alexander  as  a 
second  Jason,  likely  to  arrest  the  menacing  ascendency  of  their  neigh- 
bor and  rival.  They  immediately  dispatched  to  his  aid  thirty  triremes 
and  1000  hoplites  under  Autokles;  who,  unable  to  get  through  the 
Euripus,  when  Bceotia  and  Eubcea  were  both  hostile  to  Athens,  were 
forced  to  circumnavigate  the  latter  island.  He  reached  Pherae  just 
in  time ;  for  the  Thebans,  incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  seizure  of 
Pelopidas,  had  dispatched  without  delay  8,000  hoplites  and  600 
cavalry  to  recover  or  avenge  him.  Unfortunately  for  them,  Epam- 
inondas  had  not  been  rechosen  commander  since  his  last  year's 
proceedings  in  Achaia.  He  was  now  serving  as  an  hoplite  in  the 
ranks,  while  Kleomenes  with  other  Boeotarchs  had  the  command.  On 
entering  Thessaly,  they  were  joined  by  various  allies  in  the  country. 
But  the  army  of  Alexander,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Autokles,  was  found  exceedingly  formidable, 
especially  in  cavalry.  The  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes,  acting  with 
their  habitual  treachery,  deserted  in  the  hour  of  danger;  and  the 
enterprise,  thus  difficult  and  perilous,  was  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  incompetence  of  the  Boeotarchs.  Unable  to  make  head  against 
Alexander  and  the  Athenians,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  homeward. 
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But  their  generalship  was  so  unskillful,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  so 
active,  tnat  the  whole  army  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  starved 
or  destroyed.  Nothing  saved  them  now,  but  the  presence  of  Eparn- 
inoudas  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  ranks.  Indignant  as  well  as 
dismayed,  the  whole  army  united  to  depose  their  generals,  and  with 
one  voice  called  upon  him  to  extricate  them  from  their  perils.  Epam- 
inondas accepted  the  duty — marshaled  the  retreat  in  consummate 
order — took  for  himself  the  command  of  the  rear-guard,  beating  off 
all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy — and  conducted  the  army  safely  back  to 
Thebes. 

This  memorable  exploit,  while  it  disgraced  the  unsuccessful  Bceo- 
tarchs,  who  were  condemned  to  fine  and  deposition  from  their  office, 
raised  higher  than  ever  the  reputation  of  Epaminondas  among  his 
countrymen.  But  the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  for  the  time  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  influence  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly ;  where  Alexander 
now  reigned  victorious  and  irresistible,  with  Pelopidas  still  in  his 
dungeon.  The  cruelties  and  oppressions,  at  all  times  habitual  to  the 
despot  of  Pherse,  were  pushed  to  an  excess  beyond  all  former  paral- 
lel. Besides  other  brutal  deeds  of  which  we  read  with  horror,  he  is 
said  to  have  surrounded  by  his  military  force  the  unaimed  citizens 
of  Melibcea  and  Skotussa.  and  slaughtered  them  all  in  mass.  In  such 
hands,  the  life  of  Pelopidas  hung  by  a  thread;  yet  he  himself,  with 
that  personal  courage  which  never  forsook  him,  held  the  language  of 
unsubdued  defiance  and  provocation  against  the  tyrant.  Great  sym- 
pathy was  manifested  by  many  Thessalians,  and  even  by  Thebe  the 
wife  of  Alexander,  for  so  illustrious  a  prisoner,  and  Alexander,  fear- 
ful of  incurring  the  implacable  enmity  of  Thebes,  was  induced  to 
spare  his  life,  though  retaining  him  as  a  prisoner.  His  confinement, 
too,  appears  to  have  lasted  some  time,  before  the  Thebans,  discour- 
aged by  their  late  ill-success,  Mere  prepared  to  undertake  a  second 
expedition  for  his  release. 

At  length  they  sent  a  force  for  the  purpose;  which  was  placed,  on 
this  occasion,  under  the  command  of  Epaminondas.  The  renown 
of  his  name  rallied  many  adherents  in  the  country;  and  his  prudence, 
no  less  than  his  military  skill,  was  conspicuously  exhibited,  in  defeat- 
ing and  intimidating  Alexander,  yet  without  reducing  him  to  such 
despair  as  might  prove  fatal  to  the  prisoner.  The  despot  was  at 
length  compelled  to  send  an  embassy  excusing  his  recent  violence, 
offering  to  restore  Pelopidas,  and  soliciting  to  be  admitted  to  peace 
and  alliance  with  Thebes.  But  Epaminondas  would  grant  nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  truce,  coupled  with  the  engagement  of  evacuat- 
ing Thessaly;  while  he  required  in  exchange  the  release  of  Pelopidas 
and  Ismenias.  His  terms  were  acceded  to,  so  that  he  had  the  delight 
of  conveying  his  liberated  friend  in  safety  to  Thebes.  Though  this 
primary  object  was  thus  effected,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not 
restore  Thebes  to  the  same  influence  in  Thessaly  which  she  had  en- 
joyed prior  to  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas.    That  event  with  its  conse- 
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quences  still  remained  a  blow  to  Thebes  and  a  profit  to  Alexander; 
who  again  became  master  of  all  or  most  part  of  Thessaly,  together 
with  the  Magnetes,  the  Phthiot  Achseans,  and  other  tributary  nations 
dependent  on  Thessaly — maintaining  unimpaired  his  influence  and 
connection  at  Athens. 

While  the  Theban  arms  were  thus  losing  ground  in  Thessaly,  an 
important  point  was  gained  in  their  favor  on  the  other  side  of  Bceotia. 
Oropus,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Attica  adjoining  Bceotia,  was 
captured  and  wrested  from  Athens  by  a  party  of  exiles  who  crossed 
over  from  Eretria  in  Euboea,  with  the  aid  of  Themison,  despot  of  the 
last-mentioned  town.     It  had  been  more  than  once  lost  and  regained 
between  Athens  and  Thebes ;  being  seemingly  in  its  origin  Boeotian, 
and  never  incorporated  as  a  Deme  or  equal  constituent  member  of 
the  Athenian  commonwealth,  but  only  recognized  as  a  dependency 
of  Athens;  though,  as  it  was  close  on  the  frontier,  many  of  its  in- 
habitants were  also  citizens  of  Athens,  demots  of  the  neighboring 
Deme  Grsea.    So  recently  before  as  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  angry  remonstrances  had  been  exchanged  be- 
tween Athens  and  Thebes  respecting  a  portion  of  the  Oropian  terri- 
tory.    At  that  time,  it  appears,  the  Thebans  were  forced  to  yield, 
and  their  partisans  in  Oropus  were  banished.     It  was  these  partisans 
who,  through  the  aid  of  Themison  and  the  Eretrians,  now  effected 
their  return,  so  as  to  repossess  themselves  of  Oropus,  and  doubtless 
to  banish  the  principal  citizens  friendly  to  Athens.     So  great  was  the 
sensation  produced  among  the  Athenians,  that  they  not  only  marched 
with  all  their  force  to  recover  the  place,  but  also  recalled  their  general 
Chares  with  that  mercenary  force  which  he  commanded  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Corinth  and  Phlius.     They  further  requested  aid  from  the 
Corinthians  and  their  other  allies  in  Peloponnesus.     These  allies  did 
not  obey  the  summons;  but  the  Athenian  force  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  retake  Oropus,  had  not  the  Thebans  occupied  it  so  as  to 
place  it  beyond  their  attack.     Athens  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in 
their  occupation  of  it;  though  under  protest,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  disputed  right  should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbi- 
tration. 

This  seizure  of  Oropus  produced  more  than  one  material  con- 
sequence. Owing  to  the  recall  of  Chares  from  Corinth,  the  harbor 
of  Sikyon  could  no  longer  be  maintained  against  the  Sikyonians  in  the 
town  ;  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Arcadians,  recaptured  it,  so  that  both 
town  and  harbor  again  came  into  the  league  of  Thebans  and  Arca- 
dians. Moreover,  Athens  became  discontented  with  her  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies,  for  having  neglected  her  summons  on  the  emergency 
at  Oropus,  although  Athenian  troops  had  been  constantly  in  service 
for  the  protection  of  Peloponnesus  against  the  Thebans.  The  growth 
of  such  dispositions  at  Athens  became  known  to  the  Mantineian 
Lykomedes  ;  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  leader  in  Arcadia,  who 
was  not  only  jealous  of  the  predominance  of  the  Thebans,  but  had 
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come  to  a  formal  rupture  with  them  at  the  synod  held  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Persian  rescript.  Anxious  to  disengage  the  Arcadians 
from  Thebes  as  well  as  from  Sparta,  Lykomedes  now  took  advantage 
of  the  discontent  of  Athens  to  open  negotiations  with  that  city;  per- 
suading the  majority  of  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand  to  send  him 
thither  as  ambassador.  There  was  difficulty  among  the  Athenians 
in  entertaining  his  proposition,  from  the  alliance  subsisting  between 
them  and  Sparta.  But  they  were  reminded,  that  to  disengage  the 
Arcadians  from  Thebes,  was  no  less  in  the  interest  of  Sparta  than  of 
Athens  ;  and  a  favorable  answer  was  then  given  to  Lykomedes.  The 
latter  took  ship  at  Peiraeus  for  his  return,  but  never  reached  Arcadia; 
for  he  happened  to  land  at  the  spot  where  the  Arcadian  exiles  of  the 
opposite  party  were  assembled,  and  these  men  put  him  to  death  at 
once.  In  spite  of  his  death,  however,  the  alliance  between  Arcadia 
and  Athens  was  still  brought  to  pass,  though  not  without  opposi- 
tion. 

Thebes  was  during  this  year  engaged  in  her  unsuccessful  campaign 
in  Thessaly  (alluded  to  already)  for  the  rescue  of  Pelopidas,  which 
disabled  her  from  effective  efforts  in  Peloponnesus.  But  as  soon  as 
that  rescue  had  been  accomplished,  Epaminondas,  her  greatest  man 
and  her  only  conspicuous  orator,  was  dispatched  into  Arcadia  to  offer, 
in  conjunction  with  an  envoy  from  Argos,  diplomatic  obstruction  to 
the  proposed  Athenian  alliance.  He  had  to  speak  against  Kallistratus, 
the  most  distinguished  orator  at  Athens,  who  had  been  sent  bjT  his 
countrymen  to  plead  their  cause  amidst  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand, 
and  who,  among  other  arguments,  denounced  the  enormities  which 
darkened  the  heroic  legends  both  of  Thebes  and  Argos.  "Were 
not  Orestes  and  Alkmaeon,  both  murderers  of  their  mothers  (asked 
Kallistratus),  natives  of  Argos  ?  Was  not  (Edipus,  who  slew  his 
father  and  married  his  mother,  a  native  of  Thebes  ?" — "Yes  (said 
Epaminondas,  in  his  reply),  they  were.  But  Kallistratus  has  for- 
gotten to  tell  you,  that  these  persons,  while  they  lived  at  home,  were 
innocent  or  reputed  to  be  so.  As  soon  as  their  crimes  became 
known,  Argos  and  Thebes  banished  them;  and  then  it  was  that 
Athens  received  them,  stained  with  confessed  guilt."  This  clever 
retort  told  much  to  the  credit  of  the  rhetorical  skill  of  Epaminondas, 
but  his  speech  as  a  whole  was  not  successful.  The  Arcadians  con- 
cluded alliance  with  Athens;  j^et  without  formally  renouncing  friend- 
ship with  Thebes. 

As  soon  as  such  new  alliance  had  been  ratified,  it  became  impor- 
tant to  Athens  to  secure  a  free  and  assured  entrance  into  Peloponne- 
sus; while  at  the  same  time  the  recent  slackness  of  the  Corinthians, 
in  regard  to  the  summons  to  Oropus,  rendered  her  mistrustful  of 
their  fidelity.  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly, on  the  motion  of  a  citizen  named  Demotion,  to  seize  and  occupy 
Corinth;  there  being  already  some  scattered  Athenian  garrisons,  on 
Various  points  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  ready  to  be  concentrated 
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and  rendered  useful  for  such  a  purpose.  A  fleet  and  land-force 
under  Chares  was  made  ready  and  dispatched.  But  on  reaching 
the  Corinthian  port  of  Kenchreae,  Chares  found  himself  shut  out 
even  from  admittance.  The  proposition  of  Demotion,  and  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Athenians,  had  become  known  to  the  Corinthians;  who 
forthwith  stood  upon  their  guard,  sent  soldiers  of  their  own  to  relieve 
the  various  Athenian  outposts  on  their  territory,  and  called  upon 
these  latter  to  give  in  any  complaints  for  which  they  might  have 
ground,  as  their  services  were  no  longer  needed.  Chares  pretended 
to  have  learned  that  Corinth  was  in  danger.  But  both  he  and  the 
remaining  Athenians  were  dismissed,  though  with  every  expression 
of  thanks  and  politeness. 

The  treacherous  purpose  of  Athens  was  thus  baffled,  and  the 
Corinthians  were  for  the  moment  safe.  Yet  their  position  was  pre- 
carious and  uncomfortable;  for  their  enemies,  Thebes  and  Argos,  were 
already  their  masters  by  land,  and  Athens  had  now  been  converted 
from  an  ally  into  an  enemy.  Hence  they  resolved  to  assemble  a 
sufficient  mercenary  force  in  their  own  pay;  but  while  thus  pro- 
viding for  military  security,  they  sent  envoys  to  Thebes  to  open  nego- 
tiations for  peace.  Permission  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Thebans 
to  go  and  consult  their  allies,  and  to  treat  for  peace  in  conjunction 
with  as  many  as  could  be  brought  to  share  their  views.  Accord- 
ingly the  Corinthians  went  to  Sparta  and  laid  their  case  before  the 
full  synod  of  allies,  convoked  for  the  occasion.  "We  are  on  the 
point  of  ruin  (said  the  Corinthian  envoy),  and  must  make  peace. 
We  shall  rejoice  to  make  it  in  conjunction  with  you,  if  you  will 
consent;  but  if  you  think  proper  to  persevere  in  the  war,  be  not  dis- 
pleased if  we  make  peace  without  you."  The  Epidaurians  and 
Phliasians,  reduced  to  the  like  distress,  held  the  same  language  of 
weariness  and  impatience  for  peace. 

It  had  been  ascertained  at  Thebes,  that  no  propositions  for  peace 
could  be  entertained,  which  did  not  contain  a  formal  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Messene.  To  this  the  Corinthians  and  other 
allies  of  Sparta  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing.  But  they  vainly 
endeavored  to  prevail  upon  Sparta  herself  to  submit  to  the  same  con- 
cession. The  Spartans  resolutely  refused  to  relinquish  a  territory 
inherited  from  victorious  forefathers,  and  held  under  so  long  a  pre- 
scription. They  repudiated  yet  more  indignantly  the  idea  of  recog- 
nizing as  free  Greeks  and  equal  neighbors,  those  who  had  so  long 
been  their  slaves.  They  proclaimed  their  determination  of  continuing 
the  war,  even  single-handed  and  with  all  its  hazards,  to  regain  what 
they  had  lost;  and  although  they  could  not  directly  prohibit  the 
Corinthians  and  other  allies,  whose  sickness  of  the  war  had  become 
intolerable,  from  negotiating  a  separate  peace  for  themselves — yet 
they  gave  only  a  reluctant  consent.  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus 
even  reproached  the  allies  with  timorous  selfishness,  partly  in  desert- 
ing their  benefactress  Sparta  at  her  hour  of  need,  partly  in  record' 
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mending  her  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice  ruinous  to  her  honor.  The 
Spartan  prince  conjured  his  countrymen,  in  the  name  of  all  their 
ancient  dignity,  to  spurn  the  mandates  of  Thebes;  to  shrink  neither 
from  effort  nor  from  peril  for  the  reconquest  of  Messene,  even  if 
they  had  to  fight  alone  against  all  Greece;  and  to  convert  their 
military  population  into  a  permanent  camp,  sending  away  their 
women  and  children  to  an  asylum  in  friendly  foreign  cities. 

Though  the  Spartans  were  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  desperate 
suggestions  of  Archidamus,  yet  this  important  congress  ended  by  a 
scission  between  them  and  their  allies.  The  Corinthians,  Phliasians, 
Epidaurians,  and  others,  went  to  Thebes,  and  concluded  peace; 
recognizing  the  independence  of  Messene  and  affirming  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  separate  city  within  its  own  territory,  without  either 
obligatory  alliance,  or  headship  on  the  part  of  any  city.  Yet  when 
the  Thebans  invited  them  to  contract  an  alliance,  they  declined,  say- 
ing that  this  would  be  only  embarking  in  war  on  the  other  side; 
whereas  that  which  they  sighed  for  was  peace.  Peace  was  accord- 
ingly sworn,  upon  the  terms  indicated  in  the  Persian  rescript,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  general  autonomy  of  each  separate  town,  and 
specially  that  of  Messene;  but  not  including  any  sanction,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  Theban  headship. 

This  treaty  removed  out  of  the  war,  and  placed  in  a  position  of 
neutrality,  a  considerable  number  of  Grecian  States;  chiefly  those 
near  the  Isthmus — Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus;  probably  Trcezen  and 
Hermione,  since  we  do  not  find  them  again  mentioned  among  the 
contending  parties.  But  it  left  the  more  powerful  states,  Thebes  and 
Argos — Sparta  and  Athens — still  at  war;  as  well  as  Arcadia,  Achaia, 
and  Elis.  The  relations  between  these  states  however  were  now 
somewhat  complicated:  for  Thebes  was  at  war  with  Sparta,  and  in 
alliance,  though  not  altogether  hearty  alliance,  with  the  Arcadians; 
while  Athens  was  at  war  with  Thebes,  yet  in  alliance  with  Sparta 
as  well  as  with  Arcadia.  The  Argeians  were  in  alliance  with 
Thebes  and  Arcadia,  and  at  war  with  Sparta;  the  Eleians  were  on 
unfriendly  terms,  though  not  yet  at  actual  war,  with  Arcadia — yet 
still  (it  would  appear)  in  alliance  with  Thebes.  Lastly,  the  Arca- 
dians themselves  were  losing  their  internal  co-operation  and  harmony 
one  with  another,  which  had  only  so  recently  begun.  Two  parties 
were  forming  among  them,  under  the  old  conflicting  auspices  of 
Mantineia  and  Tegea.  Tegea,  occupied  by  a  Theban  harmost  and 
garrison,  held  strenuously  with  Megalopolis  and  Messene  as  well  as 
with  Thebes,  thus  constituting  a  strong  and  united  frontier  against 
Sparta. 

As  the  Spartans  complained  of  their  Peloponnesian  allies,  for 
urging  the  recognition  of  Messene  as  an  independent  state — so  they 
were  no  less  indignant  with  the  Persian  king;  who,  though  still  call- 
ing himself  their  ally,  had  inserted  the  same  recognition  in  the 
rescript  granted  to  Pelopidas.     The  Athenians  also  wTere  dissatisfied 
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with  this  rescript.  They  had  (as  has  been  already  staled)  condemned  to 
death  Timagoras,  one  of  their  envoys  who  had  accompanied  Pelopidas, 
for  having  received  bribes.  They  now  availed  themselves  of  the 
opening  left  for  them  in  the  very  words  of  the  rescript,  to  send  a 
fresh  embassy  up  to  the  Persian  court,  and  solicit  more  favorable 
terms.  Their  new  envoys,  communicating  the  fact  that  Timagoras 
had  betrayed  his  trust  and  had  been  punished  for  it,  obtained  from 
the  Great  King  a  fresh  rescript,  pronouncing  Amphipolis  to  be  an 
Athenian  possession  instead  of  a  free  city.  Whether  that  other 
article  also  in  the  former  rescript,  which  commanded  Athens  to  call 
in  all  her  armed  ships,  was  now  revoked,  we  cannot  say;  but  it 
seems  probable. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians  sent  this  second  embassy, 
they  also  dispatched  an  armament  under  Timotheus  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  yet  with  express  instructions  not  to  violate  the  peace 
with  the  Persian  king.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  went  to  the  same 
scene,  though  without  any  public  force;  availing  himself  only  of  his 
Jong-established  military  reputation  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
country  as  negotiator.  Both  Spartan  and  Athenian  attention  was 
now  turned,  directly  and  specially,  toward  Ariobarzanes  the  satrap  of 
Phrygia;  who  (as  has  been  already  related)  had  sent  over  to  Greece, 
two  years  before,  Philiskus  of  Abydus,  with  the  view  either  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  Thebans  peace  on  terms  favorable  to  Sparta,  or  of  aid- 
ing the  latter  against  them.  Ariobarzanes  was  then  preparing,  and 
apparently  had  since  openly  consummated,  his  revolt  from  the  Per- 
sian king,  which  Agesilaus  employed  all  his  influence  in  foment- 
ing. The  Athenians,  however,  still  wishing  to  avoid  a  distinct 
breach  with  Persia,  instructed  Timotheus  to  assist  Ariobarzanes — yet 
with  a  formal  proviso,  that  he  should  not  break  truce  with  the  Great 
King.  They  also  conferred  both  upon  Ariobarzanes  (with  his  three 
sons),  and  upon  Philiskus,  the  gift  of  Athenian  citizenship.  That 
satrap  seems  now  to  have  had  a  large  mercenary  force,  and  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as  of 
Perinthus  on  the  Propontis;  while  Philiskus,  as  his  chief  officer, 
exercised  extensive  ascendency,  disgraced  by  much  tyranny  and 
brutality,  over  the  Grecian  cities  in  that  region. 

Precluded  by  his  instructions  from  openly  aiding  the  revolted 
Ariobarzanes,  Timotheus  turned  his  force  against  the  island  of 
Samoa;  which  was  now  held  by  Kyprothemis,  a  Grecian  chief 
with  a  military  force  in  the  service  of  Tigranes,  Persian  satrap 
on  the  opposite  mainland.  How  or  when  Tigranes  had  acquired 
it,  we  do  not  know;  but  the  Persians,  when  once  left  by  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  in  quiet  possession  of  the  continental  Asiatic 
Greeks,  naturally  tended  to  push  their  dominion  over  the  neigh- 
boring islands.  After  carrying  on  his  military  operations  in  Samos, 
with  8,000  peltasts  and  30  triremes,  for  ten  or  eleven  months, 
Timotheus  became  master  of  it.     His  success  was  the  more  grati- 
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fying,  as  lie  had  found  means  to  pay  and  maintain  his  troops 
during  the  whole  time  at  the  cost  of  enemies  ;  without  either  draw- 
ing upon  the  Athenian  treasury,  or  extorting  contributions  from  allies. 
An  important  possession  was  thus  acquired  for  Athens,  while  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Samians  of  the  opposite  party  went  into  banish- 
ment, with  the  loss  of  their  properties.  Since  Samos  was  not  nmong 
the  legitimate  possessions  of  the  Mng  of  Persia,  this  conquest  was 
not  understood  to  import  war  between  him  and  Athens.  Indeed  it 
appears  that  the  revolt  of  Ariobarzanes  and  the  uncertain  fidelity  of 
various  neighboring  satraps,  shook  for  some  time  the  King's  authority, 
and  absorbed  his  revenues  in  these  regions.  Autophradates,  the  satrap 
of  Lydia — and  Mausolus,  native  prince  of  Karia  under  Persian  su- 
premacy— attacked  Ariobaizanes,  with  the  viewT,  real  or  pretended,  of 
quelling  his  revolt  ;  and  laid  siege  to  Assus  and  Adramyttium.  But 
they  are  said  to  have  been  induced  to  desist  by  the  personal  influence 
of  Agesilaus.  As  the  latter  had  no  army,  nor  any  means  of  allure- 
ment (except  perhaps  some  money  derived  from  Ariobarzanes),  we 
may  fairly  presume  that  the  two  besiegers  were  not  very  earnest  in 
the  cause.  Moreover,  we  shall  find  both  of  them,  a  few  years  after- 
ward, in  joint  revolt  with  Ariobarzanes  himself  against  the  Persian 
king.    Agesilaus  obtained,  from  all  three,  pecuniary  aid  for  Sparta. 

The  acquisition  of  Samos,  while  it  exalted  the  reputation  of 
Timotheus,  materially  enlarged  the  maritime  dominion  of  Athens. 
It  seems  also  to  have  weakened  the  hold  of  the  Great  King  on  Asia 
Minor — to  have  disposed  the  residents,  both  satraps  and  Grecian 
cities,  to  revolt — and  thus  to  have  helped  Ariobarzanes,  who  rewarded 
both  Agesilaus  and  Timotheus.  Agesilaus  was  enabled  to  carry 
home  a  sum  of  money  to  his  embarrassed  countrymen  ;  but  Timo- 
theus, declining  pecuniary  aid,  obtained  for  Athens  the  more  valua- 
ble boon  of  readmission  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  Ariobarzanes 
made  over  to  him  Sestus  and  Krithote  in  that  peninsula  ;  possessions 
doubly  precious,  as  they  secured  to  the  Athenians  a  partial  mastery  of 
the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  ;  with  a  large  circumjacent  territory 
for  occupation. 

Samos  and  the  Chersonese  were  not  simply  new  tributary  confed- 
erates aggregated  to  the  Athenian  synod.  They  were,  in  large  pro- 
portion, new  territories  acquired  to  Athens,  open  to  be  occupied  by 
Athenian  citizens  as  out-settlers  or  kleruchs.  Much  of  the  Cherso- 
nese had  been  possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  even  from  the  time  of 
the  first  Miltiades  and  afterward  down  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  empire  in  405  B.C.  Though  all  these  proprietors  had  been 
then  driven  home  and  expropriated,  they  h^d  never  lost  the  hope  of  a 
favorable  turn  of  fortune  and  eventual  re-entry.  That  moment  had 
now  arrived.  The  formal  renunciation  of  all  private  appropriations 
of  land  out  of  Attica,  which  Athens  had  proclaimed  at  the  formation 
of  her  second  confederacy  in  378  B.C.,  as  a  means  of  conciliating 
maritime  allies — was  forgotten,  now  that  she  stood  no  longer  in  fear 
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of  Sparta.  The  same  system  of  kleruchies,  which  iiud  so  much  dis- 
credited her  former  empire,  was  again  partially  commenced.  Many 
kleruchs,  or  lot-holders,  were  sent  out  to  occupy  lands  both  at  Samos 
and  in  the  Chersonese.  These  men  were  Athenian  citizens,  who  still 
remained  citizens  of  Athens  even  in  their  foreign  domicile,  and 
whose  properties  formed  part  of  the  taxable  schedule  of  Athens.  The 
particulars  of  this  important  measure  are  unknown  to  us.  At  Samos 
the  emigrants  nrust  have  been  new  men  ;  for  there  had  never  been 
any  kleruchs  there  before.  But  in  the  Chersonese,  the  old  Athenian 
proprietors,  who  had  been  expropriated  forty  years  before  (or  their 
descendants),  doubtless  now  went  back,  and  tried,  with  more  or  less  of 
success,  to  regain  their  previous  lauds  ;  re-enforced  by  bands  of  new 
emigrants.  And  Timotheus,  having  once  got  footing  at  Sestus  and 
Krithote,  soon  extended  his  acquisitions  to  Elseus  and  other  places  ; 
whereby  Athens  was  emboldened  publicly  to  claim  the  whole  Cher- 
sonese, or  at  least  most  part  of  it,  as  her  own  ancient  possession — 
from  its  extreme  northern  boundary  at  a  line  drawn  across  the  isth- 
mus north  of  Kardia,  down  to  Elaeus  at  its  southern  extremity. 

This  transfer  of  lands  in  Samos  to  Athenian  proprietors,  combined 
with  the  resumption  of  the  Chersonese,  appears  to  have  excited  a 
strong  sensation  throughout  Greece,  as  a  revival  of  ambitious  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  Athens,  and  a  manifest  departure  from  those 
disinterested  professions  which  she  had  set  forth  in  378  B.C.  Even  in 
the  Athenian  assembly,  a  citizen  named  Kydias,  pronounced  an  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  emigration  of  the  kleruchs  to  Samos.  How- 
ever, obnoxious  as  the  measure  was  to  criticism,  yet  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  conquering  siege  and  the  expulsion  of  many  native  proprie- 
tors, it  does  not  seem  to  have  involved  Athens  in  so  much  real  diffi- 
culty as  the  resumption  of  her  old  rights  in  the  Chersonese.  Not  only 
did  she  here  come  into  conflict  with  independent  towns,  like  Kardia, 
which  resisted  her  pretensions — and  with  resident  proprietors  whom 
she  was  to  aid  her  citizens  in  dispossessing — but  also  with  a  new 
enemy,  Kotys,  king  of  Thrace.  That  prince,  claiming  the  Chersonese 
as  Thracian  territory,  was  himself  on  the  point  of  seizing  Sestus, 
when  Agesilaus  or  Ariobarzanes  drove  him  away,  to  make  room  for 
Timotheus  and  the  Athenians. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Kotys — the  new  Thracian  enemy, 
but  previously  the  friend  and  adopted  citizen,  of  Athens — was  father- 
in-law  of  the  Athenian  general  Iphikrates,  whom  he  had  enabled  to 
establish  and  people  the  town  and  settlement  called  Drys,  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace.  Iphikrates  had  been  employed  by  the  Athenians  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  Chalki- 
dike,  and  especially  against  Amphipolis  ;  but  he  had  neither  taken 
the  latter  place,  nor  obtained  (so  far  as  we  know)  any  other  success; 
though  he  had  incurred  the  expense  for  three  years  of  a  mercenary 
general  named  Charidemus  with  a  body  of  troops.  How  so  unprof- 
itable a  result,  on  the  part  of  an  energetic  man  like  Iphikrates,  is  to 
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be  explained — we  cannot  tell.  But  it  naturally  placed  him  before 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  in  disadvantageous  contest  with  Timo- 
theus, who  had  just  acquired  Samos  and  the  Chersonese.  An  addi- 
tional reason  for  mistrusting  Iphikrates,  too,  was  presented  by  the 
fact  that  Athens  was  now  at  war  with  his  father-in-law,  Kotys. 
Hence  it  was  now  resolved  by  the  Athenians  to  recall  him,  and  ap- 
point Timotheus  to  an  extensive  command,  including  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  as  well  as  the  Chersonese.  Perhaps  party  enmities  be- 
tween the  two  Athenian  chiefs,  with  their  respective  friends,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  change.  As  Iphikrates  had  been  the  accuser 
of  Timotheus  a  few  years  before,  so  the  latter  may  have  seized  this 
opportunity  of  retaliating.  At  all  events  the  dismissed  general  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  mistrust  of  his 
countrymen;  taking  part  with  his  father-in-law  Kotys  in  the  war, 
and  actually  fighting  against  Athens.  He  had  got  into  his  possession 
some  hostages  of  Amphipolis,  surrendered  to  him  by  Harpalus: 
which  gave  great  hopes  of  extorting  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
These  hostages  he  had  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  mercenary 
general  Charidemus,  though  a  vote  had  been  passed  in  the  Athenian 
assembly  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Athens.  As  soon  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  Iphikrates  was  canceled,  Charidemus  forthwith  sur- 
rendered the  hostages  to  the  Amphipolitans  themselves,  thus  de- 
priving Athens  of  a  material  advantage.  And  this  was  not  all. 
Though  Charidemus  had  been  three  years  with  his  band  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Athens  under  Iphikrates,  yet  when  the  new  general  Timothe- 
us wished  to  re-engage  him,  he  declined  the  proposition;  conveying 
away  his  troops  in  Athenian  transports,  to  enter  into  the  pay  of  a 
decided  enemy  of  Athens — Kotys;  and  in  conjunction  with  Iphi- 
krates himself.  He  was  subsequently  coming  by  sea  from  Kardia 
to  take  service  under  her  other  enemies,  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis, 
when  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenian  fleet.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  was  again  prevailed  on  to  serve  Athens. 

It  was  against  these  two  cities,  and  the  general  coast  of  Macedonia 
qnd  the  Chalkiclic  Thrace,  that  Timotheus  devoted  his  first  atten- 
tion, postponing  for  the  moment  Kotys  and  the  Chersonese.  In  this 
enterprise  he  found  means  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Macedonia,  which 
had  been  hostile  to  his  predecessor  Iphikrates.  Ptolemy  of  Alorus, 
regent  of  that  country,  who  had  assassinated  the  preceding  king, 
Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  was  himself  assassinated  (365  B.C.) 
by  Perdikkas,  brother  of  Alexander.  Perdikkas,  during  the  first 
year  or  two  of  his  reign,  seems  to  have  been  friendly  and  not 
hostile  to  Athens.  He  lent  aid  to  Timotheus,  who  turned  his 
force  against  Olynthus  and  other  towns  both  in  the  Chalkidic 
Thrace  and  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  Probably  the  Olynthian 
confederacy  may  have  been  again  acquiring  strength  during 
the  years  of  recent  Spartan  humiliation;  so  that  Perdikkas  now 
found  his  account  in  assisting  Athens  to  subdue  or  enfeeble  it,  just 
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as  his  father  Amyntas  had  invoked  Sparta  for  the  like  purpose. 
Timotheus,  with  the  assistance  of  Perdikkas,  was  very  successful  in 
these  parts;  making  himself  master  of  Torone,  Potidsea,  Pydna, 
Methone,  and  various  other  places.  As  he  mastered  many  of  the 
Chalkidic  towns  allied  with  Olynthus,  the  means  and  adherents  still 
retained  by  that  city  became  so  much  diminished,  that  Timotheus  is 
spoken  of  loosely  as  having  conquered  it.  Here,  as  at  Samos,  he 
obtained  his  successes  not  only  without  cost  to  Athens,  but  also  (as 
we  are  told)  without  severities  upon  the  allies,  simply  from  the 
regular  contributions  of  the  Thracian  confederates  of  Athens,  as- 
sisted by  the  employment  of  a  temporary  coinage  of  base  metal. 
Yet  though  Timotheus  was  thus  victorious  in  and  near  the  Ther- 
maic  Gulf,  he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor  in  his 
attempt  to  achieve  that  which  Athens  had  most  at  heart — the  capture 
of  Amphipolis;  although,  by  the  accidental  capture  of  Charidemus 
at  sea,  he  was  enabled  again  to  enlist  that  chief  with  his  band, 
whose  services  seem  to  have  been  gratefully  appreciated  at  Athens. 
Timotheus  first  dispatched  Alkimachus,  who  was  repulsed — then 
landed  himself  and  attacked  the  city.  But  the  Amphipolitans,  aided 
by  the  neighboring  Thracians,  in  large  numbers  (and  perhaps  by  the 
Thracian  Kotys),  made  so  strenuous  a  resistance,  that  he  was  forced 
to  retire  with  loss;  and  even  to  burn  some  triremes,  which,  having 
been  carried  across  to  assail  the  city  from  the  wide  part  of  the  river 
Strymon  above,  could  not  be  brought  off  iu  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Timotheus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  war  against  Kotys  in 
Thrace,  and  to  the  defense  of  the  newly-acquired  Athenian  posses- 
sions in  the  Chersonese,  now  menaced  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
and  unexpected  enemy  to  Athens  in  the  eastern  waters  of  the  ^Egean 
— a  Theban  fleet. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  366  B.C.,  Thebes  had  sustained 
great  misfortunes  in  Thessaly.  Pelopidas  had  been  fraudulently  seized 
and  detained  as  prisoner  by  Alexander  of  Pherae;  a  Theban  army  had 
been  sent  to  rescue  him,  but  had  been  dishonorably  repulsed,  and  had 
only  been  enabled  to  effect  its  retreat  by  the  genius  of  Epaminondas, 
then  serving  as  a  private,  and  called  upon  by  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
command.  Afterward,  Epaminondas  himself  had  been  sent  at  the 
head  of  a  second  army  to  extricate  his  captive  friend,  which  he  had 
accomplished,  but  not  without  relinquishing  Thessaly  and  leaving 
Alexander  more  powerful  than  ever.  For  a  certain  time  after  this 
defeat,  the  Thebans  remained  comparatively  humbled  and  quiet.  At 
length,  the  aggravated  oppressions  of  the  tyrant  Alexander  occasioned 
such  suffering,  and  provoked  such  missions  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  Thessaliaus  to  Thebes,  that  Pelopidas,  burning  with  ardor  to 
revenge  both  his  city  and  himself,  prevailed  on  the  Thebans  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Thes- 
saly. 

At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  remarkable  successes  of  the  Athe- 
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nians  under  Timotheus,  at  Samos  and  the  Chersonese,  had  excited 
uneasiness  throughout  Greece,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  The- 
bans.  Epaminondas  ventured  to  propose  to  his  countrymen  that  they 
should  grapple  with  Athens  on  her  own  element,  and  compete  for  the 
headship  of  Greece  not  only  on  land  but  at  sea.  In  fact  the  rescript 
brought  down  by  Pelopidas  from  the  Persian  court  sanctioned  this 
pretension,  by  commanding  Athens  to  lay  up  her  ships  of  war,  on  pain 
of  incurring  the  chastisement  of  the  Great  King;  a  mandate,  which 
she  had  so  completely  defied  as  to  push  her  maritime  efforts  more 
energetically  than  before.  Epaminondas  employed  all  his  eloquence 
to  impress  upon  his  countrymen,  that,  Sparta  being  now  humbled, 
Athens  was  their  actual  and  prominent  enemy.  He  reminded  them 
— in  language  such  as  had  been  used  by  Brasidas  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  by  Hermokrates  at  Syracuse — that  men 
such  as  the  Thebans,  brave  and  trained  soldiers  on  land,  could  soon 
acquire  the  like  qualities  on  shipboard ;  and  that  the  Athenians  them- 
selves had  once  been  mere  landsmen,  until  the  exigencies  of  the  Per- 
sian war  forced  them  to  take  to  the  sea.  "  We  must  put  down  this 
haughty  rival  (he  exhorted  his  countrymen);  we  must  transfer  to  our 
own  citadel,  the  Kadmeia,  those  magnificent  Propylaea  which  adorn 
the  entrance  of  the  acropolis  at  Athens. " 

Such  emphatic  language,  as  it  long  lived  in  the  hostile  recollection 
of  Athenian  orators,  so  it  excited  at  the  moment  extreme  ardor  on 
the  part  of  the  Theban  hearers.  They  resolved  to  build  and  equip 
one  hundred  triremes,  and  to  construct  docks  with  ship-houses  fit  for 
the  constant  maintenance  of  such  a  number.  Epaminondas  himself 
was  named  commander,  to  sail  with  the  first  fleet,  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  ready,  to  Hellespont  and  the  islands  near  Ionia;  while  invitations 
were  at  the  same  time  dispatched  to  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium, 
encouraging  them  to  prepare  for  breaking  with  Athens.  Some  oppo- 
sition however  was  made  in  the  Theban  assembly  to  the  new  under- 
taking; especially  by  Menekleidas,  an  opposition  speaker,  who,  being 
frequent  and  severe  in  his  criticisms  upon  the  leading  men  such  as 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  has  been  handed  down  by  Nepos  and 
Plutarch  in  odious  colors.  Demagogues  like  him,  whose  power  re- 
sided in  the  public  assembly,  are  commonly  represented  as  if  they 
had  a  natural  interest  in  plunging  their  cities  into  wrar,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  more  matter  of  accusation  against  the  leading  men. 
This  representation  is  founded  mainly  on  the  picture  which  Thucydi- 
des  gives  of  Kleon  in  the  first  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war:  I  have 
endeavored  in  a  former  volume  to  show,  that  it  is  not  a  fair  estimate 
even  of  Kleon  separately,  much  less  of  the  demagogues  generally, 
un  warlike  men  both  in  taste  and  aptitudes.  Menekleidas  at  Thebes, 
far  from  promoting  warlike  expeditions  in  order  that  he  might  de- 
nounce the  generals  when  they  came  back,  advocated  the  prudence 
of  continued  peace,  and  accused  Epaminondas  of  involving  his  coun- 
try in  distant  and  dangerous  schemes,  with  a  view  to  emulate  the 
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glories  of  Agamemnon  by  sailing  from  Aulis  in  Boeotia,  as  comman 
der  of  an  imposing  fleet  to  make  conquests  in  the  Hellespont.  "  Bj 
the  help  of  Thebes  (replied  Epaminondas)  I  have  already  done  more 
than  Agamemnon.  He,  with  the  forces  of  Sparta  and  all  Greece  be- 
sides, was  ten  years  in  taking  a  single  city;  while  i",  with  the  single 
force  of  Thebes  and  at  the  single  day  of  Leuktra,  have  crushed  the 
power  of  the  Agamemnonian  Sparta."  While  repelling  the  charge 
of  personal  motives,  Epaminondas  contended  that  peace  would  be 
tantamount  to  an  abnegation  of  the  headship  of  Greece  ;  and  that,  if 
Thebes  wished  to  maintain  that  ascendant  station,  she  must  keep  her 
citizens  in  constant  warlike  training  and  action. 

To  err  with  Epaminondas  may  be  considered,  by  some  readers,  as 
better  than  being  right  with  Menekleidas.  But  on  the  main  point  of 
this  debate,  Menekleidas  appears  to  have  been  really  right.  For  the 
general  exhortations  ascribed  to  Epaminondas  resemble  but  too  closely 
those  feverish  stimulants,  which  Alkibiades  administered  at  Athens 
to  wind  up  his  countrymen  for  the  fatal  expedition  against  Syracuse. 
If  we  should  even  grant  his  advice  to  be  wise,  in  reference  to  land- 
warfare,  we  must  recollect  that  he  was  here  impelling  Thebes  into  a 
new  and  untried  maritime  career,  for  which  she  had  neither  aptitude 
nor  facilities.  To  maintain  ascendency  on  land  alone,  would  require 
all  her  force,  and  perhaps  prove  too  hard  for  her ;  to  maintain  ascend- 
ency by  land  and  sea  at  once  would  be  still  more  impracticable.  By 
grasping  at  both,  she  would  probably  keep  neither.  Such  considera- 
tions warrant  us  in  suspecting,  that  the  project  of  stretching  across  the 
^gean  for  ultramarine  dependencies  was  suggested  to  this  great  man 
not  so  much  by  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  permanent  interests  of 
Thebes,  as  by  jealousy  of  Athens — especially  since  the  recent  con- 
quests of  Timotheus. 

The  project  however  was  really  executed,  and  a  large  Theban  fleet 
under  Epaminondas  crossed  the  iEgean  in  363  B.C.  In  the  same 
year,  apparently,  Pelopidas  marched  into  Thessaly,  at  the  head  of 
a  Theban  laud-force,  against  Alexander  of  Pherae.  What  the  fleet 
achieved,  we  are  scarcely  permitted  to  know.  It  appears  that  Epam- 
inondas visited  Byzantium;  and  we  are  told  that  he  drove  off  the 
Athenian  guard-squadron  under  Laches,  prevailing  upon  several  of 
the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  in  his  favor.  Both  he  and  Timotheus 
appear  to  have  been  in  these  seas,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  at  least 
with  no  great  interval  of  time  between.  Both  were  solicited  by  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  against  the  people;  and  both 
declined  to  furnish  aid.  Timotheus  is  said  to  have  liberated  the 
besieged  town  ofKyzikus;  by  whom  it  was  besieged,  we  do  not 
certainly  know,  but  probably  by  the  Theban  fleet.  Epaminondas 
brought  back  his  fleet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without  having  gained 
any  splendid  victory,  or  acquired  any  tenable  possession  for  Thebes; 
yet  not  without  weakening  Athens,  unsettling  her  hold  upon  her 
dependencies,  and  seconding  indn-ectly  the  hostilities  carried,  on  by 
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Kotys;  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  affairs  in  the  Chersonese  and 
Thrace  were  much  less  prosperous  in  362  B.C.  than  they  had  been  in 
364  B.C.  Probably  Epaminondas  intended  to  return  with  his  fleet 
in  the  next  year  (362  B.C.),  and  to  push  his  maritime  enterprises  still 
further;  but  we  shall  find  him  imperatively  called  elsewhere,  to 
another  and  a  fatal  battle-field.  And  thus  the  first  naval  expedition 
of  Thebes  was  likewise  the  last.  t 

Meanwhile  his  friend  and  colleague  Pclopidas  had  marched  into 
Thessaly  against  the  despot  Alexander;  who  was  now  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  holding  in  dependence  a  large  portion  of  Thessaly 
together  with  the  Phthiot  Achaeans  and  the  Magnetes,  and  having 
Athens  as  his  ally.  Nevertheless,  so  revolting  had  been  his  cruelties, 
and  so  numerous  were  the  malcontents  who  had.  sent  to  invite  aid 
from  Thebes,  that  Pelopidas  did  not  despair  of  overpowering  him. 
Nor  was  he  daunted  even  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  said  to 
have  occurred  just  as  he  was  commencing  his  march,  nor  by  the 
gloomy  warnings  which  the  prophets  founded  upon  it ;  though  this 
event  intimidated  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  so  that  his  force  was 
rendered  less  numerous  as  well  as  less  confident.  Arriving  at  Phar- 
salus,  and  strengthening  himself  by  the  junction  of  his  Thessalian 
allies,  he  found  Alexander  approaching  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a 
well-appointed  mercenary  force,  greatly  superior  in  number.  The 
two  chiefs  contended  who  should  occupy  first  the  hills  called  Kynos 
Kcphalse,  or  the  Dog's  Heads.  Pelopidas  arrived  there  first  with  his 
cavalry,  beat  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  some 
distance;  but  he  thus  left  the  hills  open  to  be  occupied  by  the  numer- 
ous infantry  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own  infantry,  coming  up  later, 
were  repulsed  with  loss  in  their  attempt  to  carry  the  position.  Thus 
unpromising  did  the  battle  appear,  when  Pelopidas  returned  from 
the  pursuit.  Ordering  his  victorious  cavalry  to  charge  the  infantry 
on  the  hill  in  flank,  he  immediately  dismounted,  seized  his  shield,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  discouraged  infantry,  whom  he 
again  led  up  the  hill  to  attack  the  position.  His  presence  infused  so 
much  fresh  ardor,  that  his  troops,  in  spite  of  being  twice  repulsed 
succeeded  in  a  third  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  Thus  master  of  the  hill,  Pelopidas  saw  before  him  the 
whole  army  of  the  enemy,  retiring  in  some  disorder,  though  not  yet 
beaten;  while  Alexander  in  person  wTas  on  the  right  wing,  exerting 
himself  to  rally  and  encourage  them.  When  Pclopidas  beheld,  as  it 
were  within  his  reach,  this  detested  enemy — whose  treacherous  arrest 
and  dungeon  he  had  himself  experienced,  and  whose  cruelties  filled 
every  one's  mouth — he  was  seized  with  a  transport  of  rage  and  mad- 
nesss,  like  Cyrus  the  younger  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa  at  the  sight  of 
his  brother  Artaxerxes.  Without  thinking  of  his  duties  as  a  general, 
or  even  looking  to  see  by  whom  he  w^as  followed,  he  rushed  impetu- 
ously forward,  with  loud  cries  and  challenges  to  Alexander  to  come 
forth  and  fight.     The  latter,  declining  the  challenge  retired  amon£ 
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his  guards,  into  the  midst  of  whom  Pelopidas  plunged,  with  the  few 
who  followed  him,  and  there,  while  fighting  with  desperate  bravery, 
met  his  death.  So  rapidly  had  this  rash  proceeding  been  consum- 
mated, that  his  army  behind  did  not  at  first  perceive  it.  But  they 
presently  hastened  forward  to  rescue  or  avenge  him,  vigorously 
charged  the  troops  of  Alexander,  and  put  them  .to  flight  with  severe 
loss. 

Yet  this  victory,  though  important  to  the  Thebans,  and  still  more 
important  to  the  Thessalians,  was  to  both  of  them  robbed  of  all  its 
sensible  value  by  the  death  of  Pelopidas.  The  demonstrations  of 
grief  throughout  the  army  were  unbounded  and  universal.  The  sol- 
diers yet  warm  from  their  victory,  the  wounded  men  with  wounds 
still  untended,  flocked  around  the  corpse,  piling  up  near  to  it  as  a 
trophy  the  arms  of  the  slain  enemies.  Many,  refusing  either  to  kin- 
dle fire,  or  to  touch  their  evening  meal,  testified  their  affliction  by 
cutting  off  their  own  hair  as  well  as  the  manes  of  their  horses.  The 
Thessalian  cities  vied  with  each  other  in  tokens  of  affectionate 
respect,  and  obtained  from  the  Thebans  permission  to  take  the  chief 
share  in  his  funeral,  as  their  lost  guardian  and  protector.  At  Thebes, 
the  emotion  was  no  less  strikingly  manifested.  Endeared  to  his 
countrymen  first  as  the  head  of  that  devoted  handful  of  exiles  who 
braved  every  peril  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  Pelop- 
idas had  been  re-elected  without  interruption  to  the  annual  office  of 
Boeotarch  during  all  the  years  that  had  since  elapsed  (378-364  B.C.). 
He  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  all  their  struggles,  and  all  their  glo- 
ries; he  had  been  foremost  to  cheer  them  in  the  hour  of  despondency; 
he  had  lent  himself,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  patriot  and  the  generosity 
of  a  friend,  to  second  the  guiding  ascendency  of  Epaminondas,  and 
his  moderation  of  dealing  toward  conquered  enemies. 

All  that  Thebes  could  do  was  to  avenge  the  death  of  Pelopidas. 
The  Theban  generals,  Malkitas  and  Diogeiton,  conducted  a  powerful 
force  of  7,000  hoplites  into  Thessaly,  and  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  their  partisans  in  that  country.  With  this  united  army  they 
pressed  Alexander  hard,  completely  worsted  him,  and  reduced  him 
to  submit  to  their  own  terms.  He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  all  his 
dependencies  in  Thessaly;  to  confine  himself  to  Pherae,  with  its  ter- 
ritory near  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  ;  and  to  swear  adherence  to  Thebes 
as  a  leader.  All  Thessaly,  together  with  the  Phthiot  Achaeans  and 
the  Magnetes,  became  annexed  to  the  headship  of  the  Thebans,  who 
thus  acquired  greater  ascendency  in  northern  Greece  than  they  had 
ever  enjoyed  before.  The  power  of  Alexander  was  effectually  put 
down  on  land;  but  he  still  continued  both  powerful  and  predatory 
at  sea,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  ensuing  year. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  MANTTNEIA. 

It  was  during  this  period — while  Epaminondas  was  absent  with 
the  fleet,  and  while  Pelopidas  was  engaged  in  that  Thessalian  cam- 
paign from  whence  he  never  returned — that  the  Thebans  destroyed 
Orchomenus.     That  city,  the  second  in  the  Boeotian  federation,  had 
always  been  disaffected  toward  Thebes.     The  absence  of  the  two 
great  leaders,  as  well  as  of  a  large  Theban  force  in  Thessaly,  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Orchomenian  Knights  or  Horsemen 
(the  first  and  richest  among  the  citizens,  300  in  number)  as  a  favor- 
able moment  for    attack.     Some  Theban   exiles  took  part  in  this 
scheme,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  existing  government;  and  a 
day,  appointed  for  a  military  review  near  Thebes,  was  fixed  for  exe- 
cution.    A  large  number  of  conspirators  joined,  with  apparent  ar- 
dor.    But  before  the  day  arrived,  several  of  them  repented  and  be- 
trayed  the   plot  to  the  Bceotarchs;  upon  which    the   Orchomenian 
horsemen    were  seized,  brought  before  the  Theban  assembly,  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed.     Moreover,  the  resolution  was  taken 
to  destroy  the  town,  to  kill  the  male  adults,  and  to  sell  the  women 
and   children   into    slavery.     This  barbarous  decree  was  executed, 
though  probably  a  certain  fraction  found  means  to  escape,  forming 
the  kernel  of  that  population  which  was  afterwards  restored.     The 
full  measure  of  ancient  Theban  hatred  was  thus  satiated;  a  hatred 
tracing  its  origin  even  to  those  mythical  times  when  Thebes  was  said 
to  have  paid  tribute  to  Orchomenus.     But  the  erasure  of  this  vener- 
able city  from  the  list  of  autonomous  units  in  Hellas,  with  the  whole- 
sale execution  and  sale  of  so  many  free  kinsmen  into  slavery,  excited 
strong  sympathy  throughout  the  neighbors,  as  well  as  repugnance 
against  Theban  cruelty;  a  sentiment  probably  aggravated  by  the  fact, 
which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  concurrent — that  the  Thebans 
appropriated  the  territory  among  their  own  citizens.     It  would  seem 
that  the  neighboring  town  of  Koroneia  shared  the  same  fate;  at  least 
the  two  are  afterwards  spoken  of  together  in  such  manner  as  to 
make  us  suppose  so.     Thebes  thus  absorbed  into  herself  these  two 
towns  and  territories  to  the  north  of  her  own  city,  as  well  as  Plataea 
and  Thespise  to  the  south. 

We  must  recollect  that  during  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  and  the 
period  of  Theban  struggle  and  humiliation,  before  the  battle  of  Leuk- 
tra,  Orchomenus  had  actively  embraced  the  Spartan  cause.  Shortly 
after  that  victory,  the  Thebans  had  been  anxious  under  their  first 
impulse  of  resentment  to  destroy  the  city,  but  had  been  restrained  by 
the  lenient  recommendations  of  Epaminondas.  All  their  half-sup- 
pressed wrath  was  revived  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Orchomenian 
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Knights,  yet  the  extreme  severity  of  the  proceeding  would  never 
have  been  consummated  but  for  the  absence  of  Epaminondas,  who 
was  deeply  chagrined  on  his  return.  He  well  knew  the  bitter  cen- 
sures which  Thebes  would  draw  upon  herself  by  punishing  the  entire 
city  for  the  conspiracy  of  the  wealthy  Knights,  and  in  a  manner 
even  more  rigorous  than  Plataea  and  Thespiae ;  since  the  inhabitants 
of  these  two  latter  were  expelled  with  their  families  out  of  Bceotia, 
while  the  Orchomenian  male  adults  were  slain,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  into  slavery. 

On  returning  from  his  maritime  expedition  at  the  end  of  363  B.C., 
Epaminondas  was  re-elected  one  of  the  Bceotarchs.  He  had  prob- 
ably intended  to  renew  his  cruise  during  the  coming  year.  But  his 
chagrin  for  the  Orchomenian  affair,  and  his  grief  for  the  death  of 
Pelopidas — an  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  a  political  colleague  whom 
he  could  trust — might  deter  him  from  a  second  absence;  while  the 
affairs  of  Peloponnesus  also  were  now  becoming  so  complicated  as 
to  render  the  necessity  of  renewed  Theban  interference  again  prob- 
able. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  366  B.C.  with  Corinth,  Phlius,  etc., 
Thebes  had  sent  no  army  into  that  peninsula;  though  her  harmost 
and  garrison  still  continued  at  Tegea,  perhaps  at  Megalopolis  and 
Messene  also.  The  Arcadians,  jealous  of  her  as  well  as  disunited 
among  themselves,  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  her  enemy  Athens.  The  main  conflict  however  now  was  be- 
tween the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleians,  respecting  the  possession  of 
Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid.  The  Eleians  about  this  time  (365  B.C.) 
came  into  alliance  again  with  Sparta,  relinquishing  their  alliance  with 
Thebes;  while  the  Achaeans,  having  come  into  vigorous  co-operation 
witli  Sparta  ever  since  367  b.c  (by  reaction  against  the  Thebans, 
who,  reversing  the  judicious  and  moderate  policy  of  Epaminondas, 
violently  changed  the  Achaean  governments),  allied  themselves  with 
Elis  also,  in  or  before  365  b.c  And  thus  Sparta,  though  robbed  by 
the  pacification  of  366  b.c  of  the  aid  of  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus, 
etc. ,  had  now  acquired  in  exchange  Elis  and  Achaia — confederates 
not  less  valuable. 

Triphylia,  the  territory  touching  the  wrestern  sea  of  Peloponnesus, 
immediately  north  of  the  river  Neda — and  the  Pisatid  (in- 
cluding the  lower  course  of  the  river  Alpheius  and  the  plain  of 
Olympia),  immediately  north  of  Triphylia — both  of  them  between 
Messeuia  and  Elis— had  been  in  former  times  conquered  and  long 
held  by  the  Eleians,  but  alwa}rs  as  discontented  subjects.  Sparta, 
in  the  days  of  her  unquestioned  supremacy,  had  found  it  politic  to 
vindicate  their  independence,  and  had  compelled  the  Eleians,  after 
a  war  of  two  or  three  years,  to  renounce  formally  all  dominion  over 
them.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  battle  of  Leuktra  disarmed 
Sparta,  than  the  Eleians  reclaimed  their  lost  dominion;  while  the 
subjects  on  their  side  found  new  protectors  in  the  Arcadians,  and 
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were  even  admitted,  under  pretense  of  kindred  race,  into  the  Pan 
Arcadian  confederacy.  The  Persian  rescript  brought  down  by  Pe, 
lopidas  (367-366  B.C.)  seems  to  have  reversed  this  arrangement,  recog> 
nizing  the  imperial  rights  of  the  Eleians.  But  as  the  Arcadians  had 
repudiated  the  rescript,  it  remained  for  the  Eleians  to  enforce  their  im- 
perial rights  by  arms,  if  they  could.  They  found  Sparta  in  the  same 
interest  as  themselves;  not  only  equally  hostile  to  the  Orcadians,  but 
also  complaining  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  Messene,  as  they 
complained  of  the  loss  of  Triphylia.  Sparta  had  just  gained  a  slight 
advantage  over  the  Arcadians,  in  the  recapture  of  Sellasia;  chiefly 
through  the  aid  of  a  Syracusan  re-enforcement  of  twelve  triremes, 
sent  to  them  by  the  younger  Dionysius,  but  with  orders  speedily  to 
return. 

Besides  the  imperial  claims  over  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid,  which 
thus  placed  El  is  in  alliance  with  Sparta  and  in  conflict  with  Arca- 
dia— there  was  also  a  territory  lying  north  of  the  Alpheius  (on  the 
hilly  ground  forming  the  western  or  Eleian  side  of  Mount  Eryman- 
thus,  between  Elis  and  the  north-western  portion  of  Arcadia),  which 
included  Lasion  and  the  highland  townships  called  Akroreii,  and 
which  was  disputed  between  Elis  and  Arcadia.  At  this  moment  it 
was  included  as  a  portion  of  the  Pan-Arcadian  aggregate;  but  the 
Eleians,  claiming  it  as  their  own,  and  suddenly  marching  in  along 
with  a  body  of  Arcadian  exiles,  seized  and  occupied  Lasion  as  well 
as  some  of  the  neighboring  Akroreii.  The  Arcadians  were  not  slow 
in  avenging  the  affront.  A  body  of  their  Pan- Arcadian  militia 
called  the  Epariti,  collected  from  the  various  cities  and  districts, 
marched  to  Lasion,  defeated  the  Eleian  hoplites  with  considerable 
loss  both  of  men  and  arms,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  district.  The 
victors  recovered  both  Lasion  and  all  the  Akroreii,  except  Thraus 
tus;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia, 
and  took  formal  possession  of  it,  planting  a  garrison,  protected  by  3 
regular  stockaded  circle,  on  the  hill  called  Kronion.  Having  made 
good  this  position,  they  marched  on  even  to  the  city  of  Elis  itself, 
which  was  unfortified  (though  it  had  a  tenable  acropolis),  so  that  they 
were  enabled  to  enter  it,  finding  no  resistance  until  they  reached  the 
agora.  Here  they  found  mustered  the  Eleian  horsemen  and  the  choser 
Jioplites,  who  repulsed  them  with  some  loss.  But  Elis  was  in  grea 
consternation;  while  a  democratical  opposition  now  manifested  it- 
self against  the  ruling  oligarchy — seizing  the  acropolis  in  hopes  of 
admitting  the  Arcadians.  The  bravery  of  the  horsemen  and  Liop- 
lites,  however,  put  down  this  internal  movement,recovered  the  eicrop- 
olis,  and  forced  the  malcontents,  to  the  number  of  400,  to  evacuate 
the  city.  Thus  expelled,  the  latter  seized  and  established  themselves 
at  Pylus  (in  the  Eleian  territory,  about  nine  miles  from  Elis  towards 
the  Arcadian  border),  where  they  were  re-enforced  not  only  by  a  body 
of  Arcadians,  but  also  by  many  of  their  partisans  who  came  from 
the  city  to  join  them.     From  this  fortified  post,  planted  in  the  coun- 
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try  like  Dekeleia  in  Attica,  they  carried  on  harassing  war  against 
the  Eleians  in  the  city,  and  reduced  them  after  some  time  to  great 
« traits.  There  were  even  hopes  of  compelling  the  city  to  surrender, 
and  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Arcadians  was  invited  to  complete  the 
enterprise.  The  Eleians  were  only  rescued  by  a  re-enforcement  from 
their  allies  in  Achaia,  who  came  in  large  force  and  placed  the  city 
in  safety,  so  that  the  Arcadians  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay 
waste  the  territory  around. 

Retiring  on  this  occasion,  the  Arcadians  renewed  their  invasion  not 
long  afterward;  their  garrison  still  occupying  Olympia,  and  the 
exiles  continuing  at  Pylus.  They  now  marched  all  across  the  coun- 
try, even  approaching  Kyllene,  the  harbor  of  Elis  on  the  western  sea. 
Between  the  harbor  and  the  city,  the  Eleians  ventured  to  attack  them, 
but  were  defeated  with  such  loss,  that  their  general  Andromachus 
(who  had  prompted  the  attack)  fell  upon  his  sword  in  despair.  The 
distress  of  the  Eleians  became  greater  than  ever.  In  hopes  of  draw- 
ing off  the  Arcadian  invaders,  they  sent  an  envoy  to  Sparta,  entreat- 
ing that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  make  a  diversion  on  their  side  of 
Arcadia.  Accordingly  the  Spartan  prince  Architlamus  (son  of  King 
Agesilaus),  invading  the  south-western  portion  of  Arcadia,  occupied 
a  hill -town  or  post  called  Kromnus  (seemingly  in  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis,  and  cutting  off  the  communication  between  that  city 
and  Messene),  which  he  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  about  200  Spar- 
tans and  Periceki.  The  effect  which  the  Eleians  contemplated  was 
produced.  The  Arcadian  army  (except  the  garrison  of  Olympia) 
being  withdrawn  home,  they  had  leisure  to  act  against  P}ius.  The 
Pylian  exiles  had  recently  made  an  abortive  attempt  upon  Thalamre, 
on  their  return  from  which  they  were  overtaken  and  worsted  by  the 
Eleians,  with  severe  loss  in  killed,  and  200  of  their  number  ultimately 
made  prisoners.  Among  these  latter,  all  the  Eleian  exiles  were  at 
once  put  to  death;  all  the  remainder  sold  for  slaves. 

Meanwhile  the  main  Arcadian  force,  which  had  returned  from 
Elis,  was  joined  by  allies  —  Thebans,  Argeians,  and  MeSsenians — 
and  marched  at  once  to  Kromnus.  They  there  blocked  up  the  Lace- 
daemonian garrison  by  a  double  palisade  carried  all  round,  which 
they  kept  a  numerous  force  to  occupy.  In  vain  did  Archidamus  at- 
tempt to  draw  them  off,  b}r  carrying  his  devastations  into  the  Skiritis 
and  other  portions  of  Arcadia;  for  the  Skiritae,  in  former  days  depend- 
ants of  Sparta  and  among  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian armies,  had  now  become  independent  Arcadians.  The 
blockade  was  still  continued  without  interruption.  Archidamus  next 
tried  to  get  possession  of  a  hill-top  which  commanded  the  Arcadian 
position.  But  in  marching  along  the  road  up,  he  encountered  the 
enemy  in  great  force,  and  was  repulsed  with  some  loss;  himself  being 
thrust  through  the  thigh  with  a  spear,  and  his  relatives  Polyaenidas 
and  Chilon  slain.  The  Lacedaemonian  troops  retreated  for  some 
space  into  a  wider  breadth  of  ground,  where  they  were  again  formed 
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in  battle  order,  yet  greatly  discouraged  both  by  the  repulse  and  by 
the  communication  of  the  names  of  the  slain,  who  were  among  the 
most  distinguished  soldiers  of  Sparta.  The  Arcadians  on  the  con- 
trary were  advancing  to  the  charge  in  high  spirits,  when  an  ancient 
Spartan,  stepping  forth  from  the  ranks,  shouted  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  What  need  to  fight,  gentlemen?  Is  it  not  better  to  conclude  a  truce 
and  separate  ?"  Both  armies  accepted  the  proposition  joyfully.  The 
truce  was  concluded;  the  Lacedsemoniafas  took  up  their  dead  and  re- 
tired: the  Arcadians  also  retreated  to  the  spot  where  they  had  gained 
their  advantage,  and  there  erected  their  trophy. 

Under  the  graphic  description  here  given  by  Xenophon,  seems  to 
be  concealed  a  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  more  serious  than  he 
likes  to  enunciate.  The  Arcadians  completely  gained  their  point,  by 
continuing  the  blockade  without  interruption.  One  more  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  relief  of  their  countrymen.  Sud- 
denly assailing  the  palisade  at  night,  they  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
portion  of  it  guarded  by  the  Argeians.  They  broke  down  an  open- 
ing, and  called  to  the  besieged  to  hasten  out.  But  the  relief  had 
come  unexpected,  so  that  only  a  few  of  those  near  at  hand  could 
profit  by  it  to  escape.  The  Arcadians,  hurrying  to  the  spot  in  large 
force,  drove  off  the  assailants  and  re-enclosed  the  besieged,  who  were 
soon  compelled  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions.  More  than  100 
prisoners,  Spartans  and  Periceki  together,  were  distributed  among  the 
captors — Argeians,  Thebans,  Arcadians  and  Messenians — one  share 
to  each.  Sixty  years  before,  the  capture  of  220  Spartans  and  Lace- 
daemonians in  Sphakteria,  by  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  had  excited 
the  extreme  of  incredulous  wonder  throughout  all  Greece;  emphati- 
cally noted  by  the  impartial  Thucydides.  Now,  not  a  trace  of  such 
sentiment  appears,  even  in  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon.  So  sadly 
had  Spartan  glory  declined ! 

Having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  attack,  the  Arcadians  re- 
sumed their  aggression  against  Elis,  in  conjunction  with  a  new  proj- 
ect of  considerable  moment.  It  was  now  the  spring  immediately 
preceding  the  celebration  of  the  great  quadrennial  Olympic  festival 
which  came  about  midsummer.  The  presidency  over  this  sacred 
ceremony  had  long  been  the  cherished  privilege  of  the  Eleians,  who 
had  acquired  it  when  they  conquered  the  Pisatans — the  inhabitants 
of  the  region  immediately  around  Olympia,  and  the  first  curators  of 
the  festival  in  its  most  primitive  state.  These  Pisatans,  always  reluc- 
tant subjects  of  Elis,  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that  the  presidency 
of  the  festival  belonged  to  them  of  right;  and  had  entreated  Sparta 
to  restore  to  them  their  right,  thirty-five  j^ears  before,  when  Agis  as 
conqueror  imposed  terms  of  peace  upon  the  Eleians.  Their  request 
had  been  then  declined,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  poor  and 
rude  to  do  worthy  honor  to  the  ceremony.  But  on  now  renewing  it, 
they  found  the  Arcadians  more  compliant  than  the  Spartans  had  been. 
The  Arcadian  garrison,  which  had  occupied  the  sacred  plain  of 
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Olympia  for  more  than  a  year,  being  strongly  re-enforced,  preparation 
was  made  for  celebrating  the  festival  by  the  Pisatans  under  Arcadian 
protection.  The  Grecian  states  would  receive  with  surprise,  on  this 
occasion,  two  distinct  notices  from  official  heralds,  announcing  to 
them  the  commencement  of  the  hieromenia  or  sacred  season,  and  the 
precise  day  when  the  ceremonies  would  begin :  since  doubtless  the 
Eleians,  though  expelled  by  force  from  Olympia,  still  asserted  their 
rights  and  sent  round  their  notices  as  usual. 

It  was  evident  that  this  memorable  plain,  consecrated  as  it  was  to 
Hellenic  brotherhood  and  communion,  would  on  the  present  occasion 
be  dishonored  by  dispute  and  perhaps  by  bloodshed:  for  the  Arcadians 
summoned  to  the  spot,  besides  their  own  military  strength,  a  consid- 
erable body  of  allies;  2,000  hoplites  from  Argos,  and  400  horsemen 
from  Athens.  So  imposing  a  force  being  considered  sufficient  to 
deter  the  unwarlike  Eleians  from  any  idea  of  asserting  their  rights  by 
Arms,  the  Arcadians  and  Pisatans  began  the  festival  with  its  ordinary 
routine  of  sacrifice  and  matches.  Having  gone  through  the  chariot- 
race,  they  entered  upon  the  pentathlon,  or  quintuple  contest,  wherein 
the  running  match  and  the  wrestling  match  came  first  in  order.  The 
running  match  had  already  been  completed,  and  those  who  had  been 
successful  enough  in  it  to  go  on  contending  for  the  prize  in  the  other 
four  points,  had  begun  to  wrestle  in  the  space  between  the  stadium 
and  the  great  altar — when  suddenly  the  Eleians  were  seen  entering  the 
sacred  ground  in  arms,  accompanied  by  their  allies  the  Achasans,  and 
marching  up  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little  river  Kladeus — which 
flowed  at  a  little  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  Altis,  or  interior 
inclosed  precinct  of  Zeus,  falling  afterward  into  the  Alpheius.  Upon 
this  the  Arcadians  drew  up  in  armed  order,  on  their  own  side  of  the 
Kladeus,  to  resist  the  further  approach  of  the  Eleians.  The  latter, 
with  a  boldness  for  which  no  one  gave  them  credit,  forded  the  rivu- 
let, headed  by  Stratolas  with  his  chosen  band  of  300,  and  vigorously 
charged  first  the  Arcadians,  next  the  Argeians;  both  of  whom  were 
defeated  and  driven  back.  The  victorious  Eleians  forced  their  way 
into  the  Altis,  and  pressed  forward  to  reach  the  great  altar.  But  at 
every  step  of  their  advance  the  resistance  became  stronger,  aided  as 
it  was  by  numerous  buildings — the  Senate-house,  the  temple  of  Zeus, 
and  various  porticoes — which  both  deranged  their  ranks,  and  furnished 
excellent  positions  of  defense  for  darters  and  archers  on  the  roofs. 
Stratolas  was  here  slain,  while  his  troops,  driven  out  of  the  sacred 
ground,  were  compelled  to  recross  the  Kladeus.  The  festival  was 
then  resumed  and  prosecuted  in  its  usual  order.  But  the  Arcadians 
were  so  afraid  of  a  renewed  attack  on  the  following  day,  that  they 
not  only  occupied  the  roofs  of  all  the  buildings  more  completely  than 
before,  but  passed  the  night  in  erecting  a  palisade  of  defense ;  tearing 
down  for  that  purpose  the  temporary  booths  which  had  been  care- 
fully put  up  to  accommodate  the  crowd  of  visitors.  Such  precau- 
tions rendered  the  place  unassailable,  so  that  the  Eleians  were  obliged 
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to  return  home  on  the  next  day;  not  without  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion among  many  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  unwonted  boldness  which 
they  had  displayed.  They  revenged  themselves  by  pronouncing  the 
104th  Olympiad  to  be  no  Olympiad  at  all,  and  by  registering  it  as 
such  in  their  catalogue,  when  they  regained  power;  preserving  how- 
ever the  names  of  those  who  had  been  proclaimed  victors,  which 
appear  in  the  lists  like  the  rest.  / 

Such  was  the  unholy  combat  which  dishonored  the  sanctuary  of 
Panhellenic  brotherhood,  and  in  which  the  great  temple,  with  its 
enthroned  inmate  the  majestic  Zeus  of  Pheidias,  was  for  the  first 
time  turned  into  a  fortress  against  its  habitual  presidents  the  Eleians. 
It  was  a  combat  wherein,  though  both  Thebes  and  Sparta,  the  com- 
peting leaders  of  Greece,  stand  clear,  Athens  as  well  as  most  of  the 
Peloponnesian  chief  states  were  implicated.  It  had  been  brought  on 
by  the  rapacious  ambition  of  the  Arcadians,  and  its  result  seemed  to 
confirm  them,  under  color  of  Pisatan  presidency,  in  the  permanent 
mastery  of  Olympia.  But  in  spite  of  such  apparent  promise,  it  was 
an  event  which  carried  in  itself  the  seeds  of  violent  reaction.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  crowd  of  Grecian  spectators  present  were  not 
merely  annoyed  by  the  interruption  of  the  proceedings  and  by  the 
demolition  of  their  tents,  but  also  deeply  shocked  by  the  outrage  to 
the  sacred  ground — "  imminentium  templorum  religio."  Most  of 
them  probably  believed  the  Eleians  to  be  the  rightful  presidents, 
having  never  either  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  else  in  that  capacity. 
And  they  could  hardly  help  feeling  strong  sympathy  for  the  unex- 
pected courage  of  these  dispossessed  presidents;  which  appeared  so 
striking  to  Xenophon  (himself  perhaps  a  spectator)  that  he  ascribes  it 
to  a  special  inspiration  of  the  gods. 

If  they  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadians  and  Pisatans 
as  an  unjust  intrusion,  they  would  disapprove  yet  more  of  that  spoli- 
ation of  the  rich  temples  at  Olympia,  whereby  the  intruders  rewarded 
themselves.  The  Arcadians,  always  on  the  look-out  for  plunder  and 
pay  as  mercenary  soldiers,  found  themselves  supplied  with  both,  in 
abundant  measure,  from  this  war;  the  one  from  the  farms,  the 
stock,  and  the  field-laborers,  of  the  Eleian  neighborhood  generally, 
more  plentiful  than  in  any  part  of  Peloponnesus;  the  other  from  the 
ample  accumulation,  both  of  money  and  of  precious  offerings,  dis- 
tributed over  the  numerous  temples  at  Olympia.  The  Pisatans,  now 
installed  as  administrators,  would  readily  consent  to  appropriate 
these  sacred  treasures  to  the  pay  of  their  own  defenders,  whom  they 
doubtless  considered  as  acting  in  the  service  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
Accordingly  the  Epariti,  the  militia  of  joint  Arcadia,  were  better 
paid  than  ever  they  had  been  before,  so  that  the  service  attracted 
numerous  volunteers  of  the  poorer  class. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corinthians  and  Spar- 
tans had  talked  of  prosecuting  it  in  part  by  borrowed  money  from 
the  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia.     How  far  the  project  had  ever 
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been  executed,  we  have  no  information.  But  at  least,  it  had  not 
been  realized  in  any  such  way  as  to  form  a  precedent  for  the  large 
sums  now  appropriated  by  the  Pisatans  and  Arcadians;  which  ap- 
propriation accordingly  excited  much  outcry,  as  flagrant  rapacity 
and  sacrilege.  This  sentiment  was  felt  with  peculiar  force  among 
many  even  of  the  Arcadians  themselves,  the  guilty  parties.  More- 
over some  of  the  leaders  employed  had  made  important  private 
acquisitions  for  themselves,  so  as  to  provoke  both  resentment  and 
jealousy  among  their  rivals.  The  Panarcadian  communion,  recently 
brought  together  and  ill-cemented,  was  little  calculated  to  resist  the 
effect  of  any  strong  special  cause  of  dissension.  It  was  composed  of 
cities  which  had  before  been  accustomed  to  act  apart  and  even  in 
hostility  to  each  other;  especially  Mantineia  and  Tegea.  These  two 
cities  now  resumed  their  ancient  rivalry.  The  Mantinelans,  jealous 
both  of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis,  began  to  labor  underhand  against 
Arcadian  unity  and  the  Theban  alliance — with  a  view  to  renewed 
connection  with  Sparta ;  though  only  five  years  before  they  had  owed 
to  Thebes  the  re-establishment  of  their  own  city,  after  it  had  been 
broken  up  into  villages  by  Spartan  force.  The  appropriation  of  the 
sacred  funds,  offensive  as  it  was  to  much  of  sincere  sentiment,  sup- 
plied them  with  a  convenient  ground  for  commencing  opposition.  In 
the  Mantineian  assembly,  a  resolution  was  passed,  renouncing  all 
participation  in  the  Olympic  treasures;  while  at  the  same  time  an 
adequate  sum  was  raised  among  the  citizens,  to  furnish  pay  for  all 
members  of  the  Epariti  who  came  from  their  city.  This  sum  was 
forwarded  to  the  officers  in  command ;  who  however  not  only  refused 
to  receive  it,  but  even  summoned  the  authors  of  the  proceeding  to  take 
their  trial  before  the  Panarcadian  assembly — the  Ten  Thousand  at 
Megalopolis — on  the  charge  of  breaking  up  the  integrity  of  Arcadia. 
The  Mantineian  leaders  thus  summoned,  having  refused  to  appear, 
and  being  condemned  in  their  absence  by  the  Ten  Thousand — a 
detachment  of  the  Epariti  was  sent  to  Mantineia  to  secure  their  per- 
sons. But  the  gates  were  found  shut,  and  the  order  was  set  at  defi- 
ance. So  much  sympatlry  was  manifested  in  Arcadia  toward  the 
Mantineians,  that  many  other  towns  copied  their  protest.  Nay,  even 
the  majority  of  the  Ten  Thousand  themselves,  moved  by  repeated 
appeals  made  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  offended  gods,  were  gradu- 
ally induced  to  adopt  it  also,  publicly  renouncing  and  interdicting 
all  further  participation  in  the  Olympian  treasures. 

Here  was  a  just  point  carried,  and  an  important  advantage  gained, 
in  desisting  from  a  scandalous  misappropriation.  The  party  which 
had  gained  it  immediately  sought  to  push  it  further.  Beginning  as 
the  advocates  of  justice  and  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  Mantineians 
speedily  pronounced  themselves  more  clearly  as  the  champions  of 
oligarchy;  friendly  to  Sparta  and  adverse  to  Thebes.  Supplies  from 
Olympia  being  no  longer  obtained,  the  means  presently  failed,  of 
paying  the  Epariti  or  public  militia.    Accordingly,  such  members  of 
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that  corps  as  were  too  poor  to  continue  without  pay,  gradually  re- 
linquished the  service;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  wealthy 
and  powerful  citizens,  by  preconcerted  understanding  with  each 
other,  enrolled  themselves  in  large  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  get^ 
ting  the  national  force  out  of  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party  and 
into  their  own.  The  leaders  of  that  opposite  party  saw  plainly,  that 
this  oligarchical  movement  would  not  only  bring  them  to  severe 
account  for  the  appropriation  of  the  saergd  treasure,  but  would  also 
throw  Arcadia  again  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  Accordingly  they 
sent  intimation  to  the  Thebans  of  the  impending  change  of  policy, 
inviting  them  to  prevent  it  by  an  immediate  expedition  into  Arcadia. 
Informed  of  this  proceeding,  the  opposite  leaders  brought  it  before 
the  Panarcadian  assembly;  in  which  they  obtained  a  resolution, 
that  envoys  should  be  dispatched  to  Thebes,  desiring  that  no  Theban 
army  might  enter  into  Arcadia  until  formally  summoned — and  can-, 
celing  the  preceding  invitation  as  unauthorized.  At  the  same  time, 
the  assembly  determined  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Eleians,  and  to 
restore  to  them  the  locality  of  Olympia  with  all  their  previous  rights. 
The  Eleians  gladly  consented,  and  peace  was  accordingly  concluded. 
The  transactions  just  recounted  occupied  about  one  year  and  nine 
or  ten  months,  from  Midsummer  864  B.C.  (the  time  of  the  battle  at 
Olympia)  to  about  April  362  B.C.  The  peace  was  generally  popular 
throughout  Arcadia,  seemingly  even  among  the  cities  which  adhered 
to  Thebes,  though  it  had  been  concluded  without  consulting  the 
Thebans.  Even  at  Tegea,  the  center  of  Theban  influence,  satis- 
faction was  felt  at  the  abandonment  of  the  mischievous  aggression 
and  spoliation  of  Olympia,  wherein  the  Thebans  had  had  no  con- 
cern. Accordingly  when  the  peace,  having  been  first  probably  sworn 
in  other  Arcadian  cities,  came  to  be  sworn  also  at  Tegea — not  only 
the  city  authorities,  but  also  the  Theban  harmost,  who  occupied  the 
town  with  a  garrison  of  300  Boeotians,  were  present  and  took  part  in 
the  ceremony.  After  it  had  been  finished,  most  of  the  Mantineians 
went  home;  their  city  being  both  unfriendly  to  Tegea  and  not  far 
distant.  But  many  other  Arcadians  passed  the  evening  in  the  town, 
celebrating  the  peace  by  libations,  paeans,  and  feasting.  On  a  sud- 
den the  gates  were  shut  by  order,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the 
oligarchical  party  were  arrested  as  they  sat  at  the  feast,  by  the  Boeo- 
tian garrison  and  the  Arcadian  Epariti  of  the  opposite  party.  The 
leaders  seized  were  in  such  considerable  number,  as  to  fill  both  the 
prison  and  the  government-house;  though  there  were  few  Mantinei- 
ans among  them,  since  most  of  these  last  had  gone  home.  Among 
the  rest  the  consternation  was  extreme.  Some  let  themselves  down 
from  the  walls,  others  escaped  surreptitiously  by  the  gates.  Great 
was  the  indignation  excited  at  Mantineia  on  the  following  morning, 
when  the  news  of  this  violent  arrest  was  brought  thither.  The 
authorities — while  they  sent  round  the  intelligence  to  the  remaining 
Arcadian  cities,  inviting  them  at  once  to  arms — dispatched  heralds 
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to  Tegea,  demanding  all  the  Mantineian  prisoners  there  detained. 
They  at  the  same  time  protested  emphatically  against  the  arrest  or 
the  execution  of  any  Arcadian,  without  previous  trial  before  the 
Panarcadian  community;  and  they  pledged  themselves  in  the  name 
of  Mantineia,  to  answer  for  the  appearance  of  any  Arcadian  against 
whom  charges  might  be  preferred. 

Upon  receiving  this  requisition,  the  Theban  harmost  forthwith 
released  all  his  prisoners.  He  then  called  together  an  assembly — 
seemingly  attended  by  only  a  few  persons,  from  feelings  of  mistrust 
— wherein  lie  explained  that  he  had  been  misled,  and  that  he  had 
ordered  the  arrest  upon  a  false  report  that  a  Lacedaemonian  force 
was  on  the  borders,  prepared  to  seize  the  city  in  concert  with  treach- 
erous correspondents  within.  A  vote  was  passed  accepting  the  ex- 
planation, though  (according  to  Xenophon)  no  one  believed  it.  Yet 
envoys  were  immediately  sent  to  Thebes,  probably  from  the  Manti- 
neians  and  other  Arcadians,  complaining  loudly  of  his  conduct,  and 
insisting  that  he  should  be  punished  with  death. 

On  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  there  seems  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Theban  officer  gave  a  true  explanation  of  the  motives  under 
which  he  had  acted.  The  fact  of  his  releasing  the  prisoners  at  the 
first  summons,  is  more  consistent  with  this  supposition  than  with  any 
other.  Xenophon  indeed  says  that  his  main  object  was  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  Mantineians,  and  that,  when  he  found  but  few  of  the 
latter  among  the  persons  seized,  he  was  indifferent  to  the  detention 
of  the  rest.  But  if  such  had  been  his  purpose,  he  would  hardly  have 
set  about  it  in  so  blind  and  clumsy  a  manner.  He  would  have  done 
it  while  the  Mantineians  were  still  in  the  town,  instead  of  waiting 
until  after  their  departure.  He  would  not  have  perpetrated  an  act 
offensive  as  well  as  iniquitous,  without  assuring  himself  that  it  was 
done  at  a  time  when  the  determining  purpose  was  yet  attainable.  On 
the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  supposition 
that  the  more  violent  among  the  Arcadian  Epariti  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  im- 
pressed the  Theban  with  a  persuasion  of  the  like  impending  danger. 
To  cause  a  revolution  in  Tegea,  would  be  a  great  point  gainedfor 
the  oligarchical  party,  and  would  be  rendered  comparatively  practi- 
cable by  the  congregation  of  a  miscellaneous  body  of  Arcadians  in 
the  town.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  that  the  idea  of  such  a  plot 
may  really  have  been  conceived;  but  it  is  at  least  highly  probable, 
that  the  likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence  was  sincerely  believed  in 
by  opponents. 

The  explanation  of  the  Theban  governor,  affirming  that  his  order 
for  arrest  had  either  really  averted,  or  appeared  to  him  indispensable 
to  avert,  a  projected  treacherous  betrayal — reached  Thebes  at  the 
same  time  as  the  complaints  against  him.  It  was  not  only  received 
as  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  Epaminondas  even  replied  to  the  com- 
plainants by  counter-complaints  of  his  own — "The  arrest  (he  said) 
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was  an  act  more  justifiable  than  the  release  of  those  arrested.  You 
Arcadians  have  already  committed  treason  against  us.  It  was  on 
your  account,  and  at  your  request,  that  we  carried  the  war  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus— and  you  now  conclude  peace  without  consulting  us!  Be 
assured  that  we  shall  presently  come  in  arms  into  Arcadia,  and  make 
war  to  support  our  partisans  in  the  country." 

Such  was  the  peremptory  reply  which  the  Arcadian  envoy  brought 
back  from  Thebes,  announcing  to  his  Countrymen  that  they  must 
prepare  for  war  forthwith.  They  accordingly  concerted  measures 
for  resistance  with  the  Eleians  and  Achseans.  They  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  march  into  Arcadia,  and  assist  in  re- 
pelling any  enemy  who  should  approach  for  the  purpose  of  subju- 
gating Peloponnesus — yet  with  the  proviso,  as  to  headship,  that  each 
state  should  take  the  lead  when  the  war  was  in  its  own  territory;  and 
they  further  sent  to  solicit  aid  from  Athens.  Such  were  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Mantineians  and  their  partisans,  now  forming  the 
majority  in  the  Panarcadian  aggregate,  who  (to  use  the  language  of 
Xenophon)  "were  really  solicitous  for  Peloponnesus."  Why  do 
these  Thebans  (said  they)  march  into  our  country  when  we  desire 
them  not  to  come?  For  what  other  purpose,  except  to  do  us  mis- 
chief? to  make  us  do  mischief  to  each  other,  in  order  that  both 
parties  may  stand  in  need  of  them?  to  enfeeble  Peloponnesus  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  hold  it  the  more  easily  in 
slavery?"  Though  this  is  the  language  which  Xenophon  repeats, 
with  a  sympathy  plainly  evincing  his  Philo-Laconian  bias — yet  when 
we  follow  the  facts  as  he  himself  narrates  them,  we  shall  find  them 
much  more  in  harmony  with  the  reproaches  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Epaminondas.  Epaminondas  had  first  marched  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus (in  369  B.C.)  at  the  request  of  both  Arcadians  and  Eleians, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  against  Sparta,  He  had  been  the 
first  to  give  strength  and  dignity  to  the  Arcadians,  by  organizing 
them  into  a  political  aggregate,  and  by  forming  a  strong  frontier  for 
them  against  Sparta,  in  Mcssene  and  Megalopolis.  When  thus  or- 
ganized, the  Arcadians  had  manifested  both  jealousy  of  Thebes,  and 
incompetence  to  act  wisely  for  themselves.  They  had  caused  the 
reversal  of  the  gentle  and  politic  measures  adopted  by  Epaminondas 
toward  the  Achaean  cities,  whom  they  had  thus  thrown  again  into 
the  arms  of  Sparta.  They  had,  of  their  own  accord,  taken  up  the 
war  against  Elis  and  the  mischievous  encroachment  at  Olympia.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Thebans  had  not  marched  into  Peloponnesus 
since  367  B.C. — an  interval  now  of  nearly  five  years.  They  had  tried 
to  persuade  the  Arcadians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript,  and  to 
desist  from  the  idea  of  alliance  with  Athens;  but  when  refused, 
they  had  made  no  attempt  to  carry  either  of  these  points  by 
force.  Epaminondas  had  a  fair  right  now  to  complain  of  them  for 
having  made  peace  with  Elis  and  Achaia,  the  friends  and  allies  of 
Sparta,  without  any  consultation  with  Thebes.     He  probably  be- 
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lieved  that  there  had  been  a  real  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, as  one  fruit  of  this  treacherous  peace ;  and  he  saw  plainly 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  frontier  line  against  Sparta — Tegea, 
Megalopolis,  and  Messene — could  no  longer  be  assured  without  a  new 
Theban  invasion. 

This  appears  to  me  the  reasonable  estimate  of  the  situation  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  June  362  B.C. — immediately  before  the  last  invasion 
of  Epaminondas.  We  cannot  trust  the  unfavorable  judgment  of 
Xenophon  with  regard  either  to  this  great  man  or  to  the  Thebans. 
It  will  not  stand  good,  even  if  compared  with  the  facts  related  by 
himself;  still  less  probably  would  it  stand,  if  we  had  the  facts  from 
an  impartial  witness. 

I  have  already  recounted  as  much  as  can  be  made  out  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Thebans,  between  the  return  of  Pelopidas  from  Per- 
sia with  the  rescript  (in  the  winter  367-366  B.C.)  to  the  close  of  363 
B.C.  In  366-365  B.C.,  they  had  experienced  great  loss  and  humilia- 
tion in  Thessaly  connected  with  the  detention  of  Pelopidas,  whom 
they  had  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  dungeon  of  Pherae.  In 
364-363  B.C.,  Pelopidas  had  been  invested  with  a  fresh  command  in 
Thessaly,  and  though  he  was  slain,  the  Theban  arms  had  been  emi- 
nently successful,  acquiring  more  complete  mastery  of  the  country 
than  ever  they  possessed  before;  while  Epaminondas,  having  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  aim  at  naval  supremacy,  had  spent  the 
summer  of  363  b.c  as  admiral  of  a  powerful  Theban  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Asia.  Returning  to  Thebes  at  the  close  of  363  B.C.,  he  found 
his  friend  Pelopidas  slain;  while  the  relations  of  Thebes,  both  in 
Peloponnesus  and  in  Thessaly,  were  becoming  sufficiently  compli- 
cated to  absorb  his  whole  attention  on  land,  without  admitting 
further  aspirations  toward  maritime  empire.  He  had  doubtless 
watched,  as  it  went  on,  the  gradual  change  of  politics  in  Arcadia  (in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  363-362  B.C.),  whereby  the  Mantineian  and 
oligarchical  party,  profiting  b}r  the  reaction  of  sentiment  against  the 
proceedings  at  Olympia,  had  made  itself  a  majority  in  the  Pan- 
arcadian  assembly  and  militia,  so  as  to  conclude  peace  with  Elis, 
and  to  present  the  prospect  of  probable  alliance  with  Sparta,  Elis, 
and  Achaia.  This  political  tendency  was  doubtless  kept  before 
Epaminondas  by  the  Tegean  party  in  Arcadia,  opposed  to  the  party  of 
Mantineia:  being  communicated  to  him  with  partisan  exaggerations 
even  beyond  the  reality.  The  danger,  actual  or  presumed,  of  Tegea, 
with  the  arrest  which  had  been  there  operated,  satisfied  him  that  a 
powerful  Theban  intervention  could  be  no  longer  deferred.  As 
Bceotarch,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  countrymen  to  assemble  a 
Boeotian  force,  to  summon  the  allied  contingents,  and  to  conduct 
this  joint  expedition  into  Peloponnesus. 

The  army  with  which  he  began  his  march  was  numerous  and  im- 
posing. It  comprised  all  the  Boeotians  and  Eubceans,  with  a  large 
number  of  Thessalians  (some  even  sent  by  Alexander  of  Pherae,  who 
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had  now  become  a  dependent  ally  of  Thebes),  the  Lokrians,  Malians, 
^Enianes,  and  probably  various  other  allies  from  Northern  Greece; 
though  the  Phokians  declined  to  join,  alleging  that  their  agreement 
with  Thebes  was  for  alliance  purely  defensive.  Having  passed  the 
line  of  Mount  Oneium — which  was  no  longer  defended,  as  it  had 
been  at  his  former  entrance — he  reached  Nemea,  where  he  was  prob- 
ably joined  by  the  Sikyonian  contingent,  and  where  he  halted,  in 
hopes  of  intercepting  the  Athenian  contingent  in  their  way  to  join 
his  enemies.  He  probably  had  information  which  induced  him  to 
expect  them ;  but  the  information  turned  out  false.  The  Athenians 
never  appeared,  and  it  was  understood  that  they  were  preparing  to 
cross  by  sea  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia.  After  a  fruitless  halt, 
he  proceeded  onward  to  Tegea,  where  his  Peloponnesian  allies  all 
presently  joined  him:  the  Arcadians  of  Tegea,  Pallantium,  Asea,  and 
Megalopolis,  the  Messenians — (all  these  forming  the  line  of  frontier 
against  Laconia) — and  the  Argeians. 

The  halt  at  Nemea,  since  Epaminondas  missed  its  direct  purpose, 
was  injurious  in  another  way,  as  it  enabled  the  main  body  of  his 
Peloponnesian  enemies  to  concentrate  at  Mantineia;  which  junction 
might  probably  have  been  prevented,  had  he  entered  Arcadia  with- 
out delay.  A  powerful  Peloponnesian  army  was  there  united,  con- 
sisting of  the  Mantineians  with  the  major  part  of  the  other  Arcadians 
— the  Eleians — and  the  Achseans.  Invitation  had  been  sent  to  the 
Spartans;  and  old  Agcsilaus,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  in  full 
march  with  the  Lacedasmonian  forces  to  Mantineia.  Besides  this, 
the  Athenian  contingent  was  immediately  expected;  especially  valu- 
able from  its  cavalry,  since  the  Peloponnesians  were  not  strong  in 
that  description  of  force — some  of  them  indeed  having  none  at  all. 

Epaminondas  established  his  camp  and  place  of  arms  within  the 
walls  of  Tegea;  a  precaution  which  Xenophon  praises,  as  making 
his  troops  more  secure  and  comfortable,  and  his  motions  less  observ- 
able by  the  enemy.  He  next  marched  to  Mantineia,  to  provoke  the 
enemy  to  an  action  before  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  joined;  but 
they  kept  carefully  on  their  guard,  close  to  Mantineia,  too  strongly 
posted  to  be  forced.  On  returning  to  his  camp  in  Tegea,  he  was  ap- 
prised that  Agesilaus  with  the  Spartan  force,  having  quitted  Sparta 
on  the  march  to  Mantineia,  had  already  made  some  progress  and 
reached  Pellene.  Upon  this  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  surprise  of 
Sparta  by  a  sudden  night-march  from  Tegea,  which  lay  in  the  direct 
road  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia,  while  Agesilaus  in  getting  from 
Sparta  to  Mantineia  had  to  pursue  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the  west- 
ward. Moving  shortly  after  the  evening  meal,  Epaminondas  led  the 
Theban  force  with  all  speed  toward  Sparta;  and  he  had  well-nigh 
come  upon  that  town,  "like  a  nest  of  unprotected  young  birds,"  at  a 
moment  when  no  resistance  could  have  been  made.  Neither  Agesi- 
laus, nor  any  one  else,  expected  so  daring  and  well-aimed  a  blow, 
the  success  of  which  would  have  changed  the  face  of  Greece,    Noth- 
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ing  saved  Sparta  except  the  providential  interposition  of  the  gods, 
signified  by  the  accident  that  a  Kretan  runner  hurried  to  Agesilaus, 
with  the  news  that  the  Thebans  were  in  full  march  southward  from 
Tegea,  and  happened  to  arrest  in  time  his  further  progress  toward 
Mantineia.  Agesilaus  instantly  returned  back  with  the  troops 
around  him  to  Sparta,  which  was  thus  put  in  a  sufficient  posture  of 
defense  before  the  Thebans  arrived.  Though  sufficient  for  the  emer- 
gency, however,  his  troops  were  not  numerous;  for  the  Spartan  cav- 
alry and  mercenary  forces  were  still  absent,  having  been  sent  for- 
ward to  Mantineia.  Orders  were  sent  for  the  main  army  at  that  city 
to  hasten  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Sparta. 

The  march  of  Epaminondas  had  been  undertaken  only  on  the  prob- 
ability, well-nigh  realized,  of  finding  Sparta  undefended.  He  was 
in  no  condition  to  assault  the  city,  if  tolerably  occupied — still  less  to 
spend  time  before  it,  for  he  knew  that  the  enemy  from  Mantineia 
would  immediately  follow  him  into  Laconia,  within  which  he  did 
not  choose  to  hazard  a  general  action.  He  had  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  take  this  unfortified,  yet  unassailable  city,  Sparta,  even  at 
his  former  invasion  of  370-369  B.C. ;  when  he  had  most  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  active  co-operation  with  him.  and  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  no  army  in  the  field.  Accordingly,  though  he  crossed 
the  Eurotas  and  actually  entered  into  the  city  of  Sparta  (which  had 
no  walls  to  keep  him  out),  yet  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  roofs 
manned  with  soldiers  and  other  preparations  for  resistance,  he  ad- 
vanced with  great  caution,  not  ad  venturing  into  the  streets  and  amidst 
the  occupied  houses.  He  only  tried  to  get  possession  of  various  points 
of  high  ground  commanding  the  city,  from  whence  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  charge  down  upon  the  defenders  with  advantage.  But  even 
here,  though  inferior  in  number,  they  prevented  him  from  making 
any  impression.  And  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus,  sallying  forth 
unexpectedly  beyond  the  line  of  defense,  with  a  small  company  of 
100  hoplites,  scrambled  over  some  difficult  ground  in  his  front,  and 
charged  the  Thebans  even  up  the  hill,  with  such  gallantry,  that  he 
actually  beat  them  back  with  some  loss;  pursuing  them  for  a  space 
until  he  was  himself  repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat.  The  bravery  of 
the  Spartan  Isidas,  too,  son  of  Phoebidas  the  captor  of  the  Theban 
Kadmeia,  did  signal  honor  to  Sparta,  in  this  day  of  her  comparative 
decline.  Distinguished  for  beauty  and  stature,  this  youth  sallied 
forth  naked  and  unshielded,  with  his  body  oiled  as  in  the  palaestra. 
Wielding  in  his  right-hand  a  spear  and  in  his  left  a  sword,  he  rushed 
among  the  enemy,  dealing  death  and  destruction;  in  spite  of  which 
he  was  suffered  to  come  back  unwounded ;  so  great  was  the  awe  in- 
spired by  his  singular  appearance  and  desperate  hardihood.  The 
Ephors  decorated  him  afterward  with  a  wreath  of  honor,  but  at  the 
same  time  fined  him  for  exposing  himself  without  defensive  armor. 

Though  the  Spartans  displayed  here  an  honorable  gallantry,  yet 
these  successes,  in  themselves  trifling,  are  magnified  into  importance 
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only  by  the  partiality  of  Xenophon.  The  capital  fact  was,  that  Agesi- 
laus  had  been  accidentally  forewarned  so  as  to  get  back  to  Sparta 
and  put  it  in  defense  before  the  The  bans  arrived.  As  soon  as  Epam- 
inondas  ascertained  this,  he  saw  that  his  project  was  no  longer  prac- 
ticable; nor  did  he  do  more  than  try  the  city  round,  to  see  if  he  could 
detect  any  vulnerable  point,  without  involving  himself  in  a  hazardous 
assault.  Baffled  in  his  first  scheme,  he  applied  himself,  with  equal 
readiness  of  resource  and  celerity  of  motion,  to  the  execution  of  a 
second.  He  knew  that  the  hostile  army  from  Mantineia  would  be 
immediately  put  in  inarch  for  Sparta,  to  ward  off  all  danger  from 
that  city.  Now  the  straight  road  from  Mantineia  to  Sparta  (a  course 
nearly  due  south  all  the  way)  lying  through  Tegea,  was  open  to 
Epaminondas,  but  not  to  the  enemy,  who  would  be  forced  to  take 
another  and  more  circuitous  route,  probably  by  Asea  and  Pallantium, 
so  that  he  was  actually  nearer  to  Mantineia  than  they.  He  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Tegea  forthwith,  while  they  were  on  their  march 
toward  Sparta,  and  before  they  could  be  apprised  of  his  change  of 
purpose.  Breaking  up  accordingly,  with  scarce  any  interval  of  rest, 
he  marched  back  to  Tegea;  where  it  became  absolutely  indispensable 
to  give  repose  to  his  hoplites,  after  such  severe  fatigue.  But  he  sent 
forward  his  cavalry  without  any  delay,  to  surprise  Mantineia,  which 
would  be  now  (he  well  knew)  unprepared  and  undefended;  with  its 
military  force  absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta,  and  its  remaining  popu- 
lation, free  as  well  as  slave,  largely  engaged  in  the  fields  upon  the 
carrying  of  harvest.  Nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary  ascendency 
of  Epaminondas — coupled  with  his  earnestness  in  setting  forth  the 
importance  of  the  purpose,  as  well  as  the  probable  plunder — could 
have  prevailed  upon  the  tired  horsemen  to  submit  to  such  additional 
toil,  while  their  comrades  were  enjoying  refreshment  and  repose  at 
Tegea. 

Everything  near  Mantineia  was  found  in  the  state  which  Epami- 
nondas anticipated.  Yet  the  town  was  preserved,  and  his  well-laid 
scheme  defeated,  by  an  unexpected  contingency  which  the  Mantinei- 
ans  doubtless  ascribed  to  the  providence  of  the  gods — as  Xenophon 
regards  the  previous  warning  given  to  Agesilaus.  The  Athenian 
cavalry  had  arrived,  not  an  hour  before,  and  had  just  dismounted 
from  their  horses  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  Having  departed 
from  Eleusis  (probably  after  ascertaining  that  Epaminondas  no  longer 
occupied  Nemea),  they  took  their  evening  meal  and  rested  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  seem  to  have  experienced  some  loss 
or  annoyance.  They  then  passed  forward  through  Kleonae  to  Man- 
tineia, arriving  thither  without  having  yet  broken  fast,  either  them 
selves  or  their  horses,  on  that  da}'.  It  was  just  after  they  reached 
Mantineia,  and  when  they  had  j^et  taken  no  refreshment — that  the 
Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry  suddenly  made  their  appearance, 
having  advanced  even  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  the  gates. 
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The  Mantineians  were  terror-struck  at  this  event.  Their  military 
citizens  were  absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta,  while  the  remainder 
were  dispersed  about  the  fields.  In  this  helpless  condition,  they  im- 
plored aid  from  the  newly-arrived  Athenian  cavalry ;  who,  though 
hungry  and  tired,  immediately  went  forth — and  indeed  were  obliged 
to  do  so,  since  their  own  safety  depended  upon  it.  The  assailants 
were  excellent  cavalry,  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  and  more  numer- 
ous than  the  Athenians.  Yet  such  was  the  gallantry  with  which 
the  latter  fought,  in  a  close  and  bloody  action,  that  on  the  whole 
they  gained  the  advantage,  forced  the  assailants  to  retire,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  preserve  Mantineia  with  all  its  citizens  and  prop- 
erty. Xenophon  extols  (and  doubtless  with  good  reason)  the  gen- 
erous energy  of  the  Athenians,  in  going  forth  hungry  and  fatigued. 
But  we  must  recollect  that  the  Theban  cavalry  had  undergone  yet 
more  severe  hunger  and  fatigue — that  Epaminondas  would  never 
have  sent  them  forward  in  such  condition,  had  he  expected  serious 
resistance ;  and  that  they  probably  dispersed  to  some  extent,  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  and  seizing  subsistence  in  the  fields  through 
which  they  passed,  so  that  they  were  found  in  disorder  when 
the  Athenians  sallied  out  upon  them.  The  Athenian  cavalry  -com- 
mander Kephisodorus,  together  with  Gryllus  (son  of  the  historian 
Xenophon),  then  serving  with  his  brother  Diodorus  among  the 
Athenian  horse,  were  both  slain  in  the  battle.  A  memorable  picture 
at  Athens  by  the  contemporary  painter  Euphranor,  commemorated 
both  the  battle  and  the  personal  gallantry  of  Gryllus,  to  whose 
memory  the  Mantineians  also  paid  distinguished  honors. 

Here  were  two  successive  movements  of  Epaminondas,  both  well- 
conceived,  and  yet  both  disappointed  by  accident,  without  any  omis- 
sion of  his  own.  He  had  his  forces  concentrated  at  Tegea,  while 
his  enemies  on  their  side,  returning  from  Sparta,  formed  a  united 
camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mantineia.  They  comprised  Lacedae- 
monians, Eleians,  Arcadians,  Achseans,  and  Athenians;  to  the  num- 
ber in  all,  of  20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  if  we  could  trust  the  asser- 
tions of  Diodorus ;  who  also  gives  the  numbers  of  Epaminondas  as 
30,000  foot  and  3,000  horse.  Little  value  can  be  assigned  to  either 
of  these  estimates ;  nor  is  it  certain  which  of  the  two  armies  was  the 
more  numerous.  But  Epaminondas  saw  that  he  had  now  no  chance 
left  for  striking  a  blow  except  through  a  pitched  battle,  nor  did  he 
at  all  despair  of  the  result.  He  had  brought  out  his  northern  allies 
for  a  limited  time;  which  time  they  were  probably  not  disposed  to 
prolong,  as  the  season  of  harvest  was  now  approaching.  Moreover 
his  stock  of  provisions  was  barely  sufficient;  the  new  crop  being  not 
yet  gathered  in,  while  the  c»op  of  the  former  year  was  probably 
almost  exhausted.  He  took  his  resolution  therefore  to  attack  the 
enemy  forthwith. 

But  I  cannot  adopt  the  view  of  Xenophon,  that  such  resolution 
was  forced  upon  Epaminondas,  against  his  own  will,  by  a  desperate 
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position,  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  away  without  fight- 
ing— by  the  disappointment  of  rinding  so  few  allies  on  his  own  side, 
and  so  many  assembled  against  him — and  by  the  necessity  of  wiping 
off  the  shame  of  his  two  recent  failures  (at  Sparta  and  at  Mantineia) 
or  perishing  in  the  attempt.  This  is  an  estimate  of  the  position  of 
Epaminondas,  not  consistent  with  the  facts  narrated  by  Xenophon 
himself.  It  could  have  been  no  surprise  to  the  Theban  general  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  ordering  a  battle.  "With  what  other  view 
had  he  come  into  Peloponnesus?  Or  for  what  other  purpose  could 
he  have  brought  so  numerous  an  army?  Granting  that  he  expected 
greater  support  in  Peloponnesus  than  he  actually  found,  we  cannot 
imagine  him  to  have  hoped  that  his  mere  presence,  without  fighting, 
would  suffice  to  put  down  enemies  courageous  as  well  as  powerful. 
Xenophon  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  recent  defeats  (as  he 
terms  them)  before  Sparta  and  Mantineia.  These  were  checks  or 
disappointments  rather  than  defeats.  On  arriving  at  Tegea,  Epami- 
nondas had  founded  it  practicable  (which  he  could  not  have  known 
beforehand)  to  attempt  a  coup  de  main,  first  against  Sparta,  next 
against  Mantineia.  Here  were  accidental  opportunities  which  his 
genius  discerned  and  turned  to  account.  Their  success,  so  near  to 
actual  attainment,  would  have  been  a  prodigious  point  gained ;  but 
their  accidental  failure  left  him  not  worse  off  than  he  was  before.  It 
remained  for  him  then,  having  the  enemy  before  him  in  the  field, 
and  no  further  opportunities  of  striking  at  them  unawares  by  side- 
blows,  to  fight  them  openly ;  which  he  and  all  around  him  must  have 
contemplated,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Peloponnesus,  as  the 
only  probable  way  of  deciding  the  contest. 

The  army  of  Epaminondas,  far  from  feeling  that  sentiment  of  dis- 
appointed hope  and  stern  necessity  which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  their 
commander,  were  impatient  to  fight  under  his  orders,  and  full  of 
enthusiastic  alacrity  when  he  at  last  proclaimed  his  intention.  He 
had  kept  them  within  the  walls  of  Tegea,  thus  not  only  giving 
them  better  quarters  and  fuller  repose,  but  also  concealing  his  pro- 
ceedings from  the  enemy;  who  on  their  side  were  encamped  on  the 
border  of  the  Mantineian  territory.  Rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
going  forth  to  battle,  the  horsemen  and  hoplites  of  Epaminondas  all 
put  themselves  in  their  best  equipment.  The  horsemen  whitened 
their  helmets — the  hoplites  burnished  up  their  shields,  and  sharpened 
their  spears  and  swords.  Even  the  rustic  and  half-armed  Arcadian 
villagers,  who  had  nothing  but  clubs  in  place  of  sword  or  spear, 
were  eager  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  Thebans,  and  inscribed  upon 
their  shields  (probably  nothing  but  miserable  squares  of  wood)  the 
Theban  ensign.  The  best  spirit  and  confidence  animated  all  the 
allies,  as  they  quitted  the  gates  of  Tegea,  and  disposed  themselves  in 
the  order  of  march  commanded  by  Epaminondas. 

The  lofty  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  (now  known  as  the  plain  of  Tripolitza) — "is  the  greatest  of  that 
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cluster  of  valleys  in  the  center  of  Peloponnesus,  each  of  which  is  so 
closely  shut  in  by  the  intersecting  mountains  that  no  outlet  is  afforded 
to  the  waters  except  through  the  mountains  themselves."  Its  length 
stretches  from  north  to  south,  bordered  by  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Maenalus  on  the  west,  and  of  Artemisium  and  Parthenion  on  the  j 
east.  It  has  a  breadth  of  about  eight  miles  in  the  broadest  part,  and  . 
of  one  mile  in  the  narrowest.  Mantineia  is  situated  near  its  northern 
extremity,  Tegea  near  its  southern ;  the  direct  distance  between  the 
two  cities,  in  a  line  not  much  different  from  north  and  south,  being 
about  ten  English  miles.  The  frontier  line  between  their  two  domains 
was  formed  by  a  peculiarly  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  where  a  low 
ridge  projecting  from  the  range  of  Msenalus  on  the  one  side,  and 
another  from  Artemisium  on  the  opposite,  contract  the  space  and 
make  a  sort  of  defensible  pass  near  four  miles  south  of  Mantineia; 
thus  about  six  miles  distant  from  Tegea.  It  was  at  this  position, 
covering  the  whole  Mantineian  territory,  that  the  army  opposed  to 
Epaminondas  was  concentrated;  the  main  Lacedaemonian  force  as 
well  as  the  rest  having  now  returned  from  Sparta. 

Epaminondas  having  marched  out  from  Tegea  by  the  northern 
gate,  arrayed  his  army  in  columns  proper  for  advancing  toward  the 
enemy;  himself  with  the  Theban  columns  forming  the  van.  His  array 
being  completed,  he  at  first  began  his  forward  march  in  a  direction 
straight  toward  the  enemy.  But  presently  he  changed  his  course,  turn- 
ing to  the  left  toward  the  Mamalian  range  of  mountains,  which  forms 
the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and  which  he  probably  reached  some- 
where near  the  site  of  the  present  Tripolitza.  From  thence  he  pur- 
sued his  march  northward,  skirting  the  flank  of  the  mountain  on  the 
side  which  lies  over  against  or  fronts  toward  Tegea;  until  at  length 
he  neared  the  enemy's  position,  upon  their  right  flank.  He  here 
halted,  and  caused  his  columns  to  face  to  the  right;  thus  forming  a 
line,  or  phalanx  of  moderate  depth,  fronting  toward  the  enemy. 
During  the  march,  each  lochus  or  company  had  marched  in  single 
file  with  the  loch  age  or  captain  (usually  the  strongest  and  best  sol- 
dier in  it)  at  the  head ;  though  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  these 
lochages  marched  abreast,  or  wmat  was  the  breadth  of  the  column. 
When  the  phalanx  or  front  toward  the  enemy  was  formed,  each 
lochage  was  of  course  in  line  with  his  company,  and  at  its  left  hand; 
while  the  Thebans  aud  Epaminondas  himself  were  at  the  left  of  the 
whole  line.  In  this  position,  Epaminondas  gave  the  order  to  ground 
arms. 

The  enemy,  having  watched  him  ever  since  he  had  left  Tegea  and 
formed  his  marching  array,  had  supposed  at  first  that  he  was  coming 
straight  up  to  the  front  of  their  position,  and  thus  expected  a  speed}' 
battle.  But  when  he  turned  to  the  left  toward  the  mountains,  so 
that  for  some  time  he  did  not  approach  sensibly  nearer  to  their  posi- 
tion, they  began  to  fancy  that  he  had  no  intention  of  fighting  on  that 
day.     Such  belief,  having  been  once  raised,    still  continued,  even 
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though,  by  advancing  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  he  gradually 
arrived  very  close  upon  their  right  flank.  They  were  further  con- 
firmed in  the  same  supposition,  when  they  saw  his  phalanx  ground 
arms;  which  they  construed  as  an  indication  that  he  was  about  to 
encamp  on  the  spot  where  he  stood.  It  is  probable  that  Epaminondas 
may  have  designedly  simulated  some  other  preliminaries  of  encamp- 
ment, since  his  march  from  Tegea  seeuis  to  have  been  arranged  for 
the  purpose  partly  of  raising  such  false  impression  in  his  enemies, 
partly  of  getting  upon  their  right  flank  instead  of  their  front.  He 
completely  succeeded  in  his  object.  The  soldiers  on  the  Lacede- 
monian side,  believing  that  there  would  be  no  battle  until  the  next 
day,  suffered  their  ranks  to  fall  into  disorder,  and  scattered  about 
the  field.  Many  of  the  horsemen  even  took  off  their  breast-plates 
and  unbridled  their  horses.  And  what  was  of  hardly  less  consequence 
— that  mental  preparation  of  the  soldier,  whereby  he  was  wound  up 
for  the  moment  of  action,  and  which  provident  commanders  never 
omitted,  if  possible,  to  inflame  by  a  special  harangue  at  the  moment 
— was  allowed  to  slacken  and  run  down.  So  strongly  was  the 
whole  army  persuaded  of  the  intention  of  Epaminondas  to  encamp, 
that  they  suffered  him  not  only  without  hindrance,  but  even  without 
suspicion,  to  make  all  his  movements  and  dispositions  preparatory  to 
immediate  attack. 

Such  improvidence  is  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  the  ablest 
commander  and  the  best  troops  in  Greece  were  so  close  upon  the 
right  of  their  position.  It  is  to  be  in  part  explained,  probably,  by 
the  fact  that  the  Spartan  headship  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  there 
was  no  supreme  chief  to  whom  the  body  of  Lacedaemonian  allies  paid 
deference.  If  either  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  was  present — a  point 
not  distinctly  ascertainable — he  would  have  no  command  except  over 
the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  In  the  entire  allied  army,  the  JVlantindans 
occupied  the  extreme  right  (;is  on  a  former  occasion,  because  the 
battle  was  in  their  territory,  and  because  the  Lacedaemonians  had  lost 
their  once-recognized  pri\  ilege),  together  with  the  other  Arcadians. 
On  the  right-center  and  center  were  the  Lacedamonians,  Eleians,  and 
Achoeans;  on  the  extreme  left,  the  Athenians.  There  was  cavalry 
on  both  the  wings;  Athenian  on  the  left — Eleian  on  the  right;  spread 
out  with  no  more  than  the  ordinary  depth,  and  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  light  infantry  along  with  the  horsemen. 

In  the  phalanx  of  Epaminondas,  he  himself  with  the  Thebans  and 
Boeotians  was  on  the  left;  the  Argeians  on  the  right;  the  Arcadians, 
Messenians,  Eubceans,  Sikyonians  and  other  allies  in  the  center.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  repeat  the  same  general  plan  of  attack  which  had 
succeeded  so  perfectly  at  Leuktra;  to  head  the  charge  himself  with 
his  Boeotians  on  the  left  against  the  opposing  right  or  right-center, 
and  to  bear  down  the  enemy  on  that  side  with  irresistible  force,  both 
of  infantry  and  cavalry;  while  he  kept  back  his  right  and  center, 
composed  of  less  trustworthy  troops,  until  the  battle  should  have  been 
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thus  wholly  or  partially  decided.  Accordingly,  he  caused  the  Boeo- 
tian hoplites — occupying  the  left  of  his  line  in  lochi  or  companies, 
with  the  lochage  or  captain  at  the  left  extremity  of  each — to  wheel 
to  the  right  and  form  in  column  fronting  the  enemy,  in  advance  of 
his  remaining  line.  The  Theban  lochages  thus  became  placed  im- 
mediately in  face  of  the  enemy,  as  the  heads  of  a  column  of  extra- 
ordinary depth ;  all  the  hoplites  of  each  lochus,  and  perhaps  of  more 
than  one  lochus,  being  ranged  in  file  behind  them.  What  the  actual 
depth  was,  or  what  was  the  exact  number  of  the  lochus,  we  do  not 
know.  At  Leuktra  Epaminondas  had  attacked  with  fifty  shields  of 
depth ;  at  Mantineia,  the  depth  of  his  column  was  probably  not  less. 
Himself,  with  the  chosen  Theban  warriors,  were  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  he  relied  upon  breaking  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  what- 
ever point  he  charged;  since  their  files  would  hardly  be  more  than 
eight  deep,  and  very  inadequate  to  resist  so  overwhelming  a  shock. 
His  column  would  cut  through  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy,  like  the 
prow  of  a  trireme  impelled  in  sea-fight  against  the  midship  of  her 
antagonist. 

It  was  apparently  only  the  Boeotian  hoplites  who  were  thus  formed 
in  column,  projected  forward  in  advance;  while  the  remaining  allies 
were  still  left  in  their  ordinary  phalanx  or  lines.  Epaminondas  cal- 
culated, that  when  he  should  have  once  broken  through  the  enemy's 
phalanx  at  a  single  point,  the  rest  would  either  take  flight,  or  become 
so  dispirited,  that  his  allies  coming  up  in  phalanx  could  easily  deal 
with  them. 

Against  the  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  was  marshaled 
only  with  the  ordinary  depth  of  a  phalanx  of  hoplites  (four,  six,  or 
perhaps  eight  deep),  and  without  any  light  infantry  intermingled 
with  the  ranks — the  Theban  general  opposed  on  his  left  his  own 
excellent  cavalry,  Theban  and  Thessalian,  but  in  strong  and  deep 
column,  so  as  to  insure  to  them  also  a  superior  weight  of  attack. 
He  further  mingled  in  their  ranks  some  active  footmen,  darters  and 
slingers,  of  whom  he  had  many  from  Thessaly  and  the  Maliac  Gulf. 

There  remained  one  other  precaution  to  take.  His  deep  Theban 
and  Boeotian  column,  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  would  be  exposed 
on  its  right  or  unshielded  side  to  the  attack  of  the  Athenians, 
especially  the  Athenian  cavalry,  from  the  enemy's  left.  To  guard 
against  any  such  movement,  he  posted,  upon  some  rising  ground 
near  his  right,  a  special  body  of  reserve,  both  horse  and  foot,  in  order 
to  take  the  Athenians  in  the  rear  if  they  should  attempt  it. 

All  these  fresh  dispositions  for  attack,  made  on  the  spot,  must 
have  occupied  time,  and  caused  much  apparent  movement.  To  con- 
stitute both  the  column  of  infantry,  and  the  column  of  cavalry  for 
attack  on  his  left — and  to  post  the  body  of  reserve  on  the  rising 
ground  at  his  right  against  the  Athenians — were  operations  which 
the  enemy  from  their  neighboring  position  could  not  help  seeing 
Yet  they  either  did  not  heed,  or  did  not  understand,  what  was  going  on 
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Nor  was  it  until  Epaminondas,  perceiving  all  to  be  completed,  ac- 
tually gave  the  word  of  command  to  "take  up  arms,"  that  they  had 
any  suspicion  of  the  impending  danger.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him 
in  full  march  moving  rapidly  toward  them,  surprise  and  tumultuous 
movement  pervaded  their  body.  The  scattered  hoplites  ran  to  their 
places;  the  officers  exerted  every  effort  to  establish  regular  array; 
the  horsemen  hastened  to  bridle  their  horses  and  resume  their  breast- 
plates. And  though  the  space  dividing  the  two  armies  was  large 
enough  to  allow  such  mischief  to  be  partially  corrected — yet  soldiers 
thus  taken  unawares,  hurried,  and  troubled,  were  not  in  condition 
to  stand  the  terrific  shock  of  chosen  Theban  hoplites  in  deep  column. 

The  grand  force  of  attack,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
Epaminondas  organized  on  his  left,  was  triumphant  in  both  its  por- 
tions. His  cavalry,  powerfully  aided  by  the  intermingled  darters 
and  light  troops  from  Thessaly,  broke  and  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry 
opposed  to  them,  and  then  restraining  themselves  from  pursuit, 
turned  to  fall  upon  the  phalanx  of  infantry.  Epaminondas  on  his 
part  with  his  Theban  column  came  into  close  conflict  with  the  Man- 
tineian  and  Lacedaemonian  line  of  infantry,  whom,  after  a  desperate 
struggle  of  shield,  spear,  and  sword,  he  bore  down  by  superior  force 
and  weight.  He  broke  through  the  enemy's  line  of  infantry  at  this 
point,  compelling  the  Lacedaemonians  opposed  to  him,  after  a  brave 
and  murderous  resistance,  to  turn  their  backs  and  take  to  flight. 
The  remaining  troops  of  the  enemy's  line,  seeing  the  best  portion  of 
their  army  defeated  and  in  flight,  turned  and  fled  also.  The  center 
and  right  of  Epaminondas,  being  on  a  less  advanced  front,  hardly 
came  into  conflict  with  the  enemy  until  the  impression  of  his  charge 
had  been  felt,  and  therefore  found  the  troops  opposed  to  them  already- 
wavering  and  disheartened.  The  Achaean,  Eleian,  and  other  infantry 
on  that  side,  gave  way  after  a  short  resistance;  chiefly,  as  it  would 
appear,  from  contagion  and  alarm,  when  they  saw  the  Lacedae- 
monians broken.  The  Athenians,  however,  especially  the  cavalry, 
on  the  left  wing  of  their  own  army,  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in 
serious  encounter  with  the  cavalry  opposite  to  them.  Diodorus 
affirms  them  to  have  been  beaten,  after  a  gallant  fight,  until  the 
Eleian  cavalry  from  the  right  came  to  their  aid.  Here,  as  on  many 
other  points,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  his  narrative  with  Xenophon, 
who  plainly  intimates  that  the  stress  of  the  action  fell  on  the  Theban 
left  and  Lacedaemonian  right  and  center — and  from  whose  narrative 
we  should  rather  have  gathered,  that  the  Eleian  cavalry  beaten  on 
their  own  right,  may  have  been  aided  by  the  Athenian  cavalry  from 
the  left;  reversing  the  statement  of  Diodorus. 

In  regard  to  this  important  battle,  however,  we  cannot  grasp  with 
confidence  anything  beyond  the  capital  determining  feature  and  the 
ultimate  result.  The  calculations  of  Epaminondas  were  completely 
realized.  The  irresistible  charge,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  made 
by  himself  with  his  left  wing,  not  only  defeated  the  troops  i'mmedi- 
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ately  opposed,  but  caused  the  enemy's  whole  army  to  take  flight.  It 
was  under  these  victorious  circumstances,  and  while  he  was  pressing 
on  the  retiring  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  Theban  column  of  infantry, 
that  he  received  a  mortal  wound  with  a  spear  in  the  breast.  He  was, 
by  habit  and  temper,  always  foremost  in  braving  danger,  and  on  this 
day  probably  exposed  himself  pre-eminently,  as  a  means  of  encour- 
aging those  around  him,  and  insuring  the  success  of  his  own  charge, 
on  which  so  much  depended;  moreover,  a  Grecian  general  fought  on 
foot  in  the  racks,  and  carried  the  same  arms  (spear,  shield,  etc.)  as  a 
private  soldier.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry 
5  were  making  a  prolonged  resistance,  when  Epaminondas  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Thebans  for  a  fresh  and  desperate  effort;  that  he 
stepped  forward,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  Lacedaemonian 
commander;  that  having  killed  several  warriors,  and  intimidated 
others,  he  forced  them  to  give  way;  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  seeing 
him  in  advance  of  his  comrades,  turned  upon  him  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  darts,  some  of  which  he  avoided,  others  he  turned  off  with 
his  shield,  while  others,  after  they  had  actually  entered  his  body  and 
wounded  him,  he  plucked  out  and  employed  them  in  repelling  the 
enemy.  At  length  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast  with  a 
spear.  I  cannot  altogether  omit  to  notice  these  details ;  which  once 
passed  as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history  though  they  seem  rather  the 
offspring  of  an  imagination  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  Iliad  than 
a  recital  of  an  actual  combat  of  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  both 
eminent  for  close-rank  fighting,  with  long  spear  and  heavy  shield. 
The  mortal  wound  of  Epaminondas,  with  a  spear  in  the  breast,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  case  which  we  really  know.  The  handle  of  the 
spear  broke,  and  the  point  was  left  sticking  in  his  breast.  He  im- 
mediately fell,  and  as  the  enemy  were  at  that  moment  in  retreat, 
fell  into  the  arms  of  his  own  comrades.  There  was  no  dispute  for 
the  possession  of  his  body,  as  there  had  been  for  Kleombrotus  at 
Leuktra. 

The  news  of  his  mortal  wound  spread  like  wild -fire  through  his 
army;  and  the  effect  produced  is  among  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomena  in  all  Grecian  military  history.  I  give  it  in  the  words  of 
the  contemporary  historian.  "It  was  thus  (says  Xenophon)  that 
Epaminondas  arranged  his  order  of  attack;  and  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation.  For  having  been  victorious,  on  the  point 
where  he  himself  charged,  he  caused  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy 
to  take  flight.  But  so  soon  as  he  fell,  those  who  remained  had  no 
longer  any  power  even  of  rightly  using  the  victory.  Though  the 
phalanx  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  in  full  flight,  the  Theban  hop- 
lites  neither  killed  a  single  man  more,  nor  advanced  a  step  beyond 
the  actual  ground  of  conflict  Though  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  also 
in  full  flight,  yet  neither  did  the  Theban  horsemen  continue  their 
pursuit,  nor  kill  any  more  either  of  horsemen  or  of  hoplites,  but  fell 
back  through  the  receding  enemies  with  the  timidity  of  beaten  men. 
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The  light  troops  and  peltasts,  who  had  been  mingled  with  the  Theban 
cavalry  and  had  aided  in  their  victory,  spread  themselves  over  to- 
ward the  enemy's  left  with  the  security  of  conquerors;  but  there 
(being  unsupported  by  their  own  horsemen)  they  were  mostly  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Athenians." 

Astonishing  as  this  recital  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  literally 
true,  since  it  contradicts  the  sympathies  of  the  reciting  witness. 
Nothing  but  the  pressure  of  undeniable  evidence  could  have  con- 
strained Xenophon  to  record  a  scene  so  painful  to  him  as  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  beaten,  in  full  flight,  and  rescued  from  destruction 
only  by  the  untimely  wound  of  the  Theban  general.  That  Epami- 
nondas  would  leave  no  successor  either  equal  or  second  to  himself, 
now  that  Pelopidas  was  no  more — that  the  army  which  he  com- 
manded should  be  incapable  of  executing  new  movements  or  of 
completing  an  unfinished  campaign — we  can  readily  conceive.  But 
that  on  the  actual  battle-field,  when  the  moment  of  dangerous  and 
doubtful  struggle  has  been  already  gone  through,  and  when  the  sol- 
dier's blood  is  up,  to  reap  his  reward  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  whom 
lie  sees  fleeing  before  him — that  at  this  crisis  of  exuberant  impatience, 
when  Epaminondas,  had  he  been  unwounded,  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from  excessive  forwardness,  they 
should  have  become  at  once  paralyzed  and  disarmed  on  hearing  of 
his  fall — this  is  what  we  could  not  have  believed,  had  we  not  found 
it  attested  by  a  witness  at  once  contemporary  and  hostile.  So 
striking  a  proof  has  hardly  ever  been  rendered,  on  the  part  of  sol- 
diers toward  their  general,  of  devoted  and  absorbing  sentiment.  All 
the  hopes  of  this  army,  composed  of  such  diverse  elements,  were 
centered  in  Epaminondas;  all  their  confidence  of  success,  all  their 
security  against  defeat,  were  derived  from  the  idea  of  acting  under 
his  orders ;  all  their  power,  even  of  striking  down  a  defeated  enemy, 
appeared  to  vanish  when  those  orders  were  withdrawn.  We  are 
not  indeed  to  speak  of  such  a  proceeding  with  commendation. 
Thebes  and  her  allied  cities  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  their 
soldiers,  for  a  grave  dereliction  of  military  duty,  and  a  capital  dis- 
appointment of  well-earned  triumph — whatever  may  be  our  feelings 
about  the  motive.  Assuredly  the  man  who  would  be  most  cha- 
grined of  all,  and  whose  dying  moments  must  have  been  imbittered 
if  he  lived  to  hear  it — was  Epaminondas  himself.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  fact  simply  as  a  mark  and  measure  of  the  ascendency 
established  by  him  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  it  will  be  found 
hardly  paralleled  in  history.  I  have  recounted,  a  few  pages  ago, 
the  intense  grief  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in 
Thessaly  over  the  dead  body  of  Pelopidas  on  the  hill  of  Kynoske- 
phalas.  But  all  direct  and  deliberate  testimonies  of  attachment  to  a 
dead  or  dying  chief  (and  doubtless  these  too  were  abundant  on  the 
field  of  Mantineia)  fall  short  of  the  involuntary  suspension  of  arms 
in  the  tempting  hour  of  victory. 
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That  the  real  victory,  the  honors  of  the  day,  belonged  to  Epami- 
nondas  and  the  Thebans,  we  know  from  the  conclusive  evidence  of 
Xenophon.  But  as  the  vanquished,  being  allowed  to  retire  unpur- 
sued,  were  only  separated  by  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  of 
Mantineia,  and  perhaps  rallied  even  before  reaching  the  town — as  the 
Athenian  cavalry  had  cut  to  pieces  some  of  the  straggling  light 
troops — they  too  pretended  to  have  gained  a  victory.  Trophies  were 
erected  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless  the  Thebans  were  masters  of 
the  field  of  battle;  so  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  some  hesitation, 
were  forced  to  send  a  herald  to  solicit  truce  for  the  burial  of  the 
slain,  and  to  grant  for  burial  such  Theban  bodies  as  they  had  in  their 
possession.     This  was  the  understood  confession  of  defeat. 

The  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound  of  Epaminondas,  with  the 
spear-head  yet  sticking  in  it,  pronounced  that  he  must  die  as  soon  as 
that  was  withdrawn.  He  first  inquired  whether  his  shield  was  safe; 
and  his  shield-bearer,  answering  in  the  affirmative,  produced  it 
before  his  eyes.  He  next  asked  about  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and 
was  informed  that  his  own  army  was  victorious.  He  then  desired 
to  see  Iolaidas  and  Daiphantus,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  as 
commanders ;  but  received  the  mournful  reply,  that  both  of  them 
had  been  slain.  "Then  (said  he)  you  must  make  peace  with  the 
enemy."  He  ordered  the  spear-head  to  be  withdrawn,  when  the 
efflux  of  blood  speedily  terminated  his  life. 

Of  the  three  questions  here  ascribed  to  the  dying  chief,  the  third 
is  the  gravest  and  most  significant.  The  death  of  these  two  other 
citizens,  the  only  men  in  the  camp  whom  Epaminondas  could 
trust,  shows  how  aggravated  and  irreparable  was  the  Theban  loss, 
not  indeed  as  to  number,  but  as  to  quality.  Not  merely  Epaminon- 
das himself,  but  the  only  two  men  qualified  in  some  measure  to 
replace  him,  perished  in  the  same  field ;  and  Pelopidas  had  fallen  in 
the  preceding  year.  Such  accumulation  of  individual  losses  must  be 
borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to  note  the  total  suspension  of  The- 
ban glory  and  dignity,  after  this  dearly-bought  victory.  It  affords 
emphatic  evidence  of  the  extreme  forwardness  with  which  their 
leaders  exposed  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  gallant  resistance  which 
they  experienced. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  spread  rejoicing  in  the  Laceda?monian 
camp  proportioned  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Theban.  To  more  than  one 
warrior  was  assigned  the  honor  of  having  struck  the  blow.  The 
Mantineians  gave  it  to  their  citizen  Macha?rion ;  the  Athenians,  to 
Gryllus  son  of  Xenophon ;  the  Spartans,  to  their  countryman  Antik- 
rates.  At  Sparta,  distinguished  honor  was  shown,  even  in  the  days 
of  Plutarch,  to  the  posterity  of  Antikrates,  who  was  believed  to  have 
rescued  the  city  from  her  most  formidable  enemy.  Such  tokens 
afford  precious  testimony,  from  witnesses  beyond  all  suspicion,  to 
the  memory  of  Epaminondas. 

How  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  at  Thebes,  we  have  no 
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positive  account.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sorrow,  so 
paralyzing  to  the  victorious  soldiers  on  the  field  of  Mantineia,  was 
felt  with  equal  acuteness,  and  with  an  effect  not  less  depressing,  in 
the  senate-house  and  market-place  of  Thebes.  The  city,  the  citizen - 
soldiers,  and  the  allies,  would  be  alike  impressed  with  the  mournful 
conviction,  that  the  dying  injunction  of  Epaminondas  must  be  exe- 
cuted. Accordingly,  negotiations  were  opened  and  peace  was  con- 
cluded— probably  at  once,  before  the  a*rmy  left  Peloponnesus.  The 
Thebans  and  their  Arcadian  allies  exacted  nothing  more  than  the 
recognition  of  the  status  quo;  to  leave  everything  exactly  as  it  was, 
without  any  change  or  reactionary  measure,  yet  admitting  Megalop- 
olis, with  the  Panarcadian  constitution  attached  to  it — and  admit- 
ting also  Messene  as  an  independent  city.  Against  this  last  article 
Sparta  loudly  and  peremptorily  protested.  But  not  one  of  her  allies 
sympathized  with  her  feelings.  Some  indeed  were  decidedly  against 
her;  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  find  the  maintenance  of  independent 
Messene  against  Sparta  ranking  shortly  afterward  as  an  admitted 
principle  in  Athenian  foreign  politics.  Neither  Athenians,  nor  Elei- 
ans,  nor  Arcadians,  desired  to  see  Sparta  strengthened.  None  had 
any  interest  in  prolonging  the  war,  with  prospects  doubtful  to  every 
one;  while  all  wished  to  see  the  large  armies  now  in  Arcadia  dis- 
missed. Accordingly  the  peace  was  sworn  to  on  these  conditions. 
The  autonomy  of  Messene  was  guaranteed  by  a'.l,  except  the  Spar- 
tans; who  alone  stood  out,  keeping  themselves  without  friends  or 
auxiliaries,  in  the  hope  for  better  times — rather  than  submit  to  what 
they  considered  as  an  intolerable  degradation. 

TJnder  these  conditions,  the  armies  on  both  sides  retired.  Xeno- 
phon  is  right  in  saying,  that  neither  party  gained  anything,  either 
city,  territory,  or  dominion;  though  before  the  battle,  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  two  contending  armies,  every  one  had  expected 
that  the  victors,  whichever  they  were,  would  become  masters,  and 
the  vanquished,  subjects.  But  his  assertion — that  "there  was  more 
disturbance,  and  more  matter  of  dispute,  in  Greece,  after  the  battle 
than  before  it" — must  be  interpreted,  partly  as  the  inspiration  of  a 
philo-Laconian  sentiment,  which  regards  a  peace  not  accepted  by 
Sparta  as  no  peace  at  all — partly  as  based  on  the  circumstance,  that 
no  definite  headship  was  recognized  as  possessed  by  any  state. 
Sparta  had  once  enjoyed  it,  and  had  set  the  disgraceful  example  of 
suing  out  a  confirmation  of  it  from  the  Persian  king  at  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas.  Both  Thebes  and  Athens  had  aspired  to  the  same 
dignity,  and  both  by  the  like  means,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra; 
neither  of  them  had  succeeded.  Greece  was  thus  left  without  a 
head,  and  to  this  extent  the  affirmation  of  Xenophon  is  true.  But  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  suppose  that  the  last  expedition  of  Epami- 
nondas into  Peloponnesus  was  unproductive  of  any  results — though 
it  was  disappointed  of  its  great  and  brilliant  fruits  by  his  untimely 
death.     Before  he  marched  in,  the  Theban  party  in  Arcadia  (Tegea, 
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Megalopolis,  etc.)  was  on  the  point  of  being  crushed  by  the  Mantinei- 
ans  and  their  allies.  His  expedition,  though  ending  in  an  indecisive 
victory,  nevertheless  broke  up  the  confederacy  enlisted  in  support  of 
Mantineia;  enabling  Tegea  and  Megalopolis  to  maintain  themselves 
against  their  Arcadian  opponents,  and  thus  leaving  the  frontier 
against  Sparta  unimpaired.  While  therefore  we  admit  the  affirma- 
tion of  Xenophon — that  Thebes  did  not  gain  by  the  battle  either 
city,  or  territory,  or  dominion — we  must  at  the  same  time  add,  that 
she  gained  the  preservation  of  her  Arcadian  allies,  and  of  her  anti- 
Spartan  frontier,  including  Messene. 

This  was  a  gain  of  considerable  importance.  But  dearly  indeed 
was  it  purchased,  by  the  blood  of  her  first  hero,  shed  on  the  field  of 
Mantineia;  not  to  mention  his  two  seconds,  whom  we  know  only 
from  his  verdict — Daiphantus  and  Iolaidas.  He  was  buried  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  a  monumental  column  was  erected  on  his  tomb. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  Grecian  history  has  been  judged  with  so 
much  unanimity  as  Epaminondas.  He  has  obtained  a  meed  of  admira- 
tion— from  all,  sincere  and  hearty — from  some,  enthusiastic.  Cicero 
pronounces  him  to  be  the  first  man  of  Greece.  The  judgment  of 
Polybius,  though  not  summed  up  so  emphatically  in  a  single  epithet, 
is  delivered  in  a  manner  hardly  less  significant  and  laudatory.  Nor 
was  it  merely  historians  or  critics  who  formed  this  judgment.  The 
best  men  of  action,  combining  the  soldier  and  the  patriot,  such  as 
Timoleon  and  Philopcemen,  set  before  them  Epaminondas  as  their 
model  to  copy. 

The  remark  has  been  often  made,  and  suggests  itself  whenever  we 
speak  of  Epaminondas,  though  its  full  force  will  be  felt  only  when 
we  come  to  follow  the  subsequent  history — that  with  him  the  dignity 
and  commanding  influence  of  Thebes  both  began  and  ended.  His 
period  of  active  political  life  comprehends  sixteen  years,  from  the 
resurrection  of  Thebes  into  a  free  community,  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and  garrison,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
ruling  oligarchy — to  the  fatal  day  of  Mantineia  (379-362  B.C.).  His 
prominent  and  unparalleled  ascendency  belongs  to  the  last  eight 
years,  from  the  victory  of  Leuktra  (371  B.C.).  Throughout  this 
whole  period,  both  all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  we  can  reasonably 
divine,  fully  bears  out  the  judgment  of  Polybius  and  Cicero,  who 
had  the  means  of  knowing  much  more.  And  this  too — let  it  be 
observed— though  Epaminondas  is  tried  by  a  severe  canon;  for  the 
chief  contemporary  witness  remaining  is  one  decidedly  hostile. 
Even  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon  finds  neither  misdeeds  nor 
omissions  to  reveal  in  the  capital  enemy  of  Sparta— mentions  him 
only  to  record  what  is  honorable— and  manifests  the  perverting  bias 
mainly  by  suppressing  or  slurring  over  his  triumphs.  The  man 
whose  eloquence  bearded  Agesilaus  at  the  congress  immediately 
preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra— who  in  that  battle  stripped  Sparta 
of  her  glory,  and  transferred  the  wreath  to  Thebes—who  a  few 
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months  afterward,  not  only  ravaged  all  the  virgin  territory  of 
Laconia,  but  cut  off  the  best  half  of  it  for  the  restitution  of  inde- 
pendent Messene,  and  erected  the  hostile  Arcadian  community  of 
Megalopolis  on  its  frontier — the  author  of  these  fatal  disasters  in- 
spires to  Xenophon  such  intolerable  chagrin  and  antipathy,  that  in 
the  two  first  he  keeps  back  the  name,  and  in  the  third,  suppresses 
the  thing  done.  But  in  the  last  campaign,  preceding  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  (whereby  Sparta  incurred  no  positive  loss,  and  where  the 
death  of  Epaminondas  softened  every  predisposition  against  him), 
there  was  no  such  violent  pressure  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  historian. 
Accordingly,  the  concluding  chapter  of  Xenophon's  "  Hellenica" 
contains  a  panegyric,  ample  and  unqualified,  upon  the  military 
merits  of  the  Theban  general;  upon  his  daring  enterprise,  his  com- 
prehensive foresight,  his  care  to  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  of 
soldiers,  his  excellent  discipline,  his  well-combined  tactics,  his  fer- 
tility of  aggressive  resource  in  striking  at  the  weak  points  of  the 
enemy,  who  content  themselves  with  following  and  parrying  his 
blows  (to  use  a  simile  of  Demosthenes)  like  an  unskillful  pugilist,  and 
only  succeed  in  doing  so  by  signal  aid  from  accident.  The  effort  of 
strategic  genius,  then  for  the  first  time  devised  and  applied,  of  bring- 
ing an  irresistible  force  of  attack  to  bear  on  one  point  of  the  hostile 
line,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  was  kept  comparatively  back  until 
the  action  had  been  thus  decided — is  clearly  noted  by  Xenophon,  to- 
gether with  its  triumphant  effect,  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia;  though 
the  very  same  combination  on  the  field  of  Leuktra  is  slurred  over  in 
his  description,  as  if  it  were  so  commonplace  as  not  to  require  any 
mention  of  the  chief  with  whom  it  originated.  Compare  Epami- 
mondas  with  Agesilaus — how  great  is  the  superiority  of  the  first — even 
in  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  the  earnest  panegyrist  of  the  other! 
How  manifestly  are  we  made  to  see  that  nothing  except  the  fatal 
spear  wound  at  Mantineia,  prevented  him  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  a 
series  of  admirable  arrangements,  and  from  becoming  arbiter  of 
Peloponnesus,  including  Sparta  herself! 

The  military  merits  alone  of  Epaminondas,  had  they  merely  be- 
longed to  a  general  of  mercenaries,  combined  with  nothing  praise- 
worthy in  other  ways — would  have  stamped  him  as  a  man  of  high 
and  original  genius,  above  every  other  Greek,  antecedent  or  contem- 
porary. But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  great  man  that  we 
are  not  compelled  to  borrow  from  one  side  of  his  character  in  order 
to  compensate  deficiencies  in  another.  His  splendid  military  capacity 
was  never  prostituted  to  personal  ends;  neither  to  avarice,  nor  am- 
bition, nor  overweening  vanity.  Poor  at  the  beginning  of  his  life, 
he  left  at  the  end  of  it  not  enough  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses; 
having  despised  the  many  opportunities  for  enrichment  which  his 
position  afforded,  as  well  as  the  richest  offers  from  foreigners.  Of 
ambition  he  had  so  little,  by  natural  temperament,  that  his  friends 
accused  him  of  torpor.     But  as  soon  as  the  perilous  exposure  of 
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Thebes  required  it,  he  displayed  as  much  energy  in  her  defense  as 
the  most  ambitious  of  her  citizens,  without  any  of  that  captious  exi- 
gence, frequent  in  ambitious  men,  as  to  the  amount  of  glorification 
or  deference  due  to  him  from  his  countrymen.  And  his  personal 
vanity  was  so  faintly  kindled,  even  after  the  prodigious  success  at 
Leuktra,  that  we  find  him  serving  in  Thessaly  as  a  private  hoplite 
in  the  ranks,  and  in  the  city  as  an  sedile  or  inferior  street-magistrate, 
under  the  title  of  Telearchus.  An  illustrious  specimen  of  that  ca- 
pacity and  good-will,  both  to  command  and  to  be  commanded,  which 
Aristotle  pronounces  to  form  in  their  combination  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  worthy  citizen.  He  once  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  for  his  wise  and  moderate  policy  in  Achaia,  which 
they  were  ill-judged  enough  to  reverse.  We  cannot  doubt  also  that 
he  was  frequently  attacked  by  political  censors  and  enemies — the 
condition  of  eminence  in  every  free  state;  but  neither  of  these  causes 
ruffled  the  dignified  calmness  of  his  political  course.  As  he  never 
courted  popularity  by  unworthy  arts,  so  he  bore  unpopularity  with- 
out murmurs,  and  without  any  angry  renunciation  of  patriotic  duty. 

The  mildness  of  his  antipathies  against  political  opponents  at  home 
was  undeviating;  and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  amid  the  prece- 
dents and  practice  of  the  Grecian  world,  his  hostility  against  foreign 
enemies,  Boeotian  dissentients,  and  Theban  exiles,  was  uniformly  free 
from  reactionary  vengeance.  Sufficient  proofs  have  been  adduced  in 
the  preceding  pages  of  this  rare  union  of  attributes  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual; of  lofty  disinterestedness,  not  merely  as  to  corrupt  gains,  but 
as  to  the  more  seductive  irritabilities  of  ambition,  combined  with  a 
just  measure  of  attachment  toward  partisans,  and  unparalleled  gentle- 
ness toward  enemies.  His  friendship  with  Pelopidas  was  never  dis- 
turbed during  the  fifteen  years  of  their  joint  political  career;  an 
absence  of  jealousy  signal  and  creditable  to  both,  though  most  cred- 
itable to  Pelopidas,  the  richer,  as  well  as  the  inferior  man  of  the  two. 
To  both,  and  to  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  both,  Thebes  owed 
her  short-lived  splendor  and  ascendency.  Yet  when  we  compare  the 
one  with  the  other,  we  not  only  miss  in  Pelopidas  the  transcendent 
strategic  genius  and  conspicuous  eloquence,  but  even  the  constant 
vigilance  and  prudence,  which  never  deserted  his  friend  If  Pelopi- 
das had  had  Epaminondas  as  his  companion  in  Thessaly,  he  would 
hardly  have  trusted  himself  to  the  good  faith,  nor  tasted  the  dungeon 
of  the  Pherasan  Alexander;  nor  would  he  have  rushed  forward  to 
certain  destruction,  in  a  transport  of  frenzy,  at  the  view  of  that 
hated  tyrant  in  the  subsequent  battle". 

In  eloquence,  Epaminondas  would  doubtless  have  found  superiors 
at  Athens;  but  at  Thebes,  he  had  neither  equal,  nor  predecessor,  nor 
successor.  Under  the  new  phase  into  which  Thebes  passed  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  the  Kadmeia,  such  a  gift  was 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  great  strategic  qualities;  while  the 
combination  of  both  elevated  their  possessor  into  the  envoy,  the  coun- 
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selor,  the  debater  of  his  country,  as  well  as  her  minister  at  war  and 
commander-in-chief.  The  shame  of  acknowledging  Thebes  as  lead- 
ing state  in  Greece,  embodied  in  the  current  phrases  about  Boeotian 
stupidity,  would  be  sensibly  mitigated,  when  her  representative  in 
an  assembled  congress  spoke  with  the  flowing  abundance  of  the 
Homeric  Odysseus,  instead  of  the  loud,  ^brief,  and  hurried  bluster  of 
Menelaus.  The  possession  of  such  eloquence,  amid  the  uninspiring 
atmosphere  of  Thebes,  implied  far  greater  mental  force  than  a  similar 
accomplishment  would  have  betokened  at  Athens.  In  Epaminondas, 
it  was  steadily  associated  with  thought  and  action — that  triple  com- 
bination of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  which  Isokrates  and  other 
Athenian  sophists  set  before  their  hearers  as  the  stock  and  qualifica- 
tion for  meritorious  civic  life.  To  the  bodily  training  and  soldier- 
like practice,  common  to  all  Thebans,  Epaminondas  added  an  ardent 
intellectual  impulse  and  a  range  of  discussion  with  the  philosophical 
men  around,  peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  not  floated  into  public  life 
by  the  accident  of  birth  or  wealth — nor  hoisted  and  propped  up  by 
oligarchical  clubs — nor  even  determined  to  it  originally  by  any  spon- 
taneous ambition  of  his  own.  But  the  great  revolution  of  379  B.C., 
which  expelled  from  Thebes  both  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  and 
the  local  oligarchy  who  ruled  by  its  aid,  forced  him  forward  by  the 
strongest  obligations  both  of  duty  and  interest;  since  nothing  but  an 
energetic  defense  could  rescue  both  him  and  every  other  free  Theban 
from  slavery.  It  was  by  the  like  necessity  that  the  American  revolu- 
tion, and  the  first  French  revolution,  thrust  into  the  front  rank  the 
most  instructed  and  capable  men  of  the  country,  whether  ambitious 
by  temperament  or  not.  As  the  pressure  of  the  time  impelled  Epami- 
nondas forward,  so  it  also  disposed  his  countrymen  to  look  out  for  a 
competent  leader  wherever  he  was  to  be  found ;  and  in  no  other  living 
man  could  they  obtain  the  same  union  of  the  soldier,  the  general,  the 
orator,  and  the  patriot.  Looking  through  all  Grecian  history,  it  is 
only  in  Perikles  that  we  find  the  like  many-sided  excellence;  for 
though  much  inferior  to  Epaminondas  as  a  general,  Perikles  must  be 
held  superior  to  him  as  a  statesman.  But  it  is  alike  true  of  both — 
and  the  remark  tends  much  to  illustrate  the  sources  of  Grecian 
excellence — that  neither  sprang  exclusively  from  the  school  of  practice 
and  experience.  They  both  brought  to  that  school  minds  exercised 
in  the  conversation  of  the  most  instructed  philosophers  and  sophists 
accessible  to  them — trained  to  varied  intellectual  combinations,  and 
to  a  larger  range  of  subjects  than  those  that  came  before  the  public 
assembly — familiarized  with  reasonings  which  the  scrupulous  piety 
of  Nikias  foreswore,  and  which  the  devoted  military  patriotism  of 
Pelopidas  disdained. 

On  one  point,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  policy  recommended 
by  Epaminondas  to  his  countrymen  appears  of  questionable  wisdom 
— his  advice  to  compete  with  Athens  for  transmarine  and  naval 
power.    One  cannot  recognize  in  this  advice  the  same  accurate  esti- 
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mate  of  permanent  causes-the  same  long-sighted  view,  of  the  con- 
ditions of  strength  to  Thebes  and  of  weakness  to her  enemies .which 
dictated  the  foundation  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  These  two 
towns  when  once  founded,  took  such  firm  root,  that  Sparta  could  not 
persuade  even  her  own  allies  to  aid  in  effacing  them;  a  clear  proof 
of  the  sound  reasoning  on  which  their  founder  had  proceeded.  What 
Epaminondas  would  have  done-whether  he  would  have  followed 
out  maxims  equally  prudent  and  penetrating-if  he  had  survived 
the  victory  of  Mantineia-is  a  point  which  we  cannot  pretend  to 
divine.  He  would  have  found  himself  then  on  a  pinnae  e  of  glory 
and  invested  with  a  plenitude  of  power,  such  as  no  Greek  ever  held 
without  abusing.  But  all  that  we  know  of  Epaminondas  justifies  the 
c^niectu?e  that  he  would  have  been  found  equal,  more  than  any  other 
Greek  even  to  this  great  trial;  and  that  his  untimely  death  shut  him 
out  from  a  future  not  less  honorable  to  himself,  than  beneficial  to 
Thebes  and  to  Greece  generally.  . 

Of  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Epaminondas  we  know  scarcely 
anvthing     We  are  told  that  he  never  married;  and  we  find  brief  allu- 
sions Without  any  details,  to  attachments  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
indulged.     Among  the  countrymen  of  Pindar,  devoted  attachment 
between  mature  men  and  beautiful  youths  was  more  frequent  than 
in  other  parts  of  Greece.     It  was  confirmed  by  interchange  of  mutual 
oaths  at  the  tomb  of  Iolaus,  and  was  reckoned  upon  as  the  firmest 
tie  of  military  fidelity  in  the  hour  of  battle.     Asopichus  and  keph  - 
sodorus  are  named   as  youths  to  whom   Epaminondas  was  much 
devoted      The  first  fought  with  desperate  bravery  at  the  battle  ot 
Leuktra,  and  after  the  victory  caused  an  image  * of :  the   Leuktrian 
trophv  to  be  carved  on  his  shield,  which  he  dedicated  at  Delphi,  the 
second  perished  along  with  his  illustrious  friend  and  chief  on  the 
field  of  Mantineia,  and  was  buried  in  a  grave  closely  adjacent  to  him. 
It  rather  appears  that  the  Spartans,  deeply  incensed  against  their 
allies  for  having  abandoned  them  in  reference  to  Messene,  began  to 
turn  their  attention  away  from  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  those  of  Asia 
and  Eo-vpt      But  the  dissensions  in  Arcadia  were  not  wholly  appeasea 
even  by  the  recent  peace.     The  city  of  Megalopolis  had  been  founded 
onlv  eio-ht  years  before  by  the  coalescence  of  many  smaller  town- 
*hips,  all  previously  enjoying  a  separate  autonomy  more  or  less  per- 
fect    The  vehement  anti-Spartan  impulse,  which  marked  the  two 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  had  overruled 
to  so  great  a  degree  the  prior  instincts  of  these  townships,  that  they 
had  lent  themselves  to  the  plans  of  Lykomedes  and  Epaminondas  for 
an  enlarged   community  in   the   new  city.     But  since  that  period, 
reaction  had  taken  place.     The  Mantineians  had  come  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  anti-Megalopolitan  party  in  Arcadia;  and  several  ot  tne 
communities  which  had  been  merged  in  Megalopolis,  counting  upon 
aid  from  them  and  from   the  Elcians,  insisted   on   seceding,   and 
returning  to  their  original  autonomy.     But  for  foreign  aid,  Megalop^ 
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olis  would  now  have  been  in  great  difficulty.  A  pressing  request 
was  sent  to  the  Thebans,  who  dispatched  into  Arcadia  3,000  hoplites 
under  Panimenes.  This  force  enabled  the  Megalopolitans,  though 
not  without  measures  of  considerable  rigor,  to  uphold  the  integrity 
of  their  city,  and  keep  the  refractory  members  in  communion.  And 
it  appears  that  the  interference  thus  obtained  was  permanently  effi- 
cacious, so  that  the  integrity  of  this  recent  Pan- Arcadian  community 
was  no  further  disturbed. 

The  old  king  Agesilaus  was  compelled,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  to  see 
the  dominion  of  Sparta  thus  irrevocably  narrowed,  her  influence  in 
Arcadia  overthrown,  and  the  loss  of  Messene  formally  sanctioned 
even  by  her  own  allies.  All  his  protests,  and  those  of  his  son  Archi- 
damus,  so  strenuously  set  forth  by  Isokrates,  had  only  ended  by 
isolating  Sparta  more  than  ever  from  Grecian  support  and  sympathy. 
Archidamus  probably  never  seriously  attempted  to  execute  the  des- 
perate scheme  which  he  had  held  out  as  a  threat  some  two  or  three 
years  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
send  away  their  wives  and  families,  and  convert  their  military  popu- 
lation into  a  perpetual  camp,  never  to  lay  down  arms  until  they  should 
have  reconquered  Messene  or  perished  in  the  attempt.  Yet  he  and 
his  father,  though  deserted  by  all  Grecian  allies,  had  not  yet  aban- 
doned the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  aid,  in  the  shape  of  money, 
for  levying  mercenary  troops,  from  the  native  princes  in  Egypt  and 
the  revolted  Persian  satraps  in  Asia,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have 
been  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  correspondence. 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia — and  as  it  would  seem, 
for  some  years  before — a  large  portion  of  the  western  dominions  of 
the  Great  King  were  in  a  state  partly  of  revolt,  partly  of  dubious 
obedience.  Egypt  had  been  for  some  years  in  actual  revolt,  and 
under  native  princes,  whom  the  Persians  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
subdue  (employing  for  that  purpose  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  generals 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus)  both  in  374  and  371  B.C.  Ariobarzanes, 
satrap  of  the  region  near  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  appears  to 
have  revolted  about  the  year  367-66  B.C.  In  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  too — Paphlagonia,  Pisidia,  etc. — the  subordinate  princes  or 
governors  became  disaffected  to  Artaxerxes.  But  their  disaffection 
was  for  a  certain  time  kept  down  by  the  extraordinary  ability  and 
vigor  of  a  Karian  named  Datames,  commander  for  the  king  in  a  part 
of  Kappadokia,  who  gained  several  important  victories  over  them, 
by  rapidity  of  movement  and  well-combined  stratagem.  At  length 
the  services  of  Datames  became  so  distinguished  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  many  of  the  Persian  grandees,  who  poisoned  the  royal 
mind  against  him,  and  thus  drove  him  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
in  his  own  district  of  Kappodokia,  under  alliance  and  concert  with 
Ariobarzanes.  It  wras  in  vain  that  Autophradates,  satrap  of  Lydia, 
was  sent  by  Artaxerxes  with  a  powerful  force  to  subdue  Datames. 
The  latter  resisted  all  the  open  force  of  Persia,  and  was  at  length 
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overcome  only  by  the  treacherous  conspiracy  of  Mithridates  (son  of 
Ariobarzanes),"  who,  corrupted  by  the  Persian  court  and  becoming  a 
traitor  to  his  father  Ariobarzanes  and  to  Datames,  simulated  zealous 
co-operation,  tempted  the  latter  to  a  confidential  interview,  and  there 
assassinated  him. 

Still,  however,  there  remained  powerful  princes  and  satraps  in 
Asia  Minor,  disaffected  to  the  court;  Mausolus  prince  of  Karia, 
Orontes  satrap  of  Mysia,  and  Autophradates  satrap  of  Lydia — the 
last  having  now  apparently  joined  the  revolters,  though  he  had  before 
been  active  in  upholding  the  authority  of  the  king.  It  seems  too  that 
the  revolt  extended  to  Syria  and  Phenicia,  so  that  all  the  western 
coast  with  its  large  revenues,  as  well  as  Egypt,  was  at  once  sab- 
tracted  from  the  empire.  Tachos,  native  king  of  Egypt,  was  pre- 
pared to  lend  assistance  to  this  formidable  combination  of  disaffected 
commanders,  who  selected  Orontes  as  their  chief,  confiding  to  him 
their  united  forces,  and  sending  Rheomithres  to  Egypt  to  procure 
pecuniary  aid.  But  the  Persian  court  broke  the  force  of  this  com- 
bination by  corrupting  both  Orontes  and  Rheomithres,  who  betrayed 
their  confederates,  and  caused  the  enterprise  to  fail.  Of  the  partic- 
ulars we  know  little  or  nothing. 

Both  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  with  1000  Lacedaemonian  or 
Peloponnesian  'hoplites — and  the  Athenian  general  Chabrias — were 
invited  to  Egypt  to  command  the  forces  of  Tachos;  the  former  on 
land,  the  latter  at  sea.  Chabrias  came  simply  as  a  volunteer,  with- 
out any  public  sanction  or  order  from  Athens.  But  the  service  of 
Agesilaus  was  undertaken  for  the  purposes  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  authorities  at  home,  attested  by  the  presence  of  thirty  Spartans 
who  came  out  as  his  counselors.  The  Spartans  were  displeased  with 
the  Persian  king  for  having  sanctioned  the  independence  of  Mes- 
sene;  and  as  the  prospect  of  overthrowing  or  enfeebling  his  empire 
appeared  at  this  moment  considerable,  they  calculated  on  reaping 
a  large  reward  for  their  services  to  the  Egyptian  prince,  who  would 
in  return  lend  them  assistance  toward  their  views  in  Greece.  But 
dissension  and  bad  judgment  marred  all  the  combinations  against  the 
Persian  king.  Agesilaus,  on  reaching  Egypt,  was  received  with 
little  respect.  The  Egyptians  saw  with  astonishment,  that  one,  whom 
they  had  invited  as  a  formidable  warrior,  was  a  little  deformed  old 
man,  of  mean  attire,  and  sitting  on  the  grass  with  his  troops,  careless 
of  show  or  luxury.  They  not  only  vented  their  disappointment  in 
sarcastic  remarks,  but  also  declined  to  invest  him  with  the  supreme 
command,  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  was  only  recognized  as  general 
of  the  mercenary  land  force,  while  Tachos  himself  commanded  in 
chief,  and  Chabrias  was  at  the  head  of  the  fleet.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  assemble  a  force  competent  to  act  against  the  Great  King; 
and  Chabrias  is  said  to  have  suggested  various  stratagems  for  ob- 
taining money  from  the  Egyptians.  The  army  having  been  thus 
strengthened,  Agesilaus,  though  discontented  and  indignant,  never- 
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theless  accompanied  Tachos  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persian 
forces  in  Phenicia;  from  whence  they  were  forced  to  return  by  the 
revolt  of  Nektanebis,  cousin  of  Tachos,  who  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Egypt.  Tachos  was  now  full  of  supplications  to 
Agesilaus  to  sustain  him  against  his  competitor  for  the  Egyptian 
throne,  while  Nektanebis  also,  on  his  side,  began  to  bid  high  for 
the  favor  of  the  Spartans.  With  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  at 
home,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Chabrias,  Agesilaus  decided 
in  favor  of  Nektanebis,  withdrawing  the  mercenaries  from  the  camp 
of  Tachos,  who  was  accordingly  obliged  to  take  flight.  Chabrias 
returned  home  to  Athens,  either  not  choosing  to  abandon  Tachos, 
whom  he  had  come  to  serve — or  recalled  by  special  order  of  his 
countrymen,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Persian  king. 
A  competitor  for  the  throne  presently  arose  in  the  Mendesian  divi- 
sion of  Egypt.  Agesilaus,  vigorously  maintaining  the  cause  of  Nek- 
tanebis,  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  his  opponent.  Yet  his  great 
schemes  against  the  Persian  empire  were  abandoned,  and  nothing 
was  effected  as  the  result  of  his  Egyptian  expedition  except  the 
establishment  of  Nektanebis;  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  stay  longer,  dismissed  him  in  the  winter  season  with 
large  presents,  and  with  a  public  donation  to  Sparta  of  230  talents. 
Agesilaus  marched  from  the  Nile  toward  Kyrene,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  that  town  and  its  port  ships  for  the  passage  home.  But  he  died 
on  the  march,  without  reaching  Kyrene.  His  body  was  conveyed 
home  by  his  troops,  for  burial,  in  a  preparation  of  wax,  since  honey 
was  not  to  be  obtained. 

Thus  expired,  at  an  age  somewhat  above  eighty,  the  ablest  and 
most  energetic  of  the  Spartan  kings.  He  has  enjoyed  the  advantage, 
denied  to  every  other  eminent  Grecian  leader,  that  his  character  and 
exploits  have  been  set  out  in  the  most  favorable  point  of  view  by  a 
friend  and  companion — Xenophon.  Making  every  allowance  for 
partiality  in  this  picture,  there  will  still  remain  a  really  great  and 
distinguished  character.  We  find  the  virtues  of  a  soldier,  and  the 
abilities  of  a  commander,  combined  with  strenuous  personal  will  and 
decision,  in  such  measure  as  to  insure  for  Agesilaus  constant  ascend- 
ency over  the  minds  of  others,  far  beyond  what  was  naturally  inci- 
dent to  his  station ;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  conspicuous  bodily 
deformity,  amidst  a  nation  eminently  sensitive  on  that  point.  Of 
the  merits  which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  him,  some  are  the  fair  results 
of  a  Spartan  education — his  courage,  simplicity  of  life,  and  indif- 
ference to  indulgences — his  cheerful  endurance  of  hardship  under 
every  form.  But  his  fidelity  to  engagements,  his  uniform  superi- 
ority to  pecuniary  corruption,  and  those  winning  and  hearty  man- 
ners which  attach  to  him  all  around,  were  virtues  not  Spartan,  but 
personal  to  himself.  We  find  in  him,  however,  more  analogy  to 
Lysander — a  man  equally  above  reproach  on  the  score  of  pecuniary 
gain — than  to  Brasidas  or  Kallikratidas.     Agesilaus  succeeded  to  the 
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throne,  with  a  disputed  title,  under  the  auspices  and  through  the 
intrigues  of  Lysander,  whose  influence,  at  that  time  predominant 
both  at  Sparta  and  in  Greece,  had  planted  everywhere  dekarchies 
and  harmosts  as  instruments  of  ascendency  for  imperial  Sparta,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Sparta,  for  himself.  Agesilaus,  too  high-spirited 
to  comport  himself  as  second  to  any  one,  speedily  broke  through  so 
much  of  the  system  as  had  been  constructed  to  promote  the  personal 
dominion  of  Lysander;  yet  without  following  out  the  same  selfish 
aspirations,  or  seeking  to  build  up  the  like  individual  dictatorship  on 
his  own  account.  His  ambition  was  indeed  unbounded,  but  it  was 
for  Sparta  in  the  first  place,  and  for  himself  only  in  the  second. 
The  misfortune  was,  that  in  his  measures  for  upholding  and  admin- 
istering the  imperial  authority  of  Sparta,  he  still  continued  that  mix- 
ture of  domestic  and  foreign  coercion  (represented  by  the  dekarchy 
and  the  harmost)  which  had  been  introduced  by  Lysander;  a  sad 
contrast  with  the  dignified  equality,  and  emphatic  repudiation  of 
partisan  interference,  proclaimed  by  Brasidas,  as  the  watchword  of 
Sparta,  at  Akanthus  and  Torone — and  with  the  still  nobler  Pan- 
hellenic  aims  of  Kallikratidas. 

The  most  glorious  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus  was  that  spent 
in  his  three  Asiatic  campaigns,  when  acting  under  the  miso-Persian 
impulse  for  which  his  panegyrist  gives  him  so  much  credit.  He  was 
here  employed  in  a  Pan- Hellenic  purpose,  to  protect  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  against  that  subjection  to  Persia  which  Sparta  herself  had 
imposed  upon  them  a  few  years  before,  as  the  price  of  Persian  aid 
against  Athens. 

The  Persians  presently  succeeded  in  applying  the  lessons  of  Sparta 
against  herself,  and  in  finding  Grecian  allies  to  make  war  upon  her 
near  home.  Here  was  an  end  of  the  Pan- Hellenic  sentiment,  and  of 
the  truly  honorable  ambition,  in  the  bosom  of  Agesilaus.  He  was 
recalled  to  make  war  nearer  home.  His  obedience  to  the  order  of 
recall  is  greatly  praised  by  Plutarch  and  Xenophon — in  my  judg- 
ment, with  little  reason,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  come  back.  But 
he  came  back  an  altered  man.  His  miso-Persian  feeling  had  disap- 
peared, and  had  been  exchanged  for  a  miso-Theban  sentiment  which 
gradually  acquired  the  force  of  a  passion.  As  principal  conductor 
of  the  war  between  394-387  B.C.,  he  displayed  that  vigor  and  ability 
which  never  forsook  him  in  military  operations.  But  when  he  found 
that  the  empire  of  Sparta  near  home  could  not  be  enforced  except  by 
making  her  the  ally  of  Persia  and  the  executor  of  a  Persian  rescript, 
he  was  content  to  purchase  such  aid,  in  itself  dishonorable,  by  the 
still  greater  dishonor  of  sacrificing  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  For  the  time 
his  policy  seemed  to  succeed.  From  387  to  379  b.c.  (that  is,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  effected  by  Pelopidas  and  his 
small  band),  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  on  land,  in  Central  Greece, 
was  continually  rising.  But  her  injustice  and  oppression  stand  con- 
fessed even  by  her  panegyrist  Xenophon,  and  this  is  just  the  period 
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when  the  influence  of  Agesilaus  was  at  its  maximum.  Afterward 
we  find  him  personally  forward  in  sheltering  Sphodrias  from  punish- 
ment, and  thus  bringing  upon  his  countrymen  a  war  with  Athens  as 
well  as  with  Thebes.  In  the  conduct  of  that  war  his  military  opera- 
tions were,  as  usual,  strenuous  and  able,  with  a  certain  measure  of 
success.  But  on  the  whole,  the  war  turns  out  unfavorably  for  Sparta. 
In  371  B.C.,  she  is  obliged  to  accept  peaee  on  terms  very  humiliating, 
as  compared  with  her  position  in  387  B.C. ;  and  the  only  compensa- 
tion which  she  receives  is,  the  opportunity  of  striking  the  Thebans 
out  of  the  treaty,  thus  leaving  them  to  contend  single-handed  against 
what  seemed  overwhelming  odds.  Of  this  intense  miso-Theban 
impulse,  which  so  speedily  brought  about  the  unexpected  and  crush- 
ing disaster  at  Leuktra,  Agesilaus  stands  out  as  the  prominent 
spokesman.  In  the  days  of  Spartan  misfortune  which  followed,  we 
find  his  conduct  creditable  and  energetic,  so  far  as  the  defensive 
position,  in  which  Sparta  then  found  herself,  allowed.  And  though 
Plutarch  seems  displeased  with  him  for  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  autonomy  of  Messene  (at  the  peace  concluded  after 
the  battle  of  Mantineia)  when  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  Greeks 
— yet  it  cannot  be  shown  that  this  refusal  brought  any  actual  mis- 
chief to  Sparta;  and  circumstances  might  well  have  so  turned  out, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  gain. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  many  military  and  personal  merits  of 
Agesilaus,  as  an  adviser  and  politician,  he  deserves  little  esteem. 
We  are  compelled  to  remark  the  melancholy  contrast  between  the 
state  in  which  he  found  Sparta  at  his  accession,  and  that  wherein  he 
left  her  at  his  death — "  Marmoream  invenit,  lateritiam  reliquit." 
Nothing  but  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantineia  saved  her  from 
something  yet  worse;  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  Agesilaus,  while 
we  are  considering  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta  during  his  reign,  not  to 
recollect  that  Epaminondas  was  an  enemy  more  formidable  than  she 
had  ever  before  encountered. 

The  efficient  service  rendered  by  Agesilaus  during  his  last  expe- 
dition to  Egypt  had  the  effect  of  establishing  firmly  the  dominion  of 
Nektanebis  the  native  king,  and  of  protecting  that  country  for  the 
time  from  being  reconquered  by  the  Persians;  an  event  that  did 
not  happen  until  a  few  years  afterward,  during  the  reign  of  the 
next  Persian  king.  Of  the  extensive  revolt,  however,  which  at 
one  time  threatened  to  wrest  from  the  Persian  crown  Asia  Minor 
as  well  as  Egypt,  no  permanent  consequence  remained.  The  treach- 
ery of  Orontes  and  Rheomithres  so  completely  broke  up  the  schemes 
of  the  revolters,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  still  maintained  the  Per- 
sian empire  (with  the  exception  of  Egypt)  unimpaired. 

He  died  not  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  (apparently 
about  a  year  after  it,  in  359-358  B.C.),  having  reigned  forty-five  or 
forty-six  years.     His  death  was  preceded  by  one  of  those  bloody 
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tragedies  which  so  frequently  stained  the  transmission  of  a  Persian 
scepter.  Darius,  the  eldest  son  of  Artaxerxes,  had  been  declared  by 
his  father  successor  to  the  throne.  According  to  Persian  custom, 
the  successor  thus  declared  was  entitled  to  prefer  any  petition  which 
he  pleased;  the  monarch  being  held  bound  to  grant  it.  Darius 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege  to  ask  for  one  of  the  favorite  inmates 
of  his  father's  harem,  for  whom  he  had  contracted  a  passion.  The 
request  so  displeased  Artaxerxes  that  he  seemed  likely  to  make  a  new 
appointment  as  to  the  succession ;  discarding  Darius  and  preferring 
his  younger  son  Ochus,  whose  interests  were  warmly  espoused  by 
Atossa,  wife  as  well  as  daughter  of  the  monarch.  Alarmed  at  this 
prospect,  Darius  was  persuaded  by  a  discontented  courtier,  named 
Teribazus,  to  lay  a  plot  for  assassinating  Artaxerxes;  but  the  plot 
was  betrayed,  and  the  King  caused  both  Darius  and  Teribazus  to  be 
put  to  death.  By  this  catastrophe  the  chance  of  Ochus  was  im- 
proved, and  his  ambition  yet  further  stimulated.  But  there  still 
remained  two  princes,  older  than  he — Arsames  and  Ariaspes.  Both 
these  brothers  he  contrived  to  put  out  of  the  way;  the  one  by  a 
treacherous  deceit,  entrapping  him  to  take  poison — the  other  by 
assassination.  Ochus  thus  stood  next  as  successor  to  the  crown, 
which  was  not  long  denied  to  him;  for  Artaxerxes — now  very  old, 
and  already  struck  down  by  the  fatal  consummation  respecting  his 
eldest  son  Darius — did  not  survive  the  additional  sorrow  of  seeing 
his  two  other  sons  die  so  speedily  afterward.  He  expired,  and  his 
son  Ochus,  taking  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  succeeded  to  him  with- 
out opposition;  manifesting  as  King  the  same  sanguinary  dispo- 
sitions as  those  by  which  he  had  placed  himself  on  the  throne. 

During  the  two  years  following  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  Athens, 
though  relieved  by  the  general  peace  from  land-war,  appears  to  have 
been  entangled  in  serious  maritime  contests  and  difficulties.  She 
had  been  considerably  embarrassed  by  two  events ;  by  the  Theban 
naval  armament  under  Epaminondas,  and  by  the  submission  of  Al- 
exander of  Pherae  to  Thebes — both  events  belonging  to  364-363  B.C. 
It  was  in  363-362  B.C.  that  the  Athenian  Timotheus — having  carried 
on  war  with  eminent  success  against  Olynthus  and  the  neighboring 
cities  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  but  with  very  bad  success  against  Am- 
phipolis — transferred  his  forces  to  the  war  against  Kotys  king  of 
Thrace  near  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  The  arrival  of  the  The- 
ban fleet  in  the  Hellespont  greatly  distracted  the  Athenian  general, 
and  served  as  a  powerful  assistant  to  Kotys;  who  was  moreover 
aided  by  the  Athenian  general  Iphikrates,  on  this  occasion  serv- 
ing his  father-in-law  against  his  country.  Timotheus  is  said  to 
have  carried  on  war  against  Kotys  with  advantage,  and  to  have  ac- 
quired for  Athens  a  large  plunder.  It  would  appear  that  his  opera- 
tions were  of  an  aggressive  character,  and  that  during  his  command 
in  those  regions  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese  were 
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safe  from  Kotys :  for  Iphikrates  would  only  lend  his  aid  to  Kov^< 
toward  defensive  warfare;  retiring  from  his  service  when  he  begad 
to  attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese. 

We  do  not  know  what  circumstances  brought  about  the  dismissal 
or  retirement  of  Timotheus  from  the  command.  But  in  the  next 
year,  we  find  Ergophilus  as  Athenian  commander  in  the  Cherso- 
nese, and  Kallisthenes  (seemingly)  as  Athenian  commander  against 
Amphipolis.  The  transmarine  affairs  of  Athens,  however,  were  far 
from  improving.  Besides  that  under  the  new  general  she  seems  to 
have  been  losing  strength  near  the  Chersonese,  she  had  now  upon 
her  hands  a  new  maritime  enemy — Alexander  of  Pherae.  A  short 
time  previously,  he  had  been  her  ally  against  Thebes,  but  the  victo- 
ries of  the  Thebans  during  the  preceding  year  had  so  completely 
humbled  him,  that  he  now  identified  his  cause  with  theirs;  sending 
troops  to  join  the  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
equipping  a  fleet  to  attack  the  maritime  allies  of  Athens.  His  fleet 
captured  the  island  of  Tenos,  ravaged  several  of  the  other  Cyclades, 
and  laid  siege  to  Peparethus.  Great  alarm  prevailed  in  Athens,  and 
about  the  end  of  August  (362  B.C.),  two  months  after  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  a  fleet  was  equipped  with  the  utmost  activity,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  insular  allies,  as  well  as  of  acting  in  the 
Hellespont.  Vigorous  efforts  were  required  from  all  the  trierarchs, 
and  really  exerted  by  some,  to  accelerate  the  departure  of  this  fleet. 
But  that  portion  of  it,  which,  while  the  rest  went  to  the  Hellespont,, 
was  sent  under  Leosthenes  to  defend  Peparethus — met  with  a  defeat 
from  the  ships  of  Alexander,  with  the  loss  of  five  triremes  and  600 
prisoners.  We  are  even  told  that  soon  after  this  naval  advantage, 
the  victors  were  bold  enough  to  make  a  dash  into  the  Peirseus  itself 
(as  Teleutias  had  done  twenty- seven  years  before),  where  they  seized 
both  property  on  ship-board  and  men  on  the  quay,  before  there  was 
any  force  ready  to  repel  them.  The  Thessalian  marauders  were  ul- 
timately driven  back  to  their  harbor  of  Pegasae ;  yet  not  without  much 
annoyance  to  the  insular  confederates,  and  some  disgrace  to  Athens. 
The  defeated  admiral  Leosthenes  was  condemned  to  death;  while 
several  trierarchs — who,  instead  of  serving  in  person,  had  performed 
the  duties  incumbent  on  them  by  deputy  and  by  contract — were  cen- 
sured or  put  upon  trial. 

Not  only  had  the  affairs  of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  become  worse 
under  Ergophilus  than  under  Timotheus,  but  Kallisthenes  also, 
who  had  succeeded  Timotheus  in  the  operations  against  Amphip- 
olis, achieved  no  permanent  result.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Amphipolitans,  to  defend  themselves  against  Athens,  had  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas ;  and  placed  their  city 
in  his  hands.  That  prince  had  before  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  Athenian  force  under  Timotheus  against  Olynthus;  and  their 
joint  invasion  had  so  much  weakened  the  Olynthians  as  to  disable 
them  from  affording  aid  to  Amphipolis.     At  least  this  hypothesis  ex- 
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plains  how  Amphipolis  came  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  no  longer 
a  free  city;  but  to  be  disjoined  from  Olynthus,  and  joined  with 
(probably  garrisoned  by)  Perdikkas,  as  a  possession  of  Macedonia. 
Kallisthenes  thus  found  himself  at  war  under  greater  disadvantages 
than  Timotheus;  having  Perdikkas  as  his  enemy,  together  with  Am- 
phipolis. Nevertheless,  it  would  appear,  he  gained  at  first  great  ad- 
vantages, and  reduced  Perdikkas  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a 
truce  by  the  promise  to  abandon  the  Amphipolitans.  The  Macedo- 
nian prince  however,  having  gained  time  during  the  truce  to  recover 
his  strength,  no  longer  thought  of  performing  his  promise,  but  held 
'  Amphipolis  against  the  Athenians  as  obstinately  as  before.  Kallis- 
thenes had  let  slip  an  opportunity  which  never  again  returned.  After 
having  announced  at  Athens  the  victorious  truce  and  the  approach- 
ing surrender,  he  seems  to  have  been  compelled,  on  his  return,  to 
admit  that  he  had  been  cheated  into  suspending  operations,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  (as  it  seemed)  Amphipolis  might  have  been  conquered. 
For  this  misjudgment  or  misconduct  he  was  put  upon  trial  at  Athens, 
on  returning  to  his  disappointed  countrymen  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Ergophilus  also,  who  had  been  summoned  home  from  the  Cherso- 
nesus  for  his  ill-success  or  bad  management  of  the  war  against  Ko- 
tys.  The  people  were  much  incensed  against  both;  but  most  against 
Ergophilus.  Nevertheless  it  happened  that  Kallisthenes  was  tried 
first,  and  condemned  to  death.  On  the  next  day,  Ergophilus  was 
tried.  But  the  verdict  of  the  preceding  day  had  discharged  the  wrath 
of  the  Dikasts,  and  rendered  them  so  much  more  indulgent,  that  they 
acquitted  him. 

Autokles  was  sent  in  place  of  Ergophilus  to  carry  on  war  for  Athens 
in  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus.  It  was  not  merely  against  Kotys 
that  his  operations  were  necessary.  The  Prokonuesians,  allies  of 
Athens,  required  protection  against  the  attacks  of  Kyzikus;  besides 
which,  there  was  another  necessity  yet  more  urgent.  The  stock 
of  corn  was  becoming  short,  and  the  price  rising,  not  merely  at 
Athens,  but  at  many  of  the  islands  in  the  ^Egean,  and  at  Byzan- 
tium and  other  places.  There  prevailed  therefore  unusual  anxiety, 
coupled  with  keen  competition,  for  the  corn  in  course  of  importation 
from  the  Euxine.  The  Byzantines,  Chalkedonians,  and  Kyzikenes, 
had  already  begun  to  detain  the  passing  corn-ships  for  the  supply  of 
their  own  markets;  and  nothing  less  than  a  powerful  Athenian  fleet 
could  insure  the  safe  transit  of  such  supplies  to  Athens  herself.  The 
Athenian  fleet,  guarding  the  Bosporus  even  from  the  Hieron  in- 
ward (the  chapel  near  the  junction  of  the  Bosporus  with  the  Eux- 
ine), provided  safe  convoy  for  the  autumnal  exports  of  this  essential 
article. 

In  carrying  on  operations  against  Kotys,  Autokles  was  favored 
with  an  unexpected  advantage  by  the  recent  revolt  of  a  powerful 
Thracian  named  Miltokythes  against  ttiat  prince.  This  revolt  so 
alarmed  Kotys,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Athens  in  a  submissive  tone, 
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and  sent  envoys  to  purchase  peace  by  various  concessions.  At  the 
same  time  Miltokytlies  also  first  sent  envoys — next,  went  in  person — 
to  Athens,  to  present  his  own  case  and  solicit  aid.  He  was  however 
coldly  received.  The  vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  passed  on  hear- 
ing the  case  (and  probably  procured  in  part  through  the  friends  of 
Iphikrates),  was  so  unfavorable,  as  to  send  him  away  not  merely  in 
discouragement,  but  in  alarm ;  while  I^otys  recovered  all  his  power 
in  Thrace,  and  even  became  master  of  the  Sacred  Mountain  with  its 
abundance  of  wealthy  deposits.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  im- 
prudent vote,  the  Athenians  really  intended  to  sustain  Miltokytlies 
against  Kotys.  Their  general  Autokles  was  recalled  after  a  few 
months,  and  put  upon  his  trial  for  having  suffered  Kotys  to  put  down 
this  enemy  unassisted.  How  the  trial  ended  or  how  the  justice  of  the 
case  stood,  we  are  unable  to  make  out  from  the  passing  allusions  of 
Demosthenes. 

Menon  was  sent  as  commander  to  the  Hellespont  to  supersede 
Autokles;  and  was  himself  again  superseded  after  a  few  months,  by 
Timomachus.  Convoy  for  the  corn- vessels  out  of  the  Euxine  became 
necessary  anew,  as  in  the  preceding  year;  and  was  furnished  a  second 
time  during  the  autumn  of  361  B.C.  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  war; 
not  merely  for  provisions  under  transport  to  Athens,  but  also  for 
those  going  to  Maroneia,  Thasos,  and  other  places  in  or  near  Thrace. 
But  affairs  in  the  Chersonese  became  yet  more  unfavorable  to  Athens. 
In  the  winter  of  361-360  B.C.,  Kotys,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  body 
of  Abydene  citizens  and  Sestian  exiles,  who  crossed  the  Hellespont 
from  Abydos,  contrived  to  surprise  Sestos;  the  most  important  place 
in  the  Chersonese,  and  the  guard-post  of  the  Hellespont  on  its  Euro- 
pean side,  for  all  vessels  passing  in  or  out.  The  whole  Chersonese 
was  now  thrown  open  to  his  aggressions.  He  made  preparations  for 
attacking  Elseus  and  Krithote,  the  two  other  chief  possessions  of 
Athens,  and  endeavored  to  prevail  on  Iphikrates  to  take  part  in  his 
projects.  But  that  general,  though  he  had  assisted  Kotys  in  defense 
against  Athens,  refused  to  commit  the  more  patent  treason  involved  in 
aggressive  hostility  against  her.  He  even  quitted  Thrace,  but  not 
daring  at  once  to  visit  Athens,  retired  to  Lesbos.  In  spite  of  his 
refusal,  however,  the  settlers  and  possessions  of  Athens  in  the  Cher- 
sonese were  attacked  and  imperiled  by  Kotys,  who  claimed  the  whole 
peninsula  as  his  own,  and  established  toll -gatherers  at  Sestos  to  levy 
the  dues  both  of  strait  and  harbor 

The  fortune  of  Athens  in  these  regions  was  still  unpropitious.  All 
her  late  commanders,  Ergophilus,  Autokles,  Menon,  Timomachus, 
had  been  successively  deficient  in  means,  in  skill,  or  in  fidelity,  and 
had  undergone  accusation  at  home.  Timomachus  was  now  super- 
seded by  Kephisodotus,  a  man  of  known  enmity  toward  both  Iphik- 
rates and  Kotys.  But  Kephisodotus  achieved  no  more  than  his 
predecessors,  and  had  even  to  contend  against  a  new  enemy,  who 
crossed  over  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to  re-enforce  Kotys — Charidemus 
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with  the  mercenary  division  under  his  command.  That  officer,  since 
his  service  three  years  before  under  Timotheus  against  Amphipolis, 
had  been  for  some  time  in  Asia,  especially  in  the  Troad.  He  hired 
himself  to  the  satrap  Artabazus;  of  whose  embarrassments  he  took 
advantage  to  seize  by  fraud  the  towns  of  Skepsis,  Kebren,  and  Ilium; 
intending  to  hold  them  as  a  little  principality.  Finding  his  position, 
however,  ultimately  untenable  against  the  probable  force  of  the  sa- 
trap, he  sent  a  letter  across  to  the  Chersonese,  to  the  Athenian  com- 
mander Kephisodotus,  asking  for  Athenian  triremes  to  transport  his 
division  across  to  Europe;  in  return  for  which,  if  granted,  he  en- 
gaged to  crush  Kotys  and  reconquer  the  Chersonese  for  Athens. 
This  proposition,  whether  accepted  or  not,  was  never  realized;  for 
Charidemus  was  enabled,  through  a  truce  unexpectedly  granted  to 
him  by  the  satrap,  to  cross  over  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  without  any 
Athenian  ships.  But  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the  Chersonese, 
far  from  aiding  Athens  to  recover  that  peninsula,  he  actually  took 
service  with  Kotys  against  her  ;  so  that  Eloeus  and  Krithote,  her 
chief  remaining  posts,  were  in  greater  peril  than  ever. 

The  victorious  prospects  of  Kotys,  however,  were  now  unexpect- 
edly arrested.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  two  brothers,  Python  and  Herakleides,  Greeks  from  the 
city  of  iEnus  in  Thrace,  and  formerly  students  under  Plato  at 
Athens.  They  committed  the  act  to  avenge  their  father;  upon 
whom,  as  it  would  appear,  Kotys  had  inflicted  some  brutal  insult, 
under  the  influence  of  that  violent  and  licentious  temper  which  was 
in  him  combined  with  an  energetic  military  character.  Having 
made  their  escape,  Python  and  his  brother  retired  to  Athens,  where 
they  were  received  with  every  demonstration  of  honor,  and  presented 
with  the  citizenship  as  well  as  with  golden  wreaths;  partly  as  tyran- 
nicides, party  as  having  relieved  the  Athenians  from  an  odious  and 
formidable  enemy.  Disclaiming  the  warm  eulogies  heaped  upon  him 
by  various  speakers  in  the  assembly,  Python  is  said  to  have  replied 
— "It  was  a  god  who  did  the  deed;  we  only  lent  our  hands:"  an 
anecdote,  which,  whether  it  be  truth  or  fiction,  illustrates  powerfully 
the  Greek  admiration  of  tyrannicide. 

The  death  of  Kotys  gave  some  relief  to  Athenian  affairs  in  the 
Chersonese.  Of  his  children,  even  the  eldest,  Kersobleptes,  was  only 
a  youth;  moreover  two  other  Thracian  chiefs,  Berisades  and  Ama- 
dokus,  now  started  up  as  pretenders  to  share  in  the  kingdom  of 
Thrace.  Kersobleptes  employed  as  his  main  support  and  minister 
the  mercenary  general  Charidemus,  who  either  had  already  married, 
or  did  now  marry,  his  sister;  a  nuptial  connection  had  been  formed 
in  like  manner  by  Amadokus  with  two  Greeks  named  Simon  and 
Bianor — and  by  Berisades  with  an  Athenian  citizen  named  Atheno- 
dorus,  who  (like  Iphikrates  and  others)  had  founded  a  city,  and 
possessed  a  certain  independent  dominion,  in  or  near  the  Chersonese. 
These  Grecian  mercenary  chiefs  thus  united  themselves  by  nuptial 
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ties  to  the  princes  whom  they  served,  as  Seuthes  had  proposed  to 
Xenophon,  and  as  the  Italian  Condottieri  of  the  fifteenth  century  en- 
nobled themselves  by  similar  alliance  with  princely  families — for 
example,  Sforza  with  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  All  these  three  Thra- 
cian  competitors  were  now  represented  by  Grecian  agents.  But  at 
first,  it  seems,  Charidemus  on  behalf  of  Kersobleptes  was  the  strong- 
est. He  and  his  army  were  near  Perinthus  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Propontis,  where  the  Athenian  commander,  Kephisodotus,  visited 
him,  with  a  small  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  in  order  to  ask  for  the 
fulfillment  of  those  fair  promises  which  Charidemus  had  made  in  his 
letter  from  Asia.  But  Charidemus  treated  the  Athenians  as  enemies, 
attacked  by  surprise  the  seamen  on  shore,  and  inflicted  upon  them 
great  damage.  He  then  pressed  the  Chersonese  severely  for  several 
months,  and  marched  even  into  the  midst  of  it,  to  protect  a  nest  of 
pirates  whom  the  Athenians  were  besieging  at  the  neighboring  islet 
on  its  western  coast — Alopekonnesus.  At  length,  after  seven 
months  of  unprofitable  warfare  (dating  from  the  death  of  Kotys),  he 
forced  Kephisodotus  to  conclude  with  him  a  convention  so  disastrous 
and  dishonorable,  that  as  soon  as  known  at  Athens,  it  was  indignantly 
repudiated.  Kephisodotus,  being  recalled  in  disgrace,  was  put  upon 
his  trial,  and  fined;  the  orator  Demosthenes  (we  are  told),  who  had 
served  as  one  of  the  trierarchs  in  the  fleet,  being  among  his  accusers. 
Among  the  articles  of  this  unfavorable  convention,  one  wTas  that 
the  Greek  city  of  Kardia  should  be  specially  reserved  to  Charidemus 
himself.  That  city — eminently  convenient  from  its  situation  on  the 
isthmus  connecting  the  Chersonese  with  Thrace — claimed  by  the 
Athenians  as  within  the  Chersonese,  yet  at  the  same  time  intensely 
hostile  to  Athens — became  his  principal  station.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  seize,  through  treachery,  the  person  of  the  Thracian  Milto- 
kythes,  who  had  been  the  pronounced  enemy  of  Kotys,  and  had  co- 
operated with  Athens.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  hand  over  this 
important  prisoner  to  Kersobleptes,  because  the  life  of  Miltokythes 
would  thus  have  been  saved;  it  not  being  the  custom  of  Thracians, 
in  their  intestine  disputes,  to  put  each  other  to  death.  We  remark 
with  surprise  a  practice  milder  than  that  of  Greece,  amidst  a  people 
decidedly  more  barbarous  and  bloodthirsty  than  the  Greeks.  Charide- 
mus accordingly  surrendered  Miltokythes  to  the  Kardians,  who  put 
the  prisoner  with  his  son  into  a  boat,  took  them  a  little  way  out  to  sea, 
slew  the  son  before  the  eyes  of  the  father,  and  then  drowned  the 
father  himself.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  have  beeii  some 
special  antecedent  causes,  occasioning  intense  antipathy  on  the  part 
of  the  Kardians  toward  Miltokythes,  and  inducing  Charidemus  to 
hand  him  over  to  them  as  an  acceptable  subject  for  revenge.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  their  savage  deed  kindled  violent  indignation 
among  all  the  Thracians,  and  did  much  injury  to  the  cause  of  Kerso- 
bleptes and  Charidemus.  Though  Kephisodotus  had  been  recalled, 
and  though  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  any  successor  came 
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from  Athens,  yet  Berisades  and  Amadokus  joined  their  forces  in  one 
common  accord,  and  sent  to  the  Athenians  propositions  of  alliance, 
with  request  for  pecuniary  aid.  Athenodorus  the  general  of  Ber- 
isades, putting  himself  at  the  head  of  Thracians  and  Athenians 
together,  found  himself  superior  in  the  field  to  Kersobleptes  and 
Charidemus;  whom  he  constrained  to  accept  a  fresh  convention  dic- 
tated by  himself.  Herein  it  was  provided,  that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace 
should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  between  the  three  competitors; 
that  all  three  should  concur  in  surrendering  the  Chersonese  to 
Athens;  and  that  the  son  of  a  leading  man  named  Iphiades  at  Sestos, 
held  by  Charidemus  as  hostage  for  the  adherence  cf  that  city,  should 
be  surrendered  to  Athens  also. 

This  new  convention,  sworn  on  both  sides,  promised  to  Athens  the 
full  acquisition  which  she  desired.  Considering  the  thing  as  done, 
the  Athenians  sent  Chabrias  as  commander  in  one  trireme  to  receive 
the  surrender,  but  omitted  to  send  the  money  requested  by  Atheno- 
dorus; who  was  accordingly  constrained  to  disband  his  army  for 
want  of  pay.  Upon  this  Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus  at  once  threw 
up  their  engagement,  refused  to  execute  the  convention  just  sworn, 
and  constrained  Chabrias,  who  had  come  without  any  force,  to 
revert  to  the  former  convention  concluded  with  Kephisodotus.  Dis- 
appointed and  indignant,  the  Athenians  disavowed  the  act  of  Cha- 
brias, in  spite  of  his  high  reputation.  They  sent  ten  envoys  to  the 
Chersonese,  insisting  that  the  convention  of  Athenodorus  should  be 
resworn  by  all  the  three  Thracian  competitors — Berisades,  Amado- 
kus, Kersobleptes;  if  the  third  declined,  the  envoys  were  instructed 
to  take  measures  for  making  war  upon  him,  while  they  received  the 
engagements  of  the  other  two.  But  such  a  mission,  without  arms, 
obtained  nothing  from  Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes,  except  delay 
or  refusal;  while  Berisades  and  Amadokus  sent  to  Athens  bitter 
complaints  respecting  the  breach  of  faith.  At  length,  after  some 
months — just  after  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  expedition  of 
Athens  against  Euboea  (358  B.C.) — the  Athenian  Chares  arrived  in 
the  Chersonese,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  mercenary  force.  Then 
at  length  the  two  recusants  were  compelled  to  swear  anew  to  the 
convention  of  Athenodorus,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  as  well  as 
of  Berisades  and  Amadokus.  And  it  would  appear  that  before  long, 
its  conditions  were  realized.  Charidemus  surrendered  the  Cherson- 
ese, of  course  including  its  principal  town  Sestos,  to  Athens;  yet 
he  retained  for  himself  Kardia,  which  was  affirmed  (though  the 
Athenians  denied  it)  not  to  be  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that 
peninsula.  The  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  also  divided  between  Kerso- 
bleptes, Berisades,  and  Amadokus;  which  triple  division,  diminish- 
ing the  strength  of  each,  was  regarded  by  Athens  as  a  great  additional 
guarantee  for  her  secure  possession  of  the  Chersonese. 

It  was  thus  that  Athens  at  length  made  good  her  possession  of  the 
Chersonese  against  the  neighboring  Thracian   potentates.     And  it 
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would  seem  that  her  transmarine  power,  with  its  dependencies  and 
confederates,  now  stood  at  a  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  reached 
since  the  terrible  reverses  of  405  B.C.  Among  them  were  numbered 
not  only  a  great  number  of  the  ^Egean  islands  (even  the  largest, 
Eubcea,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Rhodes),  but  also  various  continental 
possessions:  Byzantium — the  Chersonese — Maroneia  with  other  places 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace — and  Pydna,  Methone,  and  Potidaea, 
with  most  of  the  region  surrounding  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  This  last 
portion  of  empire  had  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  the  Olynthian 
fraternal  alliance  of  neighboring  cities,  against  which  Athens  too, 
as  well  as  Sparta,  by  an  impulse  most  disastrous  for  the  future  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  had  made  war  with  an  inauspicious  success. 
The  Macedonian  king  Perdikkas,  with  a  just  instinct  toward  the 
future  aggrandizement  of  his  dynasty,  had  assisted  her  in  thus  weak- 
ening Olynthus;  feeling  that  the  towns  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  if 
they  formed  parts  of  a  strong  Olynthian  confederacy  of  brothers  and 
neighbors,  reciprocally  attached  and  self-sustaining,  would  resist 
Macedonia  more  effectively,  than  if  they  were  half-reluctant  depend- 
encies of  Athens,  even  with  the  chances  of  Athenian  aid  by  sea.  The 
aggressive  hand  of  Athens  against  Olynthus,  indeed,  between  368-63 
b.c,  was  hardly  less  mischievous,  to  Greece  generally,  than  that  of 
Sparta  had  been  between  382-380  b.c.  Sparta  had  crushed  the 
Olynthian  confederacy  in  its  first  brilliant  promise — Athens  pre- 
vented it  from  rearing  its  head  anew.  Both  conspired  to  break 
down  the  most  effective  barrier  against  Macedonian  aggrandizement; 
neither  was  found  competent  to  provide  any  adequate  protection  to 
Gi;eece  in  its  room. 

The  maximum  of  her  second  empire,  which  I  have  remarked  that 
Athens  attained  by  the  recovery  of  the  Chersonese,  lasted  but  for  a 
moment.  During  the  very  same  year,  there  occurred  that  revolt 
among  his  principal  allies,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Social  War, 
which  gave  to  her  power  a  fatal  shock,  and  left  the  field  compara- 
tively clear  for  the  early  aggressions  of  her  yet  more  formidable 
enemy — Philip  of  Macedon.  That  prince  had  already  emerged  from 
his  obscurity  as  a  hostage  in  Thebes,  and  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Perdikkas,  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Illyrians,  as  king  (360-359  B.C.). 
At  first,  his  situation  appeared  not  merely  difficult,  but  almost  hope- 
less. Not  the  most  prescient  eye  in  Greece  could  have  recognized,  in 
the  inexperienced  youth  struggling  at  his  first  accession  against  rivals 
at  home,  enemies  abroad,  and  embarrassments  ol  every  kind — the 
future  conqueror  of  Cho3roneia,  and  destroyer  of  Grecian  independ- 
ence. How,  by  his  own  genius,  energy,  and  perseverance,  assisted 
by  the  faults  and  dissensions  of  his  Grecian  enemies,  he  attained  this 
inauspicious  eminence — will  be  recounted  presently. 

In  403  B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Greece  was  under  the 
Spartan  empire.     Its  numerous  independent  city-communities  were 
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more  completely  regimented  under  one  chief  than  they  had  ever 
been  before,  Athens  and  Thebes  being  both  numbered  among  the 
followers  of  Sparta. 

But  the  conflicts  already  recounted  (during  an  interval  of  forty- 
four  years — 404-403  b.c.  to  360-359  b.c)  have  wrought  the  melan- 
choly change  of  leaving  Greece  more  disunited,  and  more  destitute 
of  presiding  Hellenic  authority,  than  she  had  been  at  any  time  since 
the  Persian  invasion.  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Athens  had  all  been 
engaged  in  weakening  each  other;  in  which,  unhappily,  each  has  been 
far  more  successful  than  in  strengthening  herself.  The  maritime 
power  of  Athens  is  now  indeed  considerable,  and  may  be  called  very 
great,  if  compared  with  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  she  had 
been  brought  in  403  B.C.  But  it  will  presently  be  seen  how  unsub- 
stantial is  the  foundation  of  her  authority,  and  how  fearfully  she  has 
fallen  off  from  that  imperial  feeling  and  energy  which  ennobled  her 
ancestors  under  the  advice  of  Perikles. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  so  untoward  for  defense,  that  the 
aggressor  from  Macedonia  arises. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

SICILIAN    AFFAIRS    AFTER     THE    DESTRUCTION     OF    THE    ATHENIAN 
ARMAMENT   BEFORE     SYRACUSE. 

In  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  this  work,  I  brought  down  the  history 
of  the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  to  the  close  of  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Syracuse,  where  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  with  nearly  their 
entire  armament  perished  by  so  lamentable  a  fate.  I  now  resume 
from  that  point  the  thread  of  Sicilian  events,  whieh  still  continues 
so  distinct  from  those  of  Peloponnesus  and  Eastern  Greece,  that  it 
is  inconvenient  to  include  both  in  the  same  chapters. 

If  the  destruction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  (in  September 
413  b.c)  excited  the  strongest  sensation  throughout  every  part  of 
the  Grecian  world,  we  may  imagine  the  intoxication  of  triumph 
with  which  it  must  have  been  hailed  in  Sicily.  It  had  been  achieved 
(Gylippus  and  the  Peloponnesian  allies  aiding)  by  the  united  efforts 
of  nearly  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  island — for  all  of  them  had 
joined  Syracuse  as  soon  as  her  prospects  became  decidedly  encourag- 
ing; except  Naxos  and  Katana,  which  were  allied  with  the  Athe- 
nians— and  Agrigentum,  which  remained  neutral.  Unfortunately 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  SjTacusans, 
immediately  following  upon  circumstances  of  so  much  excite- 
ment and  interest.  They  appear  to  have  carried  on  war  against 
Katana,  where  some  fugitives  Irom  the  vanquished  Athenian  army 
contributed  to  the  resistance  against  them.     But  both  this  cito  and 
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Naxos,  though  exposed  to  humiliation  and  danger  as  allies  of  the 
defeated  Athenians,  contrived  to  escape  without  the  loss  of  their 
independence.  The  allies  of  Syracuse  were  probably  not  eager  to 
attack  them,  and  thereby  to  aggrandize  that  city  further;  while  the 
Syracusans  themselves  also  would  be  sensible  of  great  exhaustion, 
arising  from  the  immense  efforts  through  which  alone  their  triumph 
had  been  achieved.  The  pecuniary  burdens  to  which  they  had  been 
obliged  to  submit — known  to  Nikias  during  the  last  months  of  the 
siege,  and  fatally  misleading  his  judgment — were  so  heavy  as  to  task 
severely  their  powers  of  endurance.  After  paying,  and  dismissing 
with  appropriate  gratitude,  the  numerous  auxiliaries  whom  they  had 
been  obliged  to  hire — after  celebrating  the  recent  triumph,  and  dec- 
orating the  temples,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  exuberant  joy  of 
the  citizens — there  would  probably  be  a  general  disposition  to  repose 
rather  than  to  aggressive  warfare.  There  would  be  much  destruc- 
tion to  be  repaired  throughout  their  territory,  poorly  watched  or 
cultivated  during  the  year  of  the  siege. 

In  spite  of  such  exhaustion,  however,  the  sentiment  of  exaspera- 
tion and  vengeance  against  Athens,  combined  with  gratitude  toward 
the  Lacedaemonians,  was  too  powerful  to  be  balked.  A  confident 
persuasion  reigned  throughout  Greece  that  Athens  could  not  hold 
out  for  one  single  summer  after  her  late  terrific  disaster;  a  persua- 
sion founded  greatly  on  the  hope  of  a  large  auxiliary  squadron  to 
act  against  her  from  Syracuse  and  her  other  enemies  in  Sicily  and 
Italy.  In  this  day  of  Athenian  distress,  such  enemies  of  course 
became  more  numerous.  Especially  the  city  of  Thurii  in  Italy, 
which  had  been  friendly  to  Athens  and  had  furnished  aid  to  Demos- 
thenes in  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  now  underwent  a  change,  ban- 
ished three  hundred  of  the  leading  philo-Athenian  citizens  (among 
them  the  rhetor  Lysias),  and  espoused  the  Peloponnesian  cause  with 
ardor.  The  feeling  of  reaction  at  Thurii,  and  of  vengeance  at  Syra- 
cuse, stimulated  the  citizens  of  both  places  to  take  active  part  in 
an  effort  promising  to  be  easy  and  glorious,  for  the  destruction  of 
Athens  and  her  empire.  And  volunteers  were  doubtless  the  more 
forward,  as  the  Persian  satraps  of  the  sea-board  were  now  compet- 
ing with  each  other  in  invitations  to  the  Greeks,  with  offers  of 
abundant  pay. 

Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  412  B.C.  (the  year  follow- 
ing the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian  armament),  a  Sicilian  squadron 
of  twenty  triremes  from  Syracuse  and  two  from  Selinus,  under  the 
command  of  Hermokrates,  reached  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  its  expedition  across  the  iEgean  to  Miletus. 
Another  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from  Thurii,  under  the  Rhodian 
Dorieus,  and  a  further  re-enforcement  from  Tarentum  and  Lokri, 
followed  soon  after.  It  was  Hermokrates  who  chiefly  instigated 
his  countrymen  to  this  effort.  Throughout  the  trying  months  of 
tjje  siege,  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  defense  of  Syracuse, 
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seconding  the  plans  of  Gylippus  with  equal  valor  and  discretion.  As 
commander  of  the  Syracusan  squadron  in  the  main  fleet  now  acting 
against  Athens  in  the  iEgean  (events  already  described  in  my  sixty- 
first  chapter),  his  conduct  was  not  less  distinguished.  He  was  ener- 
getic in  action,  and  popular  in  his  behavior  toward  those  under 
his  command;  but  what  stood  out  most  conspicuously  as  well  as 
most  honorably,  was  his  personal  incorruptibility.  While  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  admiral  and  trierarchs  accepted  the  bribes  of  Tissapher- 
nes,  conniving  at  his  betrayal  of  the  common  cause  and  breach  of 
engagement  toward  the  armament^  with  indifference  to  the  priva- 
tions of  their  own  unpaid  seamen — Hermokrates  and  Dorieus  were 
strenuous  in  remonstrance,  even  to  the  extent  of  drawing  upon 
themselves  the  indignant  displeasure  of  the  Peloponnesian  admiral 
Astyochus,  as  well  as  of  the  satrap  himself.  They  were  the  more 
earnest  in  performing  this  duty,  because  the  Syracusan  and  Thurian 
triremes  were  manned  by  freemen  in  larger  proportion  than  the 
remaining  fleet. 

The  sanguine  expectation,  however,  entertained  by  Hermokrates 
and  his  companions  in  crossing  the  sea  from  Sicil}r — that  one  single 
effort  would  gloriously  close  the  war — was  far  from  being  realized. 
Athens  resisted  with  unexpected  energy;  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
so  slack  and  faint-hearted,  that  they  even  let  slip  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  them  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Athenian  Four 
Hundred.  Tissaphernes  wTas  discovered  to  be  studiously  starving 
and  protracting  the  war  for  purposes  of  his  own,  which  Hermokra- 
tes vainly  tried  to  counter-work  by  a  personal  visit  and  protest  at 
Sparta.  Accordingly  the  war  trailed  on  with  fluctuating  success, 
and  even  renovated  efficiency  on  the  part  of  Athens ;  so  that  the 
Syracusans  at  home,  far  from  hearing  announced  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  splendid  anticipations  under  which  their  squadron  had 
departed,  received  news  generally  unfavorable,  and  at  length  posi- 
tively disastrous.  They  were  informed  that  their  seamen  were  ill- 
paid  and  distressed ;  while  Athens,  far  from  striking  her  colors,  had 
found  means  to  assemble  a  fleet  at  Samos  competent  still  to  dispute  the 
mastery  of  the  iEgean.  They  heard  of  two  successive  naval  defeats, 
which  the  Peloponnesian  and  Syracusan  fleets  sustained  in  the  Hel- 
lespont (one  at  Kynossema — 411  b.c. — a  second  between  Abydos  and 
Dardanus — 410  B.C.);  and  at  length  of  a  third,  more  decisive  and 
calamitous  than  the  preceding — the  battle  of  Kyzikus  (409  B.C.), 
wherein  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Mindarus  was  slain,  and  the 
whole  of  his  fleet  captured  or  destroyed.  In  this  defeat  the  Syracusan 
squadron  were  joint  sufferers.  Their  seamen  were  compelled  to 
burn  all  their  triremes  without  exception,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  were  left  destitute, 
without  clothing  or  subsistence,  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  amid 
the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  That  satrap,  with  generous  forward- 
ness, took  them  into  his  pay,  advanced  to  them  clothing  and  pro- 
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vision  for  two  months,  and  furnished  them  with  timber  from  the 
woods  of  Mount  Ida  to  build  fresh  ships.  At  Antandrus  (in  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  one  great  place  of  export  for  Idaean  timber), 
where  the  reconstruction  took  place,  the  Syracusans  made  them- 
selves so  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  citizens,  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  a  grant  of  citizenship  was  passed  to  all  of  them  who  chose  to 
accept  it. 

In  recounting  this  battle,  I  cited  tile  brief  and  rude  dispatch, 
addressed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Hippokrates,  surviving  second 
officer  of  the  slain  Mindarus,  describing  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  defeated  armament — "Our  honor  is  gone.  Mindarus  is  slain. 
The  men  are  hungry.  We  know  not  what  to  do."  This  curious 
dispatch  has  passed  into  history,  because  it  was  intercepted  by  the 
Athenians,  and  never  reached  its  destination.  But  without  doubt 
the  calamitous  state  of  facts,  which  it  was  intended  to  make  known, 
flew  rapidly,  under  many  different  forms  of  words,  both  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  to  Syracuse.  Sad  as  the  reality  was,  the  first  impression 
made  by  the  news  would  probably  be  yet  sadder;  since  the  interven- 
tion of  Pharnabazus,  whereby  the  sufferers  were  so  much  relieved, 
would  hardly  be  felt  or  authenticated  until  after  some  interval.  At 
Syracuse,  the  event  on  being  made  known  excited  not  only  powerful 
sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  but  also  indignant  displeasure  against 
Hermokrates  and  his  colleagues;  who — having  instigated  their  coun- 
trymen three  years  before,  by  sanguine  hopes  and  assurances,  to 
commence  a  foreign  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  finally  putting 
down  Athens — had  not  only  achieved  nothing,  but  had  sustained  a 
series  of  reverses,  ending  at  length  in  utter  ruin,  from  the  very 
enemy  whom  they  had  pronounced  to  be  incapable  of  further  resist- 
ance. 

It  was  under  such  sentiment  of  displeasure,  shortly  after  the  defeat 
of  Kyzikus,  that  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  at  Syracuse 
against  Hermokrates  and  his  colleagues.  The  sentence  was  trans- 
mitted to  Asia,  and  made  known  by  Hermokrates  himself  to  the 
armament,  convoked  in  public  meeting.  While  lamenting  and  pro- 
testing against  its  alleged  injustice  and  illegality,  he  entreated  the 
armament  to  maintain  unabated  good  behavior  for  the  future,  and 
to  choose  new  admirals  for  the  time,  until  the  successors  nominated 
at  Syracuse  should  arrive.  The  news  was  heard  with  deep  regret  by 
the  trierarchs,  the  pilots,  and  the  maritime  soldiers  or  marines;  who, 
attached  to  Hermokrates  from  his  popular  manner,  his  constant 
openness  of  communication  with  them,  and  his  anxiety  to  collect 
their  opinions,  loudly  proclaimed  that  they  would  neither  choose, 
nor  serve  under,  any  other  leaders.  But  the  admirals  repressed  this 
disposition,  deprecating  any  resistance  to  the  decree  of  the  city. 
They  laid  down  their  command,  inviting  any  man  dissatisfied  with 
them  to  prefer  his  complaint  at  once  publicly,  and  reminding  the 
soldiers  of  the  i-iany  victories  and  glorious  conflicts,  both  by  land 
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and  sea,  which  had  knit  them  together  by  the  ties  of  honorable 
fellowship.  No  man  stood  forward  to  accuse  them;  and  they  con- 
sented, on  the  continued  request  of  the  armament,  to  remain  in  com- 
mand, until  their  three  successors  arrived — Demarchus,  Myskon,  and 
Potamis.  They  then  retired  amid  universal  regret;  many  of  the 
trierarchs  even  binding  themselves  by  oath,  that  on  returning  to 
Syracuse  they  would  procure  their  restoration.  The  change  of  com- 
manders took  place  at  Miletus. 

Though  Hermokrates,  in  his  address  to  the  soldiers,  would  doubt- 
less find  response  when  he  invoked  the  remembrance  of  past  victories, 
yet  he  would  hardly  have  found  the  like  response  in  a  Syracusan 
assembly.  For  if  we  review  the  proceedings  of  the  armament  since 
he  conducted  it  from  Syracuse  to  join  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  we  shall 
find  that  on  the  whole  his  expedition  had  been  a  complete  failure,  and 
that  his  assurances  of  success  against  Athens  had  ended  in  nothing 
but  disappointment.  There  was  therefore  ample  cause  for  the  dis- 
content of  his  countrymen.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  our 
limited  means  of  information  enable  us  to  judge,  the  sentence  of 
banishment  against  him  appears  to  have  been  undeserved  and  unjust. 
For  we  cannot  trace  the  ill-success  of  Hermokrates  to  any  miscon- 
duct or  omission  on  his  part;  in  regard  to  personal  incorruptibility, 
and  strenuous  resistance  to  the  duplicity  of  Tissaphernes,  he  stood 
out  as  an  honorable  exception  among  a  body  of  venal  colleagues. 
That  satrap,  indeed,  as  soon  as  Hermokrates  had  fallen  into  disgrace, 
circulated  a  version  of  his  own,  pretending  that  the  latter,  having 
asked  money  from  him  and  been  refused,  had  sought  by  calumnious 
means  to  revenge  such  refusal.  But  this  story,  whether  believed 
elsewhere  or  not,  found  no  credit  with  the  other  satrap  Phar- 
nabazus;  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  banished  general, 
presenting  him  with  a  sum  of  money  even  unsolicited.  This  money 
Hermokrates  immediately  employed  in  getting  together  triremes  and 
mercenary  soldiers  to  accomplish  his  restoration  to  Syracuse  by 
force.  We  shall  presently  see  how  he  fared  in  this  attempt.  Mean- 
while we  may  remark  that  the  sentence  of  banishment,  though  in 
itself  unjust,  would  appear  amply  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men by  his  own  subsequent  resort  to  hostile  measures  against  them. 

The  party  opposed  to  Hermokrates  had  now  the  preponderance  in 
Syracuse,  and  by  their  influence  probably  the  sentence  against  him 
was  passed,  under  the  grief  and  wrath  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of 
Kyzikus.  Unfortunately  we  have  only  the  most  scanty  information 
as  to  the  internal  state  of  Syracuse  during  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  Athenian  siege;  a  period  of  marked  popular  senti- 
ment and  peculiar  interest.  As  at  Athens  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Xerxeian  invasion — the  energies  of  all  the  citizens,  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old,  had  been  called  forth  for  repulse  of  the  common 
enemy,  and  had  been  not  more  than  enough  to  achieve  it.  As  at 
Athens  after  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  Platsea,  so  at  Syracuse  after 
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the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  besiegers — the  people,  elate  with  the 
plenitude  of  recent  effort,  and  conscious  that  the  late  successful 
defense  had  been  the  joint  work  of  aU,  were  in  a  state  of  animated 
democratical  impulse,  eager  for  the  utmost  extension  and  equality  of 
political  rights.  Even  before  the  Athenian  siege,  the  government  had 
been  democratical;  a  fact,  which  Thucydides  notices  as  among  the 
causes  of  the  successful  defense,  by  rendering  the  citizens  unanimous 
in  resistance,  and  by  preventing  the  besiegers  from  exciting  intestine 
discontent.  But  in  the  period  immediately  after  the  siege,  it  under- 
went changes  which  are  said  to  have  rendered  it  still  more  demo- 
cratical. On  the  proposition  of  an  influential  citizen  named  Diokles, 
a  commission  of  Ten  was  named,  of  which  he  was  president,  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  both  the  constitution  and  the  legislation  of  the 
city.  Some  organic  alterations  were  adopted,  one  of  which  was,  that 
the  lot  should  be  adopted,  instead  of  the  principle  of  election,  in  the 
nomination  of  magistrates.  Furthermore,  a  new  code,  or  collection 
of  criminal  and  civil  enactments,  was  drawn  up  and  sanctioned. 
We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but  we  are  told  that  its  penalties 
were  extremely  severe,  its  determination  of  offenses  minute  and 
special,  and  its  language  often  obscure  as  well  as  brief.  It  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Laws  of  Diokles,  the  chief  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  had  prepared  it.  Though  now  adopted  at  Syracuse,  it 
did  not  last  long;  for  we  shall  find  in  five  or  six  years  the  despo- 
tism of  Dionysius  extinguishing  it,  just  as  Peisistratus  had  put  down 
the  Solonian  legislation  at  Athens.  But  it  was  again  revived  at  the 
extinction  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
sixty  years;  with  comments  and  modifications  by  a  committee, 
among  whose  members  were  the  Corinthians  Kephalus  and  Timo- 
leon.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  copied  in  various  other  Sicilian 
cities,  and  to  have  remained  in  force  until  the  absorption  of  all  Sicily 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

We  have  the  austere  character  of  Diokles  illustrated  by  a  story  (of 
more  than  dubious  credit,  and  of  which  the  like  is  recounted  respect- 
ing other  Grecian  legislators),  that  having  inadvertently  violated  one 
of  his  own  enactments,  he  enforced  the  duty  of  obedience  by  falling 
on  his  own  sword.  But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know 
the  substance  of  his  laws,  which  would  have  thrown  so  much  light 
on  the  sentiments  and  position  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Nor  can  we 
distinctly  make  out  to  what  extent  the  political  constitution  of  Syra- 
cuse was  now  changed.  For  though  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  lot 
was  now  applied  to  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  yet  he  does  not 
state  whether  it  was  applied  to  all  magistrates,  or  under  what  reserves 
and  exceptions — such,  for  example,  as  those  adopted  at  Athens. 
Aristotle,  too,  states  that  the  Syracusan  people,  after  the  Athenian 
siege,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  partial  democracy  into  an 
entire  democracy.  Yet  he  describes  Dionysius,  five  or  six  years 
afterward,  as  pushing  himself  up  to  the  despotism  by  the  most  vio« 
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lent  demagogic  opposition  ;  and  as  having  accused,  disgraced,  and 
overthrown  certain  rich  leaders  then  in  possession  of  the  functions 
of  government.  If  the  constitutional  forms  were  rendered  more 
democratical,  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  cannot  have  materially 
changed,  and  that  the  persons  actually  in  leading  function  still  con- 
tinued to  be  rich  men. 

The  war  carried  on  by  the  Syracusans  against  Naxos  and  Katana, 
after  continuing  more  than  three  years,  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
an  enemy  from  without,  even  more  formidable  than  Athens.  This 
time,  the  invader  was  not  Hellenic,  but  Phoenician — the  ancient  foe 
of  Hellas,  Carthage. 

It  has  been  already  recounted,  how  in  the  same  eventful  year  (480 
B.C.)  which  transported  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont  to  meet  his 
defeat  at  Salamis,  the  Carthaginians  had  poured  into  Sicily  a  vast  mer- 
cenary host  under  Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  in  Hiraera 
the  despot  Terillus,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigen- 
tum.  On  that  occasion,  Hamilkar  had  been  slain,  and  his  large  army 
defeated,  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Gelon,  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Himera.  So  deep  had  been  the  impression  left  by  this  defeat,  that 
for  the  seventy  years  which  intervened  between  480-410  B.C.,  the 
Carthaginians  had  never  again  invaded  the  island.  They  resumed 
their  aggressions  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  power 
before  Syracuse  ;  which  same  event  had  also  stimulated  the  Persians, 
who  had  been  kept  in  restraint  while  the  Athenian  empire  remained 
unimpaired,  again  to  act  offensively  for  the  recovery  of  their  do- 
minion over  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  great  naval  power  of  Athens, 
inspiring  not  merely  reserve  but  even  alarm  to  Carthage,  had  been  a 
safeguard  to  the  Hellenic  world  both  at  its  eastern  and  its  western 
extremity.  No  sooner  was  that  safeguard  overthrown,  than  the  hos- 
tile pressure  of  the  foreigner  began  to  be  felt,  as  well  upon  Western 
Sicily  as  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  iEgean. 

From  this  time  forward  for  two  centuries,  down  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians  will  be  found  frequent 
in  their  aggressive  interventions  in  Sicily,  and  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  so  as  to  act  powerfully  on  the  destinies  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 
Whether  any  internal  causes  had  occurred  to  make  them  abstain  from 
intervention  during  the  preceding  generations,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
The  history  of  this  powerful  and  wealthy  city  is  very  little  known. 
We  make  out  a  few  facts,  which  impart  a  general  idea  both  of  her 
oligarchical  government,  and  of  her  extensive  colonial  possessions, 
but  which  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  her  continuous  history.  Her 
possessions  were  most  extensive,  along  the  coast  of  Africa  both  east- 
ward and  westward  from  her  city  ;  comprehending  also  Sardinia  and 
the  Balearic  isles,  but  (at  this  time,  probably)  few  settlements  in 
Spain.  She  had  quite  enough  to  occupy  her  attention  elsewhere, 
without  meddling  in  Sicilian  affairs  ;  the  more  so,  as  her  province 
in  Sicily  was  rather  a  dependent  ally  than  a  colonial  possession.     In 
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the  early  treaties  made  with  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  restrict  and 
even  interdict  the  traffic  of  the  Romans  both  with  Sardinia  and 
Africa  (except  Carthage  itself),  but  they  grant  the  amplest  license  of 
intercourse  with  the  Carthaginian  province  of  Sicily  ;  which  they 
consider  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Carthage  as  the  cities  of 
Latium  stood  in  to  Rome.  While  the  connection  of  Carthage  with 
Sicily  was  thus  less  close,  it  would  appear  that  her  other  dependen- 
cies gave  her  much  trouble,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  her  own  harsh 
and  extortionate  dominion. 

All  our  positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage  and 
her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  or  second  centuries  B.C.; 
yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  presumptive  conclusions  as  to  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  especially  in  reference   to  the  general  system  pursued. 
The  maximum  of  her  power  was  attained  before  her  first  war  Willi 
Rome,  which  began  in  264  B.C. ;  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  both 
of  them  greatly  reduced  her  strength  and  dominion.     Yet  in  spite  of 
such  reduction  we  learn  that  about  150  B.C.,  shortly  before  the  third 
Punic  war,  which  ended  in  the  capture  and  depopulation  of  the  city, 
not  less  than  700,000  souls  were  computed  in  it,  as  occupants  of  a 
fortified  circumference  of  above  twenty  miles,  covering  a  peninsula 
with  its  isthmus.     Upon  this  isthmus  its  citadel  Byrsa  was  situated, 
surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of  its  own,  and  crowned  at  its  summit  by 
a  magnificent  temple  of  iEsculapius.     The  numerous  population  is 
the  more  remarkable,  since  Utica  (a  considerable  city,  colonized  from 
Phoenicia  more  anciently  than  even  Carthage  itself,  and  always  inde- 
pendent of  the  Carthaginians,  though  in  the  condition  of  an  inferior 
and  discontented  ally)  was  within  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from 
Carthage  on  the  one  side,  and  Tunis  seemingly  not  much  further  off 
on  the  other.   Even  at  that  time,too,  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have 
possessed  300  tributary  cities  in  Libya.     Yet  this  was   but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  prodigious  empire  "which  had  belonged  to  them  cer- 
tainly in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  in  all  probability  also  between 
480-410  B.C.     That  empire  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the  Altars  of 
the  Philaeni,near  the  Great  Syrtis — westward  all  along  the  coast  to  the 
Pillars  of  Herakles  and  the  western  coast  of  Morocco.     The  line  of 
coast  south-east  of  Carthage,  as  far  as  the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
was  proverbial  (under  the  name  of  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia)  for 
its  fertility.     Along  this  extensive  line  were  distributed  indigenous 
Libyan  tribes,  living  by  agriculture  ;  and  a  mixed  population  called 
Liby-Phcenicians,   foimed    by  intermarriage  and  coalition  of   seme 
of  these  tribes  either  with  colonists  from  lyre  and  £idon,  or  perhaps 
with  a  Canaanitish  population  akin  in  race  to  the  Phoenicians,  yet  of 
still  earlier  settlement  in  the  country.     These  Liby-Phcenicians  dwelt 
in  towns,  seemingly  of  moderate  size  and  unfortified,  but  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  territory  ample  and   fertile,  yielding  large  produce. 
They  were  assiduous  cultivators,  but   generally  unwarlike,  wrhich 
latter  quality  was  ascribed  by  ancient  theory  to  the  extreme  richness 
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of  their  soil.  Of  the  Liby-Phcenician  towns  the  number  is  not 
known  to  us,  but  it  must  have  been  prodigiously  great,  since  we  are 
told  that  both  Agathokles  and  Regulus  in  their  respective  invasions 
captured  no  less  than  200.  A  single  district,  called  Tuska,  is  also 
spoken  of  as  having  50  towns. 

A  few  of  the  towns  along  the  coast — Hippo,  Utica,  Adrumetum^ 
Thapsus,  Leptis,  etc — were  colonies  from  Tyre,  like  Carthage  her- 
self. With  respect  to  Carthage,  therefore,  they  stood  upon  a  differ- 
ent footing  from  the  Liby-Pheuician  towns,  either  maritime  or  in  the 
interior.  Yet  the  Carthaginians  contrived  in  time  to  render  every 
town  tributary,  with  the  exception  of  Utica.  They  thus  derived 
revenue  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  fertile  region,  Tyrian,  Liby- 
Phenician,  and  indigenous  Libyan;  and  the  amount  which  they 
imposed  appears  to  have  been  exorbitant.  At  one  time,  immediately 
after  the  first  Punic  war,  they  took  from  the  rural  cultivators  as  much 
as  one-half  of  their  produce,  and  doubled  at  one  stroke  the  tribute 
levied  upon  the  towns.  The  town  and  district  of  Leptis  paid  to  them 
a  tribute  of  one  talent  per  day,  or  365  talents  annually.  Such  exac- 
tions were  not  collected  without  extreme  harshness  of  enforcement, 
sometimes  stripping  the  tax-payer  of  all  that  he  possessed ;  and  even 
tearing  him  from  his  family  to  be  sold  in  person  for  a  slave.  Accord- 
ingly the  general  sentiment  among  the  dependencies  toward  Carthage 
was  one  of  mingled  fear  and  hatred,  which  rendered  them  eager  to 
revolt  on  the  landing  of  any  foreign  invader.  In  some  cases  the 
Carthaginians  seem  to  have  guarded  against  such  contingencies  by 
paid  garrisons;  but  they  also  provided  a  species  of  garrison  from 
among  their  own  citizens;  by  sending  out  from  Carthage  poor  men, 
and  assigning  to  them  lots  of  land  with  the  cultivators  attached. 
This  provision  for  poor  citizens  as  emigrants  (mainly  analogous  to  the 
Roman  colonies),  was  a  standing  feature  in  the  Carthaginian  political 
system,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  obviating  discontent  among 
their  town  population  at  home,  and  of  keeping  watch  over  their 
dependencies  abroad. 

In  the  fifth  century,  B.C.,  the  Carthaginians  had  no  apprehension  of 
any  foreign  enemy  invading  them  from  seaward;  an  enterprise  first 
attempted  in  316  B.C.,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  by  the  Syracu- 
san,  Agathokles.  Nor  were  their  enemies  on  the  land  side  formid- 
able as  conquerors,  though  they  were  extremely  annoying  as  plun- 
derers. The  Numidians  and  other  native  tribes,  half  naked  and 
predatory  horsemen,  distinguished  for  speed  as  well  as  for  indefatig- 
able activity,  so  harassed  the  individual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  that 
the  Carthaginians  dug  a  long  line  of  ditch  to  keep  them  off.  But 
these  barbarians  did  not  acquire  sufficient  organization  to  act  for 
permanent  objects,  until  the  reign  of  Masinissa  and  the  second  Punic 
war  with  Rome.  During  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  there- 
fore (prior  to  the  invasion  of  Agathokles),  the  warfare  carried  on  by 
the  Carthaginians  wras  constantly  aggressive  and  in  foreign  parts.    For 
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these  purposes  they  chiefly  employed  foreign  mercenaries,  hired  for  the 
occasion  from  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  islands  of  the  'western 
Mediterranean,  together  with  conscripts  from  their  Libyan  depend- 
encies. The  native  Carthaginians,  though  encouraged  by  honorary 
marks  to  undertake  this  military  service,  were  generally  averse  to  it, 
and  sparingly  employed.  But  these  citizens,  though  not  often  sent 
on  foreign  service,  constituted  a  most  formidable  force  when  called 
upon.  No  less  than  forty  thousand  'hoplites  went  forth  from  the 
gates  of  Carthage  to  resist  Agathokles,  together  with  one  thousand 
cavalry,  and  two  thousand  war-chariots.  An  immense  public  maga- 
zine— of  arms,  muniments  of  war  of  all  kinds,  and  provisions — 
appears  to  have  been  keep  in  the  walls  of  Byrsa,  the  citadel  of 
Carthage.  A  chosen  division  of  2,500  citizens,  men  of  wealth  and 
family,  formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  bravery  in  the  field  as  well  as  for  the  splendor  of 
their  arms,  and  the  gold  and  silver  plate  which  formed  part  of  their 
baggage.  We  shall  find  these  citizen  troops  occasionally  employed 
on  service  in  Sicily;  but  most  part  of  the  Carthaginian  army  consists 
of  Gauls,  Iberians,  Libyans,  etc.,  a  mingled  host  got  together  for  the 
occasion,  discordant  in  language  as  well  as  in  customs.  Such  men 
had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  they  fought — sel- 
dom, to  the  commanders  under  whom  they  served;  while  they  were 
often  treated  by  Carthage  with  bad  faith,  and  recklessly  abandoned 
to  destruction.  A  military  s^ystem  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with 
danger,  if  ever  the  mercenary  soldiers  got  footing  in  Africa;  as  hap- 
pened after  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  city  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  But  on  foreign  service  in  Sicily  these  mercenaries 
often  enabled  Carthage  to  make  conquest  at  the  cost  only  of  her 
money,  without  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens.  The 
Carthaginian  generals  seem  generally  to  have  relied,  like  Persians, 
upon  numbers — manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill;  until  we  come 
to  the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  conducted  under  Hamilkar  Barcaand 
his  illustrious  son  Hannibal. 

Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the  facts  known 
are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  its  real 
working.  The  magistrates  most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence 
were,  the  two  Kings  or  Suffetes,  who  presided  over  the  Senate. 
They  seem  to  have  been  renewed  annually,  though  how  far  the  same 
persons  were  re-eligible  or  actually  re-chosen,  we  do  not  know;  but 
they  were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  principal  families  or 
gentes.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  genuine  Carthaginian 
citizens  were  distributed  into  three  tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three 
hundred  gentes — something  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  patricians. 
From  these  gentes  emanated  a  Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which 
again  was  formed  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty  principes 
representing  the  curiae ;  sometimes  a  still  smaller,  of  only  ten  prin- 
cipes.    These  little  councils  are  both  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
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political  proceedings  of  Carthage;  and  perhaps  the  Thirty  may  coin- 
cide with  what  Polybius  called  the  Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients — 
the  Three  Hundred,  with  that  which  he  calls  the  Senate.  Aristotle 
assimilates  the  two  Kings  (Sufletes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two  Kings  of 
Sparta — and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also  to  that  of  Sparta;  which 
latter  consisted  of  thirty  members,  including  the  Kings  who  sat  in 
it.  But  Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any  assembly  at  Carthage  analo- 
gous to  what  Polybius  calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions  two  Councils, 
one  of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one  hundred  and  four; 
and  certain  Boards  of  Five — the  Pentarchies.  He  compares  the  Coun- 
cil of  one  hundred  and  four  to  the  Spartan  Ephors;  yet  again  he  talks 
of  fhe  Pentarchies  as  invested  with  extensive  functions,  and  terms 
the  Council  of  one  hundred  the  greatest  authority  in  the  state.  Per- 
haps this  last  Council  was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hun- 
dred Judges  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate  as  a  check 
upon  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo  Judicum;  of  which  Livy 
speaks  after  the  second  Punic  war,  as  existing  with  its  members  per- 
petual, and  so  powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the  other  assemblies  and 
magistracies  of  the  state.  Through  the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law 
was  passed  to  lessen  the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead  of  being  per- 
petual. 

These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable  authors,  convey 
so  little  information  and  are  withal  so  difficult  to  reconcile,  that  both 
the  structure  and  working  of  the  political  machine  at  Carthage  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  general  spirit  of 
the  government  was  highly  oligarchical;  that  a  few  rich,  old,  and 
powerful  families  divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and 
influence  of  the  state;  that  they  maintained  themselves  in  pointed  and 
even  insolent  distinction  from  the  multitude;  that  they  stood  opposed 
to  each  other  in  bitter  feuds,  often  stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  blood- 
shed; and  that  the  treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent  party 
antipathies,  unsuccessful  generals  were  visited,  was  cruel  in  the 
extreme.  It  appears  that  wealth  was  one  indispensable  qualification, 
and  that  magistrates  and  generals  procured  their  appointments  in  a 
great  measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  corruption,  one  variety 
was  the  habit  of  constantly  regaling  the  citizens  in  collective  ban- 
quets of  the  curias,  or  the  political  associations;  a  habit  so  continual, 
and  embracing  so  wide  a  circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle  compares 
these  banquets  to  the  phiditia,  or  public  mess  of  Sparta.  There  was 
a  Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted  on  particular 
occasions,  and  before  whom  propositions  were  publicly  debated,  in 
cases  where  the  Suffetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not  all  of  one 
mind.  How  numerous  this  Demos  was,  or  what  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  it  comprised,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But 
it  is  plain,  that  whether  more  or  less  considerable,  its  multitude  was 
kept  under  dependence  to  the  rich  families  by  stratagems  such  as  the 
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banquets,  the  lucrative  appointments  with  lots  of  land  in  foreign 
dependencies,  etc.  The  purposes  of  government  were  determined, 
its  powers  wielded,  and  the  great  offices  held — Suffetes,  Senators, 
Generals,  or  Judges — by  the  members  of  a  small  number  of  wealthy 
families;  and  the  chief  opposition  which  they  encountered,  was  from 
their  feuds  against  each  other.  In  the  main,  the  government  was 
conducted  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  for  internal  tranquillity, 
as  for  systematic  foreign  and  commercial  aggrandizement.  Within 
the  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  never  suffered  either  the 
successful  usurpation  of  a  despot,  or  any  violent  intestine  commo- 
tion. 

The  first  eminent  Carthaginian  leader  brought  to  our  notice,  is 
Mago  (seemingly  about  530-500  B.C.),  who  is  said  to  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  organize  the  forces,  and  extend  the  dominion  of  Carthage. 
Of  his  two  sons,  one,  Hasdrubal,  perished  after  a  victorious  career  in 
Sardinia;  the  other,  Hamilkar,  commanding  at  the  battle  of  Himera 
in  Sicily,  was  there  defeated  and  slain  by  Gelon,  as  has  been  already 
recounted.  After  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  his  son  Giskon  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  exile,  and  passed  his  life  in  Sicily  at  the  Greek 
city  of  Selinus.  But  the  sons  of  Hasdrubal  still  remained  at  Carthage, 
the  most  powerful  citizens  in  the  state;  carrying  on  hostilities  against 
the  Moors  and  other  indigenous  Africans,  whom  they  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  tribute  which  Carthage  had  paid,  down  to  that  time, 
for  the  ground  whereon  the  city  was  situated.  This  family  are 
said  indeed  to  have  been  so  powerful,  that  a  check  upon  their  as- 
cendency was  supposed  to  be  necessary;  and  for  that  purpose  the 
select  One  Hundred  Senators  sitting  as  Judges  were  now  nominated 
for  the  first  time.  Such  wars  in  Africa  doubtless  tended  to  prevent 
the  Carthaginians  from  farther  interference  in  Sicily,  during  the 
interval  between  480-410  B.C.  There  were  probably  other  causes 
also,  not  known  to  us — and  down  to  the  year  413  B.C.,  the  formidable 
naval  power  of  Athens  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  kept  them  on 
the  watch  even  for  themselves.  But  now,  after  the  great  Athenian 
catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  apprehensions  from  that  quarter  were 
dissipated;  so  that  Carthage  again  found  leisure,  as  well  as  inclina- 
tion, to  seek  in  Sicily  both  aggrandizement  and  revenge. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  persons,  acting  in  the  same  quarrel, 
who  furnished  the  pretext  or  the  motive  for  the  recent  invasion  by 
Athens,  now  served  in  the  like  capacity  as  prompters  to  Carthage. 
The  inhabitants  of  Egesta,  engaged  in  an  unequal  war  with  rival 
neighbors  at  Selinus,  were  in  both  cases  the  solieiting  parties.  They 
had  applied  to  Carthage  first,  without  success,  before  they  thought 
of  sending  to  invoke  aid  from  Athens.  This  war,  indeed,  had  been 
for  the  time  merged  and  forgotten  in  the  larger  Athenian  enter- 
prise against  Syracuse;  but  it  revived  after  that  catastrophe,  wherein 
Athens  and  her  armament  were  shipwrecked.  The  Egestaeans  had 
not  only  lost  their  protectors,  but  had  incurred  aggravated  hostil- 
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ity  from  their  neighbors,  for  having  brought  upon  Sicily  so  for- 
midable an  ultramarine  enemy.  Their  original  quarrel  with  Selinus 
had  related  to  a  disputed  portion  of  border  territory.  This  point 
they  no  longer  felt  competent  to  maintain,  under  their  present  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  But  the  Selinuntines,  confident,  as 
well  as  angry,  were  now  not  satisfied  with  success  in  their  original 
claim.  They  proceeded  to  strip  the  Egestseans  of  other  lands  indis- 
putably belonging  to  them,  and  seriously  menaced  the  integrity  as 
well  as  the  independence  of  the  city.  To  no  other  quarter  could  the 
Egestseans  turn,  with  any  chance  of  finding  both  will  and  power  to 
protect  them,  except  to  Carthage. 

The  town  of  Egesta  (non-Hellenic  or  at  least  only  semi-Hellenic) 
was  situated  on  or  near  the  northern  line  of  Sicilian  coast,  not  far 
from  the  western  cape  of  the  island,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Carthaginian  settlements — Motye,  Panormus  (now  Pal- 
ermo), and  Soloeis  or  Soluntum.  Selinus  also  was  near  the  western 
cape,  but  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  its  territory  conter- 
minus  to  the  southern  portion  of  Egesta.  When  therefore  the  Eges- 
tsean  envoys  presented  their  urgent  supplications  at  Carthage  for  aid, 
proclaiming  that  unless  assisted  they  must  be  subjugated  and  become 
a  dependency  of  Selinus — the  Carthaginians  would  not  unreasonably 
conceive  that  their  own  Sicilian  settlements  would  be  endangered, 
if  their  closest  Hellenic  neighbor  were  allowed  thus  to  aggrandize 
herself.  Accordingly  they  agreed  to  grant  the  aid  solicited;  yet  not 
without  much  debate  and  hesitation.  They  were  uneasy  at  the  idea 
of  resuming  military  operations  in  Sicily — which  had  been  laid  aside 
for  seventy  years,  and  had  moreover  left  such  disastrous  recollections 
— at  a  moment  when  Syracusan  courage  stood  in  high  renown,  from 
the  recent  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament.  But  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  Gclonian  victory  at  Himera,  while  they  suggested  appre- 
hension, also  kindled  the  appetite  of  revenge  ;  especially  in  the  bosom 
of  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  that  general  Hamilkar  who  had  there 
met  his  death.  Hannibal  was  at  this  moment  King,  or  rather  first  of 
the  two  Suffetes,  chief  executive  magistrate  of  Carthage,  as  his 
grandfather  had  been  seventy  years  before.  So  violent  had  been  the 
impression  made  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  the  defeat  of  Himera, 
that  they  had  banished  Giskon,  son  of  the  slain  general  Hamilkar 
; ml  father  of  Hannibal,  and  had  condemned  him  to  pass  his  whole 
life  in  exile.  He  had  chosen  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus,  where  prob- 
ably Hannibal  had  also  spent  his  youth,  though  restored  since  to  his 
country  and  to  his  family  consequence — and  from  whence  he  brought 
back  an  intense  antipathy  to  the  Greek  name,  as  well  as  an  impa- 
tience to  wipe  off  by  a  signal  revenge  the  dishonor  both  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  his  family.  Accordingly,  espousing  with  warmth  the 
request  of  the  Egestseans,  he  obtained  from  the  Senate  authority  to 
take  effective  measures  for  their  protection. 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  send  envoys  to  Egesta  and  Selinus,  to 
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remonstrate  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Selinuntines  ;  with 
further  instructions,  in  case  remonstrance  proved  ineffectual,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Egestaeans  to  Syracuse,  and  there  submit  the  whole 
dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Syracusans.  He  foresaw  that  the 
Selinuntines,  having  superority  of  force  on  their  side,  would  refuse 
to  acknowledge  any  arbitration;  and  that  the  Syracusans,  respect- 
fully invoked  by  one  party  but  rejected  by  the  other,  would  stand 
aside  from  the  quarrel  altogether.  It  turned  out  as  he  had  expected. 
The  Selinuntines  sent  envoys  to  Syracuse,  to  protest  against  the 
representations  from  Egesta  and  Carthage  ;  but  declined  to  refer 
their  case  to  arbitration.  Accordingly,  the  Syracusans  passed  a  vote 
that  they  would  maintain  their  alliance  with  Selinus,  yet  without  im- 
peachment of  their  pacific  relations  with  Carthage;  thus  leaving  the 
latter  free  to  act  without  obstruction.  Hannibal  immediately  sent 
over  a  body  of  troops  to  the  aid  of  Egesta:  5,000  Libyans  or  Africans; 
and  800  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  pay 
and  service  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,  but  had  quitted  that 
camp  before  the  final  catastrophe  occurred. 

In  spite  of  the  re-enforcement  and  the  imposing  countenance  of 
Carthage,  the  Selinuntines,  at  this  time  in  full  power  and  prosperity, 
still  believed  themselves  strong  enough  to  subdue  Egesta.  Under 
such  persuasion  they  invaded  the  territory  with  their  full  force. 
They  began  to  ravage  the  country,  yet  at  first  with  order  and  precau- 
tion ;  but  presently,  finding  no  enemy  in  the  field  to  oppose  them, 
they  became  careless,  and  spread  themselves  about  for  disorderly 
plunder.  This  was  the  moment  for  which  the  Egestaeans  and  Cartha- 
ginians were  watching.  They  attacked  the  Selinuntines  by  surprise, 
defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  1000  men,  and  recaptured  the  whole 
booty. 

The  war,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  was  one  offensive  on  the  part  of 
the  Selinuntines,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  or  despoiling  their 
ancient  enemy  Egesta.  Only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  the  latter,  had  the  Carthaginians  yet  interfered.  But  against  such 
an  interference  the  Selinuntines,  if  they  had  taken  a  prudent  meas- 
ure of  their  own  force,  would  have  seen  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  achieve  any  conquest.  Moreover,  they  might  perhaps  have 
obtained  peace  now,  had  they  sought  it;  as  a  considerable  minority 
among  them,  headed  by  a  citizen  named  Empedion  urgently  recom- 
mended: for  Selinus  appears  always  to  have  been  on  more  friendly 
terms  with  Carthage  than  any  other  Grecian  city  in  Sicily.  Even  at 
the  great  battle  of  Himera,  the  Selinuntine  troops  had  not  only  not 
assisted  Gelon,  but  had  actually  fought  in  the  Carthaginian  army 
under  Hamilkar;  a  plea,  which,  had  it  been  pressed,  might  probably 
have  had  weight  with  Hannibal.  But  this  claim  upon  the  goodwill 
of  Carthage  appears  only  to  have  rendered  them  more  confident  and 
passionate  in  braving  her  force  and  in  prosecuting  the  war.  They 
sent  to  Syracuse  to  ask  for  aid,  which  the  Syracusans,  under  present 
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circnmsWnces.  promised  to  send  them.  But  the  promise  was  given 
with  little  cordiality,  as  appears  by  the  manner  in  which  they  ful- 
filled it,  as  well  as  from  the  neutrality  which  they  had  professed  so 
recently  before;  for  the  contest  seemed  to  be  aggressive  on  the  part 
of  Selinus,  so  that  Syracuse  had  little  interest  in  helping  her  to  con- 
quer Egesta.  Neither  Syracusans  nor  Selinuntines  were  prepared  for 
the  immense  preparations,  and  energetic  rapidity  of  movemeut,  by 
which  Hannibal  at  once  altered  the  character,  and  enlarged  the  pur- 
poses, of  the  war.  He  employed  all  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter 
in  collecting  a  numerous  host  of  mercenary  troops  from  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Campania,  with  various  Greeks  who  were  willing  to  take 
service. 

In  the  spring  of  the  memorable  year  409  B.C.,  through  the  exuberant 
wealth  of  Carthage,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  leave  Africa  with  a 
great  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  and  1500  transports  or  vessels  of  burden; 
conveying  an  army,  which,  according  to  the  comparatively  low  esti- 
mate of  Timseus,  amounted  to  more  then  100,000  men;  while  Epho- 
rus  extended  the  number  to  200,000  infantry,  and  4,000  cavalry, 
together  with  muniments  of  war  and  battering  machines  for  siege. 
With  these  he  steered  directly  for  the  western  Cape  of  Sicily,  Lily- 
baeum;  taking  care,  however,  to  land  his  troops  and  to  keep  his  fleet 
on  the  northern  side  of  that  cape,  in  the  bay  near  Motye — and  not  to 
approach  the  southern  shore,  lest  he  should  alarm  the  Syracusans 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  about  to  prosecute  his  voyage  further  east- 
Ward  along  the  southern  coast  toward  their  city.  By  this  precau- 
tion, he  took  the  best  means  for  prolonging  the  period  of  Syracusan 
Inaction. 

The  Selinuntines,  panic-struck  at  the  advent  of  an  enemy  so  much 
more  overwhelming  than  they  had  expected,  sent  pressing  messen- 
gers to  Syracuse  to  accelerate  the  promised  help.  They  had  made 
no  provision  for  standing  on  the  defensive  against  a  really  formidable 
aggressor.  Their  walls,  though  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against 
Sicilian  neighbors,  had  been  neglected  during  the  long-continued 
absence  of  any  foreign  besieger,  and  were  now  in  many  places  out 
of  repair.  Hannibal  left  them  no  time  to  make  good  past  deficiencies. 
Instead  of  wasting  his  powerful  armament  (as  the  unfortunate  Nikias 
had  done  five  years  before)  by  months  of  empty  flourish  and  real  in- 
action, he  waited  only  until  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  from  Egesta1 
and  the  neighboring  Carthaginian  dependencies,  and  then  marched 
his  whole  force  straight  from  Lilyboeum  to  Selinus.  Crossing  the 
river  Mazara  in  his  way,  and  storming  the  fort  which  lay  near  its 
mouth,  he  soon  found  himself  under  the  Selinuntine  walls.  He  dis- 
tributed his  army  into  two  parts,  each  provided  with  battering 
machines  and  movable  woodeu  towers;  and  then  assailed  the  walls 
on  many  points  at  once,  choosing  the  points  where  they  were  most 
accessible  or  most  dilapidated.  Archers  and  slingers  in  great  num- 
bers were  posted  near  the  walls,  to  keep  up  a  discharge  of  missiles 
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arid  chase  away  the  defenders  from  the  battlements.  Under  cover 
of  such  discharge,  six  wooden  towers  were  rolled  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  to  which  they  were  equal  or  nearly  equal  in  height,  so  that 
the  armed  men  in  their  interior  were  prepared  to  contend  with  the 
defenders  almost  on  a  level.  Against  other  portions  of  the  wall, 
battering-rams  with  iron  heads  were  driven  by  the  combined  strength 
of  multitudes,  shaking  or  breaking  through  its  substance,  especially 
where  it  showed  symptoms  of  neglect  or  decay.  Such  were  the 
methods  of  attack  which  Hannibal  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
unprepared  Selinuntines.  He  was  eager  to  forestall  the  arrival  of 
auxiliaries,  by  the  impetuous  movements  of  his  innumerable  bar- 
baric host,  the  largest  seen  in  Sicily  since  his  grandfather  Hamilkar 
had  been  defeated  before  Himera.  Collected  from  all  the  shores  of 
the  western  Mediterranean,  it  presented  soldiers  heterogeneous  in 
race,  in  arms,  in  language — in  everything,  except  bravery  and  com- 
mon appetite  for  blood  as  well  as  plunder. 

The  dismay  of  the  Selinuntines,  when  they  suddenly  found  them- 
selves under  the  sweep  of  this  destroying  hurricane,  is  not  to  be 
described.  It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  impose  condi- 
tions or  grant  capitulation ;  for  he  had  promised  the  plunder  of  their 
town  to  his  soldiers.  The  only  chance  of  the  besieged  was,  to  hold  out 
with  the  courage  of  desperation,  until  they  could  receive  aid  from 
their  Hellenic  brethren  on  the  southern  coast — Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
especially  Syracuse — all  of  whom  they  had  sent  to  warn  and  to  sup 
plicate.  Their  armed  population  crowded  to  man  the  walls,  with  a 
resolution  worthy  of  Greeks  and  citizens;  while  the  old  men  and  the 
females,  though  oppressed  with  agony  from  the  fate  which  seemed 
to  menace  them,  lent  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  in  their  power. 
Under  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  every  variety  of  war-cry,  the 
assailants  approached  the  walls,  encountering  everywhere  a  valiant 
resistance.  They  were  repulsed  again  and  again,  with  the  severest 
loss.  But  fresh  troops  came  up  to  relieve  those  who  were  slain  or 
fatigued ;  and  at  length,  after  a  murderous  struggle,  a  body  of  Cam- 
panians  forced  their  way  over  the  walls  into  the  town.  Yet  in  spite 
of  such  temporary  advantage,  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  besieged  drove 
them  out  again  or  slew  them,  so  that  night  arrived  without  the  cap- 
ture being  accomplished.  For  nine  successive  days  was  the  assault 
thus  renewed  with  undiminished  fury;  for  nine  successive  days  did 
this  heroic  population  maintain  a  successful  resistance,  though  their 
enemies  were  numerous  enough  to  relieve  each  other  perpetually — 
though  their  own  strength  was  every  day  failing — and  though  not  a 
single  friend  arrived  to  their  aid.  At  length,  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
after  terrible  loss  to  the  besiegers,  a  sufficient  breach  was  made  in 
the  weak  part  of  the  wall,  for  the  Iberians  to  force  their  way  into 
the  crty.  Still,  however,  the  Selinuntines,  even  after  their  walls  were 
carried,  continued  with  unabated  resolution  to  barricade  and  defend 
their  narrow  streets,  in  which  their  women  also  assisted,  by  throwing 
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down  stones  and  tiles  upon  the  assailants  from  the  house-tops.  All 
these  barriers  were  successively  overthrown,  by  the  unexhausted 
numbers,  and  increasing  passion,  of  the  barbaric  host;  so  that  the 
defenders  were  driven  back  from  all  sides  into  the  agora,  where 
most  of  them  closed  their  gallant  defense  by  an  honorable  death. 
A  small  minority,  among  whom  was  Empedion,  escaped  to  Agrigen- 
tum,  where  they  received  the  warmest  sympathy  and  the  most 
hospitable  treatment. 

Resistance  being  thus  at  an  end,  the  assailants  spread  themselves 
through  the  town  in  all  the  fury  of  insatiate  appetites — murderous, 
lustful,  and  rapacious.  They  slaughtered  indiscriminately  elders  and 
children,  preserving  only  the  grown  women  as  captives.  The  sad 
details  of  a  town  taken  by  storm  are  to  a  g  "eat  degree  the  same  in 
every  age  and  nation;  but  the  destroying  barbarians  at  Selinus  man- 
ifested one  peculiarity,  which  marks  them  as  lying  without  the  pale 
of  Hellenic  sympathy  and  sentiment.  They  mutilated  the  bodies  of 
the  slain;  some  were  seen  with  amputated  hands  strung  together  in 
a  row  and  fastened  round  their  girdles;  while  others  brandished 
heads  on  the  points  of  their  spears  and  javelins.  The  Greeks  (seem- 
ingly not  numerous)  who  served  under  Hannibal,  far  from  sharing  in 
these  ferocious  manifestations,  contributed  somewhat  to  mitigate  the 
deplorable  fate  of  the  sufferors.  Sixteen  thousand  Selinuntines  are 
said  to  have  been  slain,  five  thousand  to  have  been  taken  captive; 
while  two  thousand  six  hundred  escaped  to  Agrigentum.  These 
figures  are  probably  under,  rather  than  above,  the  truth.  Yet  they 
do  not  seem  entitled  to  any  confidence;  nor  do  they  give  us  any 
account  of  the  entire  population  in  its  different  categories — old  and 
young — men  and  women — freemen  and  slaves — citizens  and  metics. 
We  can  only  pretend  to  appreciate  this  mournful  event  in  the  gross. 
All  exact  knowledge  of  its  details  is  denied  to  us. 

It  does  little  honor  either  to  the  generosity  or  to  the  prudence  of 
the  Hellenic  neighbors  of  Selinus,  that  this  unfortunate  city  should 
have  been  left  to  its  fate  unassisted.  In  vain  was  messenger  after 
messenger  dispatched,  as  the  defense  became  more  and  more  critical, 
to  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Syracuse.  The  military  force  of  the  two 
former  was  indeed  made  ready,  but  postponed  its  march  until  joined 
by  that  of  the  last ;  so  formidable  was  the  account  given  of  the  invading 
host.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  not  ready.  They  thought 
it  requisite,  first,  to  close  the  war  which  they  were  prosecuting 
against  Katana  and  Naxos — next,  to  muster  a  large  and  carefully- 
appointed  force.  Before  these  preliminaries  were  finished,  the  nine 
days  of  siege  were  past,  and  the  death-hour  of  Selinus  had  sounded. 
Probably  the  Syracusans  were  misled  by  the  Sicilian  operations  of 
Nikias,  who,  beginning  with  a  long  interval  of  inaction,  had  then 
approached  their  town  by  slow  blockade,  such  as  the  circumstances 
of  his  case  required.  Expecting  in  the  case  of  Selinus  that  Hannibal 
would  enter  upon  the  like  elaborate  siege — and  not  reflecting  that  he 
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was  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host  of  miscellaneous  foreigners  hired  for 
the  occasion,  of  whose  lives  he  could  afford  to  be  prodigal,  while 
Nikias  commanded  citizens  of  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states, 
whom  he  could  not  expose  to  the  murderous  but  thorough-going 
process  of  ever-renewed  assault  against  strong  walls  recently  erected 
— they  were  thunderstruck  on  being  informed  that  nine  days  of 
carnage  had  sufficed  for  the  capture.       , 

The  Syracusan  soldiers,  a  select  body  of  3,000,  who  at  length  joined 
the  Geloans  and  Agrigentines  at  Agrigentum,  only  arrived  in  time 
to  partake  in  the  general  dismay  everywhere  diffused.  A  joint 
embassy  was  sent  by  the  three  cities  to  Hannibal,  entreating  him  to 
permit  the  ransom  of  the  captives,  and  to  spare  the  temples  of  the 
gods;  while  Empedion  went  at  the  same  time  to  sue  for  compassion 
on  behalf  of  his  own  fugitive  fellow-citizens.  To  the  former  demand 
the  victorious  Carthaginian  returned  an  answer  at  once  haughty  and 
characteristic — "The  Selinun tines  have  not  been  able  to  preserve 
their  freedom,  and  must  now  submit  to  a  trial  of  slavery.  The  gods 
have  become  offended  with  them,  and  have  taken  their  departure 
from  the  town."  To  Empedion,  an  ancient  friend  and  pronounced 
partisan  of  the  Carthaginians,  his  reply  was  more  indulgent.  All 
the  relatives  of  Empedion,  found  alive  among  the  captives,  were  at 
once  given  up;  moreover,  permission  was  granted  to  the  fugitive 
Selinuntines  to  return  if  they  pleased,  and  reoccupy  the  town  with 
its  lands,  as  tributary  subjects  of  Carthage.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  granted  such  permission,  however,  Hannibal  at  once  caused  the 
walls  to  be  razed,  and  even  the  town  with  its  temples  to  be  destroyed. 
What  was  done  about  the  proposed  ransom,  we  do  not  hear. 

Having  satiated  his  troops  with  this  rich  plunder,  Hannibal  now 
quitted  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation,  and  marched  across 
the  island  to  Himera  on  its  northern  coast.  Though  Selinus,  as  the 
enemy  of  Egesta,  had  received  the  first  shock  of  his  arms,  yet  it  was 
against  Himera  that  the  grand  purpose  of  his  soul  was  directed. 
Here  it  was  that  Hamilkar  had  lost  both  his  army  and  his  life,  entail- 
ing inexpiable  disgrace  upon  the  whole  life  of  his  son  Giskon :  here  it 
was  that  his  grandson  intended  to  exact  full  vengeance  and  requital 
from  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  then  occupied  the  fated  spot. 
Not  only  was  the  Carthaginian  army  elate  with  the  past  success,  but 
a  numbers  of  fresh  Sikels  and  Sikans,  eager  to  share  in  plunder  as 
well  as  to  gratify  the  antipathies  of  their  races  against  the  Grecian 
intruders,  flocked  to  join  it;  thus  making  up  the  losses  sustained  in 
the  recent  assault.  Having  reached  Himera  and  disposed  his  army 
in  appropriate  positions  around,  Hannibal  proceeded  to  instant  attack, 
as  at  Selinus;  pushing  up  his  battering  machines  and  towers  against 
the  vulnerable  portions  of  the  walls,  and  trying  at  the  same  time  to 
undermine  them.  The  Himeraeans  defended  themselves  with  despe- 
rate bravery;  and  on  this  occasion  the  defense  was  not  unassisted,  for 
4,000  allies,  chiefly  Syracusans,  and  headed  by  the  Syracusan  Diokles* 
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had  come  to  their  city  as  a  re-enforcement.  For  a  whole  day  they 
repelled  with  slaughter  repeated  assaults.  No  impression  being  made 
upon  the  city,  the  besieged  became  so  confident  in  their  own  valor, 
that  they  resolved  not  to  copy  the  Selinuntines  in  confining  them- 
selves to  defense,  but  to  sally  out  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  and 
attack  the  besiegers  in  the  field.  Ten  thousand  gallant  men — Hime- 
raeans,  Syracusans,  and  other  Grecian  allies — accordingly  marched 
out  with  the  dawn;  while  the  battlements  were  lined  with  old  men 
and  women  as  anxious  spectators  of  their  exploits.  The  Carthagini- 
ans near  the  walls,  who,  preparing  to  renew  the  assault,  looked  for 
nothing  less  than  a  sally,  were  taken  by  surprise.  In  spite  of  their 
great  superiority  of  number,  and  in  spite  of  great  personal  bravery, 
they  fell  into  confusion,  and  were  incapable  of  long  resisting  the  gal- 
lant and  orderly  charge  of  the  Greeks.  At  length  they  gave  way  and 
fled  toward  the  neighboring  hill,  where  Hannibal  himself  with  his 
body  of  reserve  was  posted  to  cover  the  operations  of  assault.  The 
Greeks  pursued  them  fiercely  and  slaughtered  great  numbers  (6,000 
according  to  Timaeus,  but  not  less  than  20,000,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  broad  statements  of  Epnorus),  exhorting  each  other  not  to  think 
of  making  prisoners.  But  in  the  haste  and  exultation  of  pursuit, 
they  became  out  of  breath,  and  their  ranks  fell  into  disorder.  In  ihis 
untoward  condition  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  fresh 
body  of  reserve  brought  up  by  Hannibal,  who  marched  down  the  hill 
to  receive  and  succor  his  own  defeated  fugitives.  The  fortune  of  the 
battle  was  now  so  completely  turned,  that  the  Himeraeans,  after  bravely 
contending  for  some  time  against  these  new  enemies,  found  them- 
selves overpowered  and  driven  back  to  their  own  gates.  Three  thou- 
sand of  their  bravest  warriors,  however,  despairing  of  their  city  and 
mindful  of  the  fate  of  SelinUs,  disdained  to  turn  their  backs,  and 
perished  to  a  man  in  obstinate  conflict  with  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  Carthaginians. 

Violent  was  the  sorrow  and  dismay  in  Himera  when  the  flower  of  her 
troops  were  thus  driven  in  as  beaten  men,  with  the  loss  of  half  their 
numbers.  At  this  moment  there  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  port  a  fleet 
of  twentv-five  triremes,  belonging  to  Syracuse  and  other  Grecian 
cities  in  Sicily;  which  triremes  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Pelopon- 
ncsians  in  the  ^Egean,  but  had  since  come  back,  and  were  now  got 
together  for  the  special  purpose  of  relieving  the  besieged  city.  So 
important  are-enforcement  ought  to  have  revived  the  spirit  of  the 
nimeraeans.  It  announced  that  the  Syracusans  were  in  full  march 
across  the  island,  with  the  main  force  of  the  city,  to  the  relief  of 
Himera.  But  this  good  news  was  more  than  countervailed  by  the 
statement  that  Hannibal  was  ordering  out  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in 
the  bay  of  Motye,  in  order  that  it  might  sail  round  Cape  Lilybaeum 
and  along  the  southern  coast  into  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  now  de- 
fenseless through  the  absence  of  its  main  force.  Apparently  the  Syra- 
cusan  fleet,  in  sailing  from  Syracuse  to  Himera,  had  passed  by  the 
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bay  of  Motye,  observed  maritime  movement  among  the  Carthaginians 
there,  and  picked  up  these  tidings  in  explanation.  Here  was  intelli- 
gence more  than  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for  home  in  the  bosom  of 
Diokles  and  the  Syracusans  at  Himera ;  especially  under  the  despon- 
dency now  reigning.  Diokles  not  only  enjoined  the  captains  of  the 
fleet  to  sail  back  immediately  to  Syracuse,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  apprehended  surprise,  but  also  insisted  upon  marching  back 
thither  himself  by  land  with  the  Syracusan  forces,  and  abandoning 
the  further  defense  of  Himera.  He  would  in  his  march  home  meet 
his  fellow-citizens  on  their  march  outward,  and  conduct  them  back 
along  with  him.  To  the  Himerseans,  this  was  a  sentence  of  death, 
or  worse  than  death.  It  plunged  them  into  an  agony  of  fright  and 
despair.  But  there  was  no  safer  counsel  to  suggest,  nor  could  they 
prevail  upon  Diokles  to  grant  anything  more  than  means  of  transport 
for  carrying  off  the  Himersean  population,  when  the  city  was  relin- 
quished to  the  besiegers.  It  was  agreed  that  the  fleet,  instead  of  sail- 
ing straight  to  Syracuse,  should  employ  itself  in  carrying  off  as  much 
of  the  population  as  could  be  put  on  board,  and  in  depositing  them 
safely  at  Messene;  after  which  it  would  return  to  fetch  the  remain- 
der, who  would  in  the  mean  time  defend  the  city  with  their  utmost 
force. 

Such  was  the  only  chance  of  refuge  now  open  to  these  unhappy 
Greeks,  against  the  devouring  enemy  without.  Immediately  the 
feebler  part  of  the  population — elders,  women,  and  children — crowd- 
ing  on  board  until  the  triremes  could  hold  no  more,  sailed  away  along 
the  northern  coast  to  Messene.  On  the  same  night  Diokles  also 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  his  Syracusan  soldiers;  in  such  haste  to 
get  home,  that  he  could  not  even  tarry  to  bury  the  numerous  Syra- 
cusan soldiers  who  had  been  just  slain  in  the  recent  disastrous  sally. 
Many  of  the  Himerseans,  with  their  wives  and  children,  took  their 
departure  along  with  Diokles,  as  their  only  chance  of  escape;  since 
it  was  but  too  plain  that  the  triremes  would  not  carry  away  all. 
The  bravest  and  most  devoted  portion  of  the  Himersean  warriors  still 
remained,  to  defend  their  city  until  the  triremes  came  back.  After 
keeping  armed  watch  on  the  walls  all  night,  they  were  again  assailed 
on  the  next  morning  by  the  Carthaginians,  elate  with  their  triumph 
of  the  preceding  day  and  with  the  flight  of  so  many  defenders.  Yet 
notwithstanding  all  the  pressure  of  numbers,  ferocity,  and  battering 
machines,  the  resistance  was  still  successfully  maintained;  so  that 
night  found  Himera  still  a  Grecian  city.  On  the  next  day  the  tri- 
remes came  back,  having  probably  deposited  their  unfortunate  cargo 
in  some  place  of  safety  not  so  far  off  as  Messene.  If  the  defenders 
could  have  maintained  their  walls  until  another  sunset,  many  of  them 
might  yet  have  escaped.  But  the  good  fortune,  and  probably  the 
physical  force,  of  these  brave  men  was  now  at  an  end.  The  gods 
were  quitting  Himera,  as  they  had  before  quitted  Selinus.  At  the 
moment  when  the  triremes  were  seen  coming  near  to  the  port,  the 
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Iberian  assailants  broke  down  a  wide  space  of  the  fortification  with 
their  battering-rams,  poured  in  through  the  breach,  and  overcame  all 
opposition.  Encouraged  by  their  shouts,  the  barbaric  host  now  on 
all  sides  forced  the  walls,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  city,  which 
became  one  scene  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  plunder.  It  was  no 
part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  interrupt  the  plunder,  which  he 
made  over  as  a  recompense  to  his  soldiers.  But  he  speedily  checked 
the  slaughter,  being  anxious  to  take  as  many  prisoners  as  possible, 
and  increasing  the  number  by  dragging  away  all  who  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary in  the  temples.  A  few  among  this  wretched  population  may 
have  contrived  to  reach  the  approaching  triremes ;  all  the  rest  either 
perished  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Carthaginian  general  when  he  stood  as 
master  on  the  ground  of  Himera;  enabled  to  fulfill  the  duty,  and 
satisfy  the  exigences,  of  revenge  for  his  slain  grandfather.  Tragical 
indeed  was  the  consummation  of  this  long-cherished  purpose.  Not 
merely  the  walls  and  temples  (as  at  Selinus),  but  all  the  houses  in 
Himera,  were  razed  to  the  ground.  Its  temples,  having  been  stripped 
of  their  ornaments  and  valuables,  were  burnt.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren taken  captive  were  distributed  as  prizes  among  the  soldiers. 
But  all  the  male  captives,  3,000  in  number,  were  conveyed  to  the  pre- 
cise spot  where  Hamilkar  had  been  slain,  and  there  put  to  death  with 
indignity,  as  an  expiatory  satisfaction  to  his  lost  honor.  Lastly,  in 
order  that  even  the  hated  name  of  Himera  might  pass  into  oblivion, 
a  new  town  called  Therma  (so  designated  because  of  some  warm 
springs)  was  shortly  afterwards  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
neighborhood. 

No  man  can  now  read  the  account  of  this  wholesale  massacre 
without  horror  and  repugnance.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt,  that  among 
all  the  acts  of  Hannibal's  life,  this  was  the  one  in  which  he  most, 
gloried;  that  it  realized  in  the  most  complete  and  emphatic  manner, 
his  concurrent  inspirations  of  filial  sentiment,  religious  obligation, 
and  honor  as  a  patriot;  that  to  show  mercy  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  mean  dereliction  of  these  esteemed  impulses;  and  that  if  th<» 
prisoners  had  been  even  more  numerous,  all  of  them  would  have 
been  equally  slain,  rendering  the  expiatory  fulfillment  only  so  much 
the  more  honorable  and  efficacious.  In  the  Carthaginian  religion, 
human  sacrifices  were  not  merely  admitted,  but  passed  for  the  strong 
est  manifestation  of  devotional  fervor,  and  were  especially  resorted 
to  in  times  of  distress,  when  the  necessity  for  propitiating  the  gods 
was  accounted  most  pressing.  Doubtless  the  feelings  of  Hannibal 
were  cordially  shared,  and  the  plenitude  of  hie  revenge  envied,  by 
the  army  around  him.  So  different,  sometimes  so  totally  contrary, 
is  the  tone  and  direction  of  the  moral  sentiments,  among  different 
ages  and  nations. 

In  the  numerous  wars  of  Greeks  against  Greeks,  which  we  have 
been  unfortunately  called  upon  to  study,  we  have  found  few  or  uq 
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examples  of  any  considerable  town  taken  by  storm.  So  much  the 
more  terrible  was  the  shock  throughout  the  Grecian  world,  of  the 
events  just  recounted;  Selinus  and  Himera,  two  Grecian  cities  of 
ancient  standing  uninterrupted  prosperity — had  both  of  them  been 
stormed,  ruined,  and  depopulated,  by  a  barbaric  host,  within  the 
space  of  three  months.  No  event  at  all  parallel  had  occurred  since 
the  sack  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians  after,  the  Ionic  revolt  (495  B.C.), 
which  raised  such  powerful  sympathy  and  mourning  in  Athens. 
The  war  now  raging  in  the  iEgean,  between  Athens  and  Sparta  with 
their  respective  allies,  doubtless  contributed  to  deaden,  throughout 
Central  Greece,  the  impression  of  calamities  sustained  by  Greeks  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Sicily.  But  within  that  island  the  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers  was  most  acute,  and  aggravated  by  terror  for  the 
future.  The  Carthaginian  general  had  displayed  a  degree  of  energy 
equal  to  any  Grecian  officer  throughout  the  war,  with  a  command  of 
besieging  and  battering  machinery  surpassing  even  the  best  equipped 
Grecian  cities.  The  mercenaries  whom  he  had  got  together  were 
alike  terrible  from  their  bravery  and  ferocity ;  encouraging  Carthagin- 
ian ambition  to  follow  up  its  late  rapid  successes  by  attacks  against 
the  other  cities  of  the  island.  No  such  prospects  indeed  were  at 
once  realized.  Hannibal,  having  completed  his  revenge  at  Himera, 
and  extended  the  Carthaginian  dominion  all  across  the  north-west 
corner  of  Sicily  (from  Selinus  on  the  southern  sea  to  the  site  of 
Himera  or  Therma  on  the  northern),  dismissed  his  mercenary  troops 
and  returned  home.  Most  of  them  were  satiated  with  plunder  as 
well  as  pay,  though  the  Campanians,  who  had  been  foremost  at  the 
capture  of  Selinus,  thought  themselves  unfairly  stinted,  and  retired 
in  disgust.  Hannibal  carried  back  a  rich  spoil,  with  glorious  tro- 
phies, to  Carthage,  where  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  welcome 
and  admiration. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily — and  Syra- 
cuse especially,  upon  whom  the  others  would  greatly  rest  in  the 
event  of  a  second  Carthaginian  invasion — had  stronger  motives  for 
keeping  themselves  in  a  condition  of  efficacious  defense.  Unfortun- 
ately, it  was  just  at  this  moment  that  a  new  cause  of  intestine  discord 
burst  upon  Syracuse;  fatally  impairing  her  strength,  and  proving  in 
its  consequences  destructive  to  her  liberty.  The  banished  Syracusan 
general  Hermokrates  had  recently  arrived  at  Messene  in  Slcily ;  where 
he  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  fugitives  came  from 
Himera.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he,  with  two  colleagues, 
had  commanded  the  Syracusan  contingent  serving  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  under  Mindarus  in  Asia.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Kysikus,  in  which  Mindarus  was  slain  and  every  ship  in  the  fleet 
taken  or  destroyed,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  at  Syracuse 
against  the  three  admirals.  Hermokrates  was  exceedingly  popular 
among  the  trierarchs  and  the  officers;  he  had  stood  conspicuous  for 
incorruptibility,  and  had  conducted  himself  (so  far  as  we  have  means 
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of  judging)  with  energy  and  ability  in  his  command.  The  sentence, 
unmerited  by  his  behavior,  was  dictated  by  acute  vexation  for  the 
loss  of  the  fleet,  and  for  the  disappointment  of  those  expectations 
which  Hermokrates  had  held  out;  combined  with  the  fact  that 
Diokles  and  the  opposite  party  were  now  in  the  ascendant  at  Syracuse. 
When  the  banished  general,  in  making  it  known  to  the  armament, 
complained  of  its  injustice  and  illegality,  he  obtained  warm  sympa- 
thy, and  even  exhortations  still  to  retain  the  command,  in  spite  of 
orders  from  home.  He  forbade  them  earnestly  to  think  of  raising 
sedition  against  their  common  city  and  country:  upon  which  the 
trierarchs,  when  they  took  their  last  and  affectionate  leave  of  him, 
bound  themselves  by  oath,  as  soon  as  they  should  return  to  Syracuse, 
to  leave  no  means  untried  for  procuring  his  restoration. 

The  admonitory  words  addressed  by  Hermokrates  to  the  forward- 
ness of  the  trierarchs,  would  have  been  honorable  to  his  patriotism, 
had  not  his  own  conduct  at  the  same  time  been  worthy  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  his  country.  For  immediately  on  being  superseded  by 
the  new  admirals,  he  went  to  the  satrap  Pharuabazus,  in  whose  favor 
he  stood  high;  and  obtained  from  him  a  considerable  present  of 
money,  which  he  employed  in  collecting  mercenary  troops  and  build- 
ing ships,  to  levy  war  against  his  opponents  in  Syracuse  and  procure 
his  own  restoration.  Thus  strengthened,  he  returned  from  Asia  to 
Sicily,  and  reached  the  Sicilian  Messene  rather  before  the  capture  of 
Himera  by  the  Carthaginians.  At  Messene  he  caused  five  fresh 
triremes  to  be  built,  besides  taking  into  his  pay  1000  of  the  expelled 
Himeraeans.  At  the  head  of  these  troops,  he  attempted  to  force  his 
way  into  Syracuse,  under  concert  with  his  friends  in  the  city,  who 
engaged  to  assist  his  admission  by  arms.  Possibly  some  of  the 
trierarchs  of  his  armament,  who  had  before  sworn  to  lend  him  their 
aid,  had  now  returned  and  were  among  this  body  of  interior  par- 
tisans. 

The  moment  was  well  chosen  for  such  an  enterprise.  As  the 
disaster  at  Kyzikus  had  exasperated  the  Syracusans  against  Hermo- 
krates, so  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  must  have  been  a  strong  reac- 
tion against  Diokles  and  his  partisans,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
Selinus  unaided,  and  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  Himera.  What 
degree  of  blame  may  fairly  attach  to  Diokles  for  these  misfortunes, 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge.  But  such  reverses  in  themselves 
were  sure  to  discredit  him  more  or  less,  and  to  lend  increased 
strength  and  stimulus  to  the  partisans  of  the  banished  Hermokrates. 
Nevertheless  that  leader,  though  he  came  to  the  gates  of  Syracuse, 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  admission,  and  was  compelled  to  retire; 
upon  which  he  marched  his  little  army  across  the  interior  of  the 
island,  and  took  possession  of  the  dismantled  Selinus.  Here  he 
established  himself  as  the  chief  of  a  new  settlement,  got  together  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  expelled  inhabitants  (among  whom  probably 
some  had  already  come  back  along  with  Empedion),   and  invited 
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many  fresh  colonists  from  other  quarters.  Re-establishing  a  portion 
of  the  demolished  fortifications,  he  found  himself  gradually  strength- 
ened by  so  many  new-comers,  as  to  place  at  his  command  a  body  of 
6,000  chosen  hoplites — probably  independent  of  other  soldiers  of 
inferior  merit.  With  these  troops  he  began  to  invade  the  Cartha- 
ginian settlements  in  the  neighborhood,  Motye  and  Panormus. 
Having  defeated  the  forces  of  both  in  the, field,  he  carried  his  ravages 
successfully  over  their  territories,  with  large  acqusitions  of  plunder, 
The  Carthaginians  had  now  no  army  remaining  in  Sicily;  for  their 
immense  host  of  the  preceding  year  had  consisted  only  of  mercena- 
ries levied  for  the  occasion,  and  then  disbanded. 

These  events  excited  strong  sensation  throughout  Sicily.  The 
valor  of  Hermokrates,  who  had  restored  Selinus  and  conquered  the 
Carthaginians  on  the  very  ground  where  they  had  stood  so  recently 
in  terrific  force,  was  contrasted  with  the  inglorious  proceedings  of 
Diokles  at  Himera  In  the  public  assemblies  of  Syracuse,  this  topic, 
coupled  with  the  unjust  sentence  whereby  Hermokrates  had  been 
banished,  was  emphatically  set  forth  by  his  partisans;  producing 
some  reaction  in  his  favor,  and  a  still  greater  effect  in  disgracing  his 
rival  Diokles.  Apprised  that  the  tide  of  Syracusan  opinion  was 
turning  toward  him,  Hermokrates  made  renewed  preparations  for 
his  return,  and  resorted  to  a  new  stratagem  for  the  purpose  of  smooth- 
ing the  difficulty.  He  marched  from  Selinus  to  the  ruined  site  of 
Himera,  informed  himself  of  the  spot  where  the  Syracusan  troops 
had  undergone  their  murderous  defeat,  and  collected  together  the 
bones  of  his  slain-fellow  citizens;  which  (or  rather  the  unburied 
bodies)  must  have  lain  upon  the  field  unheeded  for  about  two  years. 
Having  placed  these  bones  on  cars  richly  decorated,  he  marched  with 
his  forces  and  conveyed  them  across  the  island  from  Himera  to  the 
Syracusan  border.  Here  as  an  exile  he  halted;  thinking  it  suitable 
now  to  display  respect  for  the  law — though  in  his  previous  attempt 
he  had  gone  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  without  any  similar 
scruples.  But  he  sent  forward  some  friends  with  the  cars  and  the 
bones,  tendering  them  to  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  being  hon- 
ored with  due  funeral  solemnities.  Their  arrival  was  the  signal  for 
a  violent  party  discussion,  and  for  an  outburst  of  aggravated  dis- 
pleasure against  Diokles,  who  had  left  the  bodies  unburied  on  the 
field  of  battle.  "  It  was  to  Hermokrates  (so  his  partisans  urged)  and 
to  his  valiant  efforts  against  the  Carthaginians,  that  the  recovery  of 
these  remnants  of  the  slain,  and  the  opportunity  of  administering  to 
them  the  funeral  solemnities,  was  now  owing.  Let  the  Syracusans, 
after  duly  performing  such  obsequies,  testify  their  gratitude  to 
Hermokrates  by  a  vote  of  restoration,  and  their  displeasure  against 
Diokles  by  a  sentence  of  banishment."  Diokles  with  his  partisans 
was  thus  placed  at  great  disadvantage.  In  opposing  the  restoration 
of  Hermokrates,  he  thought  it  necessary  also  to  oppose  the  proposi- 
tion for  welcoming  and  burying  the  bones  of  the  slain  citizens.     Here 
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the  feelings  of  the  people  went  vehemently  against  him ;  the  bones 
were  received  and  interred,  amid  the  respectful  attendance  of  all; 
and  so  strong  was  the  reactionary  sentiment  generally,  that  the  parti- 
sans of  Hermokrates  carried  their  proposition  for  sentencing  Diokles 
to  banishment.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  so  far  prevail 
as  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Hermokrates  himself.  The  purposes 
of  the  latter  had  been  so  palpably  manifested,  in  trying  a  few  months 
before  to  force  his  way  into  the  city  by  surprise,  and  in  now  present- 
ing himself  at  the  frontier  with  an  armed  force  under  his  command 
— that  his  re-admission  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  deliber- 
ate surrender  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a  despot. 

Having  failed  in  this  well-laid  stratagem  for  obtaining  a  vote  of 
consent,  Hermokrates  saw  that  his  return  could  not  at  that  moment 
be  consummated  by  open  force.  He  therefore  retired  from  the 
Syracusan  frontier;  yet  only  postponing  his  purposes  of  armed  attack 
until  his  friends  in  the  city  could  provide  for  him  a  convenient 
opportunity.  We  see  plainly  that  his  own  party  within  had  been 
much  strengthened,  and  his  opponents  enfeebled,  by  the  recent 
maneuver.  Of  this  a  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  banishment  of 
Diokles,  who  probably  was  not  succeeded  by  any  other  leader  of 
equal  influence.  After  a  certain  interval,  the  partisans  of  Hermo- 
krates contrived  a  plan  which  they  thought  practicable,  for  admitting 
him  into  the  city  by  night.  Forewarned  by  them,  he  marched  from 
Selinus  at  the  head  of  3,000  soldiers,  crossed  the  territory  of  Gela, 
and  reached  the  concerted  spot  near  the  gate  of  Archradina  during 
the  night.  From  the  rapidity  of  his  advance,  he  had  only  a  few 
troops  along  with  him;  the  main  body  not  having  been  able  to  keep 
up.  With  these  few,  however,  he  hastened  to  the  gate,  which  he 
found  already  in  possession  of  his  friends,  who  had  probably  (like 
Pasimelus  at  Corinth)  awaited  a  night  on  which  they  were  posted  to 
act  as  sentinels.  Master  of  the  gate,  Hermokrates,  though  joined  by 
his  partisans  within  in  arms,  thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  decisive 
attack  until  his  own  main  force  came  up.  But  during  this  interval, 
the  Syracusan  authorities  in  the  city,  apprised  of  what  had  happened, 
mustered  their  full  military  strength  in  the  agora,  and  lost  no  time 
m  falling  upon  the  band  of  aggressors.  After  a  sharply  contested 
combat,  these  aggressors  were  completely  worsted,  and  Hermokrates 
himself  slain  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  followers.  The 
remainder  having  fled,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon 
them.  Several  among  the  wounded,  however,  were  reported  by 
their  relatives  as  slain,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  being  com- 
prised in  such  a  condemnation. 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Syracusan  citizens; 
a  man  not  less  effective  as  a  defender  of  his  country  against  foreign 
enemies,  than  himself  dangerous,  as  a  formidable  enemy  to  her  inter- 
nal liberties.  It  would  seem,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  that  his 
attempt  to   make   himself  master  of  his  country  was   powerfully 
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seconded,  and  might  well  have  succeeded.  But  it  lacked  that  adven- 
titious support  arising  from  present  embarrassment  and  danger  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  city,  which  we  shall  find  so  efficacious  two 
years  afterward  in  promoting  the  ambitious  projects  of  Dionysius. 

Dionysius — for  the  next  coming  generation  the  most  formidable 
name  in  the  Grecian  world — now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
He  was  a  young  Syracusan  of  no  consideration  from  family  or  posi- 
tion, described  as  even  of  low  birth  and  low  occupation ;  as  a  scrib© 
or  secretary,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  subordinate,  though  essen- 
tial, function.  He  was  the  son  of  Hermokrates — not  that  eminent 
person  whose  death  has  been  just  described,  but  another  person  of 
the  same  name,  whether  related  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  a  man  of  literary  ability  and  instruction,  since 
we  read  of  him  in  after-days  as  a  composer  of  odes  and  tragedies;  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  stood  distinguished  in  all  the  talents  for  military 
action — bravery,  force  of  will,  and  quickness  of  discernment.  On 
the  present  occasion,  he  espoused  strenuously  the  party  of  Hermok- 
rates, and  was  one  of  those  who  took  arms  in  the  city  on  his  behalf. 
Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle,  and  received  several 
wounds,  he  was  among  those  given  out  for  dead  by  his  relations.  In 
this  manner  he  escaped  the  sentence  of  banishment  passed  against  the 
survivors.  And  when,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time,  after  recover- 
ing from  his  wounds,  he  was  produced  as  unexpectedly  living — we 
may  presume  that  his  opponents  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city  left 
him  unmolested,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  reopen  political  in- 
quisition in  reference  to  matters  already  passed  and  finished.  He 
thus  remained  in  the  city,  marked  out  by  his  daring  and  address  to 
the  Hermokrataean  party,  as  the  person  most  fit  to  take  up  the  mantle, 
and  resume  the  anti-popular  designs  of  their  late  leader.  It  will 
presently  be  seen  how  the  chiefs  of  this  party  lent  their  aid  to  exalt 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of  Syracuse  was  greatly  enfeebled 
by  this  division.  Though  the  three  several  attempts  of  Hermokrates 
to  penetrate  by  force  or  fraud  into  the  city  had  all  failed,  yet  they 
had  left  a  formidable  body  of  malcontents  behind;  while  the  oppo- 
nents also,  the  popular  government  and  its  leaders,  had  been  materially 
reduced  in  power  and  consideration  by  the  banishment  of  Diokles. 
This  magistrate  was  succeeded  by  Daphnaeus  and  others,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  tl^  are  spoken  of  as  rich  men  and  repre- 
senting the  sentiments  of  the  rich — and  that  they  seem  to  have  mani- 
fested but  little  ability.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the 
weakness  of  Syracuse  at  this  particular  juncture:  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians, elate  with  their  successes  at  Selinus  and  Himera,  and  doubt- 
less also  piqued  by  the  subsequent  retaliation  of  Hermokrates  upon 
their  dependencies  at  Motye  and  Panormus,  were  just  now  meditat- 
ing a  second  invasion  of  Sicily  on  a  still  larger  scale.  Not  uninformed 
of  their  projects,  the  Syracusan  leaders  sent  envoys  to  Carthage  to 
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remonstrate  against  them,  and  to  make  propositions  for  peace.  But 
no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  obtained,  nor  were  the  preparations 
discontinued. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  storm  gathering  from  Africa  burst  with 
destructive  violence  upon  this  fated  island.  A  mercenary  force  had 
been  got  together  during  the  winter,  greater  than  that  which  had 
sacked  Selinus  and  Himera;  300,000  men,  according  to  Ephorus — 
120,000,  according  to  Xenophon  and  Timseus.  Hannibal  was  again 
placed  in  command;  but  his  predominant  impulses  of  family  and 
religion  having  been  satiated  by  the  great  sacrifice  of  Himera,  he 
excused  himself  on  the  score  of  old  age,  and  wras  only  induced  to 
accept  the  duty  by  having  his  relative  Imilkon  named  as  colleague. 
By  their  joint  efforts,  the  immense  host  of  Iberians.,  Mediterranean 
islanders,  Campanians,  Libyans,  and  Numidians,  was  united  at  Car- 
thage, and  made  ready  to  be  conveyed  across,  in  a  fleet  of  120  tri- 
remes, with  no  less  than  1500  transports.  To  protect  the  landing, 
forty  Carthaginian  triremes  were  previously  sent  over  to  the  Bay  of 
Motye.  The  Syracusan  leaders,  with  commendable  energy  and  watch- 
fulness, immediately  dispatched  the  like  number  of  triremes  to  attack 
them,  in  hopes  of  thereby  checking  the  further  arrival  of  the  grand 
armament.  They  were  victorious,  destroying  fifteen  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian triremes,  and  driving  the  rest  back  to  Africa;  yet  their  object 
was  not  attained;  for  Hannibal  himself,  coming  forth  immediately 
with  fifty  fresh  triremes,  constrained  the  Syracusans  to  retire.  Pres- 
ently afterward  the  grand  armament  appeared,  disembarking  its  mot- 
ley crowd  of  barbaric  warriors  near  the  western  cape  of  Sicily. 

Great  was  the  alarm  caused  throughout  Sicily  by  their  arrival.  All 
the  Greek  cities  either  now  began  to  prepare  for  war,  or  pushed  with 
a  more  vigorous  hand  equipments  previously  begun,  since  they  seem 
to  have  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  enemy. 
The  Syracusans  sent  to  entreat  assistance  both  from  the  Italian  Greeks 
and  from  Sparta.  From  the  latter  city,  however,  little  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, since  her  whole  efforts  were  now  devoted  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  Athens;  this  being  the  year  wherein  Kallikratidas 
commanded,  and  when  the  battle  of  Arginusae  was  fought. 

Of  all  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  Agrigentines  were  both  the  most  fright- 
ened and  the  most  busily  employed.  Conterminous  as  they  were 
with  Selinus  on  their  western  frontier,  and  foreseeing  that  the  first 
shock  of  the  invasion  would  fall  upon  them,  they  immediately  began 
to  carry  in  their  outlying  property  wuthin  the  walls,  as  well  as  to 
accumulate  a  stock  of  provisions  for  enduring  blockade.  Sending 
for  Dexippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  then  in  Gela  as  commander  of  a  body 
of  mercenaries  for  the  defense  of  that  town,  they  engaged  him  in  their 
service,  with  1500  hoplites;  re-enforced  by  800  of  those  Campanians 
who  had  served  with  Hannibal  at  Himera,  but  had  quitted  him  in 
disgust. 

Agrigentum  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity  and 
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magnificence;  a  tempting  prize  for  any  invader.  Its  population  wa9 
very  great;  comprising,  according  to  one  account,  20,000  citizens 
among  an  aggregate  total  of  200,000  males — citizens,  metics,  and 
slaves;  according  to  another  account,  an  aggregate  total  of  no  less 
than  800,000  persons;  numbers  unauthenticated,  and  not  to  be  trusted 
further  than  as  indicating  a  very  populous  city.  Situated  a  little  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  possessing  a  spacious  territory  highly 
cultivated,  especially  with  vines  and  olives,  Agrigentum  carried  on  a 
lucrative  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  where  at  that  time 
no  such  plantations  flourished.  Its  temples  and  porticoes,  especially 
the  spacious  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius — its  statues  and  pictures — its 
abundance  of  chariots  and  horses — its  fortifications — its  sewers — its 
artificial  lake  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  abundantly  stocked 
with  fish — all  these  placed  it  on  a  par  with  the  most  splendid  cities 
of  the  Hellenic  world.  Of  the  numerous  prisoners  taken  at  the  de- 
feat of  the  Carthaginians  near  Him  era  seventy  years  before,  a  very 
large  proportion  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Agngen tines,  and  had 
been  employed  by  them  in  public  works  contributing  to  the  advan- 
tage or  ornament  of  the  city.  The  hospitality  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
— Gellias,  Antisthenes,  and  others — was  carried  even  to  profusion. 
The  surrounding  territory 'was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses, 
which  the  rich  Agrigentines  vied  with  each  other  in  training  and 
equipping  for  the  chariot-race.  At  the  last  Olympic  games  immedi- 
ately preceding  this  fatal  Carthaginian  invasion  (that  is  at  the  93d 
Olympiad — 408  B.C.),  the  Agrigentine  Exsenetus  gained  the  prize  in  a 
chariot-race.  On  returning  to  Sicily  after  his  victory,  he  was  wel- 
comed by  many  of  his  friends,  who  escorted  him  home  in  procession 
with  300  chariots,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of  white  horses,  and  all 
belonging  to  native  Agrigentines.  Of  the  festival  by  which  the 
wealthy  Antisthenes  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter,  we  read 
an  account  almost  fabulous.  Amid  all  this  wealth  and  luxury,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  rough  duties  of  military  exercise 
were  imperfectly  kept  up,  and  that  indulgences,  not  very  consistent 
with  soldierlike  efficiency,  were  allowed  to  the  citizens  on  guard. 

Such  was  Agrigentum  in  May,  406  B.C.,  when  Hannibal  and 
Imilkon  approached  it  with  their  powerful  army.  Their  first  propo- 
sitions, however,  were  not  of  a  hostile  character.  They  invited  the 
Agrigentines  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Carthage ;  or  if  this  were  not 
acceptable,  at  any  rate  to  remain  neutral  and  at  peace.  Both  propo- 
sitions were  declined. 

Besides  having  taken  engagements  with  Gela  and  Syracuse,  the 
Agrigentines  also  felt  a  confidence,  not  unreasonable,  in  the  strength 
of  their  own  walls  and  situation.  Agrigentum,  with  its  citadel,  was 
placed  on  an  aggregate  of  limestone  hills,  immediately  above  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers,  both  flowing  from  the  north;  the  river 
Akragas  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  city,  and  the  Hypsas 
on  its  western  side.     Of  this  aggregate  of  hills,  separated  from  each 
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other  by  clefts  and  valleys,  the  northern  half  is  the  loftiest,  being 
about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — the  southern  half  is  less 
lofty.  But  on  all  sides,  except  on  the  south-west,  it  rises  by  a  pre- 
cipitous ascent;  on  the  side  toward  the  sea,  it  springs  immediately 
out  of  the  plain,  thus  presenting  a  fine  prospect  to  ships  passing 
along  the  coast.  The  whole  of  this  aggregate  of  hills  was  encom- 
passed by  a  continuous  wall,  built  round  the  declivity,  and  in  some 
parts  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  town  of  Agrigentum  was 
situated  in  the  southern  half  of  the  walled  inclosure.  The  citadel, 
separated  from  it  by  a  ravine,  and  accessible  only  by  one  narrow 
ascent,  stood  on  the  north-eastern  hill ;  it  was  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  place,  called  the  Athenaeum,  and  decorated  by  temples 
of  Athene  and  of  Zeus  Atabyrius.  In  the  plain  under  the  southern 
wall  of  the  city  stood  the  Agrigentine  sepulchers. 

Re-enforced  by  800  Campanian  mercenaries,  with  the  1500  other 
mercenaries  brought  by  Dexippus  from  Gela — the  Agrigen  tines 
awaited  confidently  the  attack  upon  their  walls,  which  were  not 
only  in  far  better  condition  than  those  of  Selinus,  but  also  unap- 
proachable by  battering-machines  or  movable  towers,  except  on  one 
part  of  the  south-western  side.  It  was  here  that  Hannibal,  after 
reconnoitering  the  town  all  round,  began  his  attack.  But  after  hard 
fighting  without  success  for  one  day,  he  was  forced  to  retire  at  night- 
fall; and  even  lost  his  battering  train,  which  was  burnt  during  the 
night  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged.  Desisting  from  further  attempts  on 
that  point,  Hannibal  now  ordered  his  troops  to  pull  down  the  tombs; 
which  were  numerous  on  the  lower  or  southern  side  of  the  city,  and 
many  of  which,  especially  that  of  the  despot  Theron,  were  of  con- 
spicuous grandeur.  By  this  measure  he  calculated  on  providing 
materials  adequate  to  the  erection  of  immense  mounds,  equal  in 
height  to  the  southern  wall,  and  sufficiently  close  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assault.  His  numerous  host  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  demolishing  these  tombs,  and  were  engaged  in  breaking  down  the 
monument  of  Theron,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a  thunder- 
bolt falling  upon  it.  This  event  was  followed  by  religious  terrors, 
suddenly  overspreading  the  camp.  The  prophets  declared  that  the 
violation  of  the  tombs  was  an  act  of  criminal  sacrilege.  Every 
night  the  specters  of  those  whose  tombs  had  been  profaned  mani- 
fested themselves,  to  the  affright  of  the  soldiers  on  guard;  while  the 
judgment  of  the  gods  was  manifested  in  a  violent  pestilential  dis- 
temper. Numbers  of  the  army  perished,  Hannibal  himself  among 
them;  and  even  of  those  who  escaped  death,  many  were  disabled 
from  active  duty  by  distress  and  suffering.  Imilkon  was  compelled 
to  appease  the  gods,  and  to  calm  the  agony  of  the  troops,  by  a 
solemn  supplication  according  to  the  Carthaginian  rites.  He  sacri- 
ficed a  child,  considered  as  the  most  propitiatory  of  all  offerings,  to 
Krouus ;  and  cast  into  the  sea  a  number  of  animal  victims  as  offer- 
ings to  Poseidon. 
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These  religious  rites  calmed  the  terrors  of  the  army,  and  mitigated, 
or  were  supposed  to  have  mitigated,  the  distemper;  so  that  Imilkon, 
while  desisting  from  all  further  meddling  with  the  tombs,  was 
enabled  to  resume  his  batteries  and  assaults  against  the  walls,  though 
without  any  considerable  success.  He  also  dammed  up  the  western 
river  Hypsas,  so  as  to  turn  the  stream  against  the  wall;  but  the 
maneuver  produced  no  effect.  His  operations  were  presently  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army  which  marched  from 
Syracuse,  under  Daphnaeus,  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum.  Re-en- 
forced in  its  road  by  the  military  strength  of  Kamarina  and  Gela,  it 
amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  on  reaching  the  river 
Himera,  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Agrigentine  territory;  while  a 
fleet  of  thirty  Syracusan  triremes  sailed  along  the  coast  to  second  its 
efforts.  As  these  troops  neared  the  town,  Imilkon  dispatched 
against  them  a  body  of  Iberians  and  Campanians;  who,  however, 
after  a  strenuous  combat,  were  completely  defeated,  and  driven  back 
to  the  Carthaginian  camp  near  the  city,  where  they  found  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  main  army.  Daphnaeus,  having 
secured  the  victory  and  inflicted  severe  loss  upon  the  enemy,  was 
careful  to  prevent  his  troops  from  disordering  their  ranks  in  the 
ardor  of  pursuit,  in  the  apprehension  that  Imilkon  with  the  main 
body  might  take  advantage  of  that  disorder  to  turn  the  fortune  of 
the  day — as  had  happened  in  the  terrible  defeat  before  Himera,  three 
years  before.  The  routed  Iberians  were  thus  allowed  to  get  back  to 
the  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Agrigentines,  witnessing  from  the 
walls,  with  joyous  excitement,  the  flight  of  their  enemies,  vehemently 
urged  their  generals  to  lead  them  forth  for  an  immediate  salty,  in 
order  that  the  destruction  of  the  fugitives  might  thus  be  consum- 
mated. But  the  generals  were  inflexible  in  resisting  such  demand ; 
conceiving  that  the  city  itself  would  thus  be  stripped  of  its  defenders, 
and  that  Imilkon  might  seize  the  occasion  for  assaulting  it  with  his 
main  body,  when  there  was  not  sufficient  force  to  repel  them.  The 
defeated  Iberians  thus  escaped  to  the  main  camp;  neither  pursued 
by  the  Syracusans,  nor  impeded,  as  they  passed  near  the  Agrigen- 
tine walls,  by  the  population  within. 

Presently  Daphnaeus  with  his  victorious  army  reached  Agrigen- 
tum, and  joined  the  citizens;  who  flocked  in  crowds,  along  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  to  meet  and  welcome  them.  But  the  joy 
of  meeting,  and  the  reciprocal  congratulations  on  the  recent  victory, 
were  fatally  poisoned  by  general  indignation  for  the  unmolested 
escape  of  the  defeated  Iberians;  occasioned  by  nothing  less  than 
remissness,  cowardice,  or  corruption  (so  it  was  contended),  on  the 
part  of  the  generals — first  the  Syracusan  generals,  and  next  the  Agri- 
gentine. Against  the  former,  little  was  now  said,  though  much  was 
held  in  reserve,  as  we  shall  soon  hear.  But  against  the  latter,  the 
discontent  of  the  Agrigentine  population  burst  forth  instantly  and 
impetuously.     A  public  assembly  being  held  on  the  spot,  the  Agri- 
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gentine  generals,  five  in  number,  were  put  under  accusation.  Among 
many  speakers  who  denounced  them  as  guilty  of  treason,  the  most 
violent  of  all  was  the  Kamarinaean  Menes — himself  one  of  the  leaders, 
seemingly  of  the  Kamarinaean  contingent  in  the  army  of  Daphnaeus. 
The  concurrence  of  Menes,  carrying  to  the  Agrigentines  a  full  sanction 
of  their  sentiments,  wrought  them  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that 
the  generals,  when  they  came  to  defend  themselves,  found  neither 
sympathy  nor  even  common  fairness  of  hearing.  Four  out  of  the 
five  were  stoned  and  put  to  death  on  the  spot;  the  fifth,  Argeius,  was 
spared  only  oil  the  ground  of  his  youth;  and  even  the  Lacedaemonian 
Dexippus  was  severely  censured. 

How  far,  in  regard  to  these  proceedings,  the  generals  were  really 
guilty,  or  how  far  their  defense,  had  it  been  fairly  heard,  would 
have  been  valid — is  a  point  which  our  scanty  information  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  arrival  of  the 
victorious  Syracusans  at  Agrigentum  completely  altered  the  relative 
position  of  affairs.  Instead  of  farther  assaulting  the  walls,  Imilkon 
was  attacked  in  his  camp  by  Daphnaeus.  The  camp,  however,  was 
so  fortified  as  to  repel  all  attempts,  and  the  siege  from  this  time  for- 
ward became  only  a  blockade;  a  contest  of  patience  and  privation 
between  the  city  and  the  besiegers,  lasting  seven  or  eight  months  from 
the  commencement  of  the  siege.  At  first  Daphnaeus,  with  his  own 
force  united  to  the  Agrigentines,  was  strong  enough  to  harass  the 
Carthaginians  and  intercept  their  supplies,  so  that  the  greatest  dis- 
tress began  to  prevail  among  their  army.  The  Campanian  mercen- 
aries even  broke  out  into  mutiny,  crowding,  with  clamorous  demands 
for  provision  and  with  menace  of  deserting,  round  the  tent  of  Imil- 
kon ;  who  barely  pacified  them  by  pledging  to  them  the  gold  and 
silver  drinking-cups  of  the  chief  Carthaginians  around  him,  coupled 
with  entreaties  that  they  would  wait  yet  a  few  days.  During  that 
short  interval,  he  meditated  and  executed  a  bold  stroke  of  relief. 
The  Syracusans  and  Agrigentines  were  mainly  supplied  by  sea  from 
Syracuse;  from  whence  a  large  transport  of  provision-ships  was  now 
expected,  under  convoy  of  some  Syracusau  triremes.  Apprised  of 
their  approach,  Imilkon  silently  brought  out  forty  Carthaginian 
triremes  from  Motye  and  Panormus,  with  which  he  suddenly 
attacked  the  Syracusan  convoy,  noway  expecting  such  a  surprise. 
Eight  Syracusan  triremes  were  destroyed,  the  remainder  were  driven 
ashore,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  transport  fell  into  the  hands  of  Imilkon. 
Abundance  and  satisfaction  now  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, while  the  distress,  and  with  it  the  discontent,  was  transferred 
to  Agrigentum.  The  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Dex- 
ippus began  the  mutiny,  complaining  to  him  of  their  condition. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  alarmed  and  disgusted  at  the  violent  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Agrigentines  against  their  generals,  extending  partly  to 
himself  also.  At  any  rate,  he  manifested  no  zeal  in  the  defense,  and 
was  even  suspected  of  having  received  a  bribe  of  fifteen  talents  from 
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the  Carthaginians.  He  told  the  Campanians  that  Agrigentum  "was 
no  longer  tenable  for  want  of  supplies;  upon  which  they  immediately 
retired,  and  marched  away  to  Messene,  affirming  that  the  time  stipu- 
lated for  their  stay  had  expired.  Such  a  secession  struck  every  one 
with  discouragement.  The  Agrigentine  generals  immediately  insti- 
tuted an  examination,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  provision  still 
remaining  in  the  city.  Having  made  the  painful  discovery  that  there 
remained  but  very  little,  they  took  the  resolution  of  causing  the  city 
to  be  evacuated  by  its  population  during  the  coming  night. 

A  night  followed,  even  more  replete  with  woe  and  desolation  than 
that  which  had  witnessed  the  flight  of  Diokles  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Himera  from  their  native  city.  Few  scenes  can  be  imagined  more 
deplorable  than  the  vast  population  of  Agrigentum  obliged  to  hurry 
out  of  their  gates  during  a  December  night,  as  their  only  chance  of 
escape  from  famine  or  the  sword  of  a  merciless  enemy.  The  road  to 
Gel  a  was  beset  by  a  distracted  crowd,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age 
and  condition,  confounded  in  one  indiscriminate  lot  of  suffering.  No 
thought  could  be  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  property  or 
cherished  possessions.  Happy  were  they  who  could  save  their  lives; 
for  not  a  few,  through  personal  weakness  or  the  immobility  of 
despair,  were  left  behind.  Perhaps  here  and  there  a  citizen,  com- 
bining the  personal  strength  with  the  filial  piety  of  iEneas,  might 
carry  away  his  aged  father  with  the  household  gods  on  his  shoulders; 
but  for  the  most  part,  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  impotent,  all  whose 
years  were  either  too  tender  or  too  decrepit  to  keep  up  with  a 
hurried  flight,  were  of  necessity  abandoned.  Some  remained  and 
slew  themselves,  refusing  even  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  homes  and 
the  destruction  of  their  city;  others,  among  whom  was  the  wealthy 
Gellias,  consigned  themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  temples,  but 
writh  little  hope  that  it  would  procure  them  safety.  The  morning's 
dawn  exhibited  to  Imilkon  unguarded  walls,  a  deserted  city,  and  a 
miserable  population  of  exiles  huddled  together  in  disorderly  flight 
on  the  road  to  Gela. 

For  these  fugitives,  however,  the  Syracusan  and  Agrigentine 
soldiers  formed  a  rear-guard  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  aggravated 
torture  of  a  pursuit.  But  the  Carthaginian  army  found  enough  to 
occupy  them  in  the  undefended  prey  which  was  before  their  eyes. 
They  rushed  upon  the  town  with  the  fury  of  men  who  had  been 
struggling  and  suffering  before  it  for  eight  months.  They  ransacked 
the  houses,  slew  every  living  person  that  was  left,  and  found  plunder 
enough  to  satiate  even  a  ravenous  appetite.  Temples  as  well  as 
private  dwellings  were  alike  stripped,  so  that  those  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  them  became  victims  like  the  rest;  a  fate  which  Gellias 
only  avoided  by  setting  fire  to  the  temple  in  which  he  stood  and 
perishing  in  its  ruins.  The  great  public  ornaments  and  trophies  of 
the  city — the  bull  of  Phalaris,  together  with  the  most  precious  statues 
and  pictures — were  preserved  by  Imilkon  and  sent  home  as  decora- 
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tions  to  Carthage.  While  he  gave  up  the  houses  of  Agrigentum  to 
be  thus  gutted,  he  still  kept  them  standing,  and  caused  them  to  serve 
as  winter-quarters  for  the  repose  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  hardships 
of  an  eight  months'  siege.  The  unhappy  Agrigentine  fugitives  first 
found  shelter  and  kind  hospitality  at  Gela;  from  whence  they  were 
afterward,  by  permission  of  the  Syracusans,  transferred  to  Leontini. 

I  have  described,  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  permits  us  to 
know,  this  momentous  and  tragical  portion  of  Sicilian  history;  a 
suitable  preface  to  the  long  despotism  of  Dionysius.  It  is  evident 
that  the  seven  or  eight  months  (the  former  of  these  numbers  is 
authenticated  by  Xcnophon,  while  the  latter  is  given  by  Diodorus) 
of  the  siege  or  blockade  must  have  contained  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance  which  are  not  mentioned,  and  that  even  of  the  main 
circumstances  which  brought  about  the  capture,  we  are  most  imper- 
fectly informed.  But  though  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  its  causes, 
its  effects  are  easy  to  understand.  They  were  terror-striking  and 
harrowing  in  the  extreme.  When  the  storm  which  had  beaten  down 
Selinus  and  Himera  was  now  perceived  to  have  extended  its  desola- 
tion to  a  city  so  much  more  conspicuous,  among  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  in  the  Grecian  world — when  the  surviving  Agrigen- 
tine population,  including  women  and  children,  and  the  great  pro- 
prietors of  chariots  whose  names  stood  recorded  as  victors  at  Olympia, 
were  seen  all  confounded  in  one  common  fate  of  homeless  flight  and 
nakedness — when  the  victorious  host  and  its  commanders  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  deserted  houses,  ready  to  spread  their  conquests 
farther  after  a  winter  of  repose — there  was  hardly  a  Greek  in  Sicily 
who  did  not  tremble  for  his  life  and  property.  Several  of  them 
sought  shelter  at  Syracuse,  while  others  even  quitted  the  island  alto- 
gether, emigrating  to  Italy. 

Amid  so  much  anguish,  humiliation,  and  terror,  there  were  loud 
complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  Syracusan  generals  under  whose 
command  the  disaster  had  occurred.  The  censure  which  had  been 
cast  upon  them  before,  for  not  having  vigorously  pursued  the  de- 
feated Iberians,  was  now  revived,  and  aggravated  tenfold  by  the 
subsequent  misfortune.  To  their  inefficiency  the  capture  of  Agrigen- 
tum was  ascribed,  and  apparently  not  without  substantial  cause. 
For  the  town  was  so  strongly  placed  as  to  defy  assault,  and  could 
only  be  taken  by  blockade ;  now  we  discern  no  impediments  adequate 
to  hinder  the  Syracusan  generals  from  procuring  supplies  of  provis- 
ions; and  it  seems  clear  that  the  surprise  of  the  Syracusan  storeship3 
might  have  been  prevented  by  proper  precautions;  upon  which  sur- 
prise the  whole  question  turned,  between  famine  in  the  Carthaginian 
camp  and  famine  in  Agrigentum.  The  efficiency  of  Dexippus  and 
the  other  generals,  in  defending  Agrigentum  (as  depicted  by 
Diodorus),  stands  sadly  inferior  to  the  vigor  and  ability  displayed  by 
Gylippus  before  Syracuse,  as  described  by  Thucydides.  And  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  by  men  in  the  depth  of  misery,  like  the  Agrigen- 
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tines — or  in  extreme  alarm,  like  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks — these  gen- 
erals, incompetent  or  treasonable,  should  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
the  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  sentiment,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
have  led  to  the  condemnation  of  the  generals  and  to  the  nomination 
of  others,  with  little  further  result.  But  it  became  of  far  graver  im- 
port, when  combined  with  the  actual  situation  of  parties  in  Syracuse. 
The  Hermokratean  opposition -party — repelled  during  the  preceding 
year  with  the  loss  of  its  leader,  yet  nowise  crushed — now  re-appeared 
more  formidable  than  ever,  under  a  new  leader  more  aggressive  even 
than  Hermokrates  himself. 

Throughout  ancient  as  well  as  modern  history,  defeat  and  embar- 
rassment in  the  foreign  relations  have  proved  fruitful  causes  of  change 
in  the  internal  government.  Such  auxiliaries  had  been  wanting  to 
the  success  of  Hermokrates  in  the  preceding  year.  But  alarms  of 
every  kind  now  over  hung  the  city  in  terrific  magnitude,  and  when 
the  first  Syracusan  assembly  was  convoked  on  returning  from  Agri- 
gentum,  a  mournful  silence  reigned;  as  in  the  memorable  description 
given  by  Demosthenes  of  the  Athenian  assembly  held  immediately 
after  the  taking  of  Elateia.  The  generals  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
their  fellow-citizens;  yet  no  one  else  was  forward,  at  a  junction  so 
full  of  peril,  to  assume  their  duty,  by  proffering  fit  counsel  for  the 
future  conduct  of  the  wrar.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  Hermokratean 
party  to  lay  their  train  for  putting  down  the  government.  Dionysius, 
though  both  young  and  of  mean  family,  was  adopted  as  leader  in 
consequence  of  that  audacity  and  bravery  which  even  already  he  had 
displayed,  both  in  the  fight  along  with  Hermokrates  and  in  the  bat- 
tles against  the  Carthaginians.  Hipparinus,  a  Syracusan  of  rich 
family  who  had  ruined  himself  by  dissolute  expenses,  was  eager  to 
renovate  his  fortunes  by  seconding  the  elevation  of  Dionysius  to  the 
despotism;  Philistus  (the  subsequent  historian  of  Syracuse),  rich, 
young,  and  able,  threw  himself  ardently  into  the  same  cause;  and 
doubtless  other  leading  persons,  ancient  Hermokrateans  and  others, 
stood  forward  as  partisans  in  the  conspiracy.  But  it  either  was, 
from  the  beginning,  or  speedily  became,  a  movement  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  scepter  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  to 
whom  all  the  rest,  though  several  among  them  were  of  far  greater 
wealth  and  importance,  served  but  as  satellites  and  auxiliaries. 

Amid  the  silence  and  disquietude  which  reigned  in  the  Syracusan 
assembly,  Dionysius  was  the  first  who  rose  to  address  them.  He  en- 
larged upon  a  topic  suitable  alike  to  the  temper  of  his  auditors  and 
to  his  own  views.  He  vehemently  denounced  the  generals  as  having 
betrayed  the  security  of  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians — and  as  the 
persons  to  whom  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  together  with  the  impend- 
ing peril  of  every  man  around,  was  owing.  He  set  forth  thsir  mis- 
deeds, real  or  alleged,  not  merely  with  fullness  and  acrimony,  but 
with  a  ferocious  violence  outstripping  all  the  limits  of  admissible  de- 
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bate,  and  intended  to  bring  upon  them  a  lawless  murder,  like  the 
death  of  the  generals  recently  at  Agrigentum.  "There  they  sit,  the 
traitors!  Do  not  wait  for  legal  trial  or  verdict,  but  lay  hands  upon 
them  at  once,  and  inflict  upon  them  summary  justice."  Such  a 
brutal  exhortation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  Kritias,  when 
he  caused  the  execution  of  Theramenes,  in  the  oligarchical  senate, 
was  an  offense  against  law  as  well  as  against  parliamentary 
order.  The  presiding  magistrates  reproved  Dionysius  as  a  disturber 
of  order,  and  fined  him,  as  they  were  empowered  by  law.  But  his 
partisans  were  loud  in  his  support.  Philistus  not  only  paid  down 
the  fine  for  him  on  the  spot,  but  publicly  proclaimed  that  he  would 
go  on  for  the  whole  day  paying  all  similar  fines  which  might  be  im- 
posed— and  incited  Dionysius  to  persist  in  such  language  as  he 
thought  proper.  That  which  he  had  begun  as  illegality,  was  now 
aggravated  into  open  defiance  of  the  law.  Yet  so  feeble  was  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates,  and  so  vehement  the  cry  against  them, 
in  the  actual  position  of  the  city,  that  they  were  unable  either  to 
punish  or  to  repress  the  speaker.  Dionysius  pursued  his  harangue 
in  a  tone  yet  more  inflammatory,  not  only  accusing  the  generals  of 
having  curruptly  betrayed  Agrigentum,  but  also  denouncing  the 
conspicuous  and  wealthy  citizens  generally,  as  oligarchs  who  held 
tyrannical  sway — who  treated  the  many  with  scorn,  and  made  their 
own  profit  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  city.  Syracuse  (lie  con- 
tended) could  never  be  saved,  unless  men  of  a  totally  different  char- 
acter were  invested  with  authority;  men,  not  chosen  from  wealth 
and  station,  but  of  humble  birth,  belonging  to  the  people  by  position, 
and  kind  in  their  deportment  from  conciousness  of  their  own  weak- 
ness. His  bitter  invective  against  generals  already  discredited,  to- 
gether with  the  impetuous  warmth  of  his  apparent  sympathy  for  the 
people  against  the  rich,  were  both  alike  favorably  received.  Plato 
states  that  the  assembly  became  so  furiously  exasperated,  as  to  follow 
literally  the  lawless  and  blood-thirsty  inspirations  of  Dionysius,  and 
to  stone  all  these  generals,  ten  in  number,  on  the  spot,  without  any 
form  of  trial.  But  Diodorus  simply  tells  us,  that  a  vote  was  passed 
to  cashier  the  generals,  and  to  name  in  their  places  Dionysius,  Hip- 
parinus,  and  others.  This  latter  statement  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
more  probable. 

Such  was  the  first  stage  of  what  we  may  term  the  despot's  progress, 
successfully  consummated.  The  pseudo-demagogue  Dionysius  out- 
does, in  fierce  professions  of  antipathy  against  the  rich,  anything 
that  we  read  as  coming  from  the  real  demagogues,  Athenagoras  at 
Syracuse,  or  Kleon  at  Athens.  Behold  him  now  sitting  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Board  of  Generals,  at  a  moment  when  the  most 
assiduous  care  and  energy,  combined  with  the  greatest  unanimity, 
were  required  to  put  the  Syracusan  military  force  into  an  adequate 
state  of  efficiency.  It  suited  the  policy  of  Dionysius  not  only  to 
bestow  no  care  or  energy  himself,  but  to  nullify  all  that  was  bestowed 
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by  his  colleagues,  and  to  frustrate  deliberately  all  chance  of  una- 
nimity. He  immediately  began  a  systematic  opposition  and  warfare 
against  his  colleagues.  He  refused  to  attend  at  their  Board,  or  to 
hold  any  communication  with  them.  At  the  frequent  assemblies 
held  during  this  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  he  openly  denounce  d 
them  as  engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  It 
is  obvious  that  his  colleagues,  men  newly  chosen  in  the  same  spirit 
with  himself,  could  not  as  yet  have  committed  any  such  treason  in 
favor  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  among  them  was  his  accomplice 
Hipparinus;  while  probably  the  rest  also,  nominated  by  a  party 
devoted  to  him  personally,  were  selected  in  a  spirit  of  collusion,  as 
either  thorough-going  partisans,  or  worthless  and  incompetent  men, 
easy  for  him  to  set  aside.  At  any  rate  his  calumnies,  though  received 
with  great  repugnance  by  the  leading  and  more  intelligent  citizens, 
found  favor  with  the  bulk  of  the  assembly,  predisposed  at  that 
moment  from  the  terrors  of.  the  situation  to  suspect  every  one.  The 
new  Board  of  Generals  being  thus  discredited,  Dionysius  alone  was 
listened  to  as  an  adviser.  His  first  and  most  strenuous  recommenda- 
tion was,  that  a  vote  should  be  passed  for  restoring  the  exiles;  men 
(he  affirmed)  attached  to  their  country,  and  burning  to  save  her, 
having  already  refused  the  offers  of  her  enemies;  men  who  had  been 
thrown  into  banishment  by  previous  political  dispute,  but  who,  if 
now  generously  recalled,  would  manifest  their  gratitude  by  devoted 
patriotism,  and  serve  Syracuse  far  more  warmly  than  the  allies 
invoked  from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus.  His  discredited  colleagues 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  oppose  the  proposition;  which,  being 
warmly  pressed  by  Dionysius  and  all  his  party,  was  at  length 
adopted  by  the  assembly.  The  exiles  accordingly  returned,  com- 
prising all  the  most  violent  men  who  had  been  in  arms  with  Her- 
mokrates  when  he  was  slain.  They  returned  glowing  with  party 
antipathy  and  revenge,  prepared  to  retaliate  upon  others  the  con- 
fiscation under  which  themselves  had  suffered,  and  looking  to  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius  as  their  only  means  of  success. 

The  second  step  of  the  despot's  progress  was  now  accomplished. 
Dionysius  had  filled  up  the  ranks  of  the  Hermokratean  party,  and 
obtained  an  energetic  band  of  satellites,  whose  hopes  and  interests 
were  thoroughly  identified  with  his  own.  Meanwhile  letters  arrived 
from  Gela,  entreating  re-enforcements,  as  Imilkon  was  understood  to 
be  about  to  march  thither.  Dionysius,  being  empowered  to  conduct 
thither  a  body  of  2,000  hoplites  with  400  horsemen,  turned  the  occa- 
sion to  profitable  account.  A  regiment  of  mercenaries,  under  the 
Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  was  in  garrison  at  Gela;  while  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  oligarchical,  in  the  hands  of 
the  rich,  though  with  a  strong  and  discontented  popular  opposition. 
On  reaching  Gela,  Dionysius  immediately  took  part  with  the  latter; 
originating  the  most  violent  propositions  against  the  governing  rich, 
as  he  had  done  at  Syracuse,     Accusing  them  of  treason  in  the  public 
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assembly,  he  obtained  a  condemnatory  vote  under  which  they  were 
put  to  death  and  their  properties  confiscated.  With  the  funds  so 
acquired,  he  paid  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Dexippus,  and 
doubled  the  pay  of  his  own  Syracusan  division.  These  measures 
procured  for  him  immense  popularity,  not  merely  with  all  the  sol- 
diers, but  also  with  the  Geloan  Demos,  whom  he  had  relieved  from 
the  dominion  of  their  wealthy  oligarchy.  Accordingly,  after  pass- 
ing a  public  vote,  testifying  their  gratitude,  and  bestowing  upon  him 
large  rewards,  they  dispatched  envoys  to  carry  the  formal  expres- 
sion of  their  sentiments  to  Syracuse.  Dionysius  resolved  to  go  back 
thither  at  the  same  time,  with  his  Syracusan  soldiers;  and  tried  to 
prevail  on  Dexippus  to  accompany  him  with  his  own  division.  This 
being  refused,  he  went  thither  with  his  Syracusans  alone.  To  the 
Geloans,  who  earnestly  entreated  that  they  might  not  be  forsaken 
when  the  enemy  was  daily  expected,  he  contented  himself  with  reply- 
ing that  he  would  presently  return  with  a  larger  force. 

A  third  step  was  thus  obtained.  Dionysius  was  going  back  to 
Syracuse  with  a  testimonial  of  admiration  and  gratitude  from  Gela — 
with  increased  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  own  soldiers,  on  account 
of  the  double  pay — and  with  the  means  of  coining  and  circulating  a  new 
delusion.  It  was  on  the  day  of  a  solemn  festival  that  he  reached  the 
town  just  as  the  citizens  were  coming  in  crowds  out  of  the  theater. 
Amid  the  bustle  of  such  a  scene  as  well  as  of  the  return  of  the  sol- 
diers, many  citizens  flocked  around  him  to  inquire.  What  news 
about  the  Carthaginians?  "  Do  not  ask  about  your  foreign  enemies 
(was  the  reply  of  Dionysius);  you  have  much  worse  enemies  within 
among  you.  Your  magistrates — these  very  men  upon  whose  watch 
you  rely  during  the  indulgence  of  the  festival — they  are  the  traitors 
who  are  pillaging  the  public  money,  leaving  the  soldiers  unpaid,  and 
neglecting  all  necessary  preparation,  at  a  moment  when  the  enemy 
with  an  immense  host  is  on  the  point  of  assailing  you.  I  knew  their 
treachery  long  ago,  but  I  have  now  positive  proof  of  it.  For  Imilkon 
sent  to  me  an  envoy,  under  pretense  of  treating  about  the  prisoners, 
but  in  reality  to  purchase  my  silence  and  connivance;  he  tendered  to 
me  a  larger  bribe  than  he  had  given  to  them,  if  I  would  consent  to 
refrain  from  hindering  them,  since  I  could  not  be  induced  to  take  part 
in  their  intrigues.  This  is  too  much.  I  am  come  home  now  to  throw 
up  my  command.  While  my  colleagues  are  corruptly  bartering  away 
their  country,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  share  as  a  citizen  in  the  com- 
mon risk,  but  I  cannot  endure  to  incur  shame  as  an  accomplice  in 
their  treachery." 

Such  bold  allegations,  scattered  by  Dionysius  among  the  crowd 
pressing  round  him — renewed  at  length,  with  emphatic  formality,  in 
the  regular  assembly  held  the  next  day — and  concluding  with  actual 
resignation — struck  deep  terror  into  the  Syracusan  mind.  He  spoke 
with  authorit}'-,  not  merely  as  one  fresh  from  the  frontier  exposed, 
but  also  as  bearing  the  grateful  testimonial  of  the  Geloans,  echoed 
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with  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers  whose  pay  he  had  recently  doubled. 
His  assertion  of  the  special  message  from  Imilkon,  probably  an 
impudent  falsehood,  was  confidently  accepted  and  backed  by  all 
these  men,  as  well  as  by  his  other  partisans,  the  Hermokratean  party, 
and  most  of  all  by  the  restored  exiles.  What  defense  the  accused 
generals  made,  or  tried  to  make,  we  are  not  told.  It  is  not  likely  to 
prevail,  nor  did  it  prevail,  against  the  ppsitive  deposition  of  a  witness 
so  powerfully  seconded.  The  people,  persuaded  of  their  treason, 
were  incensed  against  them,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  of  being 
left,  by  the  resignation  of  Dionysius,  to  the  protection  of  such 
treacherous  guardians  against  the  impending  invasion.  Now  was 
the  time  for  his  partisans  to  come  forward  with  their  main  proposi- 
tion: "  Why  not  get  rid  of  these  traitors,  and  keep  Dionysius  alone? 
Leave  them  to  be  tried  and  punished  at  a  more  convenient  season ; 
but  elect  him  at  once  general  with  full  powers,  to  make  head  against 
the  pressing  emergency  from  without.  Do  not  wait  until  the  enemy 
is  actually  assaulting  our  walls.  Dionysius  is  the  man  for  our  pur- 
pose, the  only  one  with  whom  we  have  a  chance  of  safety.  Recollect 
that  our  glorious  victory  over  the  300,000  Carthaginians  at  Himera 
was  achieved  by  Gelon  acting  as  general  with  full  powers."  Such 
rhetoric  was  irresistible  in  the  present  temper  of  the  assembly — when 
the  partisans  of  Dionjrsius  were  full  of  audacity  and  acclamation — 
when  his  opponents  were  discomfited,  suspicious  of  each  other,  and 
without  any  positive  scheme  to  propose — and  when  the  storm  which 
had  already  overwhelmed  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  was 
about  to  burst  on  Gel  a  and  Syracuse.  A  vote  of  the  assembly  was 
passed,  appointing  Dionysius  general  of  the  city,  alone,  and  with 
full  powers,  by  what  majority  we  do  not  know. 

The  first  use  which  the  new  general-plenipotentiary  made  of  his 
dignity,  was  to  propose,  in  the  same  assembly,  that  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  should  be  doubled.  Such  liberality  (he  said)  would  be  the 
best  means  of  stimulating  their  zeal;  while  in  regard  to  expense, 
there  need  be  no  hesitation,  the  money  might  easily  be  provided. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fourth,  and  most  important,  act  of 
the  despot's  progress.  A  vote  of  the  assembly  had  been  obtained, 
passed  in  constitutional  forms,  vesting  in  Dionysius  a  single-handed 
power  unknown  to  and  above  the  laws — unlimited  and  unresponsible. 
But  he  was  well  aware  that  the  majority  of  those  who  thus  voted  had 
no  intention  of  permanently  abnegating  their  freedom — that  they 
meant  only  to  create  a  temporary  dictatorship,  under  the  pressing 
danger  of  the  moment,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  their 
freedom  against  a  foreign  enemy — and  that  even  thus  much  had  been 
obtained  by  impudent  delusion  and  calumny,  which  subsequent 
reflection  would  speedily  dissipate.  No  sooner  had  the  vote  passed 
than  symptoms  of  regret  and  alarm  became  manifest  among  the 
people.  What  one  assembly  had  conferred,  a  second  repentant 
assembly  might  revoke.     It  therefore  now  remained  for  Dionysius 
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to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  his  power  by  some  organized  means;  so 
as  to  prevent  the  repentance,  of  which  he  already  discerned  the  com- 
mencement, from  realizing  itself  in  any  actual  revocation.  For  this 
purpose  he  required  a  military  force  extra-popular  and  anti-popular; 
bound  to  himself  and  not  to  the  city.  He  had  indeed  acquired  popu-  , 
larity  with  the  Syracusan  as  well  as  with  the  mercenary  soldiers,  by 
doubling  and  insuring  their  pay.  He  had  energetic  adherents,  pre-  * 
pared  to  go  all  lengths  on  his  behalf,  especially  among  the  restored 
exiles.  This  was  an  important  basis,  but  not  sufficient  for  his  objects 
without  the  presence  of  a  special  body  of  guards,  constantly  and 
immediately  available,  chosen  as  well  as  controlled  by  himself,  yet 
acting  in  such  vocation  under  the  express  mandate  and  sanction  of 
the  people.  He  required  a  further  vote  of  the  people,  legalizing  for 
his  use  such  a  body  of  guards. 

But  with  all  his  powers  of  delusion,  and  all  the  zeal  of  his  partisans, 
he  despaired  of  getting  any  such  vote  from  an  assembly  held  at 
Syracuse.  Accordingly,  he  resorted  to  a  maneuver,  proclaiming 
that  he  had  resolved  on  a  march  to  Leontini,  and  summoning  the 
full  military  force  of  Syracuse  (up  to  the  age  of  forty)  to  march 
along  with  him,  with  orders  for  each  man  to  bring  with  him  thirty 
days'  provision.  Leontini  had  been,  a  few  years  before,  an  indepen- 
dent city;  but  was  now  an  outlying  fortified  post,  belonging  to  the 
Syracusans;  wherein  various  foreign  settlers,  and  exiles  from  the 
captured  Sicilian  cities,  had  obtained  permission  to  reside.  Such 
men,  thrown  out  of  their  position  and  expectations  as  citizens,  were 
likely  to  lend  either  their  votes  or  their  swords  willingly  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Dionysius.  While  he  thus  found  many  new  adherents 
there,  besides  those  whom  he  brought  with  him,  he  foresaw  that  the 
general  body  of  the  Syracusans,  and  especially  those  most  disaffected 
to  him,  would  not  be  disposed  to  obey  his  summons  or  accompany 
him.  For  nothing  could  be  more  preposterous,  in  a  public  point  of 
view,  than  an  outmarch  of  the  whole  Syracusan  force  for  thirty  days 
to  Leontini,  where  there  was  neither  danger  to  be  averted  nor  profit 
to  be  reaped;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  danger  on  the  side  of  Gela 
was  most  serious,  from  the  formidable  Carthaginian  host  of  Agri- 
gentum. 

Dionysius  accordingly  set  out  with  a  force  which  purported  osten- 
sibly and  according  to  summons,  to  be  the  full  military  manifestation 
of  Syracuse;  but  which,  in  reality,  comprised  mainly  his  own  adher- 
ents. On  encamping  for  the  night  near  to  Leontini,  he  caused  a 
factitious  clamor  and  disturbance  to  be  raised  during  the  darkness 
around  his  own  tent — ordered  fires  to  be  kindled — summoned  on  a 
sudden  his  most  intimate  friends — and  affected  to  retire  under  their 
escort  to  the  citadel.  On  the  morrow  an  assembly  was  convened,  of 
the  Syracusans  and  residents  present,  purporting  to  be  a  Syracusan 
assembly;  Syracuse  in  military  guise,  or  as  it  were  in  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata — to  employ  an  ancient  phrase  belonging  to  the  Roman  repub- 
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lie.  Before  this  assembly  Dionysius  appeared,  and  threw  himself 
upon  their  protection;  affirming  that  his  life  had  been  assailed  during 
the  preceding  night — calling  upon  them  emphatically  to  stand  by  him 
against  the  incessant  snares  of  his  enemies — and  demanding  for  that 
purpose  a  permanent  body  of  guards.  His  appeal,  plausibly  and 
pathetically  turned,  and  doubtless  warmly  seconded  by  zealous 
partisans,  met  with  complete  success.  Jhe  assembly — Syracusan  or 
quasi-Syracusan,  though  held  at  Leontini — passed  a  formal  decree, 
granting  to  Dionysius  a  body-guard  of  600  men,  selected  by  himself 
and  responsible  to  him  alone.  One  speaker  indeed  proposed  to  limit 
the  guards  to  such  a  number  as  should  oe  sufficient  to  protect  him 
against  any  small  number  of  personal  enemies,  but  not  to  render  him 
independent  of,  or  formidable  to,  the  many.  But  such  precautionary 
refinement  was  not  likely  to  be  much  considered,  when  the  assembly 
was  dishonest  or  misguided  enough  to  pass  the  destructive  vote  here 
solicited;  and  even  if  embodied  in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  there 
were  no  means  of  securing  its  observance  in  practice.  The  regiment 
of  guards  being  once  formally  sanctioned,  Dionysius  heeded  little  the 
limit  of  number  prescribed  to  him.  He  immediately  enrolled  more 
than  1000  men,  selected  as  well  for  their  bravery  as  from  their 
poverty  and  desperate  position.  He  provided  them  with  the  choicest 
arms,  and  promised  to  them  the  most  munificent  pay.  To  this  basis 
of  a  certain,  permanent,  legalized,  regiment  of  household  troops,  he 
added  further  a  sort  of  standing  army,  composed  of  mercenaries 
hardly  less  at  his  devotion  than  the  guards  properly  so  called.  In 
addition  to  the  mercenaries  already  around  him,  he  invited  others 
from  all  quarters,  by  tempting  offers;  choosing  by  preference  out- 
laws and  profligates,  and  liberating  slaves  for  the  purpose.  Next, 
summoning  from  Gela  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  he  sent  this  officer  away  to  Peloponnesus — as  a 
man  not  trustworthy  for  his  purpose  and  likely  to  stand  forward  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  Syracuse.  He  then  consolidated  all  the 
mercenaries  under  one  organization,  officering  them  anew  with  men 
devoted  to  himself. 

This  fresh  military  levy  and  organization  was  chiefly  accomplished 
during  his  stay  at  Leontini,  without  the  opposition  which  would 
probably  have  arisen  if  it  had  been  done  at  Syracuse ;  to  which  latter 
place  Dionysius  marched  back,  in  an  attitude  far  more  imposing  than 
when  he  left  it.  He  now  entered  the  gates  at  the  head  not  only  of 
his  chosen  body-guard,  but  also  of  a  regular  army  of  mercenaries, 
hired  by  and  dependent  upon  himself.  He  marched  them  at  once 
into  the  islet  of  Ortygia  (the  interior  and  strongest  part  of  the  city, 
commanding  the  harbor),  established  his  camp  in  that  acropolis  of 
Syracuse,  and  stood  forth  as  despot  conspicuously  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
Though  the  general  sentiment  among  the  people  was  one  of  strong 
repugnance,  yet  his  powerful  military  force  and  strong  position  ren- 
dered all  hope  of  open  resistance  desperate.    And  the  popular  assem- 
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bly — convoked  under  the  pressure  of  his  force,  and  probably  composed 
of  none  but  his  partisans — was  found  so  subservient  as  to  condemn 
and  execute,  upon  his  requisition,  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus.  These 
two  men,  both  wealthy  and  powerful  in  Syracuse,  had  been  his  chief 
opponents,  and  were  seemingly  among  the  very  generals  whom  he 
had  incited  the  people  to  massacre  on  the  spot  without  any  form  of 
trial,  in  one  of  the  previous  public  assemblies.  One  step  alone  re- 
mained to  decorate  the  ignoble  origin  of  Dionysius,  and  to  mark  the 
triumph  of  the  Hermokratean  party  by  whom  its  elevation  had  been 
mainly  brought  about.  He  immediately  married  the  daughter  of 
Hermokrates;  giving  his  own  sister  in  marriage  to  Polyxenus,  the 
brother  of  that  deceased  chief. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fifth  or  closing  act  of  the  despot's  prog- 
ress, rendering  Dionysius  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  The  successive  stages  of  his  rise  I  have  detailed 
from  Diodorus,  who  (excepting  a  hint  or  two  from  Aristotle)  is  our 
only  informant.  His  authority  is  on  this  occasion  better  than  usual, 
since  he  had  before  him  not  merely  Euphorus  and  Timaeus,  but  also 
Philistus.  He  is,  moreover,  throughout  this  whole  narrative  at  least 
clear  and  consistent  with  himself.  We  understand  enough  of  the 
political  strategy  pursued  by  Dionysius,  to  pronounce  that  it  was 
adapted  to  his  end  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  have  greatly 
struck  a  critical  eye  like  Machiavel;  whose  analytical  appreciation  of 
means,  when  he  is  canvassing  men  like  Dionysius,  has  been  often 
unfairly  construed  as  if  it  implied  sympathy  with  and  approbation  of 
their  end.  We  see  that  Dionysius,  in  putting  himself  forward  as 
the  chief  and  representative  of  the  Hermokratean  party,  acquired  the 
means  of  employing  a  greater  measure  of  fraud  and  delusion  than  an 
exile  like  Hermokrates,  in  prosecution  of  the  same  ambitious  pur- 
poses. Favored  by  the  dangers  of  the  state  and  the  agony  of  the  public 
mind,  he  was  enabled  to  stimulate  an  ultra-democratical  ardor  both 
in  defense  of  the  people  against  the  rich,  and  in  denunciation  of  the 
unsuccessful  or  incompetent  generals,  as  if  they  were  corrupt  trai- 
tors. Though  it  would  seem  that  the  government  of  Syracuse,  in 
406  B.C.,  must  have  been  strongly  democratical,  yet  Dionysius  in  his 
ardor  for  popular  rights,  treats  it  as  an  anti-popular  oligarchy;  and 
tries  to  acquire  the  favor  of  the  people  by  placing  himself  in  the 
most  open  quarrel  and  antipathy  to  the  rich.  Nine  years  before, 
in  the  debate  between  Hermokrates  and  Athenagoras  in  the  Syra- 
cusan  assembly,  the  former  stood  forth,  or  at  least  was  considered 
to  stand  forth,  as  champion  of  the  rich;  while  the  latter  spoke  as  a 
conservative  democrat,  complaining  of  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  the 
rich.  In  406  B.C.  the  leader  of  the  Hermokratean  party  has  reversed 
this  policy,  assuming  a  pretended  democratical  fervor  much  more 
violent  than  that  of  Athenagoras.  Dionysius — who  took  up  the 
trade  of  what  is  called  a  demagogue  on  this  one  occasion,  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  one  single  vote  in  his  own  favor,  and  then 
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shutting  the  door  by  force  against  all  future  voting  and  all  correc- 
tion— might  resort  to  grosser  falsehood  than  Athenagoras;  who,  as 
an  habitual  speaker,  was  always  before  the  people,  and  even  if  suc- 
cessful by  fraud  at  one  meeting,  was  nevertheless  open  to  exposure 
at  a  second. 

In  order  that  the  voting  of  any  public  assembly  shall  be  really 
available  as  a  protection  to  the  people,  its  votes  must  not  only  be 
preceded  by  full  and  free  discussion,  but  must  also  be  open  from  time 
to  time  to  rediscussion  and  correction.  That  error  will  from  time 
to  time  be  committed,  as  well  by  the  collective  people  as  by  particu- 
lar fractions  of  the  people,  is  certain;  opportunity  for  amendment  is 
essential.  A  vote  which  is  understood  to  be  final,  and  never  after- 
ward to  be  corrigible,  is  one  which  can  hardly  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
the  people  themselves,  though  it  may  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Diony- 
sius,  promote  the  sinister  purposes  of  some  designing  protector. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIL 

SICILY  DURING  THE  DESPOTISM  OP  THE  ELDER  DIONYSTUS  AT 

SYRACUSE. 

The  proceedings,  recounted  at  the  close  of  my  last  chapter,  where- 
by Dionysius  erected  his  despotism,  can  hardly  have  occupied  less 
than  three  months;  coinciding  nearby  with  the  first  months  of  405 
B.C.,  inasmuch  as  Agrigentum  was  taken  about  the  winter  solstice  of 
406  b.c.  He  was  not  molested  during  this  period  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians, who  were  kept  inactive  in  quarters  at  Agrigentum,  to  repose 
after  the  hardships  of  the  blockade;  employed  in  despoiling  the  city 
of  its  movable  ornaments,  for  transmission  to  Carthage — and  in 
burning  or  defacing,  with  barbarous  antipathy,  such  as  could  not  be 
carried  away,  In  the  spring  Imilkon  moved  forward  toward  Gela, 
having  provided  himself  with  fresh  siege-machines.  He  insured  his 
supplies  from  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  his  rear.  Finding  no 
army  to  oppose  him,  he  spread  his  troops  over  the  territory  both  of 
Gela  and  of  Kamarina,  where  much  plunder  was  collected  and  much 
property  ruined.  He  then  returned  to  attack  Gela,  and  established 
a  fortified  camp  by  clearing  some  plantation-ground  near  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  between  the  city  and  the  sea.  On  this  spot  stood, 
without  the  walls,  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which  Imilkon  caused 
to  be  carried  off  and  sent  as  a  present  to  Tyre. 

Gela  was  at  this  moment  defended  only  by  its  own  citizens,  for 
Dionysius  had  called  away  Dexippus  with  the  mercenary  troops. 
Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  formidable  enemy  who  had  already 
mastered  Agrigentum,  Himera,  and  Selinus — the  Geloans  despatched 
pressing  entreaties  to  Dionysius  for  aid;  at  the  same  time  resolving 
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to  send  away  their  women  and  children  for  safety  to  Syracuse.  But 
the  women,  to  whom  the  idea  of  separation  was  intolerable,  suppli- 
cated so  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  stay  and  share  the  fortunes  of 
their  fathers  and  husbands,  that  this  resolution  was  abandoned.  In 
expectation  of  speedy  relief  from  Dionysius,  the  defense  was  brave 
and  energetic.  While  parties  of  the  Geloans,  well -acquainted  with 
the  country,  sallied  out  and  acted  with  great  partial  success  against 
the  Carthaginian  plunderers — the  mass  of  the  citizens  repelled  the 
assaults  of  Imilkon  against  the  Walls.  His  battering-machines  and 
storming-parties  were  brought  to  bear  on  several  places  at  once;  the 
walls  themselves — being  neither  in  so  good  a  condition,  nor  placed 
upon  so  unassailable  an  eminence,  as  those  of  Agrigentum — gave  way 
on  more  than  one  point.  Yet  still  the  besieged,  with  obstinate  valor, 
frustrated  every  attempt  to  penetrate  within;  re-establishing  during 
the  night  the  breaches  which  had  been  made  during  the  day.  The 
feebler  part  of  their  population  aided,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
the  warriors  on  the  battlements;  so  the  defense  was  thus  made  good 
until  Dionysius  appeared  with  the  long-expected  re-enforcement.  It 
comprised  his  newly-levied  mercenaries,  with  the  Syracusan  citizens, 
and  succors  from  the  Italian  as  well  as  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks; 
amounting  in  all  to  50.000  men,  according  to  Ephorus — to  30,000 
foot,  and  1000  horse,  as  Timaeus  represented.  A  fleet  of  fifty  ships 
of  war  sailed  round  Cape  Pachynus  to  co-operate  with  them  off 
Gel  a. 

Dionysius  fixed  his  position  between  Gela  and  the  sea,  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  immediate  communication  with  his 
fleet.  His  presence  having  suspended  the  assaults  upon  the  town, 
he  became  in  his  turn  the  aggressor;  employing  both  his  cavalry  and 
his  fleet  to  harass  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept  their  supplies. 
The  contest  now  assumed  a  character  nearly  the  same  as  had  taken 
place  before  Agrigentum,  and  which  had  ended  so  unfavorably  to 
the  Greeks.  At  length,  after  twenty  days  of  such  desultory  warfare, 
Dionysius,  finding  that  he  had  accomplished  little,  laid  his  plan  for 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  Carthaginian  camp.  On  the  side  toward  the 
sea,  as  no  danger  had  been  expected,  that  camp  was  unfortified;  it 
was  there,  accordingly,  that  Dionysius  resolved  to  make  his  princi- 
pal attack  with  his  left  division,  consisting  principally  of  Italiot 
Greeks,  sustained  by  the  Syracusan  ships,  who  were  to  attack  simul- 
taneously from  seaward.  He  designed  at  the  same  time  also  to  strike 
blows  from  two  other  points.  His  right  division,  consisting  of 
Sicilian  allies,  was  ordered  to  march  on  the  right  or  western  side  of 
the  town  of  Gela,  and  thus  fall  upon  the  left  of  the  Carthaginian 
camp;  while  he  himself,  with  the  mercenary  troops  which  he  kept 
specially  around  him,  intended  to  advance  through  the  town  itself, 
and  assail  the  advanced  or  central  portion  of  their  position  near  the 
walls,  where  their  battering-machinery  was  posted.  His  cavalry 
were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  reserve  for  pursuit,  in  case  the 
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attack  proved  successful ;  or  for  protection  to  the  retreating  infantry, 
in  case  it  failed. 

Of  this  combined  scheme,  the  attack  upon  the  left  or  seaward  side 
of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  by  the  Italiot  division  and  the  fleet  in 
concert,  was  effectively  executed,  and  promised  at  first  to  be  success- 
ful. The  assailants  overthrew  the  bulwarks,  forced  their  way  into 
the  camp,  and  were  only  driven  out  by  extraordinary  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  defenders ;  chiefly  Iberians  and  Campanians,  but  re-en- 
forced from  the  other  portions  of  the  army,  which  were  as  yet  un- 
molested. But  of  the  two  other  divisions  of  Dionysius,  the  right  did 
not  attack  until  long  after  the  moment  intended,  and  the  center 
never  attacked  at  all.  The  right  had  to  make  a  circuitous  march, 
over  the  Geloan  plain  round  the  city,  which  occupied  longer  time 
than  had  been  calculated;  while  Dionysius  with  the  mercenaries 
around  him,  intending  to  march  through  the  city,  found  themselves 
so  obstructed  and  embarrassed  that  they  made  very  slow  progress, 
and  were  yet  longer  before  they  could  emerge  on  the  Carthaginian 
side.  Probably  the  streets,  as  in  so  many  other  ancient  towns,  were 
crooked,  narrow,  and  irregular;  perhaps  also,  farther  blocked  up  by 
precautions  recently  taken  for  defense.  And  thus  the  Sicilians  on 
the  right,  not  coming  up  to  the  attack  until  the  Italians  on  the  left 
had  been  already  repulsed,  were  compelled  to  retreat  after  a  brave 
struggle,  by  the  concurrent  force  of  the  main  Carthaginian  army. 
Dionysius  and  his  mercenaries,  coming  up  later  still,  found  that 
the  moment  for  attack  had  passed  altogether,  and  returned  back  into 
the  city  without  fighting  at  all. 

Whether  the  plan  or  the  execution  was  here  at  fault,— or  both  the 
one  and  the  other — we  are  unable  certainly  to  determine.  There  will 
appear  reasons  for  suspecting  that  Dionysius  was  not  displeased  at  a 
repulse  which  should  discourage  his  army,  and  furnish  an  excuse  for 
abandoning  Gela.  After  retiring  again  within  the  walls,  he  called 
together  his  principal  friends  to  consult  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
All  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  imprudent  to  incur  farther  hazard  for 
the  preservation  of  the  town.  Dionysius  now  found  himself  in  the 
same  position  as  Diokles  after  the  defeat  near  Himera,  and  as  Daph- 
naeus  and  the  other  Syracusan  generals  before  Agrigentum,  after  the 
capture  of  their  provision-fleet  by  the  Carthaginians.  He  felt  con- 
strained to  abandon  Gela,  taking  the  best  means  in  his  power  for  pro- 
tecting the  escape  of  the  inhabitants.  Accordingly,  to  keep  the  in- 
tention of  flight  secret,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Imilkon  to  solicit  a  burial 
truce  for  the  ensuing  day;  he  also  set  apart  a  body  of  2,000  light 
troops,  with  orders  to  make  noises  in  front  of  the  enem}^  throughout 
the  whole  night,  and  to  keep  the  lights  and  fires  burning,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians.  Under 
cover  of  these  precautions,  he  caused  the  Geloan  population  to 
evacuate  their  city  in  mass  at  the  commencement  of  night,  while  he 
himself  with  his  main  army  followed  at  midnight  to  protect  them. 
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All  hurried  forward  on  their  march  to  Syracuse,  turning  to  best 
account  the  hours  of  darkness.  On  their  way  thither  lay  Karnarina 
— Karnarina  the  immovable,  as  it  was  pronounced  by  an  ancient 
oracle  or  legend,  yet  on  that  fatal  night  seeming  to  falsify  the  ephi- 
thet.  Not  thinking  himself  competent  to  defend  this  city,  Dionysius 
forced  all  the  Kamarinaean  population  to  become  partners  in  the 
flight  of  the  Geloans.  The  same  heart-rending  scene,  which  has 
already  been  recounted  at  Agrigentum  and  Himera,  was  now  seen 
repeated  on  the  road  from  Gela  to  Syracuse;  a  fugitive  multitude, 
of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  free  as  well  as  slave,  destitute  and  ter- 
ror-stricken, hurrying  they  knew  not  whither,  to  get  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  merciless  enemy.  The  flight  to  Syracuse,  however,  was 
fortunately  not  molested  by  any  pursuit.  At  daybreak  the  Cartha- 
ginians, discovering  the  abandonment  of  the  city,  immediately 
rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  it.  As  very  little  of  the  valuable 
property  within  it  had  been  removed,  a  rich  plunder  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquering  host,  whose  barbarous  hands  massacred  in- 
discriminately the  miserable  remnant  left  behind;  old  men,  sick,  and 
children,  unable  to  accompany  a  flight  so  sudden  and  so  rapid. 
Some  of  the  conquerors  farther  satiated  their  ferocious  instincts  by 
crucifying  or  mutilating  these  unhappy  prisoners. 

Amid  the  sufferings  of  this  distressed  multitude,  however,  and 
the  compassion  of  the  protecting  army,  other  feelings  also  were 
powerfully  aroused.  Dionysius,  who  had  been  so  unmeasured  and 
so  effective  in  calumniating  unsuccessful  generals  before  was  now 
himself  exposed  to  the  same  arrows.  Fierce  were  the  bursts  of 
wrath  and  hatred  against  him,  both  among  the  fugitives  and  among 
the  army.  He  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians, 
not  only  the  army,  but  also  Gela  and  Karnarina,  in  order  that  the 
Syracusans,  intimidated  by  these  formidable  neighbors  so  close  to 
their  borders,  might  remain  in  patient  servitude  under  his  dominion. 
It  was  remarked  that  his  achievements  for  the  relief  of  Gela  had 
been  unworthy  of  the  large  force  which  he  brought  with  him;  that 
the  loss  sustained  in  the  recent  battle  had  been  nowise  sufficient  to 
compel,  or  even  to  excuse,  a  disgraceful  flight;  that  the  mercenaries 
especially,  the  force  upon  which  he  most  relied,  had  not  only  sus- 
tained no  loss,  but  had  never  been  brought  into  action;  that  while 
his  measures  taken  against  the  enemy  had  thus  been  partial  and  in- 
efficient, they  on  their  side  had  manifested  no  disposition  to  pursue 
him  in  his  flight — thus  affording  a  strong  presumption  of  connivance 
between  them.  Dionysius  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  all — ex- 
cept his  own  mercenaries,  whom  he  always  kept  near  him  for 
security.  The  Italiot  allies,  who  had  made  the  attack  and  sustained 
the  main  loss  during  the  recent  battle,  were  so  incensed  against  him 
for  having  left  them  thus  unsupported,  that  they  retired  in  a  body, 
and  marched  across  the  center  of  the  island  home  to  Italy 

But  the  Syracusans  in  the  army,  especially  the  horsemen,  the 
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principal  persons  in  the  city,  had  a  double  ground  of  anger  against 
Dionysius;  partly  from  his  misconduct  or  supposed  treachery  in  this 
recent  enterprise,  but  still  more  from  the  despotism  which  he  had 
just  erected  over  his  fellow-citizens.  This  despotism,  having  been 
commenced  in  gross  fraud,  and  consummated  by  violence,  was  now 
deprived  of  the  only  plausible  color  which  it  had  ever  worn — since 
Dionysius  had  been  just  as  disgracefully  unsuccessful  against  the 
Carthaginians,  as  those  other  generals  whom  he  had  denounced  and 
feuperseded.  Determined  to  rid  themselves  of  one  whom  they  hated 
Ht  once  as  a  despot  and  as  a  traitor,  the  Syracusan  horsemen  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  setting  upon  Dionysius  during  the  retreat,  and 
killing  him,  But  finding  him  too  carefully  guarded  by  the  mer- 
cenaries who  always  surrounded  his  person,  they  went  off  in  a  body, 
and  rode  at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  full  purpose  of  re- 
establishing the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  keeping  out  Dionysius.  As 
they  arrived  before  any  tidings  had  been  received  of  the  defeat  and 
flight  at  Gela,  they  obtained  admission  without  impediment  into  the 
islet  of  Ortygia;  the  primitive  interior  city,  commanding  the  docks 
and  harbor,  set  apart  by  the  despot  for  his  own  residence  and  power. 
They  immediately  assaulted  and  plundered  the  house  of  Dionysius, 
which  they  found  richly  stocked  with  gold,  silver,  and  valuables  of 
every  kind.  He  had  been  despot  but  a  few  weeks;  so  that  he  must 
have  begun  betimes  to  despoil  others,  since  it  seems  ascertained  that 
his  own  private  property  was  by  no  means  large.  The  assailants  not 
only  plundered  his  house  with  all  its  interior  wealth,  but  also  maltreat- 
ed his  wife  so  brutally  that  she  afterward  died  of  the  outrage.  Against 
this  unfortunate  woman  they  probably  cherished  a  double  antipathy, 
not  only  as  the  wife  of  Dionysius,  but  also  as  the  daughter  of  Her- 
mokrates.  They  at  the  same  time  spread  abroad  the  news  that 
Dionysius  had  fled  never  to  return;  for  they  fully  confided  in  the 
disruption  which  the}*-  had  witnessed  among  the  retiring  army,  and 
in  the  fierce  wrath  which  they  had  heard  universally  expressed 
against  him.  After  having  betrayed  his  army,  together  with  Gela 
and  Kamarina,  to  the  Carthaginians,  by  a  flight  without  any  real 
ground  of  necessity  (they  asserted) — he  had  been  exposed,  disgraced, 
and  forced  to  flee  in  reality,  before  the  just  displeasure  of  his  own 
awakened  fellow-citizens.  Syracuse  was  now  free;  and  might  on 
the  morrow,  reconstitute  formally  her  popular  government. 

Had  these  Syracusans  taken  any  reasonable  precautions  against 
adverse  possibilities,  their,  assurances  would  probably  have  proved  cor- 
rect. The  career  of  Dionysius  would  here  have  ended.  But  while 
they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  plunder  of  his  house  and  brutal  out- 
rage against  his  wife,  they  were  so  rashly  confident  in  his  supposed 
irretrievable  ruin,  and  in  their  own  mastery  of  the  insular  portion  of 
the  city,  that  they  neglected  to  guard  the  gate  of  Achradina  (the  outer 
city)  against  his  re-entry.  The  energy  and  promptitude  of  Dionysius 
proved  too  much  for  them.     Informed  of  their  secession  from  the 
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army,  and  well  knowing  their  sentiments,  he  immediately  divined 
their  projects,  and  saw  that  he  could  only  defeat  them  by  audacity 
and  suddenness  of  attack.  Accordingly,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  best  and  most  devoted  soldiers — 100  horsemen  and  600  foot — 
he  left  his  army  and  proceeded  by  a  forced  march  to  Syracuse ;  a 
distance  of  400  stadia,  or  about  45  English  miles.  He  arrived  there 
about  midnight,  and  presented  himself,  not  at  the  gate  of  Ortygia, 
which  he  had  probably  ascertained  to  be  in  possession  of  his  ene- 
mies, but  at  that  of  Achradina  which  latter  (as  has  been  already 
mentioned)  formed  a  separate  fortification  from  Ortygia,  with  the 
Nekropolis  between  them.  Though  the  gate  was  shut,  he  presently 
discovered  it  to  be  unguarded,  and  was  enabled  to  apply  to  it  some 
reeds  gathered  in  the  marshes  on  his  road,  so  as  to  set  it  on  fire 
and  burn  it.  So  eager  had  he  been  for  celerity  of  progress,  that  at 
the  moment  when  he  reached  the  gate,  a  part  only  of  his  division 
were  with  him.  But  as  the  rest  arrived  while  the  flames  were  doing 
their  work,  he  entered,  with  the  whole  body,  into  Achradina  or  the 
outer  city.  Marching  rapidly  through  the  streets,  he  became  master, 
without  resistance,  of  all  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  of  the  agora,  or 
market-place,  which  formed  its  chief  open  space.  His  principal 
enemies,  astounded  by  this  alarming  news,  hastened  out  of  Ortygia 
into  Achradina,  and  tried  to  occupy  the  agora.  But  they  found  it 
already  in  possession  of  Dionysius;  aud  being  themselves  very  few 
in  number,  having  taken  no  time  to  get  together  any  considerable 
armed  body,  they  were  overpowered  and  slain  by  his  mercenaries. 
Dionysius  was  thus  strong  enough  to  vanquish  all  his  enemies,  who 
entered  Achradina  in  small  and  successive  parties,  without  any 
order,  as  they  came  out  of  Ortygia.  He  then  proceeded  to  attack 
the  houses  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  dominion, 
slew  such  as  he  could  find  within,  and  forced  the  rest  to  seek  shelter 
in  exile.  The  great  body  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen — who  but  the 
the  evening  before  were  masters  of  the  city,  and  might  with  com- 
mon prudence  have  maintained  themselves  in  it — were  thus  either 
destroyed  or  driven  into  banishment.  As  exiles  they  established 
themselves  in  the  town  of  JEtna. 

Thus  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius  was  joined  on  the  ensuing  day 
by  the  Sicilian  allies,  who  had  now  completed  their  march.  The 
miserable  sufferers  from  Gela  and  Kamariua,  who  looked  upon  him 
with  indignation  as  their  betrayer — went  to  reside  atLeontini;  seem- 
ingly as  companions  of  the  original  Leontine  citizens,  -who  had  been 
for  some  time  domiciliated  at  Syracuse,  but  who  no  longer  chose  to 
remain  there  under  Dionysius.  Leontini  thus  became  again  an  inde- 
pendent city, 

Though  the  disasters  at  Gela  had  threatened  to  ruin  Dionysius,  yet 
he  was  now,  through  his  recent  victory,  more  master  of  Syracuse 
than  ever;  and  had  more  completely  trodden  down  his  opponents. 
The  horsemen  whom  he  had  just  destroyed  and  chased  away,  wei^ 
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for  the  most  part  the  rich  and  powerful  citizens  of  Syracuse.  To 
have  put  down  such  formidable  enemies,  almost  indispensable  as 
leaders  to  any  party  which  sought  to  rise  against  him,  was  the 
strongest  of  all  negative  securities  for  the  prolongation  of  his  reign. 
There  was  no  public  assembly  any  longer  at  Syracuse,  to  which  he 
had  to  render  account  of  his  proceedings^  Gela  and  Kamarina,  and 
before  which  he  was  liable  to  be  arraigned — as  he  himself  had 
arraigned  his  predecessors  who  had  commanded  at  Himera  and 
Agrigentum.  All  such  popular  securities  he  had  already  over-ridden 
or  subverted.  The  superiority  of  force,  and  intimidation  of  oppo- 
nents, upon  which  his  rule  rested,  were  now  more  manifest  and  more 
decisive  than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  such  confirmed  position,  however,  Dionysius 
might  still  have  found  defense  difficult,  if  Imilkon  had  marched  on 
with  his  victorious  army,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  Gela  and  Kama- 
rina, and  had  laid  energetic  siege  to  Syracuse.  From  all  hazard  and 
alarm  of  this  sort,  he  was  speedily  relieved,  by  propositions  for 
peace,  which  came  spontaneously  tendered  by  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral.    Peace  was  concluded  between  them,  on  the  following  terms: — 

1.  The  Carthaginians  shall  retain  all  their  previous  possessions,  and 
all  their  Sikanian  dependencies,  in  Sicily.  They  shall  keep,  besides, 
Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  The  towns  of  Gela  and  Kamarina 
may  be  reoccupied  by  their  present  fugitive  inhabitants;  but  on  con- 
dition of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage,  and  destroying  their  walls  and 
fortifications. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  and  Messene,  as  well  as  all  the  Sikel 
inhabitants,  shall  be  independent  and  autonomous. 

3.  The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius. 

3.  All  the  captives,  and  all  the  ships,  taken  on  both  sides,  shall  be 
mutually  restored. 

Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  was  now  concluded. 
Though  they  were  extremely  advantageous  to  Carthage,  assigning  to 
her,  either  as  subject  or  as  tributary,  the  whole  of  the  southern  shore 
of  Sicily — yet  as  Syracuse  was,  after  all,  the  great  prize  to  be  obtained, 
the  conquest  of  which  was  essential  to  the  security  of  all  the  remain- 
der, we  are  astonished  that  Imilkon  did  not  push  forward  to  attack 
it,  at  a  moment  so  obviousby  promising.  It  appears  that  immediately 
after  the  conquest  of  Gela  and  Kamarina,  the  Carthaginian  army 
was  visited  by  a  pestilential  distemper,  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
nearly  the  half  of  it,  and  to  have  forbidden  future  operations.  The 
announcement  of  this  event,  however,  though  doubtless  substantially 
exact,  comes  to  us  in  a  way  somewhat  confused.  And  when  we  read, 
as  one  of  the  articles  in  the  treaty,  the  express  and  formal  provision 
that  "The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius" — we  discern 
plainly  that  there  was  also  an  additional  cause  for  this  timely  overture, 
so  suitable  to  his  interests.  There  was  real  ground  for  those  bitter 
complaints    against  Dionysius,  which   charged  him  with   having 
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tDetmyed  Gela  and  Kamarina  to  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  assure 
his  own  dominion  at  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians,  in  renouncing 
all  pretensions  to  Syracuse  and  recognizing  its  autonomy,  could  have 
no  interest  in  dictating  its  internal  government.  If  they  determined 
to  recognize  by  formal  treaty  the  sovereignty  as  vested  in  Dionysius, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  had  purchased  the  favor  from  them 
by  some  underhand  service  previously  rendered.  In  like  manner 
both  Hiketas  and  Agathokles — the  latter  being  the  successor,  and  in 
so  many  points  the  parallel  of  Dionysius,  ninety  years  afterward — 
availed  themselves  of  Carthaginian  support  as  one  stepping-stone  to 
the  despotism  of  Syracuse. 

The  pestilence,  however,  among  the  Carthaginian  army,  is  said  to 
have  been  so  terrible  as  to  destroy  nearly  the  half  of  their  numbers. 
The  remaining  half,  on  returning  to  Africa,  either  found  it  already 
there,  or  carried  it  with  them;  for  the  mortality  at  and  around  Car- 
thage was  not  less  deplorable  than  in  Sicily. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  405  B.C.  that  this  treaty  was  concluded, 
which  consigned  all  the  Hellenic  ground  on  the  south  of  Sicily  to  the 
Carthaginian  dominion,  and  Syracuse  with  its  population  to  that  of 
Dionysius.  It  was  in  September  or  October  of  the  same  year  that. 
Lysander  effected  his  capture  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  at  iEgos- 
potami,  destroyed  the  maritime  ascendency  and  power  of  Athens, 
and  gave  commencement  to  the  Lacedaemonian  empire,  completed 
by  the  actual  surrender  of  Athens  during  the  ensuing  year."  The 
Dekarchies  and  Harmosts,  planted  by  Lysander  in  so  many  cities  of 
the  centra]  Hellenic  world,  commenced  their  disastrous  working 
nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  in  Syracuse. 
This  is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reference  to  the  coming  period. 
The  new  position  and  policy  wherein  Sparta  now  became  involved, 
imparted  to  her  a  sympathy  with  Dionysius  such  as  in  earlier  times 
she  probably  would  not  have  felt;  and  which  contributed  materially, 
in  a  secondary  way,  to  the  durability  of  his  dominion,  as  well  by 
positive  intrigues  of  Lacedaemonian  agents,  as  by  depriving  the 
oppressed  Syracusans  of  effective  aid  or  countenance  from  Corinth  or 
other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  this  peace  was  one  of  distress, 
depression,  and  alarm,  throughout  all  the  south  of  Sicily.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Gela  and  Kamarina  might  be  reoccupied 
by  their  fugitive  population;  yet  with  demolished  walls — with  all 
traces  of  previous  opulence  and  comfort  effaced  by  the  plunderers — 
and  under  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  Cartilage.  The  condi- 
tion of  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  Himera,  now  actually  portions  of 
Carthaginian  territory,  was  worse ;  especially  Agrigentum,  hurled  at 
one  blow  from  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  prosperous  independence.  No 
free  Hellenic  territory  was  any  longer  to  be  found  between  Cape 
Pachynus  and  Cape  Lilybaeum,  beyond  the  Syracusan  frontier. 

Amid  the  profound  discouragement  of   the  Syracusan  mind,  the 
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withdrawal  from  Sicily  of  the  terror-striking  Carthaginian  army 
would  be  felt  as  a  relief,  and  would  procure  credit  for  Dionysius. 
It  had  been  brought  about  under  him,  though  not  as  a  consequence 
of  his  exploits;  for  his  military  operations  against  Imilkon  at  Gela 
had  been  completely  unsuccessful  (and  even  worse);  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  suffered  no  harm  except  from  the  pestilence.  While  his 
partisans  had  thus  a  plea  for  extolling  him  as  the  savior  of  the  city, 
he  also  gathered  strength  in  other  ways  out  of  the  recent  events.  He 
had  obtained  a  formal  recognition  of  his  government  from  the  Car- 
thaginians; he  had  destroyed  or  banished  the  chief  Syracusan  citi- 
zens opposed  to  his  dominion,  and  struck  terror  into  the  rest;  he  had 
brought  back  all  his  mercenary  troops  and  guards,  without  loss  or 
dissatisfaction.  He  now  availed  himself  of  his  temporary  strength 
to  provide  precautions  for  perpetuity,  before  the  Syracusans  should 
recover  spirit,  or  obtain  a  favorable  opportunit}r,  to  resist. 

His  first  measure  was  to  increase  the  fortifications  of  the  islet  called 
Ortygia,  strengthening  it  as  a  position  to  be  held  separately  from 
Achradina  and  the  remaining  city.  He  constructed  a  new  wall, 
provided  with  lofty  turrets  and  elaborate  defenses  of  every  kind, 
immediately  outside  of  the  mole  which  connected  this  islet  with 
Sicily.  On  the  outside  of  this  new  wall,  he  provided  convenient 
places  for  transacting  business,  porticoes  spacious  enough  to  shelter 
a  considerable  multitude,  and  seemingly  a  distinct  strong  fort,  destined 
for  a  public  magazine  of  corn.  It  suited  his  purpose  that  the  trade  of 
the  town  should  be  carried  on,  and  the  persons  of  the  traders  congre- 
gated, under  or  near  the  outer  walls  of  his  peculiar  fortress.  As  a 
farther  means  of  security,  he  also  erected  a  distinct  citadel  or  acrop- 
olis within  the  islet  and  behind  the  new  wall.  The  citadel  was 
close  to  the  Lesser  Harbor  or  Portus  Lakkius.  Its  walls  were  so 
extended  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  harbor,  closing  it  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  admit  only  one  ship  at  a  time,  though  there  was 
room  for  sixty  ships  within.  He  was  thus  provided. with  an  almost 
impregnable  stronghold,  not  only  securing  him  against  attack  from 
the  more  numerous  population  in  the  outer  city,  but  enabling  him 
to  attack  them  whenever  he  chose — and  making  him  master,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  grand  means  of  war  and  defense  against  foreigu 
enemies. 

To  provide  a  fortress  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  was  one  step  toward 
perpetual  dominion  at  S}rracuse;  to  fill  it  with  devoted  adherents,  was 
another.  For  Dionysius,  the  instruments  of  dominion  were  his  mer- 
cenary troops  and  body-guards;  men  chosen  by  himself  from  their 
aptitude  to  his  views,  identified  with  him  in  interest,  and  consisting 
in  large  proportion  not  merely  of  foreigners,  but  even  of  liberated 
slaves.  To  these  men  he  now  proceeded  to  assign  a  permanent  sup- 
port  and  residence.  He  distributed  among  them  the  houses  in  the 
islet  or  interior  stronghold,  expelling  the  previous  proprietors,  and 
permitting  no  one  to  reside  there  except  his  own  intimate  partisans 
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and  soldiers.  Their  quarters  were  in  the  islet,  while  lie  dwelt  in  the 
citadel — a  fortress  within  a  fortress,  sheltering  his  own  person  against 
the  very  garrison  or  standing  army,  by  means  of  which  he  kept 
Syracuse  in  subjection.  Having  provided  houses  for  his  soldiers,  by 
extruding  the  residents  in  Ortygia — he  proceeded  to  assign  to  them  a 
comfortable  maintenance,  by  the  like  wholesale  dispossession  of  pro- 
prietors, and  reappropriation  of  lands,  without.  He  distributed  anew 
the  entire  Syracusan  territory;  reserving  the  best  lands,  and  the  best 
shares,  for  his  own  friends  and  for  the  officers  in  command  of  his 
mercenaries — and  apportoiningthe  remaining  territory  in  equal  shares 
to  all  the  inhabitants,  citizens  as  well  as  non-citizens.  By  this  dis- 
tribution the  latter  became  henceforward  citizens  as  well  as  the  former ; 
so  far  at  least,  as  any  man  could  be  properly  called  a  citizen  under 
his  despotism.  Even  the  recently  infranchised  slaves  became  new 
citizens  aud  proprietors  as  well  as  the  rest. 

Respecting  this  sweeping  change  of  property,  it  is  mortifying  to 
have  no  further  information  than  is  contained  in  two  or  three  brief 
sentences  of  Diodorus.  As  a  basis  for  entire  redivision  of  lands, 
Dionysius  would  find  himself  already  possessed  of  the  property  of  those 
Syracusan  Horsemen  or  Knights  whom  he  had  recently  put  down  or 
banished.  As  a  matter  of  course,  their  property  would  be  confiscated, 
and  would  fall  into  his  possession  for  reassignment.  It  would  doubt- 
less be  considerable,  inasmuch  as  these  Horsemen  were  for  the  most 
part  wealthy  men.  From  this  basis,  Dionysius  enlarged  his  scheme  to 
the  more  comprehensive  idea  of  a  general  spoliation  and  reappropri- 
ation, for  the  benefit  of  his  partisans  and  his  mercenary  soldiers. 
The  number  of  these  last  we  do  not  know;  but  on  an  occasion  not 
very  long  afterward,  the  mercenaries  under  him  are  mentioned  as 
amounting  to  about  10,000.  To  insure  landed  properties  to  each  of 
these  men,  together  with  the  monopoly  of  residence  in  Ortygia, 
nothing  less  than  a  sweeping  confiscation  would  suffice.  How  far 
the  equality  of  share,  set  forth  in  principle,  was  or  could  be  adhered 
to  in  practice,  we  cannot  say.  The  maxim  of  allowing  residence  in 
Ortygia  to  none  but  friends  and  partisans,  passed  from  Dionysius  into 
a  traditional  observance  for  future  anti-popular  governments  of  Syra- 
cuse. The  Roman  consul  Marcellus,  when  he  subdued  the  city  near 
two  centuries  afterward,  prescribed  the  rule  of  admitting  into  the 
islet  none  but  Romans,  and  of  excluding  all  native  Syracusan  resi- 
dents. 

Such  mighty  works  of  fortification,  combined  with  so  extensive  a 
revolution  both  in  propert)'- and  in  domicile,  cannot  have  beenaccom 
plished  in  less  than  a  considerable  time,  nor  without  provoking  con- 
siderable resistance  in  detail.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
pecuniary  cost  of  such  fortification  must  have  been  very  heavy. 
How  Dionysius  contrived  to  levy  the  money,  we  do  not  know. 
Aristotle  informs  us  that  the  contributions  which  he  exacted  from 
the   Syracusans  were  so  exorbitant,  that  within  the  space  of  five 
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years,  the  citizens  had  paid  into  his  hands  their  entire  property; 
that  is,  twenty  per  cent  per  annum  upon  their  whole  property.  To  what 
years  this  statement  refers,  we  do  not  know ;  nor  what  was  the  amount 
of  contribution  exacted  on  the  special  occasion  now  before  us.  But 
we  may  justly  infer  from  it  that  Dionysius  would  not  scruple  to  lay 
his  hand  heavily  upon  the  Syracusaus  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  cost  of  his  fortifications;  and  that  tl>e  simultaneous  burden  of 
large  contributions  would  thus  come  to  aggravate  the  painful  spolia- 
tion and  transfers  of  property,  and  the  still  more  intolerable  mis- 
chiefs of  a  numerous  standing  army  domiciled  as  masters  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  discontent  among  the  Syracusans  was  extreme,  and  that 
numbers  of  them  were  greatly  mortified  at  having  let  slip  the  favora- 
ble opportunity  of  excluding  Dionysius  when  the  Horsemen  were 
actually  for  a  moment  masters  of  Syracuse,  before  he  suddenly  came 
back  from  Gela. 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  indignation  actually  felt,  there 
could  be  no  concert  or  manifestation  in  Syracuse,  under  a  watchful 
despot  with  the  overwhelming  force  assembled  in  Ortygia.  But  a 
suitable  moment  speedily  occurred.  Having  completed  his  fortress 
and  new  appropriation  for  the  assured  maintenance  of  the  mercena- 
ries, Dionysius  resolved  to  attempt  a  conquest  of  the.  autonomous 
Sikel  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  some  of  wThom  had  sided 
with  Carthage  in  the  recent  war.  He  accordingly  marched  out  with 
a  military  force,  consisting  partly  of  his  mercenary  troops,  partly  of 
armed  Syracusan  citizens,  under  a  commander  named  Dorikus. 
While  he  was  laying  siege  to  the  town  of  Erbessus,  the  S}Tracusan 
troops,  finding  themselves  assembled  in  arms  and  animated  with  one 
common  sentiment,  began  to  concert  measures  for  open  resistance 
to  Dionysius.  The  commander  Dorikus,  in  striving  to  repress  these 
manifestations,  lifted  up  his  hand  to  chastise  one  of  the  most  mutin- 
ous speakers;  upon  which  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  in  a  body  to 
defend  him.  They  slew  Dorikus,  and  proclaimed  themselves  again 
with  loud  shouts  free  Syracusan  citizens;  calling  upon  all  their  com- 
rades in  the  camp  to  unite  against  the  despot.  They  also  sent  a  mes- 
sage forthwith  to  the  town  of  ^Etna,  inviting  the  immediate  junction 
of  the  Syracusan  Horsemen,  who  had  sought  shelter  there  in  their 
exile,  from  Dionysius.  Their  appeal  found  the  warmest  sympathy 
among  the  Syracusan  soldiers  in  the  camp,  all  of  whom  declared 
themselves  decisively  against  the  despot,  and  prepared  for  every  effort 
to  recover  their  liberty. 

So  rapidly  did  this  sentiment  break  out  into  vehement  and  unani- 
mous action,  that  Dionysius  was  too  much  intimidated  to  attempt 
to  put  it  down  at  once  by  means  of  his  mercenaries.  Profiting  by 
the  lesson  which  he  had  received,  after  the  return  march  from  Gela, 
he  raised  the  siege  of  Erbessus  forthwith,  and  returned  to  Syracuse 
to    make   sure  of  his  position    in   Ortygia,  before  his  Syracusan 
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enemies  could  arrive  there.  Meanwhile  the  latter,  thus  left  full  of 
joy  and  confidence,  as  well  as  masters  of  the  camp,  chose  for  their 
leaders  those  soldiers  who  had  slain  Dorikus,  and  found  themselves 
speedily  re-enforced  by  the  Horsemen,  or  returning  exiles  from  iEtna. 
Resolved  to  spare  no  effort  for  liberating  Syracuse,  they  sent  envoys 
to  Messene  and  Rhegium,  as  well  as  to  Corinth,  for  aid ;  while  they 
at  the  same  time  marched  with  all  their  force  to  Syracuse,  and 
encamped  on  the  heights  of  Epipolae.  It  is  not  clear  whether  they 
remained  in  this  position,  or  whether  they  were  enabled,  through 
the  sympathy  of  the  population,  to  possess  themselves  further  of  the 
outer  city  Achradina,  and  with  its  appendages  Tycha  and  Neapolis. 
Dionysius  was  certainly  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
country;  but  he  maintained  himself  in  his  impregnable  position  in 
Ortygia,  now  exclusively  occupied  by  his  chosen  partisans  and  mer- 
cenaries. If  he  even  continued  master  of  Achradina,  he  must  have 
been  prevented  from  easy  communication  with  it.  The  assailants 
extended  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  from  Epipolae  to 
the  Greater  as  well  as  to  the  Lesser  Harbor.  A  considerable  naval 
force  was  sent  to  their  aid  from  Messene  and  Rhegium,  giving 
to  them  the  means  of  blocking  him  up  on  the  sea-side;  while  the 
Corinthians,  though  they  could  grant  no  further  assistance,  testified 
their  sympathy  by  sending  Nikotelcs  as  adviser.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  proclaimed  Syracuse  again  a  free  city,  offered  large 
rewards  for  the  head  of  Dionysius,  and  promised  equal  citizenship  to 
all  the  mercenaries  who  should  desert  him. 

Several  of  the  mercenaries  attracted  by  such  offers,  as  well  as 
intimidated  by  that  appearance  of  irresistible  force  which  char- 
acterizes the  first  burst  of  a  popular  movement,  actually  came  over 
and  were  well  received.  Everything  seemed  to  promise  success  to 
the  insurgents,  who,  not  content  with  the  slow  process  of  blockade, 
brought  up  battering-machines,  and  vehemently  assaulted  the  walls 
of  Ortygia.  Nothing  now  saved  Dionyeiua  except  those  elaborate 
fortifications  which  he  had  so  recently  erected,  defying  all  attack. 
And  even  though  sheltered  by  them,  his  position  appeared  to  be  so 
desperate,  that  desertion  from  Ortygia  every  day  increased.  He 
himself  began  to  abandon  the  hope  of  maintaining  his  dominion; 
discussing  with  his  intimate  friends  the  alternative,  between  death 
under  a  valiant  but  hopeless  resistance,  and  safety  purchased  by  a 
dishonorable  flight.  There  remained  but  one  means  of  rescue;  to 
purchase  the  immediate  aid  of  a  body  of  1200  mercenary  Campanian 
cavalry,  now  in  the  Carthaginian  service,  and  stationed  probably  at 
Gela  or  Agrigentum.  His  brother-in-law,  Polyxenus,  advised  him 
to  mount  his  swiftest  horse,  to  visit  in  person  the  Campanians,  and 
bring  them  to  the  relief  of  Ortygia.  But  this  counsel  was  strenu- 
ously resisted  by  two  intimate  friends — Heloris  and  Megakles — who 
both  impressed  upon  him,  that  the  royal  robe  was  the  only  honora- 
ble funeral  garment,  and  that,  instead  of  quitting  his  post  at  full 
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speed,  he  ought  to  cling  to  it  until  he  was  dragged  away  by  the  leg 
Accordingly  Dionysus  determined  to  hold  out,  without  quitting 
Ortygia;  sending  private  envoys  to  the  Campanians,  with  promises 
of  large  pay  if  they  would  march  immediately  to  his  defense.  The 
Carthaginians  were  probably  under  obligation  not  to  oppose  this, 
having  insured  to  Dionysius  by  special  article  of  treaty  the  posses- 
sion of  Syracuse.  t 

To  gain  time  for  their  arrival  by  deluding  and  disarming  the 
assailants,  Dionysius  affected  to  abandon  all  hope  of  prolonged 
defense,  and  sent  to  request  permission  to  quit  the  city,  along  with 
his  private  friends  and  effects.  Permission  was  readily  granted  to 
him  to  depart  with  five  triremes.  But  as  soon  as  this  evidence  of 
success  had  been  acquired,  the  assailants  without  abandoned  them- 
selves to  extravagant  joy  and  confidence,  considering  Dionysius  as 
already  subdued,  and  the  siege  as  concluded.  Not  merely  was  all 
further  attack  suspended,  but  the  forces  were  in  a  great  measure 
broken  up.  The  Horsemen  were  disbanded,  by  a  proceeding  alike 
unjust  and  ungrateful,  to  be  sent  back  to  iEtna;  while  the  hoplites 
dispersed  about  the  country  to  their  various  lands  and  properties. 
The  same  difficulty  of  keeping  a  popular  force  long  together  for  any 
military  operation  requiring  time,  which  had  been  felt  when  the 
Athenians  besieged  their  usurpers  Kylon  and  Peisistratus  in  the 
acropolis,  was  now  experienced  in  regard  to  the  siege  of  Ortygia. 
Tired  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  the  Syracusans  blindly  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  delusive  assurance  held  out  by  Dionysius; 
without  taking  heed  to  maintain  their  force  and  efficiency  undimin- 
ished, until  his  promised  departure  should  be  converted  into  a 
reality.  In  this  unprepared  and  disorderly  condition,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  Campanians,  who,  attacking  and 
defeating  them  with  considerable  loss,  forced  their  way  through  to 
join  Dionysius  in  Ortygia.  At  the  same  time,  a  re-enforcement  of 
300  fresh  mercenaries  reached  him  by  sea.  The  face  of  affairs  was 
now  completely  changed.  The  recent  defeat  produced  among  the 
assailants  not  only  discouragement,  but  also  mutual  recrimination 
and  quarrel.  Some  insisted  upon  still  prosecuting  the  siege  of 
Ortygia,  while  others,  probably  the  friends  of  the  recently  dismissed 
Horsemen,  declared  in  favor  of  throwing  it  up  altogether  and  join- 
ing the  Horsemen  at  ^Etna;  a  resolution,  which  they  seem  at  once 
to  have  executed.  Observing  his  opponents  thus  enfeebled  and  torn 
b}'  dissension,  Dionysius  sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  near  the 
suburb  called  Neapolis  or  Newton,  on  the  south-west  of  Achradina. 
He  was  victorious,  and  forced  them  to  disperse.  But  he  took  great 
pains  to  prevent  slaughter  of  the  fugitives,  riding  up  himself  to 
restrain  his  own  troops;  and  he  subsequently  buried  the  slain  with 
due  solemnity.  He  was  anxious  by  these  proceedings  to  conciliate 
the  remainder;  for  the  most  warlike  portion  of  his  opponents  had 
retired  to  JStna,  where  no  less  than  7,000  hoplites  were  now  assem- 
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bled  along  with  the  Horsemen.  Dionysius  sent  thither  envoys  to 
invite  them  to  return  to  Syracuse,  promising  the  largest  amnesty  for 
the  past.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  his  envoys  expatiated  upon  his 
recent  forbearance  toward  the  fugitives  and  decent  interment  of  the 
slain.  Few  could  be  induced  to  come  back,  except  such  as  had  left 
their  wives  and  families  at  Syracuse  in  his  power.  The  larger  pro- 
portion, refusing  all  trust  in  his  word  and  all  submission  to  his  com- 
mand, remained  in  exile  at  iEtna.  Such  as  did  return  were  well- 
treated,  in  hopes  of  inducing  the  rest  gradually  to  follow  their 
example. 

Thus  was  Dionysius  rescued  from  a  situation  apparently  desperate, 
and  re-established  in  his  dominion;  chiefly  through  the  rash  pre- 
sumption (as  on  the  former  occasion  after  the  retreat  from  Gela),  the 
want  of  persevering  union,  and  the  absence  of  any  commanding 
leader  on  the  part  of  his  antagonists.  His  first  proceeding  was  to 
dismiss  the  newly-arrived  Campanians.  For  though  he  had  to  thank 
them  mainly  for  his  restoration,  he  was  well-aware  that  they  were 
utterly  faithless,  and  that  on  the  first  temptation  they  were  likely  to 
turn  against  him.  But  he  adopted  other  more  efficient  means  for 
strengthening  his  dominion  in  Syracuse,  and  for  guarding  against  a 
repetition  of  that  danger  from  which  he  had  so  recently  escaped. 
He  was  assisted  in  his  proceedings  by  a  Lacedaemonian  envoy  named 
Aristus,  recently  dispatched  by  the  Spartans  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  parties  at  Syra- 
cuse. While  Nikoteles,  who  had  been  sent  from  Corinth,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Syracusan  people,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to 
obtain  for  them  more  or  less  of  free  government — Aristus,  on  the 
contrary,  lent  himself  to  the  schemes  of  Dionysius.  He  seduced  tho 
people  away  from  Nikoteles,  whom  he  impeached  and  caused  to  be 
slain.  Next  pretending  himself  to  act  along  with  the  people,  and  to 
employ  the  great  ascendency  of  Sparta  in  defense  of  their  freedom, 
he  gained  their  confidence,  and  then  betrayed  them.  The  despot 
was  thus  enabled  to  strengthen  himself  more  decisively  than  beforj, 
and  probably  to  take  off  the  effective  popular  leaders  thus  made 
known  to  him;  while  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were  profoundly  dis- 
couraged by  finding  Sparta  enlisted  in  the  conspiracy  against  their 
liberties. 

Of  this  renovated  tide  of  success  Dionysius  took  advantage,  to 
strike  another  important  blow.  During  the  season  of  harvest,  while 
the  citizens  were  busy  in  the  fields,  he  caused  the  houses  in  the  city 
to  be  searched,  and  seized  all  the  arms  found  therein.  Not  satisfied 
with  thus  robbing  his  opponents  of  the  means  of  attack,  he  further 
proceeded  to  construct  additional  fortifications  round  the  islet  of 
Ortygia,  to  augment  his  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  and  to  build 
fresh  ships.  Feeling  more  than  ever  that  his  dominion  was  repug- 
nant to  the  Syracusans,  and  rested  only  on  naked  force,  he  thus  sur- 
rounded himself  with  precautions  probably  stronger  than  any  other 
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Grecian  despot  had  ever  accumulated.  He  was  yet  further  strength- 
ened by  the  pronounced  and  active  support  of  Sparta,  now  at  the 
maximum  of  her  imperial  ascendency;  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
mighty  Lysander  at  Syracuse  as  her  ambassador  to  countenance  and 
exalt  him.  The  Spartan  alliance,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
enrolling  among  his  mercenaries  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  Mes- 
senians,  the  bitter  enemies  of  Sparta ;  who  were  now  driven  out  of 
Naupttktus  and  Kephallenia  with  no  other  possession  left  except 
their  arms — and  whose  restoration  to  Peloponnesus  byEpaminondas, 
about  thirty  years  afterward,  has  been  described  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 

So  large  a  mercenary  force,  while  the  people  at  Syracuse  were 
prostrate  and  in  no  condition  for  resistance,  naturally  tempted  Dio- 
nysius  to  seek  conquest  as  well  as  plunder  beyond  the  border.  Not 
choosing  as  yet  to  provoke  a  war  with  Carthage,  he  turned  his  arms 
to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Syracusan  territory;  the  Grecian 
(Chalkidic  or  Ionic)  cities,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Leontini — and  the 
Sikels,  toward  the  center  of  Sicily.  The  three  Chalkidic  cities  were 
the  old  enemies  of  Syracuse,  but  Leontini  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Syracusans  even  before  the  Athenian  expedition,  and  remained 
as  a  Syracusan  possession  until  the  last  peace  with  the  Carthagin- 
ians, when  it  had  been  declared  independent.  Naxus  and  Katana 
had  contrived  to  retain  their  independence  against  Syracuse,  even 
after  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  armament  under  Nikias.  At  the  head 
of  a  powerful  force,  Dionysius  marched  out  from  Syracuse  first 
against  the  town  of  jEtna,  occupied  by  a  considerable  body  of  SjTa- 
cusan  exiles  hostile  to  his  dominion.  Though  the  place  was  strong 
by  situation,  yet  these  men,  too  feeble  to  resist,  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  it ;  upon  which  he  proceeded  to  attack  Leontini.  But  on 
summoning  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  he  found  his  propositions 
rejected,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a  strenuous  defense;  so 
that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  plunder  the  territory  around, 
and  then  advanced  onward  into  the  interior  Sikel  territory,  toward 
Enna  and  Erbita. 

His  march  in  this  direction,  however,  was  little  more  than  a  feint, 
for  the  purpose  of  masking  his  real  views  upon  Naxus  and  Katana, 
with  both  which  cities  he  had  already  opened  intrigues.  Arkesilaus, 
general  of  Katana,  and  Prokles,  general  of  Naxus,  were  both  carry- 
ing on  corrupt  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  him  the 
liberty  of  their  native  cities.  Until  the  negotiations  were  completed, 
Dionysius  wished  to  appear  as  if  turning  his  arms  elsewhere,  and 
therefore  marched  against  Enna.  Here  he  entered  into  conspiracy 
with  an  Ennsean  citizen  named  Aeimnestus,  whom  he  instigated  to 
seize  the  scepter  of  his  native  town — by  promises  of  assistance,  on 
condition  of  being  himself  admitted  afterward.  Aeimnestus  made 
the  attempt  and  succeeded,  but  did  not  fulfill  his  engagement  to  Dio 
nysius :  who  resented  this  proceeding  so  vehemently,  that  he  assisted 
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the  Ennaeans  in  putting  down  Aeimnestus,  delivered  him  as  prisoner 
into  their  hands,  and  then  retired,  satisfied  with  such  revenge,  with- 
out further  meddling.  He  next  marched  against  Erbita,  before 
which  he  passed  his  time  with  little  or  no  result,  until  the  bribes 
promised  at  Naxus  and  Katana  had  taken  effect. 

At  length  the  terms  were  fully  settled.  Dionysius  was  admitted 
at  night  by  Arkesilaus  into  Katana,  seized  the  city,  disarmed  the  in- 
habitants, and  planted  there  a  powerful  garrison.  Naxus  was  next 
put  into  his  hands,  by  the  like  corruption  on  the  part  of  Prokles ; 
who  was  rewarded  with  a  large  bribe,  and  with  the  privilege  of  pre- 
serving his  kinsmen.  Both  cities  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by 
his  soldiers;  after  which  the  walls  as  well  as  the  houses  were 
demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  The  dismantled  site 
of  Katana  was  then  assigned  to  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  Dionysius,  who  however  retained  in  his  possession 
hostages  for  their  fidelity;  the  site  of  Naxus,  to  the  indigenous  Sikels 
in  the  neighborhood.  These  captures  struck  so  much  terror  into  the 
Leontines,  that  when  Dionysius  renewed  his  attack  upon  them,  they 
no  longer  felt  competent  to  resist.  He  required  them  to  surrender 
their  city,  to  remove  to  Syracuse,  and  there  to  reside  for  the  future 
as  citizens ;  which  term  meant,  at  the  actual  time,  as  subjects  of  his 
despotism.  The  Leontines  obeyed  the  requisition,  and  their  city 
thus  again  became  an  appendage  of  Syracuse. 

These  conquests  of  Dionysius,  achieved  mainly  by  corrupting  the 
generals  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  were  of  serious  moment,  and  spread 
so  much  alarm  among  the  Sikels  of  the  interior,  that  Archonides, 
the  Sikel  prince  of  Erbita,  thought  it  prudent  to  renounce  his  town 
and  soil;  withdrawing  to  a  new  site  beyond  the  Nebrode  mountains, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  more  out  of  the  reach  of  Syracu- 
san  attack.  Here,  with  his  mercenary  soldiers  and  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  people  who  voluntarily  accompanied  him,  he  founded  the 
town  of  Alaesa. 

Strengthened  at  home  by  these  successes  abroad,  the  sanguine  des- 
pot of  Syracuse  was  stimulated  to  still  greater  enterprises.  He  re- 
solved to  commence  aggressive  war  with  the  Carthaginians.  But 
against  such  formidable  enemies,  large  preparations  were  indispen- 
sable, defensive  as  well  as  offensive,  before  his  design  could  be  pro- 
claimed. First,  he  took  measures  to  insure  the  defensibility  of  Syra- 
cuse against  all  contingencies.  Five  Grecian  cities  on  the  south  of 
the  island,  one  of  them  the  second  in  Sicily,  had  already  undergone 
the  deplorable  fate  of  being  sacked  by  a  Carthaginian  host;  a  ca- 
lamity, which  might  possibly  be  in  reserve  for  Syracuse  also,  espe- 
cially if  she  herself  provoked  a  war,  unless  the  most  elaborate  precau 
tions  were  taken  to  render  a  successful  blockade  impossible. 

Now  the  Athenian  blockade  under  Nikias  had  impressed  valuable 
lessons  on  the  mind  of  every  Syracusan.  The  city  had  then  been 
well-nigh  blocked  up  by  a  wall  of  circumvallation  carried  from  sea 
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to  sea;  which  was  actually  more  than  half  completed,  and  would 
have  been  entirely  completed,  had  the  original  commander  been 
Demosthenes  instead  of  Nikias.  The  prodigious  importance  of  the 
slope  of  Epipolae  to  the  safety  of  the  city  had  been  demonstrated  by 
the  most  unequivocal  evidence.  In  a  preceding  volume,  I  have  al- 
ready described  the  site  of  Syracuse  and  the  relation  of  this  slope  to 
the  outer  city  called  Achradina.  Epipolae  was  a  gentle  ascent  west 
of  Achradina.  It  was  bordered,  along  both  the  north  side  and  the 
south  side,  by  lines  of  descending  cliff,  cut  down  precipitously, 
about  twenty  feet  deep  in  their  lowest  part.  These  lines  of  cim 
nearly  converged  at  the  summit  of  the  slope,  called,  Euryalus; 
leaving  a  narrow  pass  or  road  between  elevated  banks,  which  com- 
municated with  the  country  both  north  and  west  of  Syracuse.  Epip- 
olae thus  formed  a  triangle  upon  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  upward 
from  its  base,  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina,  to  Its  apex  at  Euryalus; 
and  having  its  two  sides  formed,  the  one  by  the  northern,  the  other 
by  the  southern,  line  of  cliffs.  This  apex  formed  a  post  of  the  high- 
est importance,  commanding  the  narrow  road  which  approached 
Epipolae  from  its  western  extremity  or  summit,  and  through  which 
alone  it  was  easy  for  an  army  to  get  on  the  declivity  of  Epipolae, 
since  the  cliffs  on  each  side  were  steep,  though  less  steep  on  the 
northern  side  than  on  the  southern.  Unless  an  enemy  acquired  pos 
session  of  this  slope,  Syracuse  could  never  be  blocked  up  from  the 
northern  sea  at  Trogilus  to  the  Great  Harbor;  an  enterprise,  which 
Nikias  and  the  Athenians  were  near  accomplishing,  because  they  first 
surprised  from  the  northward  the  position  of  Euryalus,  and  from 
thence  poured  down  upon  the  slope  of  Epipolae.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed how  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  deprived  them  of  superiority  in 
the  field  at  a  time  when  their  line  of  circumvallation  wTas  already  half 
finished — having  been  carried  from  the  center  of  Epipolae  southward 
down  to  the  Great  Harbor,  and  being  partially  completed  from  the 
same  point  across  the  northern  half  of  Epipolae  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus; 
how  he  next  intercepted  their  further  progress,  by  carrying  out, 
from  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina,  a  cross-wall  traversing  their  in- 
tended line  of  circumvallation  and  ending  at  the  northern  cliff;  how 
he  finally  erected  a  fort  or  guard-post  on  the  summit  of  Eurj'alus, 
which  he  connected  with  the  cross- wall  just  mentioned  by  a  single 
wall  of  junction  carried  down  the  slope  of  Epipolae. 

Both  the  danger  which  Syracuse  had  then  incurred,  and  the  means 
whereby  it  had  been  obviated,  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
Dionysius.  Since  the  Athenian  siege,  the  Syracusans  may  perhaps 
have  preserved  the  fort  erected  by  Gylippus  near  Euryalus;  but  they 
had  pulled  down  the  wall  of  junction,  the  cross-wall,  and  the  outer 
wall  of  protection  constructed  between  the  arrival  of  Nikias  in  Sicily? 
and  his  commencement  of  the  siege,  inclosing  the  sacred  precinct  of 
Apollo  Temenites.  The  outer  city  of  Syracuse  was  thus  left  with 
nothing  but  the  wall  of  Achradina,  with  its  two  suburbs  or  excres- 
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cences,  Tyche  and  Neapolis.  Dionysius  now  resolved  to  provide  for 
Syracuse  a  protection  substantially  similar  to  that  contrived  by  Gylip- 
pus,  yet  more  comprehensive,  elaborate,  and  permanent.  He  carried 
out  an  outer  line  of  defense,  starting  from  the  sea  near  the  port 
called  Trogilus,  inclosing  the  suburb  called  Tyche  (which  adjoined 
Achradina  to  the  north-west),  and  then  ascending  westward,  along 
the  brink  of  the  northern  cliff  of  Epipolae,  to  the  summit  of  that 
slope  at  Euryalus.  The  two  extremities  thus  became  connected 
together — not  as  in  the  time  of  Gylippus,  by  a  single  cross-wall  out 
from  the  city-wall  to  the  northern  cliff,  and  then  joined  at  an  angle 
by  another  single  wall  descending  the  slope  of  Epipolae  from  Eury- 
alus, but — by  one  continuous  new  line  bordering  the  northern  cliff 
down  to  the  sea.  And  the  new  line,  instead  of  being  a  mere  single 
wall,  was  now  built  under  the  advice  of  the  best  engineers,  with 
lofty  and  frequent  towers  interspersed  throughout  its  length,  to 
serve  both  as  means  of  defense  and  as  permanent  quarters  for  sol- 
diers. Its  length  was  thirty  stadia  (about  3£  English  miles);  it  was 
constructed  of  large  stones  carefully  hewn,  some  of  them  four  feet 
in  length.  The  quarries  at  hand  supplied  abundant  materials,  and 
for  the  labor  necessary,  Dionysius  brought  together  all  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  and  its  neighborhood,  out  of  whom  he  selected  60,000 
of  the  most  effective  hands  to  work  on  the  wall.  Others  were  ordered 
to  cut  the  stones  in  the  quarry,  while  6,000  teams  of  oxen  were  put  iu 
harness  to  draw  them  to  the  spot.  The  work  was  set  out  by  furlongs 
and  by  smaller  spaces  of  100  feet  each  to  regiments  of  suitable  num- 
ber, each  under  the  direction  of  an  overseer. 

As  yet  we  have  heard  little  about  Dionysius  except  acts  of  fraud, 
violence,  and  spoliation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  own 
dominion  over  Syracuse,  and  aggrandizing  himself  by  new  conquests 
on  the  borders.  But  this  new  fortification  was  a  work  of  different 
import.  Instead  of  being,  like  his  forts  and  walls  in  Ortygia,  a 
guard-house  both  of  defense  and  aggression  merely  for  himself  against 
the  people  of  Syracuse — it  was  a  valuable  protection  to  the  people, 
and  to  himself  along  with  them,  against  foreign  besiegers.  It  tended 
much  to  guarantee  Syracuse  from  those  disasters  which  had  so 
recently  befallen  Agrigentum  and  the  other  cities.  Accordingly,  it 
was  exceedingly  popular  among  the  Syracusans,  and  produced 
between  them  and  Dionysius  a  sentiment  of  friendship  and  harmony 
such  as  had  not  before  been  seen.  Every  man  labored  at  the  work 
not  merely  with  good  will,  but  with  enthusiasm;  while  the  despot 
himself  displayed  unwearied  zeal,  passing  whole  days  on  the  spot, 
and  taking  part  in  all  the  hardship  and  difficulty.  lie  showed  him- 
self everywhere  amid  the  mass,  as  an  unguarded  citizen,  without 
suspicion  or  reserve,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  harshness  of  his 
previous  demeanor,  proclaiming  rewards  for  the  best  and  most  rapid 
workmen;  he  also  provided  attendance  or  relief  for  those  whose 
strength  gave  way.     Such  was  the  emulation  thus  inspired,  that  the 
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numbers  assembled,  often  toiling  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  com- 
pleted the  whole  wall  in  the  space  of  twenty  days.  The  fort  at 
Euryalus,  which  formed  the  termination  of  this  newly -constructed 
line  of  wall,  is  probably  not  to  be  understood  as  comprised  within  so 
short  a  period  of  execution,  at  least  in  its  complete  consummation. 
For  the  defenses  provided  at  this  fort  (either  now  or  at  a  later  per- 
iod) were  prodigious  in  extent  as  well  a^ elaborate  in  workmanship; 
and  the  remains  of  them  exhibit,  even  to  modern  observers,  the  most 
complete  specimen  preserved  to  us  of  ancient  fortification.  To  bring 
them  into  such  a  condition  must  have  occupied  a  longer  time  than 
twenty  days.  Even  as  to  the  wall,  perhaps,  twenty  days  is  rather 
to  be  understood  as  indicating  the  time  required  for  the  essential  con- 
tinuity of  its  line,  leaving  towers,  gates,  etc.,  to  be  added  afterward. 

To  provide  defense  for  Syracuse  against  a  besieging  army,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  small  part  of  the  extensive  schemes  of  Dionysius. 
What  he  meditated  was  aggressive  war  against  the  Carthaginians; 
for  which  purpose,  he  not  only  began  to  accumulate  preparations  of 
every  kind  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  but  also  modified  his  policy 
both  toward  the  Syracusans  and  toward  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks. 

Toward  the  Syracusans  his  conduct  underwent  a  material  change. 
The  cruelty  and  oppression  which  had  hitherto  marked  his  domin- 
ion was  discontinued;  he  no  longer  put  men  to  death,  or  sent  them, 
into  banishment,  with  the  same  merciless  hand  as  before.  In  place 
of  such  tyranny,  he  now  substituted  comparative  mildness,  forbear- 
ance, and  conciliation.  Where  the  system  had  before  been  so  fraught 
with  positive  maltreatment  to  many  and  alarm  to  all,  the  mitigation 
of  it  must  have  been  sensibly  as  well  as  immediately  felt.  And  when 
we  make  present  to  our  minds  the  relative  position  of  Dionysius  and 
the  Syracusans,  we  shall  see  that  the  evil  inflicted  by  his  express 
order  by  no  means  represented  the  whole  amount  of  evil  which  they 
suffered.  He  occupied  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Ortygia,  with  the 
entire  harbor,  docks,  and  maritime  means  of  the  city.  The  numer- 
ous garrison  in  his  pay,  and  devoted  to  him,  consisted  in  great  part 
of  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  and  of  liberated  slaves,  probably 
also  non- Hellenic.  The  Syracusans  resident  in  the  outer  city  and 
around  were  not  only  destitute  of  the  means  of  defensive  concert  and 
organization,  but  were  also  disarmed.  For  these  mercenaries  either 
pay  was  to  be  provided  from  the  contributions  of  the  citizens,  or 
lands  from  their  properties;  for  them,  and  for  other  partisans  also, 
Dionysius  had  enforced  spoliations  and  transfers  of  land  and  house- 
property  by  wholesale.  Now,  while  the  despot  himself  was  inflict- 
ing tyrannical  sentences  for  his  own  purposes,  we  may  be  sure  that 
these  men,  the  indispensable  instruments  of  his  tyranny,  would 
neither  of  themselves  be  disposed  to  respect  the  tranquility  of  the  other 
citizens,  nor  be  easily  constrained  to  do  so.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
merely  from  the  systematic  misrule  of  the  chief  that  the  Syracusans 
had  to  suffer,  but  also  from  the  insolence  and  unruly  appetites  of  the 
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subordinates.  And  accordingly  they  would  be  doubly  gainers,  when 
Dionysius,  from  anxiety  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  soften  the  rigor  of  his  own  proceedings;  since  his  example,  and 
in  case  of  need  his  interference,  would  restrict  the  license  of  his  own 
partisans.  The  desire  for  foreign  conquest  made  it  now  his  interest 
to  conciliate  some  measure  of  good-will  from  the  Syracusans ;  or  at 
least  to  silence  antipathies  which  might  become  embarrassing  if  they 
broke  out  in  the  midst  of  a  war.  And  he  had  in  this  case  the  advan- 
tage of  resting  on  another  antipathy,  powerful  and  genuine  in  their 
minds.  Hating  as  well  as  fearing  Carthage,  the  Syracusans  cordially 
sympathized  in  the  aggressive  schemes  of  Dionysius  against  her; 
which  held  out  a  prospect  of  relief  from  the  tyranny  under  which 
they  groaned,  and  some  chance  of  procuring  a  restoration  of  the  arms 
snatched  from  them. 

Toward  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  also,  the  conduct  of  Dionysius  was 
mainly  influenced  by  his  anti-Carthaginian  projects,  which  made  him 
eager  to  put  aside,  or  at  least  to  defer,  all  possibilities  of  war  in  other 
quarters.  The  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  had  recently  manifested  a  disposition  to  attack 
him.  They  were  of  common  Chalkidic  origin  with  Naxos  and 
Katana,  the  two  cities  which  Dionysius  had  recently  conquered  and 
enslaved.  Sixteen  years  before,  when  the  powerful  Athenian  arma- 
ment visited  Sicily  with  the  ostensible  view  of  protecting  the 
Chalkidic  cities  against  Syracuse,  the  Rhegines,  in  spite  of  their 
fellowship  of  race,  had  refused  the  invitation  of  Nikias  to  lend 
assistance,  being  then  afraid  of  Athens.  But  subsequent  painful 
experience  had  taught  them,  that  to  residents  in  or  near  Sicily, 
Syracuse  was  the  more  formidable  enemy  of  the  two.  The  ruin  of 
Naxos  and  Katana,  with  the  great  extension  of  Syracusan  dominion 
northward,  had  filled  them  with  apprehension  from  Dionysius, 
similar  to  the  fears  of  Carthage,  inspired  to  the  Cyracusans  them- 
selves by  the  disasters  of  Agrigentum  and  Gela.  Anxious  to  revenge 
their  enslaved  kinsmen,  the  Rhegines  projected  an  attack  upon 
Dionysius  before  his  power  should  become  yet  more  formidable;  a 
resolution  in  which  they  were  greatly  confirmed  by  the  instigations 
of  the  Syracusan  exiles  (now  driven  from  iEtna  and  the  other  neigh- 
boring cities  to  Rhegium),  confident  in  their  assurances  that  insur- 
rection would  break  out  against  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  so  soon  as 
any  foreign  succor  should  be  announced  as  approaching.  Envo3^s 
were  sent  across  the  strait  to  Messene,  soliciting  co-operation  against 
Dionysius,  upon  the  urgent  plea  that  the  ruin  of  Naxos  and  Katana 
could  not  be  passed  over,  either  in  generosity  or  in  prudence,  by 
neighbors  on  either  side  of  the  strait.  These  representations  made 
so  much  impression  on  the  generals  of  Messene,  that  without  con- 
sulting the  public  assembly,  they  forthwith  summoned  the  military 
force  of  the  city,  and  marched  along  with  the  Rhegines  toward  the 
Syracusan  frontier — 6,000  Rhegine  and  4,000  Messenian  hoplites— 
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600  Rhegine  and  400  Messenian  horsemen — with  50  Rhegine  triremes. 
But  when  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  Messenian  territory,  a 
large  portion  of  the  soldiers  refused  to  follow  their  generals  farther. 
A  citizen  named  Laomedon  headed  the  opposition,  contending  that 
the  generals  had  no  authority  to  declare  war  without  a  public  vote  of 
the  city,  and  that  it  was  imprudent  to  attack  Dionysius  unprovoked. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  these  remonstrances,  that  the  Messenian 
soldiers  turned  back  to  their  city;  'while  the  Rhegines,  believing 
themselves  to  be  inadequate  to  the  enterprise  single-handed,  went 
home  also. 

Apprised  of  the  attack  meditated,  Dionysius  had  already  led  his 
troops  to  defend  the  Syracusan  frontier.  But  he  now  re-conducted 
them  back  to  Syracuse,  and  listened  favorably  to  propositions  fop 
peace  which  speedily  reached  him,  from  Rhegium  and  Messene.  He 
was  anxious  to  conciliate  them  for  the  present,  at  all  price,  in  order 
that  the  Carthaginians,  when  he  came  to  execute  his  plans,  might 
find  no  Grecian  allies  to  co-operate  with  them  in  Sicily.  He  acquired 
an  influence  in  Messene,  by  making  to  the  city  large  concessions  of 
conterminous  territory;  on  which  side  of  the  border,  or  how  acquired, 
we  do  not  know.  He  further  endeavored  to  open  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  Rhegium  by  marrying  a  Rhegine  wife;  with  which  view 
he  sent  a  formal  message  to  the  citizens,  asking  permission  to  contract 
such  an  alliance,  accompanied  with  a  promise  to  confer  upon  them  im- 
portant benefits,  both  in  territorial  aggrandizement  and  in  other  ways. 
After  a  public  debate,  the  Rhegines  declined  his  proposition.  The 
feeling  in  their  city  was  decidedly  hostile  to  Dionysius,  as  the  recent 
destroyer  of  Naxos  and  Katana;  and  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
speakers  expressed  themselves  with  contemptuous  asperity,  remark- 
ing that  the  daughter  of  the  public  executioner  was  the  only  fit  wife 
for  him.  Taken  by  itself,  the  refusal  would  be  sufficiently  galling 
to  Dionysius.  But  when  coupled  with  such  insulting  remarks  (prob- 
ably made  in  public  debate  in  the  presence  of  his  own  envoys,  for  it 
seems  not  credible  that  the  words  should  have  been  embodied  in  the 
formal  reply  or  resolution  of  the  assembly),  it  left  the  bitterest  ani- 
mosit}r;  a  feeling  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  in  full  operation. 

Refused  at  Rhegium,  Dionysius  sent  to  prefer  a  similar  request, 
with  similar  offers,  at  the  neighboring  city  of  Lokri ;  where  it  waa 
favorably  entertained.  It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  comments 
upon  this  acquiescence  of  the  Lokrians  as  an  act  of  grave  impru- 
dence, and  as  dictated  only  by  the  anxiety  of  the  principal  citizens,  in 
an  oligarchical  government,  to  seek  for  aggrandizement  to  themselves 
out  of  such  an  alliance.  The  request  would  not  have  been  granted 
(Aristotle  observes)  either  in  a  democracy  or  in  a  well-balanced  aris- 
tocracy. The  marital  connection  now  contracted  by  Dionysius  with 
a  Lokrian  female,  Doris,  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  distinction 
named  Xenetus,  produced  as  an  ultimate  consequence  the  overthrow 
of  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri.     And  even  among  the  Lokrians,  the 
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request  was  not  granted  without  opposition.  A  citizen  named  Aris- 
teides  (one  of  the  companions  of  Plato),  whose  daughter  Dionysius 
had  solicited  in  marriage,  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  rather 
see  her  dead  than  united  to  a  despot.  In  revenge  for  this  bitter 
reply,  Dionysius  caused  the  sons  of  Aristeides  to  be  put  to  death. 

But  the  amicable  relations  which  Dionysius  was  at  so  much  pains 
to  establish  with  the  Greek  cities  near  the  strait  of  Messene,  were 
destined  chiefly  to  leave  him  free  for  preparations  against  Carthage, 
which  preparations  he  now  commenced  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Efforts 
so  great  and  varied,  combined  not  merely  with  forecast  but  with  all 
the  scientific  appliances  then  available,  have  not  hitherto  come  before 
us  throughout  this  history.  The  terrible  effect  with  which  Hannibal 
had  recently  employed  his  battering-machines  against  Selinus  and 
Himera,  stimulated  Dionysius  to  provide  himself  with  the  like  im- 
plements in  greater  abundance  than  any  Greek  general  had  ever 
before  possessed.  He  collected  at  Syracuse,  partly  by  constraint, 
partly  by  allurement,  all  the  best  engineers,  mechanists,  armorers, 
artisans,  etc.,  whom  Sicily  or  Italy  could  furnish.  He  set  them  upon 
the  construction  of  machines  and  other  muniments  of  war,  and  upon 
the  manufacture  of  arms  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  with  the 
greatest  possible  assiduity.  The  arms  provided  were  of  great  variety; 
not  merely  such  as  were  suitable  for  Grecian  soldiers,  heavy  or  light, 
but  also  such  as  were  in  use  among  the  different  barbaric  tribes  round 
the  Mediterranean,  Gauls,  Iberians,  Tyrrhenians,  etc.,  from  whom 
Dionysius  intended  to  hire  mercenaries;  so  that  every  different 
soldier  would  be  furnished,  on  arriving,  with  the  sort  of  weapon 
which  had  become  habitual  to  him.  All  Syracuse  became  a  bustling 
military  workshop — not  only  the  market-places,  porticoes,  palaestrae, 
and  large  private  houses,  but  also  the  fore-chambers  and  back- 
chambers  of  the  various  temples.  Dionysius  distributed  the  busy 
multitude  into  convenient  divisions,  each  with  some  eminent  citizen 
as  superintendent.  Visiting  them  in  person  frequently,  and  review- 
ing their  progress,  he  recompensed  large4y,  and  invited  to  his  table, 
those  who  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  finished  work.  As  he 
further  offered  premiums  for  inventive  skill,  the  competition  of 
ingenious  mechanists  originated  several  valuable  warlike  novelties; 
especially  the  great  projectile  engine  for  stones  and  darts,  called 
Catapulta,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  devised.  We  are  told 
that  the  shields  fabricated  during  this  season  of  assiduous  prepara- 
tion were  not  less  than  140,000  in  number,  and  the  breast-plates 
14,000,  many  of  them  unrivaled  in  workmanship,  destined  for  the 
body-guard  and  the  officers.  Helmets,  spears,  daggers,  etc.,  with 
other  arms  and  weapons  in  indefinite  variety,  were  multiplied  in  cor- 
responding proportion.  The  magazines  of  arms,  missiles,  machines, 
and  muniments  of  war  in  every  variety,  accumulated  in  Ortygia, 
continued  stupendous  in  amount  through  the  whole  life  of  Dionysius, 
and  even  down  to  the  downfall  of  his  son. 
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If  the  preparations  for  land- warfare  were  thus  stupendous,  those 
for  sea-warfare  were  fully  equal,  if  not  superior.  The  docks  of 
Syracuse  were  filled  with  the  best  ship-builders,  carpenters,  and  arti- 
sans; numerous  wood-cutters  were  sent  to  cut  ship-timber  on  the 
well-clothed  slopes  of  ^Etna  and  the  Calabrian  Apennines;  teams  of 
oxen  were  then  provided  to  drag  it  to  the  coast,  from  whence  it  was 
towed  in  rafts  to  Syracuse.  The  existing  naval  establishment  of 
Syracuse  comprised  110  triremes;  the  Existing  docks  contained  150 
ship-houses,  or  covered  slips  for  the  purpose  either  of  building  or 
housing  a  trireme.  But  this  was  very  inadequate  to  the  conceptions 
of  Dionysius,  who  forthwith  undertook  the  construction  of  160  new 
ship-houses,  each  competent  to  hold  two  vessels — and  then  com- 
menced the  building  of  new  ship  of  war  to  the  number  of  200;  while 
he  at  the  same  time  put  all  the  existing  vessels  and  docks  into  the 
best  state  of  repair.  Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  catapulta,  the 
ingenuity  of  his  architects  enabled  him  to  stand  forth  as  a  maritime 
inventor.  As  yet,  the  largest  ships  of  war  which  had  ever  moved  on 
the  Grecian  or  Mediterranean  waters,  was  the  trireme,  which  was 
rowed  by  three  banks  or  tiers  of  oars.  It  was  now  three  centuries 
since  the  first  trireme  had  been  constructed  at  Corinth  and  Samos  by 
the  inventive  skill  of  the  Corinthian  Ameinokles;  it  was  not  until 
the  period  succeeding  the  Persian  invasion  that  even  triremes  had 
become  extensively  employed;  nor  had  any  larger  vessels  ever  been 
thought  of.  The  Athenians,  who  during  the  interval  between  the 
Persian  invasion  and  their  great  disaster  at  Syracuse  had  stood  pre- 
eminent and  set  the  fashion  in  all  nautical  matters,  were  under  no 
inducement  to  build  above  the  size  of  the  trireme.  As  their  style  of 
maneuvering  consisted  of  rapid  evolutions  and  changes  in  the  ship's 
direction,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  weak  parts  of  an  enemy's 
ship  with  the  beak  of  their  own — so,  if  the  size  of  their  ship  had 
been  increased,  her  capacity  for  such  nimble  turns  and  movements 
would  have  been  diminished.  But  the  Syracusans  had  made  no 
attempt  to  copy  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Athenian  navy.  On  the 
contrary,  when  fighting  against  the  latter  in  the  confined  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  they  had  found  every  advantage  in  their  massive  build  of 
ships,  and  straightforward  impact  of  bow  driven  against  bow.  For 
them,  the  larger  ships  were  the  more  suitable  and  efficient ;  so  that 
Dionysius  or  his  naval  architects,  full  of  ambitious  aspirations,  now 
struck  out  the  plan  of  building  ships  of  war  with  four  or  five  banks 
of  oars  instead  of  three;  that  is,  quadriremes,  or  quinqueremes, 
instead  of  triremes.  Not  only  did  the  Syracusan  despot  thus  equip 
a  naval  force  equal  in  number  of  ships  to  Athens  in  her  best  days; 
but  be  also  exhibited  ships  larger  than  Athens  had  ever  possessed,  or 
than  Greece  had  ever  conceived. 

In  all  these  offensive  preparations  against  Carthage,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious defenses  on  Epipolse,  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  Syracusans 
generally  went  hand  in  hand  with  Dionysius.     Their  sympathy  and 
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concurrence  greatly  promoted  the  success  of  his  efforts,  for  this 
immense  equipment  against  the  common  enemy.  Even  with  all  this 
sympathy,  indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  nor  are  we  at  all 
informed,  how  he  found  money  to  meet  so  prodigious  an  outlay. 

After  the  material  means  for  war  had  thus  been  completed — an 
operation  which  can  hardly  have  occupied  less  than  two  or  three 
years — it  remained  to  levy  men.  On  this  point  the  ideas  of  Diony- 
sius  were  not  less  aspiring.  Besides  his  own  numerous  standing 
force,  he  enlisted  all  the  most  effective  among  the  Syracusan  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  from  cities  in  his  dependency.  He  sent  friendly 
addresses,  and  tried  to  acquire  popularity,  among  the  general  body 
of  Greeks  throughout  the  island.  Of  his  large  fleet,  one  half  was 
manned  with  Syracusan  rowers,  marines,  and  officers;  the  other 
half  with  seamen  enlisted  from  abroad.  He  farther  sent  envoys  both 
to  Italy  and  to  Peloponnesus  to  obtain  auxiliaries,  with  offers  of  the 
most  liberal  pay.  From  Sparta,  now  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and 
courting  his  alliance  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  to  her  own  empire,  he 
received  such  warm  encouragement,  that  he  was  enabled  to  enlist  no 
inconsiderable  numbers  in  Peloponnesus;  while  many  barbaric  or 
non-Hellenic  soldiers  from  the  western  regions  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean were  hired  also.  He  at  length  succeeded,  to  his  satisfaction,  in 
collecting  an  aggregate  army,  formidable  not  less  from  numbers  and 
braveiy,  than  from  elaborate  and  diversified  equipment.  His  large 
and  well-stocked  armory  (already  noticed)  enabled  him  to  furnish 
each  newly-arrived  soldier,  from  all  the  different  nations,  with  native 
and  appropriate  weapons. 

When  all  his  preparations  were  thus  complete,  his  last  step  was  to 
celebrate  his  nuptials,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  active  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  He  married,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  two  wives 
— the  Lokrian  Doris  (already  mentioned),  and  a  Syracusan  woman 
named  Aristomache,  daughter  of  his  partisan  Hipparinus  (and  sister 
of  Dion,  respecting  whom  much  will  occur  hereafter).  The  first  use 
made  of  one  among  his  newly-invented  quinquereme  vessels,  was  to 
sail  to  Lokri,  decked  out  in  the  richest  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Doris  in  state  to  Ort)^gia.  Aristomache 
was  also  brought  to  his  house  in  a  splendid  chariot  with  four  white 
horses.  He  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  both  of  them  in  his  house  on 
the  same  day;  no  one  knew  which  bed-chamber  he  visited  first;  and 
both  of  them  continued  constantly  to  live  with  him  at  the  same  table, 
with  equal  dignity,  for  many  years.  He  had  three  children  by  Doris, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  Dionysius  the  younger;  and  four  by  Aristo- 
mache: but  the  latter  was  for  a  considerable  time  childless;  which 
greatly  chagrined  EUonysims.  Ascribing  her  barrenness  to  magical 
incantations,  he  put  to  death  the  mother  of  his  other  wife  Doris,  as 
the  alleged  worker  of  these  mischievous  influences.  It  was  the 
rumor  at  Syracuse  that  Aristomache  was  the  most  beloved  of  the 
two.     But  Dionysius  treated  both  of  them  well,  and  both  of  them 
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equally;  moreover  his  son  by  Doris  succeeded  him,  though  he  had 
two  sons  by  the  other.  His  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  ban- 
quets and  festive  recreations,  wherein  all  the  Syracusan  citizens  as 
well  as  the  soldiers  partook.  The  scene  was  probably  the  more 
grateful  to  Dionysius  as  he  seems  at  this  moment,  when  every  man's 
mind  was  full  of  vindictive  impulse  and  expected  victory  against 
Carthage,  to  have  enjoyed  a  real  short-lived  popularity,  and  to  have 
been  able  to  move  freely  among  the  people,  without  that  fear  of 
assassination  which  habitually  tormented  his  life  even  in  his  inmost 
privacy  and  bed-chamber — and  that  extremity  of  suspicion  which 
did  not  except  either  his  wives  or  his  daughters. 

After  a  few  days  devoted  to  such  fellowship  and  festivity,  Diony- 
sius convoked  a  public  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  formally 
announcing  the  intended  war.  He  reminded  the  S3Tracusans  that 
the  Carthaginians  were  common  enemies  to  Greeks  in  general,  but 
most  of  all  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks — as  recent  events  but  too  plainly 
testified.  He  appealed  to  their  generous  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the 
five  Hellenic  cities,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  which  had 
lately  undergone  the  miseries  of  capture  by  the  generals  of  Car- 
thage, and  were  still  groaning  under  her  yoke.  Nothing  prevented 
Carthage  (he  added)  from  attempting  to  extend  her  dominion  over 
the  rest  of  the  island,  except  the  pestilence  under  whieh  she  had 
herself  been  suffering  in  Africa.  To  the  Syracusans,  this  ought  to 
be  an  imperative  stimulus  for  attacking  her  at  once,  and  rescuing 
their  Hellenic  brethren,  before  she  had  time  to  recover. 

These  motives  were  really  popular  and  impressive.  There  was 
besides  another  inducement,  which  weighed  with  Dionysius  to  hasten 
the  war,  though  he  probably  did  not  dwell  upon  it  in  his  public 
address  to  the  Syracusans.  He  perceived  that  various  Sicilian 
Greeks  were  migrating  voluntarily  with  their  properties  into  the 
territory  of  Carthage;  whose  dominion,  though  hateful  and  oppres- 
sive, was,  at  least  while  untried,  regarded  by  many  with  less  terror 
than  his  dominion  when  actually  suffered.  By  commencing  hostili- 
ties at  once,  he  expected  not  only  to  arrest  such  emigration,  but  to 
induce  such  Greeks  as  were  actually  subjects  of  Carthage  to  throw 
off  her  yoke  and  join  him. 

Loud  acclamations  from  the  Syracusan  assembly  hailed  the  prop- 
osition for  war  with  Carthage;  a  proposition,  which  only  converted 
into  reality  what  had  been  long  the  familiar  expectation  of  every  man. 
And  the  war  was  rendered  still  more  popular  by  the  permission, 
which  Dionysius  granted  forthwith,  to  plunder  all  the  Carthaginian 
residents  and  mercantile  property  either  in  Syracuse  or  in  any  of  his 
dependent  cities.  We  are  told  that  there  were  not  only  several 
domiciliated  Carthaginians  at  Syracuse,  but  also  many  loaded  vessels 
belonging  to  Carthage  in  the  harbor,  so  that  the  plunder  was  lucra- 
tive. But  though  such  may  have  been  the  case  in  ordinary  times, 
it  seems  hardly  credible,  that  under  the  actual  circumstances,  any 
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Carthaginian  (person  or  property)  can  have  been  at  Syracuse  except 
by  accident;  for  war  with  Carthage  had  been  long  announced,  not 
merely  in  current  talk,  but  in  the  more  unequivocal  language  of 
overwhelming  preparation.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  the 
prudent  Carthaginian  Senate  (who  probably  were  not  less  provided 
with  spies  at  Syracuse  than  Dionysius  was  at  Carthage)  can  have  been 
so  uninformed  as  to  be  taken  by  surprise  at  the  last  moment,  when 
Dionysius  sent  thither  a  herald  formally  declaring  war;  which  herald 
was  not  sent  until  after  the  license  for  private  plunder  had  been  pre- 
viously granted.  He  peremptorily  required  the  Carthaginians  to 
relinquish  their  dominion  over  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  as  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  war.  To  such  a  proposition  no  answer  was 
returned,  nor  probably  expected.  But  the  Carthaginians  were  now 
so  much  prostrated  (like  Athens  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war)  by  depopulation,  suffering,  terrors,  and  despond- 
ency, arising  out  of  the  pestilence  which  beset  them  in  Africa,  that 
they  felt  incompetent  to  any  serious  effort  and  heard  with  alarm  the 
letter  read  from  Dionysius.  There  was  however  no  alternative,  so 
that  they  forthwith  dispatched  some  of  their  ablest  citizens  to  levy 
troops  for  the  defense  of  their  Sicilian  possessions. 

The  first  news  that  reached  them  was  appalling.  Dionysius  had 
marched  forth  with  his  full  power,  Syracusan  as  well  as  foreign, 
accumulated  by  so  long  a  preparation.  It  was  a  power,  the  like  of 
which  had  never  been  beheld  in  Greece;  greater  even  than  that 
wielded  by  his  predecessor  Gelon  eighty  years  before.  If  the  contem- 
poraries of  Gelon  had  been  struck  with  awe  at  the  superiorty  of  his 
force  to  anything  that  Hellas  could  show  elsewhere,  as  much  or  more 
would  the  same  sentiment  be  felt  by  those  who  surrounded  Diony- 
sius. More  intimately  still  was  a  similar  comparison,  with  the 
mighty  victor  of  Himera,  present  to  Dionysius  himself.  He  exulted 
in  setting  out  with  an  army  yet  more  imposing,  against  the  same 
enemy,  and  for  the  same  purpose  of  liberating  the  maritime  cities 
of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage ;  cities  whose  number  and  importance 
had  since  fearfully  augmented. 

These  subject-cities,  from  Kamarina  on  one  side  of  the  island  to 
Selinus  and  Himera  on  the  other,  though  there  were  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Carthaginian  residents  established  there,  had  no  effective 
standing  force  to  occupy  or  defend  them  on  the  part  of  Carthage; 
whose  habit  it  was  to  levy  large  mercenary  hosts  for  the  special 
occasion  and  then  to  disband  them  afterward.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  Dionysius  with  his  powerful  army  passed  the  Syracusan  border, 
and  entered  upon  his  march  westward  along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  island,  proclaiming  himself  as  liberator — the  most  intense  anti- 
Carthaginian  manifestations  burst  forth  at  once,  at  Kamarina,  Gela, 
Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  Himera.  These  Greeks  did  not  merely 
copy  the  Syracusans  in  plundering  the  property  of  all  Carthaginians 
found  among  them,  but  also  seized  their  persons,  and  put  them  to 
H.  G.  IV.— 7 
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death  with  every  species  of  indignity  and  torture.  A  frightful  retalia 
tion  now  took  place  for  the  cruelties  recently  committed  by  the  Car- 
thaginian armies,  in  the  sacking  of  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  and  the 
other  conquered  cities.  The  Hellenic  war-practice,  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently rigorous,  was  aggravated  into  a  merciless  and  studied  bar- 
barity, analogous  to  that  which  had  disfigured  the  late  proceedings 
of  Carthage  and  her  western  mercenaries  These  "  Sicilian  vespers," 
which  burst  out  throughout  all  the  south  of  Sicily  against  the  Car- 
thaginian residents,  surpassed  even  the  memorable  massacre  known 
under  that  name  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wherein  the  Angevine 
knights  and  soldiers  were  indeed  assassinated,  but  not  tortured. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Carthaginians  learned  from  the  retaliation 
thus  suffered,  a  lesson  of  forbearance.  It  will  not  appear,  however, 
from  their  future  conduct,  that  the  lesson  was  much  laid  to  heart; 
while  it  is  unhappily  certain,  that  such  interchange  of  cruelties  with 
less  humanized  neighbors,  contributed  to  lower  in  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  that  measure  of  comparative  forbearance  which  character- 
ized the  Hellenic  race  in  its  owrn  home. 

Elate  with  this  fury  of  revenge,  the  citizens  of  Kamarina,  Gela, 
Agrigentum,  and  Silenus  joined  Dionysius  on  his  march  along  the 
coast.  He  was  enabled,  from  his  abundant  stock  of  recently  fabri- 
cated arms,  to  furnish  them  with  panoplies  and  weapons;  for  it  is 
probable  that  as  subjects  of  Carthage  they  had  been  disarmed. 
Strengthened  by  all  these  re-enforcements,  he  mustered  a  force  of 
80,000  men,  besides  more  than  3,000  cavalry;  while  the  ships  of  war 
which  accompanied  him  along  the  coast  were  nearly  200,  and  the 
transports,  with  stores  and  battering  machines,  not  less  than  500. 
With  this  prodigious  army,  the  most  powerful  hitherto  assembled 
under  Grecian  command,  he  appeared  before  the  Carthaginian  set- 
tlement of  Motye,  a  fortified  seaport  in  a  little  bay  immediately 
north  of  Cape  Lilybseum. 

Of  the  three  principal  establishments  of  Carthage  in  Sicily — Mot}^e, 
Panormus  (Palermo),  and  Soloeis — Motye  was  at  once  the  nearest 
to  the  mother-city,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  devoted.  It 
was  situated  (like  the  original  Syracuse  in  Ortygia)  upon  a  little  islet, 
separated  from  Sicily  by  a  narrow  strait  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  which  its  citizens  had  bridged  over  by  means  of  a  mole,  so 
as  to  form  a  regular,  though  narrow  footpath.  It  was  populous, 
wealthy,  flourishing,  and  distinguished  for  the  excellence  both  of  its 
private  houses  and  its  fortifications.  Perceiving  the  approach  of 
Dionysius,  and  not  intimidated  by  the  surrender  of  their  neighbors 
and  allies,  the  Elymi  at  Eryx,  who  did  not  dare  to  resist  so  power- 
ful a  force — the  Motyenes  put  themselves  in  the  best  condition  of 
defense.  They  broke  up  their  mole,  again  insulated  themselves 
from  Sicily,  in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  relief  should  be  sent 
from  Carthage.  Resolved  to  avenge  upon  Motye  the  sufferings  of 
Agrigentum  and  Selinus,  Dionysius  took  a  survey  of  the  place  in 
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conjunction  with  bis  principal  engineers.  It  deserves  notice,  that 
this  is  among  the  earliest  sieges  recorded  in  Grecian  history  wherein 
we  read  of  a  professed  engineer  as  being  directly  and  deliberately 
called  on  to  advise  the  best  mode  of  proceeding. 

Having  formed  his  plans,  he  left  his  admiral  Leptines  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  army  to  begin  the  necessary  works,  while  he  himself 
with  the  remainder  laid  waste  the  neighboring  territory  dependent 
on  or  allied  with  Carthage.  The  Sikani  and  others  submitted  to 
him;  but  Ankyrae,  Soloeis,  Panormus,  Egesta,  and  Entella  all  held 
out,  though  the  citizens  were  confined  to  their  walls,  and  obliged  to 
witness,  without  being  able  to  prevent,  the  destruction  of  their  lands. 
Returning  from  this  march,  Dionysius  pressed  the  siege  of  Mot}re 
with  the  utmost  ardor,  and  with  all  the  appliances  which  his  en- 
gineers could  devise.  Having  moored  his  transports  along  the  beach, 
and  hauled  his  ships  of  war  ashore  in  the  harbor,  he  undertook  the 
laborious  task  of  filling  up  the  strait  (probably  of  no  great  depth) 
which  divided  Motye  from  the  main  island,  or  at  least  as  much  of 
the  length  of  the  strait  as  was  sufficient  to  march  across  both  with 
soldiers  and  with  battering  engines,  and  to  bring  them  up  close 
against  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  numbers  under  his  command 
enabled  him  to  achieve  this  enterprise,  though  not  without  a  long 
period  of  effort,  during  which  the  Carthaginians  tried  more  than 
once  to  interrupt  his  proceedings.  Not  having  a  fleet  capable  of 
contending  in  pitched  battle  against  the  besiegers,  the  Carthaginian 
general  Imilkon  tried  two  successive  maneuvers.  He  first  sent  a 
squadron  of  ten  ships  of  war  to  sail  suddenly  into  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  in  hopes  that  the  diversion  thus  operated  would  constrain 
Dionysius  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  fleet  from  Motye.  Though  the 
attack,  however,  was  so  far  successful  as  to  destroy  many  merchant- 
men in  the  harbor,  yet  the  assailants  were  beaten  off  without  making 
any  more  serious  impression,  or  creating  the  diversion  intended. 
Imilkon  next  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  armed  ships  of  Diony- 
sius as  they  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the  harbor  near  Motye.  Crossing 
over  from  Carthage  by  night,  with  100  ships  of  war,  to  the  Seli- 
nuntine  coast,  he  sailed  round  Cape  Lilyboeum,  and  appeared  at  day- 
break off  Motye.  His  appearance  took  every  man  by  surprise.  He 
destroyed  or  put  to  flight  the  ships  on  guard,  and  sailed  into  the 
harbor  prepared  to  attack,  while  as  yet  only  a  few  of  the  Syracusan 
ships  had  been  got  afloat.  As  the  harbor  was  too  confined  to  enable 
Dionysius  to  profit  by  his  great  superiority  in  number  and  size  of 
ships,  a  great  portion  of  his  fleet  would  have  been  now  destroyed 
had  it  not  been  saved  by  his  numerous  land-force  and  artillery  on 
the  beach.  Showers  of  missiles  from  this  assembled  crowd,  as  well 
as  from  the  decks  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  prevented  Imilkon  from 
advancing  far  enough  to  attack  with  effect.  The  newly-invented 
engine  called  the  catapulta,  of  which  the  Carthaginians  had  as  yet 
had  no  experience,  was  especially  effective ;  projecting  large  masses 
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to  a  great  distance,  it  filled  them  with  astonishment  and  dismay. 
While  their  progress  was  thus  arrested  Dionysius  employed  a  new 
expedient  to  rescue  his  fleet  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it  had  been 
caught.  His  numerous  soldiers  were  directed  to  haul  the  ships,  not 
down  to  the  harbor,  but  landward,  across  a  level  tongue  of  land 
more  than  two  miles  in  breadth,  which  separated  the  harbor  of  Motye 
from  the  outer  sea.  Wooden  planks  were  laid  so  as  to  form  a  path- 
way for  the  ships,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  size  of  the  newly-con- 
structed quadriremes  and  quinqueremes,  the  strength  and  ardor  of 
the  army  sufficed  for  this  toilsome  effort  of  transporting  eighty  ships 
across  in  one  day.  The  entire  fleet,  double  in  number  to  that  of  the 
Carthaginians,  being  at  length  got  afloat,  Imilkon  did  not  venture 
on  a  pitched  battle,  but  returned  at  once  back  to  Africa. 

Though  the  citizens  of  Mot}^e  saw  from  the  walls  the  mournful 
spectacle  of  their  friends  retiring,  their  courage  was  nowise  abated. 
They  knew  well  that  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect;  that  the  general 
ferocity  of  the  Carthaginians  in  their  hour  of  victorj^,  and  especially 
the  cruel  treatment  of  Greek  captives  even  in  Motye  itself,  would 
now  be  retaliated;  and  that  their  only  chance  lay  in  a  brave  despair. 
The  road  across  the  strait  having  been  at  length  completed,  Diony- 
sius brought  up  his  engines  and  began  his  assault.  While  the  cata- 
pulta  with  its  missiles  prevented  defenders  from  showing  themselves 
on  the  battlements,  battering-rams  were  driven  up  to  shake  or  over- 
throw the  walls.  At  the  same  time  large  towers  on  wheels  were 
rolled  up,  with  six  different  stories  in  them  one  above  the  other,  and 
in  height  equal  to  the  houses.  Against  these  means  of  attack  the 
besieged  on  their  side  elevated  lofty  masts  above  the  walls,  with 
yards  projecting  outward.  Upon  these  yards  stood  men  protected 
from  the  missiles  by  a  sort  of  breastwork,  and  holding  burning 
torches,  pitch,  and  other  combustibles,  which  they  cast  down  upon 
the  machines  of  the  assailants.  Many  machines  took  fire  in  the 
wood-work,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  conflagration 
was  extinguished.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  however, 
the  walls  were  at  length  overthrown  or  carried  by  assault,  and  the 
besiegers  rushed  in,  imagining  the  town  to  be  in  their  power.  But 
the  indefatigable  energy  of  the  besieged  had  already  put  the  houses 
behind  into  a  state  of  defense,  and  barricaded  the  streets,  so  that  a 
fresh  assault,  more  difficult  than  the  first,  remained  to  be  undertaken. 
The  towers  on  wheels  were  rolled  near,  but  probably  could  not  be 
pushed  into  immediate  contact  with  the  houses  in  consequence  of 
the  ruins  of  the  overthrown  wall  which  impeded  their  approach. 
Accordingly  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  throw  out  wooden 
platforms  or  bridges  from  the  towers  to  the  houses,  and  to  march 
along  these  to  the  attack.  But  here  they  were  at  great  disadvantage, 
and  suffered  severe  loss.  The  Motyenes,  resisting  desperately,  pre- 
vented them  from  setting  firm  foot  on  the  houses,  slew  many  of 
them  in  hand-combat,  and  precipitated  whole   companies  to   the 
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ground  by  severing  or  oversetting  the  pfatform.  For  several  days 
this  desperate  combat  was  renewed.  Not  a  step  was  gained  by  the 
besiegers,  yet  the  unfortunate  Motyenes  became  each  day  more  ex* 
hausted,  while  portions  of  the  foremost  houses  were  also  overthrown. 
Every  evening  Dionysius  recalled  his  troops  to  their  night's  repose, 
renewing  the  assault  next  morning.  Having  thus  brought  the  enemy 
into  an  expectation  that  the  night  would  be  undisturbed,  he  one 
fatal  night  took  them  by  surprise,  sending  the  Thurian  Archyluu 
with  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  attack  the  foremost  defenses.  This 
detachment,  planting  ladders  and  climbing  up  by  means  of  the  half- 
demolished  houses,  established  themselves  firmly  in  a  position  within 
the  town  before  resistance  could  be  organized.  In  vain  did  the 
Motyenes,  discovering  the  stratagem  too  late,  endeavor  to  dislodge 
them.  The  main  force  of  Dionysius  was  speedily  brought  up  across 
the  artificial  earthway  to  confirm  their  success,  and  the  town  was 
thus  carried  in  spite  of  the  most  gallant  resistance,  which  continued 
even  after  it  had  become  hopeless. 

The  victorious  host  who  now  poured  into  Motye,  incensed  not 
merely  by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  defense,  but  also  by  ante- 
cedent Carthaginian  atrocities  at  Agrigentum  and  elsewhere,  gave 
full  loose  to  the  sanguinary  impulses  of  retaliation.  They  butchered 
indiscriminately  men  and  women,  the  aged  and  the  children,  without 
mercy  to  any  one.  The  streets  were  thus  strewed  with  the  slain,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  who  desired  to  preserve 
the  captives  that  they  might  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  thus  bring  in  a 
profitable  return.  But  his  orders  to  abstain  from  slaughter  were  not 
obeyed,  nor  could  he  do  anything  more  than  invite  the  sufferers  by 
proclamation  to  take  refuge  in  the  temples — a  step  which  most  of 
them  would  probably  resort  to  uninvited.  Restrained  from  further 
slaughter  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  temples,  the  victors  now  turned  to 
pillage.  Abundance  of  gold,  silver,  precious  vestments,  and  other 
marks  of  opulence,  the  accumulations  of  a  long  period  of  active 
prosperity,  fell  into  their  hands,  and  Dionysius  allowed  to  them  the 
full  plunder  of  the  town  as  a  recompense  for  the  toils  of  the  siege. 
He  further  distributed  special  recompenses  to  those  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves,  100  minse  being  given  to  Archylus,  the  leader 
of  the  successful  night-surprise.  All  the  surviving  Motyenes  he  sold 
into  slavery,  but  he  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate  Daimenes  and 
various  other  Greeks  who  had  been  taken  among  them.  These 
Greeks  he  caused  to  be  crucified,  a  specimen  of  the  Phenician  pen- 
alties transferred  by  example  to  their  Hellenic  neighbors  and  enemies. 
_  The  siege  of  Motye  having  occupied  nearly  all  the  summer,  Diony- 
sius now  re- conducted  his  army  homeward.  He  left  at  the  place  a 
Sikel  garrison  under  the  command  of  the  Syracusan  Biton,  as  well 
as  a  large  portion  of  his  fleet,  120  ships,  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Leptines;  who  was  instructed  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  any 
force  from  Carthage,  and  to  employ  himself  in  besieging  the  neigh- 
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boring  towns  of  Egesta  and  Entella.  The  operations  against  these 
two  towns  however  had  little  success.  The  inhabitants  defended 
themselves  bravely,  and  the  Egestseans  were  even  successful,  through 
a  well-planned  nocturnal  sally,  in  burning  the  enemy's  camp,  with 
many  horses,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  in  the  tents.  Neither  of  the  two 
towns  was  yet  reduced,  when,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Dionysius  him- 
self returned  with  his  main  force  from  Syracuse.  He  reduced  the 
inhabitants  of  Halikyae  to  submission,  but  effected  no  other  perma- 
nent conquest,  nor  anything  more  than  devastation  of  the  neighbor- 
ing territory  dependent  upon  Carthage. 

Presently  the  face  of  the  war  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of  Imilkon 
from  Carthage.  Having  been  elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
city,  he  now  brought  with  him  an  overwhelming  force,  collected  as 
well  from  the  subjects  in  Africa  as  from  Iberia  and  the  western 
Mediterranean.  It  amounted,  even  in  the  low  estimate  of  Timasus, 
to  100,000  men,  re-enforced  afterward  in  Sicily  by  30,000  more — and 
in  the  more  ample  computations  of  Ephorus,  to  300,000  foot,  4,000 
horse,  400  chariots  of  war,  400  ships  of  war,  and  6,000  transports 
carrying  stores  and  engines.  Dionysius  had  his  spies  at  Carthage, 
even  among  men  of  rank  and  politicians,  to  apprise  him  of  all  move- 
ments or  public  orders.  But  Imilkon,  to  obviate  knowledge  of  the 
precise  point  in  Sicily  where  he  intended  to  land,  gave  to  the  pilots 
sealed  instructions,  to  be  opened  only  when  they  were  out  at  sea, 
indicating  Panormus  (Palermo)  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The 
transports  made  directly  for  that  port,  without  nearing  the  land  else- 
where; while  Imilkon  with  the  ships  of  war  approached  the  harbor 
of  Motye  and  sailed  from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Panormus.  He 
probably  entertained  the  hope  of  intercepting  some  portion  of  the 
Syracusan  fleet.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  found  practicable; 
while  Leptines  on  his  side  was  even  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
attack,  with  thirty  triremes,  the  foremost  vessels  of  the  large  trans 
port  fleet  on  their  voyage  to  Panormus.  He  destroyed  no  less  than 
fifty  of  them,  with  5,000  men,  and  200  chariots  of  war;  yet  the 
remaining  fleet  reached  the  port  in  safety,  and  were  joined  by  Imil 
kon  with  the  ships  of  war.  The  land-force  being  disembarked,  the 
Carthaginian  general  led  them  to  Motye,  ordering  his  ships  of  war  to 
accompany  him  along  the  coast.  In  his  way  he  regained  Eryx, 
which  was  at  heart  Carthaginian,  having  only  been  intimidated  into 
submission  to  Dionysius  during  the  preceding  year.  He  then 
attacked  Motye,  which  he  retook,  seemingly  after  very  little  resist- 
ance. It  had  held  out  obstinately  against  the  Syracusans  a  few 
mouths  before,  while  in  the  hands  of  its  own  Carthaginian  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  families  and  properties  around  them;  but  the  Sikel 
garrison  had  far  less  motive  for  stout  defence. 

Thus  was  Dionysius  deprived  of  the  conquest  which  had  cost  him 
so  much  blood  and  toil  during  the  preceding  summer.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  made  no  effort  to  prevent  its  re-capture, 
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though  he  was  then  not  far  off,  besieging  Egesta — and  though  his 
soldiers,  elate  with  the  successes  of  the  preceding  year,  were  eager 
for  a  general  battle.  But  Dionysius,  deeming  this  measure  too 
adventurous,  resolved  to  retreat  to  Syracuse.  His  provisions  were 
failing,  and  he  was  at  a  great  distance  from  allies,  so  that  defeat 
would  have  been  ruinous.  He  therefore  returned  to  Syracuse,  car- 
rying with  him  some  of  the  Sikanians,  whom  he  persuaded  to  evacu- 
ate their  abode  in  the  Carthaginian  neighborhood,  promising  to  pro- 
vide them  with  better  homes  elsewhere.  Most  of  them  however 
declined  his  offers;  some  (among  them,  the  Halikyaeans)  preferring 
to  resume  their  alliance  with  Carthage.  Of  the  recent  acquisitions 
nothing  now  remianed  to  Dionysius  beyond  the  Selinuntine  boun- 
dary; but  Gela,  Kamarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  had  been 
emancipated  from  Carthage,  and  were  still  in  a  state  of  dependent 
alliance  with  him;  a  result  of  moment — }7et  seemingly  very  inade- 
quate to  the  immense  warlike  preparations  whereby  it  had  been 
attained.  Whether  he  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  declining  to 
fight  the  Carthaginians,  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  deter- 
mine. But  his  army  appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  it 
was  among  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  against  him  shortly  afterward 
at  Syracuse. 

Thus  left  master  of  the  country,  Imilkon,  instead  of  trying  to  re- 
conquer Selinus  and  Himera,  which  had  probably  been  impoverished 
hy  recent  misfortune — resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  Messene  in 
the  north-east  of  the  island ;  a  city  as  yet  fresh  and  untouched — so 
little  prepared  for  attack  that  its  walls  were  not  in  good  repair — and 
moreover  at  the  present  moment  yet  further  enfeebled  by  the'absence 
of  its  horsemen  in  the  army  of  Dionysius.  Accordingly,  he  marched 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  his  fleet  coasting  in  the  same 
direction  to  co-operate  with  him.  He  made  terms  with  Kephaloedium, 
and  Therma,  captured  the  island  of  Lipara,  and  at  length  reached 
Cape  Pelorus  a  few  miles  from  Messene.  His  rapid  march  and  unex- 
pected arrival  struck  the  Messenians  with  dismay.  Many  of  them, 
conceiving  defense  to  be  impossible  against  so  numerous  a  host,  sent 
away  their  families  and  their  valuable  property  to  Rhegium  or  else- 
where. On  the  whole,  however,  a  spirit  of  greater  confidence  pre- 
vailed, arising  in  part  from  an  ancient  prophecy  preserved  among 
the  traditions  of  the  town,  purporting  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
one  day  carry  water  in  Messene.  The  interpreters  affirmed  that  "to 
carry  water"  meant,  of  course,  "  to  be  a  slave;"  hence  the  Messeni- 
ans, persuading  themselves  that  this  portended  defeat  to  Imilkon, 
sent  out  their  chosen  military  force  to  meet  him  at  Pelorus,  and 
oppose  his  disembarkation.  The  Carthaginian  commander,  seeing 
these  troops  on  their  march,  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  forward  into  the 
harbor  of  the  city,  and  attack  it  from  seaward  during  the  absence  of 
the  defenders.  A  north  wind  so  favored  the  advance  of  the  ships, 
that  they  entered  the  harbor  full  sail,  and  found  the  city  on  that  side 
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almost  unguarded.  The  troops  who  had  marched  out  toward  Pelorus 
hastened  back,  but  were  too  late;  while  Imilkon  himself  also,  push- 
ing forward  by  land,  forced  his  way  into  the  town  over  the  neglected 
parts  of  the  wall.  Messene  was  taken;  and  its  unhappy  population 
fled  in  all  directions  for  theii  lives.  Some  found  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
boring cities ;  others  ran  to  the  hill-forts  of  the  Messenian  territory, 
planted  as  a  protection  against  the  indigenous  Sikels ;  while  about 
200  of  them  near  the  harbor,  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  under- 
took the  arduous  task  of  swimming  across  to  the  Italian  coast,  in 
which  fifty  of  them  succeeded. 

Though  Imilkon  tried  in  vain  to  carry  by  assault  some  of  the  Mes- 
senian hill-forts,  which  were  both  strongly  placed  and  gallantly 
defended — yet  his  capture  of  Messene  itself  was  an  event  both 
imposing  and  profitable.  It  deprived  Dionysius  of  an  important 
ally,  and  lessened  his  facilities  for  obtaining  succor  from  Italy.  But 
most  of  all,  it  gratified  the  anti-Hellenic  sentiment  of  the  Punic  gen- 
eral and  his  army,  counterbalancing  the  capture  of  Motye  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Having  taken  scarce  any  captives,  Imilkon  had  nothing 
but  unconscious  stone  and  wood  upon  which  to  vent  his  antipathy. 
He  ordered  the  town,  the  walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  to  be  utterly 
burnt  and  demolished;  a  task,  which  his  numerous  hosts  are  said  to 
have  executed  so  effectually,  that  there  remained  hardly  anything 
but  ruins  without  a  trace  of  human  residence.  He  received  adhesion 
and  re-euforcements  from  most  of  the  Sikels  of  the  interior,  who  had 
been  forced  to  submit  to  Dionysius  a  year  or  two  before,  but 
detested  his  dominion.  To  some  of  these  Sikels,  the  Syracusan 
despot  had  assigned  the  territory  of  the  conquered  Naxians,  with 
their  city  probably  unwalled.  But  anxious  as  they  were  to  escape 
from  him,  many  had  migrated  to  a  point  somewhat  north  of  Naxos 
— to  the  hill  of  Taurus,  immediately  over  the  sea,  unfavorably  cele- 
brated among  the  Sikel  population  as  being  the  spot  where  the  first 
Greek  colonists  had  touched  on  arriving  in  the  island.  Their  migra- 
tion was  encouraged,  multiplied,  and  organized,  under  the  auspices 
of  Imilkon,  who  prevailed  upon  them  to  construct,  upon  the  strong 
eminence  of  Taurus,  a  fortified  post  which  formed  the  beginning  of 
the  city  afterward  known  as  Tauromenium.  Magon  was  sent  with 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  to  assist  in  the  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  greatly  disquieted  at  the  capture  of  Messene, 
exerted  himself  to  put  Syracuse  in  an  effective  position  of  defense 
on  her  northern  frontier.  Naxus  and  Katana  being  both  unfortified, 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  them,  and  he  induced  the  Campanians 
whom  he  had  planted  in  Katana  to  change  their  quarters  to  the 
strong  town  called  JEtna,  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  so  named. 
He  made  Leontini  his  chief  position;  strengthening  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  fortifications  of  the  city  as  well  as  those  of  the  neighboring 
country  forts,  wherein  he  accumulated  magazines  of  provisions  from 
the  fertile  plains  around.     He  had  still  a  force  of  30, 000  foot  and 
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more  than  3,000  horse;  he  had  also  a  fleet  of  180  ships  of  war — trL 
remes  and  others.  During  the  year  preceding,  he  had  brought  out 
both  a  land-force  and  a  naval  force  much  superior  to  this,  even  for 
purposes  of  aggression ;  how  it  happened  that  he  could  now  com- 
mand no  more,  even  for  defense  and  at  home — or  what  had  become 
of  the  remainder — we  are  not  told.  Of  the  180  ships  of  war,  60  were 
only  manned  by  the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  liberating  slaves. 
Such  sudden  and  serious  changes  in  the  amount  of  military  force 
from  year  to  year  are  perceptible  among  Carthaginians  as  well  as 
Greeks — indeed  throughout  most  part  of  Grecian  history :  the  armies 
'  being  got  together  chiefly  for  special  occasions,  and  then  dismissed. 
Dionysius  farther  dispatched  envoys  to  Sparta,  soliciting  a  re-en- 
forcement of  1000  mercenary  auxiliaries.  Having  thus  provided  the 
best  defense  that  he  could  throughout  the  territory,  he  advanced 
forward  with  his  main  land-force  to  Katana,  having  his  fleet  also 
moving  in  co-operation,  immediately  off  shore. 

Toward  this  same  point  of  Katana  the  Carthaginians  were  now 
moving,  in  their  march  against  Syracuse.  Magon  was  directed  to 
coast  along  with  the  fleet  from  Taurus  (Tauromenium)  to  Katana, 
while  Imilkon  intended  himself  to  march  with  the  land-force  on 
shore,  keeping  constantly  near  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
support.  But  his  scheme  was  defeated  by  a  remarkable  accident. 
A  sudden  eruption  took  place  fromiEtna;  so  that  the  stream  of  lava 
from  the  mountain  to  the  sea  forbade  all  possibility  of  marching  along 
the  shore  to  Katana,  and  constrained  him  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit  with  his  army  on  the  land- side  of  the  mountain.  Though  he 
accelerated  his  march  as  much  as  possible,  yet  for  two  days  or  more 
he  was  unavoidably  cut  off  from  the  fleet;  which  under  the  command 
of  Magon  was  sailing  southward  towrard  Katana. 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  advance  beyond 
Katana  along  the  beach  stretching  northward,  to  meet  Magon  in  his 
approach,  and  attack  him  separately.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was 
much  superior  in  number,  consisting  of  500  sail  in  all;  a  portion  of 
which,  however,  were  not  strictly  ships  of  war,  but  armed  merchant- 
men— that  is,  furnished  with  brazen  bows  for  impact  against  an 
enemy,  and  rowed  with  oars.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Dionysius  had 
a  land-force  close  at  hand  to  co-operate  with  his  fleet;  an  advantage, 
which  in  ancient  naval  warfare  counted  for  much,  serving  in  case  of 
defeat  as  a  refuge  to  the  ships,  and  in  case  of  victory  as  intercepting 
or  abridging  the  enemy's  means  of  escape.  Magon,  alarmed  when 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  Grecian  land-force  mustered  on  the  beach, 
and  the  Grecian  fleet  rowing  up  to  attack  him — was  nevertheless 
constrained  unwillingly  to  accept  the  battle.  Leptines,  the  Syracusan 
admiral — though  ordered  by  Dionysius  to  concentrate  his  ships  as 
much  as  possible,  in  consequence  of  his  inferior  numbers — attacked 
with  boldness,  and  even  with  "temerity;  advancing  himself  with 
thirty  ships  greatly  before  the  rest,  and  being  apparently  farther  out  to 
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sea  than  the  enemy.  His  bravery  at  first  appeared  successful,  destroy- 
ing or  damaging  the  headmost  ships  of  the  enemy.  But  their  superior 
numbers  presently  closed  round  him,  and  after  a  desperate  combat, 
fought  in  the  closest  manner,  ship  to  ship  and  hand  to  hand,  he  was 
forced  to  sheer  off,  and  to  seek  escape  seaward.  -  His  main  fleet, 
coming  up  in  disorder,  and  witnessing  his  defeat,  were  beaten  also, 
after  a  strenuous  contest.  All  of  thenl  fled,  either  landward  or  sea- 
ward as  they  could,  under  vigorous  pursuit  by  the  Carthaginian 
vessels;  and  in  the  end,  no  less^than  100  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  with 
20,000  men,  were  numbered  as  taken,  or  destroyed.  Many  of  the 
crews,  swimming  or  floating  in  the  water  on  spars,  strove  to  get  to 
land  to  the  protection  of  their  comrades.  But  the  Carthaginian  small 
craft,  sailing  very  near  to  the  shore,  slew  or  drowned  these  unfortun- 
ate men,  even  under  the  eyes  of  friends  ashore  who  could  render  no 
assistance.  The  neighboring  water  became  strewed,  both  with  dead 
bodies  and  with  fragments  of  broken  ships.  As  victors,  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  unable  to  save  many  of  their  own  seamen,  either  on 
board  of  damaged  ships,  or  swimming  for  their  lives.  Yet  their  own 
loss  too  was  severe;  and  their  victory,  complete  as  it  proved,  was 
dearly  purchased. 

Though  the  land-force  of  Dionysius  had  not  been  at  all  engaged, 
yet  the  awful  defeat  of  his  fleet  induced  him  to  give  immediate 
orders  for  retreating,  first  to  Katana  and  afterward  yet  farther  to 
Syracuse.  As  soon  as  the  Syracusan  army  had  evacuated  the  adjoin- 
ing shore,  Magon  towed  all  his  prizes  to  land,  and  there  hauled  them 
up  on  the  beach ;  partly  for  repair,  wherever  practicable — partly  as 
visible  proofs  of  the  magnitude  of  the  triumph  for  encouragement 
to  his  own  armament.  Stormy  weather  just  then  supervening,  he 
was  forced  to  haul  his  own  ships  ashore  also  for  safety,  and  remained 
there  for  several  days  refreshing  the  crews.  To  keep  the  sea  under 
such  weather  would  have  been  scarcely  practicable;  so  that  if  Diony- 
sius, instead  of  retreating,  had  continued  to  occupy  the  shore  with 
his  unimpaired  land-force,  it  appears  that  the  Carthaginian  ships 
would  have  been  in  the  greatest  danger;  constrained  either  to  face 
the  storm,  to  run  back  a  considerable  distance  northward,  or  to  make 
good  their  landing  against  a  formidable  enemy,  without  being  able 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Imilkon.  The  latter,  after  no  very  long 
interval,  came  up,  so  that  the  land-force  and  the  navy  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  now  again  in  co-operation.  While  allowing  his  troops 
some  days  of  repose  and  enjoyment  of  the  victory,  he  sent  envoys  to 
the  town  of  iEtna,  inviting  the  Campanian  mercenary  soldiers  to 
break  with  Dionysius  and  join  him.  Reminding  them  that  their 
countrymen  at  Entella  were  living  in  satisfaction  as  a  dependency  of 
Carthage  (which  they  had  recently  testified  by  resisting  the  Syracusan 
invasion),  he  promised  to  them  an  accession  of  territory,  and  a  share 
in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  to  be  wrested  from  Greeks  who  were  enemies 
of  Campanians  not  less  than  of  Carthaginians.     The  Campanians  of 
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^Etna  would  gladly  have  complied  with  his  invitation,  and  were  only- 
restrained  from  joining  him  by  the  circumstance  that  they  had  given 
hostages  to  the  despot  of  Syracuse,  in  whose  army  also  their  best 
soldiers  were  now  serving. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  in  marching  back  to  Syracuse,  found  his 
army  grievously  discontented.  Withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  action 
without  even  using  their  arms,  they  looked  forward  to  nothing 
better  than  a  blockade  at  Syracuse,  full  of  hardship  and  privation. 
Accordingly  many  of  them  protested  against  retreat,  conjuring  him  to 
lead  them  again  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might  either  assail  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  confusion  of  landing,  or  join  battle  with  the 
advancing  land-force  under  Imilkon.  At  first,  Dionysius  consented 
to  such  change  of  scheme.  But  he  was  presently  reminded  that  unless 
he  hastened  back  to  Syracuse,  Magon  with  the  victorious  fleet  might 
sail  thither,  enter  the  harbor,  and  possess  himself  of  the  city;  in  the 
same  manner  as  Imilkon  had  recently  succeeded  at  Messene.  Under 
these  apprehensions  be  renewed  his  original  order  for  retreat,  in 
spite  of  the  vehement  protest  of  his  Sicilian  allies;  who  were  indeed 
so  incensed  that  most  of  them  quitted  him  at  once. 

Which  of  the  two  was  the  wiser  plan,  we  have  no  sufficient  means 
to  determine.  But  the  circumstances  seem  not  to  have  been  the 
same  as  those  preceding  the  capture  of  Messene;  for  Magon  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  move  forward  at  once  with  the  fleet,  partly 
from  his  loss  in  the  recent  action,  partly  from  the  stormy  weather; 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  intercepted  in  the  very  act  of  landing, 
if  Dionysius  had  moved  rapidly  back  to  the  shore.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  it  would  appear  that  the  complaints  of  the  army  against  the 
hasty  retreat  of  Dionysius  rested  on  highly  plausible  grounds.  He 
nevertheless  persisted,  and  reached  Syracuse  with  his  army  not  only 
much  discouraged,  but  greatly  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  allies. 
He  lost  no  time  in  sending  forth  envoys  to  the  Italian  Greeks  and  to 
Peloponnesus,  with  ample  funds  for  engaging  soldiers,  and  urgent 
supplications  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  Corinth.  Polyxenus  his  brother- 
in-law,  employed  on  this  mission,  discharged  his  duty  with  suck, 
diligence,  that  he  came  back  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
with  thirty-two  ships  of  war  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedae* 
monian  Pharakidas. 

Meanwhile  Imilkon,  having  sufficiently  refreshed  his  troops  aftei 
the  naval  victory  off  Katana,  moved  forward  toward  Syracuse  both 
with  the  fleet  and  the  land-force.  The  entry  of  his  fleet  into  the 
Great  Harbor  was  ostentatious  and  imposing ;  far  above  even  that  of 
the  second  Athenian  armament,  when  Demosthenes  first  exhibited 
its  brilliant  but  short-lived  force.  Two  hundred  and  eight  ships  of 
war  first  rowed  in,  marshaled  in  the  best  order  and  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  the  captured  Syracusan  ships.  These  were  followed  by 
transports,  500  of  them  carrying  soldiers,  and  1000  others  either 
empty  or  bringing  stores  and  machines.    The  total  number  of  vessels, 
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we  are  told,  reached  almost  2,000,  covering  a  large  portion  of  the 
Great  Harbor.  The  numerous  land-force  marched  up  about  the 
same  time;  Imilkon  establishing  his  head-quarters  in  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius,  nearly  one  English  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city. 
He  presently  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced 
nearly  to  the  city  walls;  while  his  shins  of  war  also,  being  divided 
into  two  fleets  of  100  ships  each,  showed  themselves  in  face  of 
the  two  interior  harbors  or  docks  (on  each  side  of  the  connecting 
strait  between  Ortygia  and  the  mainland)  wherein  the  Syracusan 
ships  were  safely  lodged.  He  thus  challenged  the  Syracusans  to 
combat  on  both  elements;  but  neither  challenge  was  accepted. 

Having  by  such  defiance  further  raised  the  confidence  of  his  own 
troops,  he  first  spread  them  over  the  Syracusan  territory,  and  allowed 
them  for  thirty  days  to  enrich  themselves  by  unlimited  plunder. 
Next,  he  proceeded  to  establish  fortified  posts,  as  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  blockade  which  he  foresaw  would  be  tedious. 
Besides  fortifying  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  he  constructed 
two  other  forts;  one  at  Cape  Plemmjnium  (on  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  immediately  opposite  to  Ortygia,  where  Nikias  had 
erected  a  post  also),  the  other  on  the  Great  Harbor,  midway  between 
Plemmyrium  and  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  at  the  little  bay 
called  Daskon.  He  further  encircled  his  whole  camp,  near  the  last- 
mentioned  temple,  with  a  wall ;  the  materials  of  which  were  derived 
in  part  from  the  demolition  of  the  numerous  tombs  around ;  espe- 
cially one  tomb,  spacious  and  magnificent,  commemorating  Gelon 
and  his  wife  Damarete.  In  these  various  fortified  posts  he  was  able 
to  store  up  the  bread,  wine,  and  other  provisions  which  his  trans- 
ports were  employed  in  procuring  from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  for  the 
continuous  subsistence  of  so  mighty  an  host. 

It  would  appear  as  if  Imilkon  had  first  hoped  to  take  the  city  by 
assault ;  for  he  pushed  up  his  army  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Achradina 
(the  outer  city).  He  even  occupied  the  open  suburb  of  that  city,  after- 
ward separately  fortified  under  the  name  of  Neapolis,  wherein  were 
situated  the  temples  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  which  he  stripped 
of  their  rich  treasures.  But  if  such  was  his  plan,  he  soon  abandoned 
it,  and  confined  himself  to  the  slower  process  of  reducing  the  city  by 
famine.  His  progress  in  this  enterprise,  however,  was  by  no  means 
encouraging.  We  must  recollect  that  he  was  not,  like  Nikias,  master 
of  the  center  of  Epipolae;  able  from  thence  to  stretch  his  right  arm 
southward  to  the  Great  Harbor,  and  his  left  arm  northward  to  the 
sea  at  Trogilus.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  out,  he  never  ascended 
the  southern  cliff,  nor  got  upon  the  slope  of  Epipolre;  though  it 
seems  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  line  of  wall  along  the  southern 
cliff,  as  Dionysius  had  recently  built  along  the  northern.  The  posi- 
tion of  Imilkon  was  confined  to  the  Great  Harbor  and  to  the  low 
lands  adjoining,  southward  of  the  cliff  of  Epipolae;  so  that  the  com- 
munications of  Syracuse  with  the  country  around  remained  partially 
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open  on  two  sides — westward,  through  the  Euryalus  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  Epipolse — and  northward  toward  Thapsus  and  Megara, 
through  the  Hexapylon,  or  the  principal  gate  in  the  new  fortification 
constructed  by  Dionysius  along  the  northern  cliff  of  Epipolae.  The 
full  value  was  now  felt  of  that  recent  fortification,  which,  protecting 
Syracuse  both  to  the  north  and  west,  and  guarding  the  precious 
position  of  Euryalus,  materially  impeded  the  operations  of  Imilkon. 
The  city  was  thus  open,  partially  at  least  on  two  sides,  to  receive 
supplies  by  land.  And  even  by  sea  means  were  found  to  introduce 
provisions.  Though  Imilkon  had  a  fleet  so  much  stronger  that  the 
Syracusans  did  not  dare  to  offer  pitched  battle,  yet  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  such  constant  watch  as  to  exclude  their  store-ships,  and 
insure  the  arrival  of  his  own.  Dionysius  and  Leptines  went  forth 
themselves  from  the  harbor  with  armed  squadrons  to  accelerate  and 
protect  the  approach  of  their  supplies;  while  several  desultory 
encounters  took  place,  both  of  land- force  and  of  shipping,  which 
proved  advantageous  to  the  Syracusans,  and  greatly  raised  their 
spirits. 

One  naval  conflict,  especially,  which  occurred  while  Dionysius  was 
absent  on  his  cruise,  was  of  serious  moment.  A  corn-ship  belonging 
to  Imilkon's  fleet  being  seen  entering  the  Great  Harbor,  the  Syracus- 
ans suddenly  manned  five  ships  of  war,  mastered  it,  and  hauled  it 
into  their  own  dock.  To  prevent  such  capture,  the  Carthaginians  from 
their  station  sent  out  forty  ships  of  war;  upon  which  the  Syracusans 
equipped  their  whole  naval  force,  bore  down  upon  the  forty  with 
numbers  decidedly  superior,  and  completely  defeated  them.  They 
captured  the  admiral's  ship,  damaged  twenty-four  others,  and  pursued 
the  rest  to  the  naval  station ;  in  front  of  which  they  paraded,  chal- 
lenging the  enemy  to  battle.  As  the  challenge  was  not  accepted, 
they  returned  to  their  own  dock,  towing  in  their  prizes  in  triumph. 

This  naval  victory  indicated,  and  contributed  much  to  occasion, 
that  turn  in  the  fortune  of  the  siege  which  each  future  day  still 
further  accelerated.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  fill  the  Syracusan 
public  with  unbounded  exultation.  "Without  Dionysius  we  con- 
quer our  enemies;  under  his  command  we  are  beaten;  why  submit 
to  slavery  under  him  any  longer?"  Such  was  the  burst  of  indignant 
sentiment  which  largely  pervaded  the  groups  and  circles  in  the  city; 
strengthened  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  now  all  armed  and 
competent  to  extort  freedom — since  Dionysius,  when  the  besieging 
enemy  actually  appeared  before  the  city,  had  been  obliged,  as  the 
less  of  two  hazards,  to  produce  and  redistribute  the  arms  wiiich  he 
had  previously  taken  from  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  discontent, 
Dionysius  himself  returned  from  his  cruise.  To  soothe  the  prevalent 
temper,  he  was  forced  to  convene  a  public  assembly;  wherein  he 
warmly  extolled  the  recent  exploit  of  the  Syracusans,  and  exhorted 
them  to  strenuous  confidence,  promising  that  he  would  speedily 
bring  the  war  to  a  close. 
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It  is  possible  that  Dionysius,  throughout  his  despotism,  may  have 
occasionally  permitted  what  were  called  public  assemblies;  but  we 
may  be  very  sure,  that,  if  ever  convened,  they  were  mere  matters  of 
form,  and  that  no  free  discussion  or  opposition  to  his  will  was  ever  tol- 
erated. On  the  present  occasion,  he  anticipated  the  like  passive 
acquiescence;  and  after  having  delivered  a  speech,  doubtless  much 
applauded  by  his  own  partisans,  he  wa»  about  to  dismiss  the  assem- 
bly, when  a  citizen  named  Theodorus  unexpectedly  rose.  He  was  a 
Horseman  or  Knight — a  person  of  wealth  and  station  in  the  city,  of 
high  character  and  established  reputation  for  courage.  Gathering 
boldness  from  the  time  and  circumstances,  he  now  stood  forward  to 
proclaim  publicly  that  hatred  of  Dionysius  and  anxiety  for  freedom, 
which  so  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  around  had  been  heard  to  utter 
privately  and  were  well  known  to  feel. 

Diodorus  in  his  history  gives  us  a  long  harangue  (whether  com- 
posed by  himself,  or  copied  from  others,  we  cannot  tell)  as  pro- 
nounced by  Theodorus.  The  main  topics  of  it  are  such  as  we  should 
naturally  expect,  and  are  probably,  on  the  whole,  genuine.  It  is  a 
full  review,  and  an  emphatic  denunciation  of  the  past  conduct  of 
Dionysius,  concluding  with  an  appeal  to  the  Syracusans  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  his  dominion.  "  Dionysius  (the  speaker  con- 
tends, in  substance)  is  a  worse  enemy  than  the  Carthaginians;  who, 
if  victorious,  would  be  satisfied  with  a  regular  tribute,'  leaving  us  to 
enjoy  our  properties  and  our  paternal  polity.  Dionysius  has  robbed 
us  of  both.  He  has  pillaged  our  temples  of  their  sacred  deposits. 
He  has  slain  or  banished  our  wealthy  citizens,  and  then  seized  their 
properties  by  wholesale,  to  be  transferred  to  his  own  satellites.  He 
has  given  the  wives  of  these  exiles  in  marriage  to  his  barbarian  soi- 
diers.  He  has  liberated  our  slaves,  and  taken  them  into  his  pay,  in 
order  to  keep  their  masters  in  slavery.  He  has  garrisoned  our  own 
citadel  against  us  by  means  of  these  slaves,  together  with  a  host  of 
other  mercenaries.  He  has  put  to  death  every  citizen  who  ventured 
to  raise  his  voice  in  defense  of  the  laws  and  constitution.  He  has 
abused  our  confidence — once,  unfortunately,  carried  so  far  as  to 
nominate  him  general — by  employing  his  powers  to  subvert  our  free- 
dom, and  rule  us  according  to  his  own  selfish  rapacity  in  place  of 
justice.  He  has  farther  stripped  us  of  our  arms;  these,  recent 
necessity  has  compelled  him  to  restore — and  these,  if  we  are  men, 
we  shall  now  employ  for  the  recovery  of  our  own  freedom."  . 

"If  the  conduct  of  Dionysius  toward  Syracuse  has  been  thus 
infamous,  it  has  been  no  better  toward  the  Sicilian  Greeks  generally. 
He  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina,  for  his  own  purposes,  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. He  suffered  Messene  to  fall  into  their  hands  without  the 
least  help.  He  reduced  to  slavery,  by  gross  treachery,  our  Grecian 
brethren  and  neighbors  of  Naxus  and  Katana;  transferring  the  latter 
to  the  non-Hellenic  Campanians,  and  destroying  the  former.  He 
might  have    attacked    the    Carthaginians    immediately  after    their 
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landing  from  Africa  at  Panormus,  before  they  had  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  voyage.  He  might  have  fought  the  recent  naval 
combat  near  the  port  of  Katana,  instead  of  near  the  beach  north  of 
that  town ;  so  as  to  insure  to  our  fleet,  if  worsted,  an  easy  and  sure 
retreat.  Had  he  chosen  to  keep  his  land-force  on  the  spot,  he  might 
have  prevented  the  victorious  Carthaginian  fleet  from  approaching 
land,  when  the  storm  came  on  shortly  after  the  battle ;  or  he  might 
have  attacked  them  if  they  tried  to  land,  at  the  greatest  advantage. 
He  has  conducted  the  war,  altogether,  with  disgraceful  incompe- 
tence; not  wishing  sincerely,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  them  as  enemies, 
but  preserving  the  terrors  of  Carthage  as  an  indirect  engine  to  keep 
Syracuse  in  subjection  to  himself.  As  long  as  we  fought  with  him 
we  have  been  constantly  unsuccessful ;  now  that  we  have  come  to 
fight  without  him,  recent  experience  tells  us  that  we  can  beat  the 
Carthaginians,  even  with  inferior  numbers. 

"Let  us  look  out  for  another  leader  (concluded  Theodorus)  in 
place  of  a  sacrilegious  temple-robber  whom  the  gods  have  now  aban- 
doned. If  Dionysius  will  consent  to  relinquish  his  dominion,  let 
him  retire  from  the  city  with  his  property  unmolested;  if  he  will 
not,  we  are  here  all  assembled,  we  are  possessed  of  our  arms,  and  we 
have  both  Italian  and  Peloponnesian  allies  by  our  side.  The  assem- 
bly will  determine  whether  it  will  choose  leaders  from  our  own  citi- 
zens— or  from  our  metropolis  Corinth — or  from  the  Spartans,  the 
presidents  of  all  Greece." 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  long  harangue  ascribed  to  Theo- 
dorus; the  first  occasion,  for  many  years,  on  which  the  voice  of  free 
speech  had  been  heard  publicly  in  Syracuse.  Among  the  charges 
advanced  against  Dionysius,  which  go  to  impeach  his  manner  of 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  there  are  several  which 
we  can  neither  admit  nor  reject,  from  our  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  But  the  enormities  ascribed  to  him  in  his  dealing  with 
the  Syracusans  —  the  fraud,  violence,  spoliation,  and  bloodshed, 
whereby  he  had  first  acquired,  and  afterward  upheld,  his  dominion 
over  them — these  are  assertions  of  matters  of  fact,  which  coincide  in 
the  main  with  the  previous  narrative  of  Diodorus,  and  which  we 
have  no  ground  for  contesting. 

Hailed  by  the  assembly  with  great  sympathy  and  acclamation, 
this  harangue  seriously  alarmed  Dionysius.  In  his  concluding  words 
Theodorus  had  invoked  the  protection  of  Corinth  as  woil  as  of 
Sparta,  against  the  despot,  whom  with  such  signal  courage  he  had 
thus  ventured  publicly  to  arraign.  Corinthians  as  well  as  Spartans 
were  now  lending  aid  in  the  defense,  under  the  command  of  Phara- 
kidas.  That  Spartan  officer  came  forward  to  speak  next  after  Theo- 
dorus. Among  various  other  sentiments  of  traditional  respect 
toward  Sparta,  there  still  prevailed  a  remnant  of  the  belief  that  she 
was  adverse  to  despots;  as  she  really  had  once  been,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  her  history.     Hence  the  Syracusans  hoped,  and  even  ex- 
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pected,  that  Pharakidas  would  second  the  protest  of  Theodorus,  and 
stand  forward  as  champion  of  freedom  to  the  first  Grecian  city  in 
Sicily.  Bitterly,  indeed,  were  they  disappointed.  Dionysius  had 
established  with  Pharakidas  relations  as  friendly  as  those  of  the 
Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  with  Kallibms  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
in  the  acropolis.  Accordingly  Pharakidas  in  his  speech  not  only 
discountenanced  the  proposition  just  made,  but  declared  himself 
emphatically  in  favor  of  the  despot;  intimating  that  he  had  been 
,  sent  to  aid  the  Syracusans  and  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians 
— not  to  put  down  the  dominion  of  Dionysius.  To  the  Syracusans 
this  declaration  was  denial  of  all  hope.  They  saw  plainly  that  in 
any  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  they  would  have  against 
them  not  merely  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius,  but  also  the  whole 
force  of  Sparta,  then  imperial  and  omnipotent;  represented  on  the 
present  occasion  by  Pharakidas,  as  it  had  been  in  a  previous  year  by 
Aristus.  They  were  condemned  to  bear  their  chains  in  silence,  not 
without  unavailing  curses  against  Sparta.  Meanwhile  Dionysius, 
thus  powerfully  sustained,  was  enabled  to  ride  over  the  perilous  and 
critical  juncture.  His  mercenaries  crowded  in  haste  round  his  per- 
son— having  probably  been  sent  for  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  a  free 
spokesman  was  heard.  And  he  was  thus  enabled  to  dismiss  an 
assembly,  which  had  seemed  for  one  short  instant  to  threaten  the  per- 
petuity of  his  dominion,  and  to  promise  emancipation  for  Syracuse. 

During  this  interesting  and  momentous  scene,  the  fate  of  Syracuse 
had  hung  upon  the  decision  of  Pharakidas:  for  Theodorus,  well 
aware  that  with  a  besieging  enemy  before  the  gates,  the  city  could 
not  be  left  without  a  supreme  authority,  had  conjured  the  Spartan 
commander,  with  his  Lacedaemonian  and  Corinthian  allies,  to  take 
into  his  own  hands  the  control  and  organization  of  the  popular  force. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pharakidas  could  have  done  this,  if  he 
had  been  so  disposed,  so  as  at  once  to  make  head  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians without,  and  to  restrain,  if  not  to  put  down,  the  despotism 
within.  Instead  of  undertaking  the  tutelary  intervention  solicited 
by  the  people,  he  threw  himself  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  strength- 
ened Dionysius  more  than  ever,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  peril. 
The  proceeding  of  Pharakidas  was  doubtless  conformable  to  his 
instructions  from  home,  as  well  as  to  the  oppressive  and  crushing 
policy  which  Sparta,  in  these  days  of  her  unresisted  empire  (between 
the  victory  of  iEgospotami  and  the  defeat  of  Knidus),  pursued 
throughout  the  Grecian  world. 

Dionysius  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which  he  had  thus  been 
assisted  to  escape.  Under  the  first  impression  of  alarm,  he  strove  to 
gain  something  like  popularity,  by  conciliatory  language  and  demean- 
or, by  presents  adroitly  distributed,  and  by  invitations  to  his  table. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  such  artifices,  the  lucky  turn, 
which  the  siege  was  now  taking,  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  aids 
for  building  up  his  full  power  anew. 
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It  was  not  the  arms  of  the  Syracusans,  but  the  wrath  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  whose  temple  (in  the  suburb  of  Achradina)  Imilkon 
had  pillaged,  that  ruined  the  besieging  army  before  Syracuse.  So 
the  piety  of  the  citizens  interpreted  that  terrific  pestilence  which  now 
began  to  rage  among  the  multitude  of  their  enemies  without.  The 
divine  wrath  was  indeed  seconded  (as  the  historian  informs  us)  by 
physical  causes  of  no  ordinary  severity.  The  vast  numbers  of  the 
host  were  closely  packed  together;  it  was  now  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  the  most  unhealthy  period  of  the  year;  moreover  this  sum- 
mer had  been  preternaturally  hot,  and  the  low  marshy  ground  near 
the  Great  Harbor,  under  the  chill  of  morning  contrasted  with  the 
burning  sun  of  noon,  was  the  constant  source  of  fever  and  pestilence. 
These  unseen  and  irresistible  enemies  fell  with  appalling  force  upon 
the  troops  of  Imilkon;  especially  upon  the  Libyans,  or  native  Afri- 
cans, who  were  found  the  most  susceptible.  The  intense  and  varied 
bodily  sufferings  of  this  distemper — the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread 
from  man  to  man — and  the  countless  victims  which  it  speedily  accu- 
mulated— appear  to  have  equaled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  worst  days 
of  the  pestilence  of  Athens  in  429  B.C.  Care  and  attendance  upon 
the  sick,  or  even  interment  of  the  dead,  became  impracticable;  so 
that  the  whole  camp  presented  a  scene  of  deplorable  agony,  aggra- 
vated by  the  horrors  and  stench  of  150,000  unburied  bodies.  The 
military  strength  of  the  Carthaginians  was  completely  prostrated  by 
such  a  visitation.  Far  from  being  able  to  make  progress  in  the  siege, 
they  were  not  even  able  to  defend  themselves  against  moderate 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans;  who  (like  the  Peloponnesians 
during  the  great  plague  of  Athens)  were  themselves  untouched  by 
the  distemper. 

Such  was  the  wretched  spectacle  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  clearly 
visible  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  To  overthrow  it  by  a  vigorous 
attack,  was  an  enterprise  not  difficult;  indeed,  so  sure,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dionysius,  that  in  organizing  his  plan  of  operation,  he  made  it 
the  means  of  deliberately  getting  rid  of  some  troops  in  the  city  who 
had  become  inconvenient  to  him.  Concerting  measures  for  a  simul- 
taneous assault  upon  the  Carthaginian  station  both  by  sea  and  land, 
he  intrusted  eighty  ships  of  war  to  Pharakidas  and  Leptines,  with 
orders  to  move  at  daybreak;  while  he  himself  conducted  a  body  of 
troops  out  of  the  city,  during  the  darkness  of  night;  issuing  forth  by 
Epipolse  and  Euryalus  (as  Gylippus  had  formerly  done  when  he  sur- 
prised Plemmyrium),  and  making  a  circuit  until  he  came,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Anapus,  to  the  temple  of  Kyane;  thus  getting  on 
the  laud-side  or  south-west  of  the  Carthaginian  position.  He  first 
dispatched  his  horsemen,  together  with  a  regiment  of  1000  mercenary 
foot-soldiers,  to  commence  the  attack.  These  latter  troops  had  be- 
come peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him,  having  several  times  engaged  in 
revolt  and  disturbance.  Accordingly,  while  he  now  ordered  them  up 
to  the  assault  in  conjunction  with  the  horse,  he  at  the  same  time  gave 
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secret  directions  to  the  horse  to  desert  their  comrades  and  take  flight. 
Both  his  orders  were  obeyed.  The  onset  having  been  made  jointly, 
in  the  heat  of  the  combat  the  horsemen  fled,  leaving  their  comrades 
all  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Carthaginians.  We  have  as  yet  heard 
nothing  about  difficulties  arising  to  Dionysius  from  his  mercenary 
troops,  on  whose  arms  his  dominion  rested;  and  what  we  are  here 
told  is  enough  merely  to  raise  curiosity  without  satisfying  it.  These 
men  are  said  to  have  been  mutinous  and  disaffected ;  a  fact  which 
explains,  if  it  does  not  extenuate,  the  gross  perfidy  of  deliberately 
inveigling  them  to  destruction,  while  he  still  professed  to  keep  them 
under  his  command. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  Dionysius  could 
afford  to  make  them  a  present  of  this  obnoxious  division.  His  own 
attack,  first  upon  the  fort  of  Polichne,  next  upon  that  near  the  naval 
station  at  Daskon,  was  conducted  with  spirit  and  success.  While 
the  defenders,  thinned  and  enfeebled  by  the  pestilence,  were  striving 
to  repel  him  on  the  land-side,  the  Syracusan  fleet  came  forth  from  its 
docks  in  excellent  spirits  and  order  to  attack  the  ships  at  the  station. 
These  Carthaginian  ships,  though  afloat  and  moored,  were  very  im- 
perfectly manned.  Before  the  crews  could  get  aboard  to  put  them 
on  their  defense,  the  Syracusan  triremes  and  quinqueremes,  ably 
rowed  and  with  their  brazen  beaks  well  directed,  drove  against  them 
on  the  quarter  or  mid-ships,  and  broke  through  the  line  of  their  tim- 
bers. The  crash  of  such  impact  was  heard  afar  off,  and  the  best 
ships  were  thus  speedily  disabled.  Following  up  their  success,  the 
Syracusans  jumped  aboard,  overpowered  the  crews,  or  forced  them 
to  seek  safety  as  they  could  in  flight.  The  distracted  Carthaginians 
being  thus  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  sea  and  by  land,  the  soldiers 
of  Dionysius  from  the  land -side  forced  their  way  through  the  en- 
trenchment to  the  shore,  where  forty  pentekonters  were  hauled  up, 
while  immediately  near  them  were  moored  both  merchantmen  and 
triremes.  The  assailants  set  fire  to  the  pentekonters;  upon  which  the 
flames,  rapidly  spreading  under  a  strong  wind,  communicated  pres- 
ently to  all  the  merchantmen  and  triremes  adjacent.  Unable  to  arrest 
this  terrific  conflagration,  the  crews  were  obliged  to  leap  overboard; 
while  the  vessels,  severed  from  their  moorings  by  the  burning  of  the 
cables,  drifted  against  each  other  under  the  wind,  until  the  naval 
station  at  Daskon  became  one  scene  of  ruin. 

Such  a  volume  of  flame,  though  destroying  the  naval  resources  of 
the  Carthaginians,  must  at  the  same  time  have  driven  off  the  assail- 
ing Syracusan  ships  of  war,  and  probably  also  the  assailants  by  land. 
But  to  those  who  contemplated  it  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  across 
the  breadth  of  the  Great  Harbor,  it  presented  a  spectacle  grand  and 
stimulating  in  the  highest  degree;  especially  when  the  fire  was  seen 
towering  aloft  amidst  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails  of  the  merchant- 
men. The  walls  of  the  city  were  crowded  with  spectators,  women, 
children,  and  aged  men,  testifying  their  exultation  by  loud  shouts, 
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and  stretching  their  hands  to  heaven — as  on  the  memorable  day, 
near  twenty  years  before,  when  they  gained  their  final  victory  in  the 
same  harbor,  over  the  Athenian  fleet.  Many  lads  and  elders,  too 
much  excited  to  remain  stationary,  rushed  into  such  small  craft  as 
they  could  And,  and  rowed  across  the  harbor  to  the  scene  of  action, 
where  they  rendered  much  service  by  preserving  part  of  the  cargoes, 
and  towing  away  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels  deserted  but  not  yet 
on  fire.  The  evening  of  this  memorable  day  left  Dionysius  and  the 
Syracusans  victorious  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  encamped  near  the 
temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  which  had  so  recently  been  occupied  by 
Imilkon.  Though  they  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  defenses  of  the 
latter  both  at  Polichne  and  at  Daskon,  and  in  inflicting  upon  him  a 
destructive  defeat,  yet  they  would  not  aim  at  occupying  his  camp, 
in  its  infected  and  deplorable  condition. 

On  two  former  occasions  during  the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen 
the  Carthaginian  armies  decimated  by  pestilence — near  Agrigentum 
and  near  Gela — previous  to  this  last  and  worst  calamity.  Imilkon, 
copying  the  weakness  of  Nikias  rather  than  the  resolute  prudence  of 
Demosthenes,  had  clung  to  his  insalubrious  camp  near  the  Great 
Harbor,  long  after  all  hope  of  reducing  Syracuse  had  ceased,  and 
while  suffering  and  death  to  the  most  awful  extent  were  daily  accumu- 
lating around  him.  But  the  recent  defeat  satisfied  even  him  that 
his  position  was  no  longer  tenable.  Retreat  was  indispensable ;  yet 
nowise  impracticable — with  the  brave  men,  Iberians  and  others,  in 
his  army,  with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior  on  his  side — had  he  pos- 
sessed the  good  qualities  as  well  as  the  defects  of  Nikias,  or  been 
capable  of  anything  like  that  unconquerable  energy  which  ennobled 
the  closing  days  of  the  latter.  Instead  of  taking  the  best  measures 
available  for  a  retiring  march,  Imilkon  dispatched  a  secret  envoy  to 
Dionysius,  unknown  to  the  Syracusans  generally;  tendering  to  him 
the  sum  of  300  talents  which  yet  remained  in  the  camp,  on  condition 
of  the  fleet  and  army  being  allowed  to  sail  to  Africa  unmolested.  Dio- 
nysius would  not  consent,  nor  would  the  Syracusans  have  confirmed 
any  such  consent,  to  let  them  all  escape;  but  he  engaged  to  permit 
the  departure  of  Imilkon  himself  with  the  native  Carthaginians.  The 
sum  of  300  talents  was  accordingly  sent  across  by  night  to  Ortygia; 
and  the  fourth  night  ensuing  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  Imilkon 
and  his  Carthaginians,  without  opposition  from  Dionysius.  During 
that  night  forty  of  their  ships,  filled  with  Carthaginians,  put  to  sea 
and  sailed  in  silence  out  of  the  harbor.  Their  stealthy  flight,  how- 
ever, did  not  altogether  escape  the  notice  of  the  Corinthian  seamen 
in  Syracuse;  who  not  only  apprised  Dionysius,  but  also  manned 
some  of  their  own  ships  and  started  in  pursuit.  They  overtook  and 
destroyed  one  or  two  of  the  slowest  sailers;  but  all  the  rest,  with 
Imilkon  himself,  accomplished  their  flight  to  Carthage. 

Dionysius — while  he  affected  to  obey  the  warning  of  the  Corin- 
thians, with  movements  intentionally  tardy  and  unavailing — applied 
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himself  with  earnest  activity  to  act  against  the  forsaken  army  remain- 
ing. During  the  same  night  he  led  out  his  troops  from  the  city  to 
the  vicinity  of  their  camp.  The  flight  of  Imilkon,  speedily  promul- 
gated, had  filled  the  whole  army  with  astonishment  and  consterna- 
tion. No  command — no  common  cause — no  bond  of  union — now 
remained  among  this  miscellaneous  hos^t,  already  prostrated  by  pre- 
vious misfortune.  The  Sikels  in  the  army,  being  near  to  their  own 
territory  and  knowing  the  roads,  retired  at  once,  before  daybreak, 
and  reached  their  homes.  Scarcely  had  they  passed,  when  the  Syra- 
cusan  soldiers  occupied  the  roads,  and  barred  the  like  escape  to 
others.  Amid  the  general  dispersion  of  the  abandoned  soldiers, 
some  perished  in  vain  attempts  to  force  the  passes,  others  threw 
down  their  arms  and  solicited  mercy.  The  Iberians  alone,  maintain- 
ing their  arms  and  order  with  unshaken  resolution,  sent  to  Dionysius 
propositions  to  transfer  to  him  their  service;  which  he  thought 
proper  to  accept,  enrolling  them  among  his  mercenaries.  All  the 
remaining  host,  principally  Libyans,  being  stripped  and  plundered 
by  his  soldiers,  became  his  captives,  and  were  probably  sold  as  slaves. 

The  heroic  efforts  of  Nikias,  to  open  for  his  army  a  retreat  in  the 
face  of  desperate  obstacles,  had  ended  in  a  speedy  death  as  prisoner 
at  Syracuse — yet  without  anything  worse  than  the  usual  fate  of 
prisoners  of  wrar.  But  the  base  treason  of  Imilkon,  though  he  insured 
a  safe  retreat  home  by  betraying  the  larger  portion  of  his  army, 
earned  for  him  only  a  short  prolongation  of  life  amid  the  extreme  of 
ignominy  and  remorse.  When  he  landed  at  Carthage  with  the  frac- 
tion of  his  army  preserved,  the  city  was  in  the  deepest  distress. 
Countless  family  losses,  inflicted  by  the  pestilence,  added  a  keener 
sting  to  the  unexampled  public  loss  and  humiliation  now  fully  made 
known.  Universal  mourning  prevailed;  all  public  and  private  busi- 
ness was  suspended;  all  the  temples  were  shut;  while  the  authorities 
and  the  citizens  met  Imilkon  in  sad  procession  on  the  shore.  The 
defeated  commander  strove  to  disarm  their  wrath,  by  every  demon- 
stration of  a  broken  and  prostrate  spirit.  Clothed  in  the  sordid  gar- 
ment of  a  slave,  he  acknowledged  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the  ruin, 
by  his  impiety  toward  the  gods;  for  it  wTas  they,  and  not  the  Syra- 
cusans,  who  had  been  his  real  enemies  and  conquerors.  He  visited 
all  the  temples,  with  wTords  of  atonement  and  supplication — replied 
to  all  the  inquiries  about  relatives  who  had  perished  under  the  dis- 
temper— and  then  retiring,  blocked  up  the  doors  of  his  house,  where 
he  starved  himself  to  death. 

Yet  the  season  of  misfortune  to  Carthage  was  not  closed  by  his 
decease.  Her  dominion  over  her  Libyan  subjects  was  always  harsh 
and  unpopular,  rendering  them  disposed  to  rise  against  her  at  any 
moment  of  calamity.  Her  recent  disaster  in  Sicily  would  have  been 
in  itself  perhaps  sufficient  to  stimulate  them  into  insurrection;  but 
its  effect  was  aggravated  by  their  resentment  for  the  deliberate 
betrayal  of  their  troops  serving  under  Imilkon,  not  one  of  whom 
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lived  to  come  back.  All  the  various  Libyan  subject-towns  had  on 
this  matter  one  common  feeling  of  indignation ;  all  came  together  in 
congress,  agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  formed  an  army  which  is 
said  to  have  reached  120,000  men.  They  established  their  head-quar- 
ters at  Tues  (Tunis),  a  town  within  short  distance  of  Carthage  itself, 
and  were  for  a  certain  time  so  much  stronger  in  the  field  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  remain  within  their  walls.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  star  of  this  great  commercial  city  was 
about  to  set  for  ever.  The  Carthaginians  themselves  were  in  the 
depth  of  despondency,  believing  themselves  to  be  under  the  wrath  of 
the  goddesses  Demeter  and  her  daughter  Persephone;  who,  not  con- 
tent with  the  terrible  revenge  already  taken  in  Sicily,  for  the  sac- 
rilege committed  by  Imilkon,  were  still  pursuing  them  into  Africa. 
Under  the  extreme  religious  terror  which  beset  the  city,  every  means 
were  tried  to  appease  the  offended  goddesses.  Had  it  been  supposed 
that  the  Carthaginian  gods  had  been  insulted,  expiation  would  have 
been  offered  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims — and  those  too  the 
most  precious,  such  as  beautiful  captives,  or  children  of  conspicuous 
citizens.  But  on  this  occasion,  the  insult  had  been  offered  to  Gre- 
cian gods,  and  atonement  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  milder 
ceremonies  of  Greece.  The  Carthaginians  had  never  yet  instituted 
in  their  city  any  worship  of  Demeter  or  Perephone;  they  now  estab- 
lished temples  in  honor  of  these  goddesses,  appointed  several  of  their 
most  eminent  citizens  to  be  priests,  and  consulted  the  Greeks  resident 
among  them,  as  to  the  form  of  worship  most  suitable  to  be  offered. 
After  having  done  this,  and  cleared  their  own  consciences,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  preparation  of  ships  and  men  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  the  war.  It  was  soon  found  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
were  not  implacable,  and  that  the  fortune  of  Carthage  was  returning. 
The  insurgents,  though  at  first  irresistible,  presently  fell  into  discord 
among  themselves  about  the  command.  Having  no  fleet,  they  became 
straitened  for  want  of  provisions,  while  Carthage  was  well  supplied 
by  sea  from  Sardinia.  From  these  and  similar  causes,  their  numer- 
ous host  gradually  melted  away,  and  rescued  the  Carthaginians  from 
alarm  at  the  point  where  they  were  always  weakest.  The  relations  of 
command  and  submission,  between  Carthage  and  her  Libyan  subjects, 
wrere  established  as  they  had  previously  stood,  leaving  her  to  recover 
slowly  from  her  disastrous  reverses. 

But  though  the  power  of  Carthage  in  Africa  was  thus  restored, 
in  Sicily  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  was  long  before  she 
could  again  make  head  with  effect  against  Dionysius,  who  was  left 
at  liberty  to  push  his  conquests  in  another  direction  against  the  Italiot 
Greeks.  The  remaining  operations  of  his  reign — successful  against 
the  Italiots,  unsuccessful  against  Carthage — wTill  come  to  be  recounted 
in  my  next  succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

Sicilian  affairs  (continued). — FROM   the   destruction   of   the 

CARTHAGINIAN    ARMY    BY    PESTILENCE    BEFORE    SYRACUSE,    DOWN 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  DIONYSIUS   THE  ELDER.      B.C.  394-367. 

In  my  preceding  chapter  I  described  the  first  eleven  years  of  the 
reign  of  Dionysius  called  the  elder,  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  down  to 
his  first  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians ;  which  war  ended  by  a 
sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favor,  at  a  time  when  he  was  hard 
pressed  and  actually  besieged.  The  victorious  Carthaginian  army 
before  Syracuse  was  utterly  ruined  by  a  terrible  pestilence,  followed 
by  ignominious  treason  on  the  part  of  its  commander  Imilkon. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  30  years  we  read  of  four  distinct 
epidemic  distempers,  each  of  frightful  severity,  as  having  afflicted 
Carthage  and  her  armies  in  Sicily,  without  touching  either  Syracuse 
or  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Such  epidemics  were  the  most  irresistible  of 
all  enemies  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  most  effective  allies  to 
Dionysius.  The  second  and  third — conspicuous  among  the  many 
fortunate  events  of  his  life — occurred  at  the  exact  juncture  necessary 
for  rescuing  him  from  a  tide  of  superiority  in  the  Carthaginian  arms, 
which  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  overwhelm  him  completely.  Upon 
what  physical  conditions  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  a  calamity 
depended,  together  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  confined  to 
Carthage  and  her  armies,  we  know  partially  in  respect  to  the  third 
of  the  four  cases,  but  not  at  all  in  regard  to  the  others. 

The  flight  of  Imilkon  with  the  Carthaginians  from  Syracuse  left 
Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans  in  the  full  swing  of  triumph.  The 
conquests  made  by  Imilkon  were  altogether  lost,  and  the  Carthagin- 
ian dominion  in  Sicily  was  now  cut  down  to  that  restricted  space  in 
the  western  corner  of  the  island,  which  it  had  occupied  prior  to  the 
invasion  of  Hannibal  in  409  B.C.  So  prodigious  a  success  probably 
enabled  Dionysius  to  put  down  the  opposition  recently  manifested 
among  the  Syracusans  to  the  continuance  of  his  rule.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  his  mercenaries,  who,  having 
been  for  some  time  without  pay,  manifested  such  angry  discontent 
as  to  threaten  his  downfall.  Dionysius  seized  the  person  of  their 
commander,  the  Spartan  Aristoteles:  upon  which  the  soldiers 
mutinied  and  flocked  in  arms  round  his  residence,  demanding  in 
fierce  terms  both  the  liberty  of  their  commander  and  the  payment  of 
their  arrears.  Of  these  demands  Dionysius  eluded  the  first  by  saying 
that  he  would  send  away  Aristoteles  to  Sparta,  to  be  tried  and  dealt 
with  among  his  own  countrymen :  as  to  the  second,  he  pacified  the 
soldiers  by  assigning  to  them,  in  exchange  for  their  pay,  the  town 
and  territory  of  Leontini.     Willingly  accepting  this  rich  bribe,  the 
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most  fertile  soil  of  the  island,  the  mercenaries  quitted  Syracuse  to 
the  number  of  10,000  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  newly  assigned 
town,  while  Dionysius  hired  new  mercenaries  in  their  place.  To 
these  (including  perhaps  the  Iberians  or  Spaniards  who  had  recently 
passed  from  the  Carthaginian  service  into  his)  and  to  the  slaves 
whom  he  had  liberated,  he  intrusted  the  maintenance  of  his  do- 
minion. 

These  few  facts,  which  are  all  that  we  hear,  enable  us  to  see  that 
the  relations  between  Dionysius  and  the  mercenaries  by  whose  means 
he  ruled  Syracuse  were  troubled  and  difficult  to  manage.  But  they 
do  not  explain  to  us  the  full  cause  of  such  discord.  We  know  that 
a  short  time  before  Dionysius  had  rid  himself  of  1000  obnoxious 
mercenaries  by  treacherously  betraying  them  to  death  in  a  battle  with 
the  Carthaginians.  Moreover,  he  would  hardly  have  seized  the  per- 
son of  Aristoteles,  and  sent  him  away  for  trial,  if  the  latter  had  done 
nothing  more  than  demand  pay  really  due  to  his  soldiers.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  discontent  of  the  mercenaries  rested  upon  deeper 
causes,  perhaps  connected  with  that  movement  in  the  Syracusan 
mind  against  Dionysius,  manifested  openly  in  the  invective  of  Theo- 
dorus.  We  should  have  been  glad  also  to  know  how  Dionysius  pro- 
posed to  pay  the  new  mercenaries,  if  he  had  no  means  of  paying  the 
old.  The  cost  of  maintaining  his  standing  army,  upon  whomsoever 
it  fell,  must  have  been  burdensome  in  the  extreme.  What  became 
of  the  previous  residents  and  proprietors  at  Leontini,  who  must  have 
been  dispossessed  when  this  much  coveted  site  was  transferred  to 
the  mercenaries?  On  all  these  points  we  are  unfortunately  left  in 
ignorance. 

Dionysius  now  set  forth  toward  the  north  of  Sicily  to  re-establish 
Messene;  while  those  other  Sicilians,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
their  abodes  by  the  Carthaginians,  got  together  and  returned.  In 
reconstituting  Messene  after  its  demolition  by  Imilkon,  he  obtained 
the  means  of  of  planting  there  a  population  altogether  in  his  inter- 
ests, suitable  to  the  aggressive  designs  which  he  was  already  contem- 
plating against  Rhegium  and  the  other  Italian  Greeks.  He  estab- 
lished in  it  1000  Lokrians — 4,000  persons  from  another  city  the  name 
of  which  we  cannot  certainly  make  out — and  600  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  Messenians.  These  latter  had  been  expelled  by  Sparta  from 
Zakynthus  and  Naupaktus  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  had  taken  service  in  Sicily  with  Dionysius.  Even  here  the 
hatred  of  Sparta  followed  them.  Her  remonstrances  against  his 
project  of  establishing  them  in  a  city  of  consideration  bearing  their 
own  ancient  name,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  them:  upon  which  he 
planted  them  on  a  portion  of  the  Abakene  territory  on  the  northern 
coast.  They  gave  to  their  new  city  the  name  of  Tyndaris,  admitted 
many  new  residents,  and   conducted  their  affairs  so  prudently  as 

Sresently  to  attain  a  total  of  5,000  citizens.     Neither  here  nor  at 
[essene  do  we  find  any  mention  made  of  the  re-establishment  gf 
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those  inhabitants  who  had  fled  when  Imilkon  took  Messene,  and  wh<? 
formed  nearly  all  the  previous  population  of  the  city,  for  very  few  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  slain.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius 
readmitted  them  when  he  reconstituted  Messene.  Renewing  with 
care  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  which  had  been  demolished  by 
Imilkon,  he  placed  in  it  some  of  his  mercenaries  as  garrison. 

Dionysius  next  undertook  several  expeditions  against  the  Sikels  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  who  had  joined  Imilkon  in  his  recent 
attack  upon  Syracuse.  He  conquered  several  of  their  towns,  and 
established  alliances  with  two  of  their  most  powerful  princes,  at 
Agyrium  and  Kentoripae.  Enna  and  Kephalcedium  were  also  be- 
trayed to  him,  as  well  as  the  Carthaginian  dependency  of  Solus.  By 
these  proceedings,  which  appear  to  have  occupied  some  time,  he 
acquired  powerful  ascendency  in  the  central  and  north-east  parts  of 
the  island,  while  his  garrison  at  Messene  insured  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  Italy. 

His  acquisition  of  this  important  fortified  position  was  well  under* 
stood  to  imply  ulterior  designs  against  Rhegium  and  the  other  Grecian 
cities  in  the  south  of  Italy,  among  whom  accordingly  a  lively  alarm 
prevailed.  The  numerous  exiles  whom  he  had  expelled,  not  merely 
from  Syracuse,  but  also  from  Naxos,  Katana,  and  the  other  con- 
quered towns,  having  no  longer  any  assured  shelter  in  Sicily,  had 
been  forced  to  cross  over  into  Italy,  where  they  were  favorably 
received  both  at  Kroton  and  Rhegium.  One  of  these  exiles,  Heloris, 
once  the  intimate  friend  of  Dionysius,  was  even  appointed  general 
of  the  forces  of  Rhegium ;  forces  at  that  time  not  only  powerful  on 
land,  but  sustained  by  a  fleet  of  70  or  80  triremes.  Under  his  com- 
mand, a  Rhegine  force  crossed  the  strait  for  the  purpose  partly  of 
besieging  Messene,  partly  of  establishing  the  Naxian  and  Katanean 
exiles  at  Mylse  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  not  far  from 
Messene.  Neither  scheme  succeeded :  Heloris  was  repulsed  at  Mes- 
sene with  loss,  while  the  new  settlers  at  Mylse  were  speedily  expelled. 
The  command  of  the  strait  was  thus  fully  maintained  to  Dionysius : 
who,  on  the  point  of  undertaking  an  aggressive  expedition  over  to 
Italy,  was  delayed  only  by  the  necessity  of  capturing  the  newly 
established  Sikel  town  on  the  hill  of  Taurus — or  Tauromenium. 
The  Sikels  defended  this  position,  in  itself  high  and  strong,  with 
unexpected  valor  and  obstinacy.  It  was  the  spot  on  which  the  primi- 
tive Grecian  colonists  who  first  came  to  Sicily  had  originally  landed, 
and  from  whence  therefore  the  successive  Hellenic  encroachments 
upon  the  pre-established  Sikel  population  had  taken  their  commence- 
ment. This  fact,  well  known  to  both  parties,  rendered  the  capture 
on  one  side  as  much  a  point  of  honor  as  the  preservation  on  the  other.; 
Dionysius  spent  months  in  the  siege,  even  throughout  midwinter, 
while  the  snow  covered  this  hill-top.  He  made  reiterated  assaults, 
which  were  always  repulsed.  At  last,  on  one  moonless  winter  night, 
lie  found  means  to  scramble  over  some  almost  inaccessible  crags  to 
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a  portion  of  the  town  less  defended,  and  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  one 
of  the  two  fortified  portions  into  which  it  was  divided.  Having 
taken  the  first  part,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the  second. 
But  the  Sikels,  resisting  with  desperate  valor,  repulsed  him,  and 
compelled  the  storming  party  to  flee  in  disorder,  amid  the  darkness 
of  night  and  over  the  most  difficult  ground.  Six  hundred  of  them 
were  slain  on  the  spot,  scarcely  any  escaped  without  throwing  away 
their  arms.  Even  Dionysius  himself,  being  overthrown  by  the  thrust 
of  a  spear  on  his  cuirass,  was  with  difficulty  picked  up  and  carried 
off  alive;  all  his  arms  except  the  cuirass  being  left  behind.  He  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was  long  in  recovering  from  his  wound: 
the  rather  as  his  eyes  also  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  snow. 

So  manifest  a  reverse,  before  a  town  comparatively  insignificant, 
lowered  his  military  reputation,  and  encouraged  his  enemies  through- 
out the  island.  The  Agrigentines  and  others,  throwing  off  their 
dependence  upon  him,  proclaimed  themselves  autonomous;  banisn- 
ing  those  leaders  among  them  who  upheld  his  interest.  Many  of  the 
Sikels  also,  elated  with  the  success  of  their  countrymen  at  Taurome- 
nium,  declared  openly  against  him ;  joining  the  Carthaginian  general 
Magon,  who  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  disaster  before  Syra- 
cuse, again,  exhibited  the  force  of  Carthage  in  the  field. 

Since  the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  Magon  had  remained  tranquil 
in  the  western  or  Carthaginian  corner  of  the  island,  recruiting  the 
strength  and  courage  of  his  countrymen,  and  taking  unusual  pains 
to  conciliate  the  attachment  of  the  dependent  native  towns.  Re-en- 
forced in  part  by  the  exiles  expelled  by  Dion)^sius,  he  was  now  in  a 
condition  to  assume  the  aggressive,  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  tiic 
Sikels  after  their  successful  defense  of  Tauromenium.  He  even 
ventured  to  overrun  and  ravage  the  Messenian  territory;  but  Diony- 
sius, being  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  marched  against  him, 
defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Abakaena,  and  forced  him  to  retire  again 
westward,  until  fresh  troops  were  sent  to  him  from  Carthage. 

Without  pursuing  Magon,  Dionysius  returned  to  Syracuse,  from 
whence  he  presently  set  forth  to  execute  his  projects  against  Rhe- 
gium,  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships  of  war.  So  skillfully  did  he  arrange 
or  mask  his  movements,  that  he  arrived  at  night  at  the  gates  and 
under  the  walls  of  Rhegium,  without  the  least  suspicion  on  the  part 
of.  the  citizens.  Applying  combustibles  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  (as  he 
had  once  done  successfully  at  the  gate  of  Achradina),  he  at  the  same 
time  planted  his  ladders  against  the  walls,  and  attempted  an  escalade. 
Surprised  and  in  small  numbers,  the  citizens  began  their  defense; 
but  the  attack  was  making  progress,  had  not  the  general  Heloris, 
instead  of  trying  to  extinguish  the  flames,  bethought  himself  of  en- 
couraging them  by  heaping  on  dry  fagots  and  other  matters.  The  con- 
flagration became  so  violent,  that  even  the  assailants  themselves  were 
kept  off  until  time  was  given  for  the  citizens  to  mount  the  walls  in 
force;  and  the  city  was  saved  from  capture  by  burning  a  portion  of  it 
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Disappointed  in  his  hopes,  Dionysius  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  ravaging  the  neighboring  territory ;  after  which,  he  concluded  a 
truce  of  one  year  with  the  Rhegines,  and  then  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse. 

This  step  was  probably  determined  by  news  of  the  movements  of 
Magon,  who  was  in  the  field  anew  with  a  mercenary  force  reckoned 
at  80,000  men — Libyan,  Sardinian,  and  Italian — obtained  from  Car- 
thage, where  hope  of  Sicilian  success  was  again  reviving.  Magon 
directed  his  march  through  the  Sikel  population  in  the  center  of  the 
island,  receiving  the  adhesion  of  many  of  their  various  townships. 
Agyrium,  however,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all,  resisted 
him  as  an  enemy.  Agyris,  the  despot  of  the  place,  who  had  con- 
quered much  of  the  neighboring  territory,  and  had  enriched  himself 
by  the  murder  of  several  opulent  proprietors,  maintained  strict  alli- 
ance with  Dionysius.  The  latter  speedily  came  to  his  aid,  with  a 
force  stated  at  £0,000  men,  Syracusans  and  mercenaries.  Admitted 
into  the  city,  and  co-operating  with  Agyris,  who  furnished  abundant 
supplies,  he  soon  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  great  straits.  Magon 
was  encamped  near  the  river  Chrysas,  between  Agyrium  and  Mor- 
gantine ;  in  an  enemy's  country,  harassed  by  natives  who  perfectly 
knew  the  ground,  and  who  cut  off  in  detail  all  his  parties  sent 
out  to  obtain  provisions.  The  Syracusans  indeed,  disliking  or 
mistrusting  such  tardy  methods,  impatiently  demanded  leave  to 
make  a  vigorous  attack:  and  when  Dionysius  refused,  affirming 
that  with  a  little  patience  the  enemy  must  be  speedily  starved 
out,  they  left  the  camp  and  returned  home.  Alarmed  at  their 
desertion,  he  forthwith  issued  a  requisition  for  a  large  number 
of  slaves  to  supply  their  places.  But  at  this  very  juncture,  there 
arrived  a  proposition  from  the  Carthaginians  to  be  allowed  to  make 
peace  and  retire ;  which  Dionysius  granted,  on  condition  that  they 
should  abandon  to  him  the  Sikels  and  their  territory — especially  Tau- 
romenium.  Upon  these  terms  peace  was  accordingly  concluded,  and 
Magon  again  returned  to  Carthage. 

Relieved  from  these  enemies,  Dionysius  was  enabled  to  roster* 
those  slaves,  whom  he  had  levied  under  the  recent  requisition,  to  then 
masters.  Having  established  his  dominion  fully  amorg  the  Sikei^ 
he  again  marched  against  Tauromenium,  which  on  ttis  occasion  w<\, 
unable  to  resist  him.  The  Sikels,  "who  had  so  vj^ntly  defended  it,, 
were  driven  out  to  make  room  for  new  inbi«oitants,  chosen  from 
among  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius. 

Thus  master  both  of  Messene  and  Tauromenium,  the  two  most 
important  maritime  posts  on  the  ItelUn  siue  of  Sicily,  Dionysius  pre- 
pared to  execute  his  ulterior  schemes  against  the  Greeks  in  the  south 
of  Italy.  These  still  powerful,  though  once  far  more  powerful,  cities 
were  now  suffering  under  a  cause  of  decline  common  to  all  the  Hel- 
lenic colonies  on  the  continent.  The  indigenous  population  of  the 
interior  had  been  re-enforced,  or  enslaved,  by  more  warlike  emigrants 
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from  behind,  who  now  pressed  upon  the  maritime  Grecian  cities  with 
encroachment;  difficult  to  resist. 

It  was  the  Samnites,  a  branch  of  the  hardy  Sabellian  race,  moun- 
taineers from  the  central  portion  of  the  Apennine  range,  who  had 
been  recently  spreading-  themselves  abroad  as  formidable  assailants. 
About  420  b.c.  they  had  established  themselves  in  Capua  and  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Campania,  expelling  or  dispossessing  the  previous  Tus- 
can proprietors.  From  thence,  about  416  B.C.,  they  reduced  the 
neighboring  city  of  Cumae,  the  most  ancient  western  colony  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  The  neighboring  Grecian  establishments  of  Neapolis 
and  Dikaearchia  seem  also  to  have  come,  like  Cumae,  under  tribute  and 
dominion  to  the  Campanian  Samnites,  and  thus  became  partially  dis- 
hellenized.  These  Campanians  of  Samnite  race  have  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  as  employed  on  mercenary 
service  both  in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians  and  in  those  of  Dio- 
nysius.  But  the  great  migration  of  this  warlike  race  was  farther  to  the 
south-east,  down  the  line  of  the  Apennines  toward  the  Tarentine 
Gulf  and  the  Sicilian  strait.  Under  the  name  of  Lucanians  they 
established  a  formidable  power  in  these  regions,  subjugating  the 
(Enotrian  population  there  settled.  The  Lucauian  power  seems  to 
have  begun  and  to  have  gradually  increased  from  about  430  b.c  At 
its  maximum  (about  380-360  b.c.)  it  comprehended  most  part  of  the 
inland  territory  and  considerable  portions  of  the  coast,  especially  the 
southern  coast — bounded  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Metapon- 
tum,  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  across  the  breadth  of  Italy  to  Poseidonia 
or  Paestum,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silaris,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Lower  sea.  It  was  about  356  b.c  that  the  rural  serfs  called  Bruttians 
rebelled  against  the  Lucanians  and  robbed  them  of  the  southern  part 
of  this  territory;  establishing  an  independent  dominion  in  the  inland 
portion  of  what  is  now  called  the  Farther  Calabria — extending  from 
a  boundary-line  drawn  across  Italy  between  Thurii  and  Laus,  down 
to  near  the  Sicilian  strait.  About  332  b.c  commenced  the  occasional 
intervention  of  the  Epirotic  kings  from  the  one  side,  and  the  perse- 
vering efforts  of  Rome  from  the  other,  which,  after  long  and  valiant 
struggles,  left  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  all  Roman  subjects. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached  these  Lucanians,  having 
conquered  the  Greek  cities  of  Poseidonia  (or  Paestum)  and  Laus, with 
much  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Gulfs  of  Poseidonia  and 
.  Tarentum,  severely  harassed  the  inhabitants  of  Thurii,  and  alarmed 
all  the  neighboring  Greek  cities  down  to  Rhcgium.  So  serious  was 
the  alarm  of  these  cities  that  several  of  them  contracted  an  intimate 
defensive  alliance,  strengthening  for  the  occasion  that  feeble  synod- 
ical  band,  and  sense  of  Italiot  communion,  the  form  and  trace  of 
which  seem  to  have  subsisted  without  the  reality,  even  under  marked 
enmity  between  particular  cities.  The  conditions  of  the  newly  con- 
tracted alliance  were  most  stringent;  not  only  binding  each  city  to 
assist  at  the  first  summons  any  other  city  invaded  by  the  Lucanians, 
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"but  also  pronouncing  that,  if  this  obligation  were  neglected,  the  gen- 
erals of  the  disobedient  city  should  be  condemned  to  death.  How- 
ever, at  this  time  the  Italiot  Greeks  were  not  less  afraid  of  Dionysius- 
and  his  aggressive  enterprises  from  the  south  than  of  the  Lucanians 
from  the  north;  and  their  defensive  alliance  was  intended  against 
both.  To  Dionysius,  on  the  contrary,  the  invasion  of  the  Lucanians 
from  land-ward  was  a  fortunate  incident  for  the  success  of  his  own 
schemes.  Their  concurrent  designs  against  the  same  enemies  speedily 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  alliance  between  the  two.  Among 
the  allies  of  Dionysius,  too,  we  must  number  the  Epizephyrian  Lok- 
rians;  who  not  only  did  not  join  the  Italiot  confederacy,  but  espoused 
his  cause  against  it  with  ardor.  The  enmity  of  the  Lokrians  against 
their  neighbors  the  Rhegines  was  ancient  and  bitter;  exceeded  only 
by  that  of  Dionysius,  who  never  forgave  the  refusal  of  the  Rhegines 
to  permit  him  to  marry  a  wife  out  of  their  city,  and  was  always  grate- 
ful to  the  Lokrians  for  having  granted  to  him  the  privilege  which 
their  neighbors  had  refused. 

Wishing  as  yet,  if  possible,  to  avoid  provoking  the  other  members 
of  the  Italiot  confederacy,  Dionysius  still  professed  to  be  revenging 
himself  exclusively  upon  Rhegium;  against  which  he  conducted  a 
powerful  force  from  Syracuse.  Twenty  thousand  foot,  1000  horse, 
and  120  ships  of  war,  are  mentioned  as  the  total  of  his  armament- 
Disembarking  near  Lokri,  he  marched  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
peninsula  in  a  westerly  direction,  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the 
Rhegian  territory,  and  then  encamped  near  the  strait  on  the  northern 
side  of  Rhegium.  His  fleet  followed  coastwise  round  Cape  Zephyr- 
ium  to  the  same  point.  While  he  was  pressing  the  siege,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Italiot  synod  dispatched  from  Kroton  a  fleet  of  60  sail,  to 
assist  in  the  defense.  Their  ships,  having  rounded  Cape  Zephyrium, 
were  nearing  Rhegium  from  the  south,  when  Dionysius  himself 
approached  to  attack  them,  with  fifty  ships  detached  from  his  force, 
Though  inferior  in  number,  his  fleet  was  probably  superior  in  respect 
to  size  and  equipment;  so  that  the  Krotoniate  captains,  not  daring  to 
hazard  a  battle,  ran  their  ships  ashore.  Dionysius  here  attacked 
them,  and  would  have  towed  off  all  the  ships  (without  their  crews)  aa 
prizes,  had  not  the  scene  of  action  lain  so  near  to  Rhegium  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  city  could  come  forth  in  re-enforcement  while 
his  own  army  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.  The  numbers 
and  courage  of  the  Rhegines  baffled  his  efforts,  rescued  the  ships,  and 
hauled  them  all  up  upon  the  shore  in  safety.  Obliged  to  retire  without 
success,  Dionysius  was  farther  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm,  which 
exposed  his  fleet  to  the  utmost  danger.  Seven  of  his  ships  were 
driven  ashore ;  their  crews,  1500  in  number,  being  either  drowned  or 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Rhegines.  The  rest,  after  great  danger 
and  difficulty,  either  rejoined  the  main  fleet  or  got  into  the  harbor  of 
Messene,  where  Dionysius  himself  in  his  quinquereme  also  found 
refuge,  but  only  at  midnight,  and  after  imminent  risk  for  several 
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hours.  Disheartened  by  this  misfortune  as  well  as  by  the  approach 
of  winter,  he  withdrew  his  forces  for  the  present  and  returned  to 
Syracuse. 

A  pare  of  his  fleet,  however,  under  Leptines,  was  dispatched  north- 
ward along  the  south-western  coast  of  Italy  to  the  Gulf  of  Elea,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Lucanians;  who  from  that  coast  and  from  inland 
were  invading  the  inhabitants  of  Thurii  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf. 
Thurii  was  the  successor,  though  with  far  inferior  power,  of  the  arv 
cient  Sybaris;  whose  dominion  had  once  stretched  across  from  sea 
to  sea,  comprehending  the  town  of  Laus,  now  a  Lucanian  possession. 
Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  Lucanians,  the  Thurians  had 
dispatched  an  urgent  message  to  their  allies,  who  were  making  all 
haste  to  arrive,  pursuant  to  covenant.  But  before  such  junction 
could  possibly  take  place  the  Thurians,  confiding  in  their  own  native 
force  of  14,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  marched  against  the  enemy 
single-handed.  The  Lucanian  invaders  retreated,  pursued  by  the  Thu- 
rians; who  followed  them  even  into  that  mountainous  region  of  the 
Appenines  which  stretches  between  the  two  seas,  and  which  presents 
the  most  formidable  danger  and  difficulty  for  all  military  operations. 
They  assailed  successfully  a  fortified  post  or  village  of  the  Lucani- 
ans, which  fell  into  their  hands  with  a  rich  plunder.  By  such  par- 
tial advantage  they  were  so  elated  that  they  ventured  to  cross  over 
all  the  mountain  passes  even  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  southern 
sea,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  flourishing  town  of  Laus — 
once  the  dependency  of  their  Sybaritan  predecessors.  But  the  Luca- 
nians, having  allured  them  into  these  impracticable  paths,  closed 
upon  them  behind  with  greatly  increased  numbers,  forbade  all  retreat, 
and  shut  them  up  in  a  plain  surrounded  with  high  and  precipitous 
cliffs.  Attacked  in  this  plain  by  numbers  double  their  own,  the  un- 
fortunate Thurians  underwent  one  of  the  most  bloody  defeats  re- 
corded in  Grecian  history.  Out  of  their  14,000  men,  10,000  were 
slain,  under  merciless  orders  from  the  Lucanians  to  give  no  quarter. 
The  remainder  contrived  to  flee  to  a  hill  near  the  sea  shore,  from 
whence  they  saw  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  coasting  along  at  no  great 
distance.  Distracted  with  terror,  they  were  led  to  fancy  or  to  hope 
that  these  were  the  ships  expected  from  Rhegium  to  their  aid;  though 
the  Rhegians  would  naturally  send  their  ships  when  demanded,  to 
Thurii,  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  not  to  the  lowrer  sea  near  Laus.  Un- 
der this  impression,  1000  of  them  swam  off  from  the  shore  to  seek 
protection  on  ship-board.  But  they  found  themselves,  unfortunately, 
on  board  the  fleet  of  Leptines,  brother  and  admiral  of  Dionysius, 
come  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the  Lucanians.  With  a  gen- 
erosity not  less  unexpected  than  honorable,  this  officer  saved  their 
lives,  and  also,  as  it  would  appear,  the  lives  of  all  the  other  defense- 
less survivors;  persuading  or  constraining  the  Lucanians  to  release 
them,  on  receiving  one  mina  of  silver  per  man. 

This  act  of  Hellenic  sympathy  restored  three  or  four  thousand  cit- 
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izens  on  ransom  to  Thurii,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  massacred 
or  sold  by  the  barbarous  Lucanians,  and  procured  the  warmest  es- 
teem for  Leptines  personally  among  the  Thurians  and  other  Italiot 
Greeks.  But  it  incurred  the  strong  displeasure  of  Dionysius,  who 
now  proclaimed  openly  his  project  of  subjugating  these  Greeks,  and 
was  anxious  to  encourage  the  Lucanians  as  indispensable  allies.  Ac- 
cordingly he  dismissed  Leptines,  and,  named  as  admiral  his  other 
brother  Thearides.  He  then  proceeded  to  conduct  afresh  expedition; 
no  longer  intended  against  Rhegium  alone,  but  against  all  the  Italiot 
Greeks.  He  departed  from  Syracuse  with  a  powerful  force— 20,000 
foot  and  3,000  horse,  with  which  he  marched  by  land  in  five  days  to 
Messene ;  his  fleet  under  Thearides  accompanying  him — 40  ships  of 
war  and  300  transports  with  provisions.  Having  first  successfully 
surprised  and  captured  near  the  Lipari  isles  a  Rhegian  squadron  of 
ten  ships,  the  crews  of  which  he  constituted  prisoners  at  Messene; 
he  transported  his  army  across  the  strait  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to 
Kaulonia — on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and  conterminous 
with  the  northern  border  of  his  allies  the  Lokrians.  He  attacked 
this  place  vigorously,  with  the  best  siege  machines  which  his  arsenal 
furnished. 

The  Italiot  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  mustered  their  united  force 
to  relieve  it.  Their  chief  center  of  action  was  Kroton,  where  most 
of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  the  most  forward  of  all  champions  in  the 
cause,  were  now  assembled.  One  of  these  exiles,  Heloris  (who  had 
before  been  named  general  by  the  Rhegines),  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  collective  army ;  an  arrangement  neutralizing  all 
local  jealousies.  Under  the  cordial  sentiment  prevailing,  an  army 
was  mustered  at  Kroton,  estimated  at  25,000  foot  and  2,000  horse; 
by  what  cities  furnished,  or  in  what  proportions,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  At  the  head  of  these  troops,  Heloris  marched  southward  from 
Kroton  to  the  river  Elleporus  not  far  from  Kaulonia;  where  Diony- 
sius, raising  the  siege,  met  him.  He  was  about  four  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  Krotoniate  army,  when  he  learnt  from  his  scouts  that  He- 
loris with  a  chosen  regiment  of  500  men  (perhaps  Syracusan  exiles 
like  himself)  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  main  body.  Mov- 
ing rapidly  forward  in  the  night,  Dionysius  surprised  this  advanced 
guard  at  break  of  day,  completely  isolated  from  the  rest.  Heloris, 
while  he  dispatched  instant  messages  to  accelerate  the  coming  up  of 
the  main  body,  defended  himself  with  his  small  band  against  over- 
whelming superiority  of  numbers.  But  the  odds  were  too  great. 
After  a  heroic  resistance,  he  was  slain,  and  his  companions  nearly 
all  cut  to  pieces  before  the  main  body,  though  they  came  up  at  full 
speed,  could  arrive. 

The  hurried  pace  of  the  Italiot  army,  however,  though  it  did  not 
suffice  to  save  the  general,  was  of  fatal  efficacy  in  deranging  their 
own  soldierlike  array.  Confused  and  disheartened  by  finding  that 
Heloris  was  slain,  which  left  them  without  a  general  to  direct  the 
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battle  or  restore  order,  the  Italiots  fought  for  some  time  against  Dio- 
nysius,  but  were  at  length  defeated  with  severe  loss.  They  effected 
their  retreat  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighboring  eminence,  very 
difficult  to  attack,  yet  destitute  of  water  and  provisions.  Here  Dio- 
nysius  blocked  them  up,  without  attempting  an  attack,  but  keeping 
the  strictest  guard  round  the  hill  during  the  whole  remaining  day  and 
the  ensuing  night.  The  heat  of  the  next  day,  with  total  want  of  wa- 
ter, so  subdued  their  courage,  that  they  sent  to  Dionysius  a  herald 
with  propositions  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  depart  on  a  stipulated 
ransom.  But  the  terms  were  peremptorily  refused;  they  were  or- 
dered to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  at  discretion.  Against 
this  terrible  requisition  they  stood  out  yet  awhile,  until  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  physical  exhaustion  and  suffering  drove  them  to  sur- 
render, about  the  eighth  hoar  of  the  day. 

More  than  10,000  disarmed  Greeks  descended  from  the  hill  and 
defiled  before  Dionysius,  who  numbered  the  companies  as  they 
passed  with  a  stick.  As  his  savage  temper  was  well  known,  they 
expected  nothing  short  of  the  harshest  sentence.  So  much  the 
greater  was  their  astonishment  and  delight,  when  they  found  them- 
selves treated  not  merely  with  lenity,  but  with  generosity.  Diony- 
sius released  them  all  without  even  exacting  a  ransom ;  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  most  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  leaving 
their  autonomy  undisturbed.  He  received  the  warmest  thanks, 
accompanied  by  votes  of  golden  wreaths,  from  the  prisoners  as  well 
as  from  the  cities;  while  among  the  general  public  of  Greece,  the  act 
was  hailed  as  forming  the  prominent  glory  of  his  political  life.  Such 
admiration  was  well  deserved,  looking  to  the  laws  of  war  then  preva- 
lent. 

With  the  Krotoniates  and  other  Italiot  Greeks  (except  Rhegium 
and  Lokri)  Dionysius  had  had  no  marked  previous  relations,  and 
therefore  had  not  contracted  any  strong  personal  sentiment  either  of 
antipathy  or  favor.  With  Rhegium  and  Lokri  the  case  was  differ- 
ent. To  the  Lokrians  he  was  strongly  attached:  against  the  Rhe- 
gines  his  animosity  was  bitter  and  implacable,  manifesting  itself  in  a 
more  conspicuous  manner  by  contrast  with  his  recent  dismissal  of 
the  Krotoniate  prisoners;  a  proceeding  which  had  been  probably 
dictated,  in  great  part,  by  his  anxiety  to  have  his  hands  free  for  the 
attack  of  isolated  Rhegium.  After  having  finished  the  arrange- 
ments consequent  upon  his  victory,  he  marched  against  that  city  and 
prepared  to  besiege  it.  The  citizens,  feeling  themselves  without 
hope  of  succor,  and  intimidated  by  the  disaster  of  the  Italiot  allies, 
sent  out  heralds  to  beg  for  moderate  terms,  and  imploring  him  to 
abstain  from  extreme  or  unmeasured  rigor.  For  the  moment,  Diony- 
sius seemed  to  comply  with  their  request.  He  granted  them  peace, 
on  condition  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war,  seventy 
in  number — that  they  should  pay  to  him  300  talents  in  money — and 
that  they  should  place  in  his  hands  100  hostages.     All  these  demands 
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informed  Rnt  th*  t  JS?  2  i  nouses,  we  are  unfortunately  not 
}1°.  ,e(l,'  .^ut  ™e  territory  of  both  these  towns  evacuated  hv  its 
free  inhabitants  (though  probably  not  by  its  slaved ilr  serf*?*™ 
handed  over  to  the  Lokrians  and  annexed  to  their  ckv'    That  f'voTed 

enfich'ed^  °ffer  ?/  *****  wasW  tm^se y 

^lncnea  Dotn  m  lands  and  in  collective  property      Here  a^in  ft 
would  have  been  interesting  to  hear  what  measures  were  tele" "to 
appropriate  or  distribute  the  new  lands;  but  our  informant    s  sltent 
Dionysms  had  thus  accumulated  into  Syracuse   not  on?v\ll  S3& 

t°alvSe  Such^rT C  f  ^  hul  ren  no  ^^Iwe7^^ 
S  t,q  Resale  changes  of  domicile  and  property  must  pn> 

bably  have  occupied  some  months;  during  which  time  the  arm v  of 
Dionysms  seems  never  to  have  quitted  the  CalX'an  peninslla 
though  he  himself  may  probably  have  gone  for  a  time  m  S 
Syracuse  It  was^  soon  seen  that  the  depopulation  of  Hi^pontam 
and  Kaulonia  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to  the  ruin  of  RlSuT 
Upon  this  Dionysius  had  resolved.  The  recent  covenant  into  IS 
he  had  entered  with  the  Rhegines,  was  only  a  fraudulent  device  for 
J^STi0*  eDtTaPPJnS  them  into  a  surrender  of  their  navy  in 
M^-    at,  i1G  might  aftei™d  attack  them  at  greater  advantage 

h?«ff    tg^8  fmy  \°. the  Italian  shore  of  the  ««k  near  Rhegium 
he  affected  to  busy  himself  in  preparations  for  crossing  to  SidbJ' 

assume  thS  wh^7  ^  f°l  V?°rt  time  with  Provisions,  under 
Svrae^P  Tt  ™  \  ey  furmslled  should  speedily  be  replaced  from 
i/suH  nrid  Jtt  Jf^*  P"/E?8e'  if  they  ^fused,  to  resent  it  as  an 
S™  'JS2  Jack  ?em.;  lf  the^  c°nsented,  to  consume  their  provi- 
^^^°^iP^TBg,hK'eB^^ment  to  rePlace  «*  quantity 

rfSnt'nm  hS  t  *S—  hlf  a"adJ  after  alL  When  th™  mean* 
ox  noidmg  out  had  been  diminished.     At  first  the  Rhee-ine^rnmnliprl 

willingly,  furnishing  abundant  supplies.     BntX^SpSon 

ofTe  illnedsfof  n^^  °f  the  ™*  WaS  deferredlTstZ%ense 
Ol  the  illness  of  Dionysms,  next  on  other  grounds-so  that  they  at 
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length  detected  the  trick,  and  declined  to  furnish  any  more.  Diouy- 
sius  now  threw  off  the  mask,  gave  back  to  them  their  hundred  hos- 
tages, and  laid  siege  to  the  town  in  form. 

Regretting  too  late  that  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  de- 
frauded of  their  means  of  defense,  the  Rhegines  nevertheless  pre- 
pared to  hold  out  with  all  the  energy  of  despair.  Phyton  was  chosen 
commander,  the  whole  population  -was  armed,  and  all  the  line  of 
wall  carefully  watched.  Dionysius  made  vigorous  assaults,  employ- 
ing all  the  resources  of  his  battering  machinery  to  effect  a  breach. 
But  he  was  repelled  at  all  points  obstinately,  and  with  much  loss  on 
both  sides ;  several  of  his  machines  were  also  burnt  or  destroyed  by 
opportune  sallies  of  the  besieged.  In  one  of  the  assaults,  Dionysius 
himself  was  seriously  wounded  by  a  spear  thrust  in  the  groin,  from 
which  he  was  long  in  recovering.  He  was  at  length  obliged  to  con- 
Vert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  rely  upon  famine  alone  for 
eubduing  these  valiant  citizens.  For  eleven  months  did  the  Rhe- 
gines hold  out,  against  the  pressure  of  want  gradually  increasing, 
and  at  last  terminating  in  the  agony  and  distraction  of  famine.  We 
are  told  that  a  medimnus  of  wheat  came  to  be  sold  for  the  enormous 
price  of  five  minse ;  at  the  rate  of  about  £14  sterling  per  bushel : 
every  horse  and  every  beast  of  burden  was  consumed:  at  length 
hides  were  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even  the  grass  on  parts  of  the  wall. 
Many  perished  from  absolute  hunger,  while  the  survivors  lost  all 
strength  and  energy.  In  this  intolerable  condition,  they  were  con- 
strained, at  the  end  of  near  eleven  months,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

So  numerous  were  these  victims  of  famine,  that  Dionysius,  on 
entering  Rhegium,  found  heaps  of  unburied  corpses,  besides  6,000 
citizens  in  the  last  stage  of  emaciation.  All  these  captives  were  sent 
to  Syracuse,  where  those  who  could  provide  a  mina  (about  £3  17s.) 
were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves,  while  the  rest  were  sold  as 
slaves.  After  such  a  period  of  suffering,  the  number  of  those  who 
retained  the  means  of  ransom  was  probably  very  small.  But  the 
Rhegine  general,  Phyton,  was  detained  with  all  his  kindred,  and 
reserved  for  a  different  fate.  First,  his  son  was  drowned,  by  order 
of  Dionysius:  next,  Phyton  himself  was  chained  to  one  of  the 
loftiest  siege-machines,  as  a  spectacle  to  the  whole  army.  While  he 
was  thus  exhibited  to  scorn,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  apprise  him, 
that  Dionysius  had  just  caused  his  son  to  be  drowned.  ' '  He  is  more 
fortunate  than  his  father  by  one  day,"  was  the  reply  of  Phyton. 
After  a  certain  time,  the  sufferer  was  taken  down  from  this  pillory, 
and  led  round  the  city,  with  attendants  scourging  and  insulting  him 
at  every  step;  while  a  herald  proclaimed  aloud,  "Behold  the  man 
who  persuaded  the  Rhegines  to  war,  thus  signally  punished  by  Diony- 
sius!" Phyton,  enduring  all  these  torments  with  heroic  courage  and 
dignified  silence,  was  provoked  to  exclaim  in  reply  to  the  herald,  that 
the  punishment  was  inflicted  because  he  had  refused  to  betray  the 
city  to  Dionysius,  who  would  himself  soon  be  overtaken  by  the  divin© 
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vengeance.  At  length  the  prolonged  outrages,  combined  with  the 
noble  demeanor  and  high  reputation  of  the  victim,  excited  compas- 
sion even  among  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  himself.  Their  murmurs 
became  so  pronounced,  that  he  began  to  apprehend  an  open  mutiny 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Phyton.  Under  this  fear  he  gave  orders 
that  the  torments  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  Phyton  with  his 
entire  kindred  should  be  drowned. 

The  prophetic  persuasion  under  which1  this  unhappy  man  perished, 
that  divine  vengeance  would  soon  overtake  his  destroyer,  was  noway 
borne  out  by  the  subsequent  reality.  The  power  and  prosperity  of 
Dionysius  underwent  abatement  by  his  war  with  the  Carthaginians 
in  383  B.C.,  yet  remained  very  considerable  even  to  his  dying  clay. 
And  the  misfortunes  wThich  fell  thickly  upon  his  son  the  younger 
Dionysius,  more  than  thirty  years  afterward,  though  they  doubtless 
received  a  religious  interpretation  from  contemporary  critics,  were 
probably  ascribed  to  acts  more  recent  than  the  barbarities  inflicted  on 
Phyton.  But  these  barbarities,  if  not  avenged,  were  at  least  laid  to 
heart  with  profound  sympathy  by  the  contemporary  world,  and  even 
commemorated  with  tenderness  and  pathos  by  poets.  While  Dio- 
nysius was  composing  tragedies  (of  which  more  presently)  in  hopes 
of  applause  in  Greece,  he  was  himself  furnishing  real  matter  of  his- 
tory, not  less  tragical  than  the  sufferings  of  those  legendary  heroes 
and  heroines  to  which  he  (in  common  with  other  poets)  resorted  for 
a  subject.  Among  the  many  acts  of  cruelty,  more  or  less  aggravated, 
which  it  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  an  historian  of  Greece  to  recount, 
there  are  few  so  revolting  as  the  death  of  the  Rhegine  general;  who 
was  not  a  subject,  nor  a  conspirator,  nor  a  rebel,  but  an  enemy  in 
open  warfare — of  whom  the  worst  that  even  Dionysius  himself  could 
say,  was,  that  he  had  persuaded  his  countrymen  into  the  war.  And 
even  this  could  not  be  said  truly;  since  the  antipathy  of  the  Rhegines 
toward  Dionysius  was  of  old  standing,  traceable  to  his  enslavement 
of  Naxos  and  Katana,  if  not  to  causes  yet  earlier — though  the  state- 
ment of  Phyton  may  very  probably  be  true,  that  Dionysius  had  tried 
to  bribe  him  to  betray  Rhegium  (as  the  generals  of  Naxos  and  Katana 
had  been  bribed  to  betray  their  respective  cities),  and  was  incensed 
beyond  measure  at  finding  the  proposition  repelled.  The  Hellenic 
war-practice  was  in  itself  sufficiently  cruel.  Both  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  put  to  death  prisoners  of  war  by  wholsesale,  after 
the  capture  of  Melos,  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  and  elsewhere. 
But  to  make  death  worse  than  death  by  a  deliberate  and  protracted 
tissue  of  tortures  and  indignities,  is  not  Hellenic;  it  is  Carthaginian 
and  Asiatic.  Dionysius  had  shown  himself  better  than  a  Greek 
when  he  released  without  ransom  the  Krotoniate  prisoners  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Kaulonia;  but  he  became  far  worse  than  a  Greek, 
and  worse  even  than  his  own  mercenaries,  when  he  heaped  aggra- 
vated suffering,  beyond  the  simple  death-warrant,  on  the  heads  of 
Phyton  and  his  kindred. 
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Dionysius  caused  the  city  of  Rhegium  to  be  destroyed  or  disman- 
tled. Probably  he  made  over  the  lands  to  Lokri,  like  those  of  Kau- 
lonia  and  Hipponium.  The  free  Rhegine  citizens  had  all  been  trans- 
ported to  Syracuse  for  sale;  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  save  their  liberty  by  providing  the  stipulated  ransom,  would  not 
be  allowed  to  come  back  to  their  native  soil.  If  Dionysius  was  so 
zealous  in  enriching  the  Lokrians,  as  to  transfer  to  them  two  other 
neighboring  town-domains,  against  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  had 
no  peculiar  hatred — much  more  would  he  be  disposed  to  make  the 
like  transfer  of  the  Rhegine  territory,  whereby  he  would  gratify  at 
once  his  antipathy  to  the  one  state  and  his  partiality  to  the  other.  It 
is  true  that  Rhegium  did  not  permanently  continue  incorporated  with 
Lokri;  but  neither  did  Kaulonia  nor  Hipponium.  The  maintenance 
of  all  the  three  transfers  depended  on  the  ascendency  of  Dionysius 
and  his  dynasty;  but  for  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  cap- 
ture of  Rhegium,  the  Lokrians  became  masters  of  the  Rhegine  terri- 
tory as  well  as  of  the  two  other  townships,  and  thus  possessed  all  the 
Calabrian  peninsula  south  of  the  gulf  of  Squillace.  To  the  Italiot 
Greeks  generally,  these  victories  of  Dionysius  were  fatally  ruinous, 
because  the  political  union  formed  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  pressure  of  the  Lucanians  from  the  interior,  was  over- 
thrown, leaving  each  city  to  its  own  weakness  and  isolation. 

The  year  387,  in  which  Rhegium  surrendered,  was  also  distin- 
guished for  two  other  memorable  events ;  the  general  peace  in  Central 
Greece  under  the  dictation  of  Persia  and  Sparta,  commonly  called 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas;  and  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 

The  two  great  ascendant  powers  in  the  Grecian  world  were  now, 
Sparta  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Dionysius  in  Sicily ;  each  respectively 
fortified  by  alliance  with  the  other.  I  have  already  in  a  former 
chapter  described  the  position  of  Sparta  after  the  peace  of  Antalki- 
das; how  greatly  she  gained  by  making  herself  the  champion  of  that 
Persian  rescript — and  how  she  purchased,  by  surrendering  the  Asia- 
tic Greeks  to  Artaxerxes,  an  empire  on  land  equal  to  that  which  she 
had  enjoyed  before  the  defeat  of  Knidus,  though  without  recovering 
the  maritime  empire  forfeited  by  that  defeat. 

To  this  great  imperial  state,  Dionysius  in  the  west  formed  a  suita- 
ble counterpart.  His  recent  victories  in  southern  Italy  had  already 
raised  his  power  to  a  magnitude  transcending  all  the  far-famed  rec- 
ollections of  Gelon ;  but  he  now  still  farther  extended  it  by  sending 
an  expedition  against  Kroton.  This  city,  the  largest  in  Magna 
Graecia,  fell  under  his  power;  and  he  succeeded  in  capturing,  by  sur- 
prise or  bribery,  even  its  strong  citadel,  on  a  rock  overhanging  the 
sea.  He  seems  also  to  have  advanced  yet  farther  with  his  fleet  to 
attack  Thurii;  which  city  owed  its  preservation  solely  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  north  winds.  He  plundered  the  temple  of  Here  near 
Cape  Lakinium,  in  the  domain  of  Kroton.  Among  the  ornaments 
of  this  temple  was  one  of  pre-eminent  beauty  and  celebrity,  which  at 
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the  periodical  festivals  was  exhibited  to  admiriDg  spectators;  a  robe 
wrought  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  decorated  in  the  most  costly 
manner,  the  votive  offering  of  a  Sybarite  named  Alkimenes.  Dio- 
nysius  sold  this  robe  to  the  Carthaginians.  It  long  remained  as  one 
of  the  permanent  religious  ornaments  of  their  city,  being  probably 
dedicated  to  the  honor  of  those  Hellenic  Deities  recently  introduced 
for  worship:  whom  (as-I  have  before  ^stated)  the  Carthaginians  were 
about  this  time  peculiarly  anxious  to  propitiate,  in  hopes  of  averting 
or  alleviating  the  frightful  pestilences  wherewith  they  had  been  so 
often  smitten.  They  purchased  the  robe  from  Dionysius  at  the  pro- 
digious price  of  120  talents,  or  about  £27,000  sterling.  Incredible  as 
this  sum  may  appear,  we  must  recollect  that  the  honor  done  to  the 
new  Gods  would  be  mainly  estimated  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  sum  laid  down.  As  the  Carthaginians  would  probably  think  no 
price  too  great  to  transfer  an  unrivaled  vestment  from  the  wardrobe 
of  the  Lakinian  Here  to  the  newly  established  temple  and  worship  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  in  their  city — so  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
loss  of  such  an  ornament,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  holy  place,  would 
deeply  humiliate  the  Krotoniates,  and  with  them  the  crowd  of  Italiot 
Greeks  who  frequented  the  Lakinian  festivals. 

Thus  master  of  the  important  city  of  Kroton,  with  a  citadel  near 
the  sea  capable  of  being  held  by  a  separate  garrison,  Dionysius  divested 
the  inhabitants  of  their  southern  possession  of  Skylletium,  which  he 
made  over  to  aggrandize  yet  further  the  town  of  Lokri.  Whether 
he  pushed  his  conquests  farther  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf  so  as  to 
acquire  the  like  hold  on  Thurii  or  Metapontum,  we  cannot  say.  But 
both  of  them  must  have  been  overawed  by  the  rapid  extension  and 
near  approach  of  his  power;  especially  Thurii,  not  yet  recovered 
from  her  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Lucanians. 

Profiting  by  his  maritime  command  of  the  Gulf,  Dionysius  was 
enabled  to  enlarge  his  ambitious  views  even  to  distant  ultramarine 
enterprises.  To  escape  from  his  long  arm,  Syracusan  exiles  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  a  greater  distance,  and  one  of  their  divisions  either 
founded,  or  was  admitted  into,  the  city  of  Ancona,  high  up  the  Adri- 
atic Gulf.  On  the  other  side  of  that  Gulf,  in  vicinity  and  alliance 
with  the  Illyrian  tribes,  Dionysius  on  his  part  sent  a  fleet,  and  estab- 
lished more  than  one  settlement.  To  these  schemes  he  was  prompted 
by  a  dispossessed  prince  of  the  Epirotic  Molossians,  named  Alketas, 
who,  residing  at  Syracuse  as  an  exile,  had  gained  his  confidence. 
He  founded  the  town  of  Lissus  (now  Alessio)  on  the  Illyrian  coast, 
considerably  north  of  Epidamnus  ;  and  he  assisted  the  Parians  in 
their  plantation  of  two  Grecian  settlements,  in  sites  still  farther  north- 
ward up  the  Adriatic  Gulf — the  islands  of  Issa  and  Pharos.  His 
admiral  at  Lissus  defeated  the  neighboring  Illyrian  coast-boats, 
which  harassed  these  newly  settled  Parians  ;  but  with  the  Illyrian 
tribes  near  to  Lissus,  he  maintained  an  intimate  alliance,  and  even 
furnished  a  large  number  of  them  with  Grecian  panoplies.     It  is 
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affirmed  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Dionysius  and  Alketas  to 
employ  these  warlike  barbarians,  first  in  invading  Epirus  and  restor- 
ing Alketas  to  his  Molossian  principality  ;  next  in  pillaging  the 
wealthy  temple  of  Delphi — a  scheme  far-reaching,  yet  not  impracti- 
cable, and  capable  of  being  seconded  by  a  Syracusan  fleet,  if  circum- 
stances favored  its  execution.  The  invasion  of  Epirus  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  Molossians  were  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  wherein 
15,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  But  the  ulterior  projects 
against  Delphi  were  arrested  by  the  intervention  of  Sparta,  who  sent 
a  force  to  the  spot  and  prevented  all  farther  march  southward. 
Alketas,  however,  seems  to  have  remained  prince  of  a  portion  of 
Epirus,  in  the  territory  nearly  opposite  to  Korkyra  ;  where  we  have 
already  recognized  him,  in  a  former  chapter,  as  having  become  the 
dependent  of  Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly. 

Another  enterprise  undertaken  by  Dionysius  about  this  time  was 
a  maritime  expedition  along  the  coasts  of  Latium,  Etruria,  and  Cor- 
sica ;  partly  under  color  of  repressing  the  piracies  committed  from 
their  maritime  cities  ;  but  partly,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  pillaging 
the  rich  and  holy  temple  of  Leukothea  at  Agylla,  or  its  sea-port 
Pyrgi.  In  this  he  succeeded,  stripping  it  of  money  and  precious 
ornaments  to  the  amount  of  1000  talents.  The  Agyllaeans  came  forth 
to  defend  their  temple,  but  were  completely  worsted,  and  lost  so 
much  both  in  plunder  and  in  prisoners,  that  Dionysius,  after  return- 
ing to  Syracuse  and  selling  the  prisoners,  obtained  an  additional  profit 
of  500  talents. 

Such  was  the  military  celebrity  now  attained  by  Dionj^sius,  that 
the  Gauls  from  Northern  Italy,  who  had  recently  sacked  Rome, 
sent  to  proffer  their  alliance  and  aid.  He  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion ;  from  whence  perhaps  the  Gallic  mercenaries,  whom  we  after- 
ward find  in  his  service  as  mercenaries,  may  take  their  date.  His 
long  arms  now  reached  from  Lissus  on  one  side  to  Agylla  on  the 
other.  Master  of  most  of  Sicily  and  much  of  Southern  Italy,  as  well 
as  of  the  most  powerful  standing  army  in  Greece — the  unscrupulous 
plunderer  of  the  holiest  temples  everywhere — he  inspired  much  ter- 
ror and  dislike  throughout  Central  Greece.  He  was  the  more  vul- 
nerable to  this  sentiment,  as  he  was  not  only  a  triumphant  prince, 
but  also  a  tragic  poet  ;  competitor,  as  such,  for  that  applause  and 
admiration  which  no  force  can  extort.  Since  none  of  his  tragedies 
have  been  preserved,  we  can  form  no  judgment  of  our  own  respect- 
ing them.  Yet  when  we  learn  that  he  had  stood  second  or  third,  and 
that  one  of  his  compositions  gained  even  the  first  prize  at  the  Lenaean 
festival  at  Athens,  in  368-367  B.C. — the  favorable  judgment  of  an 
Athenian  audience  affords  good  reason  for  presuming  that  his  poet- 
ical talents  were  considerable. 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  387  B.C.,  however,  Dio- 
nysius the  poet  was  not  likely  to  receive  an  impartial  hearing  any- 
where.    For  while  on  the  one  hand  his  own  circle  would  applaud 
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every  word — on  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  independent 
Greeks  would  be  biased  against  what  they  heard  by  their  fear  and 
hatred  of  the  author.  If  we  believe  the  anecdotes  recounted  by 
Diodorus,  we  should  conclude  not  merely  that  the  tragedies  were  con- 
temptible compositions,  but  that  the  irritability  of  Dionysius  in  regard 
to  criticism  was  exaggerated  even  to  silly  weakness.  The  dithy- 
rambic  poet  Philoxenus,  a  resident  or  visitor  at  Syracuse,  after  hear- 
ing one  of  these  tragedies  privately  recited,  was  asked  his  opinion. 
He  gave  an  unfavorable  opinion,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison  : 
on  the  next  day  the  intercession  of  friends  procured  his  release,  and 
he  contrived  afterward,  by  delicate  wit  and  double-meaning  phrases, 
to  express  an  inoffensive  sentiment  without  openly  compromising 
truth.  At  the  Olympic  festival  of  388  B.C.,  Dionysius  had  sent 
some  of  his  compositions  to  Olympia,  together  with  the  best  actors 
and  chorists  to  recite  them.  But  so  contemptible  were  the  poems 
(we  are  told),  that  in  spite  of  every  advantage  of  recitation,  they  were 
disgracefully  hissed  and  ridiculed  ;  moreover  the  actors  in  coming 
back  to  Syracuse  were  shipwrecked,  and  the  crew  of  the  ship  ascribed 
all  the  suffering  of  their  voyage  to  the  badness  of  the  poems  intrusted 
to  them.  The  flatterers  of  Dionysius,  however  (it  is  said),  still  con- 
tinued to  extol  his  genius,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  ultimate  success 
as  a  poet,  though  for  a  time  interrupted  by  envy,  was  infallible  ; 
which  Dionysius  believed,  and  continued  to  compose  tragedies  with- 
out being  disheartened. 

Amid  such  malicious  jests,  circulated  by  witty  men  at  the  expense 
of  the  princely  poet,  we  may  trace  some  important  matter  oi  fact. 
Perhaps  in  the  year  388  B.C.,  but  certainly  in  the  year  384  B.C.  (both 
of  them  Olympic  3-ears),  Dionysius  sent  tragedies  to  be  recited,  and 
chariots  to  run,  before  the  crowd  assembled  in  festival  at  Olympia. 
The  year  387  B.C.  was  a  memorable  year  both  in  Central  Greece  and  in 
Sicily.  In  the  former,  it  was  signalized  by  the  momentous  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  which  terminated  a  general  war  of  eight  years'  standing  : 
in  the  latter,  it  marked  the  close  of  the  Italian  Campaign  of  Dio- 
nysius, with  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  Kroton  and  the  other  Italiot 
Greeks,  and  subversions  of  three  Grecian  cities — Hipponium,Kaulonia, 
and  Ehegium — the  fate  of  the  Rhegines  having  been  characterized  by 
incidents  most  pathetic  and  impressive.  The  first  Olympic  festival 
which  occurred  after  387  B.C.  was  accordingly  a  distinguished  epoch. 
The  two  festivals  immediately  preceding  (those  of  392  B.C.  and  388 
B.C.)  having  been  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  a  general  war,  had  not 
been  visited  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Hellenic  body  ;  so  that  the 
next  ensuing  festival,  the  99th  Olympiad  in  384  B.C.,  was  stamped 
with  a  peculiar  character  (like  the  90th  Olympiad  in  420  B.C.)  as 
bringing  together  in  religious  fraternity  those  who  had  long  been 
separated.  To  every  ambitious  Greek  (as  to  Alkibiades  in  420  B.C.) 
it  was  an  object  of  unusual  ambition  to  make  individual  figure  at 
such  a  festival.     To  Dionysius,  the  temptation  was  peculiarly  seduc- 
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tive,  since  he  was  triumphant  over  all  neighboring  enemies — at  the 
pinnacle  of  his  power — and  disengaged  from  all  war  requiring  his  own 
personal  command.  Accordingly  he  sent  thither  his  Theory,  or  sol- 
emn legation  for  sacrifice,  decked  in  the  richest  garments,  furnished 
with  abundant  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  provided  with  splendid  tents 
to  serve  for  their  lodging  on  the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia.  He 
farther  sent  several  chariots-and-four  to  contend  in  the  regular  char- 
iot races;  and  lastly,  he  also  sent  reciters  and  chorists,  skillful  as  well 
as  highly  trained,  to  exhibit  his  own  poetical  compositions  before 
such  as  were  willing  to  hear  them.  We  must  remember  that  poetical 
recitation  was  not  included  in  the  formal  programme  of  the  festival. 

All  this  prodigious  outfit,  under  the  superintendence  of  Thearides, 
brother  of  Dionysius,  was  exhibited  with  dazzling  effect  before  the 
Olympic  crowd.  No  name  stood  so  prominently  and  ostentatiously 
before  them  as  that  of  the  despot  of  Syracuse.  Every  man,  even 
from  the  most  distant  regions  of  Greece,  was  stimulated  to  inquire 
into  his  past  exploits  and  character.  There  were  probably  many 
persons  present  peculiarly  forward  in  answering  such  inquiries — the 
numerous  sufferers,  from  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greece,  whom  his  con- 
quests had  thrown  into  exile; — and  their  answers  would  be  of  a 
nature  to  raise  the  strongest  antipathy  against  Dionysius.  Besides 
the  numerous  depopulations  and  mutations  of  inhabitants  which  he 
had  occasioned  in  Sicily,  we  have  already  seen  that  he  had,  within 
the  last  three  years,  extinguished  three  free  Grecian  communities — 
Rhegium,  Kaulonia,  Hipponium;  transporting  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  latter  to  Syracuse.  In  the  case  of  Kaulonia,  an  accidental 
circumstance  occurred  to  impress  its  recent  extinction  vividly  upon 
the  spectators.  The  runner  who  gained  the  great  prize  in  the 
stadium,  in  384  B.C.,  was  Dikon,  a  native  of  Kaulona.  He  was  a 
man  pre-eminently  swift  of  foot,  celebrated  as  having  gained  previ- 
ous victories  in  the  stadium,  and  always  proclaimed  (pursuant  to 
custom)  along  with  the  title  of  his  native  city — "Dikon  the  Kaulo- 
niate."  To  hear  this  well-known  runner  now  proclaimed  as  '■*  Dikon 
the  Syracusan,"  gave  painful  publicity  to  the  fact  that  the  free  com- 
munity of  Kaulonia  no  longer  existed — and  to  the  absorptions  of 
Grecian  freedom  effected  by  Dionysius. 

In  following  the  history  of  affairs  in  central  Greece,  I  have  already 
dwelt  upon  the  strong  sentiment  excited  among  Grecian  patriots 
by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  wherein  Sparta  made  herself  the  osten- 
tatious champion  and  enforcer  of  a  Persian  rescript,  purchased  by 
surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the  Great  King.  It  was  natural 
that  this  emotion  should  manifest  itself  at  the  next  ensuing  Olympic 
festival  in  384  B.C.,  wherein  not  only  Spartans,  Athenians,  Thebans, 
and  Corinthians,  but  also  Asiatic  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  were  reunited 
after  a  long  separation.  The  emotion  found  an  eloquent  spokesman 
in  the  orator  Lysias.  Descended  from  Syracusan  ancestors,  and 
once  a  citizen  of  Thurii,  Lysias  had  peculiar  grounds  for  sympathy 
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with  the  Sicilian  and  Kalian  Greeks.  He  delivered  a  public  harangue 
upon  the  actual  state  of  political  affairs,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
mournful  present  and  upon  the  serious  dangers  of  the  future.  "The 
Grecian  world  (he  said)  is  burning  away  at  both  extremities.  Our 
eastern  brethren  have  passed  into  slavery  under  the  Great  King,  our 
western  under  the  despotism  of  Dionysius.  These  two  are  the  great 
potentates,  both  in  naval  force  and  in  money,  the  real  instruments 
of  dominion:  if  both  of  them  combinfe,  they  will  extinguish  what 
remains  of  freedom  in  Greece.  They  have  been  allowed  to  consum- 
mate all  this  ruin  unopposed,  because  of  the  past  dissensions  among 
the  leading  Grecian  cities;  but  it  is  now  high  time  that  these  cities 
should  unite  cordially  to  oppose  farther  ruin.  How  can  Sparta,  our 
legitimate  president,  sit  still  while  the  Hellenic  world  is  on  fire  and 
consuming?  The  misfortunes  of  our  ruined  brethren  ought  to  be  to 
us  as  our  own.  Let  us  not  lie  idle,  waiting  until  Artaxerxes  and 
Dionysius  attack  us  with  their  united  force:  let  us  check  their  inso- 
lence at  once,  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power." 

Unfortunately  we  possess  but  a  scanty  fragment  of  this  emphatic 
harangue  (a  panegyrical  harangue,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word) 
delivered  at  Olympia  by  Lysias.  But  we  see  the  alarming  picture  of 
the  time  which  he  labored  to  impress:  Hellas  already  enslaved,  both 
in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  by  the  two  greatest  potentates  of  the  age, 
Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius,  and  now  threatened  in  her  center  by  their 
combined  efforts.  To  feel  the  full  probability  of  so  gloomy  an  anti- 
cipation, we  must  recollect  that  only  in  the  preceding  year  Dionysius, 
already  master  of  Sicily  and  of  a  considerable  fraction  of  Italian 
Greece,  had  stretched  his  naval  force  across  to  Illyria,  armed  a  host 
of  Illyrian  barbarians,  and  sent  them  southward  under  Alketas 
against  the  Molossians,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  proceeding  farther 
and  pillaging  the  Delphian  temple.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  been 
obliged  to  send  a  force  to  arrest  their  progress.  No  wonder  then 
that  Lysias  should  depict  the  despot  of  Syracuse  as  meditating  ulte- 
rior projects  against  central  Greece;  and  as  an  object  not  only  of 
hatred  for  what  he  had  done,  but  of  terror  for  what  he  was  about  to 
do,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  great  enemy  from  the  east. 

Of  these  two  enemies,  one  (the  Persian  king)  was  out  of  reach. 
But  the  second — Dionysius — though  not  present  in  person,  stood 
forth  by  his  envoys  and  appurtenances  conspicuous  even  to  ostenta- 
tion beyond  any  man  on  the  ground.  His  Theory  or  solemn  legation, 
outshone  every  other  by  the  splendor  of  its  tents  and  decorations: 
his  chariots  to  run  in  the  races  were  magnificent:  his  horses  were  of 
rare  excellence,  bred  from  the  Venetian  stock,  imported  out  of  the 
innermost  depths  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf:  his  poems,  recited  by  the 
best  "irtists  in  Greece,  solicited  applause — by  excellent  delivery  and 
fine  choric  equipments,  if  not  by  superior  intrinsic  merit.  Now  the 
antipathy  against  Dionysius  was  not  only  aggravated  by  all  this  dis- 
play, contrasted  with  the  wretchedness  of  impoverished  exiles  whom 
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he  had  dispossessed,  but  was  also  furnished  with  something  to  strike 
at  and  vent  itself  upon.  Of  such  opportunity  for  present  action 
against  a  visible  object,  Lysias  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself.  While 
he  vehemently  preached  a  crusade  to  dethrone  Dionysius  and  liber- 
ate Sicily,  he  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  the  gold  and  purple  tent 
before  them,  rich  and  proud  above  all  its  fellows,  which  lodged  the 
brother  of  the  despot  with  his  Syracusan  legation.  He  exhorted  his 
hearers  to  put  forth  at  once  an  avenging  hand,  in  partial  retribution 
for  the  sufferings  of  free  Greece,  by  plundering  the  tent  which  in- 
sulted them  by  its  showy  decorations.  He  adjured  them  to  interfere 
and  prevent  the  envoys  of  this  impious  despot  from  sacrificing  or 
entering  their  chariots  in  the  lists,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  holy  Pan- 
Hsllenic  festival. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  spectators  on  the 
plain  of  Olympia  felt  with  greater  or  less  intensity  the  generous  Pan- 
Hellenic  patriotism  and  indignation  to  which  Lysias  gave  utterance 
To  what  extent  his  hearers  acted  upon  the  unbecoming  violence  of 
his  practical  recommendations — how  far  they  actually  laid  hands  on 
the  tents,  or  tried  to  hinder  the  Syracusans  from  sacrificing,  or  im- 
peded the  bringing  out  of  their  chariots  for  the  race — we  are  unable 
to  say.  We  are  told  that  some  ventured  to  plunder  the  tents:  how 
much  was  effected  we  do  not  hear.  It  is  certain  that  the  superin- 
tending Eleian  authorities  would  interfere  most  strenuously  to  check 
any  such  attempt  at  desecrating  the  festival,  and  to  protect  the  S}rra- 
cusan  envoys  in  their  tents,  their  regular  sacrifice,  and  their  chariot- 
running.  And  it  is  further  certain,  as  far  as  our  account  goes,  that 
the  Syracusan  chariots  actually  did  run  on  the  lists;  because  they 
were,  though  by  various  accidents,  disgracefully  unsuccessful,  or 
overturned  and  broken  in  pieces. 

To  anyone,  however,  who  reflects  on  the  Olympic  festival,  with 
all  its  solemnity  and  its  competition  for  honors  of  various  kinds,  it 
will  appear  that  the  mere  manifestation  of  so  violent  an  antipathy, 
even  though  restrained  from  breaking  out  into  act,  would  be  suf- 
ficiently galling  to  the  Syracusan  envoys.  But  the  case  would  be 
far  worse  when  the  poems  of  Dionysius  came  to  be  recited.  These 
were  volunteer  manifestations,  delivered  (like  the  harangue  of  Lysias) 
before  such  persons  as  chose  to  come  and  hear;  not  comprised  in  the 
regular  solemnity,  nor  therefore  under  any  peculiar  protection  by 
t4ie  Eleian  authorities.  Dionysius  stood  forward  of  his  own  accord 
to  put  himself  upon  his  trial  as  a  poet  before  the  auditors.  Here, 
therefore,  the  antipathy  against  the  despot  might  be  manifested  by 
the  most  unreserved  explosions.  And  when  we  are  told  that  the  bad- 
ness of  the  poems  caused  them  to  be  received  with  opprobrious  ridi- 
cule, in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  recitation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  hatred  intended  for  the  person  of  Dionysius  was  discharged  upon 
his  verses.  Of  course  the  hissers  and  hooters  would  make  it  clearly 
understood  what  they  really  meant,  and  would  indulge  in  the  fut 
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license  of  heaping  curses  upon  his  name  and  acts.  Neither  the  "best 
reciters  of  Greece,  nor  the  best  poems  even  of  Sophokles  or  Pindar, 
could  have  any  chance  against  such  predetermined  antipathy.  And 
the  whole  scene  would  end  in  the  keenest  disappointment  and  humil- 
iation, inflicted  upon  the  Syracusan  envoys  as  well  as  upon  the 
actors;  being  the  only  channel  through  which  retributive  chastise- 
ment of  Hellas  could  be  made  to  reach  the  author.  Though  not 
present  in  person  at  Olympia,  the  despot  felt  the  chastisement  in  his 
inmost  soul.  The  mere  narrative  of  what  had  passed  plunged  him 
into  an  agony  of  sorrow,  which  for  some  time  seemed  to  grow  worse 
by  brooding  on  the  scene,  and  at  length  drove  him  nearly  mad.  He 
was  smitten  with  intolerable  consciousness  of  the  profound  hatred 
borne  towards  him,  even  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  distant 
and  independent  Hellenic  world.  He  fancied  that  this  hatred  was 
shared  by  all  around  him,  and  suspected  every  one  as  plotting  against 
his  life.  To  such  an  excess  of  cruelty  did  this  morbid  excitement 
carry  him,  that  he  seized  several  of  his  best  friends,  under  false  accu- 
sations, or  surmises,  and  caused  them  to  be  slain.  Even  his  brother 
Leptines,  and  his  ancient  partisan  Philistus,  men  who  had  devoted 
their  lives  first  to  his  exaltation,  and  afterwards  to  his  service,  did 
not  escape.  Having  given  umbrage  to  him  by  an  intermarriage  be- 
tween their  families  made  without  his  privity,  both  were  banished 
from  Syracuse,  and  retired  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  where  they  received 
that  shelter  aud  welcome  which  Leptines  had  peculiarly  merited  by 
his  conduct  in  the  Lucanian  war.  The  exile  of  Leptines  did  not  last 
longer  than  (apparently)  about  a  year,  after  which  Dionysius  re- 
lented, recalled  him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But 
Philistus  remained  in  banishment  more  than  sixteen  years:  not  re- 
turning to  Syracuse  until  after  the  death  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  and 
the  accession  of  Dionysius  the  younger. 

Such  was  the  memorable  scene  at  the  Olympic  festival  of  384  B.C., 
together  with  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Dionysius.  Diodorus, 
while  noticing  all  the  facts,  has  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  over  them  by 
recognizing  nothing  except  the  vexation  of  Dionysius,  at  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  poem,  as  the  cause  of  his  mental  suffering;  and  by  refer- 
ring to  the  years  388  B.C.  and  386  B.C.  that  which  properly  belongs 
to  384  B.C.  Now  it  is  improbable,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  poem 
of  Dionysius — himself  a  man  of  ability  and  having  every  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  good  critics  whom  he  had  purposely  assembled 
around  him — should  have  been  so  ridiculously  bad  as  to  disgust  an 
impartial  audience:  next,  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  a  simple 
poetical  failure,  though  doubtless  mortifying  to  him,  should  work 
with  such  fearful  effect  as  to  plunge  him  into  anguish  and  madness. 
To  unnerve  thus  violently  a  person  like  Dionysius — deeply  stained 
with  the  great  crimes  of  unscrupulous  ambition,  but  remarkably  ex~ 
empt  from  infirmities — some  more  powerful  cause  is  required;  and 
that  cause  stands  out  conspicuously,  when  we  conceive  the  full  cir 
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cumstances  of  the  Olympic  festival  of  384  b.c.  He  had  accumulated 
for  this  occasion  all  the  means  of  showing  himself  off,  like  Krcesusin 
his  interview  with  Solon,  as  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  man 
in  the  Hellenic  world ;  means  beyond  the  reach  of  any  contemporary, 
and  surpassing  even  Hiero  or  Thero  of  former  days,  whose  praises  in 
the  odes  of  Pindar  he  probably  had  in  his  mind.  He  counted,  prob- 
ably with  good  reason,  that  his  splendid  legation,  chariots,  and  out- 
fit of  acting  and  recitation  for  the  poems,  would  surpass  everything 
else  seen  on  the  holy  plain ;  and  he  fully  expected  such  reward  as  the 
public  were  always  glad  to  bestow  on  rich  men  who  exhausted  their 
purses  in  the  recognized  vein  of  Hellenic  pious  ostentation.  In  this 
high-wrought  state  of  expectation,  what  does  Dionysius  hear,  by  his 
messengers  returning  from  the  festival?  That  their  mission  had 
proved  a  total  failure,  and  even  worse  than  a  failure;  that  the  dis- 
play had  called  forth  none  of  the  usual  admiration,  not  because  there 
were  rivals  on  the  ground  equal  or  superior,  but  simply  because  it 
came  from  him;  that  its  very  magnificence  had  operated  to  render 
the  explosion  of  antipathy  against  him  louder  and  more  violent;  that 
his  tents  in  the  sacred  ground  had  been  actually  assailed,  and  that 
access  to  sacrifice,  as  well  as  to  the  matches,  had  been  secured  to 
him  only  by  the  interposition  of  authority.  We  learn,  indeed,  that 
his  chariots  failed  in  the  field  by  unlucky  accidents;  but  in  the  exist- 
ing temper  of  the  crowd,  these  very  accidents  would  be  seized  as  oc- 
casions for  derisory  cheering  against  him.  To  this  we  must  add 
explosions  of  hatred,  yet  more  furious,  elicited  by  his  poems,  putting 
the  reciters  to  utter  shame.  At  the  moment  when  Dionysius  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  account  of  an  unparalleled  triumph,  he  is  thus  in- 
formed, not  merely  of  disappointment,  but  of  insults  to  himself, 
direct  and  personal,  the  most  poignant  ever  offered  by  Greeks  to  a 
Greek,  amidst  the  holiest  and  most  frequented  ceremony  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world.  Never  in  any  other  case  do  we  read  of  public  antipathy, 
against  an  individual,  being  carried  to  the  pitch  of  desecrating  by 
violence  the  majesty  of  the  Olympic  festival. 

Here  then  were  the  real  and  sufficient  causes — not  the  mere  ill- 
success  of  his  poem — which  penetrated  the  soul  of  Dionysius,  driving 
him  into  anguish  and  temporary  madness.  Though  he  had  silenced 
the  Vox  Populi  at  Syracuse,  not  all  his  mercenaries,  ships,  and  forts 
in  Ortygia,  could  save  him  from  feeling  its  force,  when  thus  emphati- 
cally poured  forth  against  him  by  the  free-spoken  crowd  at  Olympia. 

It  was  apparently  shortly  after  the  peace  of  387  B.C.,  that  Diony- 
sius received  at  Syracuse  the  visit  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  The 
latter,  having  come  to  Sicily  on  a  voyage  of  inquiry  and  curiosity, 
especially  to  see  Mount  iEtna,  was  introduced  by  his  friends  the 
philosophers  of  Tarentum  to  Dion,  then  a  young  man,  resident  at 
Syracuse,  and  brother  of  Aristomache,  the  wife  of  Dionysius.  Of 
Plato  and  Dion  I  shall  speak  more  elsewhere;  here  I  notice  the 
philosopher  only  as  illustrating  the  history  and  character  of  Diony- 
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sins.  Dion,  having  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  Plato,  prevailed  upon  Dionysius  to  invite  and  talk  with  him 
also.  Plato  discoursed  eloquently  upon  justice  and  virtue,  enforc- 
ing his  doctrine  that  wicked  men  were  inevitably  miserable — that 
true  happiness  belonged  only  to  the  virtuous — and  that  despots  could 
not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  courage.  This  meager  abstract  does 
not  at  all  enable  us  to  follow  the  philosopher's  argument.  But  it  is 
plain  that  he  set  forth  his  general  views  on  social  and  political  sub- 
jects with  as  much  freedom  and  dignity  of  speech  before  Dionysius 
as  before  any  simple  citizen ;  and  we  are  further  told,  that  the  by- 
standers were  greatly  captivated  by  his  manner  and  language.  Not 
so  the  despot  himself.  After  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  like  dis- 
course, he  became  not  merely  averse  to  the  doctrine,  but  hostile  to 
the  person,  of  Plato.  According  to  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  he 
caused  the  philosopher  to  be  seized,  taken  down  to  the  Syracusan 
slave-market,  and  there  put  up  for  sale  as  a  slave  at  the  price  of  twenty 
minse,  which  his  friends  subscribed  to  pay,  and  thus  released  him. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Plato  himself  was  anxious  to  depart,  and 
was  put  by  Dion  aboard  a  trireme  which  was  about  to  convey  home 
the  Lacedaemonian  envoy  Pollis.  But  Dionysius  secretly  entreated 
Pollis  to  cause  him  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage,  or  at  least  to  sell  him 
as  a  slave.  Plato  was  accordingly  landed  at  ^Egina,  and  there  sold. 
He  was  purchased,  or  repurchased,  by  Annikeris  of  Kyrene,  and 
sent  back  to  Athens.  This  latter  is  the  more  probable  story  of  the 
two ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  certain  fact  that  Plato  was  really  sold,  and 
became  for  a  moment  a  slave. 

That  Dionysius  should  listen  to  the  discourse  of  Plato  with  repug- 
nance, not  less  decided  than  that  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
wont  to  show  toward  ideologists,  was  an  event  naturally  to  be 
expected.  But  that,  not  satisfied  with  dismissing  the  philosopher, 
he  should  seek  to  kill,  maltreat,  or  disgrace  him,  illustrates  forcibly 
the  vindictive  and  irritable  elements  of  his  character,  and  shows  how 
little  he  was  likely  to  respect  the  lives  of  those  who  stood  in  his  way 
as  political  opponents. 

Dionysius  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with  new  constructions, 
military,  civil,  and  religious,  at  Syracuse.  He  enlarged  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city  by  adding  a  new  line  of  wall,  extending  along  the 
southern  cliff  of  Epipoloe,  from  Euryalus  to  the  suburb  called  Neap- 
olis,  which  suburb  was  now,  it  would  appear,  surrounded  by  a 
separate  wall  of  its  own,  or  perhaps  may  have  been  so  surrounded  a 
few  years  earlier,  though  we  know  that  it  was  unfortified  and  open 
during  the  attack  of  Imilkon  in  396  B.C.  At  the  same  time,  prob- 
ably, the  fort  at  the  Euryalis  was  enlarged  and  completed  to  the 
point  of  grandeur  which  its  present  remains  indicate.  The  whole 
slope  of  Epipolse  became  thus  bordered  and  protected  by  fortifica- 
tions, from  its  base  at  Achradina  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus.  And 
Syracuse  now  comprised  five  separately  fortified  portions — Epipolae, 
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Neapolis,  Tyclie,  Achradina,  and  Ortygia;  eacli  portion  having  its 
own  fortification,  though  the  four  first  were  included  within  the 
same  outer  walls.  Syracuse  thus  became  the  largest  fortified  city 
in  all  Greece;  larger  even  than  Athens  in  its  then  existing  state, 
though  not  so  large  as  Athens  had  been  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  while  the  Phaleric  wall  was  yet  standing. 

Besides  these  extensive  fortifications,  Dionysius  also  enlarged  the 
docks  and  arsenals  so  as  to  provide  accommodation  for  200  men  of 
war.  He  constructed  spacious  gymnasia  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Anapus,  without  the  city  walls,  and  he  further  decorated  the  city 
with  various  new  temples  in  honor  of  different  gods. 

Such  costly  novelties  added  grandeur  as  well  as  security  to  Syra- 
cuse,  and  conferred  imposing  celebrity  on  the  despot  himself.  They 
were  dictated  by  the  same  aspirations  as  had  prompted  his  ostenta- 
tious legation  to  Olympia  in  384  B.C. ;  a  legation  of  which  the  result 
had  been  so  untoward  and  intolerable  to  his  feelings.  They  wera 
intended  to  console,  and  doubtless  did  in  part  console,  the  Syracusan 
people  for  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  And  they  were  further  designed 
to  serve  as  fuller  preparations  for  the  war  against  Carthage,  whicn 
he  was  now  bent  upon  renewing.  He  was  obliged  to  look  about  for 
a  pretext,  since  the  Carthaginians  had  given  him  no  just  cause.  But 
this,  though  an  aggression,  was  a  Pan-Hellenic  aggression,  calculated 
to  win  for  him  the  sympathies  of  all  Greeks,  philosophers  as  well  as 
the  multitude.  And  as  the  war  was  begun  in  the  year  immediately 
succeeding  the  insult  cast  upon  him  at  Olympia,  we  may  ascribe  it  in 
part  to  a  wish  to  perform  exploits  such  as  might  rescue  his  name  from 
the  like  opprobrium  in  future. 

The  sum  of  1500  talents,  recently  pillaged  from  the  temple  at 
Agylla,  enabled  Dionysius  to  fit  out  a  large  army  for  his  projected 
war.  Entering  into  intrigues  with  some  of  the  disaffected  dependen- 
cies of  Carthage  in  Sicily,  he  encouraged  them  to  revolt,  and  received 
them  into  his  alliance.  The  Carthaginians  sent  envoys  to  remon- 
strate, but  could  obtain  no  redress;  upon  which  they  on  their  sida 
prepared  for  war,  accumulated  a  large  force  of  hired  foreign  mer- 
cenaries under  Magon,  and  contracted  alliance  with  some  of  the 
Italiot  Greeks  hostile  to  Dionysius.  Both  parties  distributed  their 
forces  so  as  to  act  partly  in  Sicily,  partly  in  the  adjoining  peninsula 
of  Italy;  but  the  great  stress  of  war  fell  on  Sicily,  where  Dionysius 
and  Magon  both  commanded  in  person.  After  several  combats 
partial  and  indecisive,  a  general  battle  was  joined  at  a  place  called 
Kabala.  The  contest  was  murderous,  and  the  bravery  great  on  both 
sides;  but  at  length  Dionysius  gained  a  complete  victory.  Magon 
himself  and  10,000  men  of  his  army  were  slain;  5,000  were  made 
prisoners,  while  the  remainder  were  driven  to  retreat  to  a  neighbor- 
ing eminence,  strong,  but  destitute  of  water.  They  were  forced  to 
send  envoys  entreating  peace,  which  Dionysius  consented  to  grant, 
but  only  on  condition  that  every  Carthaginian  should  be  immediately 
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•withdrawn  from  all  the  cities  in  the  island,  and  that  he  should  be 
reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  the  war. 

The  Carthaginian  generals  affected  to  accept  the  terms  offered,  but 
stated  (what  was  probably  the  truth),  they  could  not  pledge  them- 
selves for  the  execution  of  such  terms,  without  assent  from  the 
authorities  at  home.  They  solicited  ajtruce  of  a  few  days,  to  enable 
them  to  send  thither  for  instructions.  JPersiiLded  that  they  could  not 
escape,  Dionysius  granted  their  request.  Accounting  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Sicily  from  the  Punic  yoke  to  be  already  a  fact  accomplished, 
he  triumphantly  exalted  him  on  a  pedestal  higher  even  than  that  of 
Gelon.  But  this  very  confidence  threw  him  off  his  guard  and  proved 
ruinous  to  him;  as  it  happened  frequently  in  Grecian  military  pro- 
ceeding. The  defeated  Carthaginian  army  gradually  recovered  their 
spirits.  In  place  of  the  slain  general  Magon,  who  was  buried  with 
magnificence,  his  son  was  named  commander;  a  youth  of  extraordi- 
nary energy  and  ability,  who  so  contrived  to  reassure  and  reorganize 
his  troops,  that  when  the  truce  expired,  he  was  ready  for  a  second 
battle.  Probably  the  Syracusans  were  taken  by  surprise  and  not 
fully  prepared.  At  least  the  fortune  of  Dionysius  had  fled.  In  thi* 
second  action,  fought  at  a  spot  called  Kronium,  he  underwent  a  ter- 
rible and  ruinous  defeat.  His  brother  Leptines,  who  commanded  on 
one  wing,  was  slain  gallantly  fighting;  those  around  him  were  de< 
f eated ;  while  Dionysius  himself,  with  his  select  troops  on  the  other 
wing,  had  at  first  some  advantage,  but  was  at  length  beaten  and 
driven  back.  The  whole  army  fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp,  pursued 
with  merciless  vehemence  by  the  Carthaginians,  who,  incensed  by 
their  previous  defeat,  neither  gave  quarter  nor  took  prisoners.  Four- 
teen thousand  dead  bodies,  of  the  defeated  Syracusan  army,  are  said 
to  have  been  picked  up  for  burial;  the  rest  were  only  preserved  by 
night  and  by  the  shelter  of  their  camp. 

Such  was  the  signal  victory — the  salvation  of  the  army,  perhaps 
even  of  Carthage  herself — gained  at  Kronium  by  the  youthful  son  of 
Magon.  Immediately  after  it,  he  retired  to  Panormus.  His  army 
probably  had  been  too  much  enfeebled  by  the  former  defeat  to  under- 
take further  offensive  operations;  moreover  he  himself  had  as  yet  no 
regular  appointment  as  general.  The  Carthaginian  authorities  too 
had  the  prudence  to  seize  this  favorable  moment  for  making  peace, 
and  sent  to  Dionysius  envoys  with  full  powers.  But  Dionysius  only 
obtained  peace  by  large  concessions;  giving  up  to  Carthage  Selinus 
with  its  territory,  as  well  as  half  the  Agrigentine  territory — all  that 
lay  to  the  west  of  the  river  Halykus;  and  further  covenanting  to  pay 
to  Carthage  the  sum  of  1000  talents.  To  these  unfavorable  conditions 
Dionysius  wTas  constrained  to  subscribe;  after  having  but  a  few  days 
before  required  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  all  Sicily,  and  pay  the 
costs  of  the  war.  As  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius  would 
have  so  large  a  sum  ready  to  pay  down  at  once,  we  may  reasonably 
presume  that  he  would  undertake  to  liquidate  it  by  annual  install 
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ments.  And  we  thus  find  confirmation  of  the  memorable  statement 
of  Plato,  that  Dionysius  became  tributary  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Such  are  the  painful  gaps  in  Grecian  history  as  it  is  transmitted  to 
us,  that  we  hear  scarcely  anything  about  Dionysius  for  thirteen  years 
after  the  peace  of  383-382  B.C.  It  seems  that  the  Carthaginians  (in 
379  B.C.)  sent  an  armament  to  the  southern  portion  of  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  town  of  Hipponium  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. But  their  attention  appears  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  this 
enterprise  by  the  recurrence  of  previous  misfortunes — fearful  pesti- 
lence, and  revolt  of  their  Lybian  dependencies,  which  seriously 
threatened  the  safety  of  their  city.  Again,  Dionysius  also,  during 
one  of  these  years,  undertook  some  operations,  of  which  a  faint  echo 
reaches  us,  in  this  same  Italian  peninsula  (now  Calabria  Ultra).  He 
projected  a  line  of  wall  across  the  narrowest  portion  or  isthmus  of 
the  peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Skylletium  to  that  of  Hipponium,  so 
as  to  separate  the  territory  of  Lokri  from  the  northern  portion  of 
Italy,  and  secure  it  completely  to  his  own  control.  Professedly  the 
wall  was  destined  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Lucanians;  but  in 
reality  (we  are  told)  Dionysius  wished  to  cut  off  the  connection  be- 
tween Lokri  and  the  other  Greeks  in  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  These 
latter  are  said  to  have  interposed  from  without,  and  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  scheme;  but  its  natural  difficulties  would  be  in 
themselves  no  small  impediment,  nor  are  we  sure  that  the  wall  was 
even  begun. 

During  this  interval,  momentous  events  (recounted  in  my  previous 
chapters)  had  occurred  in  Central  Greece.  In  382  B.C.,  the  Spartans 
made  themselves  by  fraud  masters  of  Thebes,  and  placed  a  perma- 
nent garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  In  380  B.C.,  they  put  down  the  Olyn- 
thian  confederacy,  thus  attaining  the  maximum  of  their  power.  But 
in  379  B.C.,  there  occurred  the  revolution  at  Thebes  achieved  by  the 
conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  who  expelled  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the 
Kadmeia.  Involved  in  a  burdensome  war  against  Thebes  and  Ath- 
ens, together  with  other  allies,  the  Lacedaemonians  gradually  lost 
ground,  and  had  become  much  reduced  before  the  peace  of  371  B.C., 
which  left  them  to  contend  with  Thebes  alone.  Then  came  the  fatal 
battle  of  Leuktra  which  prostrated  their  military  ascendency  alto- 
gether. These  incidents  have  been  already  related  at  large  in  former 
chapters.  Two  }rears  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Dionysius  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  iiacedoemonians  at  Korkyra  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  all 
of  which  were  captured  by  Iphikrates;  about  three  years  after  the 
battle,  when  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  were  pressing  Sparta  in 
Peloponnesus,  he  twice  sent  thither  a  military  force  of  Gauls  and 
Iberians  to  re-enforce  her  army.  But  his  troops  neither  stayed  long, 
nor  rendered  any  very  conspicuous  service. 

In  this  year  we  hear  of  a  fresh  attack  by  Dionysius  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Observing  that  they  had  been  lately  much  enfeebled 
by  pestilence  and  by  mutiny  of  their  African  subjects,  he  thought  the 
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opportunity  favorable  for  trying  to  recover  what  the  peace  of  383  B.C. 
had  obliged  him  to  relinquish.  A  false  pretense  being  readily  found, 
he  invaded  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  the  west  of  Sicily  with  a 
large  land-force  of  30,000  foot,  and  3,000  horse;  together  with  a  fleet 
of  300  sail,  and  store  ships  in  proportion.  After  ravaging  much  of 
the  open  territory  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  succeeded  in  mastering 
Selinus,  Entella,  and  Eryx — and  then  laid  siege  to  Lilybaeum.  This 
town,  close  to  the  western  cape  of  Sicily,  appears  to  have  arisen  as  a 
substitute  for  the  neighboring  town  of  Motye  (of  which  we  hear  little 
more  since  its  capture  by  Dionysius  in  396  B.C.),  and  to  have  become 
the  principal  Carthaginian  station.  He  began  to  attack  it  by  active 
siege  and  battering  machines.  But  it  was  so  numerously  garrisoned, 
and  so  well  defended,  that  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  con- 
fine himself  to  blockade.  His  fleet  kept  the  harbor  guarded,  so  as  to 
intercept  supplies  from  Africa.  Not  long  afterward,  however,  he 
received  intelligence  that  a  fire  had  taken  place  in  the  port  of  Car- 
thage whereby  all  her  ships  had  been  burnt.  Being  thus  led  to  con- 
ceive that  there  was  no  longer  any  apprehension  of  naval  attack  from 
Carthage,  he  withdrew  his  fleet  from  continuous  watch  off  Lily- 
baeum; keeping  130  men-of-war  near  at  hand,  in  the  harbor  of  Eryx, 
and  sending  the  remainder  home  to  Syracuse.  Of  this  incautious 
proceeding  the  Carthaginians  took  speedy  advantage.  The  confla- 
gration in  their  port  had  been  much  overstated.  There  still  remained 
to  them  200  ships  of  war,  which,  after  being  equipped  in  silence, 
sailed  across  in  the  night  to  Eryx.  Appearing  suddenly  in  the  har- 
bor, they  attacked  the  Syracusan  ships  completely  by  surprise;  and 
succeeded,  without  serious  resistance,  in  capturing  and  towing  off 
nearly  all  of  them.  After  so  capital  an  advantage,  Lilybaeum  became 
open  to  re-enforcement  and  supplies  by  sea,  so  that  Dionysius  no 
longer  thought  it  worth  while  to  prosecute  the  blockade.  On  the 
approach  of  winter,  both  parties  resumed  the  position  which  they 
had  occupied  before  the  recent  movement. 

The  despot  had  thus  gained  nothing  by  again  taking  up  arms,  nor 
were  the  Sicilian  dependencies  of  the  Carthaginians  at  all  cut  down 
below  that  which  they  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  383  B.C.  But  he 
received  (about  January  or  February,  367  B.C.)  news  of  a  different 
species  of  success,  which  gave  him  hardly  less  satisfaction  than  a 
victory  by  land  or  sea.  In  the  Lensean  festival  of  Athens,  one  of  his 
tragedies  had  been  rewarded  with  the  first  prize.  A  chorist  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  performance — eager  to  convey  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  this  success  to  Syracuse  and  to  obtain  the  recompense 
which  would  naturally  await  the  messenger — hasted  from  Athens  to 
Corinth,  found  a  vessel  just  starting  for  Syracuse,  and  reached  Syra- 
cuse by  a  straight  course  with  the  advantage  of  favorable  winds. 
He  was  the  first  to  communicate  the  news,  and  received  the  full 
reward  of  his  diligence.  Dionysius  was  overjoyed  at  the  distinction 
conferred  upon  him ;  for  though  on  former  occasions  he  had  obtained 
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the  second  or  third  place  in  the  Athenian  competitions,  he  had  never 
before  been  adjudged  worthy  of  the  first  prize.  Offering  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  for  the  good  news,  he  invited  his  friends  to  a  splendid  ban- 
quet, wherein  he  indulged  in  an  unusual  measure  of  conviviality. 
But  the  joyous  excitement,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  the  wine, 
brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  of  which  he  shortly  afterward  died, 
after  a  reign  of  38  years. 

Thirty-eight  years  of  a  career  so  full  of  effort,  adventure,  and 
danger,  as  that  of  Dionysius,  must  have  left  a  constitution  sufficiently 
exhausted  to  give  way  easily  before  acute  disease.  Throughout  this 
long  period  he  had  never  spared  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  restless 
energy  and  activity,  bodily  as  well  as  mental ;  always  personally  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  in  war — keeping  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  decisive 
hand  upon  all  the  details  of  his  government  at  home — yet  employing 
spare  time  (which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  surprised  that  he  could 
find)  in  composing  tragedies  of  his  own,  to  compete  for  prizes  fairly 
adjudged.  His  personal  bravery  was  conspicuous,  and  he  was  twice 
severely  wounded  in  leading  his  soldiers  to  assault.  His  effective 
skill  as  an  ambitious  politician — his  military  resource  as  a  commander 
— and  the  long-sighted  care  with  which  he  provided  implements  of 
offense  as  well  as  of  defense  before  undertaking  war, — are  remark- 
able features  in  his  character.  The  Roman  Scipio  Africanus  was 
wont  to  single  out  Dionysius  and  Agathokles  (the  history  of  the  latter 
begins  about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  former),  both  of  them 
despots  of  Syracuse,  as  the  two  Greeks  of  greatest  ability  for  action 
known  to  him — men  who  combined,  in  the  most  memorable  degree, 
daring  with  sagacity.  This  criticism,  coming  from  an  excellent 
judge,  is  borne  out  by  the  biography  of  both,  so  far  as  it  comes  to 
our  knowledge.  No  other  Greek  can  be  pointed  out,  who,  starting 
from  a  position  humble  and  unpromising,  raised  himself  to  so  lofty 
a  pinnacle  of  dominion  at  home,  achieved  such  striking  military 
exploits  abroad,  and  preserved  his  grandeur  unimpaired  throughout 
the  whole  of  a  long  life.  Dionysius  boasted  that  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son  an  empire  fastened  by  adamantine  chains;  so  powerful  was 
his  mercenary  force — so  firm  his  position  in  Ortygia — so  completely 
had  the  Syracusans  been  broken  in  to  subjection.  There  cannot  be  a 
better  test  of  vigor  and  ability  than  the  unexampled  success  with 
which  Dionysius  and  Agathokles  played  the  game  of  the  despot,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the  conqueror.  Of  the  two,  Dionysius  was 
the  most  favored  by  fortune.  Both  indeed  profited  by  one  auxiliary 
accident,  which  distinguished  Syracuse  from  other  Grecian  cities; 
the  local  specialty  of  Ortygia.  That  islet  seemed  expressly  made  to 
be  garrisoned  as  a  separate  fortress, — apart  from,  as  well  as  against, 
the  rest  of  Syracuse, — having  full  command  of  the  harbor,  docks, 
naval  force,  and  naval  approach.  But  Dionysius  had,  besides, 
several  peculiar  interventions  of  the  gods  in  his  favor,  sometimes  at 
the  most  critical  moments:  such  was  the  interpretation  put  by  his 
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enem>ef  'and  doubtless  by  bis  friends  also)  upon  those  repeated  pesti- 
lences -which  smote  the  Carthaginian  armies  with  a  force  far  more 
deadly  than  the  spear  of  the  Syracusan  hoplite.  On  four  or  five  dis- 
tinct occasions  during  the  life  of  Dionysius,  we  read  of  this  unseen 
foe  as  destroying  the  Carthaginians  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa,  but 
leaving  the  Syracusans  untouched.  Twice  did  it  arrest  the  progress 
of  Imilkon,  when  in  the  full  career  of  victory;  once,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Gela  and  Kamarina — a  second  time,  when,  after  his  great 
naval  victory  off  Katana,  he  had  brought  his  numerous  host  under 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  was  actually  master  of  the  open  suburb 
of  Achradina.  On  both  these  occasions  the  pestilence  made  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  face  of  the  war;  exalting  Dionysius  from 
impending  ruin,  to  assured  safety  in  the  one,  and  to  unmeasured 
triumph  in  the  other.  We  are  bound  to  allow  for  this  good  fortune 
(the  like  o'/  which  never  befell  Agathokles),  when  we  contemplate  the 
long  prosperity  of  Dionysius,  and  when  we  adopt,  as  in  justice  we 
must  adopt,  the  panegyric  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  detailed  the  means  whereby  Dionysius 
attained  his  prize,  and  kept  it;  those  employed  by  Agathokles — 
analogous  in  spirit  but  of  still  darker  coloring  in  the  details — will 
appear  hereafter.  That  Hermokrates — who  had  filled  with  credit  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state  and  whom  men  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
following — should  aspire  to  become  despot,  was  no  unusual  phe- 
nomenon in  Grecian  politics;  but  that  Dionysius  should  aim  at 
mounting  the  same  ladder,  seemed  absurd  or  even  insane — to  use  the 
phrase  of  Isokrates.  If,  then,  in  spite  of  such  disadvantage  he  suc- 
ceeded in  fastening  round  his  countrymen,  accustomed  to  a  free  con- 
stitution as  their  birthright,  those  "adamantine  chains"  which  they 
Were  well  known  to  abhor — we  may  be  sure  that  his  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding must  have  been  dexterously  chosen,  and  prosecuted  with 
consummate  perseverance  and  audacity;  but  we  maybe  also  sure 
ttiat  it  was  nefarious  in  the  extreme.  The  machinery  of  fraud 
Whereby  the  people  were  to  be  cheated  into  a  temporary  submission, 
-as  a  prelude  to  the  machinery  of  force  whereby  such  submission  was 
to  be  perpetuated  against  their  consent — was  the  stock  in  trade  of 
Grecian  usurpers.  But  seldom  does  it  appear  prefaced  by  more 
impudent  calumnies,  or  worked  out  with  a  larger  measure  of  violence 
and  spoliation,  than  in  the  case  of  Dionysius.  He  was  indeed  pow- 
erfully seconded  at  the  outset  by  the  danger  of  Syracuse  from  the 
Carthaginian  arms.  But  his  scheme  of  usurpation,  far  from  dimin- 
ishing such  danger,  tended  materially  to  increase  it,  by  disuniting 
the  city  at  so  critical  a  moment.  Dionysius  achieved  nothing  in  his 
first  enterprise  for  the  relief  of  Gela  and  Kamarina.  He  was  forced 
to  retire  with  as  much  disgrace  as  those  previous  generals  whom  he 
had  so  bitterly  vituperated;  and  apparently  even  with  greater  dis- 
grace— since  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  he  entered 
into  traitorous  collusion  with  the  Carthaginians.     The  salvation  of 
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Syracuse,  at  that  moment  of  peril,  arose  not  from  the  energy  or 
ability  of  Dionysius,  but  from  the  opportune  epidemic  which  disabled 
Imilkon  in  the  midst  of  a  victorious  career. 

Dionysius  had  not  only  talents  to  organize,  and  boldness  to  make 
good,  a  despotism  more  formidable  than  anything  known  to  contem- 
porary Greeks,  but  also  systematic  prudence  to  keep  it  unimpaired 
for  38  years.  He  maintained  carefully  those  two  precautions  which 
Thucydides  specifies  as  the  causes  of  permanence  to  the  Athenian 
Hippias,  under  similar  circumstances — intimidation  over  the  citizens, 
and  careful  organization,  with  liberal  pay  among  his  mercenaries. 
He  was  temperate  in  indulgences;  never  led  by  any  of  his  appetites 
into  the  commission  of  violence.  This  abstinence  contributed 
materially  to  prolong  his  life,  since  many  a  Grecian  despot  perished 
through  desperate  feelings  of  individual  vengeance  provoked  by  his 
outrages.  With  Dionysius,  all  other  appetites  were  merged  in  the 
love  of  dominion,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  of  money  as  a  means  of 
dominion.  To  the  service  of  this  master-passion  all  his  energies  were 
devoted,  together  with  those  vast  military  resources  which  an 
unscrupulous  ability  served  both  to  accumulate  and  to  recruit.  How 
his  treasury  was  supplied,  with  the  large  exigencies  continually 
pressing  upon  it,  we  are  but  little  informed.  We  know,  however, 
that  his  exactions  from  the  Syracusans  were  exorbitant ;  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  strip  the  holiest  temples;  and  that  he  left  behind  him 
a  great  reputation  for  ingenious  tricks  in  extracting  money  from  his 
subjects.  Besides  the  large  garrison  of  foreign  mercenaries  by  whom 
his  orders  were  enforced,  he  maintained  a  regular  body  of  spies, 
seemingly  of  both  sexes,  disseminated  among  the  body  of  the  citizens. 
The  vast  quarry- prison  of  Syracuse  was  his  work.  Both  the  vague 
general  picture,  and  the  fragmentary  details  which  come  before  us 
of  his  conduct  toward  the  Syracusans,  present  to  us  nothing  but  an 
oppressive  and  extortionate  tyrant,  by  whose  fiat  numberless  victims 
perished;  more  than  10,000  according  to  the  general  language  of 
Plutarch.  He  enriched  largely  his  younger  brothers  and  auxiliaries; 
among  which  latter,  Hipparinus  stood  prominent,  thus  recovering  a 
fortune  equal  to  or  larger  than  that  which  his  profligacy  had  dissi- 
pated. But  we  hear  also  of  acts  of  Dionysius,  indicating  a  jealous 
and  cruel  temper,  even  toward  near  relatives.  And  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  he  trusted  no  one,  not  even  them;  that  though  in  the  field 
lie  was  a  perfectly  brave  man,  yet  his  suspicion  and  timorous  anxiety 
as  to  every  one  who  approached  his  person,  were  carried  to  the  most 
tormenting  excess,  and  extended  even  to  his  wives,  his  brothers,  his 
daughters.  Afraid  to  admit  any  one  with  a  razor  near  to  his  face, 
he  is  said  to  have  singed  his  own  beard  with  a  burning  coal.  Both 
his  brother  and  his  son  were  searched  for  concealed  weapons,  and 
even  forced  to  change  their  clothes  in  the  presence  of  his  guards, 
before  they  were  permitted  to  see  him.  An  officer  of  the  guards 
named  Marsyas,  having  dreamt  that  he  was  assassinating  Dionysius, 
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"was  put  to  death  for  this  dream,  as  proving  that  his  waking  thoughts 
must  have  been  dwelling  upon  such  a  project.  And  it  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  Dionysius  put  to  death  the  mother  of  one  of  his 
wives,  on  suspicion  that  she  had  by  incantations  brought  about  the 
barrenness  of  the  other — as  well  as  the  sons  of  a  Lokrian  citizen 
named  Aristeides,  who  had  refused,  with  indignant  expressions,  to 
grant  to  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.   t 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  existence — perpetual  mistrust,  danger 
even  from  the  nearest  kindred,  enmity  both  to  and  from  every  dig- 
nified freeman,  and  reliance  only  on  armed  barbarians  or  liberated 
slaves — which  beset  almost  every  Grecian  despot,  and  from  which 
the  greatest  despot  of  his  age  enjoyed  no  exemption.  Though  phi- 
losophers emphatically  insisted  that  such  a  man  must  be  miserable, 
yet  Dionysius  himself,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  admiring  specta- 
tors, would  probably  feel  that  the  necessities  of  his  position  were 
more  than  compensated  by  its  awe-striking  grandeur,  and  by  the  full 
satisfaction  of  ambitious  dreams;  subject  indeed  to  poignant  suffer- 
ing when  wounded  in  the  tender  point,  and  when  reaping  insult  in 
place  of  admiration,  at  the  memorable  Olympic  festival  of  384  B.C., 
above-described.  But  the  Syracusans,  over  whom  he  ruled,  enjoyed 
no  such  compensation  for  that  which  they  suffered  from  his  tax- 
gatherers — from  his  garrison  of  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Campanians,  in 
Ortygia — from  his  spies — his  prison — and  his  executioners. 

Nor  did  Syracuse  suffer  alone.  The  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius 
was  desolating  for  the  Hellenic  population  generally,  both  of  Sicily 
and  Italy.  Syracuse  became  a  great  fortress,  "with  vast  military  power 
in  the  hands  of  its  governor,  '  whose  policy  it  was  to  pack  all  Sicily 
into  it;"  while  the  remaining  free  Hellenic  communities  were  de- 
graded, enslaved,  and  half  depopulated.  On  this  topic,  the  mourn- 
ful testimonies  already  cited  from  Lysias  and  Isokrates  are  borne  out 
by  the  letters  of  the  eye-witness  Plato.  In  his  advice,  given  to  the 
Bon  and  successor  of  Dionysius,  Plato  emphatically  presses  upon  him 
two  points:  first,  as  to  the  Syracusans,  to  transform  his  inherited 
oppressive  despotism  into  the  rule  of  a  king,  governing  gently  and 
by  fixed  laws;  next,  to  reconstitute  and  repeople,  under  free  consti- 
tutions, the  other  Hellenic  communities  in  Sicily,  which  at  his  acces- 
sion had  become  nearly  barbarized  and  half -deserted. 

The  elder  Dionysius  had  imported  into  Sicily  large  bodies  of  mer- 
cenaries, by  means  of  whom  he  had  gained  his  conquests,  and  for 
whom  he  had  provided  settlements  at  the  cost  of  the  subdued  Hellenic 
cities.  In  Naxos,  Katana,  Leontini,  and  Messene,  the  previous  resi- 
dents had  been  dispossessed  and  others  substituted,  out  of  Gallic  and 
Iberian  mercenaries.  Communities  thus  transformed,  with  their 
former  free  citizens  degraded  into  dependence  or  exile,  not  only 
ceased  to  be  purely  Hellenic,  but  also  became  far  less  populous  and 
flourishing.  In  like  manner  Dionysius  had  suppressed,  and  absorbed 
into  Syracuse  and  Lokri,  the  once  autonomous  Grecian  communities 
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of  Rhegium,  Hipponium,  and  Kaulonia,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
strait.  In  the  inland  regions  of  Italy,  he  had  allied  himself  with 
the  barbarous  Lucanians,  who,  even  without  his  aid,  were  gaining 
ground  and  pressing  hard  upon  the  Italiot  Greeks  on  the  coast. 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  Dionysius 
against  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  we  shall  observe  that  he  began  by  losing  Gela  and  Kamarina, 
and  that  the  peace  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  preserve  Syracuse 
itself,  arose,  not  from  any  success  of  his  own,  but  from  the  pestilence 
which  ruined  his  enemies;  to  say  nothing  about  traitorous  collusion 
with  them,  which  I  have  already  remarked  to  have  been  the  probable 
price  of  their  guarantee  to  his  dominion.  His  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians in  397  B.C.  was  undertaken  with  much  vigor,  recovered 
Gela,  Kamarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus,  and  promised  the  most 
decisive  success.  But  presently  again  the  tide  of  fortune  turned 
against  him.  He  sustained  capital  defeats,  and  owed  the  safety  of 
Syracuse,  a  second  time,  to  nothing  but  the  terrific  pestilence  which 
destroyed  the  army  of  Imilkon.  A  third  time,  in  383  B.C.,  Dionysius 
gratuitously  renewed  the  war  against  Carthage.  After  brilliant  suc- 
cess at  first,  he  was  again  totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  cede  to 
Carthage  all  the  territory  west  of  the  river  Halykus,  besides  paying 
a  tribute.  So  that  the  exact  difference  between  the  Sicilian  territory 
of  Carthage — as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  his  command  and  at  the 
end  of  his  reign — amounts  to  this:  that  at  the  earlier  period  it  reached 
to  the  river  Himera — at  the  later  period  only  to  the  river  Halykus. 
The  intermediate  space  between  the  two  comprehends  Agrigentum 
with  the  greater  part  of  its  territory ;  which  represents  therefore  the 
extent  of  Hellenic  soil  rescued  by  Dionysius  from  Carthaginian  do- 
minion. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

IBICILIAN  AFFAIRS    AFTER  TBIE  DEATH   OF    THE  ELDER   DIONYSIUS — 
DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER — AND  DION. 

The  elder  Dionysius,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  boasted  of  hav- 
ing left  his  dominion  "fastened  by  chains  of  adamant;"  that  is,  sus- 
tained by  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  well  trained  and  well  paid — 
by  impregnable  fortifications  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia — by  400  ships  of 
war — by  immense  magazines  of  arms  and  military  stores — and  by 
established  intimidation  over  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.  These 
were  really  "chains  of  adamant" — so  long  as  there  was  a  man  like 
Dionysius  to  keep  them  in  hand.  But  he  left  no  successor  compe- 
tent to  the  task;  nor  indeed  an  unobstructed  succession.  He  had 
issue  by  two  wives,  whom  he  had  married  both  at  the  same  time,  a:j 
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lias  been  already  mentioned.  By  the  Lokrian  wife,  Doris,  he  had  his 
eldest  son  named  Dionysius,  and  two  others;  by  the  Syracusan  wife, 
Aristomache,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  he  had  two  sons,  Hipparinus 
and  Nysaeus — and  two  daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  Dionysius 
the  younger  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  twenty-five  years  old  at 
the  death  of  his  father  and  namesake.  Hipparinus,  the  eldest  son  by 
the  other  wife,  was  considerably  younger.  Aristomache  his  mother 
had  long  remained  childless  ;  a  fact  which  the  elder  Dionysius 
ascribed  to  incantations  wrought  by  the  mother  of  the  Lokrian  wife, 
and  punished  by  putting  to  death  the  supposed  sorceress. 

The  offspring  of  Aristomache,  though,  the  younger  brood  of  the 
two,  derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  presence  and  counte- 
nance of  her  brother  Dion.  Hipparinus,  father  of  Dion  and  Aris- 
tomache, had  been  the  principal  abettor  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in 
his  original  usurpation,  in  order  to  retrieve  his  own  fortune,  ruined  by 
profligate  expenditure.  So  completely  had  that  object  been  accom- 
plished, that  his  son  Dion  was  now  among  the  richest  men  in  Syra- 
cuse, possessing  property  estimated  at  above  100  talents  (about  23,000^). 
Dion  was,  besides,  son-in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  had  given 
his  daughter  Sophrosyne  in  marriage  to  his  son  (by  a  different 
mother)  the  younger  Dionysius ;  and  his  daughter  Arete,  first  to  his 
brother  Thearides — next,  on  the  death  of  Thearides,  to  Dion.  As 
brother  of  Aristomache,  Dion  was  thus  brother-in-law  to  the  elder 
Dionysius,  and  uncle  both  to  Arete  his  own  wife  and  to  Sophrosyne 
the  wife  of  the  younger  Dionysius ;  as  husband  of  Arete,  he  was  son- 
in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  brother-in-law  (as  well  as  uncle) 
to  the  wife  of  the  younger.  Marriages  between  near  relatives  (ex- 
cluding any  such  connection  between  uterine  brother  and  sister)  were 
usual  in  Greek  manners.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  despot  accounted 
the  harmony  likely  to  be  produced  by  such  ties  between  the  members 
of  his  two  families  and  Dion,  among  the  "adamantine  chains"  which 
held  fast  his  dominion. 

Apart  from  wealth  and  high  position,  the  personal  character  of 
Dion  was  in  itself  marked  and  prominent.  He  was  of  an  energetic 
temper,  great  bravery,  and  very  considerable  mental  capacities. 
Though  his  nature  was  haughty  and  disdainful  toward  individuals, 
yet  as  to  political  communion,  his  ambition  was  by  no  means  purely 
self-seeking  and  egoistic,  like  that  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Animated 
with  vehement  love  of  power,  he  was  at  the  same  time  penetrated 
with  that  sense  of  regulated  polity,  and  submission  of  individual  will 
to  fixed  laws,  which  floated  in  the  atmosphere  of  Grecian  talk  and 
literature,  and  stood  so  high  in  Grecian  morality.  He  was  moreover 
capable  of  acting  with  enthusiasm,  and  braving  every  hazard  in 
prosecution  of  his  own  convictions. 

Born  about  the  year  408  B.C.,  Dion  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
'S81  B.C.,  when  the  elder  Dionysius,  having  dismantled  Rhegium  and 
gubdued  Kroton,  attained  the  maximum  of  his  dominion,  as  master 
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of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks.  Standing  high  in  the  favor  of  his 
brother-in-law  Dionysius,  Dion  doubtless  took:  part  in  the  wars 
whereby  this  large  dominion  had  been  acquired;  as  well  as  in  the  life 
of  indulgence  and  luxury  which  prevailed  generally  among  wealthy 
Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  which  to  the  Athenian  Plato  appeared 
alike  surprising  and  repulsive.  That  great  philosopher  visited  Italy 
and  Sicily  about  387  B.C.,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  was 
in  acquaintance  and  fellowship  with  the  school  of  philosophers  called 
Pythagoreans,  the  remnant  of  that  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  who 
had  once  exercised  so  powerful  a  political  influence  over  the  cities  of 
those  regions — and  who  still  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  even 
after  complete  political  downfall,  through  individual  ability  and 
rank  of  the  members,  combined  with  habits  of  recluse  study,  mysti- 
cism, and  attachment  among  themselves.  With  these  Pythagoreans 
Dion  also,  a  young  man  of  open  mind  and  ardent  aspirations,  was 
naturally  thrown  into  communication  by  the  proceedings  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  in  Italy.  Through  them  he  came  into  intercourse  with 
Plato,  whose  conversation  made  an  epoch  in  his  life. 

The  mystic  turn  of  imagination,  the  sententious  brevity,  and  the 
mathematical  researches,  of  the  Pythagoreans,  produced  doubtless  an 
imposing  effect  upon  Dion ;  just  as  Lysis,a  member  of  that  brotherhood, 
had  acquired  the  attachment  and  influenced  the  sentiments  of  Epami- 
nondas  at  Thebes.  But  Plato's  power  of  working  upon  the  minds  of 
young  men  was  far  more  impressive  and  irresistible.  He  possessed 
a  large  range  of  practical  experience,  a  mastery  of  political  and 
social  topics,  and  a  charm  of  eloquence,  to  which  the  Pythagoreans 
were  strangers.  The  stirring  effect  of  the  Sokratic  talk,  as  well  as 
of  the  democratical  atmosphere  in  which  Plato  had  been  brought  up, 
had  developed  all  the  communicative  aptitude  of  his  mind;  and  great 
as  that  aptitude  appears  in  his  remaining  dialogues,  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  it  was  far  greater  in  his  conversation ;  greater  perhaps 
in  387  B.C.,  when  he  was  still  mainly  the  Sokratic  Plato — than  it  be- 
came in  later  days,  after  he  had  imbibed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
mysticism  of  these  Pythagoreans.  Brought  up  as  Dion  had  been  at 
the  court  of  Dionysius — accustomed  to  see  around  him  only  slavish 
deference  and  luxurious  enjoyment — unused  to  open  speech  or  large 
philosophical  discussion — he  found  in  Plato  a  new  man  exhibited 
and  a  new  world  opened  before  him. 

The  conception  of  a  free  community — with  correlative  rights  and 
duties  belonging  to  every  citizen,  determined  by  laws  and  protected 
or  enforced  by  power  emanating  from  the  collective  entity  called  the 
City — stood  in  the  foreground  of  ordinary  Grecian  morality — reigned 
spontaneously  in  the  bosoms  of  every  Grecian  festival  crowd — and 
had  been  partially  imbibed  by  Dion,  though  not  from  his  own  per- 
sonal experience,  yet  from  teachers,  sophists,  and  poets.  This  con- 
ception, essential  and  fundamental  with  philosophers  as  well  as 
with  the  vulgar,  was  not  merely  set  forth  by  Plato  with  commanding 
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powers  of  speech,  but  also  exalted  with  improvements  and  refine- 
ments  into  an  ideal  perfection.  Above  all,  it  was  based  upon  a 
strict,  even  an  abstemious  and  ascetic,  canon,  as  to  individual  en- 
joyment; and  upon  a  careful  training  both  of  mind  and  body,  quali- 
fying each  man  for  the  due  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen;  a 
subject  which  Plato  (as  we  see  by  his  dialogues)  did  not  simply  pro- 
pound with  the  direct  enforcement  of  a  preacher,  but  touched  with 
the  quickening  and  pungent  effect,  and  re  -enforced  with  the  copious 
practical  illustrations,  of  Sokratic  dialogue. 

As  the  stimulus  from  the  teacher  was  here  put  forth  with  consum- 
mate efficacy,  the  predisposition  of  the  learner  enabled  it  to  take  full 
effect.  Dion  became  an  altered  man  both  in  public  sentiment  and  in 
individual  behavior.  He  recollected  that  twen  t}r  years  before,  his  coun- 
try Syracuse  had  been  as  free  as  Athens.  He  learned  to  abhor  the 
iniquity  of  the  despotism  by  which  her  liberty  had  been  overthrown, 
and  by  which  subsequently  the  liberties  of  so  many  other  Greeks  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  had  been  trodden  down  also.  He  was  made  to  re- 
mark, that  Sicily  had  been  half-barbarized  through  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries imported  as  the  despot's  instruments.  He  conceived  the 
sublime  idea  or  dream  of  rectifying  all  this  accumulation  of  wrong 
and  suffering.  It  was  his  wish  first  to  cleanse  Syracuse  from  the 
blot  of  slavery,  and  to  clothe  her  anew  in  the  brightness  and  dignity 
of  freedom ;  yet  not  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  popular  govern- 
ment as  it  had  stood  prior  to  the  usurpation,  but  of  establishing  an 
improved  constitutional  polity,  originated  by  himself,  with  laws 
which  should  not  only  secure  individual  rights,  but  also  educate 
and  moralize  the  citizens.  The  function  which  he  imagined  to  him- 
self, and  which  the  conversation  of  Plato  suggested,  was  not  that  of 
a  despot  like  Dionysius,  but  that  of  a  despotic  legislator  like  Lykur- 
gus,  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  omnipotence,  conferred  upon 
him  by  grateful  citizens  in  a  state  of  public  confusion,  to  originate 
a  good  system;  which,  when  once  put  in  motion,  would  keep  itself 
alive  by  fashioning  the  minds  of  the  citizens  to  its  own  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence. After  having  thus  both  liberated  and  reformed  Syracuse, 
Dion  promised  to  himself  that  he  would  employ  Syracusan  force,  not 
in  annihilating,  but  in  recreating,  other  free  Hellenic  communities 
throughout  the  island;  expelling  from  thence  all  the  barbarians — 
both  the  important  mercenaries  and  the  Carthaginians. 

Such  were  the  hopes  and  projects  which  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
youthful  Dion  as  he  listened  to  Plato;  hopes  pregnant  with  future 
results  which  neither  of  them  contemplated — and  not  unworthy  of 
being*  compared  with  those  enthusiastic  aspirations  which  the  young 
Spartan  kings  Agis  and  Kleomenes  imbibed  a  century  afterward,  in 
part  from  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher  Sphserus.  Never 
before  had  Plato  met  with  a  pupil  who  so  quickly  apprehended,  so 
profoundly  meditated,  or  so  passionately  laid  to  heart  his  lessons. 
Inflamed  with  his  newly  communicated  impulse  toward  philosophy, 
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as  the  supreme  guide  and  directress  of  virtuous  conduct,  Dion 
altered  Lis  habits  of  life;  exchanging- the  splendor  and  luxury  of  a 
Sicilian  rich  man  for  the  simple  fare  and  regulated  application 
becoming  a  votary  of  the  Academy.  In  this  course  he  persisted 
without  faltering  throughout  all  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Diony- 
sius,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  contracted  among  his  immediate 
companions.  His  enthusiasm  even  led  him  to  believe  that  the  despot 
himself,  unable  to  resist  that  persuasive  tongue  by  which  he  had  been 
himself  converted,  might  be  gently  brought  round  into  an  employ- 
ment of  his  mighty  force  for  beneficent  and  reformatory  purposes. 
Accordingly  Dion,  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse,  procured  for  him  an 
interview  with  Dionysius.  How  miserably  the  speculation  failed 
has  been  recounted  in  my  last  chapter.  Instead  of  acquiring  a  new 
convert,  the  philosopher  was  fortunate  in  rescuing  his  own  person, 
and  in  making  good  his  returning  footsteps  out  of  that  lion's  den, 
into  which  the  improvident  enthusiasm  of  his  young  friend  had 
inveigled  him. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  Plato  by  Dionysius  was  a  painful,  though 
salutary  warning  to  Dion.  Without  sacrificing  either  his  own  con- 
victions, or  the  philosophical  regularity  of  life  which  he  had  thought 
fit  to  adopt — he  saw  that  patience  was  imperatively  necessary,  and 
he  so  conducted  himself  as  to  maintain  unabated  the  favor  and  confid- 
ence of  Dionysius.  Such  a  policy  would  probably  be  recommended 
to  him  even  by  Plato,  in  prospect  of  a  better  future.  But  it  would 
be  strenuously  urged  by  the  Pythagoreans  of  Southern  Italy;  among 
whom  was  Archytas,  distinguished  not  only  as  a  mathematician  and 
friend  of  Plato,  but  also  as  the  chief  political  magistrate  of  Tarentum. 
To  these  men,  who  dwelt  all  within  the  reach,  if  not  under  the 
dominion  of  this  formidable  Syracusan  despot,  it  would  be  an 
unspeakable  advantage  to  have  a  friend  like  Dion  near  him,  pos- 
sessing his  confidence,  and  serving  as  a  shield  to  them  against  his 
displeasure  or  interference.  Dion  so  far  surmounted  his  own 
unbending  nature  as  to  conduct  himself  toward  Dionysius  with  skill 
and  prudence.  He  was  employed  by  the  despot  in  other  important 
affairs,  as  well  as  in  embassies  to  Carthage,  which  he  fulfilled  well, 
especially  with  conspicuous  credit  for  eloquence;  and  also  in  the 
execution  of  various  cruel  orders,  which  his  humanity  secretly 
mitigated.  After  the  death  of  Thearides,  Dionysius  gave  to  Dion  in 
marriage  the  widow  Arete  (his  daughter),  and  continued  until  the 
kst  to  treat  him  with  favor,  accepting  from  him  a  freedom  of  cen- 
lure  such  as  he  would  tolerate  from  no  other  adviser. 

During  the  many  years  which  elapsed  before  the  despot  died,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Dion  found  opportunities  of  visiting  Peloponnesus 
and  Athens,  for  the  great  festivals  and  other  purposes.  He  would 
thus  keep  up  his  friendship  and  philosophical  communication  with 
Plato.  Being  as  he  was  minister  and  relative,  and  perhaps  successor 
presumptive,  of  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Greece,  he  would  enjoy 
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everywhere  great  importance,  which  would  be  enhanced  by  his  phi- 
losophy and  eloquence.  The  Spartans,  at  that  time  the  allies  of  Dio- 
nysius,  conferred  upon  Dion  the  rare  honor  of  a  vote  of  citizenship ; 
and  he  received  testimonies  of  respect  from  other  cities  also.  Such 
honors  tended  to  exalt  his  reputation  at  Syracuse ;  while  the  visits  to 
Athens  and  the  cities  of  Central  Greece  enlarged  his  knowledge  both 
of  politicians  and  philosophers.  t 

At  length  occurred  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  occasioned 
by  an  unexpected  attack  of  fever,  after  a  few  days'  illness.  He  had 
made  no  special  announcement  about  his  succession.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  the  physicians  pronounced  him  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 
a  competition  arose  between  his  two  families :  on  the  one  hand  Dio- 
nysius the  younger,  his  son  by  the  Lokrian  wife  Doris;  on  the  other, 
his  wife  Aristomache  and  her  brother  Dion,  representing  her  chil- 
dren Hipparinus  and  Nysseus,  then  very  young.  Dion,  wishing  to 
obtain  for  these  two  youths  either  a  partnership  in  the  future  power, 
or  some  other  beneficial  provision,  solicited  leave  to  approach  the 
bedside  of  the  sick  man.  But  the  physicians  refused  to  grant  his 
request  without  apprising  the  younger  Dionysius;  who,  being 
resolved  to  prevent  it,  directed  a  soporific  potion  to  be  administered 
to  his  father,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  latter  never  awoke  so  as 
to  be  able  to  see  any  one.  The  interview  with  Dion  being  thus  frus- 
trated, aud  the  father  dying  without  giving  any  directions,  Dionysius 
the  younger  succeeded  as  eldest  son,  without  opposition.  He  was 
presented  to  that  which  was  called  an  assembly  of  the  Syracusan 
people,  and  delivered  some  conciliatory  phrases,  requesting  them  to 
continue  to  him  that  good  will  which  they  had  so  long  shown  to  his 
father.  Consent  and  acclamation  were  of  course  not  wanting  to  the 
new  master  of  the  troops,  treasures,  magazines,  and  fortifications  in 
Ortygia;  those  "adamantine  chains"  which  were  well  known  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  any  real  popular  good  will. 

Dionysius  II.  (or  the  younger),  then  about  25  years  of  age,  was  a 
young  man  of  considerable  natural  capacity,  and  of  quick  and  lively 
impulses;  but  weak  and  vain  in  his  character,  given  to  transitory 
caprices,  and  eager  in  his  appetite  for  praise  without  being  capable 
of  any  industrious  or  resolute  efforts  to  earn  it.  As  yet  he  was 
wholly  unpracticed  in  serious  business  of  any  kind.  He  had  neither 
seen  military  service  nor  mingled  in  the  discussion  of  political 
measures;  having  been  studiously  kept  back  from  both  by  the 
extreme  jealousy  of  his  father.  His  life  had  been  passed  in  the  palace 
or  acropolis  of  Ortygia,  amid  all  the  indulgences  and  luxuries  belong- 
ing to  a  princely  station,  diversified  with  amateur  carpenter's  work 
and  turnery.  However,  the  tastes  of  the  father  introduced  among 
the  guests  at  the  palace  a  certain  number  of  poets,  reciters,  musi- 
cians, etc.,  so  that  the  younger  Dionysius  had  contracted  a  relish  for 
poetical  literature,  which  opened  his  mind  to  generous  sentiments, 
and  large  conceptions  of  excellence,  more  than  any  other  portion  of  his 
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yery  confined  experience.  To  philosophy,  to  instructive  conversa- 
tion, to  the  exercise  of  reason,  he  was  a  stranger.  But  the  very 
feebleness  and  indecision  of  his  character  presented  him  as  impres- 
sible, perhaps  improveable,  by  a  strong  will  and  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  from  that  quarter,  at  least  as  well  as  from  any  other. 

Such  was  the  novice  who  suddenly  stept  into  the  place  of  the  most 
energetic  and  powerful  despot  of  the  Grecian  world.  Dion — being 
as  he  was  of  mature  age,  known  service  and  experience,  and  full 
enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of  the  elder  Dionysius — might  have 
probably  raised  material  opposition  to  the  younger.  But  he  at- 
tempted no  such  thing.  He  acknowledged  and  supported  the  young 
prince  with  cordial  sincerity,  dropping  altogether  those  views,  what- 
ever they  were,  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Aristomache,  which  had 
induced  him  to  solicit  the  last  interview  with  the  sick  man.  While 
exerting  himself  to  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  march  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  tried  to  gain  influence  and  ascendency  over  the  mind  of 
the  young  Dionysius.  At  the  first  meeting  of  council  which  took 
place  after  the  accession,  Dion  stood  conspicuous  not  less  for  his 
earnest  adhesion  than  for  his  dignified  language  and  intelligent 
advice.  The  remaining  councilors — accustomed,  under  the  self- 
determining  despot  who  had  just  quitted  the  scene,  to  the  simple 
function  of  hearing,  applauding,  and  obeying,  his  directions — ex- 
hausted themselves  in  phrases  and  compliments,  waiting  to  catch  the 
tone  of  the  young  prince  before  they  ventured  to  pronounce  any  de- 
cided opinion.  But  Dion,  to  whose  freedom  of  speech  even  the 
elder  Dionysius  had  partially  submitted,  disdained  all  such  tamper- 
ing, entered  at  once  into  a  full  review  of  the  actual  situation,  and 
suggested  the  positive  measures  proper  to  be  adopted.  We  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  the  transmission  of  an  authority  which  had  rested  so 
much  on  the  individual  spirit  of  the  former  possessor,  there  were 
many  precautions  to  be  taken,  especially  in  regard  to  the  mercenary 
troops  both  at  Syracuse  and  in  the  outlying  dependencies.  All  these 
necessities  of  the  moment  Dion  sent  forth,  together  with  suitable  ad- 
vice. But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  difficulties  arose  out  of  the 
war  with  Carthage  still  subsisting,  which  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  likely  to  press  more  vigorously,  calculating  on 
the  ill-assured  tenure  and  inexperienced  management  of  the  new 
prince.  This  difficulty  Dion  took  upon  himself.  If  the  council 
should  think  it  wise  to  make  peace,  he  engaged  to  go  to  Carthage 
and  negotiate  peace — a  task  in  which  he  had  been  more  than  once 
employed  under  the  elder  Dionysus.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
resolved  to  prosecute  the  war,  he  advised  that  imposing  forces 
should  be  at  once  put  in  equipment,  promising  to  furnish,  out  of  his 
own  large  property,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  outfit  of  fifty  triremes. 

The  young  Dionysius  was  not  only  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
superior  wisdom  and  suggestive  resource  of  Dion,  but  also  grateful 
for  his  generous  offer  of  pecuniary  as  well  as  personal  support.     la 
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all  probability  Dion  actually  carried  the  offer  into  effect,  for  to  a  man 
of  bis  disposition,  money  had  little  value  except  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tending influence  and  acquiring  reputation.  The  war  with  Carthage 
seems  to  have  lasted  at  least  throughout  the  next  year,  and  to  have 
been  terminated  not  long  afterward.  But  it  never  assumed  those 
perilous  proportions  which  had  been  contemplated  by  the  council  as 
probable.  As  a  mere  contingency,  however,  it  was  sufficient  to  in- 
spire Dionysius  with  alarm,  combined  with  the  other  exigencies  of 
his  new  situation.  At  first  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  his  own 
inexperience;  anxious  about  hazards  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first 
time,  and  not  merely  open  to  advice,  but  eager  and  thankful  for  sug- 
gestions, from  any  quarter  where  he  could  place  confidence.  Dion, 
identified  by  ancient  connection  as  well  as  by  marriage  with  the 
Dionysian  family — trusted,  more  than  any  one  else,  by  the  old  despot, 
and  surrounded  with  that  accessory  dignity  which  ascetic  strictness 
of  life  usually  confers  in  excess — presented  every  title  to  such  con- 
fidence. And  when  he  was  found  not  only  the  most  trustworthy 
but  the  most  frank  and  fearless  of  counselors,  Dionysius  gladly 
yielded  both  to  the  measures  which  he  advised  and  to  the  impulses 
which  he  inspired. 

Such  was  the  political  atmosphere  of  Syracuse  during  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  new  accession,  while  the  splendid  ob- 
sequies in  honor  of  the  departed  Dionysius  were  being  solemnized; 
coupled  with  a  funeral  pile  so  elaborate  as  to  confer  celebrity  on 
Timgeus  the  constructor — and  commemorated  by  architectural  monu- 
ments, too  grand  to  be  permanent,  immediately  outside  of  Ortygia, 
near  the  Regal  Gates  leading  to  that  citadel.  Among  the  popular 
measures,  natural  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  the  historian 
Philistus  was  recalled  from  exile.  He  had  been  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  attached  partisans  of  the  elder  Dionysius;  by  whom,  how- 
ever, he  had  at  last  been  banished,  and  never  afterward  forgiven. 
His  recall  now  seemed  to  promise  a  new  and  valuable  assistant  to  the 
younger,  whom  it  also  presented  as  softening  the  rigorous  proceed- 
ings of  his  father.  In  this  respect  it  would  harmonize  with  the 
views  of  Dion,  though  Philistus  afterward  became  his  great  oppo- 
nent. 

Dion  was  now  both  the  prime  minister  and  the  confidential  moni- 
tor of  the  young  Dionysius.  He  upheld  the  march  of  the  govern- 
ment with  undiminished  energy,  and  was  of  greater  political  impor- 
tance than  Dionysius  himself.  But  success  in  this  object  was  not 
the  end  for  which  Dion  labored.  He  neither  wished  to  serve  a  despot, 
nor  to  become  a  despot  himself.  The  moment  was  favorable  for  re- 
suming that  project  which  he  had  formerly  imbibed  from  Plato,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  contemptuous  disparagement  by  his  former  master, 
had  ever  since  clung  to  him  as  the  dream  of  his  heart  and  life.  To 
make  Syracuse  a  free  city,  under  a  government,  not  of  will,  but  of 
good  laws,  with  himself  as  lawgiver  in  substance,  if  not  in  name — to 
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enfranchise  and  replant  the  semi-barbarized  Hellenic  cities  in  Sicily 
— and  to  expel  the  Carthaginians — were  schemes  to  which  he  now 
again  devoted  himself  with  unabated  enthusiasm.  But  he  did  not 
look  to  any  other  means  of  achieving  them  than  the  consent  and 
initiative  of  Dionysius  himself.  The  man  who  had  been  sanguine 
enough  to  think  of  working  upon  the  iron  soul  of  the  father  was  not 
likely  to  despair  of  shaping  anew  the  more  malleable  metal  of  which 
the  son  was  composed.  Accordingly,  while  lending  to  Dionysius  his 
best  service  as  minister,  he  also  took  up  the  Platonic  profession,  and 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  reform  both  himself  and  his  government. 
He  endeavored  to  awaken  in  him  a  relish  for  a  better  and  nobler 
private  conduct  than  that  which  prevailed  among  the  luxurious  com- 
panions around  him.  He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  scientific 
and  soul-stirring  conversation  of  Plato ;  specimens  of  which  he  either 
read  aloud  or  repeated,  exalting  the  hearer  not  only  to  a  higher  intel- 
lectual range,  but  also  to  the  full  majesty  of  mind  requisite  for  ruling 
others  with  honor  and  improvement.  He  pointed  out  the  unrivaled 
glory  which  Dionysius  would  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  by  con- 
senting to  employ  his  vast  power,  not  as  a  despot  working  on  the 
fears  of  subjects,  but  as  a  king  enforcing  temperance  and  justice,  by 
his  own  paternal  example  as  well  as  by  good  laws.  He  tried  to  show 
that  Dionysius,  after  having  liberated  Syracuse,  and  enrolled  himself 
as  a  king  limited  and  responsible  amidst  grateful  citizens,  would  have 
far  more  real  force  against  the  barbarians  than  at  present. 

Such  were  the  new  convictions  which  Dion  tried  to  work  into  the 
mind  of  the  young  Dionysius,  as  a  living  faith  and  sentiment.  Pene- 
trated as  he  was  with  the  Platonic  idea — that  nothing  could  be  done 
for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind,  until  philosophy 
and  ruling  power  came  together  in  the  same  hands ;  but  everything, 
if  the  two  did  so  come  together — he  thought  that  he  saw  before  him 
a  chance  of  realizing  the  conjunction,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest 
among  all  Hellenic  potentates.  He  already  beheld  in  fancy  his 
native  country  and  fellow  citizens  liberated,  moralized,  ennobled, 
and  conducted  to  happiness,  without  murder  or  persecution,  simply 
by  the  well-meaning  and  instructed  employment  of  power  already 
organized.  If  accident  had  thrown  the  despotism  into  the  hands  of 
Dion  himself,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  the  Grecian  world  would  prob- 
ably have  seen  an  experiment  tried,  as  memorable  and  generous  as 
any  event  recorded  in  its  history:  what  would  have  been  its  result, 
we  cannot  say.  But  it  was  enough  to  fire  his  inmost  soul,  to  see 
himself  separated  from  the  experiment  only  by  the  necessity  of  per- 
suading an  impressible  young  man  over  whom  he  had  much  influ- 
ence; and  for  himself,  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  humbler  posi- 
tion of  nominal  minister,  but  real  originator  and  chief,  in  so  noble 
an  enterprise.  His  persuasive  powers,  strengthened  as  they  were  by 
intense  earnestness  as  well  as  by  his  imposing  station  and  practical 
capacity,  actually  wrought  a  great   effect  upon   Dionysius.      The 
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young  man  appeared  animated  with  a  strong  desire  of  self-im- 
provement, and  of  qualifying  himself  for  such  a  use  of  the  powers 
of  government  as  Dion  depicted.  He  gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  feelings  by  expressing  eagerness  to  see  and  converse  with  Plato, 
to  whom  he  sent  several  personal  messages,  warmly  requesting  him 
to  visit  Syracuse. 

This  was  precisely  the  first  step  which  pion  had  been  laboring  to 
bring  about.  He  well  knew,  and  had  personally  felt,  the  wonderful 
magic  of  Plato's  conversation  when  addressed  to  young  men.  To 
bring  Plato  to  Syracuse,  and  to  pour  his  eloquent  language  into  the 
predisposed  ears  of  Dionysius,  appeared  like  realizing  the  conjunc- 
tion of  philosophy  and  power.  Accordingly  he  sent  to  Athens, 
along  with  the  invitation  from  Dionysius,  the  most  pressing  and 
emphatic  entreaties  from  himself.  He  represented  the  immense 
prize  to  be  won — nothing  less  than  the  means  of  directing  the  action 
of  an  organized  power,  extending  over  all  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and 
Sicily — provided  only  the  mind  of  Dionysius  could  be  thoroughly 
gained  over.  This  (he  said)  was  already  half  done;  not  only  Diony- 
sius himself,  but  also  his  youthful  half-brothers  of  the  other  line, 
had  been  impressed  with  earnest  mental  aspirations,  and  longed 
to  drink  at  the  pure  fountain  of  true  philosophy.  Everything 
presaged  complete  success,  such  as  would  render  them  hearty  and 
active  proselytes,  if  Plato  would  only  come  forthwith — before  hos- 
tile influences  could  have  time  to  corrupt  them — and  devote  to 
the  task  his  unrivaled  art  of  penetrating  the  youthful  mind.  These 
hostile  influences  were  indeed  at  work,  and  with  great  activity;  if 
victorious,  they  would  not  only  defeat  the  project  of  Dion,  but  might 
even  provoke  his  expulsion,  or  threaten  his  life.  Could  Plato,  by 
declining  the  invitation,  leave  his  devoted  champion  and  apostle  to 
fight  so  great  a  battle,  alone  and  unassisted?  "What  could  Plato  say 
for  himself  afterward,  if  by  declining  to  come,  he  not  only  let  slip 
the  greatest  prospective  victory  which  had  ever  been  opened  to  philos- 
ophy, but  also  permitted  the  corruption  of  Dionysius  and  the  ruin 
of  Dion? 

Such  appeals,  in  themselves  emphatic  and  touching,  reached 
Athens,  re- enforced  by  solicitations,  hardly  less  strenuous,  from 
Archytas  of  Tarentum  and  the  other  Pythagorean  philosophers  in 
the  south  of  Italy;  to  whose  personal  well-being,  over  and  above  the 
interests  of  philosophy,  the  character  of  the  future  Syracusan  govern- 
ment was  of  capital  importance.  Plato  was  deeply  agitated  and 
embarrassed.  He  was  now  61  years  of  age.  He  enjoyed  pre- 
eminent estimation,  in  the  grove  of  Akademus  near  Athens,  amid 
admiring  hearers  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  The  Athenian  democracy, 
if  it  accordeel  to  him  no  influence  on  public  affairs,  neither  molested 
him  nor  dimmed  his  intellectual  glory.  The  proposed  voyage  to 
Syracuse  carried  him  out  of  this  enviable  position  into  a  new  field  of 
hazard  and  speculation;  brilliant  indeed  and  flattering,  beyond  any- 
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thing  which  had  ever  been  approached  by  philosophy,  if  it  suc- 
ceeded; but  fraught  with  disgrace,  and  even  with  danger  to  all 
concerned,  if  it  failed.  Plato  had  already  seen  the  elder  Dionysius 
surrounded  by  his  walls  and  mercenaries  in  Ortygia,  and  had  learned 
by  cruel  experience  the  painful  consequences  of  propounding  philos- 
ophy to  an  intractable  hearer,  whose  displeasure  passed  so  readily 
into  act.  The  sight  of  contemporary  despots  nearer  home,  such  as 
Euphron  of  Sikyon  and  Alexander  of  Phone,  was  by  no  means  reas- 
suring; nor  could  he  reasonably  stake  his  person  and  reputation 
on  the  chance,  that  the  younger  Dionysius  might  prove  a  glorious 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  To  out-weigh  such  scruples,  he  had 
indeed  the  positive  and  respectful  invitation  of  Dionysius  himself; 
which  however  would  have  passed  for  a  transitory,  though  vehe- 
ment, caprice  on  the  part  of  a  young  prince,  had  it  not  been  backed 
by  the  strong  assurances  of  a  mature  man  and  valued  friend  like 
Dion.  To  these  assurances,  and  to  the  shame  which  would  bo 
incurred  by  leaving  Dion  to  fight  the  battle  and  incur  the  danger 
alone,  Plato  sacrificed  his  own  grounds  for  hesitation.  He  went  to 
Syracuse,  less  with  the  hope  of  succeeding  in  the  intended  conversion 
of  Dionysius,  than  from  the  fear  of  hearing  both  himself  and  his 
philosophy  taunted  with  confessed  impotence — as  fit  only  for  the 
discussions  of  the  school,  shrinking  from  all  application  to  practice, 
betraying  the  interest  of  his  Pythagorean  friends,  and  basely  desert- 
ing that  devoted  champion  who  had  half  opened  the  door  to  him  for 
triumphant  admission. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  philosopher  gives  of  his  own  state 
of  mind  in  going  to  Syracuse.  At  the  same  time,  he  intimates  that 
his  motives  were  differently  interpreted  by  others.  And  as  the 
account  which  we  possess  was  written  fifteen  yenrs,  after  the  event — 
when  Dion  had  perished,  when  the  Syracusan  enterprise  had  realized 
nothing  like  what  was  expected  and  when  Plato  looked  back  upon  it 
with  the  utmost  grief  and  aversion,  which  must  have  poisoned  the 
last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life — we  may  fairly  suspect  that  he 
partially  transfers  back  to  367  B.C.  the  feelings  of  352  b.c.  ;  and  that 
at  the  earlier  period,  he  went  to  Syracuse,  not  merely  because  he  was 
ashamed  to  decline,  but  because  he  really  flattered  himself  with  some 
hopes  of  success. 

However  desponding  he  may  have  been  before,  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  conceive  hopes  from  the  warmth  of  his  first  reception.  One 
the  royal  carriages  met  him  at  his  landing,  and  conveyed  him  to  his 
lodging.  Dionysius  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods 
for  his  safe  arrival.  The  banquets  at  the  acropolis  became  distin- 
guished for  their  plainness  and  sobriety.  Never  had  Dionysius  been 
seen  so  gentle  in  answering  suitors  or  transacting  public  business. 
He  began  immediately  to  take  lessons  in  geometry  from  Plato. 
Every  one  around  him,  of  course,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  taste 
for  geometry;  so  that  the  floors  were  all  spread  with  sand,  and  noth- 
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ing  was  to  be  seen  except  triangles  and  other  figures  inscribed  upon 
it,  with  expositors  and  a  listening  crowd  around  Ibem.  To  those 
who  had  been  inmates  of  the  acropolis  under  the  reign  of  the  former 
despot,  this  change  was  surprising  enough.  But  their  surprise  was 
converted  into  alarm,  when,  at  a  periodical  sacrifice  just  then  offered, 
Dionysius  himself  arrested  the  herald  in  pronouncing  the  customary 
prayer  to  the  gods — "That  the  despotism  might  long  remain  un- 
shaken." "  Stop!  (said  Dionysius  to  the  herald)  imprecate  no  such 
curse  upon  us!"  To  the  ears  of  Philistus,  and  the  old  politicians, 
these  words  portended  nothing  less  than  revolution  to  the  dynasty, 
and  ruin  to  Syracusan  power.  A  single  Athenian  sophist  (they  ex- 
claimed), with  no  other  force  than  his  tongue  and  his  reputation, 
had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Syracuse ;  an  attempt  in  which  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen  had  miserably  perished  half  a  century 
before.  Ineffably  were  they  disgusted  to  see  Dionysius  abdicate  in 
favor  of  Plato,  and  exchange  the  care  of  his  vast  force  and  dominion 
for  geometrical  problems  and  discussions  on  the  summum  bonum. 

For  a  moment  Plato  seemed  to  be  despot  of  Syracuse:  so  that  the 
noble  objects  for  which  Dion  had  labored  were  apparently  within 
his  reach,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  And  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
they  really  were  to  a  great  degree  within  his  reach — had  this  situa- 
tion, so  interesting  and  so  fraught  with  consequences  to  the  people 
of  Sicily,  been  properly  turned  to  account.  With  all  reverence  for 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that 
upon  his  own  showing,  he  not  only  failed  to  turn  the  situation  to 
account,  but  contributed  even  to  spoil  it  by  an  unseasonable  rigor. 
To  admire  philosophy  in  its  distinguished  teachers,  is  one  thing;  to 
learn  and  appropriate  it,  is  another  stage,  rarer  and  more  difficult, 
requiring  assiduous  labor,  and  no  common  endowments;  while  that 
which  Plato  calls  "  the  philosophical  life,"  or  practical  predominance 
of  a  well-trained  intellect  and  well-chosen  ethical  purposes,  com- 
bined with  the  minimum  of  personal  appetite — is  a  third  stage, 
higher  and  rarer  still.  Now  Dionysius  had  reached  the  first  stage 
only.  He  had  contracted  a  warm  and  profound  admiration  for 
Plato.  He  had  imbibed  this  feeling  from  the  exhortations  of  Dion; 
and  we  shall  see  by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  it  was  really  a  feel- 
ing both  sincere  and  durable.  But  he  admired  Plato  without  having 
either  inclination  or  talent  to  ascend  higher,  and  to  acquire  what 
Plato  called  philosophy.  Now  it  was  an  unexpected  good  fortune, 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  persevering  enthusiasm  of  Dion,  that 
Dionysius  should  have  been  wound  up  so  far  as  to  admire  Plato,  to 
invoke  his  presence,  and  to  instal  him  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  power  by 
the  side  of  the  temporal.  Thus  much  was  more  than  could  have 
been  expected;  but  to  demand  more,  and  to  insist  that  Dionysius 
should  go  to  school  and  work  through  a  course  of  mental  regenera- 
tion— was  a  purpose  hardly  possible  to  attain,  and  positively  mis- 
chievous if  it  failed.     Unfortunately,  it  was  exactly  this  error  which 
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Plato,  and  Dion  in  deference  to  Plato,  seem  to  have  committed. 
Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  ardor  of  Dionysius  to 
instigate  him  at  once  into  active  political  measures  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily,  with  the  full  force  of  an  authority 
which  at  that  moment  would  have  been  irresistible — instead  of  heart- 
ening him  up  against  groundless  fear  or  difficulties  of  execution,  and 
seeing  that  full  honor  was  done  to  him  for  all  the  good  which  he 
really  accomplished,  meditated,  or  adopted — Plato  postponed  all 
these  as  matters  for  which  his  royal  pupil  was  not  yet  ripe.  He  and 
Dion  began  to  deal  with  Dionysius  as  a  confessor  treats  his  penitent; 
to  probe  the  interior  man — to  expose  to  him  his  own  unworthiness 
— to  show  that  his  life,  his  training,  his  companions,  had  all  been 
vicious — to  insist  upon  repentance  and  amendment  upon  these  points, 
before  he  could  receive  absolution,  and  be  permitted  to  enter  upon 
active  political  life — to  tell  him  that  he  must  reform  himself,  and 
become  a  rational  and  temperate  man,  before  he  was  fit  to  enter 
seriously  on  the  task  of  governing  others. 

Such  was  the  language  which  Plato  and  Dion  held  to  Dionysius. 
They  well  knew  indeed  that  they  were  treading  on  delicate  ground 
— that  while  irritating  a  spirited  horse  in  the  sensitive  part,  they  had 
no  security  against  his  kicks.  Accordingly,  they  resorted  to  many 
circumlocutory  and  equivocal  expressions,  so  as  to  soften  the  offense 
given.  But  the  effect  was  not  the  less  produced,  of  disgusting 
Dionysius  with  his  velleities  toward  political  good.  Not  only  did 
Plato  decline  entering  upon  political  recommendations  of  his  own, 
but  he  damped,  instead  of  enforcing,  the  positive  good  resolutions 
which  Dion  had  already  succeeded  in  infusing.  Dionysius  announced 
freely,  in  the  presence  of  Plato,  his  wish  and  intention  to  transform 
his  despotism  at  Syracuse  into  a  limited  kingship,  and  to  replant  the 
dis-hellenized  cities  in  Sicily.  These  were  the  two  grand  points  to 
which  Dion  had  been  laboring  so  generously  to  bring  him,  and  which 
he  had  invoked  Plato  for  the  express  purpose  of  seconding.  Yet 
what  does  Plato  say  when  this  momentous  announcement  is  made? 
Instead  of  bestowing  any  praise  or  encouragement,  he  drily  remarks 
to  Dionysius — "First  go  through  your  schooling,  and  then  do  all 
these  things;  otherwise  leave  them  undone."  Dionysius  afterward 
complained,  and  with  good  show  of  reason  (when  Dion  was  in  exile, 
menacing  attack  upon  Syracuse,  under  the  favorable  sympathies  of 
Plato),  that  the  great  philosopher  had  actually  deterred  him  (Diony- 
sius) from  executing  the  same  capital  improvements  which  he  was 
now  encouraging  Dion  to  accomplish  by  an  armed  invasion.  Plato 
was  keenly  sensitive  to  this  reproach  afterward;  but  even  his  own 
exculpation  proves  it  to  have  been  in  the  main  not  undeserved. 

Plutarch  observes  that  Plato  felt  a  proud  consciousness  of  philo- 
sophical dignity  in  disdaining  respect  to  persons,  and  in  refusing  to 
the  defects  of  Dionysius  any  greater  measure  of  indulgence  than 
he  would  have  shown  to  an  ordinary  pupil  of  the  Academy.     If  we 
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allow  him  credit  for  a  sentiment  in  itself  honorable,  it  can  only  be  at 
the  expense  of  his  fitness  for  dealing  with  practical  life;  by  admitting 
(to  quote  a  remarkable  phrase  from  one  of  his  own  dialogues)  that 
"he  tried  to  deal  with  individual  men  without  knowing  those  rules 
of  art  or  practice  which  bear  on  human  affairs."  Dionysius  was  not 
a  common  pupil,  nor  could  Plato  reasonably  expect  the  like  unmeas- 
ured docility  from  one  for  whose  ear  so  many  hostile  influences 
were  competing.  Nor  were  Plato  and  Dionysius  the  only  parties 
concerned.  There  was,  besides,  in  the  first  place,  Dion,  whose 
whole  position  was  at  stake — next,  and  of  yet  greater  moment,  the 
relief  of  the  people  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily.  For  them,  and  on  their 
behalf,  Dion  had  been  laboring  with  such  zeal,  that  he  had  inspired 
Dionysius  with  readiness  to  execute  the  two  best  resolves  which  the 
situation  admitted;  resolves  not  only  pregnant  with  benefit  to  the 
people,  but  also  insuring  the  position  of  Dion — since  if  Dionysius 
had  once  entered  upon  this  course  of  policy,  Dion  would  have  been 
essential  to  him  as  an  auxiliary  and  man  of  execution. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  indeed,  that  such  schemes  could  have 
been  successfully  realized,  even  with  full  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  energy  of  Dion  besides.  With  all  govern- 
ments, to  do  evil  is  easy — to  effect  beneficial  change,  difficult;  and 
with  a  Grecian  despot  this  was  true  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Those 
great  mercenary  forces  and  other  instruments,  which  had  been  strong 
as  adamant  for  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  would 
have  been  found  hardly  manageable,  perhaps  even  obstructive,  if  his 
son  had  tried  to  employ  them  for  more  liberal  purposes.  But  still 
the  experiment  would  have  been  tried,  with  a  fair  chance  of  success 
— if  only  Plato,  during  his  short-lived  spiritual  authority  at  Syra- 
cuse, had  measured  more  accurately  the  practical  influence  which  a 
philosopher  might  reasonably  hope  to  exercise  over  Dionysius.  I 
make  these  remarks  upon  him  with  sincere  regret ;  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  he  did  not  afterward  hear  them  in  more  poignant  lan- 
guage from  the  banished  Dion,  upon  whom  the  consequences  of  the 
mistake  mainly  fell. 

Speedily  did  the  atmosphere  at  Syracuse  become  overclouded. 
The  conservative  party — friends  of  the  old  despotism,  with  the 
veteran  Philistus  at  their  head — played  their  game  far  better  than 
that  of  the  reformers  was  played  by  Plato,  or  by  Dion  since  the 
arrival  of  Plato.  Philistus  saw  that  Dion,  as  the  man  of  strong 
patriotic  impulses  and  of  energetic  execution,  was  the  real  enemy  to 
be  aimed  at.  He  left  no  effort  untried  to  calumniate  Dion,  and  to 
set  Dionysius  against  him.  Whispers  and  misrepresentations  from  a 
thousand  different  quarters  beset  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  alarming  him 
with  the  idea  that  Dion  was  usurping  to  himself  the  real  authority  in 
Syracuse,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  handing  it  over  to  the  children 
of  Aristomache,  and  of  reigning  in  their  name.  Plato  had  been 
brought  thither  (it  was  said)  as  an  agent  in  the  conspiracy,  for  the 
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purpose  of  winning  over  Dionysius  into  idle  speculations,  enervat- 
ing his  active  vigor,  and  ultimately  setting  him  aside ;  in  order  that 
all  serious  political  agency  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dion.  These 
hostile  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  Plato  himself,  who,  even  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  began  to  see  evidence  of  their  poisonous  activity. 
He  tried  sincerely  to  counterwork  them ;  but  unfortunately  the  lan- 
guage which  he  himself  addressed  to  Dionysius  was  exactly  such  as 
to  give  them  the  best  chance  of  success.  When  Dionysius  recounted 
to  Philistus  or  other  courtiers  how  Plato  and  Dion  had  humiliated 
him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  told  him  that  he  was  unworthy  to  govern 
until  he  had  undergone  a  thorough  purification — he  would  be  exhorted 
to  resent  it  as  presumption  and  insult ;  and  would  be  assured  that  it 
could  only  arise  from  a  design  to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority,  in 
favor  of  Dion,  or  perhaps  of  the  children  of  Aristomache  with  Dion 
as  regent. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  real  foundation  for  jeal- 
ousy on  the  part  of  Dionysius  toward  Dion,  who  was  not  merely 
superior  to  him  in  age,  in  dignity,  and.  in  ability,  but  also  personally 
haughty  in  his  bearing,  and  rigid  in  his  habits,  while  Dionysius 
relished  conviviality  and  enjoyments.  At  first  this  jealousy  was  pre- 
vented from  breaking  out — partly  by  the  consciousness  of  Dionysius 
that  he  needed  some  one  to  lean  upon — partly  by  what  seems  to  have 
been  great  self-command  on  the  part  of  Dion,  and  great  care  to  carry 
with  him  the  real  mind  and  good-will  of  Dionysius.  Even  from  the 
beginning  the  enemies  of  Dion  were  doubtless  not  sparing  in  their 
calumnies  to  alienate  Dionysius  from  him ;  and  the  wonder  only  is  how, 
in  spite  of  such  intrigues  and  in  spite  of  the  natural  causes  of  jeal- 
ousy, Dion  could  have  implanted  his  political  aspirations,  and  main- 
tained his  friendly  influence  over  Dionysius  until  the  arrival  of  Plato. 
After  that  event  the  natural  causes  of  antipathy  tended  to  manifest 
themselves  more  and  more  powerfully,  while  the  counteracting  cir- 
cumstances all  disappeared. 

Three  important  months  thus  passed  away,  during  which  those 
precious  public  inclinations,  which  Plato  found  instilled  by  Dion  into 
the  bosom  of  Dionysius,  and  which  he  might  have  fanned  into  life 
and  action — to  liberalize  the  government  of  Syracuse,  and  to  restore 
the  other  free  Grecian  cities — disappeared  never  to  return.  In  place 
of  them  Dionysius  imbibed  an  antipathy,  more  and  more  rancorous, 
against  the  friend  and  relative  with  whom  these  sentiments  had 
originated.  The  charges  against  Dion,  of  conspiracy  and  dangerous 
designs,  circulated  by  Philistus  and  his  cabal,  became  more  auda- 
cious than  ever.  At  length  in  the  fourth  month  Dionysius  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  proceedings  of  Dion  being  watched,  a  letter  was  detected 
which  he  had  written  to  the  Carthaginian  commanders  in  Sicily  (with 
whom  the  war  still  subsisted,  though  seemingi}'  not  in  great  activity), 
inviting  them,  if  they  sent  any  proposition  for  peace  to  Syracuse,  to 
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send  it  through  him,  as  he  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  properly 
discussed.  I  have  already  stated  that,  even  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  Dion  had  been  the  person  to  whom  the  negotiations  with 
Carthage  were  habitually  intrusted.  Such  a  letter  from  him,  as  far 
as  we  make  out  from  the  general  description,  implied  nothing  like  a 
treasonable  purpose.  But  Dionysius,  after  taking  council  with  Phi- 
listus,  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  final  pretext.  Inviting  Dion 
into  the  acropolis,  under  color  of  seeking*  to  heal  their  growing  dif- 
ferences,— and  beginning  to  enter  into  an  amicable  conversation, — 
he  conducted  him  unsuspectingly  down  to  the  adjacent  harbor,  where 
lay  moored,  close  in  shore,  a  boat  with  the  rowers  aboard,  ready  for 
starting.  Dionysius  then  produced  the  intercepted  letter,  handed  it 
to  Dion,  and  accused  him  to  his  face  of  treason.  The  latter  pro- 
tested against  the  imputation,  and  eagerly  sought  to  reply.  But. 
Dionysius  stopped  him  from  proceeding,  insisted  on  his  going 
aboard  the  boat,  and  ordered  the  rowers  to  carry  him  off  forthwith 
to  Italy. 

This  abrupt  and  ignominious  expulsion,  of  so  great  a  person  as 
Dion,  caused  as  much  consternation  among  his  numerous  friends  as 
triumph  to  Philistus  and  the  partisans  of  the  despotism.  All  con- 
summation of  the  liberal  projects  conceived  by  Dion  was  now  out  of 
the  question,  not  less  from  the  incompetency  of  Dionysius  to  execute 
them  alone,  than  from  his  indisposition  to  any  such  attempt.  Aris- 
tomache  the  sister,  and  Arete  the  wife  of  Dion  (the  latter  half-sister 
of  Dionysius  himself),  gave  vent  to  their  sorrow  and  indignation; 
while  the  political  associates  of  Dion,  and  Plato  beyond  all  others, 
trembled  for  their  own  personal  safety.  Among  the  mercenary 
soldiers,  the  name  of  Plato  was  particularly  odious.  Many  persons 
instigated  Dionysius  to  kill  him,  and  rumors  even  gained  footing  that 
he  had  been  killed,  as  the  author  of  the  whole  confusion.  But  the 
despot,  having  sent  away  the  person  whom  he  most  hated  and  feared, 
was  not  disposed  to  do  harm  to  any  one  else.  While  he  calmed  the 
anxieties  of  Arete  by  affirming  that  the  departure  of  her  husband  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exile,  but  only  as  a  temporary  separation,  to 
allow  time  for  abating  the  animosity  which  prevailed — he  at  the 
same  time  ordered  two  triremes  to  be  fitted  out,  for  sending  to  Dion 
his  slaves  and  valuable  property,  and  everything  necessary  to  per- 
sonal dignity  as  well  as  to  his  comfort.  Toward  Plato — who  was 
naturally  agitated  in  the  extreme,  thinking  only  of  the  readiest 
means  to  escape  from  so  dangerous  a  situation — his  manifestations 
were  yet  more  remarkable.  He  soothed  the  philosopher's  apprehen- 
sions— entreated  him  to  remain,  in  a  manner  gentle,  indeed,  but 
admitting  no  denial — and  conveyed  him  at  once  into  his  own  resi- 
dence, the  acropolis,  under  color  of  doing  him  honor.  From  hence 
there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping,  and  Plato  remained  there  for 
some  time.  Dionysius  treated  him  well,  communicated  with  him 
freely  and  intimately,  and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  they  were  on 
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the  best  terms  of  friendship.  What  is  yet  more  curious — he  dis- 
played the  greatest  anxiety  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of 
the  sage,  and  to  occupy  a  place  in  his  mind  higher  than  that  accorded 
to  Dion;  shrinking,  nevertheless,  from  philosophy,  or  the  Platonic 
treatment  and  training,  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  pur-  j 
pose  to  ensnare  and  paralyze  him,  under  the  auspices  of  Dion.  This 
is  a  strange  account,  given  by  Plato  himself ;  but  it  reads  like  a  real  * 
picture  of  a  vain  and  weak  prince,  admiring  the  philosopher — 
coquetting  with  him,  as  it  were — and  anxious  to  captivate  his  appro- 
bation, so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  submitting  to  the  genuine 
Platonic  discipline. 

During  this  long  and  irksome  detention,  which  probably  made 
Plato  sensible  of  the  comparative  comforts  of  Athenian  liberty,  he 
obtained  from  Dionysius  one  practical  benefit.  He  prevailed  upon 
him  to  establish  friendly  and  hospitable  relations  with  Archytas  and 
the  Tarentines,  which  to  these  latter  was  a  real  increase  of  security 
and  convenience.  But  in  the  point  which  he  strove  most  earnestly 
to  accomplish  he  failed.  Dionysius  resisted  all  entreaties  for  the 
recall  of  Dion.  Finding  himself  at  length  occupied  with  a  war 
(whether  the  war  with  Carthage  previously  mentioned,  or  some 
other,  we  do  not  know),  he  consented  to  let  Plato  depart,  agreeing  to 
send  for  him  again  as  soon  as  peace  and  leisure  should  return,  and 
promising  to  recall  Dion  at  the  same  time;  upon  which  covenant 
Plato,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  come  back.  After  a  certain  interval, 
peace  arrived,  and  Dionysius  reinvited  Plato,  yet  without  recalling 
Dion — whom  he  required  still  to  wait  another  year.  But  Plato, 
appealing  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  refused  to  go  without  Dion. 
To  himself  personally,  in  spite  of  the  celebrity  which  his  known 
influence  with  Dionysius  tended  to  confer,  the  voyage  was  nothing 
less  than  repugnant,  for  he  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  Syracuse 
and  its  despotism.  Nor  would  he  even  listen  to  the  request  of  Dion 
himself,  who,  partly  in  the  view  of  promoting  his  own  future  restor- 
ation, earnestly  exhorted  him  to  go.  Dionysius  besieged  Plato  with 
solicitations  to  come,  promising  that  all  which  he  might  insist  upon 
in  favor  of  Dion  should  be  granted,  and  putting  in  motion  a  second 
time  Archytas  and  the  Tarentiues  to  prevail  upon  him.  These  men, 
through  their  companion  and  friend  Archidemus,  who  came  to 
Athens  in  a  Syracusan  trireme,  assured  Plato  that  Dionysius  was  now 
ardent  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  had  even  made  considerable 
progress  in  it.  By  their  earnest  entreaties,  coupled  with  those  of  Dion, 
Plato  was  at  length  induced  to  go  to  Syracuse.  He  was  received,  as 
before,  with  signal  tokens  of  honor.  He  was  complimented  with  the 
privilege,  enjoyed  by  no  one  else,  of  approaching  the  despot  with- 
out having  his  person  searched,  and  was  affectionately  welcomed  by 
the  female  relatives  of  Dion.  .  Yet  this  visit,  prolonged  much 
beyond  what  he  himself  wished,  proved  nothing  but  a  second  splendid 
captivity,  as  the  companion  of  Dionysius  in  the  acropolis  at  Ortygia. 
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Dionysius  the  philosopher  obtained  abundance  of  flatterers — as  his 
father  Dionysius  the  poet  had  obtained  before  him — and  was  even 
emboldened  to  proclaim  himself  as  the  son  of  Apollo.  It  is  possible 
that  even  an  impuissant  embrace  of  philosophy,  on  the  part  of  so 
great  a  potentate,  may  have  tended  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  philoso- 
phers in  the  contemporary  world.  Otherwise  the  dabblings  of  Dio- 
nysius would  have  merited  no  attention ;  though  he  seems  to  have 
been  really  a  man  of  some  literary  talent — retaining  to  the  end  a 
sincere  admiration  of  Plato,  and  jealously  pettish  because  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  Plato  to  admire  Mm.  But  the  second  visit  of  Plato 
to  him  at  Syracuse — very  different  from  his  first — presented  no 
chance  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  Syracuse,  and  only  deserves  notice 
as  it  bore  upon  the  destiny  of  Dion.  Here,  unfortunately,  Plato 
could  accomplish  nothing;  though  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  friend 
was  unwearied.  Dionysius  broke  all  his  promises  of  kind  dealing, 
became  more  rancorous  in  his  hatred,  impatient  of  the  respect  which 
Dion  enjoyed  even  as  an  exile,  and  fearful  of  the  revenge  which  he 
might  one  day  be  able  to  exact. 

When  expelled  from  Syracuse,  Dion  had  gone  to  Peloponnesus 
and  Athens,  where  he  had  continued  for  some  years  to  receive 
regular  remittances  of  his  property.  But  at  length,  even  while  Plato 
was  residing  at  Syracuse,  Dionysius  thought  fit  to  withhold  one-half 
of  the  property,  on  pretense  of  reserving  it  for  Dion's  son.  Presently 
he  took  steps  yet  more  violent,  threw  off  all  disguise,  sold  the  whole 
of  Dion's  property,  and  appropriated  or  distributed  among  his  friends 
the  large  proceeds,  not  less  than  100  talents.  Plato,  who  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  this  intelligence  while  in  the  palace  of  Dio- 
nysius, was  full  of  grief  and  displeasure.  He  implored  permission 
to  depart.  But  though  the  mind  of  Dionysius  had  now  been  thor- 
oughly set  against  him  by  the  multiplied  insinuations  of  the  calumni- 
ators, it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  tiresome  solicitations  that  he 
obtained  permission;  chiefly  through  the  vehement  remonstrances  of 
Archytas  and  his  companions,  who  represented  to  the  despot  that 
they  had  brought  him  to  Syracuse,  and  that  they  were  responsible 
for  his  safe  return.  The  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  were  indeed  so  ill- 
disposed  to  Plato,  that  considerable  precautions  were  required  to 
bring  him  away  in  safety. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  360  B.C.  that  the  philosopher  appears  to 
have  returned  to  Peloponnesus  from  this,  his  second  visit  to  the 
younger  Dionysius,  and  third  visit  to  Syracuse.  At  the  Olympic 
festival  of  that  year,  he  met  Dion,  to  whom  he  recounted  the  recent 
proceedings  of  Dionysius.  Incensed  at  the  seizure  of  the  property, 
and  hopeless  of  any  permission  to  return,  Dion  was  now  meditating 
enforcement  of  his  restoration  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  But  there 
occurred  yet  another  insult  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  which  infused 
a  more  deadly  exasperation  into  the  quarrel.  Arete,  wife  of  Dion 
and  half-sister  of  Dionysius,  had  continued  to  reside  at  Syracuse 
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ever  since  the  exile  of  her  husband.  She  formed  a  link  between  the 
two,  the  continuance  of  which  Dionysius  could  no  longer  tolerate, 
in  his  present  hatred  toward  Dion.  Accordingly  he  took  upon  him 
to  pronounce  her  divorced,  and  to  remarry  her,  in  spite  of  her  own 
decided  repugnance,  with  one  of  his  friends  named  Timokrates.  To 
this  he  added  another  cruel  injury,  by  intentionally  corrupting  and 
brutalizing  Dion's  eldest  son,  a  youth  just  reaching  puberty. 

Outraged  thus  in  all  the  tenderest  points,  Dion  took  up  with  pas- 
sionate resolution  the  design  of  avenging  himself  on  Dionysius,  and 
of  emancipating  Syracuse  from  despotism  into  liberty.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  exile  he  had  resided  at  Athens,  in  the  house  of 
his  friend  Kallippus,  enjoying  the  society  of  Speusippus  and  other 
philosophers  of  the  Academy,  and  the  teaching  of  Plato  himself 
when  returned  from  Syracuse.  Well  supplied  with  money,  and 
strict  as  to  his  own  personal  wants,  he  was  able  largely  to  indulge 
his  liberal  spirit  toward  many  persons,  and  among  the  rest  toward 
Plato,  whom  he  assisted  toward  the  expense  of  a  choric  exhibition 
at  Athens.  Dion  also  visited  Sparta  and  various  other  cities;  en- 
joying a  high  reputation,  and  doing  himself  credit  everywhere;  a 
fact  not  unknown  to  Dionysius,  and  aggravating  his  displeasure. 
Yet  Dion  was  long  not  without  hope  that  that  displeasure  would 
mitigate,  so  as  to  allow  of  his  return  to  S}rracuse  on  friendly  terms. 
Nor  did  he  cherish  any  purposes  of  hostility,  until  the  last  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  his  property  and  his  wife  at  once  cut  off  all  hope 
and  awakened  vindictive  sentiments.  He  began  therefore  to  lay  a 
train  for  attacking  Dionysius  and  enfranchising  Syracuse  by  arms, 
invoking  the  countenance  of  Plato;  who  gave  his  approbation,  yet 
not  without  mournful  reserves;  saying  that  he  was  now  seventy  years 
of  age — that  though  he  admitted  the  just  wrongs  of  Dion  and  the 
bad  conduct  of  Dionysius,  armed  conflict  was  nevertheless  repugnant 
to  his  feelings,  and  he  could  anticipate  little  good  from  it — that  he 
had  labored  long  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  two  exasperated  kinsmen, 
and  could  not  now  labor  for  an  opposite  end. 

But  though  Plato  was  lukewarm,  his  friends  and  pupils  at  the 
Academy  cordially  sympathized  with  Dion.  Speusippus  especially, 
his  intimate  friend  and  relative,  having  accompanied  Plato  to  Syra- 
cuse, had  communicated  much  with  the  population  in  the  city,  and 
gave  encouraging  reports  of  their  readiness  to  aid  Dion,  even  if  he 
came  with  ever  so  small  a  force  against  Dionysius.  Kallippus,  with 
Eudemus  (the  friend  of  Aristotle),  Timonides,  and  Miltas — all  three 
members  of  the  society  at  the  Academy,  and  the  last  a  prophet  also- 
lent  him  aid  and  embarked  in  his  enterprise,  There  were  a  numer- 
ous body  of  exiles  from  Syracuse,  not  less  than  1000  altogether;  with 
most  of  whom  Dion  opened  communication  inviting  their  fellowship. 
He  at  the  same  time  hired  mercenary  soldiers  in  small  bands,  keeping 
his  measures  as  secret  as  he  could.  Alkimenes,  one  of  the  leading 
Achaeans  in  Peloponnesus,  was  warm  in  the  cause  (probably  from 
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sympathy  with  the  Achaean  colony  Kroton,  then  under  the  depend- 
ence of  Dionysius),  conferring  upon  it  additional  dignity  by  his 
name  and  presence.  A  considerable  quantity  of  spare  arms,  of  every 
description,  was  got  together,  in  order  to  supply  new  unarmed  par- 
tisans on  reaching  Sicily.  With  all  these  aids  Dion  found  himself 
in  the  island  of  Zakynthus,  a  little  after  Midsummer  357  B.C. ;  mus- 
tering 800  soldiers  of  tried  experience  and  bravery,  who  had  been 
directed  to  come  thither  silently  and  in  small  parties,  without  being 
informed  whither  they  were  going.  A  little  squadron  was  prepared, 
of  no  more  than  five  merchantmen,  two  of  them  vessels  of  thirty 
oars,  with  victuals  adequate  to  the  direct  passage  across  the  sea  from 
Zakynthus  to  Syracuse;  since  the  ordinary  passage,  across  from 
Korkyra  and  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  was  impracticable,  in  the 
face  of  the  maritime  power  of  Dionysius. 

Such  was  the  contemptible  force  with  which  Dion  ventured  to 
attack  the  greatest  of  all  Grecian  potentates  in  his  own  strong- 
hold and  island.  Dionysius  had  now  reigned  as  despot  at  Syracuse 
between  ten  and  eleven  years.  Inferior  as  he  personally  was  to  his 
father,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Syracusan  power  had  yet  materially 
declined  in  his  hands.  We  know  little  about  the  political  facts  of 
his  reign;  but  the  veteran  Philistus,  his  chief  adviser  and  officer, 
appears  to  have  kept  together  the  larger  part  of  the  great  means 
bequeathed  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  The  disparity  of  force,  there- 
fore, between  the  assailant  and  the  party  assailed,  was  altogether 
extravagant.  To  Dion,  personally,  indeed,  such  disparity  was  a 
matter  of  indifference.  To  a  man  of  his  enthusiastic  temperament, 
so  great  was  the  heroism  and  sublimity  of  the  enterprise — combin- 
ing liberation  of  his  country  from  a  despot,  with  revenge  for  gross 
outrages  to  himself — that  he  was  satisfied  if  he  could  only  land  in 
Sicily  with  no  matter  how  small  a  force,  accounting  it  honor  enough 
to  perish  in  such  a  cause.  Such  was  the  emphatic  language  of 
Dion,  reported  to  us  by  Aristotle;  who  (being  then  among  the  pupils 
of  Plato)  may  probably  have  heard  it  with  his  own  ears.  To  impar- 
tial contemporary  spectators,  like  Demosthenes,  the  attempt  seemed 
hopeless. 

But  the  intelligent  men  of  the  Academy  who  accompanied  Dion, 
would  not  have  thrown  their  lives  away  in  contemplation  of  a 
glorious  martyrdom;  nor  were  either  they  or  he  ignorant,  that  there 
existed  circumstances,  not  striking  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  specta- 
tor, which  materially  weakened  the  great  apparent  security  of 
Dionysius. 

First,  there  was  the  pronounced  and  almost  unanimous  discon- 
tent of  the  people  of  Syracuse.  Though  prohibited  from  all  public 
manifestations,  they  had  been  greatly  agitated  by  the  original  pro- 

J'ect  of  Dion  to  grant  liberty  to  the  city — by  the  inclinations  even  of 
Monysius   himself  toward  the  same  end,  so  soon  unhappily  extin- 
guished— by  the  dissembling  language  of  Dionysius,  the  great  posi- 
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tion  of  Dion's  wife  and  sister,  and  the  second  visit  of  Plato,  all  of 
which  favored  the  hope  that  Dion  might  be  amicably  recalled.  At 
length  such  chance  disappeared,  when  his  property  was  confiscated 
and  his  wife  re-married  to  another.  But  as  his  energetic  character 
was  well  known,  the  Syracusans  now  both  confidently  expected,  and 
ardently  wished  that  he  would  return  by  force,  and  help  them  to 
put  down  one  who  was  alike  his  enemy  and  theirs.  Speusippus, 
having  accompanied  Plato  to  Syracuse  and  mingled  much  with  the 
people,  brought  back  decisive  testimonies  of  their  disaffection 
toward  Dionysius,  and  of  their  eager  longing  for  relief  by  the  hands 
of  Dion.  It  would  be  sufficient  (they  said)  if  he  even  came  alone; 
they  would  flock  around  him,  and  arm  him  at  once  with  an  adequate 
force. 

There  were  doubtless  many  other  messages  of  similar  tenor  sent  to 
Peloponnesus;  and  one  Syracusan  exile,  Herakleides,  was  in  himself 
a  considerable  force.  Though  a  friend  of  Dion,  he  had  continued 
high  in  the  service  of  Dionysius,  until  the  second  visit  of  Plato.  At 
that  time  he  was  disgraced,  and  obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  on 
account  of  a  mutiny  among  the  mercenary  troops,  or  rather  of  the 
veteran  soldiers  among  them,  whose  pay  Dionysius  had  cut  down. 
The  men  so  curtailed  rose  in  arms,  demanding  continuance  of  the 
old  pay ;  and  when  Dionysius  shut  the  gates  of  the  acropolis,  refus- 
ing attention  to  their  requisitions,  they  raised  the  furious  barbaric 
pasan  or  war  shout,  and  rushed  up  to  scale  the  walls.  Terrible  were 
the  voices  of  these  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Campanians,  in  the  ears  of 
Plato,  who  knew  himself  to  be  the  object  of  their  hatred,  and  who 
happened  to  be  then  in  the  garden  of  the  acropolis.  But  Dionysius, 
no  less  terrified  than  Plato,  appeased  the  mutiny,  by  conceding  alj 
that  was  asked,  and  even  more.  The  blame  of  this  misadventure  wan 
thrown  upon  Herakleides,  toward  whom  Dionysius  conducted  him. 
self  with  mingled  injustice  and  treachery — according  to  the  judgment 
both  of  Plato  and  of  all  around  him.  As  an  exile,  Herakleides  now 
brought  word  to  Dion  that  Dionysius  could  not  even  rely  upon  the 
mercenary  troops,  whom  he  treated  with  a  parsimony  the  more 
revolting  as  they  contrasted  it  with  the  munificence  of  his  father. 
Herakleides  was  eager  to  co-operate  in  putting  down  the  despotism 
at  Syracuse.  But  he  waited  to  equip  a  squadron  of  triremes,  and 
was  not  ready  so  soon  as  Dion ;  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the  jeal* 
ousy  between  the  two  soon  broke  out. 

The  second  source  of  weakness  to  Dionysius  lay  in  his  own  char- 
acter and  habits.  The  commanding  energy  of  the  father,  far  from 
being  of  service  to  the  son,  had  been  combined  with  a  jealousy 
which  intentionally  kept  him  down  and  cramped  his  growth.  He 
had  always  been  weak,  petty,  destitute  of  courage  or  foresight,  and 
unfit  for  a  position  like  that  which  his  father  had  acquired  and 
maintained.  His  personal  incompetency  was  recognized  by  all,  and 
would  probably  have  manifested  itself  even  more  conspicuously,  had 
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he  not  found  a  minister  of  so  much  ability,  and  so  much  devotion  to  the 
dynasty,  as  Philistus.  But  in  addition  to  such  known  incompetency, 
he  had  contracted  recently  habits  which  inspired  every  one  around 
him  with  contempt.  He  was  perpetually  intoxicated  and  plunged 
in  dissipation.  To  put  down  such  a  chief,  even  though  surrounded 
by  walls,  soldiers,  and  armed  ships,  appeared  to  Dion  and  his  confi- 
dential companions  an  enterprise  no  way*  impracticable. 

Nevertheless  these  causes  of  weakness  were  known  only  to  close 
observers;  while  the  great  military  force  of  Syracuse  was  obvious  to 
the  eyes  of  every  one.  When  the  soldiers  mustered  by  Dion  at 
Zakynthus,  were  first  informed  that  they  were  destined  to  strike 
straight  across  the  sea  against  Syracuse,  they  shrank  from  the  prop- 
osition as  an  act  of  insanity.  They  complained  of  their  leaders  for 
not  having  before  told  them  what  was  projected ;  just  as  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  on  reaching  Tarsus,  com- 
plained of  Klearchus  for  having  kept  back  the  fact  that  they  were 
marching  against  the  Great  King.  It  required  all  the  eloquence  of 
Dion,  with  his  advanced  age,  his  dignified  presence,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  plate  in  his  possession,  to  remove  their  appre- 
hensions. How  widely  these  apprehensions  were  felt  is  shown  by 
the  circumstance,  that  out  of  1000  Syracusan  exiles,  only  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  dared  to  join  him. 

After  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  an  ample  banquet  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  stadium  at  Zakynthus,  Dion  gave  orders  for 
embarkation  in  the  ensuing  morning.  On  that  very  night  the  moon 
was  eclipsed.  We  have  already  seen  what  disastrous  consequences 
turned  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  same  phenomenon  fifty-six  years 
before,  when  Nikias  was  about  to  conduct  the  defeated  Athenian 
fleet  away  from  the  harbor  of  Syracuse.  Under  the  existing  appre- 
hensions of  Dion's  band,  the  eclipse  might  well  have  induced  them 
to  renounce  the  enterprise;  and  so  it  probably  would,  under  a  gen- 
eral like  Nikias.  But  Dion  had  learnt  astronomy;  and  what  was  of 
not  less  consequence,  Miltas,  the  prophet  of  the  expedition,  besides 
his  gift  of  prophecy,  had  received  instructions  in  the  Academy  also. 
When  the  affrighted  soldiers  inquired  what  new  resolution  was  to 
be  adopted  in  consequence  of  so  grave  a  sign  from  the  gods,  Miltas 
rose  and  assured  them  that  they  had  mistaken  the  import  of  the 
sign, which  promised  them  good  fortune  and  victory.  By  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  the  gods  intimated  that  something  very  brilliant  was 
about  to  be  darkened  over:  now  there  was  nothing  in  Greece  so 
brilliant  as  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse ;  it  was  Diony- 
sius  who  was  about  to  suffer  eclipse,  to  be  brought  on  by  the  victory 
of  Dion.  Reassured  by  such  consoling  words,  the  soldiers  got  on 
board.  They  had  good  reason  at  first  to  believe  that  the  favor  of 
the  gods  waited  upon  them,  for  a  gentle  and  steady  Etesian  breeze 
carried  them  across  midsea  without  accident  or  suffering,  in  twelve 
days,  from  Zakynthus  to  Cape  Pachynus,  the  south-eastern  comer 
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of  Sicily  and  nearest  to  Syracuse.  The  pilot  Protus,  who  had 
steered  the  course  so  as  exactly  to  hit  the  cape,  urgently  recom- 
mended immediate  disembarkation,  without  going  farther  along  the 
south-western  coast  of  the  island;  since  stormy  weather  was  com- 
mencing, which  might  hinder  the  fleet  from  keeping  near  the  shore. 
But  Dion  was  afraid  of  landing  so  near  to  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy.  Accordingly  the  squadron  proceeded  onward,  but  were 
driven  by  a  violent  wind  away  from  Sicily  toward  the  coast  of 
Africa,  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck.  It  was  not  without  consider- 
able hardship  and  danger  that  they  got  back  to  Sicily,  after  five 
days;  touching  the  island  at  Herakleia  Minoa  westward  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  within  the  Carthaginian  supremacy.  The  Carthaginian  gov- 
ernor of  Minoa,  Synalus  (perhaps  a  Greek  in  the  service  of  Car- 
thage), was  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Dion,  and  received  him 
with  all  possible  kindness;  though  knowing  nothing  beforehand  of 
his  approach,  and  at  first  resisting  his  landing  through  ignorance. 

Thus  was  Dion,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  once  more  on  Sicilian 
ground.  The  favorable  predictions  of  Miltas  had  been  completely 
realized.  But  even  that  prophet  could  hardly  have  been  prepared 
for  the  wonderful  tidings  now  heard,  which  insured  the  success  of 
the  expedition.  Dionysius  had  recently  sailed  from  Syracuse  to 
Italy,  with  a  fleet  of  80  triremes.  What  induced  him  to  commit  so 
capital  a  mistake,  we  cannot  make  out;  for  Philistus  was  already 
with  a  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  waiting  to  intercept  Dion,  and 
supposing  that  the  invading  squadron  would  naturally  sail  along  the 
coast  of  Italy  to  Syracuse,  according  to  the  practice  almost  universal 
in  that  day.  Philistus  did  not  commit  the  same  mistake  as  Nikias 
had  made  in  reference  to  Gylippus — that  of  despising  Dion  because 
of  the  smallness  of  his  force.  He  watched  in  the  usual  waters,  and 
was  only  disappointed  because  Dion,  venturing  on  the  bold  and 
unusual  straight  course,  was  greatly  favored  by  wind  and  weather. 
But  while  Philistus  watched  the  coast  of  Italy,  it  was  natural  that 
Dionysius  himself  should  keep  guard  with  his  main  force  at  Syra- 
cuse. The  despot  was  fully  aware  of  the  disaffection  which  reigned 
in  the  town,  and  of  the  hopes  excited  by  Dion's  project;  which  was 
generally  well  known,  though  no  one  could  tell  how  or  at  what  moment 
the  deliverer  might  be  expected.  Suspicious  now  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever,  Dionysius  had  caused  a  fresh  search  to  be  made  in  the 
city  for  arms,  and  had  taken  away  all  that  he  could  find.  We  may 
be  sure  too  that  his  regiment  of  habitual  spies  were  more  on  the  alert 
than  ever,  and  that  unusual  rigor  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Yet  at 
this  critical  juncture,  he  thought  proper  to  quit  Syracuse  with  a  very 
large  portion  of  his  force,  leaving  the  command  to  Timokrates,  the 
husband  of  Dion's  late  wife;  and  at  this  same  critical  juncture  Dion 
arrived  at  Minoa. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  Dionian  soldiers  on  hearing 
of  the  departure  of  Dionysius,  which  left  Syracuse  open  and  easy  of 
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access.  Eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  favorable  instant,  they 
called  upon  their  leader  to  march  thither  without  delay,  repudiating 
even  that  measure  of  rest  which  he  recommended  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  voyage.  Accordingly  Dion,  after  a  short  refreshment  pro- 
vided by  Synalus — with  whom  he  deposited  his  spare  arms,  to  be 
transmitted  to  him  When  required — set  forward  on  his  march  toward 
Syracuse.  On  entering  the  Agrigentine  'territory,  he  was  joined  by 
200  horsemen  near  Eknomon.  Further  on,  while  passing  through 
Gela  and  Kamarina,  many  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  together  with 
some  neighboring  Sikans  and  Sikels,  swelled  his  band.  Lastly,  when 
he  approached  the  Syracusan  border,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  rural  population  came  to  him  also,  though  without  arms;  making 
the  re-enforcements  which  joined  him  altogether  about  5,000  men. 
Having  armed  these  volunteers  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  Dion 
continued  his  progress  as  far  as  Akrae,  where  he  made  a  short  even- 
ing halt.  From  thence,  receiving  good  news  from  Syracuse,  he 
recommenced  his  march  during  the  latter  half  of  the  night,  hastening 
forward  to  the  passage  over  the  river  Anapus ;  which  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  occupy  without  any  opposition,  before  daybreak. 

Dion  was  now  within  no  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the 
walls  of  Syracuse.  The  rising  sun  disclosed  his  army  to  the  view  of 
the  Syracusan  population,  who  were  doubtless  impatiently  watching 
for  him.  He  was  seen  offering  sacrifice  to  the  river  Anapus,  and 
putting  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  the  God  Helios,  then  just  showing 
Tiimself  above  the  horizon.  He  wore  the  wreath  habitual  with  those 
who  were  thus  employed;  while  his  soldiers,  animated  by  the  confi- 
dent encouragement  of  the  prophets,  had  taken  wreaths  also.  Elate 
and  enthusiastic,  they  passed  the  Anapus  (seemingly  at  the  bridge 
which  formed  part  of  the  Helorine  way),  advanced  at  a  running  pace 
across  the  low  plain  which  divided  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae  from 
the  Great  Harbor,  and  approached  the  gates  of  the  quarter  of  Syra- 
cuse called  Neapolis — the  Temenitid  Gates,  near  the  chapel  of  Apollo 
Temenites.  Dion  was  at  their  head,  in  resplendent  armor,  with  a 
body-guard  near  him  composed  of  100  of  his  Peloponnesians.  His 
brother  Megakles  was  on  one  side  of  him,  his  friend  the  Athenian 
Kallippus  on  the  other;  all  three,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  sol- 
diers also,  still  crowned  with  their  sacrificial  wreaths,  as  if  marching 
in  a  joyous  festival  procession,  with  victory  already  assured. 

As  yet  Dion  had  not  met  with  the  smallest  resistance.  Timokrates 
(left  at  Syracuse  with  the  large  mercenary  force  as  viceregent),  while 
he  sent  an  express  to  apprise  Dionysius,  kept  his  chief  hold  on  the 
two  military  positions  or  horns  of  the  city ;  the  island  of  Ortygia  at 
one  extremity,  and  Epipolae  with  Euryalus  on  the  other.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  Epipolae  was  a  triangular  slope,  with 
walls  bordering  both  the  northern  and  southern  cliffs,  and  forming 
an  angle  on  the  western  apex,  where  stood  the  strong  fort  of  Eury- 
alus.    Between  Ortygia  and  Epipolae  lay  the  populous  quarters  of 
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Syracuse,  wherein  the  great  body  of  citizens  resided.  As  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  Syracusans  was  well  known,  Timokrates  thought  it 
unsafe  to  go  out  of  the  city,  and  meet  Dion  on  the  road,  for  fear  of 
revolt  within.  But  he  perhaps  might  have  occupied  the  important 
bridge  over  the  Anapus,  had  not  a  report  reached  him  that  Dion  was 
directing  his  attack  first  against  Leontini.  Many  of  the  Campanian 
mercenaries  under  the  command  of  Timokrates,  having  properties  in 
Leontini,  immediately  quitted  Epipolse  to  go  thither  and  defend 
them.  This  rumor — false,  and  perhaps  intentionally  spread  by  the 
invaders — not  only  carried  off  much  of  the  garrison  elsewhere,  but 
also  misled  Timokrates;  insomuch  that  Dion  was  allowed  to  make 
his  night  march,  to  reach  the  Anapus,  and  to  find  it  unoccupied. 

It  was  too  late  for  Timokrates  to  resist,  when  the  rising  sun  had 
once  exhibited  the  army  of  Dion  crossing  the  Anapus.  The  effect 
produced  upon  the  Syracusans  in  the  populous  quarters  was  electric. 
They  rose  like  one  man  to  welcome  their  deliverer,  and  to  put  down 
the  dynasty  which  had  hung  about  their  necks  for  forty-eight  years. 
Such  of  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  as  were  in  these  central  por- 
tions of  the  city  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Epipolae,  while  his 
police  and  spies  were  pursued  and  seized,  to  undergo  the  full  terrors 
of  a  popular  vengeance.  Far  from  being  able  to  go  forth  against 
Dion,  Timokrates  could  not  even  curb  the  internal  insurrection.  So 
thoroughly  was  he  intimidated  by  the  reports  of  his  terrified  police, 
and  by  the  violent  and  unanimous  burst  of  wrath  among  a  people 
whom  every  Dionysian  partisan  had  long  been  accustomed  to  treat 
as  disarmed  slaves — that  he  did  not  think  himself  safe  even  in  Epip- 
olaa.  But  he  could  not  find  means  of  getting  to  Ortygia,  since  the 
intermediate  city  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  while  Dion  and 
his  troops  were  crossing  the  low  plain  betwTeen  Epipolae  and  the 
Great  Harbor.  It  only  remained  for  him  therefore  to  evacuate 
Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  escape  from  Epipola3  either  by  the  north- 
ern or  the  western  side.  To  justify  his  hasty  flight,  he  spread  the 
most  terrific  reports  respecting  the  army  of  Dion,  and  thus  contrib- 
uted still  farther  to  paralyze  the  discouraged  partisans  of  Dionysius. 

Already  had  Dion  reached  the  Temenitid  gate,  where  the  princi- 
pal citizens,  clothed  in  their  best  attire,  and  the  multitude  pouring 
forth  loud  and  joyous  acclamations,  were  assembled  to  meet  him. 
Halting  at  the  gate,  he  caused  his  trumpet  to  sound,  and  entreated 
silence;  after  which  he  formally  proclaimed,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Megakles  were  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  Dionysian 
despotism,  and  of  giving  liberty  both  to  the  Syracusans  and  the  other 
Sicilian  Greeks.  The  acclamations  redoubled  as  he  and  his  soldiers 
entered  the  city,  first  through  Neapolis,  next  by  the  ascent  up  to 
Achradina;  the  main  street  of  which  (broad,  continuous,  and  straight, 
as  was  rare  in  a  Grecian  city)  was  decorated  as  on  a  day  of  jubilee, 
with  victims  under  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  tables,  and  bowls  of  wine 
ready  prepared  for  festival.     As  Dion  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
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soldiers  through  a  lane  formed  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd,  from  each 
side  wreaths  were  cast  upon  him  as  upon  an  Olympic  victor,  and 
grateful  prayers  addressed  to  him  as  it  were  to  a  god.  Every  house 
was  a  scene  of  clamorous,  joy,  in  which  men  and  women,  freemen 
and  slaves,  took  part  alike;  the  outburst  of  feelings  long  compressed 
and  relieved  from  the  past  despotism  with  its  inquisitorial  police  and 
garrison.  ' 

It  was  not  yet  time  for  Dion  to  yield  to  these  pleasing  but  passive 
impulses.  Having  infused  courage  into  his  soldiers  as  well  as  into 
the  citizens  by  his  triumphant  procession  through  Achradina,  he 
descended  to  the  level  ground  in  front  of  Ortygia.  That  stronghold 
wras  still  occupied  by  the  Dionysian  garrison,  whom  he  thus  chal- 
lenged to  come  forth  and  fight.  But  the  flight  of  Timokrates  had 
left  them  without  orders,  while  the  imposing  demonstration  and 
unanimous  rising  of  the  people  in  Achradina — which  they  must  partly 
have  witnessed  from  their  walls,  and  partly  learned  through  fugitive 
spies  and  partisans — struck  them  with  discouragement  and  terror;  so 
that  they  were  in  no  disposition  to  quit  the  shelter  of  their  fortifica- 
tions. Their  backwardness  was  hailed  as  a  confession  of  inferiority 
by  the  insurgent  citizens,  whom  Dion  now  addressed  as  an  assembly 
of  freemen.  Hard  by,  in  front  of  the  acropolis  with  its  Pentapyla 
or  five  gates,  there  stood  a  lofty  and  magnificent  sun-dial,  erected  by 
the  elder  Dionysius.  Mounting  on  the  top  of  this  edifice,  with  the 
muniments  of  the  despot  on  one  side  and  the  now  liberated  Achra- 
dina on  the  other,  Dion  addressed  an  animated  harangue  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  around,  exhorting  them  to  strenuous  efforts  in  defense  of 
their  newly-acquired  rights  and  liberties,  and  inviting  them  to  elect 
generals  for  the  command,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  total  expul- 
sion of  the  Dionysian  garrison.  The  Syracusans,  with  unanimous 
acclamations,  named  Dion  and  his  brother  Me'gakles  generals  with 
full  powers.  But  both  the  brothers  insisted  that  colleagues  should 
be  elected  along  with  them.  Accordingly  twenty  other  persons  were 
chosen  besides,  ten  of  them  being  from  that  small  band  of  Syracusan 
exiles  who  had  joined  at  Zakynthus. 

Such  was  the  entry  of  Dion  into  Syracuse,  on  the  third  day  after 
his  landing  in  Sicily ;  and  such  the  first  public  act  of  renewed  Syra- 
cusan freedom;  the  first  after  that  fatal  vote  which,  forty-eight  years 
before,  had  elected  the  elder  Dionysius  general  plenipotentiary,  and 
placed  in  his  hands  the  sword  of  state,  without  foresight  of  the  con- 
sequences. In  the  hands  of  Dion,  that  sword  was  vigorously  em- 
ployed against  the  common  enemy.  He  immediately  attacked 
Epipolse ;  and  such  was  the  consternation  of  the  garrison  left  in  it  by 
the  fugitive  Timokrates,  that  they  allowed  him  to  acquire  possession 
of  it,  together  with  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus,  which  a  little  cour- 
age and  devotion  might  long  have  defended.  This  acquisition,  made 
suddenly  in  the  tide  of  success  on  one  side  and  discouragement  on 
the  other,  was  of  supreme  importance,  and  went  far  to  determine 
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the  ultimate  contest.  It  not  only  reduced  the  partisans  of  Dionysius 
within  the  limits  of  Ortygia,  but  also  enabled  Dion  to  set  free  many 
state  prisoners,  who  became  ardent  partisans  of  the  revolution.  Fol- 
lowing up  his  success,  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  against 
Ortygia.  To  shut  it  up  completely  on  the  land-side,  he  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  wall  of  blockade,  reaching  from  the  Great  Harbor 
at  one  extremity,  to  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Portus  Lak- 
kius,  at  the  other.  He  at  the  same  time  provided  arms  as  well  as  he 
could  for  the  citizens,  sending  for  those  spare  arms  which  he  had  de- 
posited with  Synalus  at  Minoa.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  garrison 
of  Ortygia  made  any  sally  to  impede  him;  so  that  in  the  course  of 
seven  days,  he  had  not  only  received  his  arms  from  Synalus,  but 
had  completed,  in  a  rough  way,  all  or  most  of  the  blockading  cross- 
wall. 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  days,  but  not  before  (having  been  pre- 
vented by  accident  from  receiving  the  express  sent  to  him),  Diony- 
sius returned  with  his  fleet  to  Ortygia.  Fatally  indeed  was  his  posi- 
tion changed.  The  islet  was  the  only  portion  of  the  city  which  he 
possessed,  and  that  too  was  shut  up  on  the  land-side  by  a  blockading 
wall  nearly  completed.  All  the  rest  of  the  city  was  occupied  by 
bitter  enemies  instead  of  by  subjects.  Leoutini  also,  and  probably 
many  of  his  other  dependencies  out  of  Syracuse,  had  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  revolting.  Even  with  the  large  fleet  which  he  had 
brought  home,  Dionysius  did  not  think  himself  strong  enough  to 
face  his  enemies  in  the  field,  but  resorted  to  stratagem.  He  first  tried 
to  open  a  private  intrigue  with  Dion;  who,  however,  refused  to  re- 
ceive any  separate  propositions,  and  desired  him  to  address  them 
publicly  to  the  freemen,  citizens  of  Syracuse.  Accordingly,  he  sent 
envoys  tendering  to  the  Syracusans  what  in  the  present  day  would 
be  called  a  constitution.  He  demanded  only  moderate  taxation,  and 
moderate  fulfillments  of  military  service,  subject  to  their  own  vote 
of  consent.  But  the  Syracusans  laughed  the  offer  to  scorn,  and 
Dion  returned  in  their  name  the  peremptory  reply — that  no  proposi- 
tion from  Dionysius  could  be  received,  short  of  total  abdication; 
adding  in  his  own  name,  that  he  would  himself,  on  the  score  of  kin- 
dred, procure  for  Dionysius,  if  he  did  abdicate,  both  security  and 
other  reasonable  concessions.  These  terms  Dionysius  affected  to  ap- 
prove, desiring  that  envoys  might  be  sent  to  him  in  Ortygia  to  settle 
the  details.  Both  Dion  and  the  Syracusans  eagerly  caught  at  his 
offer,  without  for  a  moment  questioning  his  sincerity.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  Syracusans,  approved  by  Dion,  were  dispatched  as  en- 
voys to  Dionysius.  A  general  confidence  prevailed,  that  the  retire- 
ment of  the  despot  was  now  assured;  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens 
employed  against  him,  full  of  joy  and  mutual  congratulations,  be- 
came negligent  of  their  guard  on  the  cross-wall  of  blockade;  many 
of  them  even  retiring  to  their  houses  in  the  city. 

This  was  what  Dionysius  expected.    Contriving  to  prolong  the  dis- 
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cussion,  so  as  to  detain  the  envoys  in  Ortygia  all  night,  he  ordered  at 
daybreak  a  sudden  sally  of  all  his  soldiers,  whom  he  had  previously 
stimulated  both  by  wine  and  by  immense  promises  in  case  of  victory. 
The  sally  was  well-timed  and  at  first  completely  successful.  One 
half  of  Dion's  soldiers  were  encamped  to  guard  the  cross-wall  (the 
other  half  being  quartered  in  Achradina),  together  with  a  force  of 
Syracusan  citizens.  But  so  little  were  they  prepared  for  hostilities, 
that  the  assailants,  rushing  out  with  shouts  and  at  a  run,  carried  the 
wall  at  the  first  onset,  slew  the  sentinels,  and  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  wall  (which  was  probably  a  rough  and  hasty  structure)  as  well  as 
to  charge  the  troops  on  the  outside  of  it.  The  Syracusans,  surprised 
and  terrified,  fled  with  little  or  no  resistance.  Their  flight  partially 
disordered  the  stouter  Dionian  soldiers,  who  resisted  bravely,  but 
without  having  had  time  to  form  their  regular  array.  Never  was 
Dion  more  illustrious,  both  as  an  officer  and  as  a  soldier.  He  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  form  the  troops,  and  to  marshal  them  in 
ranks  essential  to  the  effective  fighting  of  the  Grecian  hoplite.  But 
his  orders  were  unheard  in  the  clamor,  or  disregarded  in  the  confu- 
sion :  his  troops  lost  courage,  the  assailants  gained  ground,  and  the 
day  seemed  evidently  going  against  him.  Seeing  that  there  was  no 
other  resource,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most  at- 
tached soldiers,  and  threw  himself,  though  now  an  elderly  man,  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fray.  The  struggle  was  the  more  violent  as  it  took 
place  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  new  blockading  wall  on  one  side, 
and  the  outer  wall  of  Neapolis  on  the  other.  Both  the  armor  and  the 
person  of  Dion  being  conspicuous,  he  was  known  to  enemies  as  well 
as  friends,  and  the  battle  around  him  was  among  the  most  obstinate 
in  Grecian  history.  Darts  rattled  against  both  his  shield  and  his  hel- 
met, while  his  shield  was  also  pierced  through  by  several  spears 
which  were  kept  from  his  body  only  by  the  breast-plate.  At  length 
he  was  wounded  through  the  right  arm  or  hand,  thrown  on  the 
ground,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  made  prisoner.  But  this 
forwardness  on  his  part  so  stimulated  the  courage  of  his  own  troops, 
that  they  both  rescued  him,  and  made  redoubled  efforts  against  the 
enemy.  Having  named  Timonides  commander  in  his  place,  Dion 
with  his  disabled  hand  mounted  on  horseback,  rode  into  Achradina, 
and  led  forth  to  the  battle  that  portion  of  his  troops  which  w^ere  there 
in  garrison.  These  men,  fresh  and  good  soldiers,  restored  the  battle. 
The  Syracusans  came  back  to  the  field,  all  joined  in  strenuous  con- 
flict, and  the  Dionysian  assailants  were  at  length  again  driven  within 
the  walls  of  Ortygia.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe ;  that  of 
Dionysius  800  men;  all  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  picked  up  from  the 
field  (under  a  truce  granted  on  his  request  by  Dion),  and  buried  with 
magnificent  obsequies,  as  a  means  of  popularizing  himself  with  the 
survivors. 

When  we  consider  how  doubtful  the  issue  of  this  battle  had  proved, 
it  seems  evident  that  had  Timokrates  maintained  himself  in  Epipolse, 
60  as  to  enable  Dionysius  to  remain  master  of  Epipolae  as  well  as  of 
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Ortygia,  the  success  of  Dion's  whole  enterprise  in  Syracuse  would 
have  been  seriously  endangered. 

Great  was  the  joy  excited  at  Syracuse  by  the  victory.  The  Syra- 
cusan  people  testified  their  gratitude  to  the  Dionian  soldiers  by  vot- 
ing a  golden  wreath  to  the  value  of  100  minse ;  while  these  soldiers, 
charmed  with  the  prowess  of  their  general,  voted  a  golden  wreath  to 
him.  Dion  immediately  began  the  re-establishment  of  the  damaged 
cross-wall,  which  he  repaired,  completed,  and  put  under  effective 
guard  for  the  future.  Dionysius  no  longer  tried  to  impede  it  by 
armed  attack.  But  as  he  was  still  superior  at  sea,  he  transported 
parties  across  the  harbor  to  ravage  the  country  for  provisions,  and 
dispatched  vessels  to  bring  in  stores  also  by  sea.  His  superiority  at 
sea  was  presently  lessened  by  the  arrival  of  Herakleides  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  twenty  triremes,  three  smaller  vessels,  and  1500  sol- 
diers. The  Syracusans,  now  beginning  to  show  themselves  actively 
on  shipboard,  got  together  a  tolerable  naval  force.  All  the  docks  and 
wharfs  lay  concentrated  in  and  round  Ortygia,  within  the  grasp  of 
Dionysius,  who  was  master  of  the  naval  force  belonging  to  the  city. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  crews  of  some  of  the  ships  (who  were 
mostly  native  Syracusans,  with  an  intermixture  of  Athenians,  doubt- 
less of  democratical  sentiments),  must  have  deserted  from  the  despot 
to  the  people,  carrying  over  their  ships,  since  we  presently  find  the 
Syracusans  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  which  they  could  hardly 
have  acquired  otherwise. 

Dionysius  was  shortly  afterward  re-enforced  by  Philistus,  who 
brought  to  Ortygia,  not  only  his  fleet  from  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  but 
also  a  considerable  regiment  of  cavalry.  With  these  latter,  and  some 
other  troops  besides,  Philistus  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
revolted  Leontini.  But  though  he  made  his  way  into  the  town  by 
night,  he  was  presently  expelled  by  the  defenders,  seconded  by  re- 
enforcements  from  Syracuse. 

To  keep  Ortygia  provisioned,  however,  it  was  yet  more  indispen- 
sable for  Philistus  to  maintain  his  superiority  at  sea  against  the  grow- 
ing naval  power  of  the  Syracusans,  now  commanded  by  Herakleides. 
After  several  partial  engagements,  a  final  battle,  desperate  and  decis- 
ive, at  length  took  place  between  the  two  admirals.  Both  fleets  were 
sixty  triremes  strong.  At  first  Philistus,  brave  and  forward,  appeared 
likely  to  be  victorious.  But  presently  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned 
against  him.  His  ship  was  run  ashore,  and  himself,  with  most  part 
of  his  fleet,  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  To  escape  captivity,  he 
stabbed  himself.  The  wound,  however,  was  not  mortal;  so  that  he 
fell  alive,  being  now  about  78  years  of  age,  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies—who stripped  him  naked,  insulted  him  brutally,  and  at  length 
cut  off  his  head,  after  which  they  dragged  his  body  by  the  leg  through 
the  streets  of  Syracuse.  Revolting  as  this  treatment  is,  we  must 
recollect  that  it  was  less  horrible  than  that  which  the  elder  Dionysius 
had  inflicted  on  the  Rhegine  general  Phyton. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  perished  with  Philistus, 
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the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of  its  servants.  He  had  been  an  actor 
in  its  first  day  of  usurpation — its  eighteenth  Brumaire:  his  timely, 
though  miserable  death,  saved  him  from  sharing  in  its  last  day  of 
exile — its  St.  Helena. 

Even  after  the  previous  victory  of  Dion,  Dionysins  had  lost  all 
chance  of  overcoming  the  Syracusans  by  force.  But  he  had  now 
further  lost,  through  the  victory  of  HeraMeides,  his  superiority  at 
sea,  and  therefore  his  power  even  of  maintaining  himself  permanently 
in  Ortygia.  The  triumph  of  Dion  seemed  assured,  and  his  enemy 
humbled  in  the  dust.  But  though  thus  disarmed,  Dionysius  was  still 
formidable  by  his  means  of  raising  intrigue  and  dissension  in  Syra- 
cuse. His  ancient  antipathy  against  Dion  became  more  vehement 
than  ever.  Obliged  to  forego  empire  himself,  yet  resolved  at  any  rate 
that  Dion  should  be  ruined  along  with  him — he  set  on  foot  a  tissue 
of  base  maneuvers;  availing  himself  of  the  fears  and  jealousies  of 
the  Syracusans,  the  rivalry  of  Herakleides,  the  defects  of  Dion,  and 
what  was  more  important  than  all — the  relationship  of  Dion  to  the 
Dionysian  dynasty. 

Dion  had  displayed  devoted  courage,  and  merited  the  signal  grati- 
tude of  the  Syracusans.  But  he  had  been  nursed  in  the  despotism 
of  which  his  father  had  been  one  of  the  chief  founders;  he  was 
attached  by  every  tie  of  relationship  to  Dionysius,  with  whom  his 
sister,  his  former  wife,  and  his  children,  were  still  dwelling  in  the 
acropolis.  The  circumstances,  therefore,  were  such  as  to  suggest  to 
the  Syracusans  apprehensions,  noway  unreasonable,  that  some  pri- 
vate bargain  might  be  made  by  Dion  with  the  acropolis,  and  that  the 
eminent  services  which  he  had  just  rendered  might  only  be  made  the 
stepping-stone  to  a  fresh  despotism  in  his  person.  Such  suspicions 
received  much  countenance  from  the  infirmities  of  Dion,  who  com- 
bined, with  a  masculine  and  magnanimous  character,  manners  so 
haughty  as  to  be  painfully  felt  even  by  his  own  companions.  The 
friendly  letters  from  Syracuse,  written  to  Plato  or  to  others  at 
Athens  (possibly  those  from  Timonides  to  Speusippus)  shortly  after 
the  victory,  contained  much  complaint  of  the  repulsive  demeanor  of 
Dion;  which  defect  the  philosopher  exhorted  his  friend  to  amend. 
All  those  whom  Dion's  arrogance  offended,  were  confirmed  in  their 
suspicion  of  his  despotic  designs,  and  induced  to  turn  for  protection 
to  his  rival  Herakleides.  This  latter — formerly  general  in  the  service 
of  Dionysius,  from  whose  displeasure  he  had  only  saved  his  life  by 
flight — had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  Dion  in  his 
expedition  from  Zakynthus,  but  had  since  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
Syracusans  a  considerable  force,  including  several  armed  ships. 
Though  not  present  at  the  first  entry  into  Syracuse,  nor  arriving 
until  Ortygia  had  already  been  placed  under  blockade,  Herakleides 
was  esteemed  the  equal  of  Dion  in  abilities  and  in  military  efficiency; 
while  with  regard  to  ulterior  designs,  he  had  the  prodigious  advan- 
tage of  being  free  from  connection  with  the  despotism  and  of  rais- 
ing no  mistrust.    Moreover,  his  manners  were  not  only  popular,  but 
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according  to  Plutarch,  more  than  popular— smooth,  insidious,  and, 
dexterous  in  criminatory  speech,  for  the  ruin  of  rivals  and  for  his 
own  exaltation. 

As  the  contest  presently  came  to  be  carried  on  rather  at  sea  than 
on  land,  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  became  indispensable;  so  that  Hera- 
kleides,  who  had  brought  the  greatest  number  of  triremes,  naturally 
rose  in  importance.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  Syracusan  assem- 
bly passed  a  vote  to  appoint  him  admiral.  But  Dion,  who  seems 
only  to  have  heard  of  this  vote  after  it  had  passed,  protested  against 
it  as  derogating  from  the  full  powers  which  the  Syracusans  had  by 
their  former  vote  conferred  upon  himself.  Accordingly  the  people, 
though  with  reluctance,  cancelled  their  vote,  and  deposed  Hera- 
kleides.  Having  then  gently  rebuked  Herakleides  for  raising  dis- 
cord at  a  season  when  the  common  enemy  was  still  dangerous,  Dion. 
convened  another  assembly;  wherein  he  proposed,  from  himself,  the 
appointment  of  Herakleides  as  admiral,  with  a  guard  equal  to  his 
own.  The  right  of  nomination  thus  assumed  displeased  the  Syra- 
cusans, humiliated  Herakleides,  and  exasperated  his  partisans  as 
well  as  the  fleet  which  he  commanded.  It  gave  him  power — 
together  with  provocation  to  employ  that  power  for  the  ruin  of  Dion ; 
who  thus  laid  himself  doubly  open  to  genuine  mistrust  from  some, 
and  to  intentional  calumny  from  others. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  situation  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  means  afforded  to  Dionysius  for  personal  intrigue  directed 
against  Dion,  Though  the  vast  majority  of  Syracusans  were  hostile 
to  Dionysius,  yet  there  were  among  them  many  individuals  con- 
nected with  those  serving  under  him  in  Ortygia,  and  capable  of  being 
put  in  motion  to  promote  his  views.  Shortly  after  the  complete 
defeat  of  his  sally,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  for  peace;  to  which 
Dion  returned  the  peremptory  answer,  that  no  peace  could  be  con- 
cluded until  Dionysius  abdicated  and  retired.  Next,  Dionysius  sent 
out  heralds  from  Ortygia  with  letters  addressed  to  Dion  from  his 
female  relatives.  All  these  letters  were  full  of  complaints  of  the 
misery  endured  by  these  poor  women ;  together  with  prayers  that  he 
would  relax  in  his  hostility.  To  avert  suspicion,  Dion  caused  the 
letters  to  be  opened  and  read  publicly  before  the  Syracusan  assem- 
bly; but  their  tenor  was  such,  that  suspicion,  whether  expressed  or 
not,  unavoidably  arose,  as  to  the  effect  on  Dion's  sympathies.  One 
letter  there  was,  bearing  on  its  superscription  the  words  "  Hippa- 
rinus  (the  son  of  Dion)  to  his  father."  At  first  many  persons  present 
refused  to  take  cognizance  of  a  communication  so  strictly  private; 
but  Dion  insisted,  and  the  letter  was  publicly  read.  It  proved  to 
come,  not  from  the  youthful  Hipparinus,  but  from  Dionysius  him- 
self, and  was  insidiously  worded  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  Dion 
in  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.  It  began  by  reminding  him  of  the 
long  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  despotism.  It  implored 
him  not  to  bury  that  great  power,  as  well  as  his  own  relatives,  in  one 
common  ruin,  for  the  sake  of  a  people  who  would  turn  round  and 
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sting  him,  so  soon  as  he  had  given  them  freedom.  It  offered,  on  the 
part  of  Dionysius  himself,  immediate  retirement,  provided  Dion 
would  consent  to  take  his  place.  But  it  threatened,  if  Dion  re 
fused,  the  sharpest  tortures  against  his  female  relatives  and  his  son. 

This  letter,  well-turned  as  a  composition  for  its  own  purpose,  was 
met  by  indignant  refusal  and  protestation  on  the  part  of  Dion. 
Without  doubt  his  refusal  would  be  received  with  cheers  by  the 
assembly;  but  the  letter  did  not  the  less  instil  its  intended  poison 
into  their  minds.  Plutarch  displays  (in  my  judgment)  no  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature  when  he  complains  of  the  Syracusans 
for  suffering  the  letter  to  impress  them  with  suspicions  of  Dion, 
instead  of  admiring  his  magnanimous  resistance  to  such  touching 
appeals.  It  was  precisely  the  magnanimity  required  for  tbe  situation 
which  made  them  mistrustful.  Who  could  assure  them  that  such  a 
feeling,  to  the  requisite  pitch,  was  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  Dion? 
or  who  could  foretell  which,  among  painfully  conflicting  sentiments, 
would  determine  his  conduct?  The  position  of  Dion  forbade  the 
possibility  of  his  obtaining  full  confidence.  Moreover,  his  enemies, 
not  content  with  inflaming  the  real  causes  of  mistrust,  fabricated 
gross  falsehoods  against  him  as  well  as  against  the  mercenaries  under 
his  command.  A  Syracusan  named  Sosis,  brother  to  one  of  the 
guards  of  Dionysius,  made  a  violent  speech  in  the  Syracusan  assem- 
bly, warning  his  countrymen  to  beware  of  Dion,  lest  they  should 
find  themselves  saddled  with  a  strict  and  sober  despot  in  place  of 
one  who  was  always  intoxicated.  On  the  next  day  Sosis  appeared 
in  the  assembly  with  a  wound  on  the  head,  which  he  said  that  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  Dion  had  inflicted  upon  him  in  revenge  for  his 
speech.  Many  persons  present,  believing  the  story,  warmly  espoused 
his  cause;  while  Dion  had  great  difficulty  in  repelling  the  allegation, 
and  in  obtaining  time  for  the  investigation  of  its  truth.  On  inquiry, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  wound  was  a  superficial  cut  inflicted  by 
Sosis  himself  with  a  razor,  and  that  the  whole  tale  was  an  infamous 
calumny  which  he  had  been  bribed  to  propagate.  In'this  particular 
instance,  it  was  found  practicable  to  convict  the  delinquent  of  shame- 
less falsehood.  But  there  were  numerous  other  attacks  and  perver- 
sions less  tangible,  generated  by  the  same  hostile  interests,  and  tend- 
ing toward  the  same  end.  Every  day  the  suspicion  and  unfriendly 
sentiment  of  the  Syracusans  toward  Dion  and  his  soldiers  became 
more  imbittered. 

The  naval  victory  gained  by  Herakleides  and  the  Syracusan  fleet 
over  Philistus,  exalting  both  the  spirit  of  the  Syracusans  and  the 
glory  of  the  admiral,  still  further  lowered  the  influence  of  Dion. 
The  belief  gained  ground  that  even  without  him  and  his  soldiers,  the 
Syracusans  could  defend  themselves,  and  gain  possession  of  Ortygia. 
It  was  now  that  the  defeated  Dionysius  sent  from  thence  a  fresh 
embassy  to  Dion,  offering  to  surrender  to  him  the  place  with  its  gar- 
rison, magazine  of  arms,  and  treasure  equivalent  to  five  months'  full 
pav — on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Italy,  and  enjoy  the 
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revenues  of  a  large  and  productive  portion  (called  Gyarta)  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.  Dion  again  refused  to  reply,  desiring  him  to 
address  the  Syracusan  public,  yet  advising  them  to  accept  the  terms. 
Under  the  existing  mistrust  toward  Dion,  this  advice  was  inter- 
preted as  concealing  an  intended  collusion  between  him  and  Dionys- 
ius.  Herakleides  promised,  that  if  the  war  were  prosecuted,  he 
would  keep  Ortygia  blocked  up  until  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion 
with  all  in  it  as  prisoners.  But  in  spite  of  his  promise,  Dionysius 
contrived  to  elude  his  vigilance  and  sail  off  to  Lokri  in  Italy,  with 
many  companions  and  much  property,  leaving  Ortygia  in  command 
of  his  eldest  son  Apollokrates. 

Though  the  blockade  was  immediately  resumed  and  rendered 
stricter  than  before,  yet  this  escape  of  the  despot  brought  considera- 
ble discredit  on  Herakleides.  Probably  the  Dionian  partisans  were 
not  sparing  in  their  reproach.  To  create  for  himself  fresh  popularity, 
Herakleides  warmly  espoused  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  named 
Hippo,  for  a  fresh  division  of  landed  property;  a  proposition,  which, 
considering  the  sweeping  alteration  of  landed  property  made  by  the 
Dionysian  dynasty,  we  may  well  conceive  to  have  been  recommended 
upon  specious  grounds  of  retributive  justice,  as  well  as  upon  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  poor  citizens.  Dion  opposed  the  motion 
strenuously,  but  was  outvoted.  Other  suggestions  also,  yet  more 
repugnant  to  him,  and  even  pointedly  directed  against  him,  were 
adopted.  Lastly  Herakleides,  enlarging  upon  his  insupportable  arro- 
gance, prevailed  upon  the  people  to  decree  that  new  generals  should 
be  appointed,  and  that  the  pay  due  to  the  Dionian  soldiers,  now 
forming  a  large  arrear,  should  not  be  liquidated  out  of  the  public 
purse. 

It  was  toward  midsummer  that  Dion  was  thus  divested  of  his 
command,  about  nine  months  after  his  arrival  at  Syracuse.  Twenty- 
five  new  generals  were  named,  of  whom  Herakleides  was  one. 

The  measure,  scandalously  ungrateful  and  unjust,  whereby  the 
soldiers  were  deprived  of  the  pay  due  to  them,  was  dictated  by  pure 
antipathy  against  Dion:  for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  to 
those  soldiers  who  had  come  with  Herakleides;  moreover  the  new 
generals  sent  private  messages  to  the  Dionian  soldiers,  inviting  them 
to  desert  their  leader  and  join  the  Syracusans,  in  which  case  the  grant 
of  citizenship  was  promised  to  them.  Had  the  soldiers  complied,  it  is 
obvious,  that  either  the  pay  due,  or  some  equivalent,  must  have  been 
assigned  to  satisfy  them.  But  one  and  all  of  them  scorned  the  invi- 
tation, adhering  to  Dion  with  unshaken  fidelity.  The  purpose  of 
Herakleides  was  to  expel  him  alone.  This,  however.was  prevented  by 
the  temper  of  the  soldiers;  who,  indignant  at  the  treacherous  ingrat- 
itude of  the  Syracusans,  instigated  Dion  to  take  a  legitimate  revenge 
upon  them,  and  demanded  only  to  be  led  to  the  assault.  Refusing 
to  employ  force,  Dion  calmed  their  excitement,  and  put  himself  at 
their  head  to  conduct  them  out  of  the  city;  not  without  remonstrances 
addressed  to  the  generals  and  the  people  of  Syracuse  upon  their  pro- 
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ceedings,  imprudent  as  well  as  wicked,  while  the  enemy  were  still 
masters  of  Ortygia.  Nevertheless  the  new  generals,  chosen  as  the 
most  violent  enemies  of  Dion,  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
appeal,  but  inflamed  the  antipathies  of  the  people,  and  spurred  them 
on  to  attack  the  soldiers  on  their  march  out  of  Syracuse.  Their 
attack,  though  repeated  more  than  once,  was  vigorously  repulsed  by 
the  soldiers — excellent  troops,  3,000  in  number;  while  Dion,  anxious 
only  to  insure  their  safety,  and  to  avoid  bloodshed  on  both  sides, 
confined  himself  strictly  to  the  defensive.  He  forbade  all  pursuit, 
giving  up  the  prisoners  without  ransom  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  for  burial. 

In  this  guise  Dion  arrived  at  Leontini,  where  he  found  the  warm- 
est sympathy  toward  himself,  with  indignant  disgust  at  the  beha- 
vior of  the  Syracusans.  Allied  with  the  newly  enfranchised  Syracuse 
against  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  the  Leontines  not  only  received  the 
soldiers  of  Dion  into  their  citizenship,  and  voted  to  them  a  positive 
remuneration,  but  sent  an  embassy  to  Syracuse  insisting  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  them.  The  Syracusans,  on  their  side,  sent  envoys 
to  Leontini,  to  accuse  Dion  before  an  assembly  of  all  the  allies  there 
convoked.  Who  these  allies  were,  our  defective  information  does 
not  enable  us  to  say.  Their  sentence  went  in  favor  of  Dion  and 
against  the  Syracusans;  who  nevertheless  stood  out  obstinately, 
refusing  all  justice  or  reparation,  and  fancying  themselves  competent 
to  reduce  Ortygia  without  Dion's  assistance — since  the  provisions 
therein  were  exhausted,  and  the  garrison  was  already  suffering  from 
famine.  Despairing  of  re- enforcement,  Apollokrates  had  already 
resolved  to  send  envoys  and  propose  a  capitulation,  when  Nypsius, 
a  Neapolitan  officer,  dispatched  by  Dionysius  from  Lokri,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  reach  Ortygia  at  the  head  of  a  re-enforcing  fleet 
convoying  numerous  transports  with  an  abundant  stock  of  pro- 
visions. There  was  now  no  farther  talk  of  surrender.  The  garri- 
son of  Ortygia  was  re-enforced  to  10,000  mercenary  troops  of  consid- 
erable merit,  and  well  provisioned  for  some  time. 

The  Syracusan  admirals,  either  from  carelessness  or  ill -fortune, 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  entry  of  Nypsius.  But  they  made 
a  sudden  attack  upon  him  while  his  ships  were  in  the  harbor,  and 
while  the  crews,  thinking  themselves  save  from  an  enemy,  were 
interchanging  salutations  or  aiding  to  disembark  the  stores.  This 
attack  was  well-timed  and  successful.  Several  of  the  triremes  of 
Nypsius  were  ruined — others  were  towed  off  as  prizes,  while  the  vic- 
tory, gained  by  Herakleides  without  Dion,  provoked  extravagant  joy 
throughout  Syracuse.  In  the  belief  that  Ortygia  could  not  longer 
hold  out,  the  citizens,  the  soldiers,  and  even  the  generals  gave  loose 
to  mad  revelry  and  intoxication,  continued  into  the  ensuing  night. 
Nypsius,  an  able  officer,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  made  a  vigo- 
rous night-sally.  His  troops,  issuing  forth  in  good  order,  planted 
their  scaling-ladders,  mounted  the  blockading  wall,  and  slew  the 
Bleeping  or  drunken  sentinels  without  any  resistance.    Master  of  this 
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important  work,  Nypsius  employed  a  part  of  his  men  to  pull  it  down, 
while  he  pushed  the  rest  forward  against  the  city.  At  daybreak  the 
affrighted  Syracusans  saw  themselves  vigorously  attacked  even  in 
their  own  stronghold,  when  neither  generals  nor  citizens  were  at  all 
prepared  to  resist.  The  troops  of  Nypsius  first  forced  their  way  into 
Neapolis,  which  lay  the  nearest  to  the  wall  of  Ortygia;  next  into 
Tycha,  the  other  fortified  suburb.  Over  these  they  ranged  victo- 
rious, vanquishing  all  the  detached  parties  of  Syracusans  which  could 
be  opposed  to  them.  The  streets  became  a  scene  of  bloodshed — the 
houses,  of  plunder;  for  as  Dionysius  had  now  given  up  the  idea  of 
again  permanently  ruling  at  Syracuse,  his  troops  thought  of  little 
else  except  satiating  the  revenge  of  their  master  and  their  own  rapa- 
city. The  soldiers  of  Nypsius  stripped  the  private  dwellings  in  the 
town,  taking  away  not  only  the  property,  but  also  the  women  and 
children,  as  booty  into  Ortygia.  At  last  (it  appears)  they  got  also 
into  Achradina,  the  largest  and  most  populous  portion  of  Syracuse. 
Here  the  same  scene  of  pillage,  destruction,  and  bloodshed  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  whole  day,  and  on  a  still  larger  scale;  with 
just  enough  resistance  to  pique  the  fury  of  the  victors,  without 
restraining  their  progress. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Herakleides  and  his  colleagues,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  safety 
except  in  invoking  the  aid  of  Dion  and  his  soldiers  from  Leontini. 
Yet  the  appeal  to  one  whom  they  not  only  hated  and  feared,  but  had 
ignominiously  maltreated,  was  something  so  intolerable,  that  for  a  long- 
time no  one  would  speak  out  to  propose  what  every  one  had  in  his 
mind.  At  length  some  of  the  allies  present,  less  concerned  in  the 
political  parties  of  the  city,  ventured  to  broach  the  proposition, 
which  ran  from  man  to  man,  and  was  adopted  under  a  press  of  min- 
gled and  opposite  emotions.  Accordingly  two  officers  of  the  allies, 
and  five  Syracusan  horsemen,  set  off  at  full  speed  to  Leontini,  to 
implore  the  instant  presence  of  Dion.  Reaching  the  place  toward 
evening,  they  encountered  Dion  himself  immediately  on  dismount- 
ing, and  described  to  him  the  miserable  scenes  now  going  on  at  Syra- 
cuse. Their  tears  and  distress  brought  around  them  a  crowd  of 
hearers,  Leontines  as  well  as  Peloponnesians;  and  a  general  assem- 
bly was  speedily  convened,  before  which  Dion  exhorted  them  to  tell 
their  story.  They  described,  in  the  tone  of  men  whose  all  was  at 
stake,  the  actual  sufferings  and  the  impending  total  ruin  of  the  city; 
entreating  oblivion  for  their  past  misdeeds,  which  were  already  but 
too  cruelly  expiated. 

Their  discourse,  profoundly  touching  to  the  audience,  was  heard 
in  silence.  Every  one  waited  for  Dion  to  begin,  and  to  determine 
the  fate  of  Syracuse.  He  rose  to  speak;  but  for  a  time  tears  checked 
his  utterance,  while  his  soldiers  around  cheered  him  with  encour- 
aging sympathy.  At  length  he  found  voice  to  say:  "I  have  con- 
vened you,  Peloponnesians  and  allies,  to  deliberate  about  your  own 
conduct.     For  me,  deliberation  would  be  a  disgrace,  while  Syracuse 
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is  in  the  hands  of  the  destroyer.  If  I  cannot  save  my  country,  1 
shall  go  and  bury  myself  in  its  flaming  ruins.  For  you,  if,  in  spite 
of  what  has  happened,  you  still  chose  to  assist  us,  misguided  and 
unhappy  Syracusans,  we  shall  owe  it  to  j^ou  that  we  still  continue  a 
city.  But  if,  in  disdainful  sense  of  wrong  endured,  you  shall  leave 
us  to  our  fate,  I  here  thank  you  for  all  your  past  valor  and  attach- 
ment to  me,  praying  that  the  gods  may  reward  you  for  it.  Remem- 
ber Dion,  as  one  who  neither  deserted  you  when  you  were  wronged, 
nor  his  own  fellow-citizens  when  they  were  in  misery." 

This  address,  so  replete  with  pathos  and  dignity,  went  home  to  the 
hearts  of  the  audience,  filling  them  with  passionate  emotion  and 
eagerness  to  follow  him.  Universal  shouts  called  upon  him  to  put 
himself  at  their  head  instantly  and  march  to  Syracuse ;  while  the 
envoys  present  fell  upon  his  neck,  invoking  blessings  both  upon  him 
and  upon  the  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  excitement  had  subsided, 
Dion  gave  orders  that  every  man  should  take  his  evening  meal  forth- 
with, and  return  in  arms  to  the  spot,  prepared  for  a  night-march  to 
Syracuse. 

By  daybreak,  Dion  and  his  band  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
northern  wall  of  Epipolae.  Messengers  from  Syracuse  here  met  him, 
inducing  him  to  slacken  his  march  and  proceed  with  caution. 
Herakleides  and  the  other  generals  had  sent  a  message  forbidding 
his  near  approach,  with  notice  that  the  gates  would  be  closed  against 
him;  3'et  at  the  same  time,  counter-messages  arrived  from  many 
eminent  citizens,  entreating  him  to  persevere,  and  promising  him 
both  admittance  and  support.  Nypsius,  having  permitted  his  troops 
to  pillage  and  destroy  in  Syracuse  throughout  the  preceding  day,  had 
thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  them  back  into  Ortygia  for  the  night. 
His  retreat  raised  the  courage  of  Herakleides  and  his  colleagues; 
who,  fancying  that  the  attack  was  now  over,  repented  of  the  invita- 
tion which  they  had  permitted  to  be  sent  to  Dion.  Under  this 
impression  they  dispatched  to  him  the  second  message  of  exclusion; 
keeping  guard  at  the  gate  in  the  northern  wall  to  make  their  threat 
good.  But  the  events  of  the  next  morning  speedily  undeceived  them. 
Nypsius  renewed  his  attack  with  greater  ferocity  than  before,  com- 
pleted the  demolition  of  the  wall  of  blockade  before  Ortygia,  and  let 
loose  his  soldiers  with  merciless  hand  throughout  all  the  streets  of 
Syracuse.  There  was  on  this  day  less  of  pillage,  but  more  of  whole- 
sale slaughter.  Men,  women,  and  children  perished  indiscriminately, 
and  nothing  was  thought  of  by  these  barbarians  except  to  make 
Syracuse  a  heap  of  ruins  and  dead  bodies.  To  accelerate  the  process, 
and  to  forestall  Dion's  arrival,  which  they  fully  expected — they  set 
fire  to  the  city  in  several  places,  with  torches  and  fire-bearing  arrows. 
The  miserable  inhabitants  knew  not  where  to  flee,  to  escape  the 
flames  within  their  houses,  or  the  sword  without.  The  streets  were 
strewed  with  corpses,  while  the  fire  gained  ground  perpetually, 
threatening  to  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  Under  such 
terrible  circumstances,  neither  Herakleides,  himself  wounded*  nor 
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the  other  generals,  could  hold  out  any  longer  against  the  admission 
of  Dion ;  to  whom  even  the  brother  and  uncle  of  Herakleides  were 
sent,  with  pressing  entreaties  to  accelerate  his  march,  since  the 
smallest  delay  would  occasion  ruin  to  Syracuse. 

Dion  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  gates  when  these  last  cries  of 
distress  reached  him.  Immediately  hurrying  forward  his  soldiers, 
whose  ardor  was  not  inferior  to  his  own,  at  a  running  pace,  he 
reached  speedily  the  gates  called  Hexapyla,  in  the  northern  wall  of 
Epipolse.  When  once  within  these  gates,  he  halted  in  an  interior 
area  called  the  Hekatorapedon.  His  light-armed  were  sent  forward 
at  once  to  arrest  the  destroying  enemy,  while  he  kept  back  the  hop- 
lites  until  he  could  form  them  into  separate  columns  under  proper 
captains,  along  with  the  citizens  who  crowded  round  him  with 
demonstrations  of  grateful  reverence.  He  distributed  them  so  as  to 
enter  the  interior  portion  of  Syracuse,  and  attack  the  troops  of 
Nypsius,  on  several  points  at  once.  Being  now  within  the  exterior 
fortification  formed  by  the  wall  of  Epipolse,  there  lay  before  him  the 
tripartite  interior  city — Tycha,  Neapolis,  Achradina.  Each  of  these 
parts  had  its  separate  f ortiflcation ;  between  Tycha  and  Neapolis  lay 
an  unfortified  space,  but  each  of  them  joined  on  to  Achradina,  the 
western  wall  of  which  formed  their  eastern  wall.  It  is  probable  that 
these  interior  fortifications  had  been  partially  neglected  since  the 
construction  of  the  outer  walls  along  Epipolse,  which  comprised  them 
all  within,  and  formed  the  principal  defense  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
Moreover,  the  troops  of  Nypsius,  having  been  masters  of  the  three 
towns,  and  roving  as  destroyers  around  them,  for  several  hours,  had 
doubtless  broken  down  the  gates  and  in  other  ways  weakened  the 
defenses.  The  scene  was  frightful,  and  the  ways  everywhere  im- 
peded by  flame  and  smoke,  by  falling  houses  and  fragments,  and  by 
the  numbers  who  lay  massacred  around.  It  was  amid  such  horrors 
that  Dion  and  his  soldiers  had  found  themselves — while  penetrating 
in  different  divisions  at  once  into  Neapolis,  Tycha,  and  Achradina. 

His  task  would  probably  have  been  difficult,  had  Nypsius  been 
able  to  control  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  themselves  brave 
and  good.  But  these  troops  had  been  for  some  hours  dispersed 
throughout  the  streets,  satiating  their  licentious  and  murderous  pas- 
sions, and  destroying  a  town  which  Dionysius  now  no  longer 
expected  to  retain.  Recalling  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  from 
this  brutal  disorder,  Nypsius  marshaled  them  along  the  interior 
fortification,  occupying  the  entrances  and  exposed  points  where 
Dion  would  seek  to  penetrate  into  the  city.  The  battle  was  thus  not 
continuous,  but  fought  between  detached  parties  at  separate  openings, 
often  very  narrow,  and  on  ground  sometimes  difficult  to  surmount, 
amid  the  conflagration  blazing  everywhere  around.  Disorganized 
by  pillage,  the  troops  of  Nypsius  could  oppose  no  long  resistance  to 
the  forward  advance  of  Dion,  with  soldiers  full  of  ardor  and  with 
the  Syracusans  around  him  stimulated  by  despair.  Nypsius  was 
overpowered,  compelled  to  abandon  his  line  of  defense,  and  to 
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retreat  with  his  troops  into  Ortygia,  which  the  greater  number  of 
them  reached  in  safety.  Dion  and  his  victorious  troops,  after  hav- 
ing forced  the  entrance  into  the  city,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  them. 
The  first  and  most  pressing  necessity  was  to  extinguish  the  flames; 
but  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  soldiers  of  Nypsius  were  found 
dispersed  through  the  streets  and  houses,  and  slain  while  actually 
carrying  off  plunder  on  their  shoulders.  *  Long  after  the  town  was 
cleared  of  enemies,  however,  all  hands  within  it  were  employed  in 
stopping  the  conflagration ;  a  task  in  which  they  hardly  succeeded, 
even  by  unremitting  efforts  throughout  the  day  and  the  following 
night. 

On  the  morrow  Syracuse  was  another  city;  disfigured  by  the  des- 
olating trace  of  flame  and  of  the  hostile  soldiery,  yet  still  refreshed 
in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens,  who  felt  that  they  had  escaped  much 
worse;  and  above  all,  penetrated  by  a  renewed  political  spirit,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  repentant  gratitude  toward  Dion.  All  those  generals 
who  had  been  chosen  at  the  last  election  from  their  intense  opposi- 
tion to  him,  fled  forthwith,  except  Herakleides  and  Theodotes. 
These  two  men  were  his  most  violent  and  dangerous  enemies;  yet  it 
appears  that  they  knew  his  character  better  than  their  colleagues, 
and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  themselves  upon  his  mercy. 
They  surrendered,  confessed  their  guilt,  and  implored  his  forgive- 
ness. His  magnanimity  (they  said)  would  derive  a  new  luster,  if  he 
now  rose  superior  to  his  just  resentment  over  misguided  rivals,  who 
stood  before  him  humbled  and  ashamed  of  their  former  opposition, 
entreating  him  to  deal  with  them  better  than  they  had  dealt  with 
him. 

If  Dion  had  put  their  request  to  the  vote,  it  would  have  been 
refused  by  a  large  majority.  His  soldiers,  recently  defrauded  of 
their  pay,  were  yet  burning  with  indignation  against  the  authors  of 
such  an  injustice.  His  friends,  reminding  him  of  the  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  attacks  which  he  as  well  as  they  had  experienced  from 
Herakleides,  exhorted  him  to  purge  the  city  of  one  who  abused  the 
popular  forms  to  purposes  hardly  less  mischievous  than  despotism 
itself.  The  life  of  Herakleides  now  hung  upon  a  thread.  Without 
pronouncing  any  decided  opinion,  Dion  had  only  to  maintain  an 
equivocal  silence,  and  suffer  the  popular  sentiment  to  manifest  itself 
in  a  verdict  invoked  by  one  party,  expected  even  by  the  opposite. 
The  more  was  every  one  astonished  when  he  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  pardoning  Herakleides;  adding,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion and  satisfaction  to  his  disappointed  friends: 

"Other  generals  have  gone  through  most  of  their  training  with  a 
view  to  arms  and  war.  My  long  training  in  the  Academy  has  been 
devoted  to  aid  me  in  conquering  anger,  envy,  and  all  malignant 
jealousies.  To  show  that  I  have  profited  by  such  lessons,  it  is  not 
enough  that  I  do  my  duty  toward  my  friends  and  toward  honest 
men.    The  true  test  is,  if,  after  being  wronged,  I  show  myself  pla- 
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cable  and  gentle  toward  the  wrong-doer.  My  wish  is  to  prove  myself 
superior  to  Herakleides  more  in  goodness  and  justice  than  in  power 
and  intelligence.  Successes  in  war, even  when  achieved  single-handed, 
are  half  owing  to  fortune.  If  Herakleides  has  been  treacherous  and 
wicked  through  envy,  it  is  not  for  Dion  to  dishonor  a  virtuous  life  in 
obedience  to  angry  sentiment.  Nor  is  human  wickedness,  great  as  it 
often  is,  ever  pushed  to  such  an  excess  of  stubborn  brutality  as  not 
to  be  amended  by  gentle  and  gracious  treatment  from  steady  bene- 
factors." 

We  may  reasonably  accept  this  as  something  near  the  genuine 
speech  of  Dion,  reported  by  his  companion  Timonides,  and  thus  pass- 
ing into  the  biography  of  Plutarch.  It  lends  a  peculiar  interest,  as 
an  exposition  of  motives,  to  the  act  which  it  accompanies.  The  sin- 
cerity of  the  exposition  admits  of  no  doubt,  for  all  the  ordinary 
motives  of  the  case  counseled  an  opposite  conduct;  and  had  Dion 
been  in  like  manner  at  the  feet  of  his  rival,  his  life  would  assuredly 
not  have  been  spared.  He  took  pride  (with  a  sentiment  something 
like  that  of  Kallikratidas  on  liberating  the  prisoners  taken  at  Me- 
thymna)  in  realizing  by  a  conspicuous  act  the  lofty  morality  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  the  Academy,  the  rather,  as  the  case  presented 
every  temptation  to  depart  from  it.  Persuading  himself  that  he 
could  by  an  illustrious  example  put  to  shame  and  soften  the  mutual 
cruelties  so  frequent  in  Grecian  party  warfare,  and  regarding  the 
amnesty  toward  Herakleides  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  generous 
impulse  which  had  led  him  to  march  from  Leontini  to  Syracuse — 
he  probably  gloried  in  both,  more  than  in  the  victory  itself.  We 
shall  presently  have  the  pain  of  discovering  that  his  anticipations 
were  totally  disappointed.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  at  the  time,  the 
judgment  passed  on  his  proceeding  toward  Herakleides  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  now  receives.  Among  his  friends  and  soldiers, 
the  generosity  of  the  act  would  be  forgotten  in  its  imprudence. 
Among  his  enemies,  it  would  excite  surprise,  perhaps  admiration — 
yet  few  of  them  would  be  conciliated  or  converted  into  friends.  In 
the  bosom  of  Herakleides  himself,  the  mere  fact  of  owing  his  life  to 
Dion  would  be  a  new  and  intolerable  humiliation,  which  theErinnys 
within  would  goad  him  on  to  avenge.  Dion  would  be  warned,  by  the 
criticism  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  instinct  of  his  soldiers,  that 
in  yielding  to  a  magnanimous  sentiment,  he  overlooked  the  reason- 
able consequences;  and  that  Herakleides  continuing  at  Syracuse 
would  only  be  more  dangerous  both  to  him  and  them  than  he  had 
been  before.  Without  taking  his  life,  Dion  might  have  required  him 
to  depart  from  Syracuse;  which  sentence,  having  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  time,  would  have  been  accounted  generosity. 

It  was  Dion's  next  business  to  renew  the  wall  of  blockade  con- 
structed against  Ortygia,  and  partially  destroyed  in  the  late  sally  of 
Nypsius  Every  Syracusan  citizen  was  directed  to  cut  a  stake,  and 
deposit  it  near  the  spot;  after  which,  during  the  ensuing  night,  the 
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soldiers  planted  a  stockade  so  as  to  restore  the  broken  parts  of  the 
line.  Protection  being  thus  ensured  to  the  city  against  Nypsius  and 
his  garrison,  Dion  proceeded  to  bury  the  numerous  dead  who  had 
been  slain  in  the  sally,  and  to  ransom  the  captives,  no  less  than  2,000 
in  number,  who  had  been  carried  off  into  Ortygia.  A  trophy,  with 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  victory,  was  not  forgotten. 

A  public  assembly  was  now  held  to  elect-new  generals  in  place  of 
those  who  had  fled.  Here  a  motion  was  made  by  Herakleides  him- 
self, that  Dion  should  be  chosen  general  with  full  powers  both  by 
land  and  sea.  The  motion  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the 
principal  citizens;  but  the  poorer  men  were  attached  to  Herakleides, 
especially  the  seamen;  who  preferred  serving  under  his  command  and 
loudly  required  that  he  should  be  named  admiral,  along  with  Dion 
as  general  on  land.  Forced  to  acquiesce  in  this  nomination,  Dion 
contented  himself  with  insisting  and  obtaining  that  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  previously  adopted  for  redistributing  lands  and 
houses,  should  be  rescinded.  The  position  of  affairs  at  Syracuse  was 
now  pregnant  with  mischief  and  quarrel.  On  land,  Dion  enjoyed  a 
dictatorial  authority;  at  sea,  Herakleides,  his  enemy  not  less  than 
ever,  was  admiral,  by  separate  and  independent  nomination.  The 
undefined  authority  of  Dion — exercised  by  one  self-willed,  though 
magnanimous,  in  spirit,  and  extremely  repulsive  in  manner — was 
sure  to  become  odious  after  the  feelings  arising  out  of  the  recent  res- 
cue had  worn  off;  and  abundant  opening  would  thus  be  made  for  the 
opposition  of  Herakleides,  often  on  just  grounds.  That  officer  indeed 
was  little  disposed  to  wait  for  just  pretenses.  Conducting  the  Syra- 
cusan  fleet  to  Messene  in  order  to  carry  on  war  against  Dionysius  at 
Lokri,  he  not  only  tried  to  raise  the  seamen  in  arms  against  Dion, 
by  charging  him  with  despotic  designs,  but  even  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  common  enemy  Dionysius,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Spartan  Pharax,  who  commanded  the  Dionysian  troops.  His 
intrigues  being  discovered,  a  violent  opposition  was  raised  against 
them  by  the  leading  Syracusan  citizens.  It  would  seem  (as  far  as  we 
can  make  out  from  the  scanty  information  of  Plutarch)  that  the  mili- 
tary operations  were  frustrated,  and  that  the  armament  was  forced  to 
return  to  Syracuse.  Here  again  the  quarrel  was  renewed — the  sea- 
men apparently  standing  with  Herakleides,  the  principal  citizens  with 
Dion — and  carried  so  far,  that  the  city  suffered  not  only  from  dis- 
turbance, but  even  from  irregular  supply  of  provisions.  Among  the 
mortifications  of  Dion,  not  the  least  was  that  which  he  experienced 
from  his  own  friends  or  soldiers,  who  reminded  him  of  their  warn- 
ings and  predictions  when  he  consented  to  spare  Herakleides.  Mean- 
while Dionysius  had  sent  into  Sicily  a  body  of  troops  under  Pharax, 
who  were  encamped  at  Neapolis  in  the  Agrigentine  territory.  In 
what  scheme  of  operations  this  movement  forms  a  part,  we  cannot 
make  out;  for  Plutarch  tells  us  nothing  except  what  bears  immedi- 
ately on  the  quarrel  between  Dion  and  Herakleides.     To  attack  Pha- 
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rax,  the  forces  of  Syracuse  were  brought  out ;  the  fleet  under  Hera- 
kleides,  the  soldiers  on  land  under  Dion.  The  latter,  though  he 
thought  it  imprudent  to  fight,  was  constrained  to  hazard  a  battle  by  the 
insinuation  of  Herakleides  and  the  clamor  of  the  seamen;  who 
accused  him  of  intentionally  eking  out  the  war  for  the  purpose  of 
prolonging  his  own  dictatorship.  Dion  accordingly  attacked  Pha- 
rax,  but  was  repulsed.  Yet  the  repulse  was  not  a  serious  defeat,  so 
that  he  was  preparing  to  renew  the  attack,  when  he  was  apprised  that 
Herakleides  with  the  fleet  had  departed  and  were  returning  at  their 
best  speed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  intention  of  seizing  the  city,  and 
barring  out  Dion  with  his  troops.  Nothing  but  a  rapid  and  decisive 
movement  could  defeat  this  scheme.  Leaving  the  camp  immediately 
with  his  best  horsemen,  Dion  rode  back  to  Syracuse  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble; completing  a  distance  of  700  stadia  (about  82  miles)  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  forestalling  the  arrival  of  Herakleides. 

Thus  disappointed  and  exposed,  Herakleides  found  means  to  direct 
another  maneuver  against  Dion  through  the  medium  of  a  Spartan 
named  Gaesylus,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Spartans,  informed  of 
the  dissensions  in  Syracuse,  to  offer  himself  (like  Gylippus)  for  the 
command.  Herakleides  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of 
this  officer,  pressing  the  Syracusans  to  accept  a  Spartan  as  their 
commander-in-chief.  But  Dion  replied  that  there  were  plenty  of 
native  Syracusans  qualified  for  command;  moreover,  if  a  Spartan 
was  required  he  was  himself  a  Spartan  by  public  grant.  Ga3sylus, 
having  ascertained  the  state  of  affairs,  had  the  virtue  and  prudence 
not  merely  to  desist  from  his  own  pretensions,  but  also  to  employ  his 
best  efforts  in  reconciling  Dion  and  Herakleides.  Sensible  that  the 
wrong  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  Gaesylus  constrained  him 
to  bind  himself  by  the  strongest  oaths  to  better  conduct  in  future. 
He  engaged  his  own  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  the  covenant; 
but  the  better  to  insure  such  observance  the  greater  part  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  fleet  (the  chief  instrument  of  Herakleides)  was  disbanded, 
leaving  only  enough  to  keep  Ortygia  under  blockade. 

The  capture  of  that  islet  and  fortress,  now  more  strictly  watched 
than  ever,  was  approaching.  What  had  become  of  Pharax,  or  why 
he  did  not  advance,  after  the  retreat  of  Dion,  to  harass  the  Syra- 
cusans and  succor  Ortygia,  we  know  not.  But  no  succor  arrived; 
provisions  grew  scarce,  and  the  garrison  became  so  discontented 
that  Apollokrates,  the  son  of  Dionysius,  could  not  hold  out  any 
longer.  Accordingly  he  capitulated  with  Dion,  handing  over  to  him 
Ortygia,  with  its  fort,  arms,  magazines,  and  everything  contained  in 
it,  except  what  he  could  carry  away  in  five  triremes.  Aboard  of  these 
vessels  he  placed  his  mother,  his  sisters,  his  immediate  friends,  and 
his  chief  valuables,  leaving  everything  else  behind  for  Dion  and  the 
Syracusans,  who  crowded  to  the  beach  in  multitudes  to  see  him 
depart.  To  them  the  moment  was  one  of  lively  joy  and  mutual 
self -congratulation,  promising  to  commence  a  new  era  of  freedom. 
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On  entering  Ortygia,  Dion  saw,  for  the  first  time  after  a  separation 
of  about  twelve  years,  his  sister  Aristomache,  his  wife  Arete,  anet  his 
family.  The  interview  was  one  of  the  tenderest  emotion  and  tears 
of  delight  to  all.  Arete  having  been  made  against  her  own  consent 
the  wife  of  Timokrates,  was  at  first  afraid  to  approach  Dion.  But 
he  received  and  embraced  her  with  unabated  affection.  He  con- 
ducted both  her  and  his  son  away  from  trie  Dionysian  acropolis,  in 
which  they  had  been  living  since  his  absence,  into  his  own  house, 
having  himself  resolved  not  to  dwell  in  the  acropolis,  but  to  leave  it 
as  a  public  fort  or  edifice  belonging  to  Syracuse.  However,  this  re- 
newal of  his  domestic  happiness  was  shortly  afterward  imbittered 
by  the  death  of  his  son,  who,  having  imbibed  from  Dionysius 
drunken  and  dissolute  habits,  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  house  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication  or  frenzy  and  perished. 

Dion  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  as  well  as  of  glory.  With 
means  altogether  disproportionate  he  had  achieved  the  expulsion  of 
the  greatest  despot  in  Greece,  even  from  an  impregnable  stronghold. 
He  had  combated  danger  and  difficulty  with  conspicuous  resolu- 
tion, and  had  displayed  almost  chivalrous  magnanimity.  Had  he 
"breathed  out  his  soul"  at  the  instant  of  triumphant  entry  into 
Ortygia,  the  Academy  would  have  been  glorified  by  a  pupil  of  first- 
rate  and  unsullied  merit.  But  that  cup  of  prosperity  which  poisoned 
so  many  other  eminent  Greeks  had  now  the  fatal  effect  of  exaggerat- 
ing all  the  worst  of  Dion's  qualities  and  damping  all  the  best. 

Plutarch  indeed  boasts,  and  we  may  perfectly  believe,  that  he 
maintained  the  simplicity  of  his  table,  his  raiment,  and  his  habits  of 
life  completely  unchanged,  now  that  he  had  become  master  of  Syra- 
cuse and  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  Greece.  In  this  respect 
Plato  and  the  Academy  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  pupil.  But 
the  public  mistakes  now  to  be  recounted  were  not  the  less  mis- 
chievous to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to  himself. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  entry  into  Syracuse  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, Dion  had  been  suspected  and  accused  of  aiming  at  the  expul- 
sion of  Dionysius  only  in  order  to  transfer  the  despotism  to  himself. 
His  haughty  and  repulsive  manners,  raising  against  him  personal 
antipathies  everywhere,  were  cited  as  confirming  the  charge.  Even 
at  moments  when  Dion  was  laboring  for  the  genuine  good  of  the 
Syracusans  this  suspicion  had  always  more  or  less  crossed  his  path, 
robbing  him  of  well-merited  gratitude,  and  at  the  same  time  discred- 
iting his  opponents  and  the  people  of  Syracuse  as  guilty  of  mean 
jealousy  toward  a  benefactor. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Dion  was  obliged  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  either  to  confirm  or  to  belie  such  unfavorable  auguries. 
Unfortunately  both  his  words  and  his  deeds  confirmed  them  in  the 
strongest  manner.  The  proud  and  repulsive  external  demeanor  for 
which  he  had  always  been  notorious  was  rather  aggravated  than 
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softened.     He  took  pride  in  showing,  more  plainly  than  ever,  that 
he  despised  everything  which  looked  like  courting  popularity. 

If  the  words  and  manner  of  Dion  were  thus  significant,  both  what 
he  did  and  what  he  left  undone  was  more  significant  still.  Of  that 
great  boon  of  freedom  which  he  had  so  loudly  promised  to  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  which  he  had  directed  his  herald  to  proclaim  on  first 
entering  their  walls,  he  conferred  absolutely  nothing.  He  retained 
his  dictatorial  power  unabated,  and  his  military  force  certainly  with- 
out reduction,  if  not  actually  re-enforced;  for  as  Apoliokrates  did 
not  convey  away  with  him  the  soldiers  in  Ortygia,  we  may  reason- 
ably presume  that  a  part  of  them  at  least  remained  to  embrace  the 
service  of  Dion.  He  preserved  the  acropolis  and  fortifications  of 
Ortygia  just  as  they  were,  only  garrisoned  by  troops  obeying  his 
command  instead  of  that  of  Dionysius.  His  victory  made  itself  felt 
in  abundant  presents  to  his  own  friends  and  soldiers,  but  to  the 
people  of  Syracuse  it  produced  nothing  better  than  a  change  of 
masters. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  the  plan  of  Dion  to  constitute  a  permanent 
despotism.  He  intended  to  establish  himself  king,  but  to  grant  to 
the  Syracusans  what  in  modern  times  would  be  called  a  constitution. 
Having  imbibed  from  Plato  and  the  Academy,  as  well  as  from  his 
own  convictions  and  tastes,  aversion  to  a  pure  democracy,  he  had 
resolved  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  scheme  of  mixed  government, 
combining  king,  aristocracy,  and  people  under  certain  provisions 
and  limitations.  Of  this  general  tenor  are  the  recommendations  ad- 
dressed both  to  him  and  to  the  Syracusans  after  his  death  by  Plato, 
who,  however,  seems  to  contemplate,  along  with  the  political  scheme, 
a  Lykurgean  reform  of  manners  and  practice.  To  aid  in  framing 
and  realizing  his  scheme,  Dion  had  sent  to  Corinth  to  invite  coun- 
selors and  auxiliaries,  for  Corinth  was  suitable  to  his  views,  not 
simply  as  mother-city  of  Syracuse,  but  also  as  a  city  thoroughly 
oligarchical. 

That  these  intentions  on  the  part  of  Dion  were  sincere  we  need  not 
question.  They  had  been  originally  conceived  without  any  views  of 
acquiring  the  first  place  for  himself,  during  the  life  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  and  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  he  had 
exhorted  the  younger  Dionysius  to  realize,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  father.  They  are  the  same  as  he  had  intended  to  fur- 
ther by  calling  in  Plato — with  what  success  has  been  already 
recounted.  But  Dion  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not  remarking,  that 
the  state  of  things,  both  as  to  himself  and  as  to  Syracuse,  was  totally 
altered  during  the  interval  between  367  B.C.  and  354  B.C.  If  at  the 
former  period,  when  the  Dionysian  dynasty  was  at  the  zenith  of 
power,  and  Syracuse  completely  prostrated,  the  younger  Dionysius 
could  have  been  persuaded  spontaneously  and  without  contest  or 
constraint  to  merge  his  own  despotism  in  a  more  liberal  system,  even 
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dictated  by  himself — it  is  certain  that  such  a  free,  though  moderate 
concession,  would  at  first  have  provoked  unbounded  gratitude,  and 
would  have  had  a  chance  (though  that  is  more  doubtful)  of  giving 
long-continued  satisfaction.  But  the  situation  was  totally  different 
in  354  B.C.,  when  Dion,  after  the  expulsion  of  Apollokrates,  had  be- 
come master  in  Ortygia;  and  it  was  his  mistake  that  he  still  insisted 
on  applying  the  old  plans  when  they  had'' become  not  merely  unsuit- 
able, but  mischievous.  Dion  was  not  in  the  position  of  an  estab- 
lished despot,  who  consents  to  renounce,  for  the  public  good,  powers 
which  every  one  knows  that  he  can  retain,  if  he  chooses;  nor  were 
the  Syracusans  any  longer  passive,  prostrate,  and  hopeless.  They 
had  received  a  solemn  promise  of  liberty,  and  had  been  thereby  in- 
flamed into  vehement  action  by  Dion  himself;  who  had  been  armed 
by  them  with  delegated  powers,  for  the  special  purpose  of  putting 
down  Dionysius.  That  under  these  circumstances  Dion,  instead  of 
laying  down  his  trust,  should  constitute  himself  king — even  limited 
king — and  determine  how  much  liberty  he  would  consent  to  allot  to 
the  Syracusans  who  had  appointed  him — this  was  a  proceeding 
which  they  could  not  but  resent  as  a  flagrant  usurpation,  and  which 
he  could  only  hope  to  maintain  by  force. 

The  real  conduct  of  Dion,  however,  was  worse  even  than  this. 
He  manifested  no  evidence  of  realizing  even  that  fraction  of  popular 
liberty  which  had  entered  into  his  original  scheme.  What  exact 
promise  he  made  we  do  not  know.  But  he  maintained  his  own 
power,  the  military  force,  and  the  despotic  fortifications,  provision- 
ally undiminished.  And  who  could  tell  how  long  he  intended  to 
maintain  them  ?  That  he  really  had  in  his  mind  purposes  such  as 
Plato  gives  him  credit  for,  I  believe  to  be  true.  But  he  took  no 
practical  step  toward  them.  He  had  resolved  to  accomplish  them, 
not  through  persuasion  of  the  Syracusans,  but  through  his  own 
power.  This  was  the  excuse  which  he  probably  made  to  himself, 
and  which  pushed  him  down  that  inclined  plane  from  whence  there 
was  afterward  no  escape. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Dion's  conduct  would  pass  without  a  pro- 
test. That  protest  came  loudest  from  Herakleides;  who,  so  long  as 
Dion  had  been  acting  in  the  real  service  of  Syracuse,  had  opposed 
him  in  a  culpable  and  traitorous  manner — and  who  now  again  found 
himself  in  opposition  to  Dion,  when  opposition  had  become  the 
side  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  danger.  Invited  by  Dion  to  attend 
the  council,  he  declined,  saying  that  he  was  now  nothing  more  than 
a  private  citizen,  and  would  attend  the  public  assembly  along  with 
the  rest;  a  hint  which  implied,  plainly  as  well  as  reasonably,  that 
Dion  also  ought  to  lay  down  his  power,  now  that  the  common 
enemy  was  put  down.  The  surrender  of  Ortygia  had  produced 
strong  excitement  among  the  Syracusans.  They  were  impatient  to 
demolish  the  dangerous  stronghold  erected  in  that  islet  by  the  elder 
Dionysius;    they  both  hoped  and   expected,   moreover,    to  see  the 
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destruction  of  that  splendid  funeral  monument  which  his  son  had 
built  in  his  honor,  and  the  urn  with  its  ashes  cast  out.  Now  of 
these  two  measures,  the  first  was  one  of  pressing  and  undeniable 
necessity,  which  Dion  ought  to  have  consummated  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay;  the  second  was  compliance  with  a  popular  antipathy 
at  that  time  natural,  which  would  have  served  as  an  evidence  that 
the  old  despotism  stood  condemned.  Yet  Dion  did  neither.  It  was 
Herakleides  who  censured  him,  and  moved  for  the  demolition  of 
the  Dionysian  Bastile;  thus  having  the  glory  of  attaching  his  name 
to  the  measure  eagerly  performed  by  Timoleon  eleven  years  afterward, 
the  moment  that  he  found  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  Not  only 
Dion  did  n  )t  originate  the  overthrow  of  this  dangerous  stronghold, 
but  when  Herakleides  proposed  it,  he  resisted  him  and  prevented  it 
from  being  done.  We  shall  find  the  same  den  serving  for  succes- 
sive despots — preserved  by  Dion  for  them  as  well  as  for  himself, 
and  only  removed  by  the  real  liberator  Timoleon. 

Herakleides  gained  extraordinary  popularity  among  the  Syracus- 
ans  by  his  courageous  and  patriotic  conduct.  But  Dion  saw  plainly 
that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  own  designs,  permit  such 
free  opposition  any  longer.  Many  of  his  adherents,  looking  upon 
Herakleides  as  one  who  ought  not  to  have  been  spared  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion,  were  ready  to  put  him  to  death  at  any  moment ;  being 
restrained  only  by  a  special  prohibition  which  Dion  now  thought  it 
time  to  remove.  Accordingly,  with  his  privity,  they  made  their  way 
into  the  house  of  Herakleides  and  slew  him. 

This  dark  deed  abolished  all  remaining  hope  of  obtaining  Syra- 
cusan  freedom  from  the  hands  of  Dion,  and  stamped  him  as  the 
mere  successor  of  the  Dionysian  despotism.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
attended  the  obsequies  of  Herakleides  with  his  full  military  force, 
excusing  his  well-known  crime  to  the  people,  on  the  plea  that  Syra- 
cuse could  never  be  at  peace  while  two  such  rivals  were  both  in 
active  political  life.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  re- 
mark was  an  insulting  derision ;  though  it  might  have  been  advanced 
with  pertinence  as  a  reason  for  sending  Herakleides  away  at  the 
moment  when  he  before  spared  him.  Dion  had  now  conferred  upon 
his  rival  the  melancholy  honor  of  dying  as  a  martyr  to  Syracusan 
freedom ;  and  in  that  light  he  was  bitterly  mourned  by  the  people. 
No  man  after  this  murder  could  think  himself  secure.  Having  once 
employed  the  soldiers  as  executioners  of  his  own  political  antipa- 
thies, Dion  proceeded  to  lend  himself  more  and  more  to  their 
exigencies.  He  provided  for  them  pay  and  largesses,  great  in  amount, 
first  at  the  cost  of  his  opponents  in  the  city,  next  at  that  of  his 
friends,  until  at  length  discontent  became  universal.  Among  the 
general  body  of  the  citizens  Dion  became  detested  as  a  tyrant,  and 
the  more  detested  because  he  had  presented  himself  as  a  liberator; 
while  the  soldiers  also  were  in  great  part  disaffected  to  him. 

The  spies  and  police  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  not  having  been 
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yet  re-established,  there  was  ample  liberty  at  least  of  speech  and 
censure ;  so  that  Dion  was  soon  furnished  with  full  indications  of 
the  sentiment  entertained  toward  him.  He  became  disquieted  and 
irritable  at  this  change  of  public  feeling;  angry  with  the  people,  yet 
at  the  same  time  ashamed  of  himself.  The  murder  of  Herakleides 
sat  heavy  on  his  soul.  The  same  man  whom  he  had  spared  before 
when  in  the  wrong,  he  had  now  slain  f  when  in  the  right.  The 
maxims  of  the  Academy  which  had  imparted  to  him  so  much  self- 
satisfaction  in  the  former  act,  could  hardly  fail  to  occasion  a 
proportionate  sickness  of  self-reproach  in  the  latter.  Dion  was  not  a 
mere  power-seeker,  nor  prepared  for  all  that  endless  apparatus  of 
mistrustful  precaution,  indispensable  to  a  Grecian  despot.  When 
told  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  replied  that  he  would  rather 
perish  at  once  by  the  hands  of  the  first  assassin,  than  live  in  per- 
petual diffidence  toward  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 

One  thus  too  good  for  a  despot,  and  yet  unfit  for  a  popular  leader 
could  not  remain  long  in  the  precarious  position  occupied  by  Dion. 
His  intimate  friend,  the  Athenian  Kallippus,  seeing  that  the  man 
who  could  destroy  him  would  become  popular  with  the  Syracusans 
as  well  as  with  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiery,  formed  a  conspiracy 
accordingly.  He  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  Dion,  had  been  his 
companion  during  his  exile  at  Athens,  had  accompanied  him  to 
Sicily,  and  entered  Syracuse  by  his  side.  But  Plato,  anxious  for  the 
credit  of  the  Academy,  is  careful  to  inform  us,  that  this  inauspicious 
friendship  arose,  not  out  of  fellowship  in  philosophy,  but  out  of 
common  hospitalities,  and  especially  common  initiation  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  Brave  and  forward  in  battle,  Kallippus  enjoyed 
much  credit  with  the  soldiery.  He  was  conveniently  placed  for  tam- 
pering with  them,  and  by  a  crafty  stratagem,  he  even  insured  the 
unconscious  connivance  of  Dion  himself.  Having  learned  that  plots 
were  formed  against  his  life,  Dion  talked  about  them  to  Kallippus, 
who  offered  himself  to  undertake  the  part  of  spy,  and  by  simulated 
partnership  to  detect  as  well  as  to  betray  the  conspirators.  Under 
this  confidence,  Kallippus  had  full  license  for  carrying  out  his  in- 
trigues unimpeded,  since  Dion  disregarded  the  many  warnings  which 
reached  him.  Among  the  rumors  raised  out  of  Dion's  new  position, 
and  industriously  circulated  by  Kallippus — one  was,  that  he  was 
about  to  call  back  Apollokrates,  son  of  Dionysius,  as  his  partner 
and  successor  in  the  despotism — as  a  substitute  for  the  youthful  son 
who  had  recently  perished.  By  these  and  other  reports,  Dion  be- 
came more  and  more  discredited,  while  Kallippus  secretly  organized 
a  wider  circle  of  adherents.  His  plot,  however,  did  not  escape  the 
penetration  of  Aristomache  and  Arete ;  who  having  first  addressed 
unavailing  hints  to  Dion,  at  last  took  upon  them  to  question  Kallip- 
pus himself.  The  latter  not  only  denied  the  charge,  but  even  con- 
firmed his  denial,  at  their  instance,  by  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
terrific  oaths  recognized  in  Grecian  religion;  going  into  the  sacred 
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grove  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  touching  the  purple  robe  of  the 
goddess,  and  taking  in  his  hand  a  lighted  torch. 

Inquiry  being  thus  eluded,  there  came  on  presently  the  day  of  the 
Koreia: — the  festival  of  these  very  two  goddesses  in  whose  name  and 
presence  Kallippus  had  foresworn.  This  was  the  day  which  he  had 
fixed  for  execution.  The  strong  points  of  defense  in  Syracuse  were 
confided  beforehand  to  his  principal  adherents,  while  his  brother 
Philostrates  kept  a  trireme  manned  in  the  harbor  ready  for  flight  in 
case  the  scheme  should  miscarry.  While  Dion,  taking  no  part  in 
the  festival,  remained  at  home,  Kallippus  caused  his  house  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  confidential  soldiers,  and  then  sent  into  it  a  select  com- 
pany of  Zakynthians,  unarmed,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  addressing 
Dion  on  business.  These  men,  young  and  of  distinguished  muscu- 
lar strength,  being  admitted  into  the  house,  put  aside  or  intimidated 
the  slaves,  none  of  whom  manifested  any  zeal  or  attachment.  They 
then  made  their  way  up  to  Dion's  apartment,  and  attempted  to  throw 
him  down  and  strangle  him.  So  strenuously  did  he  resist,  however, 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  kill  him  without  arms;  which  they 
were  perplexed  how  to  procure,  being  afraid  to  open  the  doors,  lest 
aid  might  be  introduced  against  them.  At  length  one  of  their  num- 
ber descended  to  a  back-door,  and  procured  from  a  Syracusan  with- 
out, named  Lykon,  a  short  sword;  of  the  Laconian  sort,  and  of 
peculiar  workmanship.  With  this  weapon  they  put  Dion  to  death. 
They  then  seized  Aristomache  and  Arete,  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Dion.  These  unfortunate  women  were  cast  into  prison,  where  they 
were  long  detained,  and  where  the  latter  was  delivered  of  a  posthu- 
mous son. 

Thus  perished  Dion,  having  lived  only  about  a  year  after  his 
expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  from  Syracuse — but  a  year  too 
long  for  his  own  fame.  Notwithstanding  the  events  of  those  last 
months,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  essentially  differing 
from  the  class  of  Grecian  despots;  a  man,  not  of  aspirations  purely 
personal,  nor  thirsting  merely  for  multitudes  of  submissive  subjects 
and  a  victorious  army — but  with  large  public-minded  purposes 
attached  as  co-ordinate  to  his  own  ambitious  views.  He  wished  to 
perpetuate  his  name  as  the  founder  of  a  polity,  cast  in  something  of 
the  general  features  of  Sparta ;  which,  while  it  did  not  shock  Hel- 
lenic instincts,  should  reach  further  than  political  institutions  gener- 
ally aim  to  do,  so  as  to  remodel  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the 
citizens,  on  principles  suited  to  philosophers  like  Plato.  Brought 
up  as  Dion  wras  from  childhood  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
unused  to  that  established  legality,  free  speech,  and  habit  of  active 
citizenship,  from  whence  a  large  portion  of  Hellenic  virtue  flowed 
— the  wonder  is,  how  he  acquired  so  much  public  conviction  and 
true  magnanimity  of  soul — not  how  he  missed  acquiring  more.  The 
influence  of  Plato  during  his  youth  stamped  his  mature  character; 
but  that  influence  (as  Plato  himself  tells  us)  found  a  rare  predispo- 
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sition  in  the  pupil.  Still,  Dion  had  no  experience  of  the  working 
of  a  free  and  popular  government.  The  atmosphere  in  which  his 
youth  was  passed,  was  that  of  an  energetic  despotism ;  while  the 
aspiration  which  he  imbibed  from  Plato  was,  to  restrain  and  regular- 
ize that  despotism,  and  to  administer  to  the  people  a  certain  dose  of 
political  liberty,  yet  reserving  to  himself  the  task  of  settling  how 
much  was  good  for  them,  and  the  powet  of  preventing  them  from 
acquiring  more. 

How  this  project — the  natural  growth  of  Dion's  mind,  for  which 
his  tastes  and  capacities  were  suited — was  violently  thrust  aside 
through  the  alienated  feelings  of  the  younger  Dionysius — has  been 
already  recounted.  The  position  of  Dion  was  now  completely 
altered.  He  became  a  banished,  ill-used  man,  stung  with  contemptu- 
ous antipathy  against  Dionysius,  and  eager  to  put  down  his  despotism 
over  Syracuse.  Here  were  new  motives  apparently  falling  in  with 
the  old  project.  But  the  conditions  of  the  problem  had  altogether 
changed.  Dion  could  not  overthrow  Dionysius  without  "taking  the 
Syracusan  people  into  partnership"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus 
respecting  the  Athenian  Kleisthenes) — without  promising  them  full 
freedom,  as  an  inducement  for  their  hearty  co-operation — without 
giving  them  arms,  and  awakening  in  them  the  stirring  impulses  of 
Grecian  citizenship,  all  the  more  violent  because  they  had  been  so 
long  trodden  down.  With  these  new  allies  he  knew  not  how  to  deal. 
He  had  no  experience  of  a  free  and  jealous  popular  mind:  in  persua- 
sion he  was  utterly  unpracticed:  his  manners  were  haughty  and  dis- 
pleasing. Moreover,  hir  kindred  with  the  Dionysian  family  exposed 
him  to  antipathy  from  two  different  quarters.  Like  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (Egalite)  at  the  end  of  1792,  in  the  first  French  Revolution — 
he  was  hated  both  by  the  royalists,  because,  though  related  to  the 
reigning  dynasty,  he  had  taken  an  active  part  against  it — and  by  sin- 
cere democrats,  because  they  suspected  him  of  a  design  to  put  him- 
self in  its  place.  To  Dion,  such  coalition  of  antipathies  was  a  serious 
hindrance;  presenting  a  strong  basis  of  support  for  all  his  rivals, 
especially  for  the  unscrupulous  Herakleides.  The  bad  treatment 
which  he  underwent  both  from  the  Syracusans  and  from  Herakleides, 
during  the  time  when  the  officers  of  Dionysius  still  remained  masters 
in  Ortygia,  has  been  already  related.  Dion  however  behaved,  though 
not  always  with  prudence,  yet  with  so  much  generous  energy 
against  the  common  enemy,  that  he  put  down  his  rival,  and  main- 
tained his  ascendency  unshaken,  until  the  surrender  of  Ortygia. 

That  surrender  brought  his  power  to  a  maximum.  It  was  the 
turning-point  and  crisis  of  his  life.  A  splendid  opportunity  was 
now  opened,  of  earning  for  himself  fame  and  gratitude.  He  might 
have  attached  his  name  to  an  act  as  sublime  and  impressive  as  any 
in  Grecian  history,  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  left  to  be  performed  in 
pfter  days  by  Timoleon — the  razing  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold, 
and  the  erection  of  courts  of  justice  on  its  site.   He  might  have  taken 
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the  lead  in  organizing,  under  the  discussion  and  consent  of  the  people, 
a  good  and  free  government,  which,  more  or  less  exempt  from 
defect  as  it  might  have  been,  would  at  least  have  satisfied  them,  and 
would  have  spared  Syracuse  those  ten  years  of  suffering  which  inter- 
vened until  Timoleon  came  to  make  the  possibility  a  fact.  Dion 
might  have  done  all  that  Timoleon  did — and  might  have  done  it 
more  easily,  since  he  was  less  embarrassed  both  by  the  other  towns 
in  Sicily  and  by  the  Carthaginians.  Unfortunately  he  still  thought 
himself  strong  enough  to  resume  his  original  project.  In  spite  of 
the  spirit,  kindled  partly  by  himself,  among  the  Syracusans — in  spite 
of  the  repugnance,  already  unequivocally  manifested,  on  the  mere 
suspicion  of  his  despotic  designs — he  fancied  himself  competent  to 
treat  the  Syracusans  as  a  tame  and  passive  herd ;  to  carve  out  for 
them  just  as  much  liberty  as  he  thought  right,  and  to  require  them 
to  be  satisfied  with  it;  nay,  even  worse,  to  defer  giving  them  any 
liberty  at  all,  on  the  plea,  or  pretense,  of  full  consultation  with 
advisers  of  his  own  choice. 

Through  this  deplorable  mistake,  alike  mischievous  to  Syracuse 
and  to  himself,  Dion  made  his  government  one  of  pure  force.  He 
placed  himself  in  a  groove  wherein  he  was  fatally  condemned  to 
move  on  from  bad  to  worse,  without  possibility  of  amendment.  He 
had  already  made  a  martyr  of  Herakleides,  and  he  would  have  been. 
compelled  to  make  other  martyrs  besides,  had  his  life  continued.  It 
is  fortunate  for  his  reputation  that  his  career  was  arrested  so  early, 
before  he  had  become  bad  enough  to  forfeit  that  sympathy  and 
esteem  with  which  the  philosopher  Plato  still  mourns  his  death, 
appeasing  his  own  disappointment  by  throwing  the  blame  of  Dion'8 
failure  on  every  one  but  Dion  himself. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

SICILIAN    AFFAIRS      DOWN  TO   THE   CLOSE    OF    THE    EXPEDITION  Or 
TIMOLEON.      B.C.    353-336. 

The  assassination  of  Dion,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter, 
appears  to  have  been  skillfully  planned  and  executed  for  the  purposed 
of  its  contriver,  the  Athenian  Kallippus.  Succeeding  at  once  to  the 
command  of  the  soldiers,  among  whom  he  had  before  been  very 
popular — and  to  the  mastery  of  Ortygia — he  was  practically  supreme 
at  Syracuse.  We  read  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dion  there  was  deep  public  sorrow,  and  a  strong  reaction  in 
his  favor,  testified  by  splendid  obsequies  attended  by  the  mass  cf  the 
population.  But  this  statement  is  difficult  to  believe;  not  merely 
because  Kallippus  long  remained  undisturbed  master,  but  because 
he  also  threw  into  prison  the  female  relatives  of  Dion — his  sister 
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Aristomache  and  his  pregnant  wife  Arete,  avenging  by  such  act  of 
malignity  the  false  oath  which  he  had  so  lately  been  compelled  to 
take,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  suspicions.  Arete  was  delivered  of  a 
son  in  the  prison.  It  would  seem  that  these  unhappy  women  were 
kept  in  confinement  during  all  the  time,  more  than  a  year,  that  Kal- 
lippus  remained  master.  On  his  being  deposed,  they  were  released; 
when  a  Syracusan  named  Hiketas,  a  Mend  of  the  deceased  Dion, 
affected  to  take  them  under  his  protection.  After  a  short  period  of 
kind  treatment,  he  put  them  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  sent  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  caused  them  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage,  and  their  bodies 
to  be  sunk  in  the  sea.  To  this  cruel  deed  he  is  said  to  have  been 
instigated  by  the  enemies  of  Dion;  and  the  act  shows  but  too  plainly 
how  implacable  those  enemies  were. 

How  Killippus  maintained  himself  in  Syracuse — by  what  support, 
or  violences,  or  promises — and  against  what  difficulties  he  had  to  con- 
tend— we  are  not  permitted  to  know.  He  seems  at  first  to  have  made 
promises  of  restoring  liberty ;  and  we  are  even  told,  that  he  addressed 
a  public  letter  to  his  country,  the  city  of  Athens ;  wherein  he  doubt- 
less laid  claim  to  the  honors  of  tyrannicide;  representing  himself  as 
the  liberator  of  Syracuse.  How  this  was  received  by  the  Athenian 
assembly,  we  are  not  informed.  But  to  Plato  and  the  frequenters  of 
the  Acaclemy,  the  news  of  Dion's  death  occasioned  the  most  profound 
sorrow,  as  may  still  be  read  in  the  philosopher's  letters. 

Killippus  maintained  himself  for  a  year  in  full  splendor  and  do- 
minion. Discontents  had  then  grown  up;  and  the  friends  of  Dion 
— or  perhaps  the  enemies  of  Kallippus  assuming  that  name — showed 
themselves  with  force  in  Syracuse.  However,  Kallippus  defeated 
them,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  Leontini;  of  which  town  we 
presently  find  Hiketas  despot.  Encouraged  probably  by  this  suc- 
cess, Kallippus  committed  many  enormities,  and  made  himself  so 
odious,  that  the  expelled  Dionysian  family  began  to  conceive  hopes 
of  recovering  their  dominion.  He  had  gone  forth  from  Syracuse  on 
an  expedition  against  Katana;  of  which  absence  Hipparnius  took 
advantage  to  effect  his  entry  into  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a  force  suf- 
ficient, combined  with  popular  discontent,  to  shut  him  out  of  the 
city.  Killippus  speedily  returned,  but  was  defeated  by  Hipparinus, 
and  compelled  to  content  himself  with  the  unprofitable  exchange  of 
Katana  in  place  of  Syracuse. 

Hipparinus  and  Nysseus  were  the  two  sons  of  Dionysius  the  elder, 
by  Aristomache,  and  were  therefore  nephews  of  Dion.  Though 
Hipparinus  probably  became  master  of  Ortygia,  the  strongest  portion 
of  Syracuse,  yet  it  would  appear  that  in  the  other  portions  of  Syra, 
cuse,  there  were  opposing  parties  who  contested  his  rule;  first,  the 
partisans  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  of  his  family — next  the  mass 
who  desired  to  get  rid  of  both  the  families,  and  to  establish  a  free 
popular  constitution.  Such  is  the  state  of  facts  which  we  gathei 
from  the  letters  of  Plato.     But  we  are  too  destitute  of  memorials  to 
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make  out  anything  distinct  respecting  the  condition  of  Syracuse  or 
of  Sicily  between  353  B.C.  and  344  B.C. — from  the  death  of  Dion  to 
the  invitation  sent  to  Corinth,  which  brought  about  the  mission  of 
Timoleon.  We  are  assured  generally  that  it  was  a  period  of  intoler- 
able conflicts,  disorders,  and  suffering;  that  even  the  temples  and 
tombs  were  neglected;  that  the  people  were  everywhere  trampled 
down  by  despots  and  foreign  mercenaries;  that  the  despots  were  fre- 
quently overthrown  by  violence  or  treachery,  yet  only  to  be  succeed- 
ed by  others  as  bad  or  worse;  that  the  multiplication  of  foreign 
soldiers,  seldom  regularly  paid,  spread  pillage  and  violence  every- 
where. The  philosopher  Plato — in  a  letter  written  about  a  year  or 
more  after  the  death  of  Dion  (seemingly  after  the  expulsion  of  Kal- 
lippus),  and  addressed  to  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
latter — draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  state  both  of  Syracuse  and 
Sicily.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  under  the  distraction  and  deso- 
lation which  prevailed,  the  Hellenic  race  and  language  were  likely 
to  perish  in  the  island,  and  give  place  to  the  Punic  and  Oscan.  He 
adjures  the  contending  parties  at  Syracuse  to  avert  this  miserable 
issue  by  coming  to  a  compromise,  and  by  constituting  a  moderate 
and  popular  government — yet  with  some  rights  reserved  to  the  ruling 
families,  among  whom  he  desires  to  see  a  fraternal  partnership  estab- 
lished, tripartite  in  its  character;  including  Dionysius  the  younger 
(now  at  Lokri) — Hipparinus  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius — and  the  son 
of  Dion.  On  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  compromise  and  concord, 
to  preserve  both  people  and  despots  from  one  common  ruin,  Plato 
delivers  the  most  pathetic  admonitions.  He  recommends  a  triple  co- 
ordinate kingship,  passing  by  the  hereditary  transmission  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  three  persons  just  named:  and  including  the  presidency 
of  religious  ceremonies  with  an  ample  measure  of  dignity  and  vener- 
ation, but  very  little  active  political  power.  Advising  that  impartial 
arbitrators,  respected  by  all,  should  be  invoked  to  settle  terms  for 
the  compromise,  he  earnestly  implores  each  of  the  combatants  to  ac- 
quiesce peaceably  in  their  adjudication. 

To  Plato — who  saw  before  him  the  double  line  of  Spartan  kings, 
the  only  hereditary  kings  in  Greece — the  proposition  of  three  co-ordi- 
nate kingly  families  did  not  appear  at  all  impracticable ;  nor  indeed 
was  it  so,  considering  the  small  extent  of  political  power  allotted  to 
to  them.  But  amid  the  angry  passions  which  then  raged,  and  the 
mass  of  evil  which  had  been  done  and  suffered  on  all  sides,  it  was 
not  likely  that  any  pacific  arbitrator,  of  whatever  position  or  char- 
acter, would  find  a  hearing,  or  would  be  enabled  to  effect  any  such 
salutary  adjustment  as  had  emanated  from  the  Mantineian  Demonax 
at  Kyrene — between  the  discontented  Kyreneans  and  the  dynasty  of 
of  the  Battiad  princes.  Plato's  recommendation  passed  unheeded. 
He  died  in  348-347  B.C.,  without  seeing  any  mitigation  of  those  Sicil- 
ian calamities  which  saddened  the  last  years  of  his  long  life.  On  the 
contrary,  the  condition  of  Syracuse  grew  worse  instead  of  better. 
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The  younger  Dionysius  contrived  to  effect  his  return,  expelling  Hip- 
parinus  and  Nysaeus  from  Ortygia,  and  establishing  himself  there 
again  as  master.  As  he  had  a  long  train  of  past  humiliation  to  avenge, 
his  rule  was  of  that  oppressive  character  which  the  ancient  proverb 
recognized  as  belonging  to  kings  restored  from  exile. 

Of  all  these  princes  descended  from  the  elder  Dionysius,  not  one 
inherited  the  sobriety  and  temperance  which  had  contributed  so  much 
to  his  success.  All  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  of  drunken  and 
dissolute  habits — Dionysius  the  younger,  and  his  son  Apollokrates, 
as  well  as  Hipparinus  and  Nysaeus.  Hipparinus  was  assassinated 
while  in  a  fit  of  intoxication;  so  that  Nysaeus  became  the  representa- 
tive of  this  family,  until  he  was  expelled  from  Ortygia  by  the  return 
of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

That  prince,  since  his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse,  had  chiefly 
resided  at  Lokri  in  Italy,  of  which  city  his  mother  Doris  was  a  native. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  elder  Dionysius  had  augmented 
and  nursed  up  Lokri  by  every  means  in  his  power,  as  an  appurte- 
nance of  his  own  dominion  at  Syracuse.  He  had  added  to  its  terri- 
tory all  the  southernmost  peninsula  of  Italy  (comprehended  within  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Terina  to  that  of  Skylletium),  once  be- 
longing to  Khegium  Kauloina,  and  Hipponium.  But  though  the 
power  of  Lokri  was  thus  increased,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  city, 
being  converted  into  a  dependency  of  the  Dionysian  family.  As 
such,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  could 
no  longer  maintain  himself  in  Syracuse.  We  know  little  of  what  he 
did ;  though  we  are  told  that  he  revived  a  portion  of  the  dismantled 
city  of  Rhegium  under  the  name  of  Phoebia.  Rhegium  itself  reap- 
pears shortly  afterward  as  a  community  under  its  own  name,  and 
was  probably  reconstituted  at  the  complete  downfall  of  the  second 
Dionysius. 

The  season  between  356-346  B.C.  was  one  of  great  pressure  and 
suffering  for  all  the  Italiot  Greeks,  arising  from  the  increased  power 
of  the  inland  Lucanians  and  Bruttians.  These  Bruttians,  who  occu- 
pied the  southernmost  Calabria,  were  a  fraction  detached  from  the 
general  body  of  Lucanians  and  self -emancipated;  having  consisted 
chiefly  of  indigenous  rural  serfs  in  the  mountain  communities,  who 
threw  off  the  sway  of  their  Lucanian  masters  and  formed  an  indepen- 
dent aggregate  for  themselves.  These  men  especially  in  the  energetic 
effort  which  marked  their  early  independence,  were  formidable 
enemies  of  the  Greeks  on  the  co^st,  from  Tarentum  to  the  Sicilian 
strait ;  and  more  than  a  match  even  for  the  Spartans  and  Epirots  invi- 
ted over  by  the  Greeks  as  auxiliaries. 

It  appears  that  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  retired  to  Lokri 
.  fter  the  first  loss  of  his  power  at  Syracuse,  soon  found  his  rule 
unacceptable  and  his  person  unpopular.  He  maintained  himself, 
seemingly  from  the  beginning,  by  means  of  two  distinct  citadels  in 
'^e  town,  with  a  standing  army  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
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Pharax,  a  man  of  profligacy  and  violence.  The  conduct  of  Diony- 
sius  became  at  last  so  odious,  that  nothing  short  of  extreme  force 
could  keep  down  the  resentment  of  the  citizens.  We  read  that  he  wag 
in  the  habit  of  practicing  the  most  licentious  outrage  toward  the  mar- 
riageable maidens  of  good  family  in  Lokri.  The  detestation  thus 
raised  against  him  was  repressed  by  his  superior  force — not,  we  may 
be  sure,  without  numerous  cruelties  perpetrated  against  individual 
persons  who  stood  on  their  defense — until  the  moment  arrived 
when  he  and  his  son  Apollokrates  effected  their  second  return  to 
Ortygia.  To  insure  so  important  an  acquisition,  Dionysius  dimin- 
ished his  military  force  at  Lokri,  where  he  at  the  same  time  left  his 
wife,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  youthful  son.  But  after  his  de- 
parture, the  Lokrians  rose  in  insurrection,  overpowered  the  reduced 
garrison,  and  took  captive  these  unfortunate  members  of  his 
family.  Upon  their  guiltless  heads  fell  all  the  terrors  of  retalia- 
tion for  the  enormities  of  the  despot.  It  was  in  vain  that  both 
Dionysius  himself,  and  the  Tarentines  supplicated  permission 
to  redeem  the  captives  at  the  highest  ransom.  In  vain  was 
Lokri  besieged,  and  its  territory  desolated.  The  Lokrins  could 
neither  be  seduced  by  bribes,  nor  deterred  by  threats,  from 
satiating  the  full  extremity  of  vindictive  fury.  After  multi- 
plied cruelties  and  brutalities,  the  wife  and  family  of  Dionysius 
were  at  length  relieved  from  further  suffering  by  being  strangled. 
With  this  revolting  tragedy  terminated  the  inauspicious  marital 
connection  begun  between  the  elder  Dionysius  and  the  oligarchy  of 
Lokri. 

By  the  manner  in  which  Dionysius  exercised  his  power  at  Lokri, 
we  may  judge  how  he  would  behave  at  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans 
endured  more  evil  than  ever,  without  knowing  where  to  look  for  help. 
Hiketas  the  Syracusan  (once  the  friend  of  Dion,  ultimately  the  mur- 
derer of  the  slain  Dion's  widow  and  sister)  had  now  established  him-. 
self  as  despot  at  Leontini.  To  him  they  turned  as  an  auxiliary, 
hoping  thus  to  obtain  force  sufficient  for  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius. 
Hiketas  gladly  accepted  the  proposition,  with  full  purpose  of  reap- 
ing the  reward  of  such  expulsion,  when  achieved,  for  himself. 
Moreover,  a  formidable  cloud  was  now  gathering  from  the  side  of 
Carthage.  What  causes  had  rendered  Carthage  inactive  for  the  last 
few  years,  while  Sicily  was  so  weak  and  disunited — we  do  not  know ; 
but  she  had  become  once  more  aggressive,  extending  her  alliance 
among  the  despots  of  the  island,  and  pouring  in  a  large  force  and 
fleet,  so  as  to  menace  the  independence  both  of  Sicily  and  of  South- 
ern Italy.  The  appearance  of  this  new  enemy  drove  the  Syracus- 
ans  to  despair,  and  left  them  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  assistance 
from  Corinth.  To  that  city  they  sent  a  pathetic  and  urgent  appeal, 
setting  forth  both  the  actual  suffering  and  approaching  peril  from 
without.  And  such  indeed  was  the  peril,  that  even  to  a  calm  ob- 
server, it  might  well  seem  as  if  the  mournful  prophecy  of  Plato  was 
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on  the  point  of  receiving  fulfillment — Hellenism  as  well  as  freedom 
becoming  extinct  on  the  island. 

To  the  invocation  of  Corinthian  aid,  Hiketas  was  a  party ;  yet  an 
unwilling  party.  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  that  for  his  pur- 
pose, it  was  better  to  join  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  he  had 
already  opened  negotiations — and  to  employ  their  forces,  first  in  ex- 
pelling Dionysius,  next  in  ruling  Syracuse  for  himself.  But  these 
were  schemes  not  to  be  yet  divulged:  accordingly,  Hiketas  affected 
to  concur  in  the  pressing  entreaty  sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  Corinth, 
intending  from  the  beginning  to  frustrate  its  success.  He  expected 
indeed  that  the  Corinthians  would  themselves  decline  compliance: 
for  the  enterprise  proposed  to  them  was  full  of  difficulty;  they  had 
neither  injury  to  avenge,  nor  profit  to  expect;  while  the  force  of 
sympathy,  doubtless  not  inconsiderable,  with  a  suffering  colony, 
would  probably  be  neutralized  by  the  unsettled  and  degraded  condi- 
tion into  which  all  Central  Greece  was  now  rapidly  sinking,  under 
the  ambitious  strides  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth  at  a  favorable  moment. 
But  it  is  melancholy  to  advert  to  the  aggregate  diminution  of  Gre- 
cian power,  as  compared  with  the  time  when  (seventy  years  before) 
their  forefathers  had  sent  thither  to  solicit  aid  against  the  besieging 
armament  of  Athens;  a  time  when  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Syracuse  her- 
self, were  all  in  exuberant  vigor  as  well  as  unimpaired  freedom. 
However,  the  Corinthians  happened  at  this  juncture  to  have  their 
hands  as  well  as  their  minds  tolerably  free,  so  that  the  voice  of  gen- 
uine affliction,  transmitted  from  the  most  esteemed  of  all  their  colo- 
nies, was  heard  with  favor  and  sympathy.  A  decree  was  passed, 
heartily  and  unanimously,  to  grant  the  aid  solicited. 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  leader.  But  a  leader  was  not  easily 
found.  The  enterprise  presented  little  temptation,  with  danger  and 
difficulty  abundant  as  well  as  certain.  The  hopeless  discord  of  Syra- 
cuse for  years  past,  was  well  known  to  all  the  leading  Corinthian  pol- 
iticians or  generals.  Of  all  or  most  of  these,  the  names  were  suc- 
cessively put  up  by  the  archons;  but  all  with  one  accord  declined. 
At  length,  while  the  archons  hesitated  whom  to  fix  upon,  an  unknown 
voice  in  the  crowd  pronounced  the  name  of  Timoleon,  son  of  Timo- 
demus.  The  mover  seemed  prompted  by  divine  inspiration,  so  little 
obvious  was  the  choice,  and  so  pre-eminently  excellent  did  it  prove. 
Timoleon  was  named — without  difficulty,  and  without  much  inten- 
tion of  doing  him  honor — to  a  post  which  all  the  other  leading  men 
declined. 

Some  points  must  be  here  noticed  in  the  previous  history  of  this 
remarkable  man.  He  belonged  to  an  illustrious  family  in  Corinth, 
and  was  now  of  mature  age— perhaps  about  fifty.  He  was  distin- 
guished no  less  for  his  courage  than  for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposi- 
tion. Little  moved  either  by  personal  vanity  or  by  ambition,  he 
was  devoted  in  his  patriotism,  and  unreserved  in  his  hatred  of  des 
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pots  as  well  as  of  traitors.  The  government  of  Corinth  was,  and  al- 
ways had  been,  oligarchical;  but  it  was  a  regular,  constitutional,  oli- 
garchy ;  while  the  Corinthian  antipathy  against  despots  was  of  old 
standing — hardly  less  strong  than  that  of  democratical  Athens.  As 
a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  Corinthian  hoplites,  the  bravery  of  Timo- 
leon,  and  his  submission  to  discipline,  were  alike  remarkable. 

These  points  of  his  character  stood  out  the  more  forcibly  from 
contrast  with  his  elder  brother  Timophanes ;  who  possessed  the  sol- 
dierlike merits  of  bravery  and  energetic  enterprise,  but  combined 
with  them  an  unprincipled  ambition,  and  an  unscrupulous  pros- 
ecution of  selfish  advancement  at  all  cost  to  others.  The  military 
qualities  of  Timophanes,  however,  gained  for  him  so  much  popularity 
that  he  was  placed  high  as  an  officer  in  the  Corinthian  service.  Timo- 
leon,  animated  with  a  full  measure  of  brotherly  attachment,  not 
only  tried  to  screen  his  defects  as  well  as  to  set  off  his  merits,  but 
also  incurred  the  greatest  perils  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life. 
In  a  battle  against  the  Argeians  and  Kleonaeans,  Timophanes  was 
commanding  the  cavalry,  when  his  horse,  being  wounded,  threw  him 
on  the  ground,  very  near  to  the  enemy.  The  remaining  horsemen 
fled, leaving  their  commander  to  what  seemed  certain  destruction;  but 
Timoleon,  who  was  serving  among  the  hoplites,  rushed  singly  forth 
from  the  ranks  with  his  utmost  speed,  and  covered  Timophanes  with 
his  shield,  when  the  enemy  were  just  about  to  pierce  him.  He  made 
head  single-handed  against  them  warding  off  numerous  spears  and 
darts,  and  successfully  protected  his  fallen  brother  until  succor  ar- 
rived ;  though  at  the  cost  of  several  wounds  to  himself. 

This  act  of  generous  devotion  raised  great  admiration  toward 
Timoleon.  But  it  also  procured  sympathy  for  Timophanes,  who 
less  deserved  it.  The  Corinthians  had  recently  incurred  great  risk 
of  seeing  their  city  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  Athenian  allies,  who 
had  laid  a  plan  to  seize  it,  but  were  disappointed  through  timely 
notice  given  at  Corinth.  To  arm  the  people  being  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  the  existing  oligarchy,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  equip 
a  standing  force  of  400  paid  foreign  soldiers,  and  establish  them  as  a 
permanent  garrison  in  the  strong  and  lofty  citadel.  The  command  of 
this  garrison,  with  the  mastery  of  the  fort,  was  intrusted  to  Timoph- 
anes. A  worse  choice  could  not  have  been  made.  The  new  com- 
mander— seconded  not  only  by  his  regiment  and  his  strong  position, 
but  also  by  some  violent  partisans  whom  he  took  into  his  pay  and 
armed,  among  the  poorer  citizens — speedily  stood  forth  as  despot, 
taking  the  whole  government  into  his  own  hands.  He  seized  num- 
bers of  the  chief  citizens,  probably  all  the  members  of  the  oligarchi- 
cal councils  who  resisted  his  orders,  and  put  them  to  death  without 
even  form  of  trial.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  Corinthians 
repented  of  the  mistaken  vote  which  had  raised  up  a  new  Periander 
among  them.  But  to  Timoleon,  the  crimes  of  his  brother  occasioned 
an  agony  of  shame  and  sorrow.     He  first  went  up  to  the  acropolis  to 
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remonstrate  with  him;  conjuring  him  emphatically,  by  the  most 
sacred  motives  public  as  well  as  private,  to  renounce  his  disas- 
trous projects.  Timophanes  repudiated  the  appeal  with  contempt. 
Timoleon  had  now  to  choose  between  his  brother  and  his  coun* 
try.  Again  he  went  to  the  acropolis,  accompanied  by  JEschylus, 
brother  of  the  wife  of  Timophanes — by  the  prophet  Orthagoras, 
his  intimate  friend — perhaps  also  by  another  friend  named  Tele- 
kleides.  Admitted  into  the  presence  of  Timophanes,  they  renewed 
their  prayers  and  supplications;  urging  him  even  yet  to  recede  from 
his  tyrannical  courses.  But  all  their  pleading  was  without  effect. 
Timophanes  first  laughed  them  to  scorn ;  presently,  he  became  exas- 
perated, and  would  hear  no  more.  Finding  words  unavailing,  they 
now  drew  their  swords  and  put  him  to  death.  Timoleon  lent  no 
hand  in  the  deed,  but  stood  a  little  way  off,  with  his  face  hidden, 
and  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

With  the  life  of  Timophanes  passed  away  the  despotism  which 
had  already  begun  its  crushing  influence  upon  the  Corinthians. 
The  mercenary  force  was  either  dismissed,  or  placed  in  safe  hands; 
the  acropolis  became  again  part  of  a  free  city;  the  Corinthian  consti- 
tution was  revived  as  before.  In  what  manner  this  change  was 
accomplished,  or  with  what  measure  of  violence  it  was  accompanied, 
we  are  left  in  ignorance ;  for  Plutarch  tells  us  hardly  anything  except 
what  personally  concerns  Timoleon.  We  learn,  however,  that  the 
expression  of  joy  among  the  citizens,  at  the  death  of  Timophanes 
and  the  restoration  of  the  constitution,  were  vehement  and  universal. 
So  strongly  did  this  tide  of  sentiment  run,  as  to  carry  along  with  it, 
in  appearance,  even  those  who  really  regretted  the  departed  despot- 
ism. Afraid  to  say  what  they  really  felt  about  the  deed,  these  men 
gave  only  the  more  abundant  utterance  to  their  hatred  of  the  doer. 
Though  it  was  good  that  Timophanes  should  be  killed  (they  said), 
yet  that  he  should  be  killed  by  his  brother,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
was  a  deed  which  tainted  both  the  actors  with  inexpiable  guilt  and 
abomination.  The  majority  of  the  Corinthian  public,  however,  as 
well  as  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  took  a  view  completely  oppo- 
site. They  expressed  the  warmest  admiration  as  well  for  the  doer 
as  for  the  deed.  They  extolled  the  combination  of  warm  family 
affection  with  devoted  magnanimity  and  patriotism,  each  in  its  right 
place  and  properly  balanced,  which  marked  the  conduct  of  Timo- 
leon. He  had  displayed  his  fraternal  affection  by  encountering  the 
greatest  perils  in  the  battle,  in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  Timoph- 
anes. But  when  that  brother,  instead  of  an  innocent  citizen, 
became  the  worst  enemy  of  Corinth,  Timoleon  had  then  obeyed  the 
imperative  call  of  patriotism,  to  the  disregard  not  less  of  his  own 
comfort  and  interest  than  of  fraternal  affection. 

Such  was  the  decided  verdict  pronounced  by  the  majority — a 
majority  as  well  in  value  as  in  number — respecting  the  behavior  of 
Timoleon.     In  his  mind,  however,  the  general  strain  of  encomium 
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was  not  sufficient  to  drown,  or  even  to  compensate,  the  language  of 
reproach,  in  itself  so  much  more  pungent,  which  emanated  from  the 
minority.  Among  that  minority,  too,  was  found  one  person  whose 
single  voice  told  with  profound  impression — his  mother  Demariste, 
mother  also  of  the  slain  Timophanes.  Demariste  not  only  thought 
of  her  murdered  son  with  the  keenest  maternal  sorrow,  but  felt 
intense  horror  and  execration  for  the  authors  of  the  deed.  She 
imprecated  curses  on  the  head  of  Timoleon,  refused  even  to  see  him 
again,  and  shut  her  doors  against  his  visits,  in  spite  of  earnest  sup- 
plications. 

There  wanted  nothing  more  to  render  Timoleon  thoroughly  miser- 
able, amid  the  almost  universal  gratitude  of  Corinth.  Of  his  strong 
fraternal  affection  for  Timophanes,  his  previous  conduct  leaves  no 
doubt.  Such  affection  had  to  be  overcome  before  he  accompanied 
his  tyrannicidal  friends  to  the  acropolis,  and  doubtless  flowed  back 
with  extreme  bitterness  upon  his  soul,  after  the  deed  was  done. 
But  when  to  this  internal  source  of  distress  was  added  the  sight  of 
persons  who  shrank  from  contact  with  him  as  a  fratricide,  together 
with  the  sting  of  the  maternal  Erinnys — he  became  agonized  even  to 
distraction.  Life  was  odious  to  him ;  he  refused  for  some  time  all 
food,  and  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death.  Nothing  but  the 
pressing  solicitude  of  friends  prevented  him  from  executing  the 
resolve.  But  no  consoling  voice  could  impart  to  him  spirit  for  the 
duties  of  public  life.  He  fled  the  city  and  the  haunts  of  men,  buried 
himself  in  solitude  amid  his  fields  in  the  country,  and  refrained 
from  seeing  or  speaking  to  any  one.  For  several  years  he  thus  hid 
himself  like  a  self -condemned  criminal;  and  even  when  time  had 
somewhat  mitigated  the  intensity  of  his  anguish,  he  still  shunned 
every  prominent  position,  performing  nothing  more  than  his  indis- 
pensable duties  as  a  citizen.  An  interval  of  twenty  years  had  now 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Timophanes,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Svra- 
cusan  application  for  aid.  During  all  this  time,  Timoleon,  in  spite 
of  the  sympathy  and  willingness  of  admiring  fellow-citizens,  had 
never  once  chosen  to  undertake  any  important  command  or  office. 
At  length  the  vox  Dei  is  heard,  unexpectedly,  amid  the  crowd; 
dispelling  the  tormenting  nightmare  which  had  so  long  oppressed  hia 
soul,  and  restoring  him  to  healthy  and  honorable  action. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Timoleon  and  JEschylus  in 
killing  Timophanes  was  in  the  highest  degree  tutelary  to  Corinth. 
The  despot  had  already  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  would  have  been  condemned,  by  fatal  necessity,  to  go 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  multiplying  the  number  of  victims,  as  a  con- 
dition of  preserving  his  own  power.  To  say  that  the  deed  ought  not 
to  have  been  done  by  near  relatives,  was  tantamount  to  saying,  that 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  done  at  all ;  for  none  but  near  relatives 
could  have  obtained  that  easy  access  which  enabled  them  to  effect  it. 
And  even  Timoleon  and  ./Eschylus  could  not  make  the  attempt 
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without  the  greatest  hazard  to  themselves.  Nothing  was  more 
likely  than  that  the  death  of  Timophanes  would  be  avenged  on  the 
spot;  nor  are  we  told  how  they  escaped  such  vengeance  from  the 
soldiers  at  hand.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  contemporary 
sentiment  toward  Timoleon  was  divided  between  admiration  of  the 
heroic  patriot,  and  abhorrence  of  the  fratricide;  yet  with  a  large  pre- 
ponderance on  the  side  of  admiration,  especially  in  the  highest  and 
best  minds.  In  modern  times  the  preponderance  would  be  in  the 
opposite  scale.  The  sentiment  of  duty  toward  family  covers  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  field  of  morality,  as  compared  with  obliga- 
tions toward  country,  than  it  did  in  ancient  times;  while  that 
intense  antipathy  against  a  despot  who  overtops  and  overrides  the 
laws,  regarding  him  as  the  worst  of  criminals — which  stood  in  the 
foreground  of  the  ancient  virtuous  feeling — has  now  disappeared. 
Usurpation  of  the  supreme  authority  is  regarded  generally  among 
the  European  public  as  a  crime,  only  where  it  displaces  an  estab- 
lished king  already  in  possession;  where  there  is  no  king,  the  suc- 
cessful usurper  finds  sympathy  rather  than  censure;  and  few  readers 
would  have  been  displeased  with  Timoleon,  had  he  even  seconded  his 
brother's  attempt.  But  in  the  view  of  Timoleon  and  of  his  age  gen- 
erally, even  neutrality  appeared  in  the  light  of  treason  to  his  country, 
when  no  other  man  but  he  could  rescue  her  from  the  despot.  This 
sentiment  is  strikingly  embodied  in  the  comments  of  Plutarch;  who 
admires  the  fraternal  tyrannicide,  as  an  act  of  sublime  patriotism, 
and  only  complains  that  the  internal  emotions  of  Timoleon  were  not 
on  a  level  with  the  sublimity  of  the  act;  that  the  great  mental  suffer- 
ing which  he  endured  afterward,  argued  an  unworthy  weakness  of 
character;  that  the  conviction  of  imperative  patriotic  duty,  having 
been  once  deliberately  adopted,  ought  to  have  steeled  him  against 
scruples,  and  preserved  him  from  that  after-shame  and  repentance 
which  spoiled  half  the  glory  of  an  heroic  act.  The  antithesis, 
between  Plutarch  and  the  modern  European  point  of  view,  is  here 
pointed ;  though  I  think  his  criticisms  unwarranted.  There  is  no 
reason  to  presume  that  Timoleon  ever  felt  ashamed  and  repentant 
for  having  killed  his  brother.  Placed  in  the  mournful  condition  of 
a  man  agitated  by  conflicting  sentiments,  and  obeying  that  which  he 
deemed  to  carry  the  most  sacred  obligation,  he  of  necessity  suffered 
from  the  violation  of  the  other.  Probably  the  reflection  that  he  had 
himself  saved  the  life  of  Timophanes,  only  that  the  latter  might 
destroy  the  liberties  of  bis  country — contributed  materially  to  his 
ultimate  resolution,  a  resolution  in  which  ^schylus,  another  near 
relative,  took  even  a  larger  share  than  he. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Timoleon  was  called  upon  to  take 
the  command  of  the  auxiliaries  for  Syracuse.  As  soon  as  the  vote 
had  passed,  Telekleides  addressed  to  him  a  few  words,  emphatically 
exhorting  him  to  strain  every  nerve,  and  to  show  what  he  was  worth 
— with  this  remarkable  point  in  conclusion— "  If  you  now  come  off 
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with  success  and  glory,  we  shall  pass  for  having  slain  a  despot;  if 
you  fail,  we  shall  be  held  as  fratricides." 

He  immediately  commenced  his  preparation  of  ships  and  soldiers. 
But  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  resolved  on  the  expedition, 
were  not  prepared  either  to  vote  any  considerable  subsidy,  or  to  serve 
in  large  number  as  volunteers.  The  means  of  Timoleon  were  so 
extremely  limited,  that  he  was  unable  to  equip  more  than  seven 
triremes,  to  which  the  Korkyraeans  (animated  by  common  sympathy 
for  Syracuse,  as  of  old  in  the  time  of  the  despot  Hippokrates)  added 
two  more,  and  the  Leukadians  one.  Nor  could  he  muster  more  than 
1000  soldiers,  re-enforced  afterward  on  the  voyage  to  1200.  A  few 
»f  the  principal  Corinthians — Eukleides,  Telemachus,  and  Neon, 
among  them — accompanied  him.  But  the  soldiers  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  miscellaneous  mercenaries — some  of  whom  had  served 
under  the  Phokians  in  the  Sacred  war  (recently  brought  to  a  close), 
and  had  incurred  so  much  odium  as  partners  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
Delphian  temple,  that  they  were  glad  to  take  foreign  service  any- 
where. 

Some  enthusiasm  was  indeed  required  to  determine  volunteers  in 
an  enterprise  of  which  the  form?  'ible  difficulties,  and  the  doubtful 
reward,  were  obvious  from  tl  beginning.  But  even  before  the 
preparations  were  completed,  news  came  which  seemed  to  render  it 
all  but  hopeless.  Hiketas  sent  a  second  mission,  retracting  all  that  he 
had  said  in  the  first,  and  desiring  that  no  expedition  might  be  sent 
from  Corinth.  Not  having  received  Corinthian  aid  in  time  (he  said), 
he  had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians, 
who  would  not  permit  any  Corinthian  soldiers  to  set  foot  in  Sicily. 
This  communication,  greatly  exasperating  the  Corinthians  against 
Hiketas,  rendered  them  more  hearty  in  votes  to  put  him  down,  Yet 
their  zeal  for  active  service,  far  from  being  increased,  was  probably 
even  abated  by  the  aggravation  of  obstacles  thus  revealed.  If 
Timoleon  even  reached  Sicily,  he  would  find  numberless  enemies, 
without  a  single  friend  of  importance: — for  without  Hiketas,  the 
Syracusan  people  were  almost  helpless.  But  it  now  seemed  impos- 
sible that  Timoleon  with  his  small  force  could  ever  touch  the  Sicilian 
shore,  in  the  face  of  a  numerous  and  active  Carthaginian  fleet. 

While  human  circumstances  thus  seemed  hostile,  the  gods  held  out 
to  Timoleon  the  most  favorable  signs  and  omens.  Not  only  did  he 
receive  an  encouraging  answer  at  Delphi,  but  while  he  was  actually 
in  the  temple,  a  fillet  with  intertwined  wreaths  and  symbols  of  victory 
fell  from  one  of  the  statues  upon  his  head.  The  priestesses  of  Per- 
sephone learnt  from  the  goddess  in  a  dream,  that  she  was  about  to 
sail  with  Timoleon  for  Sicily,  her  own  f  ivorite  island.  Accordingly 
he  caused  a  new  special  trireme  to  be  fitted  out,  sacred  to  the  Two 
goddesess  (Demeter  and  Persephone)  who  were  to  accompany  him. 
And  when,  after  leaving  Korkyra,  the  squadron  struck  across  for  a 
night  vryage  to  the  Italian  coast,  this  sacred  trireme  was  seen  ilium- 
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ined  by  a  blaze  of  light  from  heaven;  while  a  burning  torch  on  high, 
similiar  to  that  which  was  usually  carried  in  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, ran  along  with  the  ship  and  guided  the  pilot  to  the  proper 
landing  place  at  Metapontum.  Such  manifestations  of  divine  pres- 
ence and  encouragement,  properly  certified  and  commented  upon 
by  the  prophets,  rendered  the  voyage  one  of  universal  hopefulness  to 
the  armament.  ' 

These  hopes,  however,  were  sadly  damped,  when,  after  disregard- 
ing a  formal  notice  from  a  Carthaginian  man-of-war,  they  sailed  down 
the  coast  of  Italy  and  at  last  reached  Rhegium.  This  city,  having  been 
before  partially  revived  under  the  name  of  Phcebia,  by  the  younger 
Dionysius,  appears  now  as  reconstituted  under  its  old  name  and  with 
its  full  former  autonomy,  since  the  overthrow  of  his  rule  at  Lokri 
and  in  Italy  generally.  Twenty  Carthaginian  triremes,  double  the 
force  of  Timoleon,  were  found  at  Rhegium  awaiting  his  arrival — 
with  envoys  from  Hiketas  aboard.  These  envoys  came  with  what 
they  pretended  to  be  good  news.  ' '  Hiketas  had  recently  gained  a 
capital  victory  over  Dionysius,  whom  he  had  expelled  from  most 
part  of  Syracuse,  and  was  now  blocking  up  in  Ortygia;  with  hopes 
of  soon  starving  him  out,  by  the  aid  of  a  Carthaginian  fleet.  The 
common  enemy  being  thus  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  the  war  could 
not  be  prolonged.  Hiketas  therefore  trusted  that  Timoleon  would 
send  back  to  Corinth  his  fleet  and  troops,  now  become  superfluous. 
If  Timoleon  would  do  this,  he  (Hiketas)  would  be  delighted  to  see  him 
personally  at  Syracuse,  and  would  gladly  consult  him  in  the  resettle- 
ment of  that  unhappy  city.  But  he  could  not  admit  the  Corinthian 
armament  into  the  island;  moreover,  even  had  he  been  willing,  the 
Carthaginians  peremptorily  forbade  it,  and  were  prepared,  in  case 
of  need,  to  repel  it  with  their  superior  naval  force  now  in  the  strait." 

The  game  which  Hiketas  was  playing  with  the  Carthaginians 
now  stood  plainly  revealed,  to  'he  vehement  indignation  of  the 
armament.  Instead  of  being  tiieir  friend,  or  even  neutral,  he  was 
nothing  less  than  a  pronounced  enemy,  emancipating  Syracuse  from 
Dionysius  only  to -divide  it  botween  himself  and  the  Carthaginians. 
Yet  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  armament,  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the 
strait  in  opposition  to  an  enemy's  fleet  of  double  force.  Accordingly 
Timoleon  resorted  to  a  stratagem  in  which  the  leaders  and  people  of 
Rhegium,  eagerly  sympathising  with  his  projects  of  Sicilian  eman- 
cipation, cooperated.  In  an  interview  with  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  as 
well  as  with  the  Carthaginian  commanders,  he  affected  to  accept  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  Hiketas ;  admitting  at  once  that  it  was  useless 
to  stand  out.  But  he  at  the  same  time  reminded  them  that  he  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armament  for  Sicilian  pur- 
poses— and  that  he  should  be  a  disgraced  man  if  he  now  conducted 
it  back  without  touching  the  island;  except  under  the  pressure  of 
some  necessity  not  merely  real  but  demonstrable  to  all  and  attested 
by  unexceptionable  witnesses.     He  therefore  desired  them  to  appear, 
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along  with  him,  before  the  public  assembly  of  Rhegium,  a  neutral 
city  and  common  friend  of  both  parties.  They  would  then  publicly 
repeat  the  communication  which  they  had  already  made  to  him,  and 
they  would  enter  into  formal  engagement  for  the  good  treatment  of  the 
Syracusans,  as  soon  as  Dionysius  should  be  expelled.  Such  preced- 
ing would  make  the  people  of  Rhegium  witnesses  on  both  points. 
They  would  testify  on  his  (Timoleon's)  behalf,  when  he  came  to 
defend  himself  at  Corinth,  that  he  had  turned  his  back  only  before 
invincible  necessity,  and  that  he  had  exacted  everything  in  his  power 
in  the  way  of  guaranteed  or  Syracuse ;  they  would  testify  also  on  behalf 
of  the  Syracusans,  in  case  the  guarantee  now  given  should  be  here- 
after evaded. 

Neither  the  envoys  of  Hiketas,  nor  the  Carthaginian  commanders, 
had  any  motive  to  decline  what  seemed  to  them  an  unmeaning  cere- 
mony. Both  of  them  accordingly  attended,  along  with  Timoleon, 
before  the  public  assembly  of  Rhegium  formally  convened.  The  gates 
of  the  city  were  closed  (a  practice  usual  during  the  time  of  a  public  as- 
sembly) ;  the  Carthaginian  men-of-war  lay  as  usual  near  at  hand,  but 
in  no  state  for  immediate  movement,  and  perhaps  with  m?.ny  of  the 
crews  ashore;  since  all  chance  of  hostility  seemed  to  be  past.  What 
had  been  already  communicated  to  Timoleon  from  Hiketas  and  the 
Carthaginians  was  now  repeated  in  formal  deposition  before  the 
assembly;  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  probably  going  into  the  case  more 
at  length,  with  certain  flourishes  of  speech  prompted  by  their  own 
vanity.  Timoleon  stood  by  as  an  attentive  listener;  but  before  he 
could  rise  to  reply,  various  Rhegine  speakers  came  forward  with 
comments  or  questions,  which  called  up  the  envoys  again.  A  long 
time  was  thus  insensibly  wasted,  Timoleon  often  trying  to  get  an 
opportunity  to  speak,  but  being  always  apparently  constrained  to 
give  way  to  some  obtrusive  Rhegine.  During  this  long  time,  how- 
ever, his  triremes  in  the  harbor  were  not  idle.  One  by  one,  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  they  quitted  their  anchorage  and  rowed  out  to 
sea,  directing  their  course  toward  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  fleet, 
though  seeing  this  proceeding,  neither  knew  what  it  meant,  nor  had 
any  directions  to  prevent  it.  At  length  the  other  Grecian  triremes 
were  all  afloat  and  in  progress;  that  of  Timoleon  alone  remaining  in 
the  harbor.  Intimation  being  secretly  given  to  him  as  he  sat  in  the 
assembly,  he  slipped  away  from  the  crowd,  his  friends  concealing  his 
escape — and  got  aboard  immediately.  His  absence  was  not  discovered 
at  first,  the  debate  continuing  as  if  he  were  still  present,  and  inten- 
tionally prolonged  by  the  Rhegine  speakers.  At  length  the  truth 
could  no  longer  be  kept  back.  The  envoys  and  the  Carthaginians 
found  out  that  the  assembly  and  the  debate  were  mere  stratagems, 
and  that  their  real  enemy  had  disappeared.  But  they  found  it  out 
too  late.  Timoleon  with  his  triremes  was  already  on  the  voyage  to 
Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  where  ali  arrived  safe  and  without  opposi- 
tion.    Overreached  and  humiliated,  his  enemies  left  the  assembly  in 
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vehement  wrath  againt  the  Rhegines,  who  reminded  them  that  Car* 
thaginians  ought  to  be  the  last  to  complain  of  deception  in  others. 

The  well-managed  stratagem,  whereby  Timoleon  had  overcome 
a  difficulty  to  all  appearance  insurmountable,  exalted  both  his  own 
fame  and  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  They  were  now  safe  in  Sicily,  at 
Tauromenium,  a  recent  settlement  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos, 
receiving  hearty  welcome  from  Andromachus,  the  leading  citizen  of 
the  place — whose  influence  was  so  mildly  exercised,  and  gave  such 
complete  satisfaction,  that  it  continued  through  and  after  the  reform 
of  Timoleon,  when  the  citizens  might  certainly  have  swept  it  away 
if  they  had  desired.  Andromachus,  having  been  forward  in  inviting 
Timoleon  to  come,  now  prepared  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  returned 
a  spirited  reply  to  the  menaces  sent  over  from  Rhegium  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, after  they  had  vainly  pursued  the  Corinthian  squadron  to 
Tauromenium. 

But  Andromachus  and  Tauromenium  were  but  petty  auxiliaries, 
compared  with  the  enemies  against  whom  Timoleon  had  to  contend ; 
enemies  now  more  formidable  than  ever.  For  Hiketas,  incensed  with 
the  stratagem  practiced  at  Rhegium,  and  apprehensive  of  interruption 
to  the  blockade  which  he  was  carrying  on  against  Ortygia,  sent  for 
an  additional  squadron  of  Carthaginian  men-of-war  to  Syracuse;  the 
harbor  of  which  place  was  presently  completely  beset.  A  large  Car- 
thaginian land-force  was  also  acting  under  Hanno  in  the  western 
regions  of  the  island,  with  considerable  success  against  the  Campa- 
nians  of  Entella,  and  others.  The  Sicilian  towns  had  their  native 
despots,  Mamerkus  at  Katana — Leptines  at  Apollonia — Nikodemus 
at  Kentoripa — Apolloniades  at  Agyrium — from  whom  Timoleon  could 
expect  no  aid,  except  in  so  far  as  they  might  feel  predominant  fear 
of  the  Carthaginians.  And  the  Syracusans,  even  when  they  heard  of 
his  arrival  at  Tauromenium,  scarcely  ventured  to  indulge  hopes  of 
serious  relief  from  such  a  handful  of  men,  against  the  formidable 
array  of  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians  under  their  walls.  Moreover 
what  guaranty  had  they  that  Timoleon  would  turn  out  better  than 
Dion,  Kallippus,  and  others  before  him?  seductive  pramisers  of 
emancipation,  who,  if  they  succeeded,  forgot  the  words  by  which 
they  had  won  men's  hearts,  and  thought  only  of  appropriating  to 
themselves  the  scepter  of  the  previous  despot,  perhaps  even  aggrava- 
ting all  that  was  bad  in  his  rule?  Such  was  the  question  asked  by 
many  a  suffering  citizen  of  Syracuse,  amid  that  despair  and  sickness 
of  heart  which  made  the  name  of  an  armed  liberator  sound  only  like 
a  new  deceiver  and  a  new  scourge. 

It  was  by  acts  alone  that  Timoleon  could  refute  such  well-grounded 
suspicions.  But  at  first,  no  one  believed  in  him;  nor  could  he  escape 
the  baneful  effects  of  that  mistrust  which  his  predecessors  had  every- 
where inspired.  The  messengers  whom  he  sent  round  were  so  coldly 
received,  that  he  seemed  likely  to  find  no  allies  beyond  the  walls  of 
Tauromenium. 
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At  length  one  invitation  of  great  importance,  reached  him — from 
the  town  of  Adranum,  about  forty  miles  inland  from  Tauromenium; 
a  native  Sikel  town,  seemingly  in  part  hellenized,  inconsiderable  in 
size,  but  venerated  as  sacred  to  the  god  Adranus,  whose  worship  was 
diffused  throughout  all  Sicily.  The  Adranites  being  politically 
divided,  at  the  same  time  that  one  party  sent  the  invitation  to  Timo- 
leon,  the  other  dispatched  a  similar  message  to  Hiketas.  Either  at 
Syracuse  or  Leontini,  Hiketas  was  nearer  to  Adranum  than  Timo- 
leon  at  Tauromenium  ;  and  lost  no  time  in  marching  thither,  with 
5,000  troops,  to  occupy  so  important  a  place.  He  arrived  there  in 
the  evening,  found  no  enemy,  and  established  his  camp  without  the 
walls,  believing  himself  already  master  of  the  place.  Timoleon,  with 
his  inferior  numbers,  knew  that  he  had  no  chance  of  success  except 
in  surprise.  Accordingly  on  setting  out  from  Tauromenium,  he 
made  no  great  progress  on  the  first  day,  in  order  that  no  report  of  his 
approach  might  reach  Adranum;  but  on  the  next  morning  he  marched 
with  the  greatest  possible  effort,  taking  the  shortest,  yet  most  rugged 
paths.  On  arriving  within  about  three  miles  of  Adranum,  he  was 
informed  that  the  troops  from  Syracuse,  having  just  finished  their 
march,  had  encamped  near  the  town,  not  aware  of  any  enemy  near. 
His  officers  were  anxious  that  the  men  should  be  refreshed  after  their 
very  fatiguing  march,  before  they  ventured  to  attack  an  army  four 
times  their  superior  in  number.  But  Timoleon  earnestly  protested 
against  any  such  delay,  entreating  them  to  follow  him  at  once  against 
the  enemy  as  the  only  chance  of  finding  them  unprepared.  To 
encourage  them,  he  at  once  took  up  his  shield  and  marched  at  their 
head,  carrying  it  on  his  arm  (the  shield  of  a  general  was  habitually 
carried  for  him  by  an  orderly),  in  spite  of  the  fatiguing  march,  which 
he  had  himself  performed  on  foot  as  well  as  they.  The  soldiers 
obeyed,  and  the  effort  was  crowned  by  complete  success.  The  troops 
of  Hiketas,  unarmed  and  at  their  suppers,  were  taken  so  completely  by 
surprise,  that  in  spite  of  their  superior  number,  they  fled  with  scarce 
any  resistance.  From  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  300  of  them  only 
were  slain.  But  600  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  whole  camp, 
including  its  appurtenances,  was  taken,  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a 
man.     Hiketas  escaped  with  the  rest  to  Syracuse. 

This  victory,  so  rapidly  and  skillfully  won — and  the  acquisition 
of  Adranum  which  followed  it — produced  the  strongest  sensation 
throughout  Sicily.  It  counted  even  for  more  than  a  victory ;  it  was 
a  declaration  of  the  gods  in  favor  of  Timoleon.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  holy  town,  opening  their  gates  and  approaching  him  with  awe- 
stricken  reverence,  recounted  the  visible  manifestations  of  the  god 
Adranus  in  his  favor.  At  the  moment  when  the  battle  was  com- 
mencing, they  had  seen  the  portals  of  their  temple  spontaneously 
burst  open,  and  the  god  brandishing  his  spear,  with  profuse  perspira- 
tion on  his  face.  Such  facts — verified  and  attested  in  a  place  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  and  circulated  from  thence  throughout  the  neighbor- 
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ing  communities — contributed  hardly  less  than  the  victory  to  exalt 
the  glory  of  Timoleon.  He  received  offers  of  alliance  from  Tyndaris 
and  several  other  towns,  as  well  as  from  Mamerkus  despot  of  Katana, 
one  of  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  princes  in  the  island.  So 
numerous  were  the  re-enforcements  thus  acquired,  and  so  much  was 
his  confidence  enhanced  by  recent  success,  that  he  now  ventured  to 
march  even  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  a^nd  defy  Hiketas;  who  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  second  engagement  with  the  victor 
of  Adranum. 

Hiketas  was  still  master  of  all  Syracuse — except  Ortygia,  against 
which  he  had  constructed  lines  of  blockade,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  occupying  the  harbor.  Timoleon  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  attack  the  place,  and  would  have  been  obliged  speedily  to 
retire,  as  his  enemies  did  not  choose  to  come  out.  But  it  was  soon 
seen  that  the  manifestations  of  the  Two  goddesses,  and  of  the  god 
Adranus,  in  his  favor,  were  neither  barren  nor  delusive.  A  real  boon 
was  now  thrown  into  his  lap,  such  as  neither  skill  nor  valor  could 
have  won.  Dionysius,  blocked  up  in  Ortygia  with  a  scanty  supply 
of  provisions,  saw  from  his  walls  the  approaching  army  of  Timoleon, 
and  heard  of  the  victory  of  Adranum.  He  had  already  begun  to 
despair  of  his  own  position  of  Ortygia;  where  indeed  he  might  per- 
haps hold  out  by  bold  effort  and  steady  endurance,  but  without  any 
reasonable  chance  of  again  becoming  master  of  Syracuse;  a  chance 
which  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthian  intervention  cut  off  more  decid- 
edly than  ever.  Dionysius  was  a  man  not  only  without  the  energetic 
character  and  personal  ascendency  of  his  father,  which  might  have 
made  head  against  such  difficulties — but  indolent  and  drunken  in 
his  habits,  not  relishing  a  scepter  when  it  could  only  be  maintained 
by  hard  fighting,  nor  stubborn  enough  to  stand  out  to  the  last  merely 
as  a  cause  of  war.  Under  these  dispositions,  the  arrival  of  Timoleon 
both  suggested  to  him  the  idea,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means, 
of  making  his  resignation  subservient  to  the  purchase  of  a  safe 
asylum  and  comfortable  future  maintenance:  for  to  a  Grecian  despot, 
with  the  odium  of  past  severities  accumulated  upon  his  head,  abnega- 
tion of  power  was  hardly  ever  possible,  consistent  with  personal  secu- 
rity. But  Dionysius  felt  assured  that  he  might  trust  to  the  guarantee 
of  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthians  for  shelter  and  protection  at  Corinth, 
with  as  much  property  as  he  could  carry  away  with  him;  since  he 
had  the  means  of  purchasing  such  guarantee  by  the  surrender  of 
Ortygia — a  treasure  of  inestimable  worth.  Accordingly  he  resolved 
to  propose  a  capitulation,  and  sent  envoys  to  Timoleon  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

There  was  little  difficulty  in  arranging  terms.  Dionysius  stipula- 
ted only  for  a  safe  transit  with  his  movable  property  to  Corinth,  and 
for  an  undisturbed  residence  in  that  city;  tendering  in  exchange  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Ortygia  with  all  its  garrison,  arms,  and 
magazines.     The  convention  was  concluded  forthwith,  and  three 
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Corinthian  officers — Telemachus,  Eukleides,  and  Neon — were  sent  in 
with  400  men  to  take  charge  of  the  place.  Their  entrance  was  accom- 
plished safely,  though  they  were  obliged  to  elude  the  blockade  by 
stealing  in  at  several  times,  and  in  small  companies.  Making  over 
to  them  the  possession  of  Ortygia  with  the  command  of  his  garrison, 
Dionysius  passed,  with  some  money  and  a  small  number  of  com- 
panions, into  the  camp  of  Timoleon ;  who  conveyed  him  away,  leav- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  neighborhood  of  Syracuse. 

Conceive  the  position  and  feelings  of  Dionysius,  a  prisoner  in  the 
camp  of  Timoleon,  traversing  that  island  over  which  his  father  as 
well  as  himself  had  reigned  all-powerful,  and  knowing  himself  to  be 
the  object  of  either  hatred  or  contempt  to  every  one — except  so  far 
as  the  immense  boon  which  he  had  conferred,  by  surrendering  Orty- 
gia, purchased  for  him  an  indulgent  forbearance !  He  was  doubtless 
eager  for  immediate  departure  to  Corinth,  while  Timoleon  was  no 
less  anxious  to  send  him  thither,  as  the  living  evidence  of  triumph 
accomplished.  Although  not  fifty  days  had  yet  elapsed  since  Timo- 
leon's  landing  in  Sicily,  he  was  enabled  already  to  announce  a  deci- 
sive victory,  a  great  confederacy  grouped  around  him,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  inexpugnable  position  of  Ortygia,  with  a  garrison  equal 
in  number  to  his  own  army ;  the  dispatches  being  accompanied  by  the 
presence  of  that  very  despot,  bearing  the  terrific  name  of  Dionysius, 
against  whom  the  expedition  had  been  chiefly  aimed !  Timoleon  sent 
a  special  trireme  to  Corinth,  carrying  Dionysius  and  communicating 
these  important  events,  together  with  the  convention  which  guaran- 
teed to  the  dethroned  ruler  an  undisturbed  residence  in  that  city. 

The  impression  produced  at  Corinth  by  the  arrival  of  this  trireme 
and  its  passengers  was  powerful  beyond  all  parallel.  Astonishment 
and  admiration  were  universal;  for  the  expedition  of  Timoleon  had 
started  as  a  desperate  venture,  in  which  scarcely  one  among  the 
leading  Corinthians  had  been  disposed  to  embark ;  nor  had  any  man 
conceived  the  possibility  of  success  so  rapid  as  well  as  so  complete. 
But  the  victorious  prospect  in  Sicily,  with  service  under  the  fortu- 
nate general,  was  now  the  general  passion  of  the  citizens.  A  re-en- 
forcement of  2,000  hoplites  and  200  cavalry  was  immediately  voted 
and  equipped. 

If  the  triumph  excited  wonder  and  joy,  the  person  of  Dionysius 
himself  appealed  no  less  powerfully  to  other  feelings.  A  fallen  des- 
pot was  a  sight  denied  to  Grecian  eyes ;  whoever  aspired  to  despotism, 
put  his  all  to  hazard,  forfeiting  his  chance  to  retire  to  a  private  sta- 
tion. By  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  exception 
to  this  rule  was  presented  just  where  it  was  least  likely  to  take  place; 
in  the  case  of  the  most  formidable  and  odious  despotism  which  had 
ever  overridden  the  Grecian  world.  For  nearly  half  a  century  prior 
to  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  Syracuse,  every  one  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  pronounce  the  name  of  Dionysius  with  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  hatred — the  sentiment  of  prostration  before  irresistible  force. 
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How  much  difficulty  Dion  himself  found  in  overcoming  this  impres- 
sion in  the  minds  of  his  own  soldiers,  has  been  already  related. 
Though  dissipated  by  the  success  of  Dion,  the  antecedent  alarm  be- 
came again  revived,  when  Dionysius  recovered  his  possession  of 
Ortygia,  and  when  the  Syracusans  made  pathetic  appeal  to  Corinth  for 
aid  against  him.  Now,  on  a  sudden,  the  representative  of  this 
extinct  greatness,  himself  bearing  the  awful  name  of  Dionysius,  enters 
Corinth  under  a  convention,  suing  only  for  the  humble  domicile  and 
unpretending  security  of  a  private  citizen.  The  Greek  mind  was 
keenly  sensitive  to  such  contrasts,  which  entered  largely  into  every 
man's  views  of  human  affairs,  and  were  reproduced  in  a  thousand 
forms  by  writers  and  speakers.  The  affluence  of  visitors — who 
crowded  to  gaze  upon  and  speak  to  Dionysius,  not  merely  from  Cor- 
inth, but  from  other  cities  of  Greece — was  immense ;  some  in  simple 
curiosity,  others  with  compassion,  a  few  even  with  insulting  deri- 
sion. The  anecdotes  which  are  recounted  seem  intended  to  convey  a 
degrading  impression  of  this  last  period  of  his  career.  But  even  the 
common  offices  of  life — the  purchase  of  unguents  and  condiments  at 
the  tavern — the  nicety  of  criticism  displayed  respecting  robes  and 
furniture — looked  degrading  when  performed  by  the  ex-despot  of 
Syracuse.  His  habit  of  drinking  largely,  already  contracted,  was  not 
likely  to  become  amended  in  these  days  of  mortification;  yet  on  the 
whole  his  conduct  seems  to  have  had  more  dignity  than  could  have 
been  expected.  His  literary  tastes,  manifested  during  the  time  of 
his  intercourse  with  Plato,  are  implied  even  in  the  anecdotes  intended 
to  disparage  him.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  opened  a  school  for  teach- 
ing boys  to  read,  and  to  have  instructed  the  public  singers  in  the  art 
of  singing  or  reciting  poetry.  His  name  served  to  subsequent  writ- 
ers, both  Greek  and  Roman — as  those  of  Croesus,  Polykrates,  and 
Xerxes,  serve  to  Herodotus — for  an  instance  to  point  a  moral  on  the 
mutability  of  human  events.  Yet  the  anecdotes  recorded  about  him 
can  rarely  be  verified,  nor  can  we  distinguish  real  matters  of  fact, 
from  those  suitable  and  impressive  myths  which  so  pregnant  a  situa- 
tion was  sure  to  bring  forth. 

Among  those  who  visited  him  at  Corinth  was  Aristoxenus  of 
Tarentum ;  for  the  Tarentine  leaders,  first  introduced  by  Plato,  had 
maintained  their  correspondence  with  Dionysius  even  after  his  first 
expulsion  from  Syracuse  to  Lokri,  and  had  vainly  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve his  unfortunate  wife  and  daughters  from  the  retributive  ven- 
geance of  the  Lokrians.  During  the  palmy  days  of  Dionysius,  his 
envoy  Polyarchus,  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Tarentum,  where 
he  came  into  conversation  with  the  chief  magistrate  Archytas.  This 
conversation  Aristoxenus  had  recorded  in  writing;  probably  from 
the  personal  testimony  of  Archytas,  whose  biography  he  composed. 
Polyarchus  dwelt  upon  wealth,  power,  and  sensual  enjoyments  as  the 
sole  objects  worth  living  for;  pronouncing  those  who  possessed  them 
in  large  masses  as  the  only  beings  deserving  admiration.     At  the  sum- 
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mit  of  all  stood  the  Persian  King,  whom  Polyarchus  extolled  as  the 
most  enviable  and  admirable  of  mortals.  "  Next  to  the  Persian  King 
(said  he),  though  with  a  very  long  interval,  comes  our  despot  of  Syra- 
cuse." What  had  became  of  Polyarchus,  we  do  not  know;  but  Aris- 
toxenus  lived  to  see  the  envied  Dionysius  under  the  altered  phase  of  his 
life  at  Corinth,  and  probably  to  witness  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  Kings 
also.  On  being  asked  what  had  been  the  cause  of  his  displeasure  against 
Plato,  Dionysius  replied  in  language  widely  different  from  that  of  his 
former  envoy  Polyarchus,  that  amid  the  many  evils  which  surrounded 
a  despot,  none  was  so  mischievous  as  the  unwillingness  of  his  so- 
called  friends  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Such  false  friends  had  poisoned 
the  good  feeling  between  him  and  Plato.  This  anecdote  bears  greater 
mark  of  being  genuine,  than  others  which  we  read  more  witty  and 
pungent.  The  cynic  philosopher,  Diogenes,  treated  Dionysius  with 
haughty  scorn  for  submitting  to  live  in  private  station  after  having 
enjoyed  so  overruling  an  ascendency.  Such  was  more  or  less  the 
sentiment  of  every  visitor  who  saw  him ;  but  the  matter  to  be  lamented 
is,  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  private  station  from  the  beginning. 
He  was  by  nature  unfit  to  tread,  even  with  profit  to  himself,  the  per- 
ilous and  thorny  path  of  a  Grecian  despot. 

The  re-enforcements  decreed  by  the  Corinthians,  though  equipped 
without  delay  and  forwarded  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  were  prevented  from 
proceeding  farther  on  ship-board  by  the  Carthaginian  squadron  at 
the  strait,  and  were  condemned  to  wait  for  a  favorable  opportunity. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  re-enforcements  to  Timoleon  was  the  acquisition 
of  Ortygia.  It  contained  not  merely  a  garrison  of  2,000  soldiers — who 
passed  (probably  much  to  their  own  satisfaction)  from  the  declining 
cause  of  Dionysius  to  the  victorious  banner  of  Timoleon — but  also 
every  species  of  military  stores.  There  were  horses,  engines  for  siege 
and  battery,  missiles  of  every  sort,  and  above  all  shields  and  spears 
to  the  amazing  number  of  70,000 — if  Plutarch's  statement  is  exact. 
Having  dismissed  Dionysius,  Timoleon  organized  a  service  of  small 
craft  from  Katana  to  convey  provisions  by  sea  to  Ortygia,  eluding 
the  Carthaginian  guard  squadron.  He  found  means  to  do  this  with 
tolerable  success,  availing  himself  of  winds  or  bad  weather,  when 
the  ships  of  war  could  not  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the  lesser  har- 
bor. Meanwhile  he  himself  returned  to  Adranum,  a  post  conven- 
ient for  watching  both  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  Here  two  assassins, 
bribed  by  Hiketas,  were  on  the  point  of  taking  his  life,  while  sacri- 
ficing at  a  festival;  and  were  only  prevented  by  an  incident  so 
remarkable,  that  every  one  recognized  the  risible  intervention  of  the 
gods  to  protect  him. 

Meanwhile  Hiketas,  being  resolved  to  acquire  possession  of  Ortygia, 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  full  Carthaginian  force  under  Magon.  The  great 
harbor  of  Syracuse  was  presently  occupied  by  an  overwhelming  fleet 
of  150  Carthaginian  ships  of  war,  while  a  land  force,  said  to  consist 
of  60,000  men,  came  also  to  join  Hiketas,  and  were  quartered  by  him 
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within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Never  before  had  any  Carthaginian 
troops  got  footing  within  those  walls.  Syracusan  liberty,  perhaps 
Syracusan  Hellenism,  now  appeared  extinct.  Even  Ortygia,  in  spite 
of  the  bravery  of  its  garrison  under  the  Corinthian  Neon,  seemed  not 
long  tenable,  against  repeated  attack  and  battery  of  the  walls,  com- 
bined  with  strict  blockade  to  keep  out  supplies  by  sea.  Still,  how:< 
ever,  though  the  garrison  was  distressed, /some  small  craft  with  pro- 
visions from  Katana  contrived  to  slip  in ;  a  fact  which  induced  Hike- 
tas  and  Magon  to  form  the  plan  of  attacking  that  town,  thinking 
themselves  strong  enough  to  accomplish  this  by  a  part  of  their  force, 
without  discontinuing  the  siege  of  Ortygia.  Accordingly  they  sailed 
forth  from  the  harbor,  and  marched  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  with 
the  best  part  of  their  armament,  to  attack  Katana,  leaving  Ortygia 
still  under  blockade.  But  the  commanders  left  behind  were  so  neg- 
ligent in  their  watch,  that  Neon  soon  saw  from  the  walls  of  Ortygia, 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  advantage.  Making  a  sud- 
den and  vigorous  sally,  he  fell  upon  the  blockading  army  unawares, 
routed  them  at  all  points  with  serious  loss,  and  pressed  his  pursuit  so 
warmly,  that  he  got  possession  of  Achradina,  expelling  them  from 
that  important  section  of  the  city.  The  provisions  and  money 
acquired  herein  at  a  critical  moment,  rendered  this  victory  important. 
But  what  gave  it  the  chief  value  was,  the  possession  of  Achradina, 
which  Neon  immediately  caused  to  be  joined  on  to  Ortygia  by  a  new 
line  of  fortifications,  and  thus  held  the  two  in  combination.  Ortygia 
had  been  before  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  completely  distinct 
from  Achradina.  It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  Achradina, 
delighted  to  be  liberated  from  the  Carthaginians,  lent  zealous  aid  to 
Neon  both  in  the  defense  of  their  own  walls,  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  connecting  lines  toward  Ortygia;  for  which  the  numer- 
ous intervening  tombs  would  supply  materials. 

This  gallant  exploit  of  Neon  permanently  changed  the  position  of 
the  combatants  at  Syracuse.  A  horseman  started  instantly  to  con- 
vey the  bad  news  to  Hiketas  and  Magon  near  Katana.  Both  of  them 
returned  forthwith ;  but  they  returned  only  to  occupy  half  of  the 
city — Tycha,  Neapolis,  and  Epipolae.  It  became  extremely  difficult 
to  prosecute  a  successful  siege  or  blockade  of  Ortygia  and  Achra- 
dina united:  besides  that,  Neon  had  now  obtained  abundant  sup- 
plies for  the  moment. 

Meanwhile  Timoleon  too  was  approaching,  re-enforced  by  the  new 
Corinthian  division;  who,  having  been  at  first  detained  at  Thurii, 
and  becoming  sick  of  delay,  had  made  their  way  inland,  across  the 
Bruttian  territory,  to  Rhegium.  They  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
the  strait  unguarded :  for  the  Carthaginian  admiral  Hanno — having 
seen  their  ships  laid  up  at  Thurii,  and  not  anticipating  their  advance 
by  land — had  first  returned  with  his  squadron  to  the  Strait  of  Mes- 
sina, and  next,  hoping  by  a  stratagem  to  frighten  the  garrison  of 
Ortygia  into  surrender,  had  sailed  to  the  harbor  of  Syracuse  with  his 
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triremes  decorated  as  if  after  a  victory.  His  seamen,  with  wreaths 
round  their  heads,  shouted  as  they  passed  into  the  harbor  under  the 
walls  of  Ortygia,  that  the  Corinthian  squadron  approaching  the  strait 
had  been  all  captured,  and  exhibited  as  proofs  of  the  victory  certain 
Grecian  shields  hung  up  aboard.  By  this  silly  fabrication,  Hanno 
produced  a  serious  dismay  among  the  garrison  of  Ortygia.  But  he 
purchased  such  temporary  satisfaction  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  strait 
unguarded,  and  allowing  the  Corinthian  division  to  cross  unopposed 
from  Italy  into  Sicily.  On  reaching  Rhegium,  these  Corinthians  not 
only  found  the  strait  free,  but  also  a  complete  and  sudden  calm, 
succeeding  upon  several  days  of  stormy  weather.  Embarking 
immediately  on  such  ferry-boats  and  fishing  craft  as  they  could  find, 
and  swimming  their  horses  alongside  by  the  bridle,  they  reached  the 
Sicilian  coast  without  loss  or  difficulty. 

Thus  did  the  gods  again  show  their  favor  toward  Timoleon  by  an 
unusual  combination  of  circumstances,  and  by  smiting  the  enemy 
with  blindness.  So  much  did  the  tide  of  success  run  along  with 
him,  that  the  important  town  of  Messene  declared  itself  among  his 
allies,  admitting  the  new  Corinthian  soldiers  immediately  on  their 
landing.  With  little  delay,  they  proceeded  forward  to  join  Timo- 
leon; who  thought  himself  strong  enough,  notwithstanding  that  even 
with  this  re-enforcement  he  could  only  command  4,000  men,  to  march 
up  to  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  and  there  to  confront  the  immeasura- 
bly superior  force  of  his  enemies.  He  appears  to  have  encamped 
near  the  Olympieion,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  Anapus. 

Though  Timoleon  was  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  Neon  and  tho 
Corinthian  garrison  in  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  yet  he  was  separated 
from  them  by  the  numerous  force  of  Hiketas  and  Magon,  who 
occupied  Epipolae,  Neapolis,  and  Tycha,  together  with  the  low 
ground  between  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbor;  wiiile  the  large  Car- 
thaginian fleet  filled  the  Harbor  itself.  On  a  reasonable  calculation, 
Timoleon  seemed  to  have  little  chance  of  success.  But  suspicion 
had  already  begun  in  the  mind  of  Magon,  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
union between  him  and  Hiketas.  The  alliance  between  Carthagin- 
ians and  Greeks  was  one  unnatural  to  both  parties,  and  liable  to  be 
crossed,  at  every  mischance,  by  mutual  distrust,  growing  out  of 
antipathy  which  each  party  felt  in  itself  and  knew  to  subsist  in  the 
other.  The  unfortunate  scheme  of  marching  to  Katana,  with  the 
capital  victory  gained  by  Neon  in  consequence  of  that  absence,  made 
Magon  believe  that  Hiketas  was  betraying  him.  Such  apprehen- 
sions were  strengthened,  when  he  saw  in  his  front  the  army  of  Timo- 
leon, posted  on  the  river  Anapus — and  when  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a 
Greek  city  generally  disaffected  to  him,  while  Neon  was  at  his  rear 
in  Ortygia  and  Achradina.  Under  such  circumstances,  Magon  con- 
ceived the  whole  safety  of  his  Carthaginians  as  depending  on  the 
zealous  and  faithful  co-operation  of  Hiketas,  in  whom  he  had  now 
ceased  to  confide.     And  his  mistrust,  once  suggested,  was  aggravated 
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by  the  friendly  communication  which  he  saw  going  on  between  the 
soldiers  of  Timoleon  and  those  of  Hiketas.  These  soldiers,  all 
Greeks  and  mercenaries  fighting  for  a  country  not  their  own,  encoun- 
tered each  other,  on  the  field  of  battle,  like  enemies;  but  conversed 
in  a  pacific  and  amicable  way,  during  intervals,  in  their  respective 
camps.  Both  were  now  engaged,  without  disturbing  each  other,  in 
catching  eels  amidst  the  marshy  and  watery  ground  between  Epipolae 
and  the  Anapus.  Interchanging  remarks  freely,  they  were  admiring 
the  splendor  and  magnitude  of  Syracuse  with  its  great  maritime  con- 
venience— when  one  of  Timoleon's  soldiers  observed  to  the  opposite 
party — "And  this  magnificent  city,  you,  Greeks  as  you  are,  are 
striving  to  barbarize,  planting  these  Carthaginian  cut-throats  nearer 
to  us  than  they  now  are ;  though  our  first  anxiety  ought  to  be,  to  keep 
them  as  far  off  as  possible  from  Greece.  Do  you  really  suppose  that 
they  have  brought  up  this  host  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pillars  of 
Herakles,  all  for  the  sake  of  Hiketas  and  his  rule?  Why  if  Hiketas 
took  measure  of  affairs  like  a  true  ruler,  he  would  not  thus  turn  out 
his  brethren,  and  bring  in  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  he  would  insure 
to  himself  an  honorable  sway,  by  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Corinthians  and  Timoleon."  Such  was  the  colloquy  passing  be- 
tween the  soldiers  of  Timoleon  and  those  of  Hiketas,  and  speedily 
made  known  to  the  Carthaginians.  Having  made  apparently  strong 
impression  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  justified  alarm  in 
Magon ;  who  was  led  to  believe  that  he  could  no  longer  trust  his 
Sicilian  allies.  Without  any  delay,  he  put  all  his  troops  aboard  the 
fleet,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  remonstrances  from  Hiketas, 
sailed  away  to  Africa. 

On  the  next  day,  when  Timoleon  approached  to  the  attack,  he  was 
amazed  to  find  the  Carthaginian  army  and  fleet  withdrawn.  His 
soldiers,  scarcely  believing  their  eyes,  laughed  to  scorn  the  cowardice 
of  Magon.  Still,  however,  Hiketas  determined  to  defend  Syracuse 
with  his  own  troops,  in  spite  of  the  severe  blow  inflicted  by  Magon's 
desertion.  That  desertion  had  laid  open  both  the  Harbor,  and  the 
lower  ground  near  the  Harbor;  so  that  Timoleon  was  enabled  to 
come  into  direct  communication  with  his  own  garrison  in  Ortygia  and 
Achradina,  and  to  lay  plans  for  a  triple  simultaneous  onset.  He  him- 
self undertook  to  attack  the  southern  front  of  Epipolae  toward  the 
river  Anapus,  where  the  city  was  strongest;  the  Corinthian  Isiaswas 
instructed  to  make  a  vigorous  assault  from  Achradina,  or  the  eastern 
side;  while  Deinarchus  and  Demaretus,  the  generals  who  had  con- 
ducted the  recent  re-enforcement  from  Corinth,  were  ordered  to 
attack  the  northern  wall  of  Epipolae,  or  the  Hexapylon ;  they  were 
probably  sent  round  from  Ortygia,  by  sea,  to  land  at  Trogilus. 
Hiketas,  holding  as  he  did  the  aggregate  consisting  of  Epipolae, 
Tycha,  and  Neapolis,  was  assailed  on  three  sides  at  once.  He  had  a 
most  defensible  position,  which  a  good  commander,  with  brave  and 
faithful  troops,  might  have  maintained  against  forces  more  numerous 
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than  those  of  Timoleon.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  advantages,  no  effective 
resistance  was  made,  nor  even  attempted.  Timoleon  not  only  took 
the  place,  bat  took  it  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  killed  or 
wounded.     Hiketas  and  his  followers  fled  to  Leontini. 

The  desertion  of  Magon  explains  of  course  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
couragement among  the  soldiers  of  Hiketas.  But  when  we  read  the 
astonishing  facility  of  the  capture,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  something  more  than  discouragement.  The  soldiers  on  defense 
were  really  unwilling  to  use  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
Timoleon,  and  keeping  up  the  dominion  of  Hiketas  in  Syracuse. 
When  we  find  this  sentiment  so  powerfully  manifested,  we  cannot 
but  discern  that  the  aversion  of  these  men  to  serve,  in  what  they 
looked  upon  as  a  Carthaginian  cause,  threw  into  the  hands  of  Timo- 
leon an  easy  victory,  and  that  the  mistrustful  retreat  of  Magon  was 
not  so  absurd  and  cowardly  as  Plutarch  represents. 

The  Grecian  public,  however,  not  minutely  scrutinizing  prelimi- 
nary events,  heard  the  easy  capture  as  a  fact,  and  heard  it  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm.  From  Sicily  and  Italy  the  news  rapidly 
spread  to  Corinth  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  Everywhere  the  senti- 
ment was  the  same;  astonishment  and  admiration,  not  merely  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  conquest,  but  also  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  had  been  achieved.  The  arrival  of  the  captive  Dionysiusat 
Corinth  had  been  in  itself  a  most  impressive  event.  But  now  the 
Corinthians  learned  the  disappearance  of  the  large  Carthaginian  host 
and  the  total  capture  of  Syracuse,  without  the  loss  of  a  man ;  and 
that  too  before  they  were  even  assured  that  their  second  re-enforce- 
ment, which  they  knew  to  have  been  blocked  up  at  Thurii,  had  been 
able  to  touch  the  Sicilian  shore. 

Such  transcendent  novelties  excited  even  in  Greece,  and  much  more 
in  Sieily  itself,  a  sentiment  toward  Timoleon  such  as  hardly  any 
Greek  had  ever  yet  drawn  to  himself.  His  bravery,  his  skillful 
plans,  his  quickness  of  movement,  were  indeed  deservedly  admired. 
But  in  this  respect,  others  had  equaled  him  before;  and  we  may 
remark  that  even  the  Corinthian  Neon,  in  his  capture  of  Achradina, 
had  rivaled  anything  performed  by  his  superior  officer.  But  that 
which  stood  without  like  or  second  in  Timoleon — that  which  set  a 
peculiar  stamp  upon  all  his  meritorious  qualities — was,  his  super- 
human good  fortune;  or — what  in  the  e)^  of  most  Greeks  was  the 
same  thing  in  other  words — the  unbounded  favor  with  which  the 
gods  had  cherished  both  his  person  and  his  enterprise.  Though 
greatly  praised  as  a  brave  and  able  man,  Timoleon  was  still  more 
affectionately  hailed  as  an  enviable  man.  "  Never  had  the  gods  been 
seen  so  manifest  in  their  dispensations  of  kindness  toward  any  mor- 
tal." The  issue,  which  Telekleides  had  announced  as  being  upon 
trial  when  Timoleon  was  named,  now  stood  triumphantly  determined. 
After  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one  ever 
denounced  Timoleon  as  a  fratricide — every  one  extolled  him  as  a 
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tyrannicide.  The  great  exploits  of  other  eminent  men,  such  as 
Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  had  been  achieved  at  the  cost  of  hard- 
ship, severe  fighting,  wounds  and  death  to  those  concerned,  etc.,  all 
of  which  counted  as  so  many  deductions  from  the  perfect  mental 
satisfaction  of  the  spectator.  Like  an  oration  or  poem  smelling  ot 
the  lamp,  they  bore  too  clearly  the  marks  of  preliminary  toil  and 
fatigue.  But  Timoleon,  as  the  immortal  gbds  descending  to  combat 
on  the  plain  of  Troy,  accomplished  splendid  feats — overthrew  what 
seemed  insuperable  obstacles — by  a  mere  first  appearance,  and  with- 
out an  effort.  He  exhibited  to  view  a  magnificent  result,  executed 
with  all  that  apparent  facility  belonging  as  a  privilege  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  first-rate  genius.  Such  a  spectacle  of  virtue  and  good  for- 
tune combined — glorious  consummation  with  graceful  facility — was 
new  to  the  Grecian  world. 

For  all  that  he  had  done,  Timoleon  took  little  credit  to  himself. 
In  the  dispatch  which  announced  to  the  Corinthians  his  Yeni,  Vidi, 
Yici,  as  well  as  in  his  discourses  at  Syracuse,  he  ascribed  the  whole 
achievement  to  fortune  or  to  the  gods,  whom  he  thanked  for  having 
inscribed  his  name  as  nominal  mover  of  their  decree  for  liberating 
Sicily.  We  need  not  doubt  that  he  firmly  believed  himself  to  be  a 
favored  instrument  of  the  divine  will,  and  that  he  was  even  more 
astonished  than  others  at  the  way  in  which  locked  gates  flew  open 
before  him.  But  even  if  he  had  not  believed  it  himself,  there  was 
great  prudence  in  putting  this  coloring  on  the  facts;  not  simply 
because  he  thereby  deadened  the  attacks  of  envy,  but  because,  under 
the  pretense  of  modesty,  he  really  exalted  himself  much  higher.  He 
purchased  for  himself  a  greater  hold  on  men's  minds  toward  his 
future  achievements,  as  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  than  he  would  ever 
have  possessed  as  only  a  highly  endowed  mortal.  And  though  what 
he  had  already  done  was  prodigious,  there  still  remained  much 
undone;  new  difficulties,  not  the  same  in  kind,  yet  hardly  less  in 
magnitude,  to  be  combated. 

It  was  not  only  new  difficulties,  but  also  new  temptations,  which 
Timoleon  had  to  combat.  Now  began  for  him  that  moment  of  trial, 
fatal  to  so  many  eminent  Greeks  before  him.  Proof  was  to  be  shown, 
whether  he  could  swallow,  without  intoxication  or  perversion,  the 
cup  of  success  administered  to  him  in  such  overflowing  fullness.  He 
was  now  complete  master  of  Syracuse;  master  of  it  too  with  the  forti- 
fications of  Ortygia  yet  standing — with  all  the  gloomy  means  of 
despotic  compression,  material  and  moral,  yet  remaining  in  his  hand. 
In  respect  of  personal  admiration  and  prestige  of  success,  he  stood 
greatly  above  Dion,  and  yet  more  above  the  elder  Dionysius  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career.  To  set  up  for  himself  as  despot  at  Syracuse, 
burying  in  oblivion  all  that  he  had  said  or  promised  before,  was  a 
step  natural  and  feasible;  not  indeed  without  peril  or  difficulty,  but 
carrying  with  it  chances  of  success  equal  to  those  of  other  nascent 
despotisms,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  tempt  a  leading  Greek  poli- 
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tician  of  average  morality.  Probably  most  people  in  Sicily  actually 
expected  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  his  unparalleled  position  to 
stand  forth  as  a  new  Dionysius.  Many  friends  and  partisans  would 
strenuously  recommend  it.  They  would  even  deride  him  as  an  idiot 
(as  Solon  had  been  called  in  his  time)  for  not  taking  the  boon  which 
the  gods  set  before  him,  and  for  not  hauling  up  the  net  when  the  fish 
were  already  caught  in  it.  There  would  not  be  wanting  other 
advisers,  to  insinuate  the  like  recommendation  under  the  pretense  of 
patriotic  disinterestedness,  and  regard  for  the  people  whom  he  had 
come  to  liberate.  The  Syracusans  (it  would  be  contended),  unfit  for 
a  free  constitution,  must  be  supplied  with  liberty  in  small  doses,  of 
which  Timoleon  was  the  best  judge:  their  best  interests  required  that 
Timoleon  should  keep  in  his  hands  the  anti-popular  power  with 
little  present  diminution,  in  order  to  restrain  their  follies,  and  insure 
to  them  benefits  which  they  would  miss  if  left  to  their  own  free 
determination. 

Considerations  of  this  latter  character  had  doubtless  greatly 
weighed  with  Dion  in  the  hour  of  his  victory,  over  and  above  mere 
naked  ambition,  so  as  to  plunge  him  into  that  fatal  misjudgment 
and  misconduct  out  of  which  he  never  recovered.  But  the  lesson 
deducible  from  the  last  sad  months  of  Dion's  career  was  not  lost  upon 
Timoleon.  He  was  found  proof,  not  merely  against  seductions 
within  his  own  bosom,  but  against  provocations  or  plausibilities 
from  without.  Neither  for  self-regarding  purposes,  nor  for  benefi- 
cent purposes,  would  he  be  persuaded  to  grasp  and  perpetuate  the 
anti-popular  power.  The  moment  of  trial  was  that  in  which  the 
genuine  heroism  and  rectitude  of  judgment,  united  in  his  character, 
first  shone  forth  with  its  full  brightness. 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  all  Syracuse,  with  its  five-fold  aggregate, 
Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tycha,  Neapolis,  and  Epipolae — he  determined 
to  strike  down  at  once  that  great  monument  of  servitude  which  the 
elder  Dionysius  had  imposed  upon  his  fellow-citizens.  Without  a 
moment's  delay,  he  laid  his  hand  to  the  work.  He  invited  by  procla- 
mation every  Syracusan  who  chose,  to  come  with  iron  instruments, 
and  co-operate  with  him  in  demolishing  the  separate  stronghold, 
fortification,  and  residence  constructed  by  the  elder  Dionysius  in 
Ortygia;  as  well  as  the  splendid  funereal  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  that  despot  by  his  son  and  successor.  This  was  the  first 
public  act  executed  in  Syracuse  by  his  order;  the  first  manifestation 
of  the  restored  sovereignty  of  the  people;  the  first  outpouring  of 
sentiment,  at  once  free,  hearty,  and  unanimous,  among  men  trodden 
down  by  half  a  century  of  servitude;  the  first  fraternizing  co-opera- 
tion of  Timoleon  and  his  soldiers  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  promise  of  liberation  into  an  assured  fact.  That  the 
actual  work  of  demolition  was  executed  by  the  hands  and  crowbars 
of  the  Syracusans  themselves,  rendered  the  whole  proceeding  an 
impressive  compact  between  them  and  Timoleon.    It  cleared  away 
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all  mistake,  all  possibility  of  suspicion,  as  to  his  future  designs.  It 
showed  that  he  had  not  merely  forsworn  despotism  for  himself, 
but  that  he  was  bent  on  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  one  else, 
when  he  began  by  overthrowing  what  was  not  only  the  conspicuous 
memento,  but  also  the  most  potent  instrument,  of  the  past  despots, 
it  achieved  the  inestimable  good  of  inspiring  at  once  confidence  in 
his  future  proceedings,  and  disposing  the  Syracusans  to  listen  volun- 
tarily to  his  advice.  And  it  was  beneficial,  not  merely  in  smoothing 
the  way  to  further  measures  of  pacific  reconstruction,  but  also  in 
discharging  the  reactionary  antipathies  of  the  Syracusans,  inevitable 
after  so  long  an  oppression,  upon  unconscious  stones;  and  thus  leav- 
ing less  of  it  to  be  wreaked  on  the  heads  of  political  rivals,  compro- 
mised in  the  former  proceedings. 

This  important  act  of  demolition  was  further  made  subservient  to 
a  work  of  new  construction,  not  less  significant  of  the  spirit  in  which 
Timoleon  had  determined  to  proceed.  Having  cleared  away  the 
obnoxious  fortress,  he  erected  upon  the  same  site,  and  probably  with 
the  same  materials,  courts  for  future  judicature.  The  most  striking 
symbol  and  instrument  of  popular  government  thus  met  the  eye  as  a 
local  substitute  for  that  of  the  past  despotism. 

Deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans  for  these  proceedings — 
the  first  fruits  of  Timoleon's  established  ascendency.  And  if  we 
regard  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  act  itself — the  manner  in  which 
an  emphatic  meaning  was  made  to  tell  as  well  upon  the  Syracusan  eye 
as  upon  the  Syracusan  mind — the  proof  evinced  not  merely  of  disin- 
terested patriotism,  but  also  of  prudence  in  estimating  the  necessities 
of  the  actual  situation — lastly,  the  foundation  thus  laid  for  accom- 
plishing further  good — if  we  take  all  these  matters  together,  we  shall 
feel  that  Timoleon's  demolition  of  the  Dionysian  Bastile,  and  erection 
in  its  place  of  a  building  for  the  administration  of  justice,  was  among 
the  most  impressive  phenomena  in  Grecian  history. 

The  work  which  remained  to  be  done  was  indeed  such  as  to 
require  the  best  spirit,  energy,  and  discretion,  both  on  his  part  and 
on  that  of  the  Syracusans.  Through  long  oppression  and  suffering, 
the  city  was  so  impovished  and  desolate,  that  the  market-place  (if  we 
were  to  believe  what  must  be  an  exaggeration  of  Plutarch)  served  as 
pasture  for  horses,  and  as  a  place  of  soft  repose  for  the  grooms  who 
attended  them.  Other  cities  of  Sicily  exhibited  the  like  evidence  of 
decay,  desertion,  and  poverty.  The  manifestations  of  city  life  had 
almost  ceased  in  Sicily.  Men  were  afraid  to  come  into  the  city, 
which  they  left  to  the  despot  and  his  mercenaries,  retiring  themselves 
to  live  on  their  fields  and  farms,  and  shrinking  from  all  acts  of 
citizenship.  Even  the  fields  were  but  half  cultivated,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce nothing  beyond  bare  subsistence.  It  was  the  first  anxiety  of 
Timoleon  to  revive  the  once  haughty  spirit  of  Syracuse  out  of  this 
depth  of  insecurity  and  abasement;  to  which  revival  no  act  could  be 
more  conducive  than  his  first  proceedings  in  Ortygia.     His  next  step 
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was  to  bring  together,  by  invitations  and  proclamations  everywhere 
circulated,  those  exiles  who  had  been  expelled,  or  forced  to  seek 
refuge  elsewhere,  during  the  recent  oppression.  Many  of  these  who 
had  found  shelter  in  various  parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  obeyed  his 
summons  with  glad  readiness.  But  there  were  others,  who  had  fied 
to  Greece  or  the  iEgean  islands,  and  were  out  of  the  hearing  of  any 
proclamations  from  Timoleon.  To  reach  persons  thus  remote, 
recourse  was  had,  by  him  and  by  the  Syracusans  conjointly,  to 
Corinthian  intervention.  The  Syracusans  felt  so  keenly  how  much 
was  required  to  be  done  for  the  secure  reorganization  ot  their  city  as 
a  free  community,  that  they  eagerly  concurred  with  Timoleon  in 
entreating  the  Corinthians  to  undertake,  a  second  time,  the  honora- 
ble task  of  founders  of  Syracuse. 

Two  esteemed  citizens,  Kephalus  and  Dionysius,  were  sent  from 
Corinth  to  co-operate  with  Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans,  in  consti- 
tuting the  community  anew,  on  a  free  and  popular  basis,  and  in  pre- 
paring an  amended  legislation.  These  commissioners  adopted,  for 
their  main  text  and  theme,  the  democratical  constitution  and  laws  as 
established  by  Diokles  about  seventy  years  before,  which  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Dionysius  had  subverted  when  they  were  not  more  than  seven 
years  old.  Kephalus  professed  to  do  nothing  more  than  revive  the 
laws  of  Diokles,  with  such  comments,  modifications,  and  adaptations 
as  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances  had  rendered  necessary. 
In  the  laws  respecting  inheritance  and  property  he  is  said  to  have 
made  no  change  at  all;  but  unfortunately  we  are  left  without  any 
information  what  were  the  laws  of  Diokles,  or  how  they  were  now 
modified.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  political  constitution  of 
Diokles  was  a  democracy,  and  that  the  constitution  as  now  re-estab- 
lished was  democratical  also.  Beyond  this  general  fact  we  can  assert 
nothing. 

Though  a  free  popular  constitution,  however,  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, and  a  good  constitution  a  great  boon — it  was  not  the  only 
pressing  necessity  for  Syracuse.  There  was  required,  no  less  an 
importation  of  new  citizens ;  and  not  merely  of  poor  men  bringing 
with  them  their  arms  and  their  industry,  but  also  of  persons  in  afflu- 
ent or  easy  circumstances,  competent  to  purchase  lands  and  houses. 
Besides  much  land  ruined  or  gone  out  of  cultivation,  the  general 
poverty  of  the  residents  was  extreme;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
public  exigences  were  considerable,  since  it  was  essential,  among 
other  things,  to  provide  pay  for  those  very  soldiers  of  Timoleon  to 
whom  they  owed  their  liberation.  The  extent  of  poverty  was  pain- 
fully attested  by  the  fact  that  they  were  constrained  to  sell  those 
public  statues  which  formed  the  ornaments  of  S}a-acuse  and  its  tem- 
ples; a  cruel  wound  to  the  sentiments  of  every  Grecian  community. 
From  this  compulsory  auction,  however,  they  excepted  by  special 
vote  the  statue  of  Gelon,  in  testimony  of  gratitude  for  his  capital 
victory  at  Himera  over  the  Carthaginians. 
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For  the  renovation  of  a  community  thus  destitute,  new  funds  as 
well  as  new  men  were  wanted;  and  the  Corinthians  exerted  them- 
selves actively  to  procure  both.  Their  first  proclamation  was  indeed 
addressed  specially  to  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  they  invited  to  resume 
their  residence  at  Syracuse  as  free  and  autonomous  citizens  under  a 
just  allotment  of  lands.  They  caused  such  proclamation  to  be  pub- 
licly made  at  all  the  Pan-hellenic  and  local  festivals;  prefaced  by  a 
certified  assurance  that  the  Corinthians  had  already  overthrown  both 
the  despotism  and  the  despot — a  fact  which  the  notorious  presence  of 
Dionysius  himself  at  Corinth  contributed  to  promulgate  more  widely 
than  any  formal  announcement.  They  further  engaged,  if  the  exiles 
would  muster  at  Corinth,  to  provide  transports,  convoy,  and  leaders, 
to  Syracuse,  free  of  all  cost.  The  number  of  exiles,  who  profited  by 
the  invitation  and  came  to  Corinth,  though  not  inconsiderable,  was 
still  hardly  strong  enough  to  enter  upon  the  proposed  Sicilian  renova- 
tion. They  themselves  therefore  entreated  the  Corinthians  to  invite 
additional  colonists  from  other  Grecian  cities.  It  was  usually  not 
difficult  to  find  persons  disposed  to  embark  in  a  new  settlement,  if 
founded  under  promising  circumstances,  and  effected  under  the 
positive  management  of  a  powerful  presiding  city.  There  were  many 
opulent  persons  anxious  to  exchange  the  condition  of  metics  in  an 
old  city  for  that  of  full  citizens  in  a  new  one.  Hence  the  more  gen- 
eral proclamation  now  issued  by  the  Corinthians  attracted  numerous 
applicants,  and  a  large  force  of  colonists  was  presently  assembled  at 
Corinth;  an  aggregate  of  10,000  persons,  including  the  Syracusan 
exiles. 

When  conveyed  to  Syracuse,  by  the  fleet  and  under  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  Corinthian  government,  these  colonists  found  a  still 
larger  number  there  assembled,  partly  Syracusan  exiles,  yet  princi- 
pally emigrants  from  the  different  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  The 
Italian  Greeks,  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  the  constantly  augment- 
ing force  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  were  becoming  so  unable 
to  defend  themselves  without  foreign  aid,  that  several  were  probably 
disposed  to  seek  other  homes.  The  invitation  of  Timoleon  counted 
even  more  than  that  of  the  Corinthians  as  an  allurement  to  new- 
comers— from  the  unbounded  admiration  and  confidence  which  he 
now  inspired ;  more  especially  as  he  was  actually  present  at  Syracuse. 
Accordingly,  the  total  of  immigrants  from  all  quarters  (restored 
exiles  as  well  as  others)  to  Syracuse  in  its  renovated  freedom,  was 
not  less  than  60,000. 

Nothing  can  be  more  mortifying  than  to  find  ourselves  without 
information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Timoleon  and  Kephalus  dealt 
with  this  large  influx.  Such  a  state  of  things,  as  it  produces  many 
new  embarrassments  and  conflicting  interests,  so  it  calls  for  a  degree 
oi  resource  and  original  judgment  which  furnishes  good  measure  of 
the  capacity  of  all  persons  concerned,  rendering  the  juncture  partic- 
ularly interesting  and  instructive.     Unfortunately  we  are  not  per- 
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mitted  to  know  the  details.  The  land  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have 
been  distributed,  and  the  houses  to  have  been  sold  for  1000  talents — 
the  large  sum  of  £230,000.  A  right  of  pre-emption  was  allowed  to 
the  Syracusan  exiles  for  repurchasing  the  houses  formerly  their  own. 
As  the  houses  were  sold,  and  that  too  for  a  considerable  price — so  we 
may  presume  that  the  lands  were  sold  also,  and  that  the  incoming 
settlers  did  not  receive  their  lots  gratuitously.  But  how  they  were 
sold,  or  how  much  of  the  territory  was  sold,  we  are  left  in  ignorance. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  new  immigration  was  not 
only  to  renew  the  force  and  population  of  Syracuse,  but  also  to 
furnish  relief  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  antecedent  residents.  A 
great  deal  of  new  money  must  thus  have  been  brought  in. 

Such  important  changes  doubtless  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
though  we  are  not  enabled  to  arrange  them  in  months  or  years.  In 
the  mean  time  Timoleon  continued  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
tain, and  even  to  strengthen,  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  employed  his  forces  actively  in  putting  down  and 
expelling  the  remaining  despots  throughout  the  island.  He  first 
attacked  Hiketas,  his  old  enemy,  at  Leontini;  and  compelled  him  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  of  demolishing  the  fortified  citadel,  abdicat- 
ing his  rule,  and  living  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  town.  Leptines, 
despot  of  Apollonia  and  of  several  other  neighboring  townships,  was 
also  constrained  to  submit,  and  to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  transport 
to  Corinth. 

It  appears  that  the  submission  of  Hiketas  was  merely  a  feint,  to 
obtain  time  for  strengthening  himself  by  urging  the  Carthaginians 
to  try  another  invasion  of  Sicily.  They  were  the  more  disposed  to 
this  step,  as  Timoleon,  anxious  to  relieve  the  Syracusans,  sent  his 
soldiers  under  the  Corinthian  Deinarchus  to  find  pay  and  plunder 
for  themselves  in  the  Carthaginian  possessions  near  the  western 
corner  of  Sicily.  This  invasion,  while  it  abundantly  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  soldiers,  encouraged  Entella  and  several  other  towns  to 
revolt  from  Carthage.  The  indignation  among  the  Carthaginians 
had  been  violent  when  Magon  returned  after  suddenly  abandoning 
the  harbor  of  Syracuse  to  Timoleon.  Unable  to  make  his  defense 
satisfactory,  Magon  only  escaped  a  worse  death  by  suicide,  after 
which  his  dead  body  was  crucified  by  public  order.  And  the  Car- 
thaginians now  resolved  on  a  fresh  effort,  to  repair  their  honor  as 
well  as  to  defend  their  territory. 

The  effort  was  made  on  a  vast  scale,  and  with  long  previous  prep- 
arations. An  army  said  to  consist  of  70,000  men,  under  Hasdrubal 
and  Hamilkar,  was  disembarked  at  Lilybseum,  on  the  western  cor- 
ner of  the  island;  besides  which  there  was  a  fleet  of  200  triremes  and 
1000  attendant  vessels  carrying  provisions,  warlike  stores,  engines 
for  sieges,  war-chariots  with,  four  horses,  etc.  But  the  most  con- 
spicuous proof  of  earnest  effort,  over  and  above  numbers  and  ex- 
pense, was  furnished  by  the  presence  of  no  less  than  10,000  native 
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infantry  from  Carthage;  men  clothed  with  panoplies  costly,  com- 
plete, and  far  heavier  than  ordinary — carrying  white  shields  and 
wearing  elaborate  breastplates  besides.  These  men  brought  to  the 
campaign  ample  private  baggage,  splendid  goblets  and  other  articles 
of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  beseemed  the  rich  families  of  that  rich 
city.  The  elite  of  the  division — 2, 500  in  number,  or  one-fourth  part 
— formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  in  general  the  Carthaginians  caused  their 
military  service  to  be  performed  by  hired  foreigners,  with  few  of 
their  own  citizens.  Hence  this  army  stood  particularly  distin- 
guished, and  appeared  the  more  formidable  on  their  landing;  carry- 
ing panic,  by  the  mere  report,  all  over  Sicily,  not  excepting  even 
Syracuse.  The  Corinthian  troops  ravaging  the  Carthaginian  prov- 
ince were  obliged  to  retreat  in  haste,  and  sent  to  Timoleon  for  re- 
enforcement. 

The  miscellaneous  body  of  immigrants  recently  domiciliated  at 
Syracuse,  employed  in  the  cares  inseparable  from  new  settlement, 
had  not  come  prepared  to  face  so  terrible  a  foe.  Though  Timoleon 
used  every  effort  to  stimulate  their  courage,  and  though  his  exhorta- 
tions met  with  full  apparent  response,  yet  such  was  the  panic  pre- 
vailing, that  comparatively  few  would  follow  him  to  the  field.  He 
could  assemble  no  greater  total  than  12,000  men,  including  about 
3,000  Syracusan  citizens— the  paid  force  which  he  had  round  him  at 
Syracuse — that  other  paid  force  under  Deinarchus,  who  had  been  just 
compelled  by  the  invaders  to  evacuate  the  Carthaginian  province — 
and  finally  such  allies  as  would  join.  His  cavalry  was  about  1000  in 
number.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  so  great  an  inferiority,  Timoleon 
determined  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy  in  their  own  province, 
before  they  should  have  carried  ravage  over  the  territory  of  Syracuse 
and  her  allies.  But  when  he  approached  near  to  the  border,  within 
the  territory  of  Agrigentum,  the  alarm  and  mistrust  of  his  army 
threatened  to  arrest  his  further  progress.  An  officer  among  his  mer- 
cenaries, named  Thrasius,  took  advantage  of  the  prevalent  feeling 
to  raise  a  mutiny  against  him,  persuading  the  soldiers  that  Timoleon 
was  madly  hurrying  them  on  to  certain  ruin  against  an  enemy  six 
times  superior  in  number,  and  in  a  hostile  country  eight  days'  march 
from  Syracuse;  so  that  there  Avould  be  neither  salvation  for  them  in 
a  case  of  reverse,  nor  interment  if  they  were  slain.  Their  pay  being 
considerably  in  arrear,  Thrasius  urged  them  to  return  to  Syracuse 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  money,  instead  of  following  a  com- 
mander, who  could  not  or  would  not  requite  them  upon  such  des- 
perate service.  Such  was  the  success  and  plausibility  of  these 
recommendations  under  the  actual  discouragement,  that  they  could 
hardly  be  counterworked  by  all  the  efforts  of  Timoleon.  Nor  was 
there  ever  any  conjecture  in  which  his  influence,  derived  as  well 
from  unbounded  personal  esteem  as  from  belief  in  his  favor  with  the 
gods,  was  so  near  failing.    As  it  was,  though  he  succeeded  in  heart- 
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ening  up  and  retaining  the  large  body  of  his  army,  yet  Thrasius, 
with  1000  of  the  mercenaries,  insisted  upon  returning,  and  actually 
did  return,  to  Syracuse.  Moreover,  Timoleon  was  obliged  to  send 
an  order  along  with  them  to  the  authorities  at  home,  that  these  men 
must  immediately,  and  at  all  cost,  receive  their  arrears  of  pay.  The 
wonder  is  that  he  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  retain  the  rest,  after  in- 
suring to  the  mutineers  a  lot  which  seemed  so  much  safer  and  more 
enviable.  Thrasius,  a  brave  man,  having  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Phokians  Philomelus  and  Onomarchus,  had  been  concerned  in 
the  pillage  of  the  Delphian  temple,  which  drew  upon  him  the  aver- 
sion of  the  Grecian  world.  How  many  of  the  1000  seceding  soldiers 
who  now  followed  him  to  Syracuse  had  been  partners  in  the  same 
sacrilegious  act  we  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  were  men 
who  had  taken  service  with  Timoleon  in  hopes  of  a  period,  not 
merely  of  fighting,  but  also  of  lucrative  license,  such  as  his  generous 
regard  for  the  settled  inhabitants  would  not  permit. 

Having  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his  remaining  army, 
and  affecting  to  treat  the  departure  of  so  many  cowards  as  a  positive 
advantage,  Timoleon  marched  on  westward  into  the  Carthaginian 
province,  until  he  approached  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river 
Krimesus,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  mountainous  region  south  of 
Panormus  (Palermo),  runs  nearly  southward,  and  falls  iuto  the  sea 
near  Selinus.  Some  mules  carrying  loads  of  parsley  met  him  on  the 
road,  a  fact  which  called  forth  again  the  half-suppressed  alarm  of 
the  soldiers,  since  parsley  was  habitually  employed  for  the  wreaths 
deposited  on  tombstones.  But  Timoleon,  taking  a  handful  of  it  and 
weaving  a  wreath  for  his  own  head,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  our  Corin- 
thian symbol  of  victory:  it  is  the  sacred  herb  with  which  we  decorate 
our  victors  at  the  Isthmian  festival.  It  comes  to  us  here  spontane- 
ously, as  an  earnest  of  our  approaching  success."  Insisting  emphati- 
cally on  this  theme,  and  crowning  himself  as  well  as  his  officers  with 
the  parsle}r,  he  rekindled  the  spirits  of  the  army,  and  conducted  them 
forward  to  the  top  of  the  eminence,  immediately  above  the  course  of 
the  Krimesus. 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  Carthaginian  army  were  pass- 
ing the  river,  on  their  march  to  meet  him.  The  confused  noise  and 
clatter  of  their  approach  were  plainly  heard ;  though  the  mist  of  a 
May  morning,  overhanging  the  valley,  still  concealed  from  the  eye 
the  army  crossing.  Presently  the  mist  ascended  from  the  lower 
ground  to  the  hill  tops  around,  leaving  the  river  and  the  Carthagin- 
ians beneath  in  conspicuous  view.  Formidable  was  the  aspect  which 
they  presented.  The  war-chariots-and-four,  which  formed  their 
front,  had  already  crossed  the  river,  and  appear  to  have  been  halting 
a  little  way  in  advance.  Next  to  them  followed  the  native  Cartha- 
ginians, 10,000  chosen  hoplites.with  white  shields,  who  had  also  in 
part  crossed  and  were  still  crossing ;  while  the  main  body  of  the  host, 
the  foreign  mercenaries,  were  pressing  behind  in  a  disorderly  mass  to 
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get  to  the  bank,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  part  rugged.  Seeing 
how  favorable  was  the  moment  for  attacking  them,  while  thus  dis- 
arrayed and  bisected  by  the  river,  Timoleon,  after  a  short  exhorta- 
tion, gave  orders  immediately  to  charge  down  the  hill.  His  Sicilian 
allies,  with  some  mercenaries  intermingled,  were  on  the  two  wings; 
while  he  himself,  with  the  Syracusans  and  the  best  of  the  mercen- 
aries, occupied  the  center.  Demaretus  with  his  cavalry  was  ordered 
to  assail  the  Carthaginians  first,  before  they  could  form  regularly. 
But  the  chariots  in  their  front,  protecting  the  greater  part  of  the  line, 
left  him  only  the  power  of  getting  at  them  partially  through  the 
vacant  intervals.  Timoleon,  soon  perceiving  that  his  cavalry  accom- 
plished little,  recalled  them  and  ordered  them  to  charge  on  the  flanks, 
while  he  himself,  with  all  the  force  of  his  infantry,  undertook  to 
attack  in  front.  Accordingly,  seizing  his  shield  from  the  attendant, 
he  marched  forward  in  advance,  calling  aloud  to  the  infantry  around 
to  be  of  good  cheer  and  follow.  Never  had  his  voice  been  heard  so 
predominant  and  heart-stirring;  the  effect  of  it  was  powerfully  felt 
on  the  spirits  of  all  around,  who  even  believed  that  they  heard  a  god 
speaking  along  with  him.  Re-echoing  his  shout  emphatically,  they 
marched  forward  to  the  charge  with  the  utmost  alacrity— in  compact 
order,  and  under  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

The  infantry  were  probably  able  to  evade  or  break  through  the 
bulwark  of  interposed  chariots  with  greater  ease  than  the  cavalry, 
though  Plutarch  does  not  tell  us  how  this  was  done.  Timoleon  and 
his  soldiers  then  came  into  close  and  furious  contest  with  the  chosen 
Carthaginian  infantry,  who  resisted  with  a  courage  worthy  of  their 
reputation.  Their  vast  shields,  iron  breastplates,  and  brazen  helmets 
(forming  altogether  armor  heavier  than  was  worn  usually  even  by 
Grecian  hoplites),  enabled  them  to  repel  the  spear-thrusts  of  the 
Grecian  assailants,  who  were  compelled  to  take  to  their  swords,  and 
thus  to  procure  themselves  admission  within  the  line  of  Carthaginian 
spears,  so  as  to  break  their  ranks.  Such  use  of  swords  is  what  we 
rarely  read  of  in  a  Grecian  battle.  Though  the  contest  was  bravely 
maintained  by  the  Carthaginians,  yet  they  were  too  much  loaded 
with  armor  to  admit  of  anything  but  fighting  in  a  dense  mass.  They 
were  already  losing  their  front  rank  warriors,  the  picked  men  of  the 
whole,  and  beginning  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage — when  the  gods,  yet 
farther  befriending  Timoleon,  set  the  seal  to  their  discomfiture  by  an 
intervention  manifest  and  terrific.  A  storm  of  the  most  violent  char- 
acter began.  The  hill  tops  were  shrouded  in  complete  darkness ;  the 
wind  blew  a  hurricane;  rain  and  hail  poured  abundantly,  with  all  the 
awful  accompaniments  of  thunder  and  lightning.  To  the  Greeks, 
this  storm  was  of  little  inconvenience,  because  it  came  on  their  backs. 
But  to  the  Carthaginians,  pelting  as  it  did  directly  in  their  faces,  it 
occasioned  both  great  suffering  and  soul-subduing  alarm.  The  rain 
and  hail  beat,  and  the  lightning  flashed  in  their  faces,  so  that  they 
could  not  see  to  deal  with  hostile  combatants;  the  noise  of  the  wind, 
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and  of  hail  rattling  against  ther  armor,  prevented  the  orders  of  their 
officers  from  being  heard:  the  folds  of  their  voluminous  military 
tunics  were  surcharged  with  rain  water,  so  as  to  embarrass  their 
movements;  the  ground  presently  became  so  muddy  that  they  could 
not  keep  their  footing;  and  when  they  once  slipped,  the  weight  of 
their  equipment  forbade  all  recovery.  The  Greeks,  comparatively 
free  from  inconvenience,  and  encouraged  by  the  evident  disablement 
of  their  enemies,  pressed  them  with  redoubled  energy.  At  length, 
when  the  four  hundred  front  rank  men  of  the  Carthaginians  had  per- 
ished by  a  brave  death  in  their  places,  the  rest  of  the  Whiteshields 
turned  their  backs  and  sought  relief  in  flight.  But  flight,  too,  was  all 
but  impossible.  They  encountered  their  own  troops  in  the  rear 
advancing  up  and  trying  to  cross  the  Krimesus,  which  river  itself 
was  becoming  every  minute  fuller  and  more  turbid,  through  the  vio- 
lent rain.  The  attempt  to  recross  was  one  of  such  unspeakable  con- 
fusion that  numbers  perished  in  the  torrent.  Dispersing  in  total  rout, 
the  whole  Carthaginian  army  thought  only  of  escape,  leaving  their 
camp  and  baggage  a  prey  to  the  victors,  who  pursued  them  across  the 
river  and  over  the  hills  on  the  other  side,  inflicting  prodigious  slaugh- 
ter. In  this  pursuit  the  cavalry  of  Timoleon,  not  very  effective  dur- 
ing the  battle,  rendered  excellent  service;  pressing  the  fugitive  Car- 
thaginians one  over  another  in  mass,  and  driving  them,  overloaded 
with  their  armor,  into  mud  and  water,  from  whence  they  could  not 
get  clear. 

No  victory  in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more  complete  than  that  of 
Timoleon  at  the  Krimesus.  Ten  thousand  Carthaginians  are  said  to 
have  been  slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  made  prisoners.  Upon  these 
numbers  no  stress  is  to  be  laid;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  total  of  both 
must  have  been  very  great.  Of  the  war-chariots,  many  were  broken 
during  the  action,  and  all  that  remained,  200  in  number,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  But  that  which  rendered  the  loss  most  serious, 
and  most  painfully  felt  at  Carthage,  was  that  it  fell  chiefly  upon  the 
native  Carthaginian  troops,  and  much  less  upon  the  foreign  mercen- 
aries. It  is  even  said  that  the  Sacred  Battalion  of  Carthage,  com- 
prising 2,500  soldiers  belonging  to  the  most  considerable  families  in 
Carthage,  were  all  slain  to  a  man;  a  statement  doubtless  exaggerated, 
yet  implying  a  fearful  real  destruction.  Many  of  these  soldiers  pur- 
chased safe  escape  by  throwing  away  their  ornamented  shields  and 
costly  breastplates,  which  the  victors  picked  up  in  great  numbers — 
1000  breastplates,  and  not  less  than  10,000  shields.  Altogether,  the 
spoil  collected  was  immense — in  arms,  in  baggage,  and  in  gold  and 
silver  from  the  plundered  camp;  occupying  the  Greeks  so  long  in  the 
work  of  pursuit  and  capture  that  they  did  not  find  time  to  erect  their 
trophy  until  the  third  day  after  the  battle.  Timoleon  left  the  chief 
part  of  the  plunder,  as  well  as  most  part  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual  captors, who  enriched  themselves  amply  by  the  day's 
work.     Yet  there  still  remained  a  large  total  for  the  public  Syracusan 
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chest;  5,000  prisoners,  and  a  miscellaneous  spoil  of  armor  and  pre- 
cious articles,  piled  up  in  imposing  magnificence  around  the  general's 
tent. 

The  Carthaginian  fugitives  did  not  rest  until  they  reached  Lily- 
baeum.  And  even  there,  such  was  their  discouragement — so  pro- 
found their  conviction  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  was  upon  them — 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  go  on  shipboard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  to  Carthage;  persuaded  as  they  were  that,  if  once 
caught  out  at  sea,  the  gods  in  their  present  displeasure  would  never 
let  them  reach  land.  At  Carthage  itself  also,  the  sorrow  and  depres- 
sion were  unparalleled :  sorrow  private  as  well  as  public,  from  the 
loss  of  so  great  a  number  of  principal  citizens.  It  was  even  feared 
that  the  victorious  Timoleon  would  instantly  cross  the  sea  and  attack 
Carthage  on  her  own  soil.  Immediate  efforts  were,  however,  made 
to  furnish  a  fresh  army  for  Sicily,  composed  of  foreign  mercenaries 
with  few  or  no  native  citizens.  Giskon,  the  son  of  Hanno,  who  passed 
for  their  most  energetic  citizen,  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  directed 
to  get  together  this  new  armament. 

The  subduing  impression  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  under  which 
the  Carthaginians  labored,  arose  from  the  fact  that  their  defeat  had 
been  owing  not  less  to  the  terrific  storm,  than  to  the  arms  of  Timo- 
leon. Conversely,  in  regard  to  Timoleon  himself,  the  very  same 
fact  produced  an  impression  of  awe- striking  wonder  and  envy.  If 
there  were  any  sceptics  who  doubted  before  either  the  reality  of 
special  interventions  by  the  gods,  or  the  marked  kindness  which  de- 
termined the  gods  to  send  such  interventions  to  the  service  of  Timo- 
leon— the  victory  of  the  Krimesus  must  have  convinced  them.  The 
storm,  alike  violent  and  opportune,  coming  at  the  back  of  the  Greeks 
and  in  the  faces  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  a  manifestation  of  divine 
favor  scarcely  less  conspicuous  than  those  vouchsafed  to  Diomedes 
or  ./Eneas  in  the  Iliad.  And  the  sentiment  thus  raised  toward 
Timoleon — or  rather  previously  raised,  and  now  yet  farther  confirmed 
— became  blended  with  that  genuine  admiration  which  he  had  richly 
earned  by  his  rapid  and  well-conducted  movements,  as  wTell  as  by  a 
force  of  character  striking  enough  to  uphold,  under  the  most  critical 
circumstances,  the  courage  of  a  desponding  army.  His  victory  at 
the  Krimesus,  like  his  victory  at  Adranum,  was  gained  mainly  by 
that  extreme  speed  in  advance,  which  brought  him  upon  an  unpre- 
pared enemy  at  a  vulnerable  moment.  And  the  news  of  it  which  he 
despatched  at  once  to  Corinth — accompanied  with  a  cargo  of  showy 
Carthaginian  shields  to  decorate  the  Corinthian  temples — diffused 
throughout  Central  Greece  both  joy  for  the  event  and  increased 
honor  to  his  name,  commemorated  by  the  inscription  attached — 
"The  Corinthians  and  the  general  Timoleon,  after  liberating  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  from  the  Carthaginians,  have  dedicated  these  shields 
as  offerings  of  gratitude  to  the  gods." 

Leaving  most  of  his  paid  troops  to  carry  on  war  in  the  Carthaginian 
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province,  Timoleon  conducted  his  Syracusans  home.  His  first  pro- 
ceeding was,  at  once  to  dismiss  Thrasius  with  the  1000  paid  soldiers 
who  had  deserted  him  before  the  battle.  He  commanded  them  to 
quit  Sicily,  allowing  them  only  twenty- four  hours  to  depart  from 
Syracuse  itself.  Probably  under  the  circumstances,  they  were  not 
less  anxious  to  go  away  than  he  was  to  dismiss  them.  But  they 
went  away  only  to  destruction;  for  having  crossed  the  Strait  of 
Messina  and  taken  possession  of  a  maritime  site  in  Italy  on  the 
Southern  sea,  the  Bruttians  of  the  inland  entrapped  them  by  pro- 
fessions of  simulated  friendship,  and  slew  them  all. 

Timoleon  had  now  to  deal  with  two  Grecian  enemies — Hiketas  and 
Mamerkus — the  despots  of  Leontini  and  Katana.  By  the  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  had  crushed  the  great  invading 
host  of  Carthage,  before  it  came  into  co-operation  with  these  two 
allies.  Both  now  wrote  in  terror  to  Carthage,  soliciting  a  new  arma- 
ment, as  indispensable  for  their  security  not  less  than  for  the  Carthagi- 
nian interest  in  the  island ;  Timoleon  being  the  common  enemy  of  both. 
Presently  Giskon  son  of  Hanno,  having  been  recalled  on  purpose  out 
of  banishment,  arrived  from  Carthage  with  a  considerable  force — ■ 
seventy  triremes,  and  a  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  It  was  rare 
for  the  Carthaginians  to  employ  Grecian  mercenaries;  but  the  battle 
of  the  Krimesus  is  said  to  have  persuaded  them  that  there  were  no 
soldiers  to  be  compared  to  Greeks.  The  force  of  Giskon  was  appar- 
ently distributed  partly  in  the  Carthaginian  province  at  the  western 
angle  of  the  island — partly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mylae  and  Mes- 
sene  on  the  north-east,  where  Mamerkus  joined  him  with  the  troops 
of  Katana.  Messene  appears  to  have  recently  fallen  under  the  power 
of  a  despot  named  Hippon,  who  acted  as  their  ally.  To  both  points 
Timoleon  despatched  a  portion  of  his  mercenary  force,  without  going 
himself  in  command ;  on  both,  his  troops  at  first  experienced  partial 
defeats;  two  divisions  of  them,  one  comprising  four  hundred  men, 
being  cut  to  pieces.  But  such  partial  reverses  were,  in  the  religious 
appreciation  of  the  time,  proofs  more  conspicuous  than  ever  of  the 
peculiar  favor  shown  by  the  gods  toward  Timoleon.  For  the  soldiers 
thus  slain  had  been  concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the  Delphian  temple, 
and  were  therefore  marked  out  for  the  divine  wrath;  but  the  gods 
suspended  the  sentence  during  the  time  when  the  soldiers  were  serv- 
ing under  Timoleon  in  person,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  the  suf- 
ferer; and  executed  it  now  in  his  absence,  when  execution  would 
occasion  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  him. 

Mamerkus  and  Hiketas,  however,  not  adopting  this  interpretation 
of  their  recent  successes  against  Timoleon,  were  full  of  hope  and 
confidence.  The  former  dedicated  the  shields  of  the  slain  mercena- 
ries to  the  gods,  with  an  inscription  of  insolent  triumph:  the  latter 
— taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Timoleon,  who  had  made  an  ex- 
pedition against  a  place  not  far  off  called  Kalauria — undertook  an 
inroad  into  the  Syracusan  territory.      Not  content  with  inflicting 
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great  damage  and  carrying  off  an  ample  booty,  Hiketas,  in  returning 
home,  insulted  Timoleon  and  the  small  force  along  with  him  by 
passing  immediately  under  the  walls  of  Kalauria.  Suffering  him  to 
pass  by,  Timoleon  pursued,  though  his  force  consisted  only  of  cavalry 
and  light  troops,  with  few  or  no  hoplites.  He  found  Hiketas  posted  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  Damurias;  a  river  with  rugged  banks  and  a 
ford  of  considerable  difficulty.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  good  de- 
fensive position,  the  troops  of  Timoleon  were  so  impatient  to  attack, 
and  each  of  his  cavalry  officers  was  so  anxious  to  be  first  in  the 
charge,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decide  the  priority  by  lot.  The  attack 
was  then  valiantly  made,  and  the  troops  of  Hiketas  completely  de- 
feated. One  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in  the  action,  while  the 
remainder  only  escaped  by  flight  and  throwing  away  of  their  shields. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Timoleon  to  attack  Hiketas  in  his  own  do- 
main of  Leontini.  Here  his  usual  good  fortune  followed  him.  The 
soldiers  in  garrison — either  discontented  with  the  behavior  of  Hiketas 
at  the  battle  of  the  Damurias,  or  awestruck  with  that  divine  favor 
which  waited  on  Timoleon — mutinied  and  surrendered  the  place  into 
his  hands;  and  not  merely  the  place,  but  also  Hiketas  himself  in 
chains,  with  his  son  Eupolemus,  and  his  general  Euthymus,  a  man 
of  singular  bravery  as  well  as  a  victorious  athlete  at  the  games.  All 
three  were  put  to  death;  Hiketas  and  his  son  as  despots  and  traitors; 
and  Euthymus,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  insulting  sarcasms  against 
the  Corinthians,  publicly  uttered  at  Leontini.  The  wife  and  daugh- 
ters of  Hiketas  were  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Syracuse,  where  they 
were  condemned  to  death  by  public  vote  of  the  Syracusan  assembly. 
This  vote  was  passed  in  express  revenge  for  the  previous  crime  of 
Hiketas,  in  putting  to  death  the  widow,  sister,  and  son  of  Dion. 
Though  Timoleon  might  probably  have  saved  the  unfortunate  women 
by  a  strong  exertion  of  influence,  he  did  not  interfere.  The  general 
feeling  of  the  people  accounted  this  cruel,  but  special  retaliation, 
right  under  the  circumstances;  and  Timoleon,  as  he  could  not  have 
convinced  them  of  the  contrary,  so  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  urge 
them  to  put  their  feeling  aside  as  a  simple  satisfaction  to  him.  Yet 
the  act  leaves  a  deserved  stain  upon  a  reputation  such  as  his.  The 
women  were  treated  on  both  sides  as  adjective  beings,  through  whose 
lives  revenge  was  to  be  taken  against  a  political  enemy. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Mamerkus,  who  had  assembled  near  Katana 
a  considerable  force,  strengthened  by  a  body  of  Carthaginian  allies 
under  Giskon.  He  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  the 
river  Abolus,  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men,  many  of  them  belonging  to 
the  Carthaginian  division.  We  know  nothing  but  the  simple  fact  of 
this  battle;  which  probably  made  serious  impression  upon  the  Cartha- 
ginians, since  they  speedily  afterward  sent  earnest  propositions  for 
peace,  deserting  their  Sicilian  allies.  Peace  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded; on  terms,  however,  which  left  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in 
Sicily  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
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elder  Dionysius,  as  well  as  at  the  landing  of  Dion  in  Sicily.  The  line 
of  separation  was  fixed  at  the  river  Halykus,  or  Lykus,  which  flows 
into  the  southern  sea  near  Herakleia  Minoa,  and  formed  the  western 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  Agrigentum.  All  westward  of  the  Haly- 
kus was  recognized  as  Carthaginian;  but  it  was  stipulated  that  if  any 
Greeks  within  that  territory  desired  to  emigrate  and  become  inmates 
of  Syracuse,  they  should  be  allowed  freely  to  come  with  their  famil- 
ies and  their  property.  It  was  further  covenanted  that  all  the  terri- 
tory eastward  of  the  Halykus  should  be  considered  not  only  as  Greek, 
but  as  free  Greek,  distributed  among  so  man)'-  free  cities,  and  exempt 
from  despots.  And  the  Carthaginians  formally  covenanted  that  they 
would  neither  aid,  nor  adopt  as  ally,  #ny  Grecian  despot  in  Sicily. 
In  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  the  elder  Dionysius  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, it  had  been  stipulated  by  an  express  article  that  the  Syra- 
cusans  should  be  subject  to  him.  Here  is  one  of  the  many  contrasts 
between  Dionysius  and  Timoleon. 

Having  thus  relieved  himself  from  his  most  formidable  enemy, 
Timoleon  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
Mamerkus,  in  fact,  despaired  of  further  defense  without  foreign  aid. 
He  crossed  over  with  a  squadron  into  Italy  to  ask  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Lucanian  army  into  Sicily;  which  he  might  perhaps  have 
obtained,  since  that  warlike  nation  were  now  very  powerful — had 
not  his  own  seamen  abandoned  him,  and  carried  back  their  vessels  to 
Katana,  surrendering  both  the  city  and  themselves  to  Timoleon.  The 
same  thing,  and  even  more,  had  been  done  a  little  before  by  the 
troops  of  Hiketas  at  Leontini,  who  had  even  delivered  up  Hiketas 
himself  as  prisoner;  so  powerful,  seemingly,  was  the  ascendency 
exercised  by  the  name  of  Timoleon,  with  the  prestige  of  his  perpetual 
success.  Mamerkus  could  now  find  no  refuge  except  at  Messene, 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  despot  Hippon.  But  Timoleon 
speedily  came  thither  with  a  force  ample  enough  to  besiege  Messene 
by  land  and  by  sea.  After  a  certain  length  of  resistance,  the  town 
was  surrendered  to  him,  while  Hippon  tried  to  make  his  escape 
secretly  on  shipboard.  But  he  was  captured  and  brought  back  into 
the  midst  of  the  Messenian  population,  who,  under  a  sentiment  of 
bitter  hatred  and  vengeance,  planted  him  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
theater  and  there  put  him  to  death  with  insult,  summoning  all  the 
boys  from  school  into  the  theater  to  witness  what  was  considered  an 
elevating  scene.  Mamerkus,  without  attempting  escape,  surrendered 
himself  prisoner  to  Timoleon;  only  stipulating  that  his  fate  should 
be  determined  by  the  Syracusan  assembly  after  a  fair  hearing,  but 
that  Timoleon  himself  should  say  nothing  to  his  disfavor.  He  was 
accordingly  brought  to  Syracuse,  and  placed  on  his  trial  before  the 
assembled  people,  whom  he  addressed  in  an  elaborate  discourse; 
probably  skillfully  composed,  since  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  con- 
siderable talent  as  a  poet.  But  no  eloquence  could  surmount  the 
rooted  aversion  entertained  by  the  Syracusans  for  his  person  and 
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character.  Being  heard  with  murmurs,  and  seeing  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  a  favorable  verdict,  he  suddenly  threw  aside  his 
garment,  and  rushed  with  violent  despair  against  one  of  the  stone 
seats,  head  foremost,  in  hopes  of  giving  himself  a  fatal  blow  But 
not  succeeding  in  this  attempted  suicide,  he  was  led  out  of  the  thea- 
ter and  executed  like  a  robber. 

Timoleon  had  now  nearly  accomplished  his  confirmed  purpose  of 
extirpating  every  despotism  in  Sicily.  'There  remained  yet  Nikode- 
mus  as  despot  at  Kentoripa,  and  Apolloniades  at  Agyrium.  Both  of 
these  he  speedily  dethroned  or  expelled,  restoring  the  two  cities  to 
the  condition  of  free  communities.  He  also  expelled  from  the  town 
of  JEtna  those  Campanian  mercenaries  who  had  been  planted  there 
by  the  elder  Dionysius.  In  this  way  did  he  proceed  until  there 
remained  only  free  communities,  without  a  single  despot,  in  the 
Grecian  portion  of  Sicily. 

Of  the  details  of  his  proceedings  our  scanty  information  permits  us 
to  say  but  little.  But  the  great  purpose  with  which  he  had  started  from 
Corinth  was  now  achieved.  After  having  put  down  all  the  other 
despotisms  in  Sicily,  there  remained  for  him  but  one  further  triumph — 
the  noblest  and  rarest  of  all — to  lay  down  his  own.  This  he  per- 
formed without  any  delay,  immediately  on  returning  to  Syracuse 
from  his  military  proceedings.  Congratulating  the  Syracusans  on 
the  triumphant  consummation  already  attained,  he  entreated  them  to 
dispense  with  his  further  services  as  sole  commander;  the  rather  as 
his  eyesight  was  now  failing.  It  is  probable  enough  that  his  demand 
was  at  first  refused,  and  that  he  was  warmly  requested  to  retain  his 
functions;  but  if  such  was  the  fact,  he  did  not  the  less  persist,  and 
the  people,  willing  or  not,  acceded.  We  ought  further  to  note,  that 
not  only  did  he  resign  his  generalship,  but  he  resigned  it  at  once  and 
immediately,  after  the  complete  execution  of  his  proclaimed  purpose, 
to  emancipate  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from  foreign  enemies  as  well  as 
from  despot-enemies;  just  as,  on  first  acquiring  possession  of  Syra- 
cuse, he  had  begun  his  authoritative  career,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  by  ordering  the  demolition  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold,  and 
the  construction  of  a  court  of  justice  in  its  place.  By  this  instan- 
taneous proceeding  he  forestalled  the  growth  of  that  suspicion  which 
delay  would  assuredly  have  raised,  and  for  which  the  free  com- 
munities of  Greece  had  in  general  such  ample  reason.  And  it  is  not 
the  least  of  his  many  merits,  that  while  conscious  of  good  inten- 
tions himself,  he  had  also  the  good  sense  to  see  that  others  could  not 
look  into  his  bosom;  that  all  their  presumptions,  except  what  were 
created  by  his  own  conduct,  would  be  derived  from  men  worse  than 
he — and  therefore  unfavorable.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
be  prompt  and  forward,  even  to  a  sort  of  ostentation,  in  exhibiting 
the  amplest  positive  proof  of  his  real  purposes,  so  as  to  stifle  before- 
hand the  growth  of  suspicion. 

He  was  now  a  private  citizen  of  Syracuse,  having  neither  paid 
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soldiers  under  his  command  nor  any  other  public  function.  As  a 
reward  for  his  splendid  services,  the  Syracusans  voted  to  him  a  house 
in  the  city,  and  a  landed  property  among  the  best  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Here  he  fixed  his  residence,  sending  for  his  wife  and  family 
to  Corinth. 

Yet  though  Timoleon  had  renounced  every  species  of  official 
authority,  and  all  means  of  constraint,  his  influence  as  an  adviser 
over  the  judgment,  feelings,  and  actions,  not  only  of  Syracusans,  but 
of  Sicilians  generally,  was  as  great  as  ever;  perhaps  greater — because 
the  fact  of  his  spontaneous  resignation  gave  him  one  title  more  to 
confidence.  Rarely  is  it  allowed  to  mortal  man,  to  establish  so  tran 
scendent  a  claim  to  confidence  and  esteem  as  Timoleon  now  pre 
sented;  upon  so  many  different  grounds,  and  with  so  little  of  alloj 
or  abatement.  To  possess  a  counselor  whom  every  one  reverenced, 
without  suspicions  or  fears  of  any  kind — who  had  not  only  given 
conspicuous  proofs  of  uncommon  energy  combined  with  skillful 
management,  but  enjoyed  besides,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  favor  of 
the  gods — was  a  benefit  unspeakably  precious  to  the  Sicilians  at  this 
juncture.  For  it  was  now  the  time  when  not  merely  Syracuse,  but 
other  cities  of  Sicily  also,  were  aiming  to  strengthen  their  reconsti- 
tuted free  communities  by  a  fresh  supply  of  citizens  from  abroad. 
During  the  sixty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  formidable 
invasion  wherein  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal  had  conquered  Selinus, 
there  had  been  a  series  of  causes  all  tending  to  cripple  and  diminish, 
and  none  to  renovate,  the  Grecian  population  of  Sicily.  The  Cartha- 
ginian attacks,  the  successful  despotism  of  the  first  Dionysius,  and 
the  disturbed  reign  of  the  second — all  contributed  to  the  same  result. 
About  the  year  352-351  B.C.,  Plato  (as  has  been  already  mentioned) 
expresses  his  fear  of  an  extinction  of  Hellenism  in  Sicily,  giving 
place  before  Phenician  or  Campanian  force.  And  what  was  a  sad 
possibility,  even  in  352-351  B.C. — had  become  nearer  to  a  probability 
in  344  B.C.,  before  Timoleon  landed,  in  the  then  miserable  condition 
of  the  island. 

His  unparalleled  success  and  matchless  personal  behavior,  combined 
with  the  active  countenance  of  Corinth  without — had  completely 
turned  the  tide.  In  the  belief  of  all  Greeks,  Sicily  was  now  a  land 
restored  to  Hellenism  and  freedom,  but  requiring  new  colonists  as 
well  to  partake,  as  to  guard,  these  capital  privileges.  The  example 
of  colonization,  under  the  auspices  of  Corinth,  had  been  set  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  was  speedily  followed  elsewhere,  especially  at ■  Agrigentum, 
Gela,  and  Kamarina.  All  these  three  cities  had  suffered  cruelly  dur- 
ing those  formidable  Carthaginian  invasions  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  despotism  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse.  They  had  had  no 
opportunity,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  even 
to  make  up  what  they  had  then  lost ;  far  less  to  acquire  accessions 
from  without.  At  the  same  time  all  three  (especially  Agrigentum) 
recollected  their  former  scale  of  opulence  and  power,  as  it  had  stood 
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prior  to  407  B.C.  It  was  with  eagerness  therefore  that  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  new  life  and  security  imparted  to  Sicily  by  the 
career  of  Timoleon,  to  replenish  their  exhausted  numbers  ;  by  recalling 
those  whom  former  suffering  had  driven  away,  and  by  inviting  fresh 
colonists  besides.  Megellus  and  Pheristus,  citizens  of  Elea  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Italy  (which  was  probably  at  this  time  distressed  by 
the  pressure  of  Lucanians  from  the  interior),  conducted  a  colony  to 
Agrigentum:  Gorgus,  from  Keos,  went' with  another  band  to  Gela: 
in  both  cases,  a  proportion  of  expatriated  citizens  returned  among 
them.  Kamarina,  too,  and  Agyrium  received  large  accessions  of  in- 
habitants. The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  are  said  to  have  removed 
their  habitations  to  Syracuse  ;  a  statement  difficult  to  understand, 
and  probably  only  partially  true,  as  the  city  and  its  name  still  con- 
tinued to  exist. 

Unfortunately  the  proceedings  of  Timoleon  come  before  us  (through 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch)  in  a  manner  so  vague  and  confused,  that  we 
can  rarely  trace  the  sequence  or  assign  the  date  of  particular  facts. 
But  about  the  general  circumstances,  with  their  character  and  bear- 
ing, there  is  no  room  either  for  mistake  or  doubt.  That  which  rhe- 
tors and  sophists  like  Lysias  had  preached  in  their  panegyrical  ha- 
rangues— that  for  which  Plato  sighed,  in  the  epistles  of  his  old  age — 
commending  it,  after  Dion's  death,  to  the  surviving  partisans  of 
Dion,  as  having  been  the  unexecuted  purpose  of  their  departed 
leader — the  renewal  of  freedom  and  Hellenism  throughout  the  island 
< — was  now  made  a  reality  under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon.  The 
houses,  the  temples,  the  walls,  were  rescued  from  decay;  the  lands 
from  comparitive  barrenness.  For  it  was  not  merely  his  personal 
reputation  and  achievements  which  constituted  the  main  allure- 
ment to  new  colonists,  but  also  his  superintending  advice  which 
regulated  their  destination  when  they  arrived.  Without  the  least 
power  of  constraint,  or  even  official  dignity,  he  was  consulted  as  a 
sort  of  general  (Ekist  or  Patron-Founder,  by  the  affectionate  regard 
of  the  settlers  in  every  part  of  Sicily.  The  distribution  or  sale  of 
lands,  the  modification  required  in  existing  laws  and  customs,  the 
new  political  constitutions,  etc.,  were  all  submitted  to  his  review. 
No  settlement  gave  satisfaction, except  such  as  he  had  pronounced  or 
approved  ;  none  which  he  had  approved,  was  contested. 

In  the  situation  in  which  Sicily  was  now  placed,  it  is  clear  that 
numberless  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty  would  inevitably  arise  ; 
that  the  claims  and  interests  of  pre-existing  residents,  returning  exiles 
and  new  immigrants,  would  often  be  conflicting  ;  that  the  rites  and 
customs  of  different  fractions  composing  the  new  whole,  might  have 
to  be  modified  for  the  sake  of  mutual  harmony  ;  that  the  settlers, 
coming  from  oligarchies  as  well  as  democracies,  might  bring  with 
them  different  ideas  as  to  the  proper  features  of  a  political  constitu- 
tion ;  that  the  apportionment  or  sale  of  lands,  and  the  adjustment  of 
all  debts,  presented  but  too  many  chances  of   angry  dispute;  that 
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there  were,  in  fact,  a  thousand  novelties  in  the  situation,  which  could 
not  be  determined  either  by  precedent,  or  by  any  peremptory  rule, 
but  must  be  left  to  the  equity  of  a  supreme  arbitrator.  Here  then 
the  advantages  were  unspeakable  of  having  a. man  like  Timoleon  to 
appeal  to  ;  a  man  not  only  really  without  sinister  bias,  but  recog- 
nized by  every  one  as  being  so ;  a  man  whom  every  one  loved,  trusted, 
and  was  grieved  to  offend;  a  man  who  sought  not  to  impose  his 
own  will  upon  free  communities,  but  addressed  them  as  freemen, 
build  in  r,  only  xipon  their  reason  and  sentiments,  and  carrying  out 
in  all  his  recommendations  of  detail  those  instincts  of  free  speech, 
universal  vote,  and  equal  laws,  which  formed  the  germ  of  political 
obligation  in  the  minds  of  Greeks  generally.  It  would  have  been 
gratifying  to  know  how  Timoleon  settled  the  many  new  and  difficult 
questions  which  must  have  been  submitted  to  him  as  referee.  There 
is  no  situation  in  human  society  so  valuable  to  study,  as  that  in  which 
routine  is  of  necessity  broken  through,  and  the  constructive  faculties 
called  into  active  exertion.  Nor  was  there  ever  perhaps  through- 
out Grecian  history,  a  simultaneous  colonization,  and  simultaneous 
recasting  of  political  institutions,  more  extensive  than  that  which 
now  took  place  in  Sicily.  Unfortunately  we  are  permitted  to  know 
only  the  general  fact,  without  either  the  eharm  or  the  instruction 
which  would  have  been  presented  by  the  details.  Timoleon  was,  in 
Sicily,  that  which  Epaminondas  had  been  at  the  foundation  of  Mes- 
sene  and  Megalopolis,  though  with  far  greater  power:  and  we  have 
to  deplore  the  like  ignorance  respecting  the  detail  proceedings  of  both 
these  great  men. 

But  though  the  sphere  of  Timoleon's  activity  was  coextensive  with 
Sicily,  his  residence,  his  citizenship,  and  his  peculiar  interests  and 
duties  were  at  Syracuse.  That  city,  like  most  of  the  other  Sicilian 
towns,  had  been  born  anew,  with  a  numerous  body  of  settlers  and 
altered  political  institutions.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Kephalus 
and  others,  invited  from  Corinth  by  express  vote  of  the  Syracusans, 
had  re-established  the  democratical  constitution  of  Diokles,  with 
suitable  modifications.  The  new  era  of  liberty  was  marked  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  sacred  office,  that  of  Amphipolus  or  Attend- 
ant Priest  of  Zeus  Olympius;  an  office  changed  annually,  appointed 
by  lot  (doubtless  under  some  conditions  of  qualification  which  are 
not  made  known  to  us),  and  intended,  like  the  Archon  Eponymus  at 
Athens,  as  the  recognized  name  to  distinguish  each  Syracusan  year. 
In  this  work  of  constitutional  reform,  as  well  as  in  all  the  labors  and 
adjustments  connected  with  the  new  settlers,  Timoleon  took  a  prom- 
inent part.  But  so  soon  as  the  new  constitution  was  consummated 
and  set  at  work,  he  declined  undertaking  any  specific  duties  or  exer- 
cising any  powers  under  it.  Enjoying  the  highest  measure  of  public 
esteem,  and  loaded  with  honorary  and  grateful  votes  from  the  peo- 
ple, he  had  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  virtue  to  prefer  living  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen ;  a  resolution  doubtless  promoted  by  his  increasing  failure 
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of  eyesight,  -which  presently  became  total  blindness.  He  dwelt  in 
the  house  assigned  to  him  by  public  vote  of  the  people,  which  he  had 
consecrated  to  the  Holy  God,  and  within  which  he  had  set  apart  a 
chapel  to  the  goddess  Automatia — the  goddess  under  whose  auspicea 
blessings  and  glory  came  as  it  were  of  themselves.  To  this  goddess 
he  offered  sacrifice,  as  the  great  and  constant  patroness  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Corinth  all  through  his  proceedings  in  Sicily. 

By  refusing  the  official  prominence  tendered  to  him,  and  by  keeping 
away  from  the  details  of  public  life,  Timoleon  escaped  the  jealousy 
sure  to  attend  upon  influence  so  prodigious  as  his.  But  in  truth,  for 
all  great  and  important  matters,  this  very  modesty  increased  instead 
of  diminishing  his  real  ascendency.  Here  as  elsewhere,  the  goddess 
Automatia  worked  for  him,  and  brought  to  him  docile  listeners 
without  his  own  seeking.  Though  the  Syracusans  transacted  their 
ordinary  business  through  others,  yet  when  any  matter  of  serious 
difficulty  occurred,  the  presence  of  Timoleon  was  specially  invoked 
in  the  discussion.  During  the  later  months  of  his  life,  when  he  had 
become  blind,  his  arrival  in  the  assembly  was  a  solemn  scene. 
Having  been  brought  in  his  car  drawn  by  mules  across  the  market- 
place to  the  door  of  the  theater  wherein  the  assembly  was  held,  at- 
tendants then  led  or  drew  the  car  into  the  theater  amid  the  assem- 
bled people,  who  testified  their  affection  by  the  warmest  shouts  and 
congratulations.  As  soon  as  he  had  returned  their  welcome,  and 
silence  was  restored,  the  discussion  to  which  he  had  been  invited 
took  place,  Timoleon  sitting  on  his  car  and  listening.  Having  heard 
the  matter  thus  debated,  he  delivered  his  own  opinion,  which  was 
usually  ratified  at  once  by  the  show  of  hands  of  the  assembly.  He 
then  took  leave  of  the  people  and  retired,  the  attendants  again  lead- 
ing the  car  out  of  the  theater,  and  the  same  cheers  of  attachment 
accompanying  his  departure ;  while  the  assembly  proceeded  with  its 
other  and  more  ordinary  business. 

Such  is  the  impressive  and  picturesque  description  given  (doubt- 
less by  Athanis  or  some  other  eye-witness)  of  the  relations  between 
the  Syracusan  people  and  the  blind  Timoleon,  after  his  power  had 
been  abdicated,  and  when  there  remained  to  him  nothing  except  his 
character  and  moral  ascendency.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  solemni- 
ties of  interposition,  here  recounted,  must  have  been  reserved  foir 
Jhose  cases  in  which  the  assembly  had  been  disturbed  by  some  un- 
usual violence  or  collision  of  parties.  For  such  critical  juncture,? , 
where  numbers  were  perhaps  nearly  balanced,  and  where  the  disap 
pointment  of  an  angry  minority  threatened  to  beget  some  permanent 
feud,  the  benefit  was  inestimable,  of  an  umpire  whom  both  parties 
revered,  and  before  whom  neither  thought  it  a  dishonor  to  yield. 
Keeping  aloof  from  the  details  and  embarrassments  of  daily  political 
life,  and  preserving  himself  (like  the  Salaminian  trireme,  to  use  a 
phrase  which  Plutarch  applies  to  Perikles,  at  Athens)  for  occasions 
at  once  momentous  and  difficult,  Timoleon  filled  up  a  gap  occasionally 
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dangerous  to  all  free  societies,  but  which  even  at  Athens  had  always 
remained  a  gap,  because  there  was  no  Athenian  at  once  actually 
worthy,  and  known  to  be  worthy,  to  fill  it.  "We  may  even  wonder 
how  he  continued  worthy,  when  the  intense  popular  sentiment  in  his 
favor  tended  so  strongly  to  turn  his  head,  and  when  no  contradiction 
or  censure  against  him  was  tolerated. 

Two  persons,  Laphystius  and  Demgenetus,  called  by  the  obnoxious 
names  of  sycophants  and  demagogues,  were  bold  enough  to  try  the 
experiment.  The  former  required  him  to  give  bail  in  a  lawsuit;  the 
latter,  in  a  public  discourse,  censured  various  parts  of  his  military 
campaigns.  The  public  indignation  against  both  these  men  was 
vehement;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Laphystius  applied  to 
Timoleon  a  legal  process  applicable  universally  to  every  citizen: 
what  may  have  been  the  pertinence  of  the  censures  of  Demaenetus, 
we  are  unable  to  say.  However,  Timoleon  availed  himself  of  the 
well-meant  impatience  of  the  people  to  protect  him  either  from  legal 
process  or  from  censure,  only  to  administer  to  them  a  serious  and 
valuable  lesson.  Protesting  against  all  interruption  to  the  legal  pro- 
cess of  Laphystius,  he  proclaimed  emphatically  that  this  was  the 
precise  purpose  for  which  he  had  so  long  labored,  and  combated — 
in  order  that  every  Syracusan  citizen  might  be  enabled  to  appeal  to 
the  laws  and  exercise  freely  his  legal  rights.  And  while  he  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  rebut  in  detail  the  objections  taken  against  his  pre- 
vious generalship,  he  publicly  declared  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  for 
having  granted  his  prayer  that  he  might  witness  all  Syracusans  in 
possession  of  full  liberty  of  speech. 

We  obtain  little  from  the  biographers  of  Timoleon,  except  a  few 
incidents,  striking,  impressive,  and  somewhat  theatrical,  like  those 
just  recounted.  But  what  is  really  important  is,  the  tone  and  tem- 
per which  these  incidents  reveal,  both  in  Timoleon  and  in  the  Syra- 
cusan people.  To  see  him  unperverted  by  a  career  of  superhuman 
success,  retaining  the  same  hearty  convictions  with  which  he  had 
started  from  Corinth;  renouncing  power,  the  most  ardent  of  all 
aspirations  with  a  Greek  politician,  and  descending  to  a  private  sta- 
tion, in  spite  of  every  external  inducement  to  the  contrary;  resist- 
ing the  temptation  to  impose  his  own  will  upon  the  people,  and 
respecting  their  free  speech  and  public  vote  in  a  manner  which  made 
it  imperatively  necessary  for  every  one  else  to  follow  his  example ; 
foregoing  command,  and  contenting  himself  with  advice  when  his 
opinion  was  asked — all  this  presents  a  model  of  genuine  and  intelli- 
gent public  spirit,  such  as  is  associated  with  few  other  names  except 
that  of  Timoleon.  That  the  Syracusan  people  should  have  yielded 
to  such  conduct  an  obedience  not  merely  voluntary,  but  heartfelt  and 
almost  reverential,  is  no  matter  of  wonder.  And  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  opinion  of  Timoleon,  tranquilly  and  unostentatiously 
consulted,  was  the  guiding  star  which  they  followed  on  most  points 
of  moment  or  difficulty;  over  and  above  those  of  exceptional  cases 
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of  aggravated  dissent  where  lie  was  called  in  with  such  imposing 
ceremony  as  an  umpire.  On  the  value  of  such  an  oracle  close  at 
hand  it  is  needless  to  insist;  especially  in  a  city  which  for  the  last 
half  century  had  known  nothing  but  the  dominion  of  force,  and 
amid  a  new  miscellaneous  aggregate  composed  of  Greek  settlers  from 
many  different  quarters. 

Timoleon  now  enjoyed,  as  he  had  amply  earned,  what  Xenophon 
calls  "that  good,  not  human,  but  divin-e — command  over  willing 
men — given  manifestly  to  persons  of  genuine  and  highly  trained 
temperance  of  character."  In  him  the  condition  indicated  by  Xeno- 
phon was  found  completely  realized — temperance  in  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word — not  simply  sobriety  and 
continence  (which  had  belonged  to  the  elder  Dionysius  also),  but  an 
absence  of  that  fatal  thirst  for  coercive  power  at  all  price,  which  in 
Greece  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  the  greater  crimes  and  enormities. 

Timoleon  lived  to  see  his  great  work  of  Sicilian  enfranchisement 
consummated,  to  carry  it  through  all  its  incipient  difficulties,  and  to 
see  it  prosperously  moving  on.  Not  Syracuse  alone,  but  the  other 
Grecian  cities  in  the  island  also,  enjoyed  under  their  revived  free 
institutions  a  state  of  security,  comfort,  and  affluence,  to  which  they 
had  been  long  strangers.  The  lands  became  again  industriously 
tilled;  the  fertile  soil  yielded  anew  abundant  exports;  the  temples 
were  restored  from  their  previous  decay,  and  adorned  with  the  votive 
offerings  of  pious  munificence.  The  same  state  of  prosperous  and 
active  freedom,  which  had  followed  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Gelon- 
ian  dynasty  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  and  lasted  about 
fifty  years,  without  either  despots  within  or  invaders  from  without — 
was  now  again  made  prevalent  throughout  Sicily  under  the  auspices 
of  Timoleon.  It  did  not  indeed  last  so  long.  It  was  broken  up  in 
the  year  316  B.C.,  twenty-four  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus, 
by  the  despot  Agathokles,  whose  father  was  among  the  immigrants 
to  Syracuse  under  the  settlement  of  Timoleon.  But  the  interval  of 
security  and  freedom  with  which  Sicily  was  blessed  between  these 
two  epochs,  she  owed  to  the  generous  patriotism  and  intelligent 
counsel  of  Timoleon.  There  are  few  other  names  among  the  Grecian 
annals,  with  which  we  can  connect  so  large  an  amount  of  predeter- 
mined and  beneficent  result. 

Endeared  to  the  Syracusans  as  a  common  father  and  benefactor, 
and  exhibited  as  their  hero  to  all  visitors  from  Greece,  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  amid  the  fullness  of  affectionate  honor.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Syracusans,  that  remainder  was  but  too  short; 
for  he  died  of  an  illness  apparently  slight,  in  the  year  337-336  B.C. — 
three  or  four  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus.  Profound  and 
unfeigned  was  the  sorrow  which  his  death  excited,  universally 
throughout  Sicily.  Not  merely  the  Syracusans,  but  crowds  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  island,  attended  to  do  honor  to  his  funeral,  which 
was  splendidly  celebrated  at  the  public  cost.     Some  of  the  chesen 
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youths  of  the  city  carried  the  bier  whereon  his  body  was  deposited : 
a  countless  procession  of  men  and  women  followed  in  their  festival 
attire,  crowned  with  wreaths  and  mingling  with  their  tears  admira- 
tion and  envy  for  their  departed  liberator.  The  procession  was  made 
to  pass  over  that  ground  which  presented  the  most  honorable  me- 
mento of  Timoleou;  where  the  demolished  Dionysian  stronghold 
had  once  reared  its  head,  and  where  the  court  of  justice  was  now 
placed,  at  the  entrance  of  Ortygia.  At  length  it  reached  the  Nekrop- 
olis,  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  where  a  massive  funeral  pile 
had  been  prepared.  As  soon  as  the  bier  had  been  placed  on  this  pile, 
and  fire  was  about  to  be  applied,  the  herald  Demetrius,  distinguished 
for  the  powers  of  his  voice,  proclaimed  with  loud  announcement  as 
follows : 

"The  Syracusan  people  solemnize,  at  the  cost  of  200  minse,  the 
funeral  of  this  man,  the  Corinthian  Timoleon  son  of  Timodemus. 
They  have  passed  a  vote  to  honor  him  for  all  future  time  with  festi- 
val matches  in  music,  horse  and  chariot  race,  and  gymnastics — 
because,  after  having  put  down  the  despots,  subdued  the  foreign 
enemy,  and  recolonized  the  greatest  among  the  ruined  cities,  he 
restored  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  their  constitution  and  laws. " 

A  sepulchral  monument,  seemingly  with  this  inscription  recorded 
on  it,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Timoleon  in  the  agora  of  Syra- 
cuse. To  this  monument  other  buildings  were  presently  annexed; 
porticoes  for  the  assembling  of  persons  in  business  or  conversation — 
and  palaestrae,  for  the  exercises  of  youths.  The  aggregate  of  buildings 
all  taken  together  was  called  the  Timoleontion. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeroneia  had  taken  place 
the  year  before  Timoleou's  decease,  and  that  his  native  city  Corinth  as 
well  as  all  her  neighbors  were  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
degradation  of  subject-towns  of  Macedonia,  we  shall  not  regret,  for 
his  sake,  that  a  timely  death  relieved  him  from  so  mournful  a  spec- 
tacle. It  was  owing  to  him  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  rescued, 
for  nearly  one  generation,  from  the  like  fate.  He  had  the  rare  glory 
of  maintaining  to  the  end,  and  executing  to  the  full,  the  promise  of 
liberation  with  which  he  had  gone  forth  from  Corinth.  His  early 
years  had  been  years  of  acute  suffering — and  that,  too,  incurred  in 
the  cause  of  freedom — arising  out  of  the  death  of  his  brother;  his 
later  period,  manifesting  the  like  sense  of  duty  under  happier  aus- 
pices, had  richly  repaid  him,  by  successes  overpassing  all  reasonable 
expectation,  and  by  the  ample  flow  of  gratitude  and  attachment 
poured  forth  to  him  amid  the  liberated  Sicilians.  His  character 
appears  most  noble,  and  most  instructive,  if  we  contrast  him  with  Dion. 
Timoleon  had  been  brought  up  as  the  citizen  of  a  free,  though  oligar- 
chical community  in  Greece,  surrounded  by  other  free  communities, 
and  amid  universal  hatred  of  despots.  The  politicians  whom  he  had 
learnt  to  esteem  were  men  trained  in  this  school,  maintaining  a  quali- 
fied ascendency  against  more  or  less  of  open  competition  from  rivals, 
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and  obliged  to  look  for  the  means  of  carrying  their  views  apart  from 
simple  dictation.  Moreover,  the  person  whom  Timoleon  had  selected 
for  his  peculiar  model,  was  Epaminondas,  the  noblest  model  that 
Greece  afforded.  It  was  to  this  example  that  Timoleon  owed  in 
part  his  energetic  patriotism  combined  with  freedom  from  personal 
ambition — his  gentleness  of  political  antipathy— and  the  perfect 
habits  of  conciliatory  and  popular  dealing — which  he  manifested 
amid  so  many  new  and  trying  scenes  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

Now  the  education  of  Dion  (as  I  have  recounted  in  the  preceding 
chapter)  had  been  something  totally  different.  He  was  the  member 
of  a  despotic  family,  and  had  learnt  his  experience  under  the  ener- 
getic, but  perfectly  self-willed,  march  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Of 
the  temper  or  exigencies  of  a  community  of  freemen,  he  had  never 
learnt  to  take  account.  Plunged  in  this  corrupting  atmosphere,  he 
had  nevertheless  imbibed  generous  and  public- spirited  aspirations: 
he  had  come  to  hold  in  abhorrence  a  government  of  will,  and  to  look 
for  glory  in  contributing  to  replace  it  by  a  qualified  freedom  and  a 
government  of  laws.  But  the  source  from  which  he  drank  was,  the 
Academy  and  its  illustrious  teacher  Plato;  not  from  practical  life,  nor 
from  the  best  practical  politicians  like  Epaminondas.  Accordingly, 
he  had  imbibed  at  the  same  time  the  idea,  that  though  despotism  was 
a  bad  thing,  government  thoroughly  popular  was  a  bad  thing  also; 
that,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  down  the  despotism,  it 
lay  with  him  to  determine  how  much  liberty  he  would  allow,  or  what 
laws  he  would  sanction,  for  the  community;  that  instead  of  a  despot, 
he  was  to  become  a  despotic  lawgiver. 

Here  then  lay  the  main  difference  between  the  two  conquerors  of 
Dionysius.  The  mournful  letters  written  by  Plato  after  the  death  of 
Dion  contrast  strikingly  with  the  enviable  end  of  Timoleon,  and  with 
the  grateful  inscription  of  the  Syracusans  on  his  tomb. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

CENTRAL   GREECE:   THE  ACCESSION   OF  PHILIP  OP  MACEDON  TO   THE 
BIRTH   OF  ALEXANDER,    359-356   B.C. 

My  last  preceding  chapters  have  followed  the  history  of  the  Sicil- 
ian Greeks  through  long  years  of  despotism,  suffering,  and  impover- 
ishment, into  a  period  of  renovated  freedom  and  comparative  hap- 
piness, accomplished  under  the  beneficent  auspices  of  Timoleon, 
between  344-336  B.C.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  resume  the  thread  of 
events  in  Central  Greece,  at  the  point  where  they  were  left  at  the 
close  of  the  eightieth  chapter — the  accession  of  Philip  of  Macedon  in 
360-359  B.C.  The  death  of  Philip  took  place  in  336  B.C.;  and  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  will  bring  before  us  the  last  struggles  of  full 
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Hellenic  freedom;  a  result  standing  in  melancholy  contrast  with  the 
achievements  of  the  contemporary  liberator  Timoleon  in  Sicily. 

No  such  struggles  could  have  appeared  within  the  limits  of  possi* 
bility,  even  to  the  most  far-sighted  politician  either  of  Greece  or  of 
Macedon — at  the  time  when  Philip  mounted  the  throne.  Among  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  most  Grecian  cities,  Macedonia  then  passed 
wholly  unnoticed;  in  Athens,  Olynthus,  Thasus,  Thessaly,  and  a  few 
others,  it  formed  an  item  not  without  moment,  yet  by  no  means  of 
first-rate  magnitude. 

The  Hellenic  world  was  now  in  a  state  different  from  anything 
which  had  been  seen  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  in  480-479  B.C. 
The  defeat  and  degradation  of  Sparta  had  set  free  the  inland  states 
from  the  only  presiding  city  whom  they  had  ever  learned  to  look  up 
to.  Her  imperial  ascendency,  long  possessed  and  grievously  abused, 
had  been  put  down  by  the  successes  of  Epaminondas  and  the  The- 
bans.  She  was  no  longer  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  subordi- 
nate allies,  sending  deputies  to  her  periodical  synods — submitting 
their  external  politics  to  her  influence — placing  their  military  contin- 
gents under  command  of  her  officers  (xenagi) — and  even  administering 
their  internal  government  through  oligarchies  devoted  to  her  purposes, 
with  the  re-enforcement,  wherever  needed,  of  a  Spartan  harmost  and 
garrison.  She  no  longer  found  on  her  northern  frontier  a  number  of 
detached  Arcadian  villages,  each  separately  manageable  under 
leaders  devoted  to  her,  and  furnishing  her  with  hardy  soldiers ;  nor 
had  she  the  friendly  city  of  Tegea,  tied  to  her  by  a  long-standing 
philo-Laconian  oligarchy  and  tradition.  Under  the  strong  revolution 
of  feeling  which  followed  on  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  Leuktra, 
the  small  Arcadian  communities,  encouraged  and  guided  by  Epami- 
nondas, had  consolidated  themselves  into  "the  great  fortified  city  of 
Megalopolis,  now  the  center  of  a  Pan-Arcadian  confederacy,  with  a 
synod  (called  the  Ten  Thousand)  frequently  assembled  there  to  de- 
cide upon  matters  of  interest  and  policy  common  to  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Arcadian  name.  Tegea  too  had  undergone  a  political 
revolution;  so  that  these  two  cities,  conterminous  with  each  other 
and  forming  together  the  northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  converted  her 
Arcadian  neighbors  from  valuable  instruments  into  formidable  ene- 
mies. 

But  this  loss  of  foreign  auxiliary  force  and  dignity  was  not  the 
worst  which  Sparta  had  suffered.  On  her  north-western  frontier 
(conterminous  also  with  Megalopolis)  stood  the  newly-constituted  city 
of  Messene,  representing  an  amputation  of  nearly  one-half  of  Spartan 
territory  and  substance.  The  western  and  more' fertile  half  of  La- 
conia  had  been  severed  from  Sparta,  and  was  divided  between  Mes- 
sene and  various  other  independent  cities;  being  tilled  chiefly  by 
those  who  had  once  been  Perioeki  and  Helots  of  Sparta. 

In  the  phase  of  Grecian  history  on  which  we  are  now  about  to 
enter — when  the  collective  Hellenic  world,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
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invasion  of  Xerxes,  was  about  to  be  thrown  upon  its  defense  against 
a  foreign  enemy  from  Macedonia — this  altered  position  of  Sparta 
was  a  circumstance  of  grave  moment.  Not  only  were  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  disunited,  and  deprived  of  their  common  chief;  but  Megal- 
opolis and  Messene,  knowing  the  intense  hostility  of  Sparta  against 
them — and  her  great  superiority  of  force,  even  reduced  as  she  was, 
to  all  that  they  could  muster — lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  her  attack. 
Their  neighbors  the  Argeians,  standing  erfemies  of  Sparta,  were  well- 
disposed  to  protect  them;  but  such  aid  was  insufficient  for  their 
defense,  without  extra-Peloponnesian  alliance.  Accordingly  we 
shall  find  them  leaning  upon  the  support  either  of  Thebes  or  of 
Athens,  whichever  could  be  had;  and  ultimately  even  welcoming 
the  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  protector  against  the  inexpiable 
hostility  of  Sparta.  Elis — placed  in  the  same  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  Triphylia,  as  Sparta  with  reference  to  Messene — complained 
that  the  Triphylians,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  subjects,  had  been 
admitted  as  freemen  into  the  Arcadian  federation.  We  shall  find 
Sparta  endeavoring  to  engage  Elis  in  political  combinations,  intended 
to  insure,  to  both,  the  recovery  of  lost  dominion.  Of  these  combina- 
tions more  will  be  said  hereafter ;  at  present  I  merely  notice  the  gen- 
eral fact  that  the  degradation  of  Sparta,  combined  with  her  perpetu- 
ally menaced  aggression  against  Messene  and  Arcadia,  disorganized 
Peloponnesus,  and  destroyed  its  powers  of  Pan-Hellenic  defense 
against  the  new  foreign  enemy  now  slowly  arising. 

The  once  powerful  Peloponnesian  system  was  in  fact  completely 
broken  up.  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Phlius,  Trcezen,  and  Epidaurus,  valu- 
able as  secondary  states  and  as  allies  of  Sparta,  were  now  detached 
from  all  political  combination,  aiming  only  to  keep  clear,  each  for 
itself,  of  all  share  in  collision  between  Sparta  and  Thebes.  It  would 
appear  also  that  Corinth  had  recently  been  oppressed  and  disturbed 
by  the  temporary  despotism  of  Timophanes,  described  in  my  last 
chapter;  though  the  date  of  that  event  cannot  be  precisely  made  out. 

But  the  grand  and  preponderating  forces  of  Hellas  now  resided, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  without,  and  not  within,  Pelopon- 
nesus; at  Athens  and  Thebes.  Both  these  cities  were  in  full  vigor 
and  efficiency.  Athens  had  a  numerous  fleet,  a  flourishing  com- 
merce, a  considerable  body  of  maritime  and  insular  allies,  sending 
deputies  to  her  synod  and  contributing  to  a  common  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  joint  security.  She  was  by  far  the  greatest  mari- 
time power  in  Greece.  I  have  recounted  in  preceding  chapters,  how 
her  general  Timotheus  had  acquired  for  her  the  important  island  of 
Samos,  together  with  Pydna,  Methone,  and  Potidaea,  in  theThermaic 
Gulf;  how  he  failed  (as  Iphikrates  had  failed  before  him)  in  more 
than  one  attempt  upon  Amphipolis;  how  he  planted  Athenian  con- 
quest and  settlers  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese;  which  territory,  after 
having  been  attacked  and  endangered  by  the  Thracian  prince  Kotys, 
was  regained  by  the  continued  efforts  of  Athens  in  the  year  358  B.C. 
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Athens  had  sustained  no  considerable  loss,  during  the  struggles 
which  ended  in  the  pacification  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia;  and 
her  condition  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been  better  than  it  had 
ever  been  since  her  disasters  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  power  of  Thebes  also  was  imposing  and  formidable.  She  had 
indeed  lost  many  of  those  Peloponnesian  allies  who  formed  the  over- 
whelming array  of  Epaminondas,  when  he  first  invaded  Lacouia, 
under  the  fresh  anti-Spartan  impulse  immediately  succeeding  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.  She  retained  only  Argos,  together  with  Tegea, 
Megalopolis,  and  Messene.  The  three  last  added  little  to  her  strength, 
and  needed  her  watchful  support;  a  price  which  Epaminondas  had 
been  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  frontier 
against  Sparta.  But  the  body  of  extra-Peloponnesian  allies  grouped 
round  Thebes  was  still  considerable;  the  Phokians  and  Lokriaus,  the 
Malians,  the  Herakleots,  most  of  the  Thessalians,  and  most  (if  not 
all)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eubcea;  perhaps  also  the  Akarnanians. 
The  Phokians  were  indeed  reluctant  allies,  disposed  to  circumscribe 
their  obligations  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  mutual  defense  in 
case  of  invasion;  and  we  shall  presently  find  the  relations  between 
the  two  becoming  positively  hostile.  Besides  these  allies,  the  The- 
bans  possessed  the  valuable  position  of  Oropus,  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Attica ;  a  town  which  had  been  wrested  from  Athens  six 
years  before,  to  the  profound  mortification  of  the  Athenians. 

But  over  and  above  allies  without  Boeotia,  Thebes  had  prodigiously 
increased  the  power  of  her  city  within  Boeotia.  She  had  appropri- 
ated to  herself  the  territories  of  Plataea  and  Thespiee  on  her  southern 
frontier,  and  of  Koroneia  and  Orchomenus  near  upon  her  north- 
ern; by  conquest  and  partial  expulsion  of  their  prior  inhabitants. 
How  and  when  these  acquisitions  had  been  brought  about,  has  been 
already  explained:  here  I  merely  recall  the  fact,  to  appreciate  the 
position  of  Thebes  in  359  B.C. — That  these  four  towns,  having  been 
in  372  B.C.  autonomous — joined  with  her  only  by  the  definite  obliga- 
tions of  the  Boeotian  confederacy — and  partly  even  in  actual  hostility 
against  her — had  now  lost  their  autonomy  with  their  free  citizens, 
and  had  become  absorbed  into  her  property  and  sovereignty.  The 
domain  of  Thebes  thus  extended  across  Boeotia  from  the  frontiers  of 
Phokis  on  the  north-west  to  the  frontiers  of  Attica  on  the  south. 

The  new  position  thus  acquired  by  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  extinguishing  three  or  four  autonomous  cities,  is  a  fact 
of  much  moment  in  reference  to  the  period  now  before  us;  not  sim- 
ply because  it  swelled  the  power  and  pride  of  the  Thebans  them- 
selves; but  also  because  it  raised  a  strong  body  of  unfavorable  senti- 
ment against  them  in  the  Hellenic  mind.  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  Spartans  had  lost  nearly  one-half  of  Laconia,  the  Thebans  had 
annexed  to  their  own  city  one-third  of  the  free  Boeotian  territory. 
The  revival  of  free  Messenian  citizenship,  after  a  suspended  existence 
of  more  than  two  centuries,  had  recently  been  welcomed  with  uni- 
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versal  satisfaction.  How  much  would  that  same  feeling  be  shocked 
when  Thebes  extinguished,  for  her  own  aggrandizement,  four  autono- 
mous communities,  all  of  her  own  Boeotian  kindred— one  of  these 
communities  too  being  Orchomenus,  respected  both  for  its  antiquity 
and  its  traditionary  legends!  Little  pains  were  taken  to  canvass  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  inquire  whether  Thebes  had  ex- 
ceeded the  measure  of  rigor  warranted  by  the  war-code  of  the  time. 
In  the  patriotic  and  national  conceptions  o*f  every  Greek,  Hellas  con- 
sisted of  an  aggregate  of  autonomous,  fraternal,  city-communities. 
The  extinction  of  any  one  of  these  was  like  the  amputation  of  a  limb 
from  the  organized  body.  Repugnance  toward  Thebes,  arising  out 
of  these  proceedings,  affected  strongly  the  public  opinion  of  the  time, 
and  manifests  itself  especially  in  the  language  of  Athenian  orators, 
exaggerated  by  mortification  on  account  of  the  loss  of  Oropus. 

The  great  body  of  Thessalians,  as  well  as  the  Magnetes  and  the 
Phthiot  Achaeans,  were  among  those  subject  to  the  ascendency  of 
Thebes.  Even  the  powerful  and  cruel  despot,  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
was  numbered  in  this  catalogue.  The  cities  of  fertile  Tbessaly, 
possessed  by  powerful  oligarchies  with  numerous  dependent  serfs, 
were  generally  a  prey  to  intestine  conflict  and  municipal  rivalry  with 
each  other;  disorderly  as  well  as  faithless.  The  Aleuadae,  chiefs  at 
Larissa — and  the  Skopadae,  at  Krannon — had  been  once  the  ascendant 
families  in  the  country.  But  in  the  hands  of  Lykophron  and  the 
energetic  Jason,  Pherae  had  been  exalted  to  the  first  rank.  Under 
Jason  as  tagus  (federal  general),  the  whole  force  of  Thessaly  was 
united,  together  with  a  large  number  of  circumjacent  tributaries, 
Macedonian,  Epirotic,  Dolopian,  etc.,  and  a  well-organized  standing 
army  of  mercenaries  besides.  He  could  muster  8,000  cavalry,  20,000 
hoplites,  and  peltasts  or  light  infantry  in  numbers  far  more  consid- 
erable. A  military  power  of  such  magnitude,  in  the  hands  of  one 
alike  able  and  aspiring,  raised  universal  alarm,  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  employed  in  some  great  scheme  of  conquest,  either  within 
or  without  Greece,  had  not  Jason  been  suddenly  cut  off  by  assassi- 
nation in  370  B.C.,  in  the  year  succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  His 
brothers  Polyphronand  Polydorus  succeeded  to  his  position  as  tagus, 
but  not  to  his  abilities  or  influence.  The  latter,  a  brutal  tyrant,  put 
to  death  the  former,  and  was  in  his  turn  slain,  after  a  short  interval, 
by  a  successor  yet  worse,  his  nephew  Alexander,  who  lived  and  re- 
tained power  at  Pherae,  for  about  ten  years  (868-358  B.C.). 

During  a  portion  of  that  time  Alexander  contended  with  success 
against  the  Thebans,  and  maintained  his  ascendency  in  Thessaly. 
But  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia  in  362  B.C.,  he  had  been  reduced 
into  the  condition  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Thebes,  and  had  furnished 
a  contingent  to  the  army  which  marched  under  Epaminondas  into 
Peloponnesus.  During  the  year  362-361  B.C.,  he  even  turned  his 
hostilities  against  Athens,  the  enemy  of  Thebes;  carrying  on  a  naval 
war  against  her,  not  without  partial  success,  and  damage  to  her  com- 
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merce.  And  as  the  foreign  ascendency  of  Thebes  everywhere  was 
probably  impaired  by  the  death  of  her  great  leader  Epaminondas, 
Alexander  of  Pberse  recovered  strength;  continuing  to  be  the  great- 
est potentate  in  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant,  until 
the  time  of  his  death  in  the  beginning  of  359  B.C.  He  then  perished, 
in  the  vigor  of  age  and  in  the  fullness  of  power.  Against  oppressed 
subjects  or  neighbors  he  could  take  security  by  means  of  mercenary 
guards ;  but  he  was  slain  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife  Thebe  and 
the  act  of  her  brothers: — a  memorable  illustration  of  the  general 
position  laid  down  by  Xenophon,  that  the  Grecian  despot  could  cal- 
culate neither  on  security  nor  on  affection  anywhere,  and  that  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  were  to  be  found  among  his  own  household 
or  kindred.  The  brutal  life  of  Alexander,  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
proceedings,  had  inspired  his  wife  with  mingled  hatred  and  fear. 
Moreover  she  had  learned  from  words  dropped  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
that  he  was  intending  to  put  to  death  her  brothers  Tisiphonus,  Pytho- 
laus,  and  Lykophron — and  along  with  them  herself;  partly  because 
she  was  childless,  and  he  had  formed  the  design  of  remarrying  with 
the  widow  of  the  late  despot  Jason,  who  resided  at  Thebes.  Accord- 
ingly Thebe,  apprising  her  brothers  of  their  peril,  concerted  with 
them  the  means  of  assassinating  Alexander.  The  bed-chamber  which 
she  shared  with  him  was  in  an  upper  story,  accessible  only  by  a 
removable  staircase  or  ladder;  at  the  foot  of  which  there  lay  every 
night  a  fierce  mastiff  in  chains,  and  a  Thracian  soldier  tattooed  after 
the  fashion  of  his  country.  The  whole  house  moreover  was  regularly 
occupied  by  a  company  of  guards;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ward- 
robe and  closets  of  Thebe  were  searched  every  evening  for  concealed 
weapons.  These  numerous  precautions  of  mistrust,  however,  were 
baffled  by  her  artifice.  She  concealed  her  brothers  during  all  the  day 
in  a  safe  adjacent  hiding-place.  At  night,  Alexander,  coming  to  bed 
intoxicated,  soon  fell  fast  asleep :  upon  which  Thebe  stole  out  of  the 
room — directed  the  dog  to  be  removed  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
under  pretense  that  the  despot  wished  to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose — 
and  then  called  her  armed  brothers.  After  spreading  wool  upon  the 
stairs,  in  order  that  their  tread  might  be  noiseless,  she  went  again  up 
into  the  bedroom,  and  brought  away  the  sword  of  Alexander,  which 
always  hung  near  him.  Notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  how- 
ever, the  three  young  men  still  trembling  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
risk,  hesitated  to  mount  the  stair;  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  so,  except  by  her  distinct  threat,  that  if  they  flinched,  she 
would  awaken  Alexander  and  expose  them.  At  length  they 
mounted,  and  entered  the  bed-chamber,  wherein  a  lamp  was  burn- 
ing; while  Thebe,  having  opened  the  door  for  them,  again  closed  it, 
and  posted  herself  to  hold  the  bar.  The  brothers  then  approached 
the  bed ;  one  seized  the  sleeping  despot  by  the  feet,  another  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  and  the  third  with  a  sword  thrust  him  through. 
After  successfully  and  securely  consummating  this  deed,  popular  oa 
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account  of  the  odious  character  of  the  slain  despot,  Thebe  contrived 
to  win  over  the  mercenary  troops,  and  to  insure  the  scepter  to  her- 
self and  her  eldest  brother  Tisiphonus.  After  this  change,  it  would 
appear  that  the  power  of  the  new  princes  was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
Alexander  had  been,  so  that  additional  elements  of  weakness  and 
discord  were  introduced  into  Thessaly.  This  is  to  be  noted  as 
one  of  the  material  circumstances  paving  the  way  for  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  acquire  ascendency  in  Greece— as  will  hereafter  appear. 

It  was  in  the  year  360-359  B.C.,  that  Perdikkas,  elder  brother  and 
predecessor  of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  was  slain,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age.  He  perished,  according  to  one  account,  in  a  bloody 
battle  with  the  Illyrians,  wherein  4,000  Macedonians  fell  also;  ac- 
cording to  another  statement,  by  the  hands  of  assassins  and  the 
treacherous  subornation  of  his  mother  Eurydike. 

Of  the  exploits  of  Perdikkas  during  the  five  years  of  his  reign  we 
know  little.  He  had  assisted  the  Athenian  general  Timotheus  in  war 
against  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  and  in  the  capture  of  Pydna,  Po- 
tidsea,  Torone,  and  other  neighboring  places;  while  on  the  other  hand 
he  had  opposed  the  Athenians  in  their  attempt  against  Amphipolis, 
securing  that  important  place  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  both  against 
them  and  for  himself.  He  was  engaged  in  serious  conflict  with  the 
Illyrians.  It  appears  too  that  he  was  not  without  some  literary 
inclinations — was  an  admirer  of  intellectual  men,  and  in  correspond- 
ence with  Plato  at  Athens.  Distinguished  philosophers  or  sophists, 
like  Plato  and  Isokrates,  enjoyed  renown,  combined  with  a  certain 
measure  of  influence,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  Grecian 
world.  Forty  years  before,  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia  had  shown 
favor  to  Plato,  then  a  young  man,  as  well  as  to  his  master  Sokrates. 
Amyntas,  the  father  both  of  Perdikkas  and  of  Philip,  had  throughout 
his  reign  cultivated  the  friendship  of  leading  Athenians,  especially 
Iphikrates and  Timotheus;  the  former  of  whom  he  had  even  adopted 
as  his  son;  Aristotle,  afterward  so  eminent  as  a  philosopher  (son  of 
Nikomachus  the  confidential  physician  of  Amyntas),  had  been  for  some 
time  studying  at  Athens  as  a  pupil  of  Plato;  moreover  Perdikkas 
during  his  reign  had  resident  with  him  a  friend  of  the  philosopher — 
Euphrseus  of  Oreus.  Perdikkas  lent  himself  much  to  the  guidance  of 
EuphraBus,  who  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  associates,  and  per- 
mitted none  to  be  his  guests  except  persons  of  studious  habits;  thus 
exciting  much  disgust  among  the  military  Macedonians.  It  is  a  sig- 
nal testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Plato,  that  we  find  his  advice 
courted,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  Dionysius  the  younger  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  by  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Plato,  conveyed  through  Euphraeus,  Perdik- 
kas was  induced  to  bestow  upon  his  own  brother  Philip  a  portion  of 
territory  or  an  appanage  in  Macedonia.  In  368  B.C.  (during  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  elder  brother  of  Perdikkas  and  Philip),  Pelopidas  had 
reduced  Macedonia  to  part'*1  Qnbniission,  and  had  taken  hostages  for 
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its  fidelity;  among  which  hostages  was  the  youthful  Philip,  then 
about  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  this  character  Philip  remained  about 
two  or  three  years  at  Thebes.  How  or  when  he  left  that  city,  we 
cannot  clearly  make  out.  He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Macedonia 
after  the  murder  of  Alexander  by  Ptolemy  Alorites;  probably  with- 
out opposition  from  the  Thebans,  since  his  value  as  a  hostage  was 
then  diminished.  The  fact  that  he  was  confided  (together  with  his 
brother  Perdikkas)  by  his  mother  Eurydike  to  the  protection  of  the 
Athenian  general  Iphikrates,  then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia — has 
been  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter.  How  Philip  fared  during  the 
regency  of  Ptolemy  Alorites  in  Macedonia,  we  do  not  know;  we 
might  even  suspect  that  he  would  return  back  to  Thebes  as  a  safer 
residence.  But  when  his  brother  Perdikkas,  having  slain  Ptolemy 
Alorites,  became  king,  Philip  resided  in  Macedonia,  and  even  ob- 
tained from  Perdikkas  (as  already  stated),  through  the  persuasion  of 
Plato,  a  separate  district  to  govern  as  subordinate.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  death  of  Perdikkas  in  360-359 B.C.;  organizing  a  separate 
military  force  of  his  own  (like  Derdas  in  382  B.C.,  when  the  Lace- 
daemonians made  war  upon  Olynthus);  and  probably  serving  at  its 
head  in  the  wars  carried  on  by  his  brother. 

The  time  passed  by  Philip  at  Thebes,  however,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  an  event  of  much  importance  in  deter- 
mining his  future  character.  Though  detained  at  Thebes,  Philip  was 
treated  with  courtesy  and  respect.  He  resided  with  Pammenes,  one 
of  the  principal  citizens;  he  probably  enjoyed  good  literary  and 
rhetorical  teaching,  since  as  a  speaker,  in  after  life,  he  possessed  con- 
siderable talent;  and  he  may  also  have  received  some  instruction  in. 
philosophy,  though  he  never  subsequently  manifested  any  taste  for 
it,  and  though  the  assertion  of  his  having  been  taught  by  Pythago- 
reans merits  little  credence.  But  the  lesson,  most  indelible  of  all, 
which  he  imbibed  at  Thebes,  was  derived  from  the  society  and  from 
the  living  example  of  men  like  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas.  These 
were  leading  citizens,  manifesting  those  qualities  which  insured  for 
them  the  steady  admiration  of  a  free  community — and  of  a  Theban 
community,  more  given  to  action  than  to  speech;  moreover  they 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  military  leaders — one  of  them  the 
ablest  organizer  and  the  most  scientific  tactician  of  his  day.  The 
spectacle  of  the  Theban  military  force,  excellent  both  as  cavalry  and 
as  iufantry,  under  the  training  of  such  a  man  as  Epaminondas,  was 
eminently  suggestive  to  a  young  Macedonian  prince;  and  became 
still  more  efficacious  when  combined  with  the  personal  conversation 
of  the  victor  of  Leuktra — the  first  man  whom  Philip  learnt  to  admire, 
and  whom  he  strove  to  imitate  in  his  military  career.  His  mind  was 
early  stored  with  the  most  advanced  strategic  ideas  of  the  day,  and 
thrown  into  the  track  of  reflection,  comparison,  and  invention,  on  the 
art  of  war. 

When  transferred  from  Thebes,  to  the  subordinate  government  of 
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a  district  in  Macedonia  under  his  elder  brother  Perdikkas,  Philip 
organized  a  military  force;  and  in  so  doing  had  the  opportunity  of 
applying  to  practice,  though  at  first  on  a  limited  scale,  the  lessons 
learnt  from  the  illustrious  Thebans.  He  was  thus  at  the  head  of 
troops  belonging  to  and  organized  by  himself — when  the  unexpected 
death  of  Perdikkas  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne.  But  it  was  a  prospect  full  of  doubt  and  hazard.  Perdikkas 
had  left  an  infant  son ;  there  existed,  moreover,  three  princes,  Arche- 
laus,  Aridasus,  and  Menelaus,  sons  of  Amyntas  by  another  wife  or 
mistress  Gygsea,  and  therefore  half-brothers  of  Perdikkas  and  Philip: 
there  were  also  two  other  pretenders  to  the  crown — Pausanias  (who 
had  before  aspired  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Amyntas), 
seconded  by  a  Thracian  prince — and  Argaeus,  aided  by  the  Athe- 
nians. To  these  dangers  was  to  be  added,  attack  from  the  neighbor- 
ing barbaric  nations,  Illyrians,  Paeonians,  and  Thracians — always 
ready  to  assail  and  plunder  Macedonia  at  every  moment  of  intestine 
weakness.  It  would  appear  that  Perdikkas,  shortly  before  his  death, 
had  sustained  a  severe  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  4,000  men,  from  the 
Illyrians:  his  death  followed,  either  from  a  wound  then  received,  or 
by  the  machinations  of  his  mother  Eurydike.  Perhaps  both  the 
wound  in  battle  and  the  assassination  may  be  real  facts. 

Philip  at  first  assumed  the  government  of  the  country  as  guardian 
of  his  young  nephew  Amyntas  the  son  of  Perdikkas.  But  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  conjuncture  were  so  formidable,  that  the  Macedonians 
around  constrained  him  to  assume  the  crown.  Of  his  three  half- 
brothers,  he  put  to  death  one,  and  was  only  prevented  from  killing 
the  other  two  by  their  flight  into  exile;  we  shall  find  them  hereafter 
at  Olynthus.  They  had  either  found,  or  were  thought  likely  to  find, 
a  party  in  Macedonia  to  sustain  their  pretensions  to  the  crown. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  in  Macedonia,  though  descending  in 
a  particular  family,  was  open  to  frequent  and  bloody  dispute  between 
the  individual  members  of  that  family,  and  usually  fell  to  the  most 
daring  and  unscrupulous  among  them.  None  but  an  energetic  man, 
indeed,  could  well  maintain  himself  there,  especially  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Philip's  accession.  The  Macedonian  monarchy  has 
been  called  a  limited  monarchy;  and  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word, 
this  proposition  is  true.  But  what  the  limitations  were,  or  how  they 
were  made  operative,  we  do  not  know.  That  there  were  some 
ancient  forms  and  customs,  which  the  king  habitually  respected,  we 
cannot  doubt:  as  there  probably  were  also  among  the  Illyrian  tribes, 
the  Epirots,  and  others  of  the  neighboring  warlike  nations.  A  gen- 
eral assembly  was  occasionally  convened,  for  the  purpose  of  consent- 
ing to  some  important  proposition,  or  trying  some  conspicuous 
accused  person.  But  though  such  ceremonies  were  recognized  and 
sometimes  occurred,  the  occasions  were  rare  in  which  they  interposed 
any  serious  constitutional  check  upon  the  regal  authority.  The  facts 
of  Macedonian  history,  as  far  as  they  come  before  us,  exhibit  the 
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kings  acting  on  their  own  feelings  and  carrying  out  their  own 
schemes — consulting  whom  they  please  and  when  they  please — sub- 
ject only  to  the  necessity  of  not  offending  too  violently  the  senti- 
ments of  that  military  population  whom  they  commanded.  ^  Philip 
and  Alexander,  combining  regal  station  with  personal  ability  and 
unexampled  success,  were  more  powerful  than  any  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Each  of  them  required  extraordinary  efforts  from  their  sol- 
diers, whom  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  keep  in  willing  obedience 
and  attachment;  just  as  Jason  of  Phera3  had  done  before  with  his 
standing  army  of  mercenaries.  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
army  manifests  itself  as  the  only  power  by  his  side,  to  which  even  he 
is  constrained  occasionally  to  bow;  after  his  death,  its  power  becomes 
for  a  time  still  more  ascendant.  But  so  far  as  the  history  of  Mace- 
donia is  known  to  us,  I  perceive  no  evidence  of  co-ordinate  political 
bodies,  or  standing  apparatus  (either  aristocratical  or  popular)  to 
check  the  power  of  the  king — such  as  to  justify  in  any  way  the  com- 
parison drawn  by  a  modern  historian  between  the  Macedonian  and 
English  constitutions. 

The  first  proceeding  of  Philip,  in  dealing  with  his  numerous  ene- 
mies, was  to  buy  off  the  Thracians  by  seasonable  presents  and  prom- 
ises; so  that  the  competition  of  Pausanias  for  the  throne  became  no 
longer  dangerous.  There  remained  as  assailants  the  Athenians  with 
Argaeus  from  seaward,  and  the  Illyrians  from  landward. 

But  Philip  showed  dexterity  and  energy  sufficient  to  make  head 
against  all.  While  he  hastened  to  re-organize  the  force  of  the  country, 
to  extend  the  application  of  those  improved  military  arrangements 
which  he  had  already  been  attempting  in  his  own  province,  and  to 
encourage  his  friends  and  soldiers  by  collective  harangues,  in  a  style 
and  spirit  such  as  the  Macedonians  had  never  before  heard  from 
regal  lips — he  contrived  to  fence  off  the  attack  of  the  Athenians  until 
a  more  convenient  moment. 

He  knew  that  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  was  the  great  purpose 
for  which  they  had  been  carrying  on  war  against  Macedonia  for  some 
years,  and  for  which  they  now  espoused  the  cause  of  Argseus. 
Accordingly,  he  professed  his  readiness  at  once  to  give  up  to  them 
this  important  place,  withdrawing  the  Macedonian  garrison  whereby 
Perdikkas  had  held  it  against  them,  and  leaving  the  town  to  its  own 
citizens.  This  act  was  probably  construed  by  the  Athenians  as  tan- 
tamount to  an  actual  cession ;  for  even  if  Amphipolis  should  still 
hold  out  against  them,  they  doubted  not  of  their  power  to  reduce  it 
when  unaided.  Philip  further  dispatched  letters  to  Athens,  express- 
ing an  anxious  desire  to  be  received  into  her  alliance,  on  the  same 
friendly  terms  as  his  father  Amyntas  before  him.  These  proceed- 
ings seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Athenians  lukewarm 
in  the  cause  of  Argseus.  For  Mantias  the  Athenian  admiral,  though 
he  conveyed  that  prince  by  sea  to  Methone,  yet  stayed  in  the  seaport 
himself,  while  Argceus  marched  inland — with  some  returning  exiles, 
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a  body  of  mercenaries,  and  a  few  Athenian  volunteers — to  iEgse  or 
Edessa;  hoping  to  procure  admission  into  that  ancient  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  kings.  But  the  inhabitants  refused  to  receive  him;  and 
in  his  march  back  to  Methohe,  he  was  attacked  and  completely  de- 
feated by  Philip.  His  fugitive  troops  found  shelter  on  a  neighboring 
eminence,  but  were  speedily  obliged  to  surrender.  Philip  suffered 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  depart  on  terms,  requiring  only  that 
Argaaus  and  the  Macedonian  exiles  should  be  delivered  up  to  him. 
He  treated  the  Athenian  citizens  with  especial  courtesy,  preserved  to 
them  all  their  property,  and  sent  them  home  full  of  gratitude,  with 
conciliatory  messages  to  the  people  of  Athens.  The  exiles,  Argasus 
among  them,  having  become  his  prisoners,  were  probably  put  to 
death. 

The  prudent  lenity  exhibited  by  Philip  toward  the  Athenian  pris- 
oners, combined  with  his  evacuation  of  Amphipolis,  produced  the 
most  favorable  effect  upon  the  temper  of  the  Athenian  public,  and 
disposed  them  to  accept  his  pacific  offers.  Peace  was  accordingly 
concluded.  Philip  renounced  all  claim  to  Amphipolis,  acknowledge 
ing  that  town  as  a  possession  rightfully  belonging  to  Athens.  By 
such  renunciation  he  really  abandoned  no  rightful  possession;  for 
Amphipolis  had  never  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  kings;  nor  had 
any  Macedonian  soldiers  ever  entered  it  until  three  or  four  jrears 
before,  when  the  citizens  had  invoked  aid  from  Perdikkas  to  share 
in  the  defense  against  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  appeared  to  have 
gained  the  chief  prize  for  which  they  had  been  so  long  struggling. 
They  congratulated  themselves  in  the  hope,  probably  set  forth  with 
confidence  by  the  speakers  who  supported  the  peace,  that  the  Amphip- 
olitans  alone  would  never  think  of  resisting  the  acknowledged  claims 
of  Athens. 

Philip  was  thus  relieved  from  enemies  on  the  coast,  and  had  his 
hands  free  to  deal  with  the  Illyrians  and  Paeonians  of  the  interior. 
He  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Paeonians  (seemingly  along  the 
upper  course  of  the  river  Axius),  whom  he  found  weakened  by  the 
recent  death  of  their  king  Agis.  He  defeated  their  troops,  and 
reduced  them  to  submit  to  Macedonian  supremacy.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Illyrians — a  more  serious  and  formidable 
undertaking.  The  names  Illyrians,  Paeonians,  Thracians,  etc.,  did 
not  designate  any  united  national  masses,  but  were  applied  to  a  great 
number  of  kindred  tribes  or  clans,  each  distinct,  separately  governed, 
and  having  its  particular  name  and  customs.  The  Illyrian  and  Paso* 
nian  tribes  occupied  a  wide  space  of  territory  to  the  north  and  north- 
west of  Macedonia,  over  the  modern  Bosnia  nearly  to  the  Julian  Alps 
and  the  river  Save.  But  during  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ,  it  seems  that  a  large  immigration  of  Gallic  tribes  from 
the  westward  was  taking  place,  invading  the  territory  of  the  more 
northerly  Illyrians  and  Paeonians,  circumscribing  their  occupancy 
and  security,  and  driving  them  farther  southward;  sometimes  im- 
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pelling  them  to  find  subsistence  and  plunder  by  invasion  of  Mace- 
donia or  by  maritime  piracies  against  Grecian  commerce  in  the 
Adriatic.  The  Illyrians  had  become  more  dangerous  neighbors  to 
Macedonia  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Thucydides ;  and  it  seems 
that  a  recent  coalition  of  their  warriors,  for  purposes  of  invasion  and 
plunder,  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  its  force.  It  was  under  a  chief 
named  Bardylis,  who  had  raised  himself  to  command  from  the  hum- 
ble occupation  of  a  charcoal  burner;  a  man  renowned  for  his  bravery, 
but  yet  more  renowned  for  dealings  rigidly  just  toward  his  soldiers, 
especially  in  the  distribution  of  plunder.  Bardylis  and  his  Illyrians 
had  possessed  themselves  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Western  Mace- 
donia (west  of  Mount  Bermius),  occupying  for  the  most  part  the 
towns,  villages,  and  plains,  and  restricting  the  native  Macedonians 
to  the  defensible,  yet  barren  hills.  Philip  marched  to  attack  them, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  which  he  had  now  contrived  to  increase  to  the 
number  of  10,000  foot  and  600  horse.  The  numbers  of  Bardylis  were 
about  equal;  yet  on  hearing  of  Philip's  approach,  he  sent  a  proposi- 
tion tendering  peace,  on  the  condition  that  each  party  should  retain 
what  it  actually  possessed.  His  proposition  being  rejected,  the  two 
armies  speedily  met.  Philip  had  collected  around  him  on  the  right 
wing  his  chosen  Macedonian  troops,  with  whom  he  made  his  most 
vigorous  onset;  maneuvering  at  the  same  time  with  a  body  of  cav- 
alry so  as  to  attack  the  left  flank  of  the  Illyrians.  The  battle,  con- 
tested with  the  utmost  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  was  for  some  time 
undecided;  nor  could  the  king  of  Macedon  break  the  oblong  square 
into  which  his  enemies  had  formed  themselves.  But  at  length  his 
cavalry  were  enabled  to  charge  them  so  effectively  in  flank  and  rear, 
that  victory  declared  in  his  favor.  The  Illyrians  fled,  were  vigor- 
ously pursued  with  the  loss  of  7,000  men,  and  never  again  rallied. 
Bardylis  presently  sued  for  peace,  and  consented  to  purchase  it  by 
renouncing  all  his  conquests  in  Macedonia;  while  Philip  pushed  his 
victory  so  strenuously,  as  to  reduce  to  subjection  all  the  tribes  east- 
ward of  Lake  Lychnidus. 

These  operations  against  the  inland  neighbors  of  Macedonia  must 
have  occupied  a  year  or  two.  During  that  interval  Philip  left  Am- 
phipolis  to  itself,  having  withdrawn  from  it  the  Macedonian  garrison 
as  a  meaus  of  conciliating  the  Athenians.  We  might  have  expected 
that  they  would  forthwith  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opening 
and  taken  active  measures  for  regaining  Amphipolis.  They  knew  the 
value  of  that  city:  they  considered  it  as  of  right  theirs:  they  had  long 
been  anxious  for  its  repossession,  and  had  even  besieged  it  five  years 
before,  though  seemingly  only  with  a  mercenary  force,  which  was 
repelled  mainly  by  the  aid  of  Philip's  predecessor  Perdikkas.  Am- 
phipolis was  not  likely  to  surrender  to  them  voluntarily;  but  when 
thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  assailed 
with  success.  Yet  they  remained  without  making  any  attempt  on 
the  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Strymon.     We  must  recollect 
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(as  has  been  already  narrated),  that  during  359  B.C.,  and  the  first  part 
of  358  B.C.,  they  were  carrying  on  operations  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese, against  Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes,  with  small  success  and 
disgraceful  embarrassment.  These  vexatious  operations  in  the  Cher- 
sonese— in  which  peninsula  many  Athenians  were  interested  as  private 
proprietors,  besides  the  public  claims  of  the  city — may  perhaps  have 
absorped  wholly  the  attention  of  Athens,  so  as  to  induce  her  to  post- 
pone the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis  untjd  they  were  concluded;  a 
conclusion  which  did  not  arrive  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  until 
immediately  before  she  became  plunged  in  the  dangerous  crisis  of 
the  Social  War.  I  know  no  better  explanation  of  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance, that  Athens,  though  so  anxious,  both  before  and  after, 
for  the  possession  of  Amphipolis,  made  no  attempt  to  acquire  it 
during  more  than  a  year  after  its  evacuation  by  Philip;  unless 
indeed  we  are  to  rank  this  opportunity  among  the  many  which  she 
lost  (according  to  Demosthenes)  from  pure  negligence;  little  suspect- 
ing how  speedily  such  opportunity  would  disappear. 

In  358  B.C.  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the  Athenians  for  regain- 
ing their  influence  in  Eubcea;  and  for  this  island,  so  near  their  own 
shores,  they  struck  a  more  vigorous  blow  than  for  the  distant  posses- 
sion of  Amphipolis.  At  the  revival  of  the  maritime  confederacy 
under  Athens  (immediately  after  378  B.C.),  most  of  the  cities  in 
Eubcea  had  joined  it  voluntarily;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (in 
371  B.C.),  the  island  passed  under  Theban  supremacy.  Accordingly 
Eubceans  from  all  the  cities  served  in  the  army  of  Epaminondas, 
both  in  his  first  and  his  last  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (369-362 
B.C.).  Moreover,  Oropus,  the  frontier  town  of  Attica  and  Boeotia — 
immediately  opposite  to  Eubcea,  having  been  wrested  from  Athens 
in  366  B.C.  by  a  body  of  exiles  crossing  the  strait  from  Eretria, 
through  the  management  of  the  Eretrian  despot  Themison — had  been 
placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Thebans,  with  whom  it  still  remained. 
But  in  the  year  358  B.C.,  discontent  began  in  the  Eubcean  cities,  from 
what  cause  we  know  not,  against  the  supremacy  of  Thebes,  where- 
upon a  powerful  Theban  force  was  sent  into  the  island  to  keep  them 
down.  A  severe  contest  ensued,  in  which,  if  Thebes  had  succeeded, 
Chalkis  and  Eretria  might  possibly  have  shared  the  fate  of  Orcho- 
menus.  These  cities  sent  urgent  messages  entreating  aid  from  the 
Athenians,  who  were  powerfully  moved  by  the  apprehension  of  see- 
ing their  hated  neighbor  Thebes  re-enforced  by  so  large  an  acquisition 
close  to  their  borders.  The  public  assembly,  already  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  the  petitioners,  was  kindled  into  enthusiasm  by  the 
abrupt  and  emphatic  appeal  of  Timotheus  son  of  Konon.  "How! 
Athenians  (said  he),  when  you  have  the  Thebans  actually  in  the 
island,  are  you  still  here  debating  what  is  to  be  done,  or  how  you 
shall  deal  with  the  case  ?  Will  you  not  fill  the  sea  with  triremes  ? 
Will  you  not  start  up  at  once,  hasten  down  to  Peiraeus,  and  haul  the 
triremes  down  to  the  water?"     This  animated  apostrophe,  reported 
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and  doubtless  heard  by  Demosthenes  himself,  was  cordially  responded 
to  by  the  people.  The  force  of  Athens,  military  as  well  as  naval, 
was  equipped  with  an  eagerness,  and  sent  forth  with  a  celerity,  sel- 
dom paralleled.  Such  was  the  general  enthusiasm,  that  the  costly 
office  of  trierarchy  was  for  the  first  time  undertaken  by  volunteers, 
instead  of  awaiting  the  more  tardy  process  of  singling  out  those  rich 
men  whose  turn  it  was  to  serve,  with  the  chance  of  still  further  delay 
from  the  legal  process  called  Antidosis  or  Exchange  of  property, 
instituted  by  any  one  of  the  persons  so  chosen  who  might  think  him- 
self hardly  used  by  the  requisition.  Demosthenes  himself  was 
among  the  volunteer  trierarchs;  he  and  a  person  named  Phiiinus 
being  co-trierarchs  of  the  same  ship.  We  are  told  that  in  three  or  in 
five  days  the  Athenian  fleet  and  army,  under  the  command  of  Timo- 
theus,  were  landed  in  full  force  on  Euboea;  and  that  in  the  course  of 
thirty  days  the  Thebans  were  so  completely  worsted,  as  to  be  forced 
to  evacuate  it  under  capitulation.  A  body  of  mercenaries  under 
Chares  contributed  to  the  Athenian  success.  Yet  it  seems  not  clear 
that  the  success  was  so  easy  and  rapid  as  the  orators  are  fond  of 
asserting.  However,  their  boast,  often  afterward  repeated,  is  so  far 
well-founded,  that  Athens  fully  accomplished  her  object,  rescued  the 
Eubceans  from  Thebes,  and  received  the  testimonial  of  their  grati- 
tude in  the  form  of  a  golden  wreath  dedicated  in  the  Athenian  acrop- 
olis. The  Eubcean  cities,  while  acknowledged  as  autonomous, 
continued  at  the  same  time  to  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Athe- 
nian confederacy,  sending  deputies  to  the  synod  at  Athens;  toward 
the  general  purposes  of  which  they  paid  an  annual  tribute,  assessed 
at  five  talents  each  for  Oreus  (or  Histiasa)  and  Eretria. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  Eubcean  enterprise,  Chares  with  his 
mercenaries  was  sent  forward  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  at  length 
extorted  from  Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes  the  evacuation  of  that 
peninsula  and  its  cession  to  Athens,  after  a  long  train  of  dilatory 
maneuvers  and  bad  faith  on  their  part.  I  have,  in  my  preceding 
chapters,  described  these  events,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that 
Athens  attained  at  this  moment  the  maximum  of  her  renewed  foreign 
power  and  second  confederacy,  which  had  begun  in  378  B.C.  But 
her  period  of  exaltation  was  very  short.  It  was  speedily  overthrown 
by  two  important  events — the  Social  War,  and  the  conquests  of 
Philip  in  Thrace. 

The  Athenian  confederacy,  recently  strengthened  by  the  rescue  of 
Eubiea,  numbered  among  its  members  a  large  proportion  of  the 
islands  in  the  iEgean  as  well  as  the  Grecian  sea-ports  in  Thrace.  The 
list  included  the  islands  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos  (this  last  now  partially 
occupied  by  a  body  of  Athenian  Kleruchs  or  settlers),  Kos,  and 
Rhodes;  together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  recent  success  in  Euboea,  that  Chios,  Kos,  Rhodes, 
and  Byzantium  revolted  from  Athens  by  concert,  raising  a  serious 
war  against  her,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Social  War. 
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Respecting  the  proximate  causes  of  this  outbreak  we  find  unfortu 
nately  little  information.  There  was  now,  and  had  always  been 
since  378  B.C.,  a  synod  of  deputies  from  all  the  confederate  cities 
habitually  assembling  at  Athens;  such  as  had  not  subsisted  under  the 
first  Athenian  empire  in  its  full  maturity.  How  far  the  Synod 
worked  efficiently,  we  do  not  know.  At  least  it  must  have  afforded 
to  the  allies,  if  aggrieved,  a  full  opportunity  of  making  their  com- 
plaints heard ;  and  of  criticising  the  application  of  the  common  fund 
to  which  each  of  them  contributed.  Isut  the  Athenian  confederac}' 
which  had  begun  (378  B.C.)  in  a  generous  and  equal  spirit  of  common 
maritime  defense,  had  gradually  become  perverted,  since  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  great  enemy  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  toward  purposes  and 
interests  more  exclusively  Athenian.  Athens  had  been  conquering 
the  island  of  Samos — Pydna,  Potidsea,  and  Methone,  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace — and  the  Thracian  Chersonese;  all  of  them 
acquisitions  made  for  herself  alone,  without  any  advantage  to  the 
confederate  synod — and  made  too  in  great  part  to  become  the  private 
property  of  her  own  citizens  as  Kleruchs,  indirect  breach  of  her  pub- 
lic resolution  passed  in  378  B.C.,  not  to  permit  any  appropriation  of 
lands  by  Athenian  citizens  out  of  Attica. 

In  proportion  as  Athens  came  to  act  more  for  her  own  separate 
aggrandizement,  and  less  for  interests  common  to  the  whole  con- 
federacy, the  adherence  of  the  larger  confederate  states  grew  more 
and  more  reluctant.  But  what  contributed  yet  further  to  detach 
them  from  Athens,  was,  the  behavior  of  her  armaments  on  service, 
consisting  in  great  proportion  of  mercenaries,  scantily  and  irregu- 
larly paid ;  whose  disorderly  and  rapacious  exaction,  especially  at  the 
cost  of  the  confederates  of  Athens,  is  characterized  in  strong  terms 
by  all  the  contemporary  orators — Demosthenes,  iEschines,  Isokrates, 
etc.  The  commander,  having  no  means  of  paying  his  soldiers,  was 
often  compelled  to  obey  their  predatory  impulses,  and  conduct  them 
to  the  easiest  place  from  whence  money  could  be  obtained;  indeed 
some  of  the  commanders,  especially  Chares,  were  themselves  not  less 
ready  than  their  soldiers  to  profit  by  such  depredations.  Hence  the 
armaments  sent  out  by  Athens  sometimes  saw  little  of  the  enemy 
whom  they  were  sent  to  combat,  preferring  the  easier  and  lucrative 
proceedings  of  levying  contributions  from  friends,  and  of  plundering 
the  trading  vessels  met  with  at  sea.  Nor  was  it  practicable  for 
Athens  to  prevent  such  misconduct,  when  her  own  citizens  refused 
to  serve  personally,  and  when  she  employed  foreigners,  hired  for  the 
occasion,  but  seldom  regularly  paid.  The  suffering,  alarm,  and 
alienation,  arising  from  hence  among  the  confederates,  was  not  less 
mischievious  than  discreditable  to  Athens.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
complaints  in  abundance  were  raised  in  the  confederate  synod ;  but 
they  must  have  been  unavailing,  since  the  abuse  continued  until  the 
period  shortly  preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia. 

Amid  such  apparent  dispositions  on  the  part  of  Athens  to  neglect 
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the  interests  of  the  confederacy  for  purposes  of  her  own,  and  to  tole- 
rate or  encourage  the  continued  positive  depredations  of  unpaid 
armaments — discontent  naturally  grew  up,  manifesting  itself  most 
powerfully  among  some  of  the  larger  dependencies  near  the  Asiatic 
coast.  The  islands  of  Chios,  Kos,  and  Rhodes,  together  with  the 
important  city  of  Byzantium  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  took  council 
together,  and  declared  themselves  detached  from  Athens  and  her  con- 
federacy. According  to  the  spirit  of  the  convention,  sworn  at  Sparta, 
immediately  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,and  of  the  subsequent  alliance, 
sworn  at  Athens,  a  few  months  afterward — obligatory  and  indefeasible 
confederacies  stood  generally  condemned  among  the  Greeks,  so  that 
these  islands  were  justified  in  simply  seceding  when  they  thought  fit. 
But  their  secession,  which  probably  Athens  would,  under  all  circum- 
stances, have  resisted,  was  proclaimed  in  a  hostile  manner,  accom- 
panied with  accusations  that  she  had  formed  treacherous  projects 
against  them.  It  was  moreover  fomented  by  the  intrigues,  as  well  as 
aided  by  the  arms,  of  the  Karian  prince  Mausolus.  Since  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  had  been  under  the  unresisted 
dominion  either  of  satraps  or  of  subordinate  princes  dependent  upon 
Persia,  who  were  watching  for  opportunities  of  extending  their  con- 
quests in  the  neighboring  islands.  Mausolus  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied both  Rhodes  and  Kos;  provoking  in  the  former  island  a  revolu- 
tion which  placed  it  under  an  oligarchy,  not  only  devoted  to  him, 
but  further  sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  force  of  his 
mercenary  troops.  The  government  of  Chios  appears  to  have  been 
always  oligarchical;  which  fact  was  one  ground  for  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  Chians  and  Athens.  Lastly,  the  Byzantines  had  also  a 
special  ground  for  discontent;  since  they  assumed  the  privilege  of 
detaining  and  taxing  the  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine  in  their  passage 
through  the  Bosporus — while  xlthens,  as  chief  of  the  insular  con- 
federacy, claimed  that  right  for  herself,  and  at  any  rate  protested 
against  the  use  of  such  power  by  any  other  city  for  its  own  separate 
profit. 

This  revolt,  the  beginning  of  what  is  termed  the  Social  "War,  was 
a  formidable  shock  to  the  foreign  ascendency  of  Athens.  Among  all 
her  confederates,  Chios  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful,  the  entire 
island  being  under  one  single  government.  Old  men,  like  Plato  and 
Isokrates,  might  perhaps  recollect  the  affright  occasioned  at  Athens 
fifty-four  years  before  (b.c.  412)  by  the  news  of  the  former  revolt  of 
Chios,  shortly  after  the  great  disaster  before  Syracuse.  And  proba- 
bly the  alarm  was  not  much  less,  when  the  Athenians  were  now  ap- 
prised of  the  quadruple  defection  among  their  confederates  near  the 
Asiatic  coast.  The  joint  armament  of  all  four  was  mustered  at 
Chios,  whither  Mausolus  also  sent  a  re-enforcement.  The  Athenians 
equipped  a  fleet  with  land-forces  on  board,  to  attack  the  island;  and 
on  this  critical  occasion  we  may  presume  that  their  citizens  would 
overcome  the  reluctance  to  serve  in' person.  Chabrias  was  placed  in 
H.  G.  IV.— 12 
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command  of  the  fleet,  Chares  of  the  land  force;  the  latter  was  disem- 
barked on  the  island,  and  a  joint  attack  upon  the  town  of  Chios,  by 
sea  and  land  at  the  same  moment,  was  concerted.  When  Chares 
marched  up  to  the  walls,  the  Chians  and  their  allies  felt  strong  enough 
to  come  forth  and  hazard  a  battle,  with  no  decisive  result;  while 
Chabrias  at  the  same  time  attempted  with  the  fleet  to  force  his  way 
into  the  harbor.  But  the  precautions  for  defense  had  been  effect- 
ively taken,  and  the  Chian  seamen  were  resolute.  Chabrias,  leading 
the  attack  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  became  entangled 
among  the  enemy's  vessels,  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  fell  gal- 
lantly fighting.  The  other  Athenian  ships  either  were  not  forward 
in  following  him,  or  could  make  no  impression.  Their  attack  com- 
pletely failed,  and  the  fleet  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  little  loss  ap- 
parently, except  that  of  the  brave  admiral.  Chares  with  his  land 
force  having  been  again  taken  aboard,  the  Athenians  forthwith  sailed 
away  from  Chios. 

This  repulse  at  Chios  was  a  serious  misfortune  to  Athens.  Such 
was  the  dearth  of  military  men  and  the  decline  of  the  military  spirit, 
in  that  city,  that  the  loss  of  a  warlike  citizen,  daring  as  a  soldier  and 
tried  as  a  commander,  like  Chabrias,  was  never  afterward  repaired. 
To  the  Chians  and  ,their  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  event  was 
highly  encouraging.  They  were  enabled,  not  merely  to  maintain 
their  revolt,  but  even  to  obtain  fresh  support,  and  to  draw  into  the 
like  defection  other  allies  of  Athens — among  them  seemingly  Sestos 
and  other  cities  on  the  Hellespont.  For  some  months  they  appear 
to  have  remained  masters  of  the  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  100  triremes,  dis- 
embarking and  inflicting  devastation  on  the  Athenian  islands  of  Lem- 
nos,  Imbros,  Samos,  and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  collect  a  sum  for  defray- 
ing their  expenses.  They  were  even  strong  enough  to  press  the  town 
of  Samos  by  close  siege,  until  at  length  the  Athenians,  not  without 
delay  and  difficulty,  got  together  a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  under  the  joint 
command  of  Chares,  Iphikrates  with  his  son  Menestheus,  and  Timo- 
theus.  Notwithstanding  that  Samos  was  under  siege,  the  Athenian 
admirals  thought  it  prudent  to  direct  their  first  efforts  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Byzantium,  probably  from  the  paramount  importance  of  keep- 
ing open  the  two  straits  between  the  Euxine  and  the  iEgean,  in  order 
that  the  corn-ships,  out  of  the  former,  might  come  through  in  safety. 
To  protect  Byzantium,  the  Chians  and  their  allies  raised  the  siege  of 
Samos,  and  sailed  forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  in  w^hich  narrow  strait 
both  fleets  were  collected — as  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  during  the  closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  A  plan  of 
naval  action  had  been  concerted  by  the  three  Athenian  commanders, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  when  there  supervened  a  sud- 
den storm,  which,  in  the  judgment  both  of  Iphikrates  and  Timo- 
theus,  rendered  it  rash  and  perilous  to  assist  in  the  execution.  They 
therefore  held  off,  while  Chares,  judging  differently,  called  upon  the 
trierarchs  and  seamen  to  follow  him,  and  rushed  into  the  fight  with- 
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out  Iris  colleagues.  He  was  defeated,  or  at  least  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire without  accomplishing  anything.  But  so  incensed  was  he  against 
his  two  colleagues,  that  he  wrote  a  dispatch  to  Athens  accusing  them 
of  corruption  and  culpable  backwardness  against  the  enemy. 

The  three  joint  admirals  were  thus  placed  not  merely  in  opposition, 
but  in  bitter  conflict,  among  themselves.  At  the  trial  of  accounta- 
bility, undergone  by  all  of  them  not  long  afterward  at  Athens,  Chares 
stood  forward  as  the  formal  accuser  of  his  two  colleagues,  who  in 
their  turn  also  accused  him.  He  was  seconded  in  his  attack  by  Aris- 
tophon,  one  of  the  most  practiced  orators  of  the  day.  Both  of  them 
charged  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  with  having  received  bribes  from 
the  Chians  and  Rhodians,  and  betrayed  their  trust;  by  deserting 
Chares  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  had  been  determined  before- 
hand to  fight,  and  when  an  important  success  might  have  been  gained. 

How  the  justice  of  the  case  stood,  we  cannot  decide.  The  charac- 
ters of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  raise  strong  presumption  that  they 
were  in  the  right  and  their  accuser  in  the  wrong.  Yet  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  Athenian  public  (and  probably  every  other  pub- 
lic— ancient  or  modern — Roman,  English,  or  French)  would  naturally 
sympathize  with  the  forward  and  daring  admiral,  who  led  the  way 
into  action,  fearing  neither  the  storm  nor  the  enemy,  and  calling  upon 
his  colleagues  to  follow.  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  doubtless  insisted 
upon  the  rashness  of  his  proceedings,  and  set  forth  the  violence  of 
the  gale.  But  this  again  would  be  denied  by  Chares,  and  would  stand 
as  a  point  where  the  evidence  was  contradictory;  captains  and  sea- 
men being  produced  as  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  the  fleet  being 
probably  divided  into  two  opposing  parties.  The  feeling  of  the  Athe- 
nian Dikasts  might  naturally  be,  that  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  ought 
never  to  have  let  their  colleague  go  into  action  unassisted,  even  though 
they  disapproved  of  the  proceeding.  Iphikrates  defended  himself 
partly  by  impeaching  the  behavior  of  Chares,  partly  by  bitter  retort 
upon  his  other  accuser  Aristophon.  "Would  you  (he  asked)  betray 
the  fleet  for  money?"  "No,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,  then,  you, 
Aristophon,  would  not  betray  the  fleet;  shall  /,  Iphikrates,  do  so?" 

The  issue  of  this  important  cause  was,  that  Iphikrates  was  acquit- 
ted, while  Timotheus  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  the  large 
fine  of  100  talents.  Upon  what  causes  such  difference  of  sentence 
turned,  we  make  out  but  imperfectly.  And  it  appears  that  Iphikra- 
tes, far  from  exonerating  himself  by  throwing  blame  on  Timotheus, 
emphatically  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  proceeding; 
while  his  son  Menestheus  tendered  an  accurate  account,  within  his 
own  knowledge,  of  all  the  funds  received  and  disbursed  by  the  army. 

The  cause  assigned  by  Isokrates,  the  personal  friend  of  Timotheus, 
is  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  latter  in  the  city.  Though  as  a 
general  and  on  foreign  service  Timotheus  conducted  himself  not  only 
with  scrupulous  justice  to  every  one,  but  with  rare  forbearance 
toward  the  maritime  allies  whom  other  generals  vexed  and  phut 
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dered,  yet  at  home  his  demeanor  was  intolerably  arrogant  and  offen- 
sive, especially  toward  the  leading  speakers  who  took  part  in  public 
affairs.  While  recognized  as  a  man  of  ability  and  as  a  general  who 
had  rendered  valuable  service,  he  had  thus  incurred  personal  un- 
popularity and  made  numerous  enemies,  chiefly  among  those  most 
able  to  do  him  harm.  Isokrates  tells  us  that  he  had  himself  fre- 
quently remonstrated  with  Timotheus  (as  Plato  admonished  Dion) 
on  this  serious  fault,  which  overclouded  his  real  ability,  caused  him 
to  be  totally  misunderstood,  and  laid  up  against  him  a  fund  of  popu- 
lar dislike  sure  to  take  melancholy  effect  on  some  suitable  occasion. 
Timotheus  (according  to  Isokrates),  though  admitting  the  justice  of 
the  reproof,  was  unable  to  conquer  his  own  natural  disposition.  If 
such  was  the  bearing  of  this  eminent  man,  as  described  by  his  inti- 
mate friend,  we  may  judge  how  it  would  incense  unfriendly  politi- 
cians, and  even  indifferent  persons  who  knew  him  only  from  his 
obvious  exterior.  Iphikrates,  though  by  nature  a  proud  man,  was 
more  discreet  and  conciliatory  in  his  demeanor,  and  more  alive  to 
the  mischief  of  political  odium.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  have  been 
an  effective  speaker  in  public,  and  his  popularity  among  the  military 
men  in  Athens  was  so  marked  that  on  this  very  trial  many  of  them 
manifested  their  sympathy  by  appearing  in  arms  near  the  Dikastery. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  may  easily  understand  that  Chares 
and  Aristophon  might  find  it  convenient  to  press  their  charge  more 
pointedly  against  Timotheus  than  against  Iphikrates,  and  that  the 
Dikastery,  while  condemning  the  former,  may  have  been  less  con- 
vinced of  the  guilt  of  the  latter,  and  better  satisfied  in  every  way  to 
acquit  him. 

A  fine  of  100  talents  is  said  to  have  been  imposed  upon  Timotheus, 
the  largest  fine  (according  to  Isokrates)  ever  imposed  at  Athens. 
Upon  his  condemnation  he  retired  to  Chalkis,  where  he  died  three 
years  afterward,  in  354  B.C.  In  the  year  succeeding  his  death  his 
memory  was  still  very  unpopular,  yet  it  appears  that  the  fine  was 
remitted  to  his  family,  and  that  his  son  Konon  was  allowed  to  com- 
promise the  demand  by  a  disbursement  of  the  smaller  sum  of  ten 
talents  for  the  repairs  of  the  city  walls.  It  seems  evident  that 
Timotheus,  by  his  retirement,  evaded  payment  of  the  full  fine,  so 
that  his  son  Konon  appears  after  him  as  one  of  the  richest  citizens 
in  Athens. 

The  loss  of  such  a  citizen  as  Timotheus  was  a  fresh  misfortune  to 
her.  He  had  conducted  her  armies  with  signal  success,  maintained 
the  honor  of  her  name  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Western  Seas, 
and  greatly  extended  the  list  of  her  foreign  allies.  She  had  recently 
lost  Chabrias  in  battle;  a  second  general,  Timotheus,  was  now  taken 
from  her;  and  the  third,  Iphikrates,  though  acquitted  at  the  last  trial, 
seems,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  never  to  have  been  subsequently 
employed  on  military  command.  These  three  were  the  last  eminent 
military  citizens  at  Athens,  for  Phokion,  though  brave  and  deserv* 
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ing,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  either  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Chares,  a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  but  of  no  other  merit, 
was  now  in  the  full  swing  of  reputation.  The  recent  judicial  feud 
between  the  three  Athenian  admirals  had  been  doubly  injurious  to 
Athens,  first  as  discrediting  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus,  next  as  exalt- 
ing Chares,  to  whom  the  sole  command  was  now  confided. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  356  B.C.,  Chares  conducted  another  powerful 
fleet  to  attack  the  revolted  allies.  Being,  however,  not  furnished 
with  adequate  funds  from  home  to  pay  his  troops,  chiefly  foreign 
mercenaries,  he  thought  it  expedient  on  his  own  responsibility  to 
accept  an  offer  from  Artabazus  (satrap  of  Daskylium  and  the  region 
south  of  the  Propontis),  then  in  revolt  against  the  Persian  king. 
Chares  joined  Artabazus  with  his  own  army,  re-enforced  by  addi- 
tional bodies  of  mercenaries  recently  disbanded  by  the  Persian 
satraps.  With  this  entire  force  he  gave  battle  to  the  king's  troops 
under  the  command  of  Tithraustes,  and  gained  a  splendid  victory; 
upon  which  Artabazus  remunerated  him  so  liberally  as  to  place  the 
whole  Athenian  army  in  temporary  affluence.  The  Athenians  at 
home  were  at  first  much  displeased  with  their  general  for  violating 
his  instructions  and  withdrawing  his  army  from  its  prescribed  and 
legitimate  task.  The  news  of  his  victory,  however,  and  of  the 
lucrative  recompense  following  it,  somewhat  mollified  them.  But 
presently  they  learned  that  the  Persian  king,  indignant  at  such  a 
gratuitous  aggression  on  their  part,  was  equipping  a  large  fleet  to 
second  the  operations  of  their  enemies.  Intimidated  by  the  prospect 
of  Persian  attack,  they  became  anxious  to  conclude  peace  with  the 
revolted  allies,  who  on  their  part  were  not  less  anxious  to  terminate 
the  war.  Embassies  being  exchanged  and  negotiations  opened,  in 
the  ensuing  year  (355  B.C.,  the  third  of  the  war)  a  peace  was  sworn, 
whereby  the  Athenians  recognized  the  complete  autonomy  and  sever- 
ance from  their  confederacy  of  the  revolted  cities  Chios,  Rhodes, 
Kos,  and  Byzantium. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Social  War,  which  fatally  impaired 
the  power  and  lowered  the  dignity  of  Athens.  Imperfectly  as  we 
know  the  events,  it  seems  clear  that  her  efforts  to  meet  this  formidable 
revolt  were  feeble  and  inadequate;  evincing  a  sad  downfall  of  energy 
since  the  year  412  B.C.,  when  she  had  contended  with  transcendent 
vigor  against  similar  and  ever  greater  calamities,  only  a  year  after 
ner  irreparable  disaster  before  Syracuse.  Inglorious  as  the  result 
of  the  Social  War  was,  it  had  nevertheless  been  costly,  and  left 
Athens  poor.  The  annual  revenues  of  her  confederacy  were  greatly 
lessened  by  the  secession  of  so  many  important  cities,  and  her  public 
treasury  was  exhausted.  It  is  just  at  this  time  that  the  activity  of 
Demosthenes  as  a  public  adviser  begins.  In  a  speech  delivered  this 
year  (355  B.C.)  he  notes  the  poverty  of  the  treasury;  and  refers  back 
to  it  in  discourses  of  after  time  as  a  fact  but  too  notorious. 

But  the  misfortunes  arising  to  Athens  from  the  Social  War  did 
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not  come  alone.  It  had  the  further  effect  of  rendering  her  less 
competent  for  defense  against  the  early  aggressions  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

That  prince,  during  the  first  year  of  his  accession  (359  B.C.),  had 
sought  to  conciliate  Athens  by  various  measures,  but  especially  by 
withdrawing  his  garrison  from  Amphipolis,  while  he  was  establish- 
ing his  military  strength  in  the  interior  against  the  Illyrians  and 
Pseonians.  He  had  employed  in  this /manner  a  period  apparently 
somewhat  less  than  twro  years;  and  employed  it  with  such  success, 
as  to  humble  his  enemies  in  the  interior,  and  get  together  a  force 
competent  for  aggressive  operations  against  the  cities  on  the  coast. 
During  this  interval  Amphipolis  remained  a  free  and  independent 
city;  formally  renounced  by  Philip,  and  not  assailed  by  the  Athe- 
nians. Why  they  let  slip  this  favorable  opportunity  of  again  enforc- 
ing by  arms  pretensions  on  which  they  laid  so  much  stress — I  have 
before  partially  (though  not  very  satisfactorily)  explained.  Philip 
was  not  the  man  to  let  them  enjoy  the  opportunity  longer  than  he 
could  help,  or  to  defer  the  moment  of  active  operations  as  they  did. 
Toward  the  close  of  358  B.C.,  finding  his  hands  free  from  impedi- 
ments in  the  interior,  he  forwith  commenced  the  siege  of  Amphipolis. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  unfavorably  disposed  toward 
him,  and  to  have  given  him  many  causes  for  war.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  what  these  causes  could  have  been,  seeing  that  so  short 
a  time  before,  the  town  had  been  garrisoned  by  Macedonians  invoked 
as  protectors  against  Athens;  nor  were  the  inhabitants  in  any  condi- 
tion to  act  aggressively  against  Philip. 

Having  in  vain  summoned  Amphipolis  to  surrender,  Philip  com- 
menced a  strenuous  siege,  assailing  the  walls  with  battering-rams 
and  other  military  engines.  The  weak  points  of  the  fortification 
must  have  been  well  known  to  him,  from  his  own  soldiers  who  had 
been  recently  in  garrison.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves 
with  vigor;  but  such  was  now  the  change  of  circumstances,  that  they 
were  forced  to  solicit  their  ancient  enemy  Athens  for  aid  against 
the  Macedonian  prince.  Their  envoj^s  Hierax  and  S',ratokles,  reach- 
ing Athens  shortly  after  the  successful  close  of  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition to  Eubcea,  presented  themselves  before  the  public  assembly, 
urgently  inviting  the  Athenians  to  come  forthwith  and  occupy  Am- 
phipolis, as  the  only  chance  of  rescue  from  Macedonian  dominion. 
We  are  not  certain  whether  the  Social  War  had  yet  broken  out;  if  it 
had,  Athens  would  be  too  much  pressed  with  anxieties  arising  out  of 
so  formidable  a  revolt,  to  have  means  disposable  even  for  the  tempt- 
ing recovery  of  the  long-lost  Amphipolis.  But  at  any  rate  Philip 
had  foreseen  and  counterworked  the  prayers  of  the  Amphipolitans. 
He  sent  a  courteous  letter  to  the  Athenians,  acquainting  them  that 
he  was  besieging  the  town,  yet  recognizing  it  as  belonging  of  right  to 
them,  and  promising  to  restore  it  to  them  when  he  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  capture. 
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Much  of  the  future  history  of  Greece  turned  upon  the  manner  in 
which  Athens  dealt  with  these  two  conflicting  messages.  The  situation 
of  Amphipolis,  commanding  the  passage  over  the  Strymon,  was  not 
only  all-important — as  shutting  up  Macedonia  to  the  eastward  and  as 
opening  the  gold  regions  around  Mount  Pangaeus — but  was  also  easily 
defensible  by  the  Athenians  from  seaward,  if  once  acquired.  Had 
they  been  clear-sighted  in  the  appreciation  of  chances,  and  vigilant 
in  respect  to  future  defense,  they  might  now  have  acquired  this 
important  place,  and  might  have  held  it  against  the  utmost  efforts 
of  Philip.  But  that  fatal  inaction  which  had  become  their  general 
besetting  sin,  was  on  the  present  occasion  encouraged  by  some 
plausible,  yet  delusive,  pleas.  The  news  of  the  danger  of  the 
Amphipolitans  would  be  not  unwelcome  at  Athens — where  strong 
aversion  was  entertained  toward  them,  as  refractory  occupants  of  a 
territory  not  their  own,  and  as  having  occasioned  repeated  loss  and 
humiliation  to  the  Athenian  arms.  Nor  could  the  Athenians  at 
once  shift  their  point  of  view,  so  as  to  contemplate  the  question  on 
the  ground  of  policy  alone,  and  to  recognize  these  old  enemies  as  per- 
sons whose  interests  had  now  come  into  harmony  with  their  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  present  temper  of  the  Athenians  toward 
Philip  was  highly  favorable.  Not  only  had  they  made  peace  with 
him  during  the  preceding  year,  but  they  also  felt  that  he  had  treated 
them  well  both  in  evacuating  Amphipolis  and  in  dismissing  honor- 
ably their  citizens  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  army  of  his 
competitor  Argseus.  Hence  they  were  predisposed  to  credit  his 
positive  assurance,  that  he  only  wished  to  take  the  place  in  order  to 
expel  a  troublesome  population  who  had  wronged  and  annoyed  him, 
and  that  he  would  readily  hand  it  over  to  its  rightful  owners  the 
Athenians.  To  grant  the  application  of  the  Amphipolitans  for  aid, 
would  thus  appear,  at  Athens,  to  be  courting  a  new  war  and  break- 
ing with  a  valuable  friend,  in  order  to  protect  an  odious  enemy,  and 
to  secure  an  acquisition  which  would  at  all  events  come  to  them, 
even  if  they  remained  still,  through  the  cession  of  Philip.  It  is 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  motives  which  determined  Athens  on 
this  occasion  to  refrain  from  interference ;  since  there  were  probably 
few  of  her  resolutions  which  she  afterward  more  bitterly  regretted. 
The  letter  of  assurance  from  Philip  was  received  and  trusted;  the 
envoys  from  Amphipolis  were  dismissed  with  a  refusal. 

Deprived  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  Athens,  the  Amphipolitans  still 
held  out  as  long  as  they  could.  But  a  party  in  the  town  entered 
into  correspondence  with  Philip  to  betray  it,  and  the  defense  thus 
gradually  became  feebler.  At  length  he  made  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  partisans  within,  to  carry  the  city  by 
assault,  not  without  a  brave  resistance  from  those  who  still  remained 
faithful.  All  the  citizens  unfriendly  to  him  were  expelled  or  fled, 
the  rest  were  treated  with  lenity;  but  we  are  told  that  little  favor 
was  shown  by  Philip  toward  those  who  had  helped  in  the  betrayal. 
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Amphipolis  was  to  Philip  an  acquisition  of  unspeakable  impor- 
tance, not  less  for  defense  than  for  offense.  It  was  not  only  the  most 
convenient  maritime  station  in  Thrace,  but  it  also  threw  open  to  him 
all  the  country  east  of  the  Strymon,  and  especially  the  gold  region 
near  Mount  Pangaeus.  He  established  himself  firmly  in  his  new 
position,  which  continued  from  henceforward  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
Macedonia,  until  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Romans.  He 
took  no  steps  to  fulfill  his  promise  of  handing  over  the  place  to  the 
Athenians,  who  doubtless  sent  embassies  to  demand  it.  The  Social 
War,  indeed,  which  just  now  broke  out,  absorbed  all  their  care  and 
all  their  forces,  so  that  they  were  urable,  amidst  their  disastrous 
reverses  at  Chios  and  elsewhere,  to  take  energetic  measures  in  refer- 
ence to  Philip  and  Amphipolis.  Nevertheless  he  still  did  not  per- 
emptorily refuse  the  surrender,  but  continued  to  amuse  the  Athenians 
with  delusive  hopes,  suggested  through  his  partisans,  paid  or  volun- 
tary, in  the  public  assembly. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  postpone  any  open  breach 
with  Athens,  because  the  Olynthians  had  conceived  serious  alarm 
from  his  conquest  of  Amphipolis,  and  had  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  Such  an  alliance,  had  it 
been  concluded,  would  have  impeded  the  farther  schemes  of  Philip. 
But  his  partisans  at  Athens  procured  the  dismissal  of  the  Olynthian 
envoys,  by  renewed  assurances  that  the  Macedonian  prince  was  still 
the  friend  of  Athens,  and  still  disposed  to  cede  Amphipolis  as  her 
legitimate  possession.  They  represented,  however,  that  he  had  good 
ground  for  complaining  that  Athens  continued  to  retdn  Pydna,  an 
ancient  Macedonian  seaport.  Accordingly  they  proposed  to  open 
negotiations  with  him  for  the  exchange  of  Pydna  against  Amphipo- 
lis. But  as  the  Pydnseans  were  known  to  be  adverse  to  the  transfer, 
secrecy  was  indispensable  in  the  preliminary  proceedings;  so  that 
Antiphon  and  Charidemus,  the  two  envoys  named,  took  their  instruc- 
tions from  the  Senate  and  made  their  reports  only  to  the  Senate. 
The  public  assembly  being  informed  that  negotiations,  unavoidably 
secret,  were  proceeding,  to  insure  the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis — 
was  persuaded  to  repel  the  advances  of  Olynthus,  as  well  as  to  look 
upon  Philip  still  as  a  friend. 

The  proffered  alliance  of  the  Olynthians  was  thus  rejected,  as  the 
entreaty  of  the  Amphipolitans  for  aid  had  previously  been.  Athens 
had  good  reason  to  repent  of  both.  The  secret  negotiation  brought 
her  no  nearer  to  the  possession  of  Amphipolis.  It  ended  in  nothing, 
or  in  worse  than  nothing,  as  it  amused  her  with  delusive  expecta- 
tions, while  Philip  opened  a  treaty  with  the  Olynthians,  irritated,  of 
course,  by  their  recent  repulse  at  Athens.  As  yet  he  had  maintained 
pacific  relations  with  the  Athenians,  even  while  holding  Amphipolis 
contrary  to  his  engagement,  But  he  now  altered  his  policy,  and  con- 
tracted alliance  with  the  Olynthians,  whose  friendship  he  purchased 
not  only  by  ceding  to  them  the  district  of  Anthemus  (lymg  between 
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Olynthus  and  Therma,  and  disputed  by  the  Olynthians  with  former 
Macedonian  kings),  but  also  by  conquering  and  handing  over  to 
them  the  important  Athenian  possession  of  Potidaea.  We  know  no 
particulars  of  these  important  transactions.  Our  scanty  authorities 
merely  inform  us,  that  during  the  first  two  years  (358-356  B.C.),  while 
Athens  was  absorbed  by  her  disastrous  Social  War,  Philip  began  to 
act  as  her  avowed  enemy.  He  conquered  from  her  not  only  Pydna 
and  other  places  for  himself,  but  also  Potidaea  for  the  Olynthians. 
We  are  told  that  Pydna  was  betrayed  to  Philip  by  a  party  of  traitors 
in  the  town;  and  he  probably  availed  himself  of  the  propositions 
'  made  by  Athens  respecting  the  exchange  of  Pydna  for  Amphipolis, 
to  exasperate  the  Pydnaeans  against  her  bad  faith,  since  they  would 
have  good  ground  for  resenting  the  project  of  transferring  them 
underhand,  contrary  to  their  own  inclination.  Pydna  was  the  first 
place  besieged  and  captured.  Several  of  its  inhabitants,  on  the 
ground  of  prior  offense  toward  Macedonia,  are  said  to  have  been 
slain,  while  even  those  who  had  betrayed  the  town  were  contemptu- 
ously treated.  The  siege  lasted  long  enough  to  transmit  news  to 
Athens,  and  to  receive  aid,  had  the  Athenians  acted  with  proper 
celerity  in  dispatching  forces.  But  either  the  pressure  of  the  Social 
War,  or  the  impatience  of  personal  service  as  well  as  of  pecuniary  pay- 
ment, or  both  causes  operating  together,  made  them  behindhand  with 
the  exigency.  Several  Athenian  citizens  were  taken  in  Pydna  and 
sold  into  slavery,  some  being  ransomed  by  Demosthenes  out  of  his 
own  funds;  yet  we  cannot  make  out  clearly  that  any  relief  at  all  was 
sent  from  Athens.     If  any  was  sent,  it  came  too  late. 

Equal  tardiness  was  shown  in  the  relief  sent  to  Potidaea,  though 
the  siege,  carried  on  jointly  by  Philip  and  the  Olynthians,  was  both 
long  and  costly,  and  though  there  was  a  body  of  Athenian  settlers 
(Kleruchs)  resident  there,  whom  the  capture  of  the  place  expelled 
from  their  houses  and  properties.  Even  for  the  rescue  of  these  fel- 
low-citizens, it  does  not  appear  that  any  native  Athenians  would 
undertake  the  burden  of  personal  service.  The  relieving  force  dis' 
patched  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  general  with  mercenary  foreign- 
ers, who,  as  no  pay  was  provided  for  them,  postponed  the  enterprise 
on  which  they  were  sent,  to  the  temptation  of  plundering  elsewhere  for 
their  own  profit.  It  was  thus  that  Philip,  without  any  express  declara- 
tion of  war,  commenced  a  series  of  hostile  measures  against  Athens, 
and  deprived  her  of  several  valuable  maritime  possessions  on  the 
coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  besides  his  breach  of  faith  respecting 
the  cession  of  Amphipolis.  After  her  losses  from  the  Social  War, 
and  her  disappointment  about  Amphipolis,  she  was  yet  further  mortis 
fied  by  seeing  Pydna  pass  into  his  hands,  and  Potidaea  (the  most 
important  possession  in  Thrace  next  to  Amphipolis)  into  those  of 
Olynthus.  Her  impoverished  settlers  returned  home,  doubtless  with 
bitter  complaints  against  the  aggression,  but  also  with  just  vexation 
against  the  tardiness  of  their  countrymen  in  sending  relief. 
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These  two  years  had  been  so  employed  by  Philip  as  to  advance 
prodigiously  his  power  and  ascendency.  He  had  deprived  Athens  of 
her  hold  upon  the  Thermaic  gulf,  in  which  she  now  seems  only  to 
have  retained  the  town  of  Methone,  instead  of  the  series  of  ports 
round  the  gulf  acquired  for  her  by  Timotheus.  He  had  conciliated 
the  good-will  of  the  Olynthians  by  his  cession  of  Anthemus  and 
Potidsea;  the  latter  place,  from  its  commanding  situation  on  the 
isthmus  of  Pallene,  giving  them  the  m*astery  of  that  peninsula,  and 
insuring  (what  to  Philip  was  of  great  importance)  their  enmity  with 
Athens.  He  not  only  improved  the  maritime  conveniences  of  Am- 
phipolis,  but  also  extended  his  acquisitions  into  the  auriferous  regions 
of  Mount  Pangaeus  eastward  of  the  Strymon.  He  possessed  himself 
of  that  productive  country  immediately  facing  the  island  of  Thasos; 
where  both  Thasians  and  Athenians  had  once  contended  for  the 
rights  of  mining,  and  from  whence,  apparently,  both  had  extracted 
valuable  produce.  In  the  interior  of  this  region  he  founded  a  new 
city  called  Philippi,  enlarged  from  a  previous  town  called  Krenides, 
recently  founded  by  the  Thasians.  Moreover,  he  took  such  effective 
measures  for  increasing  the  metallic  works  in  the  neighborhood,  that 
they  presently  yielded  to  him  a  large  revenue ;  according  to  Diodorus, 
not  less  than  1000  talents  per  annum.  He  caused  a  new  gold  coin  to 
be  struck,  bearing  a  name  derived  from  his  own.  The  fresh  source 
of  wealth  thus  opened  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  him,  as  furnish- 
ing means  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  expense  of  his  military 
force.  He  had  full  employment  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  training;  for 
the  nations  of  the  interior — Illyrians,  Pseonians,  and  Thracians — 
humbled  but  not  subdued,  rose  again  in  arms,  and  tried  again  jointly 
to  reclaim  their  independence.  The  army  of  Philip — under  his  gen- 
eral Parmenio,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time — defeated 
them,  and  again  reduced  them  to  submission. 

It  was  during  this  interval  too  that  Philip  married  Olympias, 
daughter  of  Neoptolemos  prince  of  the  Molossi,  and  descended  from 
the  ancient  Molossian  kings,  who  boasted  of  an  heroic  iEakid  gene- 
alogy. Philip  had  seen  her  at  the  religious  mysteries  in  the  island 
of  Samothrace,  where  both  were  initiated  at  the  same  time.  In  vio- 
lence of  temper — in  jealous,  cruel,  and  vindictive  disposition — she 
forms  almost  a  parallel  to  the  Persian  queens  Amestris  and  Parysatis. 
The  Epirotic  women,  as  well  as  the  Thracian,  were  much  given  to 
the  Bacchanalian  religious  rites,  celebrated  with  fierce  ecstasy  amid 
the  mountain  solitudes  in  honor  of  Dionysus.  To  this  species  of 
religious  excitement  Olympius  was  peculiarly  susceptible.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  fond  of  tame  snakes  playing  around  her,  aud  to 
have  indulged  in  ceremonies  of  magic  and  incantation.  Her  temper 
and  character  became,  after  no  long  time,  repulsive  and  even  alarm- 
ing to  Philip.  But  in  the  year  356  B.C.  she  bore  to  him  a  son,  after- 
ward renowned  as  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  not  long  after  the  taking  of  Potideea,  that  Philip  received 
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nearly  at  the  same  time,  three  messengers  with  good  news — the  birth 
of  his  son;  the  defeat  of  the  Illyrians  by  Parmenio ;  and  the  success  of 
one  of  his  running  horses  at  the  Olympic  games. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

FTtOM  THE  COMMENCEMENT   OF  THE   SACRED   WAR  TO   THAT   OP  THB 

OLYNTHIAN   WAR. 

It  has  been  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  Philip,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  Social  War,  aggrandized  himself  in  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace  at  the  expense  of  Athens,  by  the  acquisition  of 
Amphipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidaea — the  two  last  actually  taken  from 
her,  the  first  captured  only  under  false  assurances  held  out  to  her 
while  he  was  besieging  it:  how  he  had  further  strengthened  himself 
by  enlisting  Olynthus  both  as  an  ally  of  his  own,  and  as  an  enemy  of 
the  Athenians.  He  had  thus  begun  the  war  against  Athens,  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  war  about  Amphipolis,  which  lasted  without  any 
formal  peace  for  twelve  years.  The  resistance  opposed  by  Athens 
to  these  his  first  aggressions  had  been  faint  and  ineffective — partly 
owing  to  embarrassments.  But  the  Social  War  had  not  yet  terminated, 
when  new  embarrassments-  and  complications,  of  a  far  more  formid- 
able nature,  sprang  up  elsewhere — known  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred 
War,  rending  the  very  entrails  of  the  Hellenic  world,  and  profitable 
only  to  the  indefatigable  aggressor  in  Macedonia. 

The  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which  we  shall  now  find  exalted 
into  an  inauspicious  notoriety,  was  an  Hellenic  institution  ancient 
and  venerable,  but  rarely  invested  with  practical  efficiency.  Though 
political  by  occasion,  it  was  religious  in  its  main  purpose,  associated 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  of  Demeter  at  Thermo- 
pylae. Its  assemblies  were  held  twice  annually — in  spring  at  Delphi, 
in  autumn  at  Thermopjiae;  while  in  every  fourth  year  it  presided  at 
the  celebration  of  the  great  Pythian  festival  near  Delphi,  or  appointed 
persons  to  preside  in  its  name.  It  consisted  of  deputies  called  Hier- 
omnemones  and  Pylagorae,  sent  by  the  twelve  ancient  nations  or 
fractions  of  the  Hellenic  name,  who  were  recognized  as  its  constit- 
uent body:  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  Ionians,  Perrhaebians, 
Magnetes,  Lokrians,  (Etaeans  or  ^Enianes,  iEchaeans,  Malians,  Pho- 
kians,  Dolopes.  These  were  the  twelve  nations,  sole  partners  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  sacred  rites  and  meetings:  each  nation,  small  and 
great  alike,  having  two  votes  in  the  decision  and  no  more;  and  each 
city,  small  and  great  alike,  contributing  equally  to  make  up  the 
two  votes  of  that  nation  to  which  it  belonged.  Thus  Sparta  counted 
only  as  one  of  the  various  communities  forming  the  Dorian  nation; 
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Athens,  in  like  manner  in  the  Ionian,  not  superior  in  rank  to  Ery- 
thrae  or  Priene. 

That  during  the  preceding  century,  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly 
had  meddled  rarely,  and  had  never  meddled  to  any  important  pur- 
pose, in  the  political  affairs  of  Greece — is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  once  mentioned  either  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  or  in  the 
Hellenica  of  Xenophon.  But  after  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  at 
Leuktra,  this  great  religious  convocation  of  the  Hellenic  world,  after 
long  torpor,  began  to  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  Unfor- 
tunately its  manifestations  of  activity  were  for  the  most  part  abusive 
and  mischievous.  Probably  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
though  we  do  not  know  the  precise  year — the  Thebans  exhibited 
before  the  Amphiktyons  an  accusation  against  Sparta,  for  having 
treacherously  seized  the  Kadmeia  (the  citadel  of  Thebes)  in  a  period 
of  profound  peace.  Sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced 
against  her,  together  with  a  fine  of  500  talents,  doubled  after  a  certain 
interval  of  non-payment.  The  act  here  put  in  accusation  was  in- 
disputably a  gross  political  wrong;  and  a  pretense,  though  a  very 
slight  pretense,  for  bringing  political  wrong  under  cognizance  of  the 
Amphiktyons,  might  be  found  in  the  tenor  of  the  old  oath  taken  by 
each  included  city.  Still,  every  one  knew  that  for  generations  past, 
the  assembly  had  taken  no  actual  cognizance  of  political  wrong;  so 
that  both  trial  and  sentence  were  alike  glaring  departures  from  under- 
stood Grecian  custom — proving  only  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  and 
the  insolence  of  Thebes.  The  Spartans  of  course  did  not  submit  to 
pay,  nor  were  there  any  means  of  enforcement  against  them.  No 
practical  effect  followed  therefore,  except  (probably)  the  exclusion  of 
Sparta  from  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly — as  well  as  from  the  Del- 
phian temple  and  the  Pythian  games.  Indirectly,  however,  the 
example  was  most  pernicious,  as  demonstrating  that  the  authority  of 
a  Pan- Hellenic  convocation,  venerable  from  its  religious  antiquity, 
could  be  abused  to  satisfy  the  political  antipathies  of  a  single  leading 
state. 

In  the  year  357  B.C.,  a  second  attempt  was  made  by  Thebes  to 
employ  the  authority  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  a  means  of 
crushing  her  neighbors  the  Phokians.  The  latter  had  been,  from 
old  time,  border-enemies  of  the  Thebans,  Lokrians,  and  Thessalians. 
Until  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  they  had  fought  as  allies  of  Sparta  against 
Thebes,  but  had  submitted  to  Thebes  after  that  battle,  and  continued 
to  be  her  allies,  though  less  and  less  cordial,  until  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  Since  that  time,  the  old 
antipathy  appears  to  have  been  rekindled,  especially  on  the  part  of 
Thebes.  Irritated  against  the  Phokians  probably  as  having  broken 
off  from  a  sworn  alliance,  she  determined  to  raise  against  them  an 
accusation  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly.  As  to  the  substantive 
ground  of  accusation,  we  find  different  statements.  According  to 
one  witness,  they  were  accused  of  having  cultivated  some  portion  of 
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the  Kirrhaean  plain,  consecrated  from  of  old  to  Apollo ;  according  to 
another,  they  were  charged  with  an  aggressive  invasion  of  Boeotia ; 
while  according  to  a  third,  the  war  was  caused  by  their  having 
carried  off  Theano,  a  married  Theban  woman.  Pausanias  confesses 
that  he  cannot  distinctly  make  out  what  was  the  allegation  against 
them.  Assisted  by  the  antipathy  of  the  Thessalians  and  Lokrians, 
not  less  vehement  than  her  own,  Thebes  had  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  Phokians.  A  fine  was 
imposed  upon  them ;  of  what  amount,  we  are  not  told,  but  so  heavy 
as  to  be  far  beyond  their  means  of  payment. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  never  been  able  to  attach 
to  themselves  a  powerful  confederacy  such  as  that  which  formerly 
held  its  meetings  at  Sparta,  supplied  the  deficiency  by  abusing  their 
ascendency  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  to  procure  vengeance 
upon  political  enemies.  A  certain  time  was  allowed  for  liquidating 
the  fine,  which  the  Phokians  had  neither  means  nor  inclination  to 
do.  Complaint  of  the  fact  was  then  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Amphiktyons,  when  a  decisive  resolution  was  adopted,  and  engraved 
along  with  the  rest  on  a  column  in  the  Delphian  temple,  to  expro- 
priate the  recusant  Phokians,  and  consecrate  all  their  territory  to 
Apollo — as  Kirrha  with  its  fertile  plain  had  been  treated  two  centu- 
ries before.  It  became  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  consistency  and  equal  dealing,  to  revive  the  mention  of 
the  previous  fine  still  remaining  unpaid  by  the  Laceda3monians; 
against  whom  it  was  accordingly  proposed  to  pass  a  vote  of  some- 
thing like  excommunication. 

Such  impending  dangers,  likely  to  be  soon  realized  under  the 
instigation  of  Thebes,  excited  a  resolute  spirit  of  resistance  among 
the  Phokians.  A  wealthy  and  leading-  citizen  of  the  Phokian  town 
Ledon,  named  Philomelus  son  of  Theotimus,  stood  forward  as  the 
head  of  this  sentiment,  setting  himself  energetically  to  organize 
means  for  the  preservation  of  Phokian  liberty  as  well  as  property. 
Among  his  assembled  countrymen,  he  protested  against  the  gross 
injustice  of  the  recent  sentence,  amercing  them  in  an  enormous  sum 
exceeding  their  means;  when  the  strip  of  land,  where  they  were 
alleged  to  have  trespassed  on  the  property  of  the  god,  was  at  best 
narrow  and  insignificant.  Nothing  was  left  now  to  avert  from  them 
utter  ruin,  except  a  bold  front  and  an  obstinate  resistance;  which  he 
(Philomelus)  would  pledge  himself  to  conduct  with  success,  if  they" 
would  intrust  him  with  full  powers.  The  Phokians  (he  contended) 
were  the  original  and  legitimate  administrators  of  the  Delphian 
temple — a  privilege  of  which  they  had  been  wrongfully  dispossessed 
by  the  Amphiktyouic  assembly  and  the  Delphians.  "  Let  us  reply  to 
our  enemies  (he  urged)  by  reasserting  our  lost  rights  and  seizing  the 
temple;  we  shall  obtain  support  and  countenance  from  many  Gre- 
cian states,  whose  interest  is  the  same  as  our  own,  to  resist  the  unjust 
decrees  of  the  Amphiktyons.     Our  enemies,  the  Thebans  (he  added) 
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are  plotting  the  seizure  of  the  temple  for  themselves,  through  the 
corrupt  connivance  of  an  Amphiktyonic  major"*":  let  us  anticipate 
and  prevent  their  injustice." 

Here  a  new  question  was  raised,  respecting  the  right  of  presidency- 
over  the  most  venerated  sanctuary  in  Greece;  a  question  fraught 
with  ruin  to  the  peace  of  the  Helleii  /  world.  The  claim  of  the 
Phokians  was  not  a  mere  fiction,  but  founded  on  an  ancient  reality, 
and  doubtless  believed  by  themselves  to  be  just.  Delphi  and  its  in- 
habitants were  originally  a  portion  of  the  Phokian  name.  In  the 
Homeric  Catalogue,  which  Philomelus  emphatically  cited,  it  stands 
enumerated  among  the  Phokians  commanded  by  Schedius  and 
Epistrophus,  under  the  name  of  the  "  rocky  Pytho" — a  name  still 
applied  to  it  by  Herodotus.  The  Delphians  had  acquired  sufficient 
force  to  sever  themselves  from  their  Phokian  brethren — to  stand  out 
as  a  community  by  themselves — and  to  assume  the  lucrative  privi- 
lege of  administering  the  temple  as  their  own  peculiar.  Their  sev- 
erance had  been  first  brought  about,  and  their  pretensions  as  admin- 
istrators espoused,  by  Sparta,  upon  whose  powerful  interest  they 
mainly  depended.  But  the  Phokians  had  never  ceased  to  press  their 
claim,  and  so  far  was  the  dispute  from  being  settled  against  them, 
even  in  450  B.C.,  that  they  then  had  in  their  hands  the  actual  admin- 
istration. The  Spartans  dispatched  an  army  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  it  away  from  them  and  transferring  it  to  the  Delphians; 
but  very  shortly  afterward,  when  the  Spartan  forces  had  retired, 
the  Athenians  marched  thither,  and  dispossessed  the  Delphians,  re- 
storing the  temple  to  the  Phokians.  This  contest  went  by  the  name 
of  the  Sacred  War.  At  that  time  the  Athenians  were  masters  of  most 
parts  of  Bceotia,  as  well  as  of  Megara  and  Pegse;  and  had  they  con- 
tinued so,  the  Phokians  would  probably  have  been  sustained  in  their 
administration  of  the  holy  place ;  the  rights  of  the  Delphians  on  one 
side,  against  those  of  the  Phokians  on  the  other,  being  then  obviously 
dependent  on  the  comparative  strength  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  But 
presently  evil  days  came  upon  Athens,  so  that  she. lost  all  her  inland 
possessions  north  of  Attica,  and  could  no  longer  uphold  her  allies  in 
Phokis.  The  Phokians  now  in  fact  passed  into  allies  of  Sparta,  and 
were  forced  to  relinquish  their  temple  management  to  the  Delphians; 
who  were  confirmed  in  it  by  a  formal  article  of  the  peace  of  Nikias 
in  421  b.  c. ,  and  retained  it  without  question,  under  the  recognized 
Hellenic  supremacy  of  Sparta,  down  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Even 
then,  too,  it  continued  undisturbed;  since  Thebes  was  nowise  in- 
clined to  favor  the  claim  of  her  enemies  the  Phokians,  but  was  on 
the  contrary  glad  to  be  assisted  in  crushing  them  by  their  rivals  the 
Delphians;  who,  as  managers  of  the  temple,  could  materially  con- 
tribute to  a  severe  sentence  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly. 

We  see  thus  that  the  claim  now  advanced  by  Philomelus  was  not 
fictitious,  but  genuine,  and  felt  by  himself  as  well  as  by  other  Pho- 
kians  to  be  the  recovery  of  an  ancient  privilege,  lost  only  through 
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superior  force.  His  views  being  heartly  embraced  by  his  countrymen, 
he  was  nominated  general  with  full  powers.  It  was  his  first  meas- 
ure to  go  to  Sparta,  upon  whose  aid  he  counted,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  fine  which  still  stood  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Amphiktyonic 
sentence.  He  explained  his  views  privately  to  King  Archidamus, 
engaging,  if  the  Phokians  should  become  masters  of  the  temple,  to 
erase  the  sentence  and  fine  from  the  column  of  record.  Archidamus 
did  not  dare  to  promise  him  public  countenance  or  support;  the 
rather,  as  Sparta  had  always  been  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Del- 
phian presidency  (as  against  the  Phokian)  over  the  temple.  But  in 
secret  he  warmly  encouraged  the  scheme ;  furnishing  a  sum  of  fifteen 
talents,  besides  a  few  mercenary  soldiers,  toward  its  execution. 
With  this  aid  Philomelus  returned  home,  provided  an  equal  sum  of 
fifteen  talents  from  his  purse,  and  collected  a  body  of  peltasts,  Pho- 
kians, as  well  as  strangers.  He  then  executed  his  design  against 
Delphi,  attacking  suddenly  both  the  town  and  the  temple,  and  cap- 
turing them,  as  it  would  appear,  with  little  opposition.  To  the 
alarmed  Delphians,  generally,  he  promised  security  and  good  treat- 
ment; but  he  put  to  death  the  members  of  the  Gens  (or  Clan)  called 
ThrakidfB,  and  seized  their  property:  these  men  constituted  one 
among  several  holy  G-entes,  leading  conductors  of  the  political  and 
religious  agency  of  the  place.  It  is  probable  that  when  thus  sud- 
denly assailed,  they  had  sent  to  solicit  aid  from  their  neighbors  the 
Lokrians  of  Amphissa;  for  Philomelus  was  scarcely  in  possession  of 
Delphi,  when  these  latter  marched  up  to  the  rescue.  He  defeated 
them  however  with  serious  loss,  and  compelled  them  to  return  home. 
Thus  completely  successful  in  his  first  attempt,  Philomelus  lost  no 
time  in  announcing  solemnly  and  formally  his  real  purpose.  He 
proclaimed  that  he  had  come  only  to  resume  for  the  Phokians  their 
ancient  rights  as  administrators;  that  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
should  be  safe  and  respected  as  before;  that  no  impiety  or  illegality 
of  any  kind  should  be  tolerated ;  and  that  the  temple  and  its  oracle 
would  be  opened,  as  heretofore,  for  visitors,  sacrificers,  and  inquir- 
ers. At  the  same  time,  well  aware  that  his  Lokrian  enemies  at 
Amphissa  were  very  near,  he  erected  a  wall  to  protect  the  town  and 
temple,  which  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  undefended — especially 
its  western  side.  He  further  increased  his  levies  of  troops.  While 
the  Phokians,  inspirited  with  this  first  advantage,  obeyed  his  call  in 
considerable  numbers,  he  also  attracted  new  mercenaries  from  abroad 
by  the  offer  of  higher  pay.  He  was  presently  at  the  head  of  5,000 
men,  strong  enough  to  hold  a  difficult  post  like  Delphi  against  all 
immediate  attack.  But  being  still  anxions  to  appease  Grecian  senti- 
ment and  avert  hostility,  he  dispatched  envoys  to  all  the  principal 
states — not  merely  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  but  also  to  his  enemy 
Thebes.  His  envoys  were  instructed  to  offer  solemn  assurances, 
that  the  Phokians  had  taken  Delphi  simply  to  reclaim  their  paternal 
right  of  presidency,  against  past  wrongful  usurpation;  that  they 
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were  prepared  to  give  any  security  required  by  the  Hellenic  body, 
for  strict  preservation  of  the  valuables  in  the  temple,  and  to  exhibit 
and  verify  all,  by  weight  and  number  before  examiners;  that  con- 
scious of  their  own  rectitude  of  purpose,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
entreat  positive  support  against  their  enemies,  or  at  any  rate, 
neutrality. 

The  answers  sent  to  Philomelus  were  not  all  of  the  same  tenor. 
On  this  memorable  eveut,  the  sentiments  of  the  Grecian  world  were 
painfully  divided.  While  Athens,  Sparta,  the  Poloponnesian  Achae- 
ans  and  some  other  states  in  Peloponnesus,  recognized  the  possession 
of  the  Phokians,  and  agreed  to  assist  them  in  retaining  it — the  The- 
bans  and  Thessalians  declared  strenuously  against  them,  supported  by 
all  the  states  north  of  Bceotia,  Lokrians,  Dorians,  ^Enianes,  Phthiot- 
Achseans,  Magnetes,  Perrhsebians,  Athamanes,  and  Dolopes.  Several 
of  these  last  were  dependents  of  the  Thessalians,  and  followed  their 
example;  many  of  them,  moreover,  belonging  to  the  Amphiktyonic 
constituency,  must  have  taken  part  in  the  votes  of  condemnation  just 
rescinded  by  the  Phokians. 

We  may  clearly  see  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  intention  of  Philo- 
melus or  his  Phokian  comrades  to  lay  hands  on  the  property  of  the 
Delphian  temple ;  and  Philomelus,  while  taking  pains  to  set  himself 
right  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  tried  to  keep  the  prophetic  agency  of  the 
temple  in  its  ordinary  working,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  sacri- 
ficers  and  inquirers  as  before.  He  required  the  Pythian  priestess  to 
mount  the  tripod,  submit  herself  to  the  prophetic  inspiration,  and 
pronounce  the  words  thus  put  into  her  mouth,  as  usual.  But  the 
priestess — chosen  by  the  Delphians,  and  probably  herself  a  member 
of  one  amomg  the  sacred  Delphian  Gentes — obstinately  refused  to 
obey  him ;  especially  as  the  first  question  which  he  addressed  con- 
cerned his  own  usurpation,  and  his  chances  of  success  against  ene- 
mies. On  his  injunctions,  that  she  should  prophesy  according  to  the 
traditional  rites — she  replied,  that  these  rites  were  precisely  what  he 
had  just  overthrown;  upon  which  he  laid  hold  of  her,  and  attempted 
to  place  her  on  the  tripod  by  force.  Subdued  and  frightened  for  hef 
own  personal  safety,  the  priestess  exclaimed  involuntarily,  that  he 
might  do  what  he  chose.  Philomelus  gladly  took  this  as  an  answer 
favorable  to  his  purpose.  He  caused  it  to  be  put  in  writing  and  pro- 
claimed, as  an  oracle  from  the  god,  sanctioning  and  licensing  his 
designs.  He  convened  a  special  meeting  of  his  partisans  and  the 
Delphians  generally,  wherein  appeal  was  made  to  this  encouraging 
answer,  as  warranting  full  confidence  with  reference  to  the  impend- 
ing war.  So  it  was  construed  by  all  around,  and  confirmatory  evi< 
dence  was  derived  from  further  signs  and  omens  occurring  at  the 
moment.  It  is  probable  however  that  Philomelus  took  care  for  the 
future  to  name  a  new  priestess,  more  favorable  to  his  interest,  and 
disposed  to  deliver  oracular  answers  under  the  new  administrators  in 
the  same  manner  as  under  the  old. 
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Though  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  name  had  thus  declared 
war  against  the  Phokians,  yet  none  at  first  appear  to  have  made  hos- 
tile movements,  except  the  Lokrians,  with  whom  Philomelus  was 
fully  competent  to  deal.  He  found  himself  strong  enough  to  overrun 
and  plunder  their  territory,  engaging  in  some  indecisive  skirmishes. 
At  first  the  Lokrians  would  not  even  give  up  the  bodies  of  his  slain 
soldiers  for  burial ;  alleging  that  sacrilegious  men  were  condemned 
by  the  general  custom  of  Greece  to  be  cast  out  without  sepulture. 
Nor  did  they  desist  from  their  refusal  until  he  threatened  retaliation 
toward  the  bodies  of  their  own  slain.  So  bitter  was  the  exaspera- 
tion arising  out  of  this  deplorable  war  throughout  the  Hellenic  world! 
Even  against  the  Lokrians  alone,  however,  Philomelus  soon  found 
himself  in  want  of  money,  for  the  payment  of  his  soldiers — native 
Phokians  as  well  as  mercenary  strangers.  Accordingly,  while  he 
still  adhered  to  his  pledge  to  respect  the  temple  property,  he  did  not 
think  himself  precluded  from  levying  a  forced  contribution  on  the 
properties  of  his  enemies,  the  wealthy  Delphian  citizens;  and  his 
arms  were  soon  crowned  with  a  brilliant  success  against  the  Lokrians, 
in  a  battle  fought  near  the  rocks  called  Phaedriades;  a  craggy  and 
difficult  locality  so  close  to  Delphi,  that  the  Lokrians  must  evidently 
have  been  the  aggressors,  marching  up  with  a  view  to  relieve  the 
town.  They  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  both  in  slain  and  in  pris- 
oners ;  several  of  them  only  escaping  the  spear  of  the  enemy  by  cast- 
ing themselves  to  certain  death  down  the  precipitous  cliffs. 

This  victory,  while  imparting  courage  to  the  Phokians,  proved  the 
sigual  for  fresh  exertions  among  their  numerous  enemies.  The  loud 
complaints  of  the  defeated  Lokrians  raised  universal  sympathy;  and 
the  Thebans,  now  pressed  by  fear,  as  well  as  animated  by  hatred,  of 
the  Phokians,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  Send- 
ing round  envoys  to  the  Thessalians  and  the  other  Amphiktyonic 
states,  they  invoked  aid  and  urged  the  necessity  of  mustering  a  com- 
mon force — "  to  assist  the  god," — to  vindicate  the  judicial  dignity  of 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly, — and  to  put  down  the  sacrilegious  Pho- 
kians. It  appears  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  assembly  itself  was 
convened;  probably  at  Thermopylae,  since  Delphi  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  Decided  resolutions  were  here  taken  to  form  an  Am- 
phiktyonic army  of  execution;  accompanied  by  severe  sentences  of 
fine  and  other  punishments,  against  the  Phokian  leaders  by  name — ■ 
Philomelus  and  Onomarchus,  perhaps  brothers,  but  at  least  joint 
commanders,  together  with  others. 

The  peril  of  the  Phokians  now  became  imminent.  Their  own 
unaided  strength  was  nowise  sufficient  to  resist  the  confederacy  about 
to  arm  in  defense  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  either  Athens  or  Sparta  had  as  yet  given  them  anything  more 
than  promises  and  encouragement.  Their  only  chance  of  effective 
resistance  lay  in  the  levy  of  a  large  mercenary  force,  for  which  pur- 
pose neither  their  own  funds,  nor  any  further  aid  derivable  from 
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private  confiscation,  could  be  made  adequate.  There  remained  no 
other  resource  except  to  employ  the  treasures  and  valuables  in  the 
Delphian  temple,  upon  which  accordingly  Philomelus  now  laid 
hands.  He  did  so,  however;  as  his  previous  conduct  evinced,  with 
sincere  reluctance,  probably  with  various  professions  at  first  of 
borrowing  only  a  given  sum,  destined  to  meet  the  actual  emergency, 
and  intended  to  be  repaid  as  soon  as  safety  should  be  provided  for. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his  intentions  at  the  outset,  all  such 
reserves  or  limits,  or  obligations  to  repay,  were  speedily  forgotten  in 
practice.  When  the  feeling  which  protected  the  fund  was  broken 
through,  it  was  as  easy  to  take  much  as  little,  and  the  claimants  be- 
came more  numerous  and  importunate;  besides  which,  the  exigen- 
ces of  the  war  never  ceased,  and  the  implacable  repugnance  raised 
by  the  spoliation  amidst  half  of  the  Grecian  world,  left  to  the  Phok- 
ians  no  security  except  under  the  protection  of  a  continued 
mercenary  force.  ISTor  were  Philomelus  and  his  successors  satisfied 
without  also  enriching  their  friends  and  adorning  their  wives  or 
favorites. 

Availing  himself  of  the  large  resources  of  the  temple,  Philomelus 
raised  the  pay  of  his  troops  to  a  sum  half  as  large  again  as  before,  and 
issued  proclamations  inviting  new  levies  at  the  same  rate.  Through 
such  tempting  offers  he  was  speedily  enabled  to  muster  a  force,  horse 
and  foot  together,  said  to  amount  to  10,000  men;  chiefly,  as  we  are 
told,  men  of  peculiarly  wicked  and  reckless  character,  since  no  pious 
Greek  would  enlist  in  such  a  service.  With  these  he  attacked  the 
Lokrians,  who  were,  however,  now  assisted  by  the  Thebans  from  one 
side,  and  by  the  Thessalians  with  their  circumjacent  allies  from  the 
other.  Philomelus  gained  successive  advantages  against  both  of 
them,  and  conceived  increased  hopes  from  a  re-enforcement  of  1500 
Achaeans  who  came  to  him  from  Peloponnesus.  The  war  assumed  a 
peculiarly  ferocious  character;  for  the  Thebans,  confident  in  their 
superior  force  and  chance  of  success,  even  though  the  Delphian 
treasure  was  employed  against  them,  began  by  putting  to  death  all 
their  prisoners,  as  sacrilegious  men  standing  condemned  b}^  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly.  This  so  exasperated  the  troops  of  Philo- 
melus, that  they  constrained  him  to  retaliate  upon  the  Boeotian 
prisoners.  For  some  time  such  rigorous  inflictions  were  continned 
on  both  sides,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  felt  compelled  to  desist, 
and  Philomelus  followed  their  example.  The  war  lasted  awhile  with 
indecisive  result,  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  being  greatly  superior 
in  number.  But  presently  Philomelus  incautiously  exposed  himself 
to  attack  in  an  unfavorable  position,  near  the  town  of  Neon,  amid 
embarrassing  woods  and  rocks.  He  was  here  defeated  with  severe 
loss,  and  his  army  dispersed;  himself  receiving  several  wounds,  and 
fighting  with  desperate  bravery,  until  further  resistance  became 
impossible.  He  then  tried  to  escape,  but  found  himself  driven  to 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  where  he  could  only  avoid  the  tortures  of 
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captivity  by  leaping  down  and  perishing.  The  remnant  of  his  van- 
quished army  was  rallied  at  some  distance  by  Onomarchus. 

The  Thebans  and  their  allies,  instead  of  pressing  the  important 
victory  recently  gained  over  Philomelus,  seem  to  have  supposed  that 
the  Phokians  would  now  disperse  or  submit  of  their  own  accord, 
and  accordingly  returned  home.  Their  remissness  gave  time  to 
Onomarchus  to  reorganize  his  dispirited  countrymen.  Convening  at 
Delphi  a  general  assembly  of  Phokians  and  allies,  he  strenuously 
exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  the  projects,  and  avenge  the  death,  of 
their  late  general.  He  found,  however,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
opposition;  for  many  of  the  Phokians— noway  prepared  for  the 
struggle  in  which  they  now  found  themselves  embarked,  and  them- 
selves ashamed  of  the  spoliation  of  the  temple — were  anxious  by 
some  accommodation  to  put  themselves  again  within  the  pale  of 
Hellenic  religious  sentiment.  Onomarchus  doubtless  replied,  and 
with  too  good  reason,  that  peace  was  unattainable  upon  any  terms 
short  of  absolute  ruin ;  and  that  there  was  no  course  open  except  to 
maintain  their  ground  as  they  stood,  by  renewed  efforts  of  force. 
But  even  if  the  necessities  of  the  case  had  been  less  imperative,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  overbear  all  opposition  of  his  own  country- 
men through  the  numerous  mercenary  strangers,  now  in  Phokis  and 
present  at  the  assembly  under  the  name  of  allies.  In  fact,  so  irre- 
sistible was  his  ascendency  by  means  of  this  large  paid  force  under 
his  command,  that  both  Demosthenes  and  iEschines  denominate  him 
(as  well  as  his  predecessor  and  his  successor)  not  general,  but  despot, 
of  the  Phokians.  The  soldiers  were  not  less  anxious  than  Onomar- 
chus to  prosecute  the  war,  and  to  employ  the  yet  unexhausted 
wealth  of  the  temple  in  every  way  conducive  to  ultimate  success.  In 
this  sense  the  assembly  decreed,  naming  Onomarchus  general  with 
full  powers  for  carrying  the  decree  into  effect. 

His  energetic  measures  presently  retrieved  the  Phokian  cause. 
Employing  the  temple  funds  still  more  profusely  than  Philomelus, 
he  invited  fresh  soldiers  from  all  quarters,  and  found  himself  after 
some  time  at  the  head  of  a  larger  army  than  before.  The  temple 
exhibited  many  donatives,  not  only  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of 
brass  and  iron.  While  Onomarchus  melted  the  precious  metals  and 
coined  them  into  money,  he  at  the  same  time  turned  the  brass  and 
iron  into  arms;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  equip  both  his  own  soldiers 
disarmed  in  the  recent  defeat,  and  a  class  of  volunteers  poorer  than 
the  ordinary  self-armed  mercenaries.  Besides  paying  soldiers,  he 
scattered  everywhere  presents  or  bribes  to  gain  influential  partisans 
in  the  cities  favorable  to  his  cause;  probably  Athens  and  Sparta  first 
of  all.  We  are  told  that  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  with  his 
wife  Deinicha,  were  among  the  recipients;  indeed  the  same  corrupt 
participation  was  imputed,  by  the  statement  of  the  hostile-minded 
Messenians,  to  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  Senate.  Even  among  ene- 
mies, Onomarchus  employed  his  gold  with  effect,  contriving  thus  to 
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gain  or  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  Thessalians,  among  them  the 
powerful  despots  of  Pherae,  whom  we  afterward  find  allied  to  him. 
Thus  was  the  great  Delphian  treasure  turned  to  account  in  every 
>way:  and  the  unscrupulous  Phokian  despot  strengthened  his  hands 
yet  further,  by  seizing  such  of  his  fellow-cohntrymen  as  had  been 
prominent  in  opposition  to  his  views,  putting  them  to  death,  and 
confiscating  their  property. 

Through  such  combination  of  profuse  -allurement,  corruption,  and 
violence,  the  tide  began  to  turn  again  in  favor  of  the  Phokians. 
Onomarchus  found  himself  shortly  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
with  which  he  marched  forth  from  Delphi,  and  subdued  successively 
the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa,  the  Epiknemidian  Lokrians,  and  the 
neighboring  territory  of  Doris.  He  carried  his  conquests  even  as  far 
as  the  vicinity  of  Thermopjise ;  capturing  Thronium,  one  of  the 
towns  which  commanded  that  important  pass,  and  reducing  its  in- 
habitants to  slavery.  It  is  probable  that  he  also  took  Nikaea  and 
Alponus — two  other  valuable  positions  near  Thermopylae,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  Phokians  until  the  moment 
immediately  preceding  their  ruin — since  we  find  him  henceforward 
master  of  Thermopylae,  and  speedily  opening  his  communications 
with  Thessaly.  Besides  this  extension  of  dominion  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Phokis,  Onomarchus  also  invaded  Boeotia.  The  Thebans, 
now  deprived  of  their  northern  allies,  did  not  at  first  meet  him  in 
the  field,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  capture  Orchomenus.  But  when 
he  proceeded  to  attack  Chaeroneia,  they  made  an  effective  effort  to 
relieve  the  place.  They  brought  out  their  forces,  and  defeated  him, 
in  an  action  not  very  decisive,  yet  sufficient  to  constrain  him  to 
return  into  Phokis. 

Probably  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time  much  pressed,  and  pre- 
vented from  acting  effectively  against  the  Phokians  by  want  of 
money.  We  know,  at  least,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  Phokian  war 
they  hired  out  a  force  of  5,000  hoplites  commanded  by  Pammenes, 
to  Artabazus  the  revolted  Phrygian  satrap.  Here  Pammenes  with 
his  soldiers  acquired  some  renown,  gaining  two  important  victories 
over  the  Persians.  The  Thebans,  it  would  seem,  having  no  fleet  and 
no  maritime  dependencies,  were  less  afraid  of  giving  offense  to  the 
Great  King  than  Athens  had  been,  when  she  interdicted  Chares 
from  aiding  Artabazus,  and  acquiesced  in  the  unfavorable  pacifica- 
tion which  terminated  the  Social  War.  How  long  Pammenes  and 
the  Thebans  remained  in  Asia,  we  are  not  informed.  But  in  spite 
of  the  victories  gained  by  them,  Artabazus  was  not  longable  to  main- 
tain himself  against  the  Persian  arms.  Three  years  afterward,  we 
hear  of  him  and  his  brother-in-law  Memnon  as  expelled  from  Asia, 
and  as  exiles  residing  with  Philip  of  Macedon. 

While  Pammenes  was  serving  under  Artabazus,  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral Chares  recaptured  Sestos  in  the  Hellespont,  which  appears  to 
have  revolted  from  Athens  during  the  Social  War.     He  treated  the 
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captive  Sestians  with  rigor;  putting  to  death  the  men  of  military 
age,  and  selling  the  remainder  as  slaves.  This  was  an  important 
acquisition  for  Athens,  as  a  condition  of  security  in  the  Chersonese 
as  well  as  of  preponderance  in  the  Hellespont. 

Alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Chares  in  the  Hellespont,  the  Thracian 
prince  Kersobleptes  now  entered  on  an  intrigue  with  Pammenes  in 
Asia,  and  with  Philip  of  Macedon  (who  was  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
attacking  Abdera  and  Maroneia),  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
progress  of  the  Athenian  arms.  Philip  appears  to  have  made  a  for- 
ward movement,  and  to  have  menaced  the  possessions  of  Athens  in 
the  Chersonese,  but  his  access  thither  was  forbidden  by  Amadokus, 
another  prince  of  Thrace,  master  of  the  intermediate  territory,  as 
well  as  by  the  presence  of  Chares  with  his  fleet  off  the  Thracian 
coast.  Apollonides  of  Kardia  was  the  agent  of  Kersobleptes;  who 
however,  finding  his  schemes  abortive,  and  intimidated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Chares,  came  to  terms  with  Athens,  and  surrendered  to  her 
the  portion  of  the  Chersonese  which  still  remained  to  him,  with  the 
exception  of  Kardia.  The  Athenians  sent  to  the  Chersonese  a  fur- 
ther detachment  of  Kleruchs  or  out-settlers,  for  whom  considerable 
room  must  have  been  made  as  well  by  the  depopulation  of  Sestos,  as 
by  the  recent  cession  from  Kersobleptes.  It  was  in  the  ensuing  year 
(352  B.C.)  that  the  Athenians  also  dispatched  a  fresh  batch  of  2,000 
citizens  as  settlers  to  Samos,  in  addition  to  those  who  had  been  sent 
thither  thirteen  years  before. 

The  mention  of  Philip  as  attacking  Maroneia  and  menacing  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  shows  the  indefatigable  activity  of  that  prince 
and  the  steady  enlargement  of  his  power.  In  358  B.C.,  he  had  taken 
Amphipolis;  before  355  B.C.,  he  had  captured  Pydna  and  Potidaea, 
founded  the  new  town  of  Philippi,  and  opened  for  himself  the 
resource  of  the  adjoining  auriferous  region;  he  had  established  rela- 
tions with  Thessaly,  assisting  the  great  family  of  the  Aleuadae  at 
Larissa  in  their  struggles  against  Lykophron  and  Peitholaus,  the  des- 
pots of  PheraB:  he  had  further  again  chastised  the  interior  tribes  bor- 
dering on  Macedonia,  Thracians,  Paeonians,  and  Illyriaus,  who  were 
never  long  at  rest,  and  who  had  combined  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence. It  appears  to  have  been  in  354-353  B.C.,  that  he  attacked 
Methone,  the  last  remaining  possession  of  Athens  on  the  Macedonian 
coast.  Situated  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  Methone  was  doubtless  a  con- 
venient station  for  Athenian  privateers  to  intercept  trading  vessels, 
not  merely  to  and  from  Macedonian  ports,  but  also  from  Olynthus 
and  Potida3a;  so  that  the  Olynthians,  then  in  alliance  with  Philip 
against  Athens,  would  be  glad  to  see  it  pass  into  his  power,  and  may 
perhaps  have  lent  him  their  aid.  He  pressed  the  siege  of  the  place 
with  his  usual  vigor,  employing  all  the  engines  and  means  of 
assault  then  known;  while  the  besieged  on  their  side  were  not  less 
resolute  in  the  defense.  They  repelled  his  attacks  for  so  long  a 
time,  that  news  of  the  danger  of  the  place  reached  Athens,  and  ample 
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time  was  afforded  for  sending  relief,  had  the  Athenians  been  ready 
and  vigorous  in  their  movement.  But  unfortunately  they  had  not 
even  now  learnt  experience  from  the  loss  of  Pydna  and  Potidaea. 
Either  the  Etesian  winds  usual  in  summer,  or  the  storms  of  winter, 
both  which  circumstances  were  taken  into  account  by  Philip  in 
adjusting  the  season  of  his  enterprises — or  (which  is  more  probable) 
■ — the  aversion  of  the  Athenian  respectable  citizens  to  personal  ser- 
vice on  shipboard,  and  their  slackness  even  in  pecuniary  payment — 
caused  so  much  delay  in  preparations,  that  the  expedition  sent  out 
did  not  reach  Methone  till  too  late.  The  Methonaeans,  having  gal- 
lantly held  out  until  all  their  means  were  exhausted,  were  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  Philip  granted  terms 
so  far  lenient  as  to  allow  them  to  depart  with  the  clothes  on  their 
backs.  But  this  can  hardly  be  accurate,  since  we  know  that  there 
were  Athenian  citizens  among  them  sold  as  slaves,  some  of  whom 
were  ransomed  by  Demosthenes  with  his  own  money. 

Being  now  master  of  the  last  port  possessed  by  Athens  in  the 
Thermaic  Gulf — an  acquisition  of  great  importance,  which  had  never 
before  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  kings — Philip  was  enabled  to 
extend  his  military  operations  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  on  the  one  side,  and  to  that  of  Thermopylae  on  the  other. 
How  he  threatened  the  Chersonese  has  been  already  related,  and  his 
campaign  in  Thessaly  was  yet  more  important.  That  country  was, 
as  usual,  torn  by  intestine  disputes.  Lykophron,  the  despot  of 
Pherae,  possessed  the  greatest  sway,  while  the  Aleuadae  of  Larissa, 
too  weak  to  contend  against  him  with  their  own  forces,  invited 
assistance  from  Philip,  who  entered  Thessaly  with  a  powerful  army. 
Such  a  re-enforcement  so  completely  altered  the  balance  of  Thessalian 
power,  that  Lykophron  in  his  turn  was  compelled  to  entreat  aid 
from  Onomarchus  and  the  Phokians. 

So  strong  were  the  Phokians  now  that  they  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Thebans  with  their  other  hostile  neighbors,  and  had 
means  to  spare  for  combating  Philip  in  Thessaly.  .  As  their  force 
consisted  of  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  whom  they  were  constrained 
for  security  to  retain  in  pay — to  keep  them  employed  bej^ond  the 
border  was  a  point  not  undesirable.  Hence  they  readily  entered 
upon  the  Thessalian  campaign.  At  this  moment  they  counted,  in 
the  comparative  assessment  of  Hellenic  forces,  as  an  item  of  first- 
rate  magnitude.  They  were  hailed  both  by  Athenians  and  Spartans 
as  the  natural  enemy  and  counterpoise  of  Thebes,  alike  odious  to 
both.  While  the  Phokians  maintained  their  actual  power,  Athens 
could  manage  her  foreign  policy  abroad,  and  Sparta  her  designs  in 
Peloponnesus,  with  diminished  apprehensions  of  being  counter- 
worked by  Thebes.  Both  Athens  and  Sparta  had  at  first  supported 
the  Phokians  against  unjust  persecution  by  Thebes  and  abuse  of 
Amphiktyonic  jurisdiction  before  the  spoliation  of  the  Delphian 
temple  was  consummated,  or  even  anticipated,     And  though,  when 
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that  spoliation  actually  occurred,  it  was  doubtless  viewed  with  rep- 
robation among  Athenians,  accustomed  to  unlimited  freedom  of 
public  discussion,  as  well  as  at  Sparta,  in  so  far  as  it  became  known 
amidst  the  habitual  secrecy  of  public  affairs;  nevertheless  political 
interests  so  far  prevailed  that  the  Phokians  (perhaps  in  part  by  aid 
of  bribery)  were  still  countenanced,  though  not  much  assisted,  as 
useful  rivals  to  Thebes.  To  restrain  ' '  the  Leuktric  insolence  of  the 
Thebans,"  and  to  see  the  Boeotian  towns  Orchomenus,  Thespise, 
Platsea,  restored  to  their  pristine  autonomy  was  an  object  of  para- 
mount desire  with  each  of  the  two  ancient  heads  of  Greece.  So  far 
both  Athens  and  Sparta  felt  in  unison.  But  Sparta  cherished  a 
farther  hope — in  which  Athens  by  no  means  concurred — to  avail 
herself  of  the  embarrassments  of  Thebes  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  Megalopolis  and  Messene,  and  recovering  her  former  Pelopon- 
nesian  dominion.  These  two  new  Peloponnesian  cities,  erected  by 
Epaminondas  on  the  frontier  of  Laconia,  had  been  hitherto  upheld 
against  'Sparta  by  the  certainty  of  Theban  interference  if  they  were 
menaced.  But  so  little  did  Thebes  seem  in  a  condition  to  interfere, 
while  Onomarchus  and  the  Phokians  were  triumphant  in  353-352 
B.C.,  that  the  Megalopolitans  dispatched  envoys  to  Athens  to  entreat 
protection  and  alliance,  while  the  Spartans  on  their  side  sent  to 
oppose  the  petition. 

It  is  on  occasion  of  the  political  debates  in  Athens  during  the  years 
354  and  353  B.C.  that  we  first  have  before  us  the  Athenian  Demos- 
thenes, as  adviser  of  his  countrymen  in  the  public  assembly.  His 
first  discourse  of  public  advice  was  delivered  in  354-353  b.c  on  an 
alarm  of  approaching  war  with  Persia;  his  second,  in  353-352  B.C., 
was  intended  to  point  out  the  policy  proper  for  Athens  in  dealing 
with  the  Spartan  and  Megalopolitan  envoys. 

A  few  words  must  here  be  said  about  this  eminent  man,  who 
forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  declining  Hellenic  world.  He 
was  above  twenty-seven  years  old,  being  born,  according  to  what 
seems  the  most  probable  among  contradictory  accounts,  in  382-381 
B.C.  His  father,  named  also  Demosthenes,  was  a  citizen  of  consid- 
erable property,  and  of  a  character  so  unimpeachable  that  even 
^Eschines  says  nothing  against  him;  his  mother  Kleobule  was  one 
of  the  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  a  citizen  named  Gylon,  an 
Athenian  exile,  who,  having  become  rich  as  a  proprietor  of  land  and 
exporter  of  corn  in  Bosporus,  sent  his  two  daughters  to  Athens, 
where,  possessing  handsome  dowries,  they  married  two  Athenian 
citizens — Demochares  and  the  elder  Demosthenes.  The  latter  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  carried  on  two  distinct  manufac- 
tories— one  of  swords  or  knives,  employing  thirty-two  slaves;  the 
other,  of  couches  or  beds,  employing  twenty.  In  the  new  schedule 
of  citizens  and  of  taxable  property,  introduced  in  the  archonship  of 
Nausinikus  (378  B.C.),  the  elder  Demosthenes  was  enrolled  among 
the  richest  class,  the  leaders  of  Symmories.     But  he  died  about  375 
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B.C.,  leaving  his  son  Demosthenes  seven  years  old,  with  a  younger 
daughter  about  five  years  of  age.  The  boy  and  his  large  paternal 
property  were  confided  to  the  care  of  three  guardians  named  under 
his  father's  will.  These  guardians — though  the  father,  in  hopes  of 
insuring  their  fidelity,  had  bequeathed  to  them  considerable  legacies, 
away  from  his  own  son,  and  though  all  of  them  were  rich  men  as 
well  as  family  connections  and  friends — administered  the  property  with 
such  negligence  and  dishonesty  that  ofily  a  sum  comparatively  smalL 
was  left  when  they  came  to  render  account  to  their  ward.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  complete,  Demosthenes  attained  his  civil  major- 
ity and  became  entitled  by  the  Athenian  law  to  the  administration 
of  his  own  property.  During  his  minority  his  guardians  had  con- 
tinued to  enroll  him  among  the  wealthiest  class  (as  his  father  had 
ranked  before),  and  to  pay  the  increased  rate  of  direct  taxation 
chargeable  upon  that  class ;  but  the  real  sum  handed  over  to  him  by 
his  guardians  was  too  small  to  justify  such  a  position.  Though  his 
father  had  died  worth  fourteen  talents — which  would  be  diminished 
by  the  sums  bequeathed  as  legacies,  but  ought  to  have  been  increased 
in  greater  proportion  by  the  interest  on  the  property  for  the  ten 
years  of  minority,  had  it  been  properly  administered — the  sum  paid 
to  young  Demosthenes  on  his  majority  was  less  than  two  talents, 
while  the  guardians  not  only  gave  in  dishonest  accounts,  but  pro- 
fessed not  to  be  able  to  produce  the  father's  will.  After  repeated 
complaints  and  remonstrances,  he  brought  a  judicial  action  against 
one  of  them — Aphobus — and  obtained  a  verdict  carrying  damages  to 
the  amount  of  ten  talents.  Payment,  however,  was  still  evaded  by 
the  debtor.  Five  speeches  remain  delivered  by  Demosthenes,  three 
against  Aphobus,  two  against  Onetor,  brother-in-law  of  Aphobus. 
At  the  date  of  the  latest  oration,  Demosthenes  had  still  received 
nothing,  nor  do  we  know  how  much  he  ultimately  realized,  though 
it  would  seem  that  the  difficulties-  thrown  in  his  way  were  such  as  to 
compel  him  to  forego  the  greater  part  of  the  claim.  Nor  is  it  certain 
whether  he  ever  brought  the  actions,  of  which  he  speaks  as  intended, 
against  the  other  two  guardians — Demopon  and  Therippides. 

Demosthenes  received  during  his  j^outh  the  ordinary  grammatical 
and  rhetorical  education  of  a  wealthy  Athenian.  Even  as  a  boy,  he 
is  said  to  have  manifested  extraordinary  appetite  and  interest  for 
rhetorical  exercise.  By  earnest  entreaty  he  prevailed  on  his  tutors 
to  conduct  him  to  hear  Kallistratus,  one  of  the  ablest  speakers  in 
Athens,  delivering  an  harangue  in  the  Dikastery  on  the  matter  of 
Oropus.  This  harangue,  producing  a  profound  impression  upon 
Demosthenes,  stimulated  his  fondness  for  rhetorical  studies.  Still 
more  was  the  passion  excited,  when,  on  attaining  his  majority, 
he  found  himself  cheated  of  most  of  his  paternal  property,  and 
constrained  to  claim  his  rights  by  a  suit  at  law  against  his  guardians. 
Being  obliged,  according  to  Athenian  practice,  to  plead  his  own 
cause  personally,  he  was  made  to  feel  keenly  the  helpless  condition 
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of  an  incompetent  speaker  and  the  necessity  of  acquiring  oratorical 
power,  not  simply  as  an  instrument  of  ambition,  but  even  as  a  means 
of  individual  defense  and  safety.  It  ap^ars  also  that  he  was,  from 
childhood,  of  sickly  constitution  and  feeble  muscular  frame,  so  that 
partly  from  his  own  disinclination,  partly  from  the  solicitude  of  his 
mother,  he  took  little  part  either  as  boy  or  youth  in  the  exercises  of 
the  palaestra.  His  delicate  clothing  and  somewhat  effeminate  habits 
procured  for  him  as  a  boy  the  nickname  of  Batalus,  which  remained 
attached  to  him  most  part  of  his  life,  and  which  his  enemies  tried  to 
connect  wuth  degrading  imputations.  Such  comparative  bodily  dis- 
ability probably  contributed  to  incite  his  thirst  for  mental  and 
rhetorical  acquisitions,  as  the  only  road  to  celebrity  open.  But  it  at 
the  same  time  disqualified  him  from  appropriating  to  himself  the 
full  range  of  a  comprehensive  Grecian  education,  as  conceived  by 
Plato,  Isokrates,  and  Aristotle — an  education  applying  alike  to 
thought,  word,  and  action,  combining  bodily  strength,  endurance, 
and  fearlessness  with  an  enlarged  mental  capacity  and  a  power  of 
making  it  felt  by  speech.  The  disproportion  between  the  physical 
energy  and  the  mental  force  of  Demosthenes,  beginning  in  child- 
hood, is  recorded  and  lamented  in  the  inscription  placed  on  his  statue 
after  his  death. 

As  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  Demosthenes  found  himself 
with  a  known  and  good  family  position  at  Athens,  being  ranked  in 
the  class  of  richest  citizens  and  liable  to  the  performance  of  liturgies 
and  trierarchy  as  his  father  had  been  before  him;  yet  with  a  real  for- 
tune very  inadequate  to  the  outlay  expected  from  him — embarrassed 
by  a  legal  proceeding  agaiust  guardians  wealthy  as  well  as  unscrupu- 
lous— and  an  object  of  dislike  and  annoyance  from  other  wealthy 
men,  such  as  Meidias  and  his  brother  Thrasylochus,  friends  of  those 
guardians.  His  family  position  gave  him  a  good  introduction  to 
public  affairs,  for  which  he  proceeded  to  train  himself  carefully;  first 
as  a  writer  of  speeches  for  others,  next  as  a  speaker  in  his  own  per- 
son. Plato  and  Isokrates  were  both  at  this  moment  in  full  celebrity, 
visited  at  Athens  by  pupils  from  every  part  of  Greece;  Isaeus  also, 
who  had  studied  under  Isokrates,  was  in  great  reputation  as  a  com- 
poser of  judicial  harangues  for  plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  civil  causes. 
Demosthenes  put  himself  under  the  teaching  of  Isaeus  (who  is  said  to 
have  assisted  him  in  composing  the  speeches  agaiust  his  guardians), 
and  also  profited  largely  by  the  discourse  of  Plato,  of  Isokrates,  and 
others.  As  an  ardent  aspirant  he  would  seek  instruction  from  most 
of  the  best  sources,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical — writers  as  well  as 
lecturers.  But  besides  living  teachers,  there  was  one  of  the  past 
generation  who  contributed  largely  to  his  improvement.  He  studied 
Thucydides  with  indefatigable  labor  and  attention;  according  to  one 
account,  he  copied  the  whole  history  eight  times  over  with  his  own 
hand;  according  to  another,  he  learned  It  all  by  heart,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  rewrite  it  from  memory  when  the  manuscript  was  accidentally 
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destroyed.  Without  minutely  criticising  these  details,  we  ascertain 
at  least  that  Thucydides  was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  study  and 
imitation.  How  much  the  exposition  of  Demosthenes  was  fashioned 
by  the  reading  of  Thucydides — reproducing  the  daring,  majestic  and 
impressive  phraseology,  yet  without  the  overstrained  brevity  and 
involutions  of  that  great  historian — and  contriving  to  blend  with  it  a 
perspicuity  and  grace  not  inferior  to  Lysias — may  be  seen  illustrated 
in  the  elaborate  criticism  of  the  rhetor  Dionysius. 

While  thus  striking  out  for  himself  a  bold  and  original  style, 
Demosthenes  had  still  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  in  regard  to 
the  external  requisites  of  an  orator.  He  was  not  endowed  by  nature, 
like  iEschines,  with  a  magnificent  voice ;  nor,  like  Demades,  with  a 
ready  flow  of  vehement  improvisation.  His  thoughts  required  to  be 
put  together  by  careful  preparation ;  his  voice  was  bad  and  even  lisp- 
ing— his  breath  short — his  gesticulation  ungraceful;  moreover  he  was 
overawed  and  embarrassed  by  the  manifestations  of  the  multitude. 
Such  an  accumulation  of  natural  impediments  were  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  which  Isokrates  complains,  as  having  debarred  him  all  his 
life  from  addressing  the  public  assembly,  and  restrained  him  to  a 
select  audience  of  friends  or  pupils.  The  energy  and  success  with 
which  Demosthenes  overcame  his  defects,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
satisfy  a  critical  assembly  like  the  Athenian,  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  circumstances  in  the  general  history  oJ^ee4f=£ilu£atkm. 
Repeated  humiliation  and  repulse  only  spurred  him  on  to  fresh  solitary 
efforts  for  improvement.  He  corrected  his  defective  elocution  by 
speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth ;  he  prepared  himself  to  overcome 
the  noise  of  the  assembly  by  declaiming  in  stormy  weather  on  the 
sea-shore  of  Phalerum ;  he  opened  his  lungs  by  running,  and  extended 
his  powers  of  holding  breath  by  pronouncing  sentences  in  march- 
ing up-hill;  he  sometimes  passed  two  or  three  months  without 
interruption  in  a  subterranean  chamber,  practicing  night  and  day 
either  in  composition  or  declamation,  and  shaving  one-half  of  his 
head  in  order  to  disqualify  himself  from  going  abroad.  After  several 
trials  without  success  before  the  assembly,  his  courage  was  on  the 
point  of  giving'way,  when  Eunomus  and  other  old  citizens  reassured 
him  by  comparing  the  matter  of  his  speeches  to  those  of  Perikles, 
and  exhorting  him  to  persevere  a  little  longer  in  the  correction  of  his 
external  defects.  On  another  occasion  he  was  pouring  forth  his  dis- 
appointment to  Satyrus  the  actor,  who  undertook  to  explain  to  him 
the  cause,  desiring  him  to  repeat  in  his  own  way  a  speech  out  of 
Sophokles,  which  he  (Satyrus)  proceeded  to  repeat  after  him,  with 
suitable  accent  and  delivery.  Demosthenes,  profoundly  struck  with 
the  difference,  began  anew  the  task  of  self-improvement;  probably 
taking  constant  lessons  from  good  models.  In  his  unremitting 
private  practice,  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  acquiring  a  grace- 
ful action,  keeping  watch  on  all  his  movements  while  declaiming 
before  a  tall  looking-glass.     After  pertinacious  efforts  for  several 
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years,  he  was  rewarded  at  length  with  complete  success.  His 
delivery  became  full  of  decision  and  vehemence,  highly  popular 
with  the  general  body  of  the  assembly ;  though  some  critics  censured 
his  modulation  as  artificial  and  out  of  nature,  and  savoring  of  low 
stage-effect;  while  others,  in  the  same  spirit,  condemned  his  speeches 
as  over-labored  and  smelling  of  the  lamp. 

So  great  was  the  importance  assigned  by  Demosthenes  himself  to 
these  external  means  of  effect,  that  he  is  said  to  have  pronounced 
"Action"  to  be  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite  for  an  orator. 
If  we  grant  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  with  reference  to  actual 
bearers — we  must  recollect  that  his  speeches  are  (not  less  truly  than 
the  history  of  Thucydides)  "an  everlasting  possession  rather  than  a 
display  for  momentary  effect."  Even  among  his  contemporaries, 
the  effect  of  the  speeches,  when  read  apart  from  the  speaker,  was 
very  powerful.  There  were  some  who  thought  that  their  full  excel- 
lence could  only  be  thus  appreciated ;  while  to  the  after- world,  who 
knows  them  only  by  reading,  they  have  been  and  still  are  the  objects 
of  an  admiration  reaching  its  highest  pitch  in  the  enthusiastic  senti- 
ment of  the  fastidious  rhetor  Dionysius.  The  action  of  Demosthenes 
— consumate  as  it  doubtless  was,  and  highly  as  he  may  himself  have 
prized  an  accomplishment  so  laboriously  earned — produced  its  effect 
only  in  conjunction  with  the  matter  of  Demosthenes;  his  thoughts, 
sentiments,  words,  and  above  all,  his  sagacity  in  appreciating  and 
advising  on  the  actual  situation.  His  political  wisdom,  and  his  lofty 
patriotic  ideal,  are  in  truth  quite  as  remarkable  as  his  oratory.  By 
what  training  he  attained  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  quali- 
ties, we  are  unfortunately  not  permitted  to  know.  Our  informants 
have  little  interesed  in  him  except  as  a  speaker;  they  tell  us  neither 
what  he  learned,  nor  from  whom,  nor  by  what  companions,  or  party- 
associates,  his  political  point  of  view  was  formed.  But  we  shall 
hardly  err  in  supposing  that  his  attentive  meditation  of  Thucydides 
supplied  him,  not  merely  with  force  and  majesty  of  expression,  but 
also  that  conception,  of  Athens  in  her  foretime  which  he  is  perpetu- 
ally impressing  on  his  countrymen — Athens  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Peleponnesian  war,  in  days  of  exuberant  energy,  and  under  the 
advice  of  her  noblest  statesman. 

In  other  respects,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  mental  history 
of  Demosthenes.  Before  he  acquired  reputation  as  a  public  adviser, 
he  was  already  known  as  a  logographer,  or  composer  of  discourses 
to  be  delivered  either  by  speakers  in  the  public  assembly  or  by 
litigants  in  the  Dikastery;  for  which  compositions  he  was  paid, 
according  to  usual  practice  at  Athens.  He  had  also  pleaded  in  per- 
son before  the  Dikastery ;  in  support  of  an  accusation  preferred  by 
others  against  a  law,  proposed  by  Leptines,  for  abrogating  votes  of 
immunity  passed  by  the  city  in  favor  of  individuals,  and  restraining 
such  grants  in  future.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  this  speech 
against  Leptines,  than  the  intensity  with  which  the  young  speaker 
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enforces  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  strict  and  faithful  adherence 
to  engagements,  in  spite  of  great  occasional  inconvenience  in  so 
doing.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  in  habitual  association  with 
some  wealthy  youths — among  others,  with  Apollodorus  son  of  the 
wealthy  banker  Pasion — whom  he  undertook  to  instruct  in  the  art  of 
speaking.  This  we  learn  from  the  denunciations  of  his  rival  iEschi- 
nes;  who  accuses  him  of  having  thus  made  his  way  into  various 
wealthy  families — especially  where  theie  was  an  orphan  youth  and  a 
widowed  mother— using  unworthy  artifices  to  defraud  and  ruin  them. 

fow  much  truth  there  may  be  in  such  imputations,  we  cannot  tell, 
ut  jEschines  was  not  unwarranted  in  applying  to  his  rival  the 
obnoxious  appellations  of  logographer  and  sophist;  appellations  all 
the  more  disparaging,  because  Demosthenes  belonged  to  a  trierarchic 
family,  of  the  highest  class  in  point  of  wealth. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  another  contemporary  adviser,  who 
stands  in  marked  antithesis  and  rivalry  to  Demosthenes.  Phokion 
was  a  citizen  of  small  means,  son  of  a  pestle-maker.  Born  about  the 
year  402  B.C.,  he  was  about  twenty  years  older  than  Demosthenes. 
At  what  precise  time  his  political  importance  commenced  we  do  not 
know;  but  he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  84,  and  was  a  conspicuous 
man  throughout  the  last  half -century  of  his  life.  He  becomes  known 
first  as  a  military  officer,  having  served  in  subordinate  command 
under  Chabrias,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  at  the  battle  of 
Naxos  in  376  B.C.  He  was  a  man  of  thorough  personal  bravery,  and 
considerable  talents  for  command ;  of  hardy  and  enduring  tempera- 
ment, insensible  to  cold  or  fatigue;  strictly  simple  in  his  habits,  and 
above  all,  superior  to  every  kind  of  personal  corruption.  His  absti- 
nence from  plunder  and  peculation,  when  on  naval  expeditions, 
formed  an  honorable  contrast  with  other  Athenian  admirals,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  much  esteem  on  the  part  of  the  maritime  allies.  Hence 
probably  his  surname  of  Phokion  the  Good. 

I  have  already  remarked  how  deep  and  strong  was  the  hold  acquired 
on  the  Athenian  people,  by  any  public  man  who  once  established  for 
himself  a  character  above  suspicion  on  the  score  of  personal  corrup- 
tion. Among  Athenian  politicians,  but  too  many  were  not  innocent 
on  this  point ;  moreover,  even  when  a  man  was  really  innocent,  there 
were  often  circumstances  in  his  life  which  rendered  more  or  less  of 
doubt  admissible  against  him.  Thus  Demosthenes — being  known 
not  only  as  a  person  of  somewhat  costly  habits,  but  also  as  frequent- 
ing wealthy  houses,  and  receiving  money  for  speeches  composed  or 
rhetoric  communicated — was  sure  to  be  accused,  justly  or  unjustly, 
by  his  enemies,  of  having  cheated  rich  clients,  and  would  never  ob- 
tain unquestioned  credit  for  a  high  pecuniary  independence,  even  in 
regard  to  the  public  affairs;  although  he  certainly  was  not  corrupt, 
nor  generally  believed  to  be  corrupt — at  least  during  the  period  which 
this  volume  embraces,  down  to  the  death  of  Philip.  But  Phokion 
would  receive  neither  money  nor  gifts  from  any  one — was  notoriously 
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and  obviously  poor — went  barefoot  and  without  an  upper  garment 
even  in  very  cold  weather — had  only  one  female  slave  to  attend  on 
his  wife;  while  he  had  enjoyed  commands  sufficient  to  enrich  him  if 
he  had  chosen.  His  personal  incorruptibility  thus  stood  forth  promi- 
nently to  the  public  eye.  Combined  as  it  was  with  bravery  and  fair 
generalship,  it  procured  for  him  testimonies  of  confidence  greater 
than  those  accorded  even  to  Perikles.  He  was  elected  no  less  than 
forty-five  times  to  the  annual  office  of  Strategus  or  General  of  the 
city — that  is,  one  of  the  Board  of  Ten  so  denominated,  the  greatest 
executive  function  at  Athens — and  elected  too,  without  having  ever 
on  any  occasion  solicited  the  office,  or  even  been  present  at  the  choice. 
In  all  Athenian  history  we  read  of  no  similar  multiplication  of  dis- 
tinct  appointments  and  honors  to  the  same  individual. 

According  to  the  picture  of  Athens  and  her  democracy,  as  usually 
presented  by  historians,  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  only  road 
open  to  honors  or  political  influence,  was,  by  a  seductive  address, 
and  by  courting  the  people  with  fine  speeches,  unworthy  flattery,  or 
unmeasured  promises.  Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  Athenian 
character,  will  rind  it  difficult  to  explain  the  career  of  Phokion.  He 
was  no  orator — from  disdain  rather  than  incompetence.  Besides  re- 
ceiving a  good  education,  he  had  profited  by  the  conversation  of  Plato 
as  well  as  of  Xenokrates,  in  the  Academy;  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  in  their  school  he  contracted  a  contempt  for  popular  oratory,  as 
well  as  a  love  for  brief,  concentrated,  pungent  reply.  Once  when 
about  to  speak  in  public,  he  was  observed  to  be  particularly  absorbed 
in  thought.  "You  seem  meditative,  Phokion,"  said  a  friend.  "Ay, 
by  Zeus,"  was  the  reply — "  I  am  meditating  whether  I  cannot  in  some 
way  abridge  the  speech  which  I  am  just  about  to  address  to  the  Athe- 
nians." He  knew  so  well,  however,  on  what  points  to  strike,  that  his 
telling  brevity,  strengthened  by  the  weight  of  character  and  position, 
cut  through  the  fine  oratory  of  Demosthenes  more  effectively  than 
any  counter-oratory  from  men  like  ^Eschines.  Demosthenes  himself 
greatly  feared  Phokion  as  an  opponent,  and  was  heard  to  observe,  on 
seeing  him  rise  to  speak,  "  Here  comes  the  cleaver  of  my  harangues." 
Polyeuktus — himself  an  orator  and  a  friend  of  Demosthenes— drew 
a  distinction  highly  complimentary  to  Phokion,  by  saying — "That 
Demosthenes  was  the  finest  orator,  but  Phokion  the  most  formidable 
in  speech."  In  public  policy,  in  means  of  political  effect,  and  in  per- 
sonal character — Phokion  was  the  direct  antithesis  of  Demosthenes; 
whose  warlike  eloquence,  unwarlike  disposition,  paid  speech-writing, 
and  delicate  habits  of  life — he  doubtless  alike  despised. 

As  Phokion  had  in  his  nature  little  of  the  professed  orator,  so  he 
had  still  less  of  the  flatterer.  He  affected  and  sustained  the  charac- 
ter of  a  blunt  soldier,  who  speaks  out  his  full  mind  without  suppres- 
sion or  ornament,  careless  whether  it  be  acceptable  to  hearers  or  not. 
His  estimate  of  his  countrymen  was  thoroughly  and  undisguisedly 
contemptuous.     This  is  manifest  in  his  whole  proceedings;  and  ap 
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pears  especially  in  the  memorable  remark  ascribed  to  him,  on  an  occa- 
sion when  something  that  he  had  said  in  the  public  assembly  met 
with  peculiar  applause.  Turning  round  to  a  friend,  he  asked — 
"Have  I  not  unconsciously  said  something  bad?"  His  manners, 
moreover,  were  surly  and  repulsive,  though  his  disposition  is  said  to 
have  been  kind.  He  had  learned  in  the  Academy  a  sort  of  Spartan 
self -suppression  and  rigor  of  life.  No  one  ever  saw  him  either  laugh- 
ing, or  weeping,  or  bathing  in  the  public  baths. 

If  then  Phokion  attained  the  unparalleled  honor  of  being  chosen 
forty-five  times  general,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  other  means 
of  reaching  it  besides  the  arts  of  oratory  and  demagogy.  We  may 
indeed  ask  with  surprise,  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  attain  it,  in 
the  face  of  so  many  repulsive  circumstances,  by  the  mere  force  of 
bravery  and  honesty;  especially  as  he  never  performed  any  super- 
eminent  service,  though  on  various  occasions  he  conducted  him- 
self with  credit  and  ability.  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  Phokion,  though  not  a  flatterer  of  the  people, 
went  decidedly  along  with  the  capital  weakness  of  the  people.  While 
despising  their  judgment,  he  manifested  no  greater  foresight,  as  to 
the  public  interests  and  security  of  Athens,  than  they  did.  The 
Athenian  people  had  doubtless  many  infirmities  and  committed  many 
errors;  but  the  worst  error  of  all,  during  the  interval  between  360- 
336  B.C.,  was  their  unconquerable  repugnance  to  the  efforts,  personal 
and  pecuniary,  required  for  prosecuting  a  hearty  war  against  Philip. 
Of  this  aversion  to  a  strenuous  foreign  policy,  Phokion  made  himself 
the  champion;  addressing,  in  his  own  vein,  sarcastic  taunts  against 
those  who  called  for  action  against  Philip,  as  if  they  were  mere 
brawlers  and  cowards,  watching  for  opportunities  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  public  expense.  Eubulus  the  orator  was  among  the 
leading  statesmen  who  formed  what  may  be  called  the  peace-party 
at  Athens,  and  who  continually  resisted  or  discouraged  energetic 
warlike  efforts,  striving  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  idea  of  Philip  as  a 
dangerous  enemy.  Of  this  peace-party,  there  were  doubtless  some 
who  acted  corruptly,  in  the  direct  pay  of  Philip.  But  many  others 
of  them,  without  any  taint  of  personal  corruption,  espoused  the  same 
policy  merely  because  they  found  it  easier  for  the  time  to  administer 
the  city  under  peace  than  under  war — because  war  was  burdensome 
and  disagreeable,  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  fellow-citizens — 
and  because  they  either  did  not,  or  would  not,  look  forward  to  the 
consequences  of  inaction.  Now  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  this 
peace-party,  who  wanted  a  military  leader  as  partner  to  their  civil 
and  rhetorical  leaders,  to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  colleague  like 
Phokion ;  a  man  not  only  of  unsuspected  probity,  but  peculiarly  dis- 
interested in  advising  peace,  since  his  importance  would  have  been 
exalted  by  war.  Moreover  most  of  the  eminent  military  leaders  had 
now  come  to  love  only  the  license  of  war,  and  to  disdain  the  detail? 
of  the  war-office  at  home;  while  Phokion,  and  he  almost  alone  among 
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them,  was  content  to  stay  at  Athens,  and  keep  up  that  combination 
of  civil  with  military  efficiency  which  had  been  formerly  habitual. 
Hence  he  was  sustained  by  the  peace-party  and  by  the  aversion  to 
warlike  effort  prevalent  among  the  public,  in  a  sort  of  perpetuity  of 
the  strategic  functions,  without  any  solicitation  or  care  for  personal 
popularity  on  his  own  part. 

The  influence  of  Phokion  as  a  public  adviser,  during  the  period 
embraced  in  this  volume,  down  to  the  battle  of  Chceroneia,  was  emi- 
nently mischievous  to  Athens;  all  the  more  mischievous,  partly  (like 
that  of  Nikias)  from  the  respectability  of  his  personal  qualities— 
partly  because  he  espoused  and  sanctioned  the  most  dangerous 
infirmity  of  the  Athenian  mind.  His  biographers  mislead  our  judg- 
ment by  pointing  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
long  life,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  At  that  time,  when  the  vic- 
torious military  force  of  Macedonia  had  been  fully  organized  and 
that  of  Greece  comparatively  prostrated,  it  might  be  argued  plausibly 
(I  do  not  say  decisively,  even  then)  that  submission  to  Macedonia 
had  become  a  fatal  necessity;  and  that  attempts  to  resist  could  only 
end  by  converting  bad  into  worse.  But  the  peace-policy  of  Phokion 
— which  might  be  called  prudence,  after  the  accession  of  Alexander 
— was  ruinously  imprudent  as  well  as  dishonorable  during  the  reign 
of  Philip.  The  odds  were  all  against  Philip  in  his  early  years;  they 
shifted  and  became  more  and  more  in  his  favor,  only  because  his 
game  was  played  well,  and  that  of  his  opponents  badly.  The  supe- 
riority of  force  was  at  first  so  much  on  the  side  of  Athens,  that  if  she 
had  been  willing  to  employ  it  she  might  have  made  sure  of  keeping 
Philip  at  least  within  the  limits  of  Macedonia.  All  depended  upon 
her  will ;  upon  the  question,  whether  her  citizens  were  prepared  in 
their  own  minds  to  incur  the  expense  and  fatigue  of  a  vigorous  for- 
eign policy — whether  they  would  handle  their  pikes,  open  their 
purses,  and  forego  the  comforts  of  home,  for  the  maintenance  of 
Grecian  and  Athenian  liberty  against  a  growing,  but  not  as  yet  irre- 
sistible, destroyer.  To  such  a  sacrifice  the  Athenians  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  submit;  and  in  consequence  of  that  reluctance, 
they  were  driven  in  the  end  to  a  much  graver  and  more  irreparable 
sacrifice — the  loss  of  liberty,  dignity,  and  security.  Now  it  was  pre- 
cisely at  such  a  moment,  and  when  such  a  question  was  pending, 
that  the  influence  of  the  peace-loving  Phokion  was  most  ruinous. 
His  anxiety  that  the  citizens  should  be  buried  at  home  in  their  own 
sepulehers — his  despair,  mingled  with  contempt,  of  his  countrymen 
and  their  refined  habits — his  hatred  of  the  orators  who  might  profit 
by  an  increased  war  expenditure — all  contributed  to  make  him  dis- 
courage public  effort,  and  await  passively  the  preponderance  of  the 
Macedonian  arms;  thus  playing  the  game  of  Philip,  and  siding, 
though  himself  incorruptible,  with  the  orators  in  Philip's  pay. 

The  love  of  peace,  either  in  a  community,  or  in  an  individual, 
usually  commands  sympathy  without  further  inquiry,  though  there 
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are  times  of  growing  danger  from  without,  in  which  the  adviser  of 
peace  is  the  worst  guide  that  can  be  followed.  Since  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  a  revolution  had  been  silently  going  on  in  Greece, 
whereby  the  duties  of  soldiership  had  passed  to  a  great  degree  from 
citizen  militia  into  the  hands  of  paid  mercenaries.  The  resident 
citizens  generally  had  become  adverse  to  the  burden  of  military  ser- 
vice; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  miscellaneous  aggregate  of  Greeks 
willing  to  carry  arms  anywhere  and  looking  merely  for  pay,  had 
greatly  augmented.  Very  differently  had  the  case  once  stood.  The 
Athenian  citizen  of  432  B.C. — by  concurrent  testimony  of  the  eulogist 
Perikles  and  of  the  unfriendly  Corinthians — was  ever  ready  to  brave 
the  danger,  fatigue,  and  privation,  of  foreign  expeditions,  for  the 
glory  of  Athens.  "  He  accounted  it  holiday  work  to  do  duty  in  her 
service  (it  is  an  enemy  who  speaks) ;  he  wasted  his  body  for  her  as 
though  it  had  been  the  body  of  another."  Embracing  with  passion 
the  idea  of  imperial  Athens,  he  knew  that  she  could  only  be  upheld 
by  the  energetic  efforts  of  her  individual  citizens,  and  that  the  talk 
in  her  public  assemblies,  though  useful  as  a  preliminary  to  action, 
was  mischievous  if  allowed  as  a  substitute  for  action.  Such  was  the 
Periklean  Athenian  of  431  B.C.  But  this  energy  had  been  crushed  in 
the -disasters  closing  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  never  again 
revived.  The  Demosthenic  Athenian  of  360  B.C.  had  as  it  were  grown 
old.  Pugnacity,  Panhellenic  championship,  and  the  love  of  enter- 
prise had  died  within  him.  He  was  a  quiet,  home-keeping,  refined 
citizen,  attached  to  the  democratic  constitution,  and  executing  with 
cheerful  pride  his  ordinary  city-duties  under  it;  but  immersed  in  in- 
dustrial or  professional  pursuits,  in  domestic  comforts,  in  the  impres- 
sive manifestations  of  the  public  religion,  in  the  atmosphere  of  dis- 
cussion and  thought,  intellectual  as  well  as  political.  To  renounce 
all  this  for  foreign  and  continued  military  service,  he  considered  as 
a  hardship  not  to  be  endured,  except  under  the  pressure  of  danger 
near  and  immediate.  Precautionary  exigences  against  distant  perils, 
however  real,  could  not  be  brought  home  to  his  feelings;  even  to  pay 
others  for  serving  in  his  place,  was  a  duty  which  he'  could  scarcely 
be  induced  to  perform. 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  also  among  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of 
Sparta,  the  resident  citizens  had  contracted  the  like  indisposition  to 
military  service.  In  the  year  431  B.C.,  these  Peloponnesians  (here 
too  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Perikles  and  Archidamus) 
had  been  forward  for  service  with  their  persons,  and  only  backward 
when  asked  for  money.  In  383  B.C.,  Sparta  found  them  so  reluctant 
to  join  her  standard,  especially  for  operations  beyond  sea,  that  she 
was  forced  to  admit  into  her  confederacy  the  principle  of  pecuniary 
commutation;  just  as  Athens  had  done  (about  460-450  B.C.)  with  the 
unwarlike  islanders  enrolled  in  her  confederacy  of  Delos. 

Amid  this  increasing  indisposition  to  citizen  military  service,  the 
floating,   miscellaneous,   bands  who  made  soldiership  a  livelihood 
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under  any  one  who  would  pay  them,  increased  in  number  from  year 
to  year.  In  402-401  B.C.,  when  the  Cyreian  army  (the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Greeks)  were  levied,  it  had  been  found  difficult  to  bring  so 
many  together;  large  premiums  were  given  to  the  chiefs  or  enlisting 
agents ;  the  recruits  consisted,  in  great  part,  of  settled  men  tempted 
by  lucrative  promises  away  from  their  homes.  But  active  men 
ready  for  paid  foreign  service  were  perpetually  multiplying,  from 
poverty,  exile,  or  love  of  enterprise;  they  were  put  under  constant 
training  and  greatly  improved,  by  Iphikrates  and  others,  as  peltasts, 
or  light  infantry,  to  serve  in  conjunction  with  the  citizen  force  of  hop- 
lites.  Jason  of  Pheras  brought  together  a  greater  and  better  trained 
mercenary  foice  than  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  Cyreians  in  their 
upward  march;  the  Phokians  also  in  the  Sacred  War  having  com- 
mand over  the  Delphian  treasures,  surrounded  themselves  with  a 
formidable  array  of  mercenary  soldiers.  There  arose  (as  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  in  modern  Europe)  Condottieri  like 
Charidemus  and  others — generals  having  mercenary  bands  under 
their  command,  and  hiring  themselves  out  to  any  prince  or  potentate 
who  would  employ  and  pay  them.  Of  these  armed  rovers — poor, 
brave,  desperate,  and  held  by  no  civic  ties — Isokrates  makes 
repeated  complaint,  as  one  of  the  most  serious  misfortunes  of 
Greece.  Such  wanderers,  indeed,  usually  formed  the  natural  emi- 
grants in  new  colonial  enterprises.  But  it  so  happened  tflat  few 
Hellenic  colonies  were  formed  during  the  interval  between  400-350 
B.C.;  in  fact,  the  space  open  to  Hellenic  colonization  was  becoming 
more  circumscribed  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — by  the  despotism 
of  Dionysius — and  by  the  increase  of  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  the 
inland  powers  generally.  Isokrates,  while  extolling  the  great  ser- 
vice formerly  rendered  to  the  Hellenic  world  by  Athens,  in  setting 
on  foot  the  Ionic  emigration,  and  thus  providing  new  homes  for  so 
many  unsettled  Greeks — insists  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  similar 
means  of  emigration  in  his  own  day.  He  urges  on  Philip  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  Hellenic  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  to 
acquire  territory  which  might  furnish  settlement  to  the  multitudes 
of  homeless,  roving,  exiles,  who  lived  by  the  sword,  and  disturbed 
the  peace  of  Greece. 

This  decline  of  the  citizen  militia,  and  growing  aversion  to  per- 
sonal service,  or  military  exercises — together  with  the  contempora- 
neous increase  of  the  professional  soldiery  unmoved  by  civic  obliga- 
tions—is one  of  the  capital  facts  of  the  Demosthenic  age.  Though 
not  peculiar  to  Athens,  it  strikes  us  more  forcibly  at  Athens,  where 
the  spirit  of  self-imposed  individual  effort  had  once  been  so  high 
wrought — but  where  also  the  charm  and  stimulus  of  peaceful  exis- 
tence was  most  diversified,  and  the  activity  of  industrial  pursuit 
most  continuous.  It  was  a  fatal  severance  of  the  active  force  of 
society  from  political  freedom,  and  intelligence;  breaking  up  that 
many-sided  combination,  of  cultivated  thought  with  vigorous  deed, 
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•which  formed  the  Hellenic  ideal — and  throwing  the  defense  of 
Greece  upon  armed  men  looking  up  only  to  their  general  or  their 
paymaster.  But  what  made  it  irreparably  fatal,  was  that  just  at  this 
moment  the  Grecian  world  was  thrown  upon  its  defense  against 
Macedonia  led  by  a  young  prince  of  indefatigable  enterprise;  who 
had  imbibed,  and  was  capable  even  of  improving,  the  best  ideas  of 
military  organization  started  by  Epaminondas  and  Iphikrates. 
Philip  (as  described  by  his  enemy  Dempsthenes)  possessed  all  lhat 
forward  and  unconquerable  love  of  action  which  the  Athenians  had 
manifested  in  431  B.C.,  as  we  know  from  enemies  as  well  as  from 
friends;  while  the  Macedonian  population  also  retained,  amid  rude- 
ness and  poverty,  that  military  aptitude  and  readiness  which  had 
dwindled  away  within  the  walls  of  the  Grecian  cities. 

Though  as  yet  neither  disciplined  nor  formidable,  they  were  an 
excellent  raw  material  for  soldiers,  in  the  hands  of  an  organizing 
genius  like  Philip.  They  were  still  (as  their  predecessors  had  been 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Perdikkas,  when  the  king's  wife  baked  cakes 
with  her  own  hand  on  the  hearth),  mountain  shepherds  ill-clothed 
and  ill-housed — eating  and  drinking  from  wooden  platters  and  cups 
— destitute  to  a  great  degree,  not  merely  of  cities,  but  of  fixed  resi- 
dences. The  men  of  substance  were  armed  with  breastplates  and 
made  good  cavalry;  but  the  infantry  were  a  rabble  destitute  of  order, 
armed  with  wicker  shields  and  rusty  swords,  and  contending  at  dis- 
advantage, though  constantly  kept  on  the  alert,  to  repel  the  inroads 
of  their  Illyrian  or  Thracian  neighbors.  Among  some  Macedonian 
tribes,  the  man  who  had  never  slain  an  enemy  was  marked  by  a 
degrading  badge.  These  were  the  men  wrhom  Philip  on  becoming 
king  found  under  his  rule;  not  good  soldiers,  but  excellent  recruits 
to  be  formed  into  soldiers.  Poverty,  endurance,  and  bodies  inured 
to  toil,  were  the  natural  attributes,  well  appreciated  by  ancient  poli- 
ticians, of  a  military  population  destined  to  make  conquests.  Such 
had  been  the  native  Persians,  at  their  first  outburst  under  Cyrus  the 
Great;  such  were  even  the  Greeks  at  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  when 
the  Spartan  king  Demaratus  reckoned  poverty  both  as  an  inmate  of 
Greece,  and  as  a  guaranty  of  Grecian  courage. 

Now  it  was  against  these  rude  Macedonians,  to  whom  camp-life 
presented  chances  of  plunder  without  any  sacrifice,  that  the  industri- 
ous and  refined  Athenian  citizen  had  to  go  forth  and  fight,  renounc- 
ing his  trade,  family,  and  festivals;  a  task  the  more  severe,  as  the 
perpetual  aggressions  and  systematized  warfare  of  his  new  enemies 
could  be  countervailed  only  by  an  equal  continuity  of  effort  on  his 
part.  For  such  personal  devotion,  combined  with  the  anxieties  of 
preventive  vigilance,  the  Athenians  of  the  Periklean  age  would  have 
been  prepared,  but  those  of  the  Demosthenic  age  were  not;  though 
their  whole  freedom  and  security  were  in  the  end  found  to  be  at 
stake. 

Without  this  brief  sketch  of  the  great  military  change  in  Greece 
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since  the  Peloponnesian  war — the  decline  of  the  citizen  force  and 
the  increase  of  mercenaries — the  reader  would  scarcely  understand 
either  the  proceedings  of  Athens  in  reference  to  Philip,  or  the  career 
of  Demosthenes  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

Having  by  assiduous  labor  acquired  for  himself  these  high  powers 
both  of  speech  and  of  composition,  Demosthenes  stood  forward  in 
354  B.C.  to  devote  them  to  the  service  of  the  public.  His  first  address 
to  the  assembly  is  not  less  interesting,  objectively,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  actual  Hellenic  political  world  in  that  year — than  subjectively, 
as  an  evidence  of  his  own  manner  of  appreciating  its  exigencies.  At 
that  moment,  the  predominant  apprehension  at  Athens  arose  from 
reports  respecting  the  Great  King,  who  was  said  to  be  contemplating 
measures  of  hostility  against  Greece,  and  against  Athens  in  particu- 
lar, in  consequence  of  the  aid  recently  lent  by  the  Athenian  general 
Chares  to  the  revolted  Persian  satrap  Artabazus.  By  this  apprehen- 
sion— which  had  already,  in  part,  determined  the  Athenians  (a  year 
before)  to  make  peace  with  their  revolted  insular  allies,  and  close  the 
Social  War — the  public  mind  still  continued  agitated.  A  Persian 
armament  of  300  sail,  with  a  large  force  of  Grecian  mercenaries — and 
an  invasion  of  Greece — was  talked  of  as  probable.  It  appears  that 
Mausolus,  prince  or  satrap  of  Karia,  who  had  been  the  principal 
agent  in  inflaming  the  Social  War,  still  prosecuted  hostilities  against 
the  islands  even  after  the  peace,  announcing  that  he  acted  in  execu- 
tion of  the  king's  designs;  so  that  the  Athenians  sent  envoys  to 
remonstrate  with  him.  The  Persians  seem  also  to  have  been  collect- 
ing inland  forces,  which  were  employed  some  years  afterward  in 
reconquering  Egypt,  but  of  which  the  destination  was  not  at  this 
moment  declared.  Hence  the  alarm  now  prevalent  at  Athens.  It  is 
material  to  note — as  a  mark  in  the  tide  of  events — that  few  persons 
as  yet  entertained  apprehensions  about  Philip  of  Macedon,  though 
that  prince  was  augmenting  steadily  his  military  force  as  well  as  his 
conquests.  Nay,  Philip  afterward  asserted,  that  during  this  alarm 
of  Persian  invasion,  he  was  himself  one  of  the  parties  invited  to 
assist  in  the  defense  of  Greece. 

Though  the  Macedonian  power  had  not  yet  become  obviously  for- 
midable, we  trace  in  the  present  speech  of  Demosthenes  that  same 
Pan-Hellenic  patriotism  which  afterward  rendered  him  so  strenuous 
in  blowing  the  trumpet  against  Philip.  The  obligation  incumbent 
upon  all  Greeks,  but  upon  Athens  especially,  on  account  of  her 
traditions  and  her  station,  to  uphold  Hellenic  liberty  against  the 
foreigner  at  all  cost,  is  insisted  on  with  an  emphasis  and  dignity 
worthy  of  Perikles.  But  while  Demosthenes  thus  impresses  upon 
his  countrymen  noble  and  Pan-Hellenic  purposes,  he  does  not  rest 
content  with  eloquent  declamation,  or  negative  criticism  on  the  past. 
His  recommendations  as  to  means  are  positive  and  explicit ;  implying 
an  attentive  survev  and  a  sagacious  appreciation  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances.     While  keeping  before  his  countrymen  a  favorable 
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view  of  their  position,  lie  never  promises  them  success  except  on  coa- 
dition  of  earnest  and  persevering  individual  efforts,  with  arms  and 
with  money.  He  exhausts  all  his  invention  in  the  unpopular  task  of 
shaming  them,  by  direct  reproach  as  well  as  by  oblique  insinuation, 
out  of  that  aversion  to  personal  military  service  which,  for  the  mis- 
fortune of  Athens,  had  become  a  confirmed  habit.  Such  positive 
and  practical  character  as  to  means,  always  contemplating  the  full 
exigencies  of  a  given  situation — combined  with  the  constant  presenta- 
tion of  Athens,  as  the  pledged  champion  of  Grecian  freedom,  and 
with  appeals  to  Athenian  foretime,  not  as  a  patrimony  to  rest  upon, 
but  as  an  example  to  imitate — constitute  the  imperishable  charm  of 
these  harangues  of  Demosthenes,  not  less  memorable  than  their 
excellence  as  rhetorical  compositions.  In  the  latter  merit,  indeed, 
his  rival  iEschines  is  less  inferior  to  him  than  in  the  former. 

In  no  one  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  is  the  spirit  of  practical 
wisdom  more  predominant  than  in  this  his  earliest  known  discourse 
to  the  public  assembly — on  the  Symmories — delivered  by  a  young 
man  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who  could  have  had  little  other 
teaching  except  from  the  decried  classes  of  sophists,  rhetors,  and 
actors.  While  proclaiming  the  king  of  Persia  as  the  common  and 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  Grecian  name,  he  contends  that  no  evidence 
of  impending  Persian  attack  had  yet  transpired,  sufficiently  obvious 
and  glaring  to  warrant  Athens  in  sending  round  to  invoke  a  general 
league  of  Greeks,  as  previous  speakers  had  suggested.  He  depre- 
cates on  the  one  hand  any  step  calculated  to  provoke  the  Persian 
king  or  bring  on  a  war — and  on  the  other  hand,  any  premature 
appeal  to  the  Greeks  for  combination  before  they  themselves  were 
impressed  with  a  feeling  of  common  danger.  Nothing  but  such  com- 
mon terror  could  bring  about  union  among  the  different  Hellenic 
cities;  nothing  else  could  silence  those  standing  jealousies  and  antipa- 
thies, which  rendered  intestine  war  so  frequent,  and  would  probably 
enable  the  Persian  king  to  purchase  several  Greeks  for  his  own  allies 
against  the  rest. 

"Let  us  neither  be  immoderately  afraid  of  the  Great  King,  nor  on 
the  other  hand  be  ourselves  the  first  to  begin  the  war  and  wrong  him 
— as  well  on  our  account  as  from  the  bad  feeling  and  mistrust  preva- 
lent among  the  Greeks  around  us.  If  indeed  we,  with  the  full  and 
unanimous  force  of  Greece,  could  attack  him  unassisted,  I  should 
have  held  that  even  wrong,  done  toward  him,  was  no  wrong  at  all. 
But  since  this  is  impossible,  I  contend  that  we  must  take  care  not  to 
give  the  king  a  pretense  for  enforcing  claims  of  right  on  behalf  of 
the  other  Greeks.  While  we  remain  quiet,  he  cannot  do  any  such 
thing  without  being  mistrusted;  but  if  we  have  been  the  first  to  begin 
war,  he  will  naturally  seem  to  mean  sincere  friendship  to  the  others, 
on  account  of  their  aversion  to  us.  Do  not,  therefore,  expose  to  light 
tfte  sad  distempers  of  the  Hellenic  world,  by  calling  together  its 
members  when  you  will  not  persuade  them,  and  by  going  to  war 
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when  you  will  have  no  adequate  force;  but  keep  the  peace,  confiding 
in  yourselves,  and  making  full  preparation." 

It  is  this  necessity  of  making  preparation,  which  constitutes  the 
special  purpose  of  Demosthenes  in  his  harangue.  He  produces  an 
elaborate  plan,  matured  by  careful  reflection,  for  improving  and 
extending  the  classification  by  Symmories;  proposing  a  more  conve- 
nient and  systematic  distribution  of  the  leading  citizens  as  well  as  of 
the  total  financial  and  nautical  means — such  as  to  insure  both  the 
ready  equipment  of  armed  force  whenever  required,  and  a  fair 
apportionment  both  of  effort  and  of  expense  among  the  citizens. 
Into  the  details  of  this  plan  of  economical  reform,  which  are  explained 
with  the  precision  of  an  administrator  and  not  with  the  vagueness  of 
a  rhetor,  I  do  not  here  enter;  especially  as  we  do  not  know  that  it 
was  actually  adopted.  But  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed 
deserves  all  attention,  as  proclaiming,  even  at  this  early  day,  the 
home-truth  which  the  orator  reiterates  in  so  many  subsequent 
harangues.  "In  the  preparation  which  I  propose  to  you,  Athe- 
nians (he  says),  the  first  and  most  important  point  is,  that  your 
minds  shall  be  so  set,  as  that  each  man  individually  will  be  willing 
and  forward  in  doing  his  duty.  For  you  see  plainly  that  of  all 
those  matters  on  which  you  have  determined  collectively,  and  on 
which  each  man  individually  has  looked  upon  the  duty  of 
execution  as  devolving  upon  himself — not  one  has  ever  slipped 
through  your  hands ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  whenever,  after  deter- 
mination has  been  taken,  you  have  stood  looking  at  one  another,  no 
man  intending  to  do  anything  himself,  but  every  one  throwing  the 
burden  of  action  upon  his  neighbor — nothing  has  ever  succeeded. 
Assuming  you,  therefore,  to  be  thus  disposed  and  wound  up  to  the 
proper  pitch,  I  recommend,"  etc. 

This  is  the  true  Demosthenic  vein  of  exhortation,  running  with 
unabated  force  through  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  and  striving 
to  revive  that  conjunction — of  which  Perikles  had  boasted  as  an  es- 
tablished fact  in  the  Athenian  character — energetic  individual  action 
following  upon  full  public  debate  and  collective  resolution.  How 
often  here,  and  elsewhere,  does  the  orator  denounce  the  uselessness 
of  votes  in  the  public  assembly,  even  after  such  votes  had  been 
passed — if  the  citizens  individually  hung  back,  and  shrunk  from  the 
fatigue  or  the  pecuniary  burden  indispensable  for  execution! 
Demus  in  the  Pnyx  (to  use,  in  an  altered  sense,  an  Aristophanic 
comparison)  still  remained  Pan-Hellenic  and  patriotic,  when  Demus 
at  home  had  come  to  think  that  the  city  would  march  safely  by  itself 
without  any  sacrifice  on  his  part,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  be- 
come absorbed  in  his  property,  family,  religion,  and  recreations. 
And  so  Athens  might  really  have  proceeded,  in  her  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  wealth,  refinement,  and  individual  security — could  the 
Grecian  world  have  been  guaranteed  against  the  formidable  Mace- 
donian enemy  from  without. 
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It  was  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  alarm  respecting  Persia  had 
worn  off,  that  the  Athenians  were  called  on  to  discuss  the  conflict- 
ing applications  of  Sparta  and  of  Megalopolis.  The  success  of  the 
Phokians  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  prevent  Thebes,  especially  while 
her  troops,  under  Pammenes,  were  absent  in  Asia,  from  interfering 
in  Peloponnesus  for  the  protection  of  Megalopolis.  There  were  even 
at  Athens  politicians  who  confidently  predicted  the  approaching  hu- 
miliation of  Thebes,  together  with  the  emancipation  and  reconstitu- 
tion  of  those  Boeotian  towns  which  she  now  held  in  dependence — 
Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  and  Plataea;  predictions  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  miso-Theban  sentiment  at  Athens.  To  the  Spartans,  the  mo- 
ment appeared  favorable  for  breaking  up  Megalopolis  and  recovering 
Messene ;  in  which  scheme  they  hoped  to  interest  not  only  Athens, 
but  also  Elis,  Phlius,  and  some  other  Peloponnesian  states.  To 
Athens  they  offered  aid  for  the  recovery  of  Oropus,  now  and  for 
about  twelve  years  past  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans;  to  Elis  and 
Phlius  they  also  tendered  assistance  for  regaining  respectively  Tri- 
phylia  and  the  Trikaranum,  from  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians.  This 
political  combination  was  warmly  espoused  by  a  considerable  party 
at  Athens;  being  recommended  not  less  by  aversion  to  Thebes  than 
by  the  anxious  desire  for  repossessing  the  border  town  of  Oropus. 
But  it  was  combated  by  others,  and  by  Demosthenes  among  the 
number,  who  could  not  be  tempted  by  any  bait  to  acquiesce  in  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  power  as  it  had  stood  before  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.  In  then  Athenian  assembty,  the  discussion  was 
animated  and  even  angry;  the  envoys  from  Megalopolis,  as  well  as 
those  from  Sparta  on  the«other  side,  finding  strenuous  partisans. 

Demosthenes  strikes  a  course  professedly  middle  between  the  two, 
yet  really  in  favor  of  defending  Megalopolis  against  Spartan  recon- 
quest.  We  remark  in  this  oration  (as  in  the  oration  De  Symmoriis, 
a  year  before)  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  Philip;  a  point  to  be  noticed 
as  evidence  of  the  gradual  changes  in  the  Demosthenic  point  of  view. 
All.  the  arguments  urged  turn  upon  Hellenic  and  Athenian  interests, 
without  reference  to  the  liklihood  of  hostilities  from  without.  In 
fact,  Demosthenes  lays  down,  as  a  position  not  to  be  disputed  by 
any  one,  that  for  the  interest  of  Athens,  both  Sparta  and  Thebes 
ought  to  be  weak;  neither  of  them  in  condition  to  disturb  her  security; 
— a  position,  unfortunately,  but  too  well  recognized  among  all  the 
leading  Grecian  states  in  their  reciprocal  dealings  with  each  other, 
rendering  the  Pan-Hellenic  aggregate  comparatively  defenseless 
against  Philip  or  any  skillful  aggressor  from  without.  While,  how- 
ever, affirming  a  general  maxim,  in  itself  questionable  and  perilous, 
Demosthenes  deduces  from  it  nothing  but  judicious  consequences. 
In  regard  to  Sparta,  he  insists  only  on  keeping  her  in  statu  quo,  and 
maintaining  inviolate  against  her  the  independence  of  Megalopolis 
and  Messene.  He  will  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  surrender  to  her 
these  two  cities,   even  by  the  seductive  prospect  of  assistance  to 
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Athens  in  recovering  Oropus,  and  in  reviving  the  autonomy  of  the 
Boeotian  cities.  At  that  moment  the  prevalent  disposition  among 
the  Athenian  public  was  antipathy  against  Thebes,  combined  withpa 
certain  sympathy  in  favor  of  Sparta,  whom  they  had  aided  at  the 
battle  of  Mantineia  against  the  Megalopolitans.  Though  himself 
sharing  this  sentiment,  Demosthenes  will  not  suffer  his  countrymen 
to  be  misled  by  it.  He  recommends  that  Athens  shall  herself  take  up 
the  Theban  policy  in  regard  to  Megalopolis  and  Messene,  so  as  to ' 
protect  these  two  cities  against  Sparta;  the  rather,  as  by  such  a  pro< 
ceeding  the  Thebans  will  be  excluded  from  Peloponnesus,  and  theiH 
general  influence  narrowed.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if 
Sparta  should  succeed  in  reconquering  Megalopolis  and  Messene, 
Athens  must  again  become  the  ally  of  the  Thebans  to  restrain  hei 
further  aggrandizement. 

As  far  as  we  make  out  from  imperfect  information,  it  seema 
that  the  views  of  Demosthenes  did  not  prevail,  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians declined  to  undertake  the  protection  of  Megalopolis  against 
Sparta;  since  we  presently  find  the  Thebans  continuing  to  afford 
that  protection,  as  they  had  done  before.  The  aggressive  schemes 
of  Sparta  appear  to  have  been  broached  at  the  moment  when  the 
Phokians  under  Onomarchus  were  so  decidedly  superior  to  Thebes 
as  to  place  that  city  in  some  embarrassment.  But  the  superiority  of 
the  Phokians  was  soon  lessened  by  their  collision  with  a  more  for- 
midable enemy — Philip  of  Macedon. 

That  prince  had  been  already  partially  interfering  in  Thessaliai\ 
affairs,  at  the  instigation  of  Eudikus  and  Simus,  chiefs  of  tha 
Aleuadoe  of  Larissa,  against  Lykophron  the  despot  of  Pherai.  But 
his  recent  acquisition  of  Methone  left  him  more  at  liberty  to  extend 
his  conquests  southward,  and  to  bring  a  larger  force  to  bear  on  the 
dissensions  of  Thessaly.  In  that  country,  the  great  cities  were,  as 
usual,  contending  for  supremacy,  and  holding  in  subjection  the 
smaller  by  means  of  garrisons;  while  Lykophron  of  Pherse  was  ex' 
erting  himself  to  regain  that  ascendency  over  the  whole,  which  had 
once  been  possessed  by  Jason  and  Alexander.  Philip  now  marched 
into  the  country  and  attacked  him  so  vigorously  as  to  constrain  him 
to  invoke  aid  from  the  Phokians.  Onomarchus,  at  that  time  victor- 
ious over  the  Thebans  and  master  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  was  inter- 
ested in  checking  the  further  progress  of  Philip  southward  and 
extending  his  own  ascendency.  He  sent  into  Thessaly  a  force  of 
7,000  men,  under  his  brother  Phayllus,  to  sustain  Lykophron.  But 
Phayllus  failed  altogether;  being  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Thessaly 
by  Philip,  so  that  Lykophron  of  Pherse  was  in  greater  danger  than 
ever.  Upon  this,  Onomarchus  went  himself  thither  with  the  full 
force  of  Phokians  and  foreign  mercenaries.  An  obstinate,  and  seem- 
ingly a  protracted  contest  now  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
was  at  fir9t  decidedly  victorious.  He  defeated  Philip  in  two  battles, 
with  such  severe  loss  that  the  Macedonian  army  was  withdrawn  from 
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Thessaly,  while  Lykophron  with  his  Phokian  allies  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  country. 

This  great  success  of  the  Phokian  arms  was  followed  up  by  further 
victory  in  Boeotia.  Onomarchus  renewed  his  invasion  of  that  terri- 
tory, defeated  the  Thebans  in  battle,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Koroneia,  in  addition  to  Orchomenus,  which  he  held  before.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Thebans  were  at  this  time  deprived  of  much  of 
their  force,  which  was  serving  in  Asia  under  Artabazus,  and  which, 
perhaps  from  these  very  reverses,  they  presently  recalled.  The 
Phokians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at  the  height  of  their  power.  At 
this  juncture  falls,  probably,  the  aggressive  combination  of  the 
Spartans  against  Megalopolis,  and  the  debate,  before  noticed,  in  the 
Athenian  assembly. 

Philip  was  for  some  time  in  embarrassment  from  his  defeats  in 
Thessaly.  His  soldiers,  discouraged  and  even  mutinous,  would 
hardly  consent  to  remain  under  his  standard.  By  great  pains,  and 
animated  exhortation,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  reanimating  them. 
After  a  certain  interval  for  restoration  and  re-enforcement,  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  fresh  army  into  Thessaly,  and  resumed  his  operations 
against  Lykophron;  who  was  obliged  again  to  solicit  aid  from  Ono- 
marchus, and  to  promise  that  all  Thessaly  should  henceforward  be 
held  under  his  dependence.  Onomarchus  accordingly  joined  him  in 
Thessaly  with  a  large  army,  said  to  consist  of  20,000  foot  and  500 
cavalry.  But  he  found  on  this  occasion,  within  the  country,  more 
obstinate  resistance  than  before ;  for  the  cruel  dynasty  of  Pherse  had 
probably  abused  their  previous  victory  by  aggravated  violence  and 
rapacity,  so  as  to  throw  into  the  arms  of  their  enemy  a  multitude  of 
exiles.  On  Philip's  coming  into  Thessaly  with  a  new  army,  the 
Thessalians  embraced  his  cause  so  warmly,  that  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  3,000  horse.  Onomar- 
chus met  him  in  the  field,  somewhere  near  the  southern  coast  of 
Thessaly ;  not  diffident  of  success,  as  well  from  his  recent  victories, 
as  from  the  neighborhood  of  an  Athenian  fleet  under  Chares,  co- 
operating with  him.  Here  a  battle  was  joined,  and  obstinately  con- 
tested between  the  two  armies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers  of  infantry. 
Philip  exalted  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  decorating  them  with 
laurel  wreaths,  as  crusaders  in  the  service  of  the  god  against  the 
despoilers  of  the  Delphian  temple;  while  the  Thessalians  also,  form- 
ing the  best  cavalry  in  Greece  and  fighting  with  earnest  valor,  gave 
decisive  advantage  to  his  cause.  The  defeat  of  the  forces  of  Ono- 
marchus and  Lykophron  was  complete.  Six  thousand  of  them  are 
said  to  have  been  slain,  and  three  thousand  to  have  been  taken 
prisoners;  the  remainder  escaped  either  by  flight,  or  by  throwing 
away  their  arms,  and  swimming  off  to  the  Athenian  ships.  Ono- 
marchus himself  perished.  According  to  one  account,  he  was  slain 
by  his  own  mercenaries,  provoked  by  his  cowardice:  according  to 
another  account,  he  was  drowned — being  carried  into  the  sea  by  an 
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unruly  horse,  and  trying  to  escape  to  the  ships.  Philip  caused  his 
dead  body  to  be  crucified,  and  drowned  all  the  prisoners  as  men 
guilty  of  sacrilege. 

This  victory  procured  for  the  Macedonian  prince  great  renown  as 
avenger  of  the  Delphian  god — and  became  an  important  step  in  his 
career  of  aggrandizement.  It  not  only  terminated  the  power  of  the 
Phokiaus  north  of  Thermopylae,  but  also  finally  crushed  the  power- 
ful dynasty  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly.  Philip  laid  siege  to  that  city, 
upon  which  Lykophron  and  Peitholaus,  surrounded  by  an  adverse 
population  and  unable  to  make  any  long  defense,  capitulated,  and 
surrendered  it  to  him;  retiring  with  their  mercenaries,  2,000  in  num- 
ber, into  Phokis.  Having  obtained  possession  of  Pherae  and  pro- 
claimed it  a  free  city,  Philip  proceeded  to  besiege  the  neighboring 
town  of  Pagasae,  the  most  valuable  maritime  station  in  Thessaly. 
How  long  Pagasae  resisted,  we  do  not  know ;  but  long  enough  to  send 
intimation  to  Athens,  with  entreaties  for  succor.  The  Athenians, 
alarmed  at  the  successive  conquests  of  Philip,  were  well-disposed  to 
keep  this  important  post  out  of  his  hands,  which  their  naval  power 
fully  enabled  them  to  do.  But  here  again  (as  in  the  previous  ex- 
amples of  Pydna,  Potidaea,  and  Methone),  the  aversion  to  personal 
service  among  the  citizens  individually — and  the  impediments  as  to 
apportionment  of  duty  or  cost,  whenever  actual  outgoing  was  called 
for — produced  the  untoward  result,  that  though  an  expedition  was 
voted  and  dispatched,  it  did  not  arrive  in  time.  Pagasae  surrendered 
and  came  into  the  power  of  Philip;  who  fortified  and  garrisoned  it 
for  himself,  thus  becoming  master  of  the  Pagasaeau  Gulf,  the  great 
inlet  of  Thessaly. 

Philip  was  probably  occupied  for  a  certain  time  in  making  good 
his  dominion  over  Thessaly.  But  as  soon  as  sufficient  precautions 
had  been  taken  for  this  purpose,  he  sought  to  push  this  advantage 
over  the  Phokiaus  by  invading  them  in  their  own  territory.  He 
marched  to  Thermopylae,  still  proclaiming  as  his  aim  the  liberation 
of  the  Delphian  temple  and  the  punishment  of  its  sacrilegious  rob- 
bers; while  he  at  the  same  time  conciliated  the  favor  of  the  Tliessa- 
lians  by  promising  to  restore  to  them  the  Pylaea,  or  half-yearly 
Amphiktyonic  festival  at  Thermopylae,  which  the  Phokians  had  dis- 
continued. 

The  Phokians,  though  masters  of  this  almost  inexpugnable  pass, 
seemed  to  have  been  so  much  disheartened  by  their  recent  defeat, 
and  the  death  of  Onomarchus,  that  they  felt  unable  to  maintain  it 
long.  The  news  of  such  a  danger,  transmitted  to  Athens,  excited 
extraordinary  agitation.  The  importance  of  defending  Thermopylae 
— and  of  prohibiting  the  victorious  king  of  Macedon  from  coming  to 
co-operate  with  the  Thebans  on  the  southern  side  of  it,  not  merely 
against  the  Phokians,  but  probably  also  against  Attica— were  so 
powerfully  felt,  that  the  usual  hesitations  and  delay  of  the  Athenians 
in  respect  to  military  expedition  were  overcome.     Chiefly  from  thia 
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cause — but  partly  also,  we  may  suppose,  from  the  vexatious  disap- 
pointment recently  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  Pagasae — an 
Athenian  armament  under  Nausikles  (amounting  to  5,000  foot  and 
400  horse,  according  to  Diodorus)  was  fitted  out  with  not  less  vigor 
and  celerity  than  had  been  displayed  against  the  Thebans  in  Euboea, 
seven  years  before.  Athenian  citizens  shook  off  their  lethargy,  and 
promptly  volunteered.  They  reached  Thermopylae  in  good  time, 
placing  the  pass  in  such  a  condition  of  defense  that  Philip  did  not 
attack  it  at  all.  Often  afterward  does  Demosthenes,  in  combating 
the  general  remissness  of  his  countrymen  when  military  exigences 
arose,  remind  them  of  this  unwonted  act  of  energetic  movement, 
crowued  with  complete  effect.  With  little  or  no  loss,  the  Athenians 
succeeded  in  guarding  both  themselves  and  their  allies  against  a  very 
menacing  contingency,  simply  by  the  promptitude  of  their  action. 
The  cost  of  the  armament  altogether  was  more  than  200  talents ;  and 
from  the  stress  which  Demosthenes  lays  on  that  portion  of  the 
expense  which  was  defrayed  by  the  soldiers  privately  and  individu- 
ally, we  may  gather  that  these  soldiers  (as  in  the  Sicilian  expedition 
under  Nikias)  were  in  considerable  proportion  opulent  citizens. 
Among  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  public,  however,  the  Athenians 
incurred  obloquy  as  accomplices  in  the  Phokian  sacrilege,  and 
enemies  of  the  Delphian  god. 

But  though  Philip  was  thus  kept  out  of  Southern  Greece,  and  the 
Phokians  enabled  to  reorganize  themselves  against  Thebes,  yet  in 
Thessaly  and  without  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  Macedonian 
ascendency  was  henceforward  an  uncontested  fact.  Before  we  fol- 
low his  subsequent  proceedings,  however,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
turn  to  events  both  in  Phokis  and  in  Peloponnesus. 

In  the  depressed  condition  of  the  Phokians  after  the  defeat  of 
Onomarchus,  they  obtained  re-enforcement  not  only  from  Athens,  but 
also  from  Sparta  (1000  men),  and  from  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans 
(2,000  men).  Phayllus,  the  successor  (by  some  called  brother)  of  Ono- 
marchus, put  himself  again  in  a  condition  of  defense.  He  had 
recourse  a  third  time  to  that  yet  unexhausted  store — the  Delphian 
treasures  and  valuables.  He  despoiled  the  temple  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Philomelus,  and  not  less  than  Onomarchus;  incurring  aggra- 
vated odium  from  the  fact,  that  he  could  not  now  supply  himself 
without  laying  hands  on  offerings  of  conspicuous  magnificence  and 
antiquity,  which  his  two  predecessors  had  spared.  It  was  thus  that 
the  splendid  golden  donatives  of  the  Lydian  king  Kroesus  were  now 
melted  down  and  turned  into  money;  117  bricks  or  ingots  of  gold, 
most  of  them  weighing  two  talents  each;  360  golden  goblets,  together 
with  a  female  statue  three  cubits  high,  and  a  lion,  of  the  same  metal 
— said  to  have  weighed  in  the  aggregate  thirty  talents.  The  abstrac- 
tion of  such  ornaments,  striking  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
numerous  visitors  of  the  temple,  was  doubtless  deeply  felt  among  the 
Grecian  public.     And  the  indignation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact, 
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that  beautiful  youths  or  women,  favorites  of  Onomarchus  or  Phayl- 
lus,  received  some  of  the  most  precious  gifts,  and  wore  the  most 
noted  ornaments,  which  had  decorated  the  temple — even  the  neck- 
laces of  Helen  and  Eriphyle.  One  woman,  a  flute-player  named 
Bromias,  not  only  received  from  Phayllus  a  silver  cup  and  a  golden 
wreath  (the  former  dedicated  in  the  temple  by  the  Phokaeans,  the 
latter  by  the  Peparethians),  but  was  also  introduced  by  him,  in  his 
capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  Pythian  festival,  to  contend  for  the 
prize  in  playing  the  sacred  Hymn.  As  the  competitors  for  such  prize 
had  alwa3rs  been  men,  the  assembled  crowd  so  loudly  resented  the 
novelty,  that  Bromias  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  Moreover  profuse 
largesses,  and  flagrant  malversation,  became  more  notorious  than 
ever.  The  Phokian  leaders  displayed  with  ostentation  their  newly- 
acquired  wealth,  and  either  imported  for  the  first  time  bought  slaves, 
or  at  least  greatly  multiplied  the  pre-existing  number.  It  had  before 
been  the  practice  in  Phokis,  we  are  told,  for  the  wealthy  men  to  be 
served  by  the  poor  youthful  freemen  of  the  country;  and  complaints 
arose  among  the  latter  class  that  their  daily  bread  was  thus*  taken 
away. 

Notwithstanding  the  indignation  excited  by  these  proceedings  not 
only  throughout  Greece,  but  even  in  Phokis  Itself — Phayllus  carried 
his  point  of  levying  a  fresh  army  of  mercenaries,  and  of  purchasing 
new  alliances  among  the  smaller  cities.  Both  Athens  and  Sparta 
profited  more  or  less  by  the  distribution;  though  the  cost  of  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  to  Thermopylae,  which  rescued  the  Phokians  from 
destruction,  seems  clearly  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Athenians  them- 
selves. Phayllus  carried  on  war  for  some  time  against  both  the 
Boeotians  and  Lokrians.  He  is  represented  by  Diodorus  to  have  lost 
several  battles.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  general  result  was  not 
unfavorable  to  him;  that  he  kept  possession  of  Orchomenus  in 
Bceotia;  and  that  his  power  remained  without  substantial  diminu- 
tion. 

The  stress  of  war  seems,  for  the  time,  to  have  been  transferred  to 
Peloponnesus,  whither  a  portion  both  of  the  Phokian  and  Theban 
troops  went  to  co-operate.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  at  length  opened 
their  campaign  against  Megalopolis,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken 
as  having  been  debated  before  the  Athenian  public  assembly.  Their 
plan  seems  to  have  been  formed  some  months  before,  when  Onomar- 
chus was  at  the  maximum  of  his  power,  and  when  Thebes  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  danger;  but  it  was  not  executed  until  after  his  defeat 
and  death,  when  the  Phokians,  depressed  for  the  time,  were  rescued 
only  by  the  prompt  interference  of  Athens — and  when  the  Thebans 
had  their  hands  comparatively  free.  Moreover,  the  Theban  division 
which  had  been  sent  into  Asia  under  Pammenes  a  year  or  two  before, 
to  assist  Artabazus,  may  now  be  presumed  to  have  returned ;  espec- 
ially as  we  know  that  no  very  long  time  afterward,  Artabazus 
appears  as  completely  defeated  by  the  Persian  troops — expelled  from 
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Asia — and  constrained  to  take  refuge,  together  with  his  brother-in. 
law  Memnon,  under  the  protection  of  Philip.  The  Megalopolitans 
had  sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid  from  Athens,  under  the  apprehension 
that  Thebes  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  assist  them.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Athens  would  have  granted  their  prayer,  in  spite  of 
the  advice  of  Demosthenes;  but  the  Thebans  had  now  again  become 
strong  enough  to  uphold  with  their  own  force  their  natural  allies  in 
Peloponnesus.  / 

Accordingly,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  army  under  king  Archida- 
mus  invaded  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  a  competent  force  was  soon 
brought  together  to  oppose  them;  furnished  partly  by  the  Argeians 
— who  had  been  engaged  during  the  preceding  year  in  a  border  war- 
fare with  Sparta,  and  had  experienced  a  partial  defeat  at  Orneae — 
partly  by  the  Sikyonians  and  Messenians,  who  came  in  full  muster. 
Besides  this,  the  forces  on  both  sides  from  Boeotia  and  Phokis  were 
transferred  to  Peloponnesus.  The  Thebans  sent  4,000  foot,  and  500 
horse,  under  Kephision,  to  the  aid  of  Megalopolis;  while  the  Spar- 
tans not  only  recalled  their  own  troops  from  Phokis,  but  also  pro- 
cured 3,000  of  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Phayllus,  and  150 
Thessalian  horse  from  Lykophron,  the  expelled  despot  of  Pherae. 
Archidamus  received  his  re-enforcements,  and  got  together  his  aggre- 
gate forces,  earlier  than  the  enemy.  He  advanced  first  into  Arca- 
dia, where  he  posted  himself  near  Mantineia,  thus  cutting  off  the 
Argeians  from  Megalopolis;  he  next  invaded  the  territory  of  Argos, 
attacked  Orneae,  and  defeated  the  Argeians  in  a  partial  action. 
Presently  the  Thebans  arrived,  and  effected  a  junction  with  their  Ar- 
geian  and  Arcadian  allies.  The  united  force  was  greatly  superior 
in  number  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  but  such  superiority  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  bad  discipline  of  the  Thebans,  who  had  sadly 
declined  on  this  point  during  the  interval  of  ten  years  since  the  death 
of  Epaminondas.  A  battle  ensued,  partially  advantageous  to  the 
Lacedaemonians;  while  the  Argeians  and  Arcadians  chose  to  go  home 
to  their  neighboring  cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  also,  having  rav- 
aged a  portion  of  Arcadia,  and  stormed  the  Arcadian  town  of  Helis- 
sus,  presently  recrosL  3d  their  own  frontier  and  returned  to  Sparta. 
They  left  however  a  division  in  Arcadia  under  Anaxander,  who, 
engaging  with  the  Thebans  near  Telphusa,  was  worsted  with  great 
loss  and  made  prisoner.  In  two  other  battles,  also,  the  Thebans 
were  successively  victorious;  in  a  third,  they  were  vanquished  by 
the  Lacedaemonians.  With  such  balanced  and  undecided  success 
was  the  war  carried  on,  until  at  length  the  Lacedaemonians  pro- 
posed and  concluded  peace  with  Megalopolis.  Either  formally,  or 
by  implication,  they  were  forced  to  recognize  the  autonomy  of 
that  city;  thus  abandoning,  for  the  time  at  least,  their  aggressive 
purposes,  which  Demosthenes  had  combated  and  sought  to  frus- 
trate before  the  Athenian  assembly.  The  Thebans  on  their  side 
returned   home,   having  accomplished   their   object  of   protecting 
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Megalopolis  and  Messene;  and  we  may  presume  that  the  Phokian 
allies  of  Sparta  were  sent  home  also. 

The  war  between  the  Boeotians  and  Phokians  had  doubtless 
slackened  during  this  episode  in  Peloponnesus  ;  but  it  still  went  on, 
in  a  series  of  partial  actions,  on  the  river  Kephissus,  at  Koroneia,  at 
Abae  in  Phokis,  and  near  the  Lokrian  town  of  Naryx.  For  the  most 
part,  the  Phokians  are  said  to  have  been  worsted  ;  and  their  com- 
mander Phayllus  presently  died  of  a  painful  disease — the  suitable 
punishment  (in  the  point  of  view  of  a  Grecian  historian)  for  his  sacri- 
legious deeds.  He  left  as  his  successor  Phalaekus,  a  young  man,  son 
of  Onomarchus,  under  the  guardianship  and  advice  of  an  experienced 
friend  named  Mnaseas.  But  Mnaseas  was  soon  surprised  at  night, 
defeated,  and  slain,  by  the  Thebans  ;  while  Phalaekus,  left  to  his  own 
resources,  was  defeated  in  two  battles  near  Chaeroneia,  and  was 
unable  to  hinder  his  enemies  from  ravaging  a  large  part  of  the  Pho- 
kian territory. 

We  know  the  successive  incidents  of  this  ten  years'  Sacred  War 
only  from  the  meager  annals  of  Diodorus  ;  whose  warm  sympathy 
in  favor  of  the  religious  side  of  the  question  seems  to  betray  him  into 
exaggeration  of  the  victories  of  the  Thebans,  or  at  least  into  some  omis- 
sion of  counterbalancing  reverses.  For  in  spite  of  these  successive  vic- 
tories, the  Phokians  were  noway  put  down,  but  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus  ;  moreover  the  Thebans  became 
so  tired  out  and  impoverished  by  the  war,  that  they  confined  them- 
selves presently  to  desultory  incursions  and  skirmishes.  Their  losses 
fell  wholly  upon  their  own  citizens  and  their  own  funds  ;  wiiile  the 
Phokians  fought  with  foreign  mercenaries  and  with  the  treasures  of 
the  temple.  The  increasing  poverty  of  the  Thebans  even  induced 
them  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Persian  king,  entreating  pecuniary 
aid  ;  which  drew  from  him  a  present  of  300  talents.  As  he  was  at  this 
time  organizing  a  fresh  expedition  on  an  immense  scale,  for  the 
reconquest  of  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  after  more  than  one  preceding 
failure — he  required  Grecian  soldiers  as  much  as  the  Greeks  required 
his  money.  Hence  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  Thebans  were  able 
to  send  him  an  equivalent. 

In  the  war  just  recounted  on  the  Laconian  and  Arcadian  frontier, 
the  Athenians  had  taken  no  part.  Their  struggle  with  Philip  had 
been  becoming  from  month  to  month  more  serious  and  embarrassing/ 
By  occupying  in  time  the  defensible  pass  of  Thermopylae,  they  had 
indeed  prevented  him  both  from  crushing  the  Phokians  and  from 
meddling  with  the  Southern  states  of  Greece.  But  the  final  battle 
wherein  he  had  defeated  Onomarchus,  had  materially  increased  both 
his  power  and  his  military  reputation.  The  numbers  on  both  sides 
were  very  great  ;  the  result  was  decisive,  and  ruinous  to  the  van- 
quished ;  moreover,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
With  the  other  military  improvements  and  maneuvers  which  Philip 
*ad  been  gradually  organizing  since  his  accession,  was  now  exhibited 
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in  formidable  efficiency.  The  king  of  Macedon  had  become  the 
ascendant  soldier  and  potentate  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  Grecian 
world,  exciting  fears,  or  hopes,  or  both  at  once,  in  every  city  through- 
out its  limits.  In  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes,  and  in  his  ora- 
tion against  Aristokrates  (delivered  between  Midsummer  352  B.C.  and 
Midsummer  351  B.C.),  we  discern  evident  marks  of  the  terrors  which 
Philip  had  come  to  inspire,  within  a  year  after  his  repulse  from  Ther- 
mopylae, to  reflecting  Grecian  politicians.  "It  is  impossible  for 
Athens  (says  the  orator)  to  provide  any  land  force  competent  to  con- 
tend in  the  field  against  that  of  Philip." 

The  reputation  of  his  generalship  and  his  indefatigable  activity 
was  already  everywhere  felt  ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, partly  native  Macedonians,  partly  chosen  Greeks,  whom  he  had 
assembled  round  him — especially  the  lochages  or  front  rank  men  of 
the  phalanx  and  the  hypaspistse.  Moreover  the  excellent  cavalry  of 
Thessaly  became  embodied  from  henceforward  as  an  element  in  the 
Macedonian  army  ;  since  Philip  had  acquired  unbounded  ascend- 
ency in  that  country,  from  his  expulsion  of  the  Pheraean  despots  and 
their  auxiliaries  the  Phokians.  The  philo-Macedonian  party  in  the 
Thessalian  cities  had  constituted  him  federal  chief  (or  in  some  sort 
Tagus)  of  the  country,  not  only  enrolling  their  cavalry  in  his  armies, 
but  also  placing  at  his  disposal  the  customs  and  market-dues,  which 
formed  a  standing  common  fund  for  supporting  the  Thessalian 
collective  administration.  The  financial  means  of  Philip,  for  pay- 
ment of  his  foreign  troops,  and  prosecution  of  his  military  enter- 
prises, were  thus  materially  increased. 

But  besides  his  irresistible  land  force,  Philip  had  now  become 
master  of  no  inconsiderable  naval  power  also.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  though  he  had  taken  not  only  Amphipolis  but  also 
all  the  Athenian  possessions  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  yet  the  exports 
from  his  territory  had  been  interrupted  by  the  naval  force  of  Athens, 
so  as  to  lessen'  seriously  the  produce  of  his  export  duties.  But  he 
had  now  contrived  to  get  together  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  ships 
and  privateers,  if  not  to  ward  off  such  damage  from  himself,  at  least 
to  retaliate  it  upon  Athens.  Her  navy  indeed  was  still  Incompara- 
bly superior,  but  the  languor  and  remissness  of  her  citizens  refused 
to  bring  it  out  with  efficiency  ;  while  Philip  had  opened  for  himself 
a  new  avenue  to  maritime  power  by  his  acquisition  of  Pherae  and 
Pagasae,  and  by  establishing  his  ascendency  over  the  Magnetes  and 
their  territory,  round  the  eastern  border  of  the  Pagasaean  Gulf.  That 
Gulf  (now  known  by  the  name  of  Volo)  is  still  the  great  inlet  and 
outlet  for  Thessalian  trade  ;  the  eastern  coast  of  Thessaly,  along  the 
line  of  Mount  Pelion,  being  craggy  and  harborless.  The  naval  force 
belonging  to  Pherae  and  its  sea-port  Pagasae  was  very  considerable, 
and  had  been  so  even  from  the  times  of  the  despots  Jason  and 
Alexander  ;  at  one  moment  painfully  felt  even  by  Athens.  All 
these  ships  now  passed  into   the  service  of  Philip,  together  with 
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the  dues  on  export  and  import  levied  round  the  Pagasaean  Gulf, 
the  command  of  which  he  further  secured  by  erecting  suitable 
fortifications  on  the  Magnesian  shore,  and  by  placing  a  garrison 
in  Pagasae.  Such  additional  naval  means,  combined  with  what 
he  already  possessed  at  Amphipolis  and  elsewhere,  made  him 
speedily  annoying,  if  not  formidable,  to  Athens,  even  at  sea.  His 
triremes  showed  themselves  everywhere,  probably  in  small  and 
rapidly  moving  squadrons.  He  levied  large  contributions  on  the 
insular  allies  of  Athens,  and  paid  the  costs  of  war  greatly  out  of  the 
capture  of  merchant  vessels  in  the  iEgean.  His  squadrons  made 
incursions  on  the  Athenian  Islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  carrying 
off  several  Athenian  citizens  as  prisoners.  They  even  stretched 
southward  as  far  as  Geraestus,  the  southern  promontory  of  Eubcea, 
where  they  not  only  fell  in  with  and  captured  a  lucrative  squadron 
of  corn-ships,  but  also  insulted  the  coast  of  Attica  itself  in  the  oppo- 
site bay  of  Marathon,  towing  off  as  a  prize  one  of  the  sacred  triremes. 
Such  was  the  mischief  successfully  inflicted  by  the  flying  squadrons 
of  Philip,  though  Athens  had  probably  a  considerable  number  of 
cruisers  at  sea,  and  certainly  a  far  superior  number  of  ships  at  home 
in  Peiraeus.  Her  commerce  and  even  her  coasts  were  disturbed  and 
endangered;  her  insular  allies  suffered  yet  more.  Eubcea  especially, 
the  nearest  and  most  important  of  all  her  allies,  separated  only  by 
3,  narrow  strait  from  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  and  the  southern  coast  of 
Phthiotis,  was  now  within  the  immediate  reach  not  only  of  Philip's 
marauding  vessels,  but  also  of  his  political  intrigues. 

It  was  thus  that  the  war  against  Philip  turned  more  and  more  to 
the  disgrace  and  disadvantage  of  the  Athenians.  Though  they  had 
begun  it  in  the  hope  of  punishing  him  for  his  duplicity  in  appropri- 
ating Amphipolis,  they  had  been  themselves  the  losers  by  the  capture 
of  Pydna,  Potidaea,  Methone,  etc. ;  and  they  were  now  thrown  upon 
the  defensive,  without  security  for  their  maritime  allies,  their  com- 
merce, or  their  coasts.  The  intelligence  of  these  various  losses  and 
insults  eudured  at  sea,  in  spite  of  indisputable  maritime  preponder- 
ance, called  forth  at  Athens  acrimonious  complaints  against  the 
generals  of  the  state,  and  exaggerated  outbursts  of  enmity  against 
Philip.  That  prince,  having  spent  a  few  months,  after  his  repulse 
from  Thermopylae,  in  Thessaly,  and  having  so  far  established  his 
ascendency  over  that  country  that  he  could  leave  the  completion  of 
the  task  to  his  officers,  pushed  with  his  characteristic  activity  into 
Thrace.  He  there  took  part  in  the  disputes  between  various  native 
princes,  expelling  some,  confirming  or  installing  others,  and  extend- 
ing his  own  dominion  at  the  cost  of  all.  Among  these  princes  were 
probably  Kersobleptes  and  Amadokus;  for  Philip  carried  his  aggres- 
sions to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

In  November  352  B.C.,  intelligence  reached  Athens,  that  he  was  in 
Thrace  besieging  Heraeon  Teichos;  a  place  so  near  to  the  Chersonese, 
that  the  Athenian  possessions  and  colonists  ia  that  peninsula  were 
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threatened  with  considerable  danger.  So  great  was  the  alarm  and 
excitement  caused  by  this  news,  that  a  vote  was  immediately  passed 
in  the  public  assembly  to  equip  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes — to  man  it 
with  Athenian  citizens,  all  persons  up  to  the  age  of  45  being  made 
liable  to  serve  on  the  expedition— and  to  raise  60  talents  by  a  direct 
property-tax.  At  first  active  steps  were  taken  to  accelerate  the 
armament.  But  before  the  difficulties  of  detail  could  be  surmounted 
— before  it  could  be  determined,  ami£  the  general  aversion  to 
personal  service,  what  citizens  should  go  abroad,  and  how  the  burden 
of  trierarchy  should  be  distributed — fresh  messengers  arrived  from 
the  Chersonese,  reporting  first  that  Philip  had  fallen  sick,  next  that 
he  was  actually  dead.  The  last-mentioned  report  proved  false;  but 
the  sickness  of  Philip  was  an  actual  fact,  and  seems  to  have  been 
severe  enough  to  cause  a  temporary  suspension  of  his  military  opera- 
tions. Though  the  opportunity  became  thus  only  the  more  favorable 
for  attacking  Philip,  yet  the  Athenians,  no  longer  spurred  on  by  the 
fear  of  further  immediate  danger,  relapsed  into  their  former  languor, 
and  renounced  or  postponed  their  intended  armament.  After  pass- 
ing the  whole  ensuing  summer  in  inaction,  they  could  only  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  in  the  month  of  September  351,  to  dispatch  to  Thrace  a 
feeble  force  under  the  mercenary  chief  Charidemus;  ten  triremes, 
without  any  soldiers  aboard,  and  with  no  more  than  five  talents  in 
money. 

At  this  time  Charidemus  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  could  raise  and  maintain  a  mercenary  band  by 
his  own  ingenuity  and  valor.  His  friends  confidently  averred  before 
the  Athenian  assembly  that  he  was  the  only  man  capable  of  putting 
down  Philip  and  conquering  Amphipolis.  One  of  these  partisans, 
Aristokrates,  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  a  vote  should  be 
passed  insuring  inviolability  to  his  person,  and  enacting  that  any 
one  who  killed  him  should  be  seized  wherever  found  in  the  territory 
of  Athens  or  her  allies.  This  proposition  was  attacked  judicially  by 
an  accuser  named  Euthykles,  who  borrowed  a  memorable  discourse 
from  the  pen  of  Demosthenes. 

It  was  thus  that  the  real  sickness,  and  reported  death,  of  Philip, 
which  ought  to  have  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  the  Athenians  by 
exposing  to  them  their  enemy  during  a  moment  of  peculiar  weak- 
ness,  proved  rather  an  opiate  exaggerating  their  chronic  lethargy, 
and  cheating  them  into  a  belief  than  no  further  efforts  were  needed 
That  belief  appears  to  have  been  proclaimed  by  the  leading,  best- 
known,  and  senior  speakers,  those  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  public 
assembly,  and  who  were  principally  relied  upon  for  advice.  These 
men — probably  Eubulus  at  their  head,  and  Phokion,  so  constantly 
named  as  general,  along  with  him — either  did  not  feel,  or  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  proclaim,  the  painful  necessity  of  personal  mili- 
tary service  and  increased  taxation.  Though  repeated  debates  took 
place  on  the  insults  offered  to  Athens  in  her  maritime  dignity,  and 
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on  the  sufferings  of  those  allies  to  whom  she  owed  protection — com- 
bined with  accusations  against  the  generals,  and  complaints  of  the 
inefficiency  of  such  mercenary  foreigners  as  Athens  took  into  com- 
mission but  never  paid — still  the  recognized  public  advisers  shrank 
from  appeal  to  the  dormant  patriotism  or  personal  endurance  of  the 
citizens.  The  serious,  but  indispensable,  duty  which  they  thus 
omitted,  was  performed  for  them  by  a  younger  competitor,  far 
beneath  them  in  established  footing  and  influence — Demosthenes, 
now  about  thirty  years  old — in  an  harangue  known  as  the  first  Phil- 
ippic. 

We  have  already  had  before  us  this  aspiring  man,  as  a  public 
adviser  in  the  assembly.  In  his  first  parliamentary  harangue  two 
years  before,  he  had  begun  to  inculcate  on  his  countrymen  the 
general  lesson  of  energy  and  self-reliance,  and  to  remind  them  of 
that  which  the  comfort,  activity,  and  peaceful  refinement  of  Athe- 
nian life,  had  a  constant  tendency  to  put  out  of  sight: — That  the 
City,  as  a  whole,  could  not  maintain  her  security  and  dignity  against 
enemies,  unless  each  citizen  individually,  besides  his  home-duties, 
were  prepared  to  take  his  fair  share,  readily  and  without  evasion,  of 
the  hardship  and  cost  of  personal  service  abroad.  But  he  had  then 
been  called  upon  to  deal  (in  his  discourse  De  Symmoriis)  only  with 
the  contingency  of  Persian  hostilities — possible  indeed,  yet  neither 
near  nor  declared;  he  now  renews  the  same  exhortation  under  more 
pressing  exigencies.  He  has  to  protect  interests  already  suffering,  and 
to  repel  dishonorable  insults,  becoming  from  month  to  month  more 
frequent,  from  an  indefatigable  enemy.  Successive  assemblies 
have  been  occupied  with  complaints  from  sufferers,  amid  a  seuti- 
ment  of  unwonted  chagrin  and  helplessness  among  the  public — yet 
with  no  material  comfort  from  the  leading  and  established  speakers; 
who  content  themselves  with  inveighing  against  the  negligence  of 
the  mercenaries — taken  into  service  by  Athens  but  never  paid — and 
with  threatening  to  impeach  the  generals.  The  assembly,  wearied 
by  repetition  of  topics  promisiug  no  improvement  for  the  future,  is 
convoked,  probably  to  hear  some  further  instance  of  damage  com- 
mitted by  the  Macedonian  cruisers,  when  Demosthenes,  breaking 
through  the  common  formalities  of  precedence,  rises  first  to  address 
them. 

It  had  once  been  the  practice  at  Athens,  that  the  herald  formally 
proclaimed,  when  a  public  assembly  was  opened — "Who  among  the 
citizens  above  fifty  years  old  wishes  to  speak  ?  and  after  them,  which 
of  the  other  citizens  in  his  turn  ?"  Though  this  old  proclama- 
tion had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  habit  still  remained,  that  speakers  of 
advanced  age  and  experience  rose  first  after  the  debate  had  been 
opened  by  the  presiding  magistrates.  But  the  relations  of  Athens 
with  Philip  had  been  so  often  discussed,  that  all  these  men  had 
already  delivered  their  sentiments  and  exhausted  their  recommenda- 
tions.    ' '  Had  their  recommendations  been  good,  you  need  not  have 
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been  now  debating  the  same  topic  over  again" — says  Demosthenes 
as  an  apology  for  standing  forward  out  of  his  turn  to  produce  hii 
own  views. 

His  views  indeed  were  so  new,  so  independent  of  party  sympathies 
or  antipathies,  and  so  plain-spoken  in  comments  on  the  past  as  well 
as  in  demands  for  the  future — that  they  would  hardly  have  been  pro- 
posed except  by  a  speaker  instinct  with  the  ideal  of  the  Periklean 
foretime,  familiar  to  him  from  his  study  of  Thucydides.  In  explicit 
language,  Demosthenes  throws  the  blame' of  the  public  misfortunes, 
not  simply  on  the  past  advisers  and  generals  of  the  people,  but  also 
on  the  people  themselves.  It  is  from  this  proclaimed  fact  that  he 
starts,  as  his  main  ground  of  hope  for  future  improvement.  Athens 
contended  formerly  with  honor  against  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  now 
also  she  will  exchange  disgrace  for  victory  in  her  war  against  Philip, 
if  her  citizens  individually  will  shake  off  their  past  inertness  and 
negligence,  each  of  them  henceforward  becoming  ready  to  undertake 
his  full  share  of  personal  duty  in  the  common  cause.  Athens  had 
Undergone  enough  humiliation,  and  more  than  enough,  to  teach  her 
this  lesson.  She  might  learn  it  farther  from  her  enemy  Philip  him- 
self, who  had  raised  himself  from  small  beginnings,  and  heaped  losses 
as  well  as  shame  upon  her,  mainly  by  his  own  personal  energy,  per- 
severance, and  ability,  while  the  Athenian  citizens  had  been  hitherto 
so  backward  as  individuals,  and  so  unprepared  as  a  public,  that  even 
if  a  lucky  turn  of  fortune  were  to  hand  over  to  them  Amphipolis, 
they  would  be  in  no  condition  to  seize  it.  Should  the  rumor  prove 
true,  that  this  Philip  were  dead,  they  would  soon  make  for  them- 
selves another  Philip  equally  troublesome. 

After  thus  severely  commenting  en  the  past  apathy  of  the  citizens, 
and  insisting  upon  a  change  of  disposition  as  indispensable,  Demos- 
thenes proceeds  to  specify  the  particular  acts  whereby  such  change 
ought  to  be  manifested.  He  entreats  thtm  not  to  be  startled  by  the 
novelty  of  his  plan,  but  to  hear  him  patiently  to  the  end.  It  is  the 
result  of  hi3  own  meditations;  other  citizens  yimy  have  better  to  pro- 
pose; if  they  have,  he  shall  not  be  found  to  stand  in  their  way. 
What  is  past  cannot  be  helped ;  nor  is  extemporaneous  speech  the 
best  wray  of  providing  remedies  for  a  difficult  futuve. 

He  advises  first,  that  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  shall  be  immediately 
put  in  readiness;  that  the  citizens  shall  firmly  resolve  to  serve  in  per- 
son on  board,  whenever  the  occasion  may  require,  and  that  triremes 
and  other  vessels  shall  be  specially  fitted  out  for  half  of  the  horsemen 
of  the  city,  who  shall  serve  personally  also.  This  force  is  to  be  kept 
ready  to  sail  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  to  meet  Philip  in  any  of  his 
sudden  outmarches  to  Chersonesus,  to  Thermopylae,  to  Olvnthus,  etc. 

Secondly,  that  a  farther  permanent  force  shall  be  set  on  foot 
immediately  to  take  the  aggressive,  and  carry  on  active  continuous 
warfare  against  Philip,  by  harassing  him  in  various  points  of  hia 
own  country.     Two  thousand  infantry,  and  200  horse,  will  be  suffl- 
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cient;  but  it  is  essential  that  one-fourth  part— 500  of  the  former  and 
50  of  the  latter — shall  be  citizens  of  Athens.  The  remainder  are  to 
be  foreign  mercenaries ;  ten  swift  sailing  war  triremes  are  also  to  be 
provided  to  protect  the  transports  against  the  naval  force  of  Philip. 
The  citizens  are  to  serve  by  relays,  relieving  each  other;  everyone 
for  a  time  fixed  beforehand,  yet  none  for  a  very  long  time.  The 
orator  then  proceeds  to  calculate  the  cost  of  such  a  standing  force  foi 
one  year.  He  assigns  to  each  seaman,  and  to  each  foot  soldier,  ten 
drachmae  per  month,  or  two  oboli  per  day;  to  each  horseman,  thirty 
drachmae  per  month,  or  one  drachma  (six  oboli)  per  day.  No  differ- 
ence is  made  between  the  Athenian  citizen  and  the  foreigner.  The 
sum  here  assigned  is  not  full  pay,  but  simply  the  cost  of  each  man's 
maintenance.  At  the  same  time,  Demosthenes  pledges  himself  that 
if  thus  much  be  furnished  by  the  state,  the  remainder  of  a  full  pay  (or 
as  much  again)  will  be  made  up  by  what  the  soldiers  will  themselves 
acquire  in  the  war;  and  that,  too,  without  wrong  done  to  allies  or 
neutral  Greeks.  The  total  annual  cost  thus  incurred  will  be  92 
talents  (= about  £22,000).  He  does  not  give  any  estimate  of  the 
probable  cost  of  his  other  armament,  of  50  triremes;  which  are  to 
be  equipped  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for  emergencies,  but  not 
sent"  out  on  permanent  service. 

His  next  task  is  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  meeting  such  addi- 
tional cost  of  92  talents.  Here  he  produces  and  reads  to  the  assem- 
bly a  special  financial  scheme,  drawn  up  in  writing.  Not  being 
actually  embodied  in  the  speech,  the  scheme  has  been  unfortunately 
lost;  though  its  contents  would  help  us  materially  to  appreciate  the 
views  of  Demosthenes.  It  must  have  been  more  or  less  complicated 
in  its  details;  not  a  simple  proposition  for  an  eisphora  or  property- 
tax,  which  would  have  been  announced  in  a  sentence  of  the  orator's 
speech. 

Assuming  the  money,  the  ships,  and  the  armament  for  permanent 
service,  to  be  provided,  Demosthenes  proposes  that  a  formal  law  be 
passed,  making  such  permanent  service  peremptory ;  the  general  in  com- 
mand being  held  responsible  for  the  efficient  employment  of  the  force. 
The  islands,  the  maritime  allies,  and  the  commerce  of  the  iEgeau 
would  then  become  secure;  while  the  profits  of  Philip  from  his  cap- 
tures at  sea  would  be  arrested.  The  quarters  of  the  armament  might 
be  established,  during  winter  or  bad  weather,  in  Skiathos,  Thasos, 
Lemnos,  or  other  adjoining  islands,  from  whence  they  could  act  at 
all  times  against  Philip  on  his  own  coast;  while  from  Athens  it  was 
difficult  to  arrive  thither  either  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Etesian 
winds  or  during  winter — the  seasons  usually  selected  by  Philip  for 
uis  aggressions. 

The  aggregate  means  of  Athens  (Demosthenes  affirmed)  in  men, 
money,  ships,  hoplites,  horsemen,  were  greater  than  could  be  found 
anywhere  else.  But  hitherto  they  had  never  been  properly  employed. 
The  Athenians,  like  awkward  pugilists,  waited  for  Philip  to  strike, 
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and  then  put  up  their  hands  to  follow  his  blow.  They  never  sought 
to  look  him  in  the  face — nor  to  be  ready  with  a  good  defensive  sys- 
tem beforehand — nor  to  anticipate  him  in  offensive  operations. 
While  their  religious  festivals,  the  Panathenaic,  Dionysiac,  and 
others,  were  not  only  celebrated  with  costly  splendor,  but  pre- 
arranged with  the  most  careful  pains,  so  that  nothing  was  ever  want- 
ing in  detail  at  the  moment  of  execution— their  military  force  was 
left  without  organization  or  pre-determyied  system.  Whenever  any 
new  encroachment  of  Philip  was  made  known,  nothing  was  found 
ready  to  meet  it ;  fresh  decrees  were  to  be  voted,  modified,  and  put 
in  execution,  for  each  special  occasion;  the  time  for  action  was 
wasted  in  preparation,  and  before  a  force  could  be  placed  on  ship- 
board, the  moment  for  execution  had  passed.  This  practice  of  wait- 
ing for  Philip  to  act  offensively,  and  then  sending  aid  to  the  point 
attacked,  was  ruinous;  the  war  must  be  carried  on  by  a  standing 
force  put  in  motion  beforehand. 

To  provide  and  pay  such  a  standing  force  is  one  of  the  main  points 
in  the  project  of  Demosthenes ;  the  absolute  necessity  that  it  shall 
1  consist,  in  a  large  proportion  at  least,  of  citizens,  is  another.  To  this 
latter  point  he  reverts  again  and  again,  insisting  that  the  foreign 
mercenaries — sent  out  to  make  their  pay  where  or  how  they  could, 
and  unaccompanied  by  Athenian  citizens — were  at  best  useless  and 
untrustworthy.  They  did  more  mischief  to  friends  and  allies,  who 
were  terrified  at  the  very  tidings  of  their  approach,  than  to  the 
enemy.  The  general,  unprovided  with  funds  to  pay  them,  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  them  wheresoever  they  chose  to  go,  disregarding  his 
orders  received  from  the  city.  To  try  him  afterward  for  that  which 
he  could  not  help  was  unprofitable  disgrace.  But  if  the  troops  were 
regularly  paid;  if,  besides,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  were 
Athenian  citizens,  themselves  interested  in  success,  and  inspectors  of 
all  that  was  done,  then  the  general  would  be  found  willing  and  able 
to  attack  the  enemy  with  vigor,  and  might  be  held  to  a  rigorous 
accountability  if  he  did  not.  Such  was  the  only  way  in  which  the 
formidable  and  evergrowing  force  of  their  enemy  Philip  could  be 
successfully  combated.  As  matters  now  stood,  the  inefficiency  of 
Athenian  operations  was  so  ridiculous  that  men  might  be  tempted  to 
doubt  whether  Athens  was  really  in  earnest.  Her  chief  military 
officers — her  ten  generals,  ten  taxiarchs,  ten  phylarchs,  and  two 
hipparchs,  annually  chosen — were  busied  only  in  the  affairs  of  the 
city  and  in  the  showy  religious  processions.  They  left  the  real 
business  of  war  to  a  foreign  general  named  Menelaus.  Such  a  sys- 
tem was  disgraceful.  The  honor  of  Athens  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  her  own  citizens  both  as  generals  and  as  soldiers. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  in  the  discourse  called  the  First 
Philippic,  the  earliest  public  harangue  delivered  by  Demosthenes  to 
the  Athenian  assembly  in  reference  to  the  war  with  Philip.  It  is  not 
merely  a  splendid  piece  of  oratory,  emphatic  and  forcible  in  its 
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appeal  to  the  emotions,  bringing  the  audience  by  many  different 
roads  to  the  main  conviction  which  the  orator  seeks  to  impress,  pro- 
foundly animated  with  genuine  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism,  and  with 
the  dignity  of  that  free  Grecian  world  now  threatened  by  a  monarch 
from  without.  It  has  other  merits  besides,  not  less  important  in 
themselves,  and  lying  more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  the 
historian.  We  find  Demosthenes,  yet  only  thirty  years  old — young 
in  political  life — and  thirteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
taking  accurate  measure  of  the  political  relations  between  Athens 
and  Philip;  examining  those  relations  during  the  past,  pointing  out 
how  they  had  become  every  year  more  unfavorable,  and  fortelling 
the  dangerous  contingencies  of  the  future,  unless  better  precautions 
were  taken;  exposing  with  courageous  frankness  not  only  the  past 
mismanagement  of  public  men,  but  also  those  defective  dispositions 
of  the  people  themselves  wherein  such  management  had  its  roots; 
lastly,  after  fault  found,  adventuring  on  his  own  responsibility  to 
propose  specific  measures  of  correction,  and  urging  upon  reluctant 
citizens  a  painful  imposition  of  personal  hardship  as  well  as  of  taxa- 
tion. We  shall  find  him  insisting  on  the  same  obligation,  irksome 
alike  to  the  leading  politicians  and  to  the  people  throughout  all  the 
Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  We  note  his  warnings,  given  at  this 
early  day,  when  timely  prevention  wrould  have  been  easily  practica- 
ble; and  his  superiority  to  elder  politicians  like  Eubulus  and  Pho- 
kion,  in  prudent  appreciation,  in  foresight,  and  in  the  courage  of 
speaking  out  unpalatable  truths.  More  than  twenty  years  after  this 
period,  when  Athens  had  lost  the  game  and  was  in  her  phase  of 
humiliation,  Demosthenes  (in  repelling  the  charges  of  those  who  im- 
puted her  misfortunes  to  his  bad  advice)  measures  the  real  extent  to 
which  a  political  statesman  is  properly  responsible.  The  first  of  all 
things  is — "To  see  events  in  their  beginnings — to  discern  tendencies 
beforehand,  and  proclaim  them  beforehand  to  others — to  abridge  ae 
much  as  possible  the  rubs,  impediments,  jealousies,  and  tardy  move- 
ments, inseparable  from  the  march  of  a  free  city — and  to  infuse 
among  the  citizens  harmony,  friendly  feelings,  and  zeal  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties."  The  first  Philippic  is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove  how  justly  Demosthenes  lays  claim  to  the  merit  of  having 
"seen  events  in  their  beginnings"  and  given  timely  warning  to  his 
countrymen.  It  will  also  go  to  show,  along  with  other  proofs  here- 
after to  be  seen,  that  he  was  not  less  honest  and  judicious  in  his 
attempts  to  fulfill  the  remaining  portion  of  the  statesman's  duty — 
that  of  working  up  his  countrymen  to  unanimous  and  resolute  enter- 
prise; to  the  pitch  requisite  not  merely  for  speaking  and  voting,  but 
for  acting  and  suffering,  against  the  public  enemy. 

We  know  neither  the  actual  course,  nor  the  concluding  vote  of 
this  debate,  wherein  Demosthenes  took  a  part  so  unexpectedly  prom- 
inent. But  we  know  that  neither  of  the  two  positive  measures 
which  he  recommends  was  carried  into  effect.    The  working  arma- 
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ment  was  not  sent  out,  nor  was  the  home-force,  destined  to  be  held  in 
reserve  for  instant  movement  in  case  of  emergency,  ever  got  ready.  It 
was  not  until  the  following  month  of  September  (the  oration  being 
delivered  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  351  B.C.)  that  any  actual  force 
was  sent  against  Philip;  and  even  then  nothing  more  was  done  than 
to  send  the  mercenary  chief  Charidemus  to  the  Chersonese,  with  ten 
triremes,  and  five  talents  in  money,  but  no  soldiers.  Nor  is  there 
any  probability  that  Demosthenes  even  obtained  a  favorable  vote  of 
the  assembly,  though  strong  votes  against  Philip  were  often  passed 
without  being  even  put  in  execution  afterward. 

Demosthenes  was  doubtless  opposed  by  those  senior  statesmen 
whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  come  forward  themselves  with  the 
same  propositions,  assuming  the  necessity  to  be  undeniable.  But 
what  ground  was  taken  in  opposing  him  we  do  not  know.  There 
existed  at  that  time  in  Athens  a  certain  party  or  section  who  under- 
valued Philip  as  an  enemy  not  really  formidable — far  less  formidable 
than  the  Persian  king.  The  reports  of  Persian  force  and  preparation 
prevalent  two  years  before,  when  Demosthenes  delivered  his  har- 
angue on  the  Symmories,  seem  still  to  have  continued,  and  may 
partly  explain  the  inaction  against  Philip.  Such  reports  would  be 
magnified,  or  fabricated,  by  another  Athenian  party  much  more 
dangerous,  in  communication  with,  and  probably  paid  by,  Philip 
himself.  To  this  party  Demosthenes  makes  his  earliest  allusion  in 
the  first  Philippic,  and  reverts  to  them  on  many  occasions  afterward. 
We  may  be  very  certain  that  there  were  Athenian  citizens  serving  as 
Philip's  secret  agents,  though  we  cannot  assign  their  names.  It 
would  be  not  less  his  interest  to  purchase  such  auxiliaries  than  to 
employ  paid  spies  in  his  operations  of  war;  while  the  prevalent 
political  antipathies  at  Athens,  coupled  with  the  laxity  of  public 
morality  in  individuals,  would  render  it  perfectly  practicable  to 
obtain  suitable  instruments.  That  not  only  at  Athens,  but  also  at 
Amphipolis,  Potidsea,  Olynthus,  and  elsewhere  Philip  achieved  his 
successes,  partly  by  purchasing  corrupt  partisans  among  the  leaders 
of  his  enemies,  is  an  assertion  so  intrinsically  probable  that  we  may 
readily  believe  it,  though  advanced  chiefly  by  unfriendly  witnesses. 
Such  corruption  alone,  indeed,  would  not  have  availed  him,  but  i* 
was  eminently  useful  when  combined  with  well-employed  force  aad 
military  genius. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

EUBOIC  AND  OLYNTHIAN  WARS. 

Ip  even  in  Athens,  at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes, 
the  uneasiness  about  Philip  was  considerable,  much  more  serioua 
had  it  become  among  his  neighbors  the  Olynthians.  He  had  gained 
them  over,  four  years  before,  by  transferring  to  them  the  territory 
of  Athemus — and  the  still  more  important  town  of  Potidsea,  cap- 
tured by  his  own  arms  from  Athens.  Grateful  for  these  cessions, 
they  had  become  his  allies  in  his  war  with  Athens,  whom  they  hated 
on  every  ground.  But  a  material  change  had  since  taken  place. 
Since  the  loss  of  Methone,  Athens,  expelled  from  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  had  ceased  to  be  a  hostile  neighbor,  or  to  inspire 
alarm  to  the  Olynthians;  while  the  immense  increase  in  the  power 
of  Philip,  combined  with  his  ability  and  ambition  alike  manifest,  had 
overlaid  their  gratitude  for  the  past  by  a  sentiment  of  fear  for  the 
future.  It  was  but  too  clear  that  a  Prince  who  stretched  his  en- 
croaching arms  in  all  directions — to  Thermopylae,  to  Illyria,  and  to 
Thrace— would  not  long  suffer  the  fertile  peninsula  between  the 
Thermaic  and  Strymonic  gulfs  to  remain  occupied  by  free  Grecian 
communities.  Accordingly,  it  seems  that  after  the  great  victory  of 
Philip  in  Thessaly  over  the  Phokians  (in  the  first  half  of  352  B.C.), 
the  Olynthians  manifested  their  uneasiness  by  seceding  from  alliance 
with  him  against  Athens.  They  concluded  peace  with  that  city,  and 
manifested  such  friendly  sentiments  that  an  alliance  began  to  be 
thought  possible.  This  peace  seems  to  have  been  concluded  before 
November  352  b.c. 

Here  was  an  important  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Olyn- 
thians. Though  they  probably  intended  it,  not  as  a  measure  of 
hostility  against  Philip,  but  simply  as  a  precaution  to  insure  to 
themselves  recourse  elsewhere  in  case  of  becoming  exposed  to  his 
attack,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  either  draw  or  recognize  any 
such  distinction.  He  would  probably  consider  that  by  the  cession 
of  Potidsea,  he  had  purchased  their  co-operation  against  Athens,  and 
would  treat  their  secession  as  at  least  making  an  end  to  all  amicable 
relations. 

A  few  months  afterward  (at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic)  we  find 
that  he,  or  his  soldiers,  had  attacked,  and  made  sudden  excursions 
into  their  territory,  close  adjoining  to  his  own. 

In  this  state  of  partial  hostility,  yet  without  proclaimed  or  vigor 
ous  war,  matters  seem  to  have  remained  throughout  the  year  351  B.C. 
Philip  was  engaged  during  that  year  in  his  Thracian  expedition, 
where  he  fell  sick,  so  that  aggressive  enterprise  was  for  the  time 
suspended.     Meanwhile  the  Athenians  seem  to   have  proposed   to 
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Olynthus  a  scheme  of  decided  alliance  against  Philip.  But  the 
Olynthians  had  too  much  to  fear  from  him,  to  become  themselves 
the  aggressors.  They  still  probably  hoped  that  he  might  find  suffi 
cient  enemies  and  occupation  elsewhere,  among  Thracians,  Illyrians, 
Paeonians,  Arymbas  and  the  Epirots,  and  Athenians;  at  any  rate, 
they  would  not  be  the  first  to  provoke  a  contest.  This  state  oi 
reciprocal  mistrust  continued  for  several  months,  until  at  length 
Philip  began  serious  operations  against  them;  not  very  long  after  his 
recovery  from  the  sickness  in  Thrace,  and  seemingly  toward  the 
middle  of  350  B.C. ;  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  Olympiad  107,  3. 

It  was  probably  during  the  continuance  of  such  semi-hostile  rela- 
tions that  two  half-brothers  of  Philip,  sons  of  his  father  Amyntas  by 
another  mother,  sought  and  obtained  shelter  at  Olynthus.  They 
came  as  his  enemies;  for  he  had  put  to  death  already  one  of  their 
brothers,  and  they  themselves  only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  flight. 
Whether  they  had  committed  any  positive  act  to  provoke  his  wrath, 
we  are  not  informed;  but  such  tragedies  were  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Macedonian  regal  family.  While  Olynthus  was  friendly  and  grate- 
ful to  Philip,  these  exiles  would  not  have  resorted  thither;  but  they 
were  now  favorably  received,  and  may  perhaps  have  held  out  hopes 
that  in  case  of  war  they  could  raise  a  Macedonian  party  against 
Philip.  To  that  prince,  the  reception  of  his  fugitive  enemies  served 
as  a  plausible  pretense  for  war — w7hich  he  doubtless  would  under  all 
circumstances  have  prosecuted — against  Olynthus;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  so  put  forward  in  his  public  declarations. 

But  Philip,  in  accomplishing  his  conquests,  knew  well  how  to 
blend  the  influences  of  deceit  and  seduction  with  those  of  arms,  and 
to  divide  or  corrupt  those  whom  he  intended  to  subdue.  To  such 
insiduous  approaches  Olynthus  was  in  many  ways  open.  The  power 
of  that  city  consisted,  in  great  part,  in  her  position  as  chief  of  a 
numerous  confederacy,  including  a  large  proportion,  though  prob- 
ably not  all,  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalkidike. 
Among  the  different  members  of  such  a  confederacy,  there  was  more 
or  less  of  a  dissentient  interest  or  sentiment,  which  accidental  cir- 
cumstances might  inflame  so  as  to  induce  a  wish  for  separation.  In 
each  city,  moreover,  and  in  Olynthus  itself,  there  were  ambitious 
citizens  competing  for  power,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
whereby  it  was  to  be  acquired  or  retained.  In  each  of  them,  Philip 
could  open  intrigues,  and  enlist  partisans;  in  some,  he  would  prob- 
ably receive  invitations  to  do  so;  for  the  greatness  of  his  exploits, 
while  it  inspired  alarm  in  some  quarters,  raised  hopes  among  disap- 
pointed and  jealous  minorities.  If,  through  such  predisposing  cir- 
cumstances, he  either  made  or  found  partisans  and  traitors  in  the 
distant  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  much  more  was  this  practicable  for 
him  in  the  neighboring  peninsula  of  Chalkidike.  Olynthus  and  the 
other  cities  were  nearly  all.conterminous  with  the  Macedonian  terri- 
tory, some  probably  with  boundaries  not  clearly  settled.     Perdikkaa 
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II.  had  given  to  the  Olynthians  (at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war)  a  portion  of  his  territory  near  the  Lake  Bolbe:  Philip 
himself  had  given  to  them  the  district  of  Athemus.  Possessed  of  so 
much  neighboring  land,  he  had  the  means,  with  little  loss  to  himself, 
of  materially  favoring  or  enriching  such  individual  citizens,  of  Olyn- 
thus  or  other  cities,  as  chose  to  promote  his  designs.  Besides  direct 
bribes,  where  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  most  effective,  he  could 
grant  the  right  of  gratuitous  pasture  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  one, 
and  furnish  abundant  supplies  of  timber  to  another.  Master  as  he 
now  was  of  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  he  could  at  pleasure  open  or 
close  to  them  the  speculations  in  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus, 
for  which  they  had  always  hankered.  If  his  privateers  harassed 
even  the  powerful  Athens,  and  the  islands  under  her  protection, 
much  more  vexatious  would  they  be  to  his  neighbors  in  the  Chalki- 
dic  peninsula,  which  they  as  it  were  encircled,  from  the  Therraaic 
Gulf  on  one  side  to  the  Strymonic  Gulf  on  the  other.  Lastly,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  some  individuals  in  these  cities  had  found  it  profit- 
able to  take  service,  civil  or  military,  under  Philip,  which  would 
supply  him  with  correspondents  and  adherents  among  their  friends 
and  relatives. 

It  will  thus  be  easily  seen,  that  with  reference  to  Olynthus  and  her 
confederate  cities,  Philip  had  at  his  command  means  of  private  bene- 
fit and  annoyance  to  such  an  extent,  as  would  insure  to  him  the 
co-operation  of  a  venal  and  traitorous  minority  in  each ;  such  minor- 
ity of  course  blending  its  proceedings,  and  concealing  its  purposes, 
among  the  standing  political  feuds  of  the  place.  These  means,  how- 
ever, were  only  preliminary  to  the  direct  use  of  the  sword.  His  seduc- 
tions and  presents  commenced  the  work,  but  his  excellent  generalship 
and  soldiers — the  phalanx,  the  hypaspistae,  and  the  cavalry,  all  now 
brought  into  admirable  training  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign — 
completed  it. 

Though  Demosthenes  in  one  passage  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Philip  rated  his  established  influence  so  high  as  to  expect  to  incor- 
porate the  Chalkidic  confederacy  in  his  empire  without  serious 
difficulty  and  without  even  real  war — there  is  ground  for  believing 
that  he  encountered  strenuous  resistance,  avenged  by  umeasured 
rigors  after  the  victory.  The  two  years  and  a  half  between  mid- 
summer 350  B.C.,  and  the  commencement  of  347  B.C.  (the  two  last 
years  of  Olympiad  107  and  the  nine  first  months  of  Olympiad  108), 
were  productive  of  phenomena  more  terror-striking  than  anything 
in  the  recent  annals  of  Greece.  No  less  than  thirty-two  free  Grecian 
cities  in  Chalkidike  were  taken  and  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  being 
reduced  to  slavery,  by  Philip.  Among  them  was  Olynthus,  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  flourishing,  and  energetic  members  of  the  Hel- 
lenic brotherhood;  Apollonia,  whose  inhabitants  would  now  repent 
the  untoward  obstinacy  of  their  fathers  (thirty-two  years  before)  in 
repudiating  a  generous  and  equal  confederacy  with  Olynthus,  and 
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invoking  Spartan  aid  to  revive  the  falling  power  of  Philip's  father, 
Amyntas,  and  Stageira,  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle.  The  destruc* 
tion  of  thirty-two  free  Hellenic  communities  in  two  years  by  a 
foreign  prince,  was  a  calamity  the  like  of  which  had  never  occurred 
since  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
I  have  already  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter  the  manifestation  of 
wrath  at  the  festival  of  the  99th  Olympiad  (384  b.c.)  against  the 
envoys  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  had  captured  and 
subverted  five  or  six  free  Hellenic  communities  in  Italy.  Far  more 
vehement  would  be  the  sentiment  of  awe  and  terror,  after  the  Olyn- 
thian  war,  against  the  Macedonian  destroyer  of  thirty-two  Chalkidic 
cities.  We  shall  find  this  plainly  indicated  in  the  phenomena 
immediately  succeeding.  We  shall  see  Athens  terrified  into  a  peace 
alike  dishonorable  and  improvident,  which  even  Demosthenes  does 
not  venture  to  oppose :  we  shall  see  iEschines  passing  out  of  a  free- 
spoken  Athenian  citizen  into  a  servile  worshiper,  if  not  a  paid  agent, 
of  Philip:  we  shall  observe  Isokrates,  once  the  champion  of  Pan- 
Hellenic  freedom  and  integrity,  ostentatiously  proclaiming  Philip  as 
the  master  and  arbiter  of  Greece,  while  persuading  him  at  the  same 
time  to  use  his  power  well  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Persia. 
These  were  terrible  times;  suitably  illustrated  in  their  cruel  details 
by  the  gangs  of  enslaved  Chalkidic  Greeks  of  both  sexes,  seen  pass- 
ing even  into  Peloponnesus  as  the  property  of  new  grantees  who 
extolled  the  munificence  of  the  donor  Philip;  and  suitably  ushered 
in  by  awful  celestial  signs,  showers  of  fire  and  blood  falling  from  the 
heavens  to  the  earth,  in  testimony  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

While,  however,  we  make  out  with  tolerable  clearness  the  general 
result  of  Philip's  Olynthian  war,  and  the  terror  which  it  struck  into 
the  Grecian  mind — we  are  not  only  left  without  information  as  to  its 
details,  but  are  even  perplexed  by  its  chronology.  I  have  already  re- 
marked, that  though  the  Olynthians  had  contracted  such  suspicions 
of  Philip,  even  before  the  beginning  of  351  B.C.,  as  to  induce  them 
to  make  peace  with  his  enemy  Athens — they  had,  nevertheless,  de- 
clined the  overtures  of  Athens  for  a  closer  alliance,  not  wishing  to  bring 
upon  themselves  decided  hostility  from  so  powerful  a  neighbor,  until 
his  aggressions  should  become  such  as  to  leave  them  no  choice.  We 
have  no  precise  information  as  to  Philip's  movements  after  his  oper- 
ations in  Thrace  and  his  sickness  in  351  B.C.  But  we  know  that  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive;  that  he  was  incessantty 
pushing  his  conquests;  and  that  no  conquest  could  be  so  important 
to  him  as  that  of  Olynthus  and  the  Chalkidic  peninsula.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  not  surprised  to  find,  that  the  Olynthian  and  Chalkidian 
confederates  became  the  object  of  his  direct  hostility  in  350  B.C.  He 
raised  pretenses  for  attack  against  one  or  other  of  these  cities  separ- 
ately; avoiding  to  deal  with  the  confederacy  as  a  whole,  and  disclaim- 
ing, by  special  envoys,  all  purposes  injurious  to  Olynthus. 

Probably  the  philippizing  party  in  that  city  may  have  dwelt  rpon 
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this  disclaimer  as  satisfactory,  and  given  as  many  false  assurances 
about  the  purposes  of  Philip,  as  we  shall  find  ifischines  hereafter 
uttering  at  Athens.  But  the  general  body  of  citizens  were  not  so  de- 
ceived. Feeling  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  prudent  to  close 
with  the  previous  Athenian  overtures,  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to 
propose  alliance  and  invite  co-operation  against  Philip.  Their  first 
propositions  were  doubtless  not  couched  in  the  language  of  urgency 
and  distress.  They  were  not  as  yet  in  any  actual  danger;  their 
power  was  great  in  reality,  and  estimated  at  its  full  value  abroad ; 
moreover,  as  prudent  diplomatists,  they  would  naturally  overstate 
their  own  dignity  and  the  magnitude  of  what  they  were  offering.  Of 
course  they  would  ask  for  Athenian  aid  to  be  sent  to  Chalkidike — 
6ince  it  was  there  that  the  war  was  being  carried  on;  but  they  would 
ask  for  aid  in  order  to  act  energetically  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  repress  the  growth  of  his  power — not  to  avert  immediate  danger 
menacing  Olynthus. 

There  needed  no  discussion  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  accept  this 
alliance.  It  was  what  they  had  long  been  seeking,  and  they  willingly 
closed  with  the  proposition.  Of  course  they  also  promised — what 
indeed  was  almost  involved  in  the  acceptance — to  send  a  force  to  co- 
operate against  Philip  in  Chalkidike.  On  this  first  recognition  of 
Olynthus  as  an  ally — or  perhaps  shortly  afterward,  but  before  cir- 
cumstances had  at  all  changed — Demosthenes  delivered  his  earliest 
Olynthiac  harangue.  Of  the  three  memorable  compositions  so  de- 
nominated, the  earliest  is,  in  my  judgment,  that  which  stands 
second  in  the  edited  order.  Their  true  chronological  order  has  long 
been,  and  still  is,  matter  of  controversy;  the  best  conclusion  which 
I  can  form,  is  that  the  first  and  the  second  are  erroneously  placed, 
but  that  the  third  is  really  the  latest;  all  of  them  being  delivered  dur- 
ing the  six  or  seven  last  months  of  350  B.C. 

In  this  his  earliest  advocacy  (the  speech  which  stands  printed  as 
the  second  Olynthiac),  Demosthenes  insists  upon  the  advantageous 
contingency  which  has  just  turned  up  for  Athens,  through  the  bles- 
sing of  the  gods,  in  the  spontaneous  tender  of  so  valuable  an  ally. 
He  recommends  that  aid  be  dispatched  to  the  new  ally;  the  most 
prompt  and  effective  aid  will  please  him  the  best.  But  his  recom- 
mendation is  contained  in  a  single  sentence,  in  the  middle  of  the 
speech;  it  is  neither  repeated  a  second  time,  nor  emphatically  insisted 
upon,  nor  enlarged  by  specification  of  quantity  or  quality  of  aid  to 
be  sent.  No  allusion  is  made  to  necessities  or  danger  of  Olynthus, 
nor  to  the  chance  that  Philip  might  conquer  the  town;  still  less  to 
ulterior  contingencies,  that  Philip,  if  he  did  conquer  it,  might  carry 
the  seat  of  war  from  his  own  coasts  to  those  of  Attica.  On  the  con- 
trary, Demosthenes  adverts  to  the  power  of  the  Olynthians  — to  the 
situation  of  their  territory,  close  on  Philip's  flanks — to  their  fixed 
resolution  that  they  will  never  again  enter  into  amity  or  compromise 
with  him — as  evidences  how  valuable  their  alliance  will  prove  to 
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Athens;  enabling  her  to  prosecute  with  improved  success  the  war 
against  Philip,  and  to  retrieve  the  disgraceful  losses  brought  upon 
her  by  previous  remissness.  The  main  purpose  of  the  orator  is  to  in- 
flame his  countrymen  into  more  hearty  and  vigorous  efforts  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  general  war;  while  to  furnish  aid  to  the  Olynthi- 
ans,  is  only  a  secondary  purpose,  and  a  part  of  the  larger  scheme. 
"  I  shall  not  (says  the  orator)  expatiate  on  the  formidable  power  of 
Philip  as  an  argument  to  urge  you  to  the  performance  of  your  public 
duty.  That  would  be  too  much  both  of  compliment  to  him  and  of 
disparagement  to  you.  I  should,  indeed,  myself  have  thought  him 
truly  formidable,  if  he  had  achieved  his  present  eminence  by  means 
consistent  with  justice.  But  he  has  aggrandized  himself,  partly 
through  your  negligence  and  improvidence,  partly  by  treacherous 
means — by  taking  into  pay  corrupt  partisans  at  Athens,  and  by  cheat- 
ing successively  Olynthians,  Thessalians,  and  all  his  other  allies. 
These  allies,  having  now  detected  his  treachery,  are  deserting  him ; 
without  them,  his  power  will  crumble  away.  Moreover,  the  Mace- 
donians themselves  have  no  sympathy  with  his  personal  ambition; 
they  are  fatigued  with  the  labor  imposed  upon  them  by  his  endless 
military  movements  and  impoverished  by  the  closing  of  their  ports 
through  the  war.  His  vaunted  officers  are  men  of  worthless  and  dis- 
solute habits;  his  personal  companions  are  thieves,  vile  ministers  of 
amusement,  outcasts  from  our  cities.  His  past  good  fortune  imparts 
to  all  this  real  weakness  a  fallacious  air  of  strength;  and  doubtless  his 
good  fortune  has  been  very  great.  But  the  fortune  of  Athens,  and 
her  title  to  the  benevolent  aid  of  the  gods  is  still  greater — if  only  you 
Athenians,  will  do  your  duty.  Yet  here  you  are,  sitting  still,  doing 
nothing.  The  sluggard  cannot  even  command  his  friends  to  work 
for  him — much  less  the  gods.  I  do  not  wonder,  that  Philip,  always 
in  the  field,  always  in  movement,  doing  everything  for  himself,  never 
letting  slip  an  opportunity — prevails  over  you  who  merely  talk,  in- 
quire, and  vote,  without  action.  Nay — the  contrary  would  be 
wonderful — if  under  such  circumstances,  he  had  not  been  the  con- 
queror. But  what  I  do  wonder  at  is,  that  you  Athenians — who  in  for- 
mer days  contended  for  Pan-Hellenic  freedom  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians— who,  scorning  unjust  aggrandizement  for  yourselves, 
fought  in  person  and  lavished  your  substance  to  protect  the  rights  of 
other  Greeks — that  you  now  shrink  from  personal  service  and  pay- 
ment of  money  for  the  defense  of  your  own  possessions.  You,  who 
have  so  often  rescued  others,  can  now  sit  still  after  having  lost  so 
much  of  your  own!  I  wonder  you  do  not  look  back  to  that  conduct 
of  yours  which  has  brought  your  affairs  into  this  state  of  ruin,  and 
ask  yourselves  how  they  can  ever  mend,  while  such  conduct  remains 
unchanged.  It  was  much  easier  at  first  to  preserve  what  we  once 
had,  than  to  recover  it  now  that  it  is  lost;  we  have  nothing  left  now 
to  lose — we  have  everything  to  recover.  This  must  be  done  by  our- 
selves, and  at  once;  we  must  furnish  money,  we  must  serve  in  person 
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hj  turns;  we  must  give  our  generals  means  to  do  their  work  well, 
and  then  exact  from  them  a  severe  account  afterward — which  we 
cannot  do,  so  long  as  we  ourselves  will  neither  pay  nor  serve.  We 
must  correct  that  abuse  which  has  grown  up,  whereby  particular 
symmories  in  the  state  combine  to  exempt  themselves  from  burden- 
some duties,  and  to  cast  them  all  unjustly  upon  others.  We  must, 
not  only  come  forward  vigorously  and  heartily,  with  person  and  with 
money,  but  each  man  must  embrace  faithfully  his  fair  share  of  patri 
otic  obligation." 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  earliest  discourse  delivered  by 
Demosthenes  on  the  subject  of  Olynthus.  In  the  mind  of  modern 
readers,  as  in  that  of  the  rhetor  D.iou3ysius,  there  is  an  unconscious 
tendency  to  imagine  that  these  memorable  pleadings  must  have  work- 
ed persuasion,  and  to  magnify  the  efficiency  of  their  author  as  an 
historical  and  directing  person.  But  there  are  no  facts  to  bear  out 
such  an  impression.  Demosthenes  was  still  comparatively  a  young 
man — thirty-one  years  of  age ;  admired  indeed  for  his  speeches  and 
his  compositions  written  to  be  spoken  by  others;  but  as  yet  not  en- 
joying much  practical  influence.  It  is  moreover  certain — to  his 
honor — that  he  descried  and  measured  foreign  dangers  before  they 
were  recognized  by  ordinary  politicians;  that  he  advised  a  course, 
energetic  and  salutary  indeed,  but  painful  for  the  people  to  act  upon, 
and  disagreeable  for  recognized  leaders  to  propose;  that  these  leaders, 
such  as  Eubulus  and  others,  were  accordingly  adverse  to  him.  The 
tone  of  Demosthenes  in  these  speeches  is  that  of  one  who  feels  that 
he  is  contending  against  heavy  odds — combating  and  habitual  and 
deep-seated  reluctance.  He  is  an  earnest  remonstrant — an  opposition 
speaker — contributing  to  raise  up  gradually  a  body  of  public  senti- 
ment and  conviction  which  ultimately  may  pass  into  act.  His  rival 
Eubulus  is  the  ministerial  spokesman,  whom  the  majority,  both  rich 
and  poor,  followed ;  a  man  not  at  all  corrupt  (so  far  as  we  know),  but 
of  simple  conservative  routine,  evading  all  painful  necessities  and 
and  extraording  precautions;  conciliating  the  rich  by  resisting  q 
propert}r-tax,  and  the  general  body  of  citizens  by  refusing  to  meddU 
with  the  Theoric  expenditure. 

The  Athenians  did  not  follow  the  counsel  of  Demosthenes.  They 
accepted  the  Olynthian  alliance,  but  took  no  active  step  to  co-operate 
with  Olynthus  in  the  war  against  Philip.  Such  unhappily  was  their 
usual  habit.  The  habit  of  Philip  was  the  opposite.  We  need  no 
witness  to  satisfy  us  that  he  would  not  slacken  in  his  attack — and 
that  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  he  would  master  more  than  one 
of  the  Chalkidic  cities,  perhaps  defeating  the  Olynthian  forces  also. 
The  Olynthians  would  discover  that  they  had  gained  nothing  by 
their  new  allies;  while  the  philippizing  party  among  themselves 
would  take  advantage  of  the  remissness  of  Athens  to  depreciate  her 
promises  as  worthless  or  insincere,  and  to  press  for  accommodation 
with  the  enemy.     Complaints  would  presently  reach  Athens,  brought 
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by  fresh  envoys  from  the  Olynthians,  and  probably  also  from  the 
Chalkidians,  who  were  the  greatest  sufferers  by  Philip's  arms.  They 
would  naturally  justify  this  renewed  application  by  expatiating  on 
the  victorious  progress  of  Philip;  they  would  now  call  for  aid  more 
urgently,  and  might  even  glance  at  the  possibility  of  Philip's  con- 
quest of  Chalkidike.  It  was  in  this  advanced  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  Demosthenes  again  exerted  himself  in  the  cause,  delivering 
that  speech  which  stands  first  in  the  printed  order  of  the  Olynthiacs. 
Here  we  have,  not  a  Philippic,  but  a  true  Olynthiac.  Olynthus  is 
no  longer  part  and  parcel  of  a  larger  theme,  upon  the  whole  of  which 
Demosthenes  intends  to  discourse;  but  stands  out  as  the  prominent 
feature  and  specialty  of  his  pleading.  It  is  now  pronounced  to  be 
in  danger  and  in  pressing  need  of  succor;  moreover  its  preservation 
is  strenuously  pressed  upon  the  Athenians,  as  essential  to  their  own 
safety.  While  it  stands  with  its  confederacy  around  it,  the  Atheni- 
ans can  fight  Philip  on  his  own  coast;  if  it  falls,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  him  from  transferring  the  war  into  Attica,  and  assailing  them 
on  their  own  soil.  Demosthenes  is  wound  up  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
emphasis,  complaining  of  the  lukewarmness  of  his  countrymen  on  a 
crisis  which  calls  aloud  for  instant  action.  He  again  urges  that  a 
vote  be  at  once  passed  to  assist  Olynthus,  and  two  armaments  dis- 
patched as  quickly  as  possible;  one  to  preserve  to  Olynthus  her  con- 
federate cities — the  other,  to  make  a  diversion  by  simultaneous  attack 
on  Philip  at  home.  Without  such  twofold  aid  (he  says)  the  cities 
cannot  be  preserved.  Advice  of  aid  generally  he  had  already  given, 
though  less  emphatically,  in  his  previous  harangue;  but  he  now 
superadds  a  new  suggestion — that  Athenian  envoys  shall  be  sent 
thither,  not  merely  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  force,  but  also  to 
remain  at  Olynthus  and  watch  over  the  course  of  events.  For  he  is 
afraid,  that  unless  such  immediate  encouragement  be  sent,  Philip 
may,  even  without  the  tedious  process  of  a  siege,  frighten  or  cajole 
the  Olynthian  confederacy  into  submission;  partly  by  reminding 
them  that  Athens  had  done  nothing  for  them,  and  by  denouncing 
her  as  a  treacherous  and  worthless  ally.  Philip  would  be  glad  to 
entrap  them  into  some  plausible  capitulation ;  and  though  they  knew 
that  they  could  have  no  security  for  his  keeping  the  terms  of  it  after- 
ward, still  he  might  succeed,  if  Athens  remained  idle.  Now,  if  ever,1 
was  the  time  for  Athenians  to  come  forward  and  do  their  duty  with- 
out default;  to  serve  in  person  and  submit  to  the  necessary  amount 
of  direct  taxation.  They  had  no  longer  the  smallest  pretense  for 
continued  inaction;  the  very  conjuncture  which  they  had  so  long 
desired,  had  turned  up  of  itself — war  between  Olynthus  and  Philip, 
and  that  too  upon  grounds  special  to  Olynthus — not  at  the  instigation 
of  Athens.  The  Olynthian  alliance  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
Athehs  by  the  peculiar  goodness  of  the  gods,  to  enable  her  to  repair 
her  numerous  past  errors  and  shortcomings.  She  ought  to  look  well 
and  deal  rightly  with  these  last  remaining  opportunities,  in  order  to 
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wipe  off  the  shame  of  the  past;  but  if  she  now  let  slip  Olynthus,  and 
suffer  Philip  to  conquer  it,  there  was  nothing  else  to  hinder  him  from 
marching  whithersoever  he  chose.  His  ambition  was  so  insatiable, 
his  activity  so  incessant,  that,  assuming  Athens  to  persist  in  her  care- 
less inaction,  he  would  carry  the  war  forward  from  Thrace  into 
Attica — of  which  the  ruinous  consequences  were  but  too  clear. 

"  I  maintain  (continued  the  orator)  that  you  ought  to  lend  aid  at 
the  present  crisis  in  two  ways;  by  preserving  for  the  Olynthians  their 
confederated  cities,  through  a  body  of  troops  sent  out  for  that  express 
purpose — and  by  employing  at  the  same  time  other  troops  and  other 
triremes  to  act  aggressively  against  Philip's  own  coast.  If  you 
neglect  either  of  these  measures,  I  fear  that  the  expedition  will  fail. 
— As  to  the  pecuniary  provision,  you  have  already  more  money  than 
any  other  city,  available  for  purposes  of  war;  if  you  will  pay  that 
money  to  soldiers  on  service,  no  need  exists  for  further  provision — if 
not,  then  need  exists;  but  above  all  things,  money  must  be  found. 
What  then!  I  shall  be  asked — are  you  moving  that  the  Theoric  fund 
shall  be  devoted  to  war  purposes?  Not  I,  by  Zeus.  I  merely  express 
my  conviction  that  soldiers  must  be  equipped,  and  that  receipt  of 
public  money,  and  performance  of  public  service,  ought  to  go  hand 
in  hand;  but  your  practice  is  to  take  the  public  money,  without  any 
such  condition,  for  the  festivals.  Accordingly,  nothing  remains 
except  that  all  should  directly  contribute;  much,  if  much  is  wanted 
— little,  if  little  will  suffice,  Money  must  be  had;  without  it  not  a 
single  essential  step  can  be  taken.  There  are,  moreover,  different 
ways  and  means  suggested  by  others.  Choose  any  one  of  these  which 
you  think  advantageous;  and  lay  a  vigorous  grasp  on  events  while 
the  opportunity  still  lasts." 

It  was  thus  that  Demosthenes  addressed  his  countrymen  some  time 
after  the  Olynthians  had  been  received  as  allies,  but  before  any  aux- 
iliary force  had  been  either  sent  to  them  or  even  positively  decreed — 
yet  when  such  postponement  of  action  had  inspired  them  with  mis- 
trust, threatening  to  throw  them,  even  without  resistance,  into  the 
hands  of  Philip  and  their  own  philippizing  party.  We  observe  in 
Demosthenes  the  same  sagacious  appreciation,  both  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  the  first  Philippic — 
foresight  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  this  Olynthiau  war,  while 
as  yet  distant  and  unobserved  by  others.  We  perceive  the  same  good 
sense  and  courage  in  invoking  the  right  remedies;  though  his  propo- 
sitions of  personal  military  service,  direct  taxation,  or  the  diversion 
of  the  Theoric  fund — were  all  of  them  the  most  unpopular  which 
could  be  made.  The  last  of  the  three,  indeed,  he  does  not  embody 
in  a  substantive  motion;  nor  could  he  move  it  without  positive  ille- 
gality, which  would  have  rendered  him  liable  to  the  indictment 
called  Graphe  Paranomon.  But  he  approaches  it  near  enough  to 
raise  in  the  public  mind  the  question  as  it  really  stood — that  money 
must  be  had;  that  there  were .  only  two  ways  of  getting  it — direct 
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taxation,  and  appropriation  of  the  festival  fund;  and  that  the  latter 
of  these  ought  to  be  resorted  to  as  well  as  the  former.  We  shall  find 
this  question  about  the  Theoric  Fund  coming  forward  again  more 
than  once,  and  shall  have  presently  to  notice  it  more  at  large. 

At  some  time  after  this  new  harangue  of  Demosthenes — how  long 
after  it,  or  how  far  in  consequence  of  it,  we  cannot  say — the  Atheni- 
ans commissioned  and  sent  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  the  aid 
of  the  Olynthians  and  Chalkidians.  The  outfit  and  transport  of  these 
troops  was  in  part  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  rich 
Athenian  citizens.  But  no  Athenian  citizen-soldiers  were  sent;  nor 
was  any  money  assigned  for  the  pay  of  the  mercenaries.  The  expe- 
dition appears  to  have  been  sent  toward  the  autumn  of  350  B.C.,  as 
far  as  we  can  pretend  to  affirm  anything  respecting  the  obscure 
chronology  of  this  period.  It  presentty  gained  some  victory  over 
Philip  or  Philip's  generals,  and  was  enabled  to  transmit  good  news 
to  Athens,  which  excited  much  exultation  there,  and  led  the  people 
to  fancy  that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  of  taking  revenge  on  Philip  for 
past  miscarriages.  According  to  some  speakers,  not  only  were  the 
Olynthians  beyond  all  reach  of  danger,  but  Philip  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  punished  and  humbled.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  suc- 
cess may  really  have  been  something  considerable,  such  as  to  check 
Philip's  progress  for  the  time.  Though  victorious  on  the  whole,  he 
must  have  experienced  partial  and  temporary  reverses,  otherwise  he 
would  have  concluded  the  war  before  the  early  spring  of  347  B.C. 
Whether  this  success  coincided  with  that  of  the  Athenian  general 
Chares  over  Philip's  general  Adseus,  we  cannot  say. 

But  Demosthenes  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive,  and  frankness 
to  proclaim,  that  it  was  a  success  noway  decisive  of  the  war  gener- 
ally; worse  than  nothing,  if  it  induced  the  Athenians  to  fancy  that 
they  had  carried  their  point. 

To  correct  the  delusive  fancy,  that  enough  had  been  done — to 
combat  that  chronic  malady  under  which  the  Athenians  so  readily 
found  encouragement  and  excuses  for  inaction — to  revive  in  them  the 
conviction  that  they  had  contracted  a  debt,  yet  unpaid,  toward  their 
Olynthian  allies  and  toward  their  own  ultimate  security — is  the  scope 
of  Demosthenes  in  his  third  Olynthiac  harangue;  third  in  the  printed 
order,  and  third  also,  according  to  my  judgment,  in  order  of  time; 
delivered  toward  the  close  of  the  year  350  B.C.  Like  Perikles,  he 
was  not  less  watchful  to  abate  extravagant  and  unseasonable  illusions 
of  triumph  in  his  countrymen,  than  to  raise  their  spirits  in  moments 
of  undue  alarm  and  despondency. 

"The  talk  which  I  hear  about  punishing  Philip  (says  Demosthenes, 
in  substance)  is  founded  on  a  false  basis.  The  real  facts  of  the  case 
teach  us  a  very  different  lesson.  They  bid  us  look  well  to  our  own 
security,  that  we  be  not  ourselves  the  sufferers,  and  that  we  preserve 
our  allies.  There  was  indeed  a  time — and  that  too  within  my  ren.me 
brance  not  long  ago — when  we  might  have  held  our  own  and  punished 
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Philip  besides ;  but  now,  our  first  care  must  be  to  preserve  our  own 
allies.  After  we  have  made  this  sure,  then  it  will  be  time  to  think 
of  punishing  others.  The  present  juncture  calls  for  anxious  deliber- 
eration.  Do  not  again  commit  the  same  error  as  you  committed 
three  years  ago.  When  Philip  was  besieging  Herasum  in  Thrace, 
you  passed  an  energetic  decree  to  send  an  expedition  against  him; 
presently  came  reports  that  he  was  sick,  and  that  he  was  dead :  this 
good  news  made  you  fancy  that  the  expedition  was  unnecessary,  and 
you  let  it  drop.  If  you  had  executed  promptly  what  you  resolved ; 
Philip  would  have  been  put  down  then,  and  would  have  given  you 
no  further  trouble. 

"  Those  matters  indeed  are  passed,  and  cannot  be  mended.  But  I 
advert  to  them  now,  because  the  present  war-crisis  is  very  similar, 
and  I  trust  you  will  not  make  the  like  mistake  again.  If  you  do  not 
send  aid  to  Olynthus  with  all  your  force  and  means,  you  will  play 
Philip's  game  for  him  now,  exactly  as  you  did  then.  You  have 
been  long  anxious  and  working  to  get  the  Olynthians  into  war  with 
Philip.  This  has  now  happened:  what  choice  remains,  except  to  aid 
them  heartily  and  vigorously?  You  will  be  covered  with  shame,  if 
you  do  not.  But  this  not  all.  Your  own  security  at  home  requires 
it  of  you  also;  for  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Philip,  if  he  conquers 
Olynthus,  from  invading  Attica.  The  Phokians  are  exhausted  in 
funds — and  the  Thebans  are  your  enemies. 

"All  this  is  superfluous,  I  shall  be  told.  We  have  already  resolved 
unanimously  to  succor  Olynthus,  and  we  will  succor  it.  We  only 
want  you  to  tell  us  how.  You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  at  my 
answer.  Appoint  Nomothetas  at  once.  Do  not  submit  to  them  any 
propositions  for  new  laws,  for  you  have  laws  enough  already — but 
only  repeal  such  of  the  existing  laws  as  are  hurtful  at  the  present 
juncture — I  mean  those  which  regard  the  Theoric  fund  (I  speak  out 
thus  plainly),  and  some  which  bear  on  the  citizens  in  military  service. 
By  the  former  you  hand  over  money,  which  ought  to  go  to  soldiers 
on  service,  in  Theoric  distribution  among  those  who  stay  at  home. 
By  the  latter,  you  let  off  without  penalty  those  who  evade  service, 
and  discourage  those  who  wish  to  do  their  duty.  When  you  have 
repealed  these  mischievous  laws,  and  rendered  it  safe  to  proclaim 
salutary  truths,  then  expect  some  one  to  come  forward  with  a  formal 
motion  such  as  you  all  know  to  be  required.  But  until  you  do  this, 
expect  not  that  any  one  will  make  these  indispensable  propositions 
on  your  behalf,  with  the  certainty  of  ruin  at  your  hands.  You 
will  find  no  such  man ;  especially  as  he  would  only  incur  unjust  pun- 
ishment for  himself  without  any  benefit  to  the  city — while  his  pun- 
ishment would  make  it  yet  more  formidable  to  speak  out  upon  that 
subject  in  future,  than  it  is  even  now.  Moreover,  the  same  men  who 
proposed  these  laws  should  also  take  upon  them  to  propose  the  repeal; 
for  it  is  not  right  that  these  men  should  continue  to  enjoy  a  popu- 
larity which  is  working  mischief  to  the  whole  city,  while  the  unpopu* 
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larity  of  a  reform  beneficial  to  us  all,  falls  on  the  head  of  the  reform 
ing  mover.     But  while  you  retain  this  prohibition,  you  can  neither 
tolerate  that  any  one  among  you  shall  be  powerful  enough  to  infringe 
a  law  with  impunity — nor  expect  that  any  one  will  be  fool  enough 
to  run  with  his  eyes  open  into  punishment." 

I  lament  that  my  space  confines  me  to  this  brief  and  meager 
abstract  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  harangues  ever  delivered — the 
third  Olynthiacof  Demosthenes.  The  partial  advantage  gained  over 
Philip  being  prodigiously  over-rated,  the'' Athenians  seemed  to  fancy 
that  they  had  done  enough,  and  were  receding  from  their  resolution 
to  assist  Olynthus  energetically.  As  on  so  many  other  occasions,  so 
on  this — Demosthenes  undertook  to  combat  a  prevalent  sentiment 
which  he  deemed  unfounded  and  unseasonable.  With  wiiat  cour- 
age, wisdom,  and  dexterity — so  superior  to  the  insulting  sarcasms 
of  Phokiou — does  he  execute  this  self-imposed  duty,  well  knowing 
its  unpopularity ! 

Whether  any  movement  was  made  by  the  Athenians  in  conse 
quence  of  the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes,  we  cannot  determine. 
We  have  no  ground  for  believing  the  affirmative;  while  we  are  cer- 
tain that  the  specific  measure  which  he  recommended — the  sending  of 
an  armament  of  citizens  personally  serving — was  not  at  that  time 
(before  the  end  of  350  B.C.)  carried  into  effect.  At  or  before  the  com- 
mencement of  349  B.C.,  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens  began  to  be 
disturbed  by  another  supervening  embarrassment — the  revolt  of 
Euboea. 

After  the  successful  expedition  of  358 B.C.,  whereby  the  Athenians 
had  expelled  theThebans  from  Eubcea,  that  island  remained  for  some 
years  in  undisturbed  connection  with  Athens.  Chalkis,  Eretria,  and 
Oreus,  its  three  principal  cities,  sent  each  a  member  to  the  synod 
of  allies  holding  session  at  Athens,  and  paid  their  annual  quota 
(seemingly  five  talents  each)  to  the  confederate  fund.  During  the 
third  quarter  of  352  B.C.,  Menestratus  the  despot  or  principal  citizen 
of  Eretria  is  cited  as  a  particularly  devoted  friend  of  Athens.  But 
this  state  of  things  changed  shortly  after  Philip  conquered  Thessaly 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  Pagassean  Gulf  (in  353  and  the  first 
half  of  352  B.C.).  His  power  was  then  established  immediately  over 
against  Oreus  and  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea,  with  which  island  his 
means  of  communication  became  easy  and  frequent.  Before  the 
date  of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  (seemingly  toward  the 
summer  of  351  B.C.)  Philip  had  opened  correspondences  in  Euboea, 
and  had  dispatched  thither  various  letters,  some  of  which  the  orator 
reads  in  the  course  of  that  speech  to  the  Athenian  assembly.  The 
actual  words  of  the  letters  are  not  given ;  but  from  the  criticism  of 
the  orator  himself,  we  discern  that  they  were  highly  offensive  to 
Athenian  feelings;  instigating  the  Euboeans  probably  to  sever  them- 
selves from  Athens,  with  offers  of  Macedonian  aid  toward  that 
©bject.    Philip's  naval  warfare  <uso  brought  his  cruisers  to  Gersestus 
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m  Euix*A  where  they  captured  several  Athenian  corn-ships;  insulting 
even  the  \  opposite  coast  of  Attica  at  Marathon,  so  as  to  lower  the 
reputation  of  Athens  among  her  allies.  Accordingly,  in  each  of  the 
Euboean  cities,  parties  were  soon  formed  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of 
dominion  through  the  support  of  Philip ;  while  for  the  same  purpose 
detachments  of  mercenaries  could  also  be  procured  across  the  west- 
ern Euboean  strait,  out  of  the  large  numbers  now  under  arms  in 
Phokis. 

About  the  beginning  of  349  B.C. — while  the  war  of  Philip  unknown 
to  us  in  its  details,  against  the  Olynthians  and  Chalkidians,  was  still 
going  on,  with  more  or  less  of  help  from  mercenaries  sent  by  Athens 
— hostilities  probably  raised  by  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  broke  out  at 
Eretria  in  Eubcea.  An  Eretrian  named  Plutarch  (we  do  not  know 
what  had  become  of  Menestratus)  with  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  at 
his  disposal,  but  opposed  by  enemies  yet  more  powerful,  professed 
to  represent  Athenian  interests  in  his  city,  and  sent  to  Athens  to  ask 
for  aid.  Demosthenes  suspecting  this  man  to  be  a  traitor,  dissuaded 
compliance  with  the  application.  But  Plutarch  had  powerful  friends 
at  Athens,  seemingly  among  the  party  of  Eubulus ;  one  of  whom, 
Meidias,  a  violent  personal  enemy  of  Demosthenes,  while  advocating 
the  grant  of  aid,  tried  even  to  get  up  a  charge  against  Demosthenes, 
of  having  himself  fomented  these  troubles  in  Euboea  against  the 
reputed  philo-Athenian  Plutarch.  The  Athenian  assembly  deter- 
mined to  dispatch  a  force  under  Phokion;  who  accordingly  crossed 
into  the  island,  somewhat  before  the  time  of  the  festival  Anthesteria 
(February)  with  a  body  of  hoplites.  The  cost  of  fitting  out  triremes 
for  this  transport  was  in  part  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  rich  Athenians;  several  of  whom,  Nikeratus,Euktemon,  Euthy- 
demu&,  contributed  each  the  outfit  of  one  vessel.  A  certain  proportion 
of  the  horsemen  of  the  city  were  sent  also ;  yet  the  entire  force  was  not 
very  large,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  partisans  there  to  be  found 
would  make  up  the  deficiency. 

This  hope  however  turned  out  fa^acious.  After  an  apparently 
friendly  reception  and  a  certain  stay  at  or  near  Eretria,  Phokion 
found  himself  betrayed.  Kallias,  an  ambitious  leader  of  Chalkis, 
collected  as  much  Eubcean  force  as  he  could,  declared  openly  against 
Athens,  and  called  in  Macedonian  aid  (probably  from  Philip's  com- 
manders in  the  neighboring  Pagassean  Gulf);  while  his  brother 
Taurosthenes  hired  a  detachment  of  mercenaries  out  of  Phokis.  The 
anti-Athenian  force  thus  became  more  formidable  than  Phokion 
could  fairly  cope  with;  while  the  support  yielded  to  him  in  the  island 
was  less  than  he  expected.  Crossing  the  eminence  named  Kotyl- 
seum,  he  took  a  position  near  the  town  and  hippodrome  of  Tamynse, 
on  high  ground  bordered  by  a  ravine;  Plutarch  still  professing  friend- 
ship, and  encamping  with  his  mercenaries  along  with  him.  Phokion's 
position  was  strong;  yet  the  Athenians  were  outnumbered  and  belea- 
guered so  as  to  occasion  great  alarm.     Many  of  the  slack  and  elisor- 
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derly  soldiers  deserted  j  a  loss  which  Phokion  affected  to  despise- 
though  he  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Athens  to  make  known  his  diffi- 
culties and  press  for  re-enforcement.  Meanwhile  he  kept  on  the 
defensive  in  his  camp,  which  the  enemy  marched  up  to  attack.  Dis- 
regarding his  order,  and  acting  with  a  deliberate  treason  which  was 
accounted  at  Athens  unparalleled — Plutarch  advanced  forward  out 
of  the  camp  to  meet  them;  but  presently  fled,  drawing  along  with  his 
flight  the  Athenian  horse,  who  had  also  „advanced  in  some  disorder. 
Phokion  with  the  infantry  was  now  in  the  greatest  danger.  The 
enemy,  attacking  vigorously,  were  plucking  up  the  palisade,  and  on 
the  point  of  forcing  his  camp.  But  his  measures  were  so  well  taken, 
and  his  hoplites  behaved  with  so  much  intrepidity  and  steadiness  in 
this  trying  emergency,  that  he  repelled  the  assailants  with  loss,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Thallus  and  Kineas  distinguished  them- 
selves by  his  side;  Kleophanes  also  was  conspicuous  in  partially 
rallying  the  broken  horsemen ;  while  iEschines  the  orator,  serving 
among  the  hoplites,  was  complimented  for  his  bravery,  and  sent  to 
Athens  to  carry  the  first  news  of  the  victory.  Phokion  pursued  his 
success,  expelled  Plutarch  from  Eretria,  and  captured  a  strong  fort 
called  Zaretra,  near  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island.  He  released 
all  his  Greek  captives,  fearing  that  the  Athenians,  incensed  at  the 
recent  treachery,  should  resolve  upon  treating  them  with  extreme 
harshness.  Kallias  seems  to  have  left  the  island  and  found  shelter 
with  Philip. 

The  news  brought  by  jEschines  (before  the  Dionysiac  festival)  of 
the  victory  of  Tamynae,  relieved  the  Athenians  from  great  anxiety. 
On  the  former  dispatch  from  Phokion,  the  Senate  had  resolved  to 
send  to  Eubcea  another  armament,  including  the  remaining  half  of 
the  cavalry,  a  re-enforcement  of  hoplites,  and  a  fresh  squadron  of 
triremes.  But  the  victory  enabled  them  to  dispense  with  any  imme- 
diate re-enforcement,  and  to  celebrate  the  Dionysiac  festival  with  cheer 
fulness.  The  festival  was  on  this  year  of  more  than  usual  notoriety. 
Demosthenes,  serving  in  it  as  choregus  for  his  tribe  the  Pandionis, 
was  brutally  insulted,  in  the  theater  and  amid  the  full  pomp  of  the 
ceremony,  by  his  enemy  the  wealthy  Meidias ;  who,  besides  other  out- 
rages, struck  him  several  times  with  his  fist  on  the  head.  The  insult 
was  the  more  poignant,  because  Meidias  at  this  time  held  the  high 
office  of  Hipparch,  or  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  horse.  It  was 
the  practice  at  Athens  to  convene  a  public  assembly  immediately 
after  the  Dionysiac  festival,  for  the  special  purpose  of  receiving  noti' 
fications  and  hearing  complaints  about  matters  which  had  occurred 
at  the  festival  itself.  At  this  special  assembly  Demosthenes  pre- 
ferred a  complaint  against  Meidias  for  the  unwarrantable  outrage 
offered,  and  found  warm  sympathy  among  the  people,  who  passed  an 
unanimous  vote  of  censure.  This  procedure  (called  Probole)  did 
not  by  itself  carry  any  punishment,  but  served  as  a  sort  of  praejudi- 
cium,  or  finding  of  a  true  bill;  enabling  Demosthenes  to  quote  the 
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public  as  a  witness  to  the  main  fact  of  insult,  and  encouraging  him  to 
pursue  Meidias  before  the  regular  tribunals;  which  he  did  a  few 
months  afterward,  but  was  induced  to  accept  from  Meidias  the  self- 
imposed  fine  of  30  minae  before  the  final  passing  of  sentence  by  the 
Dikasts. 

From  the  dispatches  of  Phokion,  the  treason  of  Plutarch  of  Eretria 
had  become  manifest ;  so  that  Demosthenes  gained  credit  for  his  pre' 
vious  remarks  on  the  impolicy  of  granting  the  armament :  while  the 
friends  of  Plutarch — Hegesilaus  and  others  of  the  party  of  Eubulus 
— incurred  displeasure;  and  some,  as  it  appears,  were  afterward  tried. 
But  he  was  reproached  by  his  enemies  for  having  been  absent  from 
the  battle  of  Tamynae;  and  a  citizen  named  Euktemon,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Meidias,  threatened  an  indictment  against  him  for  desertion 
of  his  post.  Whether  Demosthenes  had  actually  gone  over  to  Euboea 
as  a  hoplite  in  the  army  of  Phokion,  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  to 
come  back  for  the  Dionysia — or  whether  he  did  not  go  at  all — we  are 
unable  to  say.  In  either  case,  his  duties  as  choregus  for  this  year 
furnished  a  conclusive  excuse ;  so  that  Euktemon,  though  he  formally 
hung  up  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymous  Heroes  public  procla- 
mation of  his  intended  indictment,  never  thought  fit  to  take  even  the 
first  step  for  bringing  it  to  actual  trial,  and  incurred  legal  disgrace 
for  such  non  performance  of  his  engagement.  Nevertheless  the  oppro- 
brious and  undeserved  epithet  of  deserter  was  ever  afterward  put 
upon  Demosthenes  by  ./Eschines  and  his  other  enemies;  and  Meidias 
even  applied  the  like  vituperation  to  most  of  those  who  took  part  in 
that  assembly  wherein  the  Probole  or  vote  of  censure  against  him 
had  been  passed.  Not  long  after  th3  Dionysiac  festival,  however,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  send  fresh  troops,  both  horsemen  and  hoplites, 
to  Euboea;  probably  to  relieve  either  some  or  all  of  those  already  serv- 
ing there.  Demosthenes  on  this  occasion  put  on  his  armor  and  served 
as  a  hoplite  in  the  island.  Meidias  also  went  to  Argura  in  Euboea, 
as  commander  of  the  horsemen;  yet,  when  the  horsemen  were  sum- 
moned to  join  the  Athenian  army,  he  did  not  join  along  with  them, 
but  remained  as  trierarch  of  a  trireme  the  outfit  of  which  he  had 
himself  defrayed.  How  long  the  army  stayed  in  Euboea,  we  do  not 
know.  It  appears  that  Demosthenes  had  returned  to  Athens  by  the 
time  when  the  annual  Senate  was  chosen  in  the  last  month  of  the 
Attic  year  (Skirrophorion — June) ;  having  probably  by  that  time  been 
relieved.  He  was  named  (by  the  lot)  among  the  Five  Hundred  Sena- 
tors for  the  coming  Attic  year  (beginning  Midsummer  349  B.C. — 
Olymp.  107,  4);  his  old  enemy  Meidias  in  vain  impugning  his  qualifi- 
cation as  he  passed  through  the  Dokimasy  or  preliminary  examina- 
tion previous  to  entering  office. 

What  the  Athenian  army  did  farther'  in  Euboea,  we  cannot  make 
out.  Phokion  was  recalled — we  do  not  know  when — and  replaced 
by  a  general  named  Molossus;  who  is  said  to  have  managed  the  war 
very  unsuccessfully,  and  even  to  have  been  made  prisoner  himself 
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by  the  enemy.  The  hostile  parties  in  the  island,  aided  by  Philip, 
were  not  subdued,  nor  was  it  until  the  summer  of  348  B.C.  that  they 
applied  for  peace.  Even  then,  it  appears,  none  was  concluded,  so 
that  the  Eubceans  remained  unfriendly  to  Athens  until  the  peace 
with  Philip  in  346  b.c 

But  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  tasked  for  the  maintenance  of 
Eubcea,  they  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  more  effective  measures 
for  the  relief  of  Olynthus,  and  they  thus  had  upon  their  hands  at  the 
same  time  the  burden  of  two  wars.  We  know  that  they  had  to 
provide  force  for  both  Eubcea  and  Olynthus  at  once ;  and  that  the 
occasion  which  called  for  these  simultaneous  efforts  was  one  of 
stringent  urgency.  The  Olynthian  requisition  and  communications 
made  themselves  so  strongly  felt,  as  to  induce  Athens  to  do,  what 
Demosthenes  in  his  three  Olynthiacs  had  vainly  insisted  on  during 
the  preceding  summer  and  autumn — to  send  thither  a  force  of  native 
Athenians,  in  the  first  half  of  349  b.c.  Of  the  horsemen  who  had 
gone  from  Athens  to  Eubcea  under  Meidias,  to  serve  under  Phokion, 
either  all,  or  a  part,  crossed  by  sea  from  Eubcea  to  Olynthus,  during 
that  half-year.  Meidias  did  not  cross  with  them,  but  came  back  as 
trierarch  in  his  trireme  to  Athens.  Now  the  Athenian  horsemen 
were  not  merely  citizens,  but  citizens  of  wealth  and  consequence; 
moreover  the  transport  of  them  by  sea  was  troublesome  as  well  as 
costly.  The  sending  of  such  troops  implies  a  strenuous  effort  and 
sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  Athens.  We  may  farther  conclude 
that  a  more  numerous  body  of  hoplites  were  sent  along  with  the 
horsemen  at  the  same  time;  for  horsemen  would  hardly  under  any 
circumstances  be  sent  across  sea  alone;  besides  which  Olynthus  stood 
most  in  need  of  auxiliary  hoplites,  since  her  native  force  consisted 
chiefly  of  horsemen  and  peltasts. 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  speech  against  Neaera  being  thus 
corroborated  by  the  still  better  evidence  of  the  speech  against  Meidias, 
we  are  made  certain  of  the  important  fact,  that  the  first  half  of  the 
year  349  B.C.  was  one  in  which  Athens  was  driven  to  great  public 
exertions — even  to  armaments  of  native  citizens — for  the  support  of 
Olynthus  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  Eubcea.  What  the 
Atheuians  achieved,  indeed,  or  helped  to  achieve,  by  these  expedi- 
tions to  Olynthus — or  how  long  they  stayed  there — we  have  no  in- 
formation. But  we  may  reasonably  presume — though  Philip  during 
this  year  349  b.c  probably  conquered  a  certain  number  of  the  thirty- 
two  Chalkidic  towns — that  the  allied  forces,  Olynthian,  Chalkidic, 
and  Athenian,  contended  against  him  with  no  inconsiderable  effect, 
and  threw  back  his  conquest  of  Chalkidike  into  the  following  year. 
After  a  summer's  campaign  in  that  peninsula,  the  Athenian  citizens 
would  probably  come  home.  We  learn  that  the  Olynthians  made 
prisoner  a  Macedonian  of  rank  named  Derdas,  with  other  Macedo- 
nians attached  to  him. 

So  extraordinary  a  military  effort,  however,  made  by  the  Atheni- 
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ans  in  the  first  half  of  349  B.C. — to  recover  Euboea  and  to  protect 
Olynthus  at  once — naturally  placed  them  in  a  state  of  financial 
embarrassment.  Of  this,  one  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
for  some  time  there  was  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  Dikasteries, 
which  accordingly  sat  little;  so  that  few  causes  were  tried  for  soma 
time — for  how  long  we  do  not  know. 

To  meet  in  part  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  moment,  a  courageous 
effort  was  made  by  the  senator  Apollodorus.  He  moved  a  decree  in 
the  Senate,  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  public 
assembly,  whether  the  surplus  of  revenue,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
and  permanent  peace  establishment  of  the  city,  should  be  paid  to  the 
Theoric  Fund  for  the  various  religious  festivals — or  should  be 
devoted  to  the  pay,  outfit,  and  transport  of  soldiers  for  the  actual  war. 
The  Senate  approved  the  motion  of  Apollodorus,  and  adopted  a 
(probouleuma)  preliminary  resolution  authorizing  him  to  submit  it  tot' 
the  public  assembly.  Under  such  authority  Apollodorus  made  the 
motion  in  the  assembly,  where  also  he  was  fully  successful.  The 
assembly  (without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  we  are  told)  passed  a 
decree  enjoining  that  the  surplus  of  revenue  should  under  the  actual 
pressure  of  war  be  devoted  to  the  pay  and  other  wants  of  soldiers. 
Notwithstanding  such  unanimity,  however,  a  citizen  named  Steph* 
anus  impeached  both  the  decree  and  its  mover  on  the  score  of  illegal- 
ity, under  the  Graphe  Paranomon.  Apollodorus  was  brought  before 
the  Dikastery,  and  there  found  guilty;  mainly  (according  to  his 
friend  and  relative  the  prosecutor  of  Neaera)  through  suborned  wit- 
nesses and  false  allegations  foreign  to  the  substance  of  the  impeach- 
ment. When  the  verdict  of  guilty  had  been  pronounced,  Stephanus 
as  accuser  assessed  the  measure  of  punishment  at  the  large  fine  of 
fifteen  talents,  refusing  to  listen  to  any  supplications  from  the  friends 
of  Apollodorus,  when  they  entreated  him  to  name  a  lower  sum.  The 
Dikasts  however,  more  lenient  than  Stephanus,  were  satisfied  to 
adopt  the  measure  of  fine  assessed  by  Apollodorus  upon  himself — one 
talent — which  he  actually  paid. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  evidence  both  of  the  urgency  and 
poverty  of  the  moment,  than  the  fact,  that  both  Senate  and  people 
passed  this  decree  of  Apollodorus.  That  fact  there  is  no  room  for 
doubting.  But  the  additional  statement — that  there  was  not  a  single 
dissentient,  and  that  every  one,  both  at  the  time  and  afterward, 
always  pronounced  the  motion  to  have  been  an  excellent  one — is 
probably  an  exaggeration.  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
powerful  party,  who  habitually  resisted  the  diversion  of  money  from 
the  Theoric  Fund  to  war  purposes,  should  have  been  wholly  silent  or 
actually  concurrent  on  this  occasion,  though  they  may  have  been 
out  voted.  The  motion  of  Apollodorus  was  one  which  could  not  be 
made  without  distinctly  breaking  the  lawT,  and  rendering  the  mover 
liable  to  those  penal  consequences  which  afterward  actually  fell 
upon  him      Now,  that  even  a  majority,  both  of  senate  and  assembly, 
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should  have  overleaped  this  illegality,  is  a  proof  sufficiently  remark- 
able how  strongly  the  crisis  pressed  upon  their  minds. 

The  expedition  of  Athenian  citizens,  sent  to  Olynthus  before  mid- 
summer 349  B.C.,  would  probably  return  after  a  campaign  of  two  or 
three  months,  and  after  having  rendered  some  service  against  the 
Macedonian  army.  The  warlike  operations  of  Philip  against  the 
Chalkidians  and  Olynthians  were  noway  relaxed.  He  pressed  the 
Chalkidians  more  and  more  closely  throughout  all  the  ensuing  eight- 
een months  (from  midsummer  349  B.C.  to  the  early  spring  of  347  B.C.) 
During  the  year  Olymp.  107,  4,  if  the  citation  from  Philochorus  is  to 
be  trusted,  the  Athenians  dispatched  to  their  aid  three  expeditions; 
one  at  the  request  of  the  Olynthians,  who  sent  envoys  to  pray  for  it 
— consisting  of  2,000  peltasts  under  Chares,  in  thirty  ships  partly 
manned  by  Athenian  seamen.  A  second  went  thither  under  Chari- 
demus,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  suffering  Chalkidians;  consist- 
ing of  18  triremes,  4,000  peltasts  and  150  horsemen.  Charidemus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Olynthians,  marched  over  Bottisea  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Pallene,  laying  waste  the  country ;  whether  he  achieved  any 
important  success,  we  do  not  know.  Respecting  both  Chares  and 
Charidemus,  the  anecdotes  descending  to  us  are  of  insolence,  extor- 
tion, and  amorous  indulgences,  rather  than  of  military  exploits.  It 
is  clear  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  achieved  anything  effec- 
tual against  Philip,  whose  arms  and  corruption  made  terrible  pro- 
gress in  Chalkidike.  So  grieviously  did  the  strength  of  the  Olynthians 
fail,  that  they  transmitted  a  last  and  most  urgent  appeal  to  Athens; 
imploring  the  Athenians  not  to  abandon  them  to  ruin;  but  to  send 
them  a  force  of  citizens  in  addition  to  the  mercenaries  already  there. 
The  Athenians  complied,  dispatching  thither  17  triremes,  2,000  hop- 
lites,  and  300  horsemen,  all  under  the  command  of  Chares. 

To  make  out  anything  of  the  successive  steps  of  this  important 
war  is  impossible;  but  we  discern  that  during  this  latter  portion  of 
the  Olynthian  war,  the  efforts  made  by  Athens  were  considerable. 
Demosthenes  (in  a  speech  six  years  afterward)  affirms  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  sent  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus  4,000  citizens,  10,000  mercena- 
ries, and  50  triremes.  He  represents  the  Chalkidic  cities  as  having 
been  betrayed  successively  to  Philip  by  corrupt  and  traitorous  citi- 
zens. That  the  conquest  was  achieved  greatly  by  the  aid  of  corrup- 
tion, we  cannot  doubt;  but  the  orator's  language  carries  no  accurate 
information.  Mekyberna  and  Torone  are  said  to  have  been  among 
the  towns  betrayed  without  resistance.  After  Philip  had  captured 
the  thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities,  he  marched  against  Olynthus  itself, 
with  its  confederate  neighbors — the  Thracian  Methone  and  Apollo- 
nia.  In  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river  Sardon,  he  encountered 
such  resistance  that  his  troops  were  at  first  repulsed;  and  he  was 
himself  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  swimming  back  across  the  river. 
He  was  moreover  wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  Olynthian  archer  named 
Aster,  and  lost  the  sight  of  that  eye  completely,  notwithstanding  ths 
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skill  of  his  Greek  surgeon  Kritobulus.  On  arriving  within  forty  fur- 
longs of  Olynthus,  he  sent  to  the  inhabitants  a  peremptory  summons, 
intimating  that  either  they  must  evacuate  the  city,  or  he  must  leave 
Macedonia.  Rejecting  this  notice,  they  determined  to  defend  their 
town  to  the  last.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  last  Athenian  citi- 
zen-armament was  still  in  the  town  to  aid  in  the  defense,  so  that 
the  Olynthians  might  reasonably  calculate  that  Athens  would  strain 
every  nerve  to  guard  her  own  citizens  against  captivity.  But  their 
hopes  were  disappointed.  How  long  the  siege  lasted — or  whether 
there  was  time  for  Athens  to  send  further  re-enforcement — we  cannot 
say.  The  Olynthians  are  said  to  have  repulsed  several  assaults  of 
Philip  with  loss;  but  according  to  Demosthenes,  the  philipizing 
party,  headed  by  the  venal  Euthykrates  and  Lasthenes,  brought 
about  the  banishment  of  their  chief  opponent  Appollonides,  nullified 
all  measures  for  energetic  defense,  and  treasonably  surrendered  the 
city.  Two  defeats  were  sustained  near  its  walls,  and  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  this  party,  having  500  cavalry  under  his  command,  betrayed 
them  designedly  into  the  hands  of  the  invader.  Olynthus,  with  all 
its  inhabitants  and  property,  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 
His  mastery  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula  thus  became  complete— to- 
ward the  end  of  winter  348-347  B.C. 

Miserable  was  the  ruin  which  fell  upon  this  flourishing  peninsula. 
The  persons  of  the  Olynthians — men,  women,  and  children — were 
sold  into  slavery.  The  wealth  of  the  city  gave  to  Philip  the  means 
of  recompensing  his  soldiers  for  the  toils  of  the  war;  the  city  itself 
he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  together  with  Apollonio,  Methone,  Sta- 
geira,  etc. — in  all,  thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities.  Demosthenes,  speak- 
ing about  five  years  afterward,  says  that  they  were  so  thoroughly 
and  cruelly  ruined  as  to  leave  their  very  sites  scarcely  discernible. 
Making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  we  may  fairly  believe, 
that  they  were  dismantled  and  bereft  of  all  citizen  proprietors ;  that 
the  buildings  and  visible  marks  of  Hellenic  city-life  were  broken  up 
or  left  to  decay;  that  the  remaining  houses,  as  well  as  the  villages 
around,  were  tenanted  by  dependent  cultivators  or  slaves — now 
working  for  the  benefit  of  new  Macedonian  proprietors,  in  great  part 
non-resident,  and  probably  of  favored  Grecian  grantees  also. 
Though  various  Greeks  thus  received  their  recompense  for  services 
rendered  to  Philip,  yet  Demosthenes  affirms  that  Euthykrates  and 
Lasthenes,  the  traitors  who  had  sold  Olynthus,  were  not  among  the 
number;  or  at  least  that  not  long  afterward  they  were  dismissed 
with  dishonor  and  contempt. 

In  this  Olynthian  war— ruinous  to  the  Chalkidic  Greeks,  terrific 
to  all  other  Greeks,  and  doubling  the  power  of  Philip — Athens  too 
must  have  incurred  a  serious  amount  of  expense.  We  find  it  stated 
loosely,  that  in  her  entire  war  against  Philip  from  the  time  of  his 
capture  of  Amphipolis  in  358-357  B.C.  down  to  the  peace  of  346  B.C. 
or  shortly  afterward,  she  had  expended  not  less  than  1500  taleuU. 
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On  these  computations  no  great  stress  is  to  be  laid ;  but  we  may  well 
believe  that  her  outlay  was  considerable.  In  spite  of  all  reluctance 
she  was  obliged  to  do  something:  what  she  did  was  both  too  little, 
too  intermittent,  and  done  behind-time,  so  as  to  produce  no  satisfac- 
tory result;  but  nevertheless  the  aggregate  cost,  in  a  series  of  years, 
was  a  large  one.  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Olynthian  war,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  she  really  seems  to  have  made  efforts,  though 
she  had  done  little  in  the  beginning.  W6  may  presume  that  the  cost 
must  have  been  defrayed,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  direct  property  tax; 
for  the  condemnation  of  Apollodorus  put  an  end  to  the  proposition 
of  taking  from  the  Theoric  Fund.  Means  may  also  have  been  found 
of  economizing  from  the  other  expenses  of  the  state. 

Though  the  appropriation  of  the  Theoric  Fund  to  other  purposes 
continued  to  be  thus  interdicted  to  any  formal  motion,  yet  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  and  insinuation  it  was  from  time  to  time  glanced 
at  by  Demosthenes  and  others.  And  whenever  money  was  wanted 
for  war,  the  question  whether  it  should  be  taken  from  this  source  or 
from  direct  property  tax,  was  indirectly  revived.  The  appropriation 
of  the  Theoric  Fund,  however,  remained  unchanged  until  the  very 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Chseroneia.  Just  before  that  Dies  Iras,  when 
Philip  was  actually  fortifying  Elateia,  the  fund  was  made  applicable 
to  war  purposes;  the  views  of  Demosthenes  were  realized  twelve 
years  after  he  had  begun  to  enforce  them. 

This  question  about  the  Theoric  expenditure  is  rarely  presented  by 
modern  authors  in  the  real  way  that  it  affected  the  Athenian  mind. 
It  has  been  sometimes  treated  as  a  sort  of  alms-giving  to  the  poor — 
and  sometimes  as  an  expenditure  by  the  Athenians  upon  their  pleas- 
ures. Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  gives  a  full  or  correct  view  of 
the  case ;  each  only  brings  out  a  part  of  the  truth. 

Doubtless,  the  Athenian  democracy  cared  much  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  citizens.  It  provided  for  them  the  largest  amount  of  refined 
and  imaginative  pleasures  ever  tasted  by  any  community  known  to 
history;  pleasures  essentially  social  and  multitudinous,  attaching  the 
citizens  to  each  other,  rich  and  poor,  by  the  strong  tie  of  community 
of  enjoyment. 

But  pleasure,  though  an  usual  accessory,  was  not  the  primary  idea 
or  predominant  purpose  of  the  Theoric  expenditure.  That  expendi- 
ture was  essentially  religious  in  its  character,  incurred  only  for  vari- 
ous festivals,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  honor  of  the  gods.  The 
ancient  religion,  not  simply  at  Athens,  but  throughout  Greece  and 
the  contemporary  world — very  different  in  this  respect  from  the 
modern — included  within  itself  and  its  manifestations  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  social  pleasures.  Now  the  Theoric  Fund  was  essen 
tially  the  Church  Fund  at  Athens;  that  upon  which  were  charged 
all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  state  in  the  festivals  and  the  worship 
of  the  gods.  The  Diobely,  or  distribution  of  two  oboli  to  each  pres- 
ent citizen,  was  one  part  of  this  expenditure,  given  in  order  to  insure 
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that  every  citizen  should  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  festi- 
val, and  doing  honor  to  the  god;  never  given  to  any  one  who  was 
out  of  Attica — because,  of  course,  he  could  not  attend — but  given  to 
all  alike  within  the  country,  rich  or  poor.  It  was  essential  to  that 
universal  communion  which  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  festi- 
val, not  less  in  regard  to  the  gods  than  in  regard  to  the  city;  but  it 
was  only  one  portion  of  the  total  disbursements  covered  by  the 
Theoric  Fund.  To  this  general  religious  fund  it  was  provided  by 
law  that  the  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  should  be  paid  over,  after 
all  the  cost  of  the  peace  establishment  had  been  defrayed.  There 
was  no  appropriation  more  thoroughly  coming  home  to  the  common 
sentiment,  more  conducive  as  a  binding  force  to  the  unity  of  the  city, 
or  more  productive  of  satisfaction  to  each  individual  citizen. 

We  neither  know  the  amount  of  the  Theoric  Fund,  nor  of  the  dis- 
tributions connected  with  it.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say  what  pro- 
portion it  formed  of  the  whole  peace-expenditure — itself  unknown 
also.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  large.  To  be  sparing  of 
expenditure  in  manifestations  for  the  honor  of  the  gods,  was 
accounted  the  reverse  of  virtue  by  Greeks  generally;  and  the  Athe- 
nians especially,  whose  eyes  were  everyday  contemplating  the  glories 
of  their  acropolis,  would  learn  a  different  lesson;  moreover,  magnifi- 
cent religious  display  was  believed  to  conciliate  the  protection  and 
favor  of  the  gods.  We  may  affirm,  however,  upon  the  strongest  pre- 
sumptions, that  this  religious  expenditure  did  not  absorb  any  funds 
required  for  the  other  branches  of  a  peace  establishment.  Neither 
naval,  nor  military,  nor  administrative  exigences,  were  starved  in 
order  to  augment  the  Theoric  surplus.  Eubulus  was  distinguished 
for  his  excellent  keeping  of  the  docks  and  arsenals,  and  for  his  care 
in  replacing  the  decayed  triremes  by  new  ones.  And  after  all 
the  wants  of  a  well-mounted  peace-establishment  were  satisfied,  no 
Athenian  had  scruple  in  appropriating  what  remained  under  the 
conspiring  impulses  of  piety,  pleasure,  and  social  brotherhood. 

It  is  true  that  the  Athenians  might  have  laid  up  that  surplus 
annually  in  the  acropolis,  to  form  an  accumulating  war  fund.  Such 
provision  had  been  made  half  a  century  before  under  the  full  energy 
and  imperial  power  of  Athens — when  she  had  a  larger  revenue,  with 
numerous  tribute-paying  allies — and  when  Perikles  presided  over  her 
councils.  It  might  have  been  better  if  she  had  done  something  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  age  after  the  Peloponnesiau  war.  Perhaps  if 
men  like  Perikles,  or  even  like  Demosthenes,  had  enjoyed  marked 
ascendency,  she  would  have  been  advised  and  prevailed  on  to  con- 
tinue such  a  precaution.  But  before  we  can  measure  the  extent  of 
improvidence  with  which  Athens  is  here  fairly  chargeable,  we  ought 
to  know  what  was  the  sum  thus  expended  on  the  festivals.  What 
amount  of  money  could  have  been  stored  up  for  the  contingency  of 
war,  even  if  all  the  festivals  and  all  the  distributions  bad  been  sup- 
pressed?   How  far  would  it  have  been  possible,  in  any  other  case 
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than  that  of  obvious  present  necessity,  to  carry  economy  into  the 
festival-expenditure — truly  denominated  by  Demades  the  cement  of 
the  political  system — without  impairing  in  the  bosom  of  each  indi- 
vidual, that  sentiment  of  communion,  religious,  social,  and  patriotic, 
which  made  the  Athenians  a  City,  and  not  a  simple  multiplication 
of  units?  These  are  points  on  which  we  ought  to  have  information, 
before  we  can  fairly  graduate  our  censure  upon  Athens  for  not  con- 
verting her  Theoric  Fund  into  an  accumulated  capital  to  meet  the 
contingency  of  war.  We  ought  also  to  ask,  as  matter  for  impartial 
comparison,  how  many  governments,  ancient  or  modern,  have  ever 
thought  it  requisite  to  lay  up  during  peace  a  stock  of  money  available 
for  war? 

The  Athenian  peace-establishment  maintained  more  ships  of  war, 
larger  docks,  and  better-stored  arsenals,  than  any  city  in  Greece, 
besides  expending  forty  talents  annually  upon  the  Horsemen  of  the 
state,  and  doubtless  something  farther  (though  we  know  not  how 
much)  upon  the  other  descriptions  of  military  force.  All  this,  let  it 
be  observed,  and  the  Theoric  expenditure  besides,  was  defrayed 
without  direct  taxation,  which  was  reserved  for  the  extraordinary 
cost  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  and  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
it,  without  any  accumulated  war-fund.  When  the  war  against  Philip 
became  serious,  the  proprietary  classes  at  Athens,  those  included  in 
the  schedule  of  assessment,  were  called  upon  to  defray  the  expense 
by  a  direct  tax,  from  which  they  had  been  quite  free  in  time  of 
peace.  They  tried  to  evade  this  burden  by  requiring  that  the  festival- 
fund  should  be  appropriated  instead;  thus  menacing  what  was  dear- 
est to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  The  ground 
which  they  took  was  the  same  in  principle,  as  if  the  proprietors  in 
France  r>r  Belgium  claimed  to  exempt  themselves  from  direct  taxa- 
tion for  the  cost  of  a  war,  by  first  taking  either  all  or  half  of  the 
annual  sum  voted  out  of  the  budget  for  the  maintenance  of  religion. 
We  may  judge  how  strong  a  feeling  would  be  raised  among  the 
Athenian  public  generally,  by  the  proposal  of  impoverishing  the 
festival  expenditure  in  order  to  save  a  property-tax.  Doubtless,  after 
the  proprietary  class  had  borne  a  certain  burden  of  direct  taxation, 
their  complaints  would  become  legitimate.  The  cost  of  the  festivals 
could  not  be  kept  up  undiminished,  under  severe  and  continued 
pressure  of  war.  As  a  second  and  subsidiary  resource,  it  would 
become  essential  to  apply  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fund  in  allevia- 
iion  of  the  burdens  of  the  war.  But  even  if  all  had  been  so  applied, 
the  fund  could  not  have  been  large  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  a  property-tax  besides. 

We  see  this  conflict  of  interests — between  direct  taxation  on  one 
side  and  the  festival-fund  on  the  other,  as  a  means  of  paying  for  war 
■ — running  through  the  Demosthenic  orations,  and  especially  marked 
in  the  fourth  Philippic.  Unhappily  the  conflict  served  as  an  excuse 
to  both  parties,  for  throwing  the  blame  on  each  other,  and  starving 
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the  war;  as  well  as  for  giving  effect  to  the  repugnance,  shared  by 
both  rich  and  poor,  against  personal  military  service  abroad.  Demos- 
thenes sides  with  neither — tries  to  mediate  between  them — and  calls 
for  patriotic  sacrifice  from  both  alike.  Having  before  him  an  active 
and  living  enemy,  with  the  liberties  of  Greece  as  well  as  of  Athens 
at  stake — he  urges  every  species  of  sacrifice  at  once;  personal  service, 
direct  tax-payments,  abnegation  of  the  festivals.  Sometimes  the  one 
demand  stands  most  prominent,  sometimes  the  other;  but  oftenest  of 
all,  comes  his  appeal  for  personal  service.  Under  such  military 
necessities,  in  fact,  the  Theoric  expenditure  became  mischievous, 
not  merely  because  it  absorbed  the  public  money,  but  also  because  it 
chained  the  citizens  to  their  home  and  disinclined  them  to  active 
service  abroad.  The  great  charm  and  body  of  sentiment  connected 
with  the  festival,  essentially  connected  as  it  was  with  presence  in 
Attica,  operated  as  a  bane;  at  an  exigency  when  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  citizens  ought  to  have  been  doing  hard  duty  as  soldiers 
on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  or  Thrace,  against  an  enemy  who  never 
slept.  Unfortunately  for  the  Athenians,  they  could  not  be  convinced, 
by  all  the  patriotic  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  that  the  festivals 
which  fed  their  piety  and  brightened  their  home-existence  during 
peace,  were  unmaintainable  during  such  a  war,  and  must  be  re- 
nounced for  a  time,  if  the  liberty  and  security  of  Athens  were  to  be 
preserved.  The  same  want  of  energy  which  made  them  shrink  from 
the  hardship  of  personal  service,  also  rendered  them  indisposed  to  so 
great  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  their  festivals ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  have 
availed  them  to  spare  all  the  cost  of  their  festivals,  had  their  remiss- 
ness as  soldiers  still  continued.  Nothing  less  could  have  saved  them 
than  simultaneous  compliance  with  all  the  three  requisitions  urged 
by  Demosthenes  in  350  b.c.  ;  which  compliance  ultimately  came,  but 
came  too  late,  in  339-338  B.C. 
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ON  THE   ORDER   OF  THE   OLYNTHIAC   ORATIONS  OP  DEMOSTHENES. 

Respecting  the  true  chronological  order  of  these  three  harangues,  dissentient 
opinions  have  been  transmitted  from  ancient  times,  and  still  continue  among 
modern  critics. 

Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  cites  the  three  speeches  by  their  initial  words, 
but  places  them  in  a  different  chronological  order  from  that  in  which  they  stand 
edited.  He  gives  the  second  as  being  first  in  the  series;  the  third,  as  second; 
and  the  first  as  third. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  always  speak  of  and  describe  these  speeches  by 
the  order  in  which  they  stand  edited,  though,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  order 
is  not  the  true  one. 

Edited  order I.      H.    ni. 

Order  of  Dionysius n.    in.        I. 

The  greater  number  of  modern  critics  defend  the  edited  order,  the  main  argu 
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ments  for  which  have  been  ably  stated  in  a  dissertation  published  by  Petrenz  in 
183-3.  Dindorf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes,  places  this  dissertation  in  front 
of  his  notes  to  the  Olynthiacs,  affirming  that  it  is  conclusive  and  sets  the  ques- 
tion at  rest.  Bohnecke  also  (Forschungen,  page  151)  treats  the  question  as  no 
longer  open  to  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  Flathe  (Geschichte  Makedoniens,  p.  183-87)  expresses 
himself  with  equal  confidence  in  favor  of  the  order  stated  by  Dionysius.  A 
much  higher  authority,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  agrees  in  the  same  opinion,  though  with 
less  confidence,  and  with  a  juster  appreciation  of  our  inadequate  means  for 
settling  the  question.  See  the  Appendix  iii.  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  History 
of  Greece,  p.  512.  ' 

Though  I  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Dr.  Thirlwall,  I  agree  with 
him  that  unqualified  confidence  in  any  conclusion  as  to  the  order  of  these 
harangues  is  unsuitable  and  not  warranted  by  the  amount  of  evidence.  We 
have  nothing  to  proceed  upon  except  the  internal  evidence  of  the  speeches, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  contemporaneous  history,  of  which  we  know  little 
or  nothing  from  information  in  detail. 

On  the  best  judgment  that  I  can  form.  I  cannot  adopt  wholly  either  the  edited 
order  or  that  of  Dionysius,  though  agreeing  in  part  with  both.  I  concur  with 
Dionysius  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  placing  the  second  Olynthiac  first  of  the  three.  I 
concur  with  the  edited  order  in  placing  the  third  last.  I  observe,  in  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall's  Appendix,  that  this  arrangement  has  been  vindicated  in  a  dissertation 
by  Stueve.  I  have  not  seen  this  dissertation,  and  my  own  conclusion  was  de- 
duced—even before  I  knew  that  it  had  ever  been  advocated  elsewhere — only 
from  an  attentive  study  of  the  speeches. 

Edited  order I.      II.    III. 

Order  of  Dionysius II.    III.       I. 

Order  of  Stueve  (which  I  think  the  most  probable) II.       I.    III. 

To  consider  first  the  proper  place  of  the  second  Olynthiac  (I  mean  that  which 
stands  second  in  the  edited  order). 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  oration  is  that  scarcely  anything 
is  said  in  it  about  Olynthus.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Philippic  rather  than  an  Olynthiac. 
This  characteristic  is  not  merely  admitted,  but  strongly  put  forward,  by  Petrenz, 
p.  11 — "  Quid  !  quod  ipsorum  Olynthiorum  hac  quidem  in  causa  tantum  uno  loco 
facta  mentio  est — ut  uno  illo  versiculo  sublato,  vix  ex  ipsa  oratione,  qua  in  causa 
esset  habita,  certis  rationibus  evinci  posset."  How  are  we  to  explain  the  ab- 
sence of  all  reference  to  Olynthus  ?  According  to  Petrenz,  it  is  because  the 
orator  had  already,  in  his  former  harangue,  said  all  that  could  be  necessary 
in  respect  to  the  wants  of  Olynthus,  and  the  necessity  of  upholding  that  city 
even  for  the  safety  of  Athens;  he  might  now,  therefore,  calculate  that  his  first 
discourse  remained  impressed  on  his  countrymen,  and  that  all  that  was  required 
was  to  combat  the  extraordinary  fear  of  Philip  which  hindered  them  from  giv- 
ing effect  to  a  resolution  already  taken  to  assist  the  Olynthians. 

In  this  hypothesis  I  am  unable  to  acquiesce.  It  may  appear  natural  to  a 
reader  of  Demosthenes  who  passes  from  the  first  printed  discourse  to  the  second 
without  any  intervening  time  to  forget  what  he  has  just  read.  But  it  will  hardly 
fit  the  case  of  a  real  speaker  in  busy  Athens.  Neither  Demosthenes  in  the  fluctu- 
ating Athenian  assembly,  nor  even  any  orator  in  the  more  fixed  English  Par- 
liament or  American  Congress,  could  be  rash  enough  to  calculate  that  a  dis- 
course delivered  some  time  before  had  remained  engraven  on  the  minds  of  his 
audience.  If  Demosthenes  had  previously  addressed  the  Athenians  with  so 
strong  a  conviction  of  the  distress  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  motives  for  Athens  to 
assist  Olynthus,  as  is  embodied  in  the  first  discourse — if  his  speech,  however 
well  received,  was  not  acted  upon,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time  he  had 
to  address  them  again  for  the  same  purpose— I  cannot  believe  that  he  would 
allude  to  Olynthus  only  onCe  by  the  by,  and  that  he  would  merely  dilate  upon 
the  general  chances  and  conditions  of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Philip. 
However  well  calculated  the  second  Olynthiac  may  be  "ad  concitandos  exacer- 
bandosque  civium  animos"  (to  use  the  words  of  Petrenz),  it  is  not  peculiarly 
calculated  to  procure  aid  to  Olynthus.  If  the  orator  had  failed  to  procure  such 
aid  by  a  discourse  like  the  first  Olynthiac,  he  would  never  resort  to  a  discourse 
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like  the  second  Olynthiac  to  make  good  the  deficiency;  he  would  repeat  anew, 
and  more  impressively  than  before,  the  danger  of  Olynthus,  and  the  danger  to 
Athens  herself  if  she  suffered  Olynthus  to  fall.  This  would  be  the  way  to  accom- 
plish his  object,  and  at  the  same  time  to  combat  the  fear  of  Philip  in  the  minds 
of  the  Athenians. 

According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  omission  (or  mere  single  passing 
notice)  of  Olynthus  clearly  shows  that  the  wants  of  that  city,  and  the  urgency  or 
assisting  it,  were  not  the  main  drift  of  Demosthenes  in  the  second  Olynthiac. 
His  main  drift  is  to  encourage  and  stimulate  his  countrymen  in  their  general 
war  against  Philip,  taking  in,  thankfully,  the  new  ally  Olynthus,  whom  they  have 
just  acquired,  but  taking  her  in  only  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  (ev  npoo-drjicr)';  fx.epet) 
to  co-operate  with  Athens  against  Philip  as  well  as  to  receive  aid  from  Athens, 
not  presenting  her  either  as  peculiarly  needing  succor,  or  as  likely,  if  allowed  to 
perish,  to  expose  the  vitals  of  Athens. 

Now  a  speech  of  this  character  is  what  I  cannot  satisfactorily  explain,  as  fol- 
lowing after  the  totally  different  spirit  of  the  first  Olynthiac ;  but  it  is  natural 
and  explicable,  if  we  suppose  it  to  precede  the  first  Olynthiac.  Olynthus  does 
not  approach  Athens  at  first  in  forma  pauperis,  as  if  she  were  in  danger  and 
requiring  aid  against  an  overwhelming  enemy.  She  presents  herself  as  an 
equal,  offering  to  co-operate  against  a  common  enemy,  and  tendering  an  alliance 
which  the  Athenians  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  She  will,  of  course,  want  aid, 
but  she  can  give  co-operation  of  equal  value.  Demosthenes  advises  to  assist 
her — this  comes  of  course,  when  her  alliance  is  accepted :  but  he  dwells  more 
forcibly  upon  the  value  of  what  she  will  give  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  way  of 
co-operation  against  Philip.  Nay,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  territorial  vicinitj 
of  Olynthus  to  Philip  is  exhibited,  not  as  a  peril  to  her  which  the  Athenians 
must  assist  her  in  averting,  but  as  a  godsend  to  enable  them  the  better  to  attack 
Philip  in  conjunction  with  her.  Moreover,  Olynthus  is  represented,  not  as  ap- 
prehending any  danger  from  Philip's  arms,  but  as  having  recently  discovered 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  be  in  alliance  with  him.  Let  us  thank  the  gods  (says 
Demosthenes  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Olynthiac),  to  tov?  TroAe/nTjowTa? 

4>tAt7T7rw  yeyeyrjaOai.  Kal  \V Pai/  o/ixopov  »cal  8vvap.tv  riva  KeKTrffxevovq,  /cat  to  fxiyLcrrov 
andfToju,  ty^u  iinep  tow  7roAe'ju.ou  yvdi^r]v  rot-avT-qv  e^ovTas,  ioare  Ta<;  Trpb?  eiteivov 
6iaAAayas,  irpuirov  p.ev  aniTTOvs,  eira  tjj?  eavTcJu  narpiSo1;  vop-i^eiv  ava.<TTa<Tiv  tivat., 
hai.fi.ovla  tivi  na\  6eia  ■navra.iia.cnv  eoueev  evepyecria  (p.  18). 

The  general  tenor  of  the  second  Olynthiac  is  in  harmony  with  this  opening. 
Demosthenes  looks  forward  to  a  vigorous  aggressive  war  carried  on  by  Athens 
and  Olynthus  jointly  against  Philip,  and  he  enters  at  large  into  the  general 
chances  of  such  war,  noticing  the  vulnerable  as  well  as  the  odious  points  of 
Philip,  and  striving  (as  Petrenz  justly  remarks)  to  '"excite  and  exasperate  the 
minds  of  the  citizens." 

Such  is  the  first  bright  promise  of  the  Olynthian  alliance  with  Athens.  But 
Athens,  as  usual,  makes  no  exertions,  leaving  the  Olynthians  and  Chalkidians 
to  contend  against  Philip  by  themselves.  It  is  presently  found  that  he  gains 
advantages  over  them ;  bad  news  come  from  Thrace,  and  probably  complaining 
envoys  to  announce  them.  It  is  then  that  Demosthenes  delivers  his  first  Olyn- 
thiac, so  much  more  urgent  in  its  tone  respecting  Olynthus.  The  main  topic  is 
now — "Protect  the  Olynthians;  save  their  confederate  cities;  think  what  will 
happen  if  they  are  ruined ;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Philip  in  that  case  from 
marching  into  Attica."  The  views  of  Demosthenes  have  changed  from  the 
offensive  to  the  defensive. 

I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  all  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Olynthiacs 
indicates  the  second  as  prior  in  point  of  time  both  to  the  first  and  to  the  third. 
Stueve  (as  cited  by  Dr.  Thirl  wall)  mentions  another  reason  tending  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  second  Olynthiac  about  meddling  with  the 
Theoric  Fund ;  whereas,  in  the  first,  that  subject  is  distinctly  adverted  to — and 
in  the  third,  forcibly  and  repeatedly  pressed,  though  with  sufficient  artifice  to 
save  the  illegality.  This  is  difficult  to  explain,  assuming  the  second  to  be  pos- 
terior to  the  first;  but  noway  difficult,  if  we  suppose  the  second  to  be  the  earliest 
of  the  three,  and  to  be  delivered  with  the  purpose  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  manner  of  handling  the  Theoric  Fund  in  the  third 
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oration,  as  compared  with  the  first,  is  one  strong  reason  for  believing  (as  Petrenzf 
justly  contends)  that  the  third  is  posterior  to  the  first,  and  not  prior,  as  DionyJ 
sius  places  it 

As  to  the  third  Olynthiac,  its  drift  and  purpose  appear  to  me  correctly  stated 
in  the  argument  prefixed  by  Libanius.  It  was  delivered  after  Athens  had  se nt 
some  succor  to.Olynthus.  whereas  both  the  first  and  the  second  were  spoken 
before  anything  at  all  had  yet  been  done.  I  think  there  is  good  ground  for 
following  Libanius  (as  Petrenz  and  others  do)  in  his  statement  that  the  third 
oration  recognizes  Athens  as  having  done  something,  which  the  two  first  do 
not;  though  Dr.  Thirlwall  (p  609)  agrees  with  Jacobs  in  doubting  such  a  di.siiuc- 
tion.  The  successes  of  mercenaries,  reported  at  Athens  (p.  38).  must  sin  ely  have 
been  successes  of  mercenaries  commissioned  by  her;  and  the  triumphant  hopes 
iijoticed  by  Demosthenes  as  actually  prevalent,  are  most  naturally  explained 
[by  supposing  such  hew*  to  have  arrived.  Demosthenes  says  no  more  than  ho 
can  help  about  the  success  actually  gained,  because  he  thinks  it  of  no  serious 
importance.  Pie  wishes  to  set  before  the  people,  as  a  corrective  to  the  undue 
confidence  prevalent,  that  all  the  real  danger  3-et  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 
fr  Though  Athens  had  done  something,  she  had  done  little— sent  no  citizens- 
provided  no  pay  This  Demosthenes  urges  her  to  do  without  delay,  and  dwells 
upon  the  Theoric  Fund  as  one  mean's  of  obtaining  money  along  with  personal 
service.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  indeed,  argues  that  the  first  Olynthiac  is  more  urgent 
than  the  third,  in  setting  fprth  the  crisis:  from  whence  he  infers  that  it  is  pos- 
terior in  time.  His  argument  is  partly  founded  Hpon  a  sentence  near  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  first  Olynthiac,  wherein  the  safety  of  Athens  Herself  is  mentioned 

as   involved  —  T<*»*/    irpa-ypirutv    vp.lv    avTOi<;    a.vTiAijTTTeoi'    €(Tt\v,   dirtp    vnep    ccuTjjpta? 

avrdv  4>povTi$<Te:  upon  which  I  may  remark,  that  the  reading  avruiu  is  not 
universally  admitted.  Dindorf  in  his  edition"  reads  outwv,  referring  it  to 
vpaynaruif.  and  staling  in  his  note  that  ai/rwv  is  the  reading  of  the  vulgatc, 
first  changed  by  Reiske  into  olutuv  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bavaricus. 
But  even  if  we" grant  that  the  first  Olynthiac  depicts  the  crisis^  as  more  danger- 
ous and  urgent  than  the  third,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  first  is  posterior  to  the 
third.  The  third  was  delivered  immediately  after  news  received  of  success  near 
Olynthus;  Olynthian  affairs  did  really  prosper  for  the  moment  and  to  a  certain 
extent— though  the  amount  of  prosperity  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  public. 
Demosthenes  sets  himself  to  combat  this  exaggeration;  he  passes  as  lightly  as 
he  can  over  the  recent  good  news,  but  he  cannot,  avoid  allowing  something  for! 
them,  and  throwing  the,danger  of  Olynthus  a  little  back  into  more  distinct  con-] 
tingency.  At  the  same 'time  he  states  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  both  section  2, 
and  sections  9.  10 

Without  being  insensible,  therefore,  to  the  fallibility  of  all  opinions  founded1 
upon  such  imperfect  evidence,  f  think  that  the  true  chronological  order  of  the, 
Olynthiacs  is  that  proposed  by  Stueve,  II.,  I.,  III.  With  Dionysius  I  agree  so  far, 
as  to  put  the  secoud  Olynthiac  first,  and  with  the  common  order  in  putting  the! 
third  Olynthiac  last. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 


FROM    THE   CAPTURE   OF   OLYNTHCS   TO   THE   TERMINATION  OF   THE 
SACRED   WAR   liY  PHILIP. 

<  It  was  during  Che  early  spring  of  347  B.C.,  as  far  as  we  can  make? 
out,  that  Olynthus,  afterhaving  previously  seen  Ihe  thirty  Chalkidic 
cities  conquered,  underwent  herself  the  like  fate  from  the  arms  of 
Philip.  Exile  and  poverty  became  the  lot  of  such  Olynthians  and 
Chalkidians  as  could  ma'.c  their  escape;  while  the  grcaier  number  of 
both  sexes  were  sold  into  slavery.  **  A  few  painful  traces  present 
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themselves  of  the  diversities  of  suffering  which  befell  these  unhappy 
victims.  Atrestidas,  an  Arcadian  who  had  probably  served  in  the 
Macedonian  army,  received  from  Philip  a  graut  of  thirty  Olynthian 
slaves,  chiefly  women  and  children,  who  were  seen  following  him  in 
a  string,  as  he  traveled  homeward  through  the  Grecian  cities.  Many 
young  Olynthian  women  were  bought  for  the  purpose  of  having 
their  persons  turned  to  account  by  their  new  proprietors.  Of  these 
purchasers,  one,  an  Athenian  citizen  who  had  exposed  his  new  pur- 
chase at  Athens,  was  tried  and  condemned  for  the  proceeding  by  the 
Dikastery.  Other  anecdotes  come  before  us,  inaccurate  probably  as 
to  names  and  details,  yet  illustrating  the  general  hardships  brought 
upon  this  once  free  Chalkidic  population. 

Meanwhile  the  victor  Philip  was  at  the  maximum  of  his  glory.  In 
commemoration  of  his  conquest,  he  celebrated  a  splendid  festival  to 
the  Olympian  Zeus  in  Macedonia,  with  unbounded  hospitality,  and 
prizes  of  every  sort,  for  matches  and  exhibitions,  both  gymnastic  and 
poetical.  His  donations  were  munificent,  as  well  to  the  Grecian  and 
Macedonian  officers  who  had  served  him,  as  to  the  eminent  poets  or 
actors  who  pleased  his  taste.  Satyrus  the  comic  actor,  refusing  all 
presents  for  himself,  asked  and  obtained  from  him  the  release  of  two 
young  women  taken  in  Olynthus,  daughters  of  his  friend  the 
Pydmean  Apollophanes,  who  had  been  one  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  death  of  Philip's  elder  brother  Alexander.  Satyrus  announced 
his  intention  not  only  of  insuring  freedom  to  these  young  women, 
but  likewise  of  providing  portions  for  them  and  giving  them  out  in 
marriage.  Philip  also  found  at  Olynthus  his  two  exiled  half- 
brothers,  who  had  served  as  pretexts  for  the  war — and  put  both  of 
them  to  death. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Athens  had  sent  to  Olynthus  more 
than  one  considerable  re-enforcement,  especially  during  the  last  year 
of  the  war.  Though  we  are  ignorant  what  these  expeditions 
achieved,  or  even  how  much  was  their  exact  force,  we  find  reason 
to  suspect  that  they  were  employed  by  Chares  and  other  generals  to 
no  good  purpose.  The  opponents  of  Chares  accused  him,  as  well  as 
Deiares  and  other  mercenary  chiefs,  of  having  wasted  the  naval  and 
military  strength  of  the  city  in  idle  enterprises  or  rapacious  extor- 
tions upon  the  traders  of  the  J3gean.  They  summed  up  1500  talents 
and  150  triremes  thus  lost  to  Athens,  besides  widespread  odium 
incurred  among  the  islanders  by  the  unjust  contributions  levied  upon 
them  to  enrich  the  general.  In  addition  to  this  disgraceful  ill- 
success,  came  now  the  fearful  ruin  in  Olynthus  and  Chalkidike,  and 
the  great  aggrandizement  of  their  enemy  Philip.  The  loss  of  Olyn- 
thus, with  the  miserable  captivity  of  its  population,  would  have  been 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  excite  powerful  sentiment  among  the 
Athenians.  But  there  was  a  further  circumstance  which  came  yet 
more  home  to  their  feelings.  Many  of  their  own  citizens  were  serving 
in  Olynthus  as  an  au  iliary  garrison,  and  had  now  become  captives 
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along  with  the  rest.  No  such  calamity  as  this  had  befallen  Athena 
for  a  century  past,  since  the  defeat  of  Tolmedes  at  Koroneia  in 
Boeotia.  The  whole  Athenian  people,  and  especially  the  relations  of 
the  captives,  were  full  of  agitation  and  anxiety,  increased  by  alarm- 
ing news  from  other  quarters.  The  conquest  threatened  the  security 
of  all  the  Athenian  possessions  in  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  the  Cherso- 
nese. This  last  peninsula,  especially,  was  altogether  unprotected 
against  Philip,  who  was  even  reported  to  be  on  his  march  thither; 
insomuch  that  the  Athenian  settlers  withifi  it  began  to  forsake  their 
properties  and  transfer  their  families  to  Athens.  Amid  the  grief 
and  apprehension  which  disturbed  the  Athenian  mind,  many  special 
assemblies  were  held  to  discuss  suitable  remedies.  What  was  done, 
we  are  not  exactly  informed.  But  it  seems  that  no  one  knew  where 
the  general  Chares  with  his  armament  was;  so  that  it  became  neces- 
sary even  for  his  friends  in  the  assembly  to  echo  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  displeasure  among  the  people,  and  to  send  a  light  vessel 
immediately  in  search  of  him. 

The  gravity  of  the  crisis  forced  even  Eubulus,  and  others  among 
the  statesmen  hitherto  languid  in  the  war,  to  hold  a  more  energetic 
language  than  before  against  Philip.  Denouncing  him  now  as  the 
common  enemy  of  Greece,  they  proposed  missions  into  Pelopon- 
nesus and  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  animating  the  Grecian  states 
into  confederacy  against  him.  iEschines  assisted  strenuously  in 
procuring  the  adoption  of  this  proposition,  and  was  himself  named 
as  one  of  the  envoys  into  Peloponnesus. 

This  able  orator,  immortalized  as  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  has 
come  before  us  hitherto  only  as  a  soldier  in  various  Athenian  expedi- 
tions— to  Phlius  in  Peloponnesus  (368)  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
(362) — and  to  Eubcea  under  Phokion  (349  B.C.);  in  which  last  he  had 
earned  the  favorable  notice  of  the  general,  and  had  been  sent  to 
Athens  with  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Tamynae.  iEschines  was 
about  six  years  older  than  Demosthenes,  but  born  in  a  much  hum- 
bler and  poorer  station.  His  father  Atrometus  taught  to  boys  the 
elements  of  letters;  his  mother  Glaukothea  made  a  living  by  presid- 
ing over  certain  religious  assemblies  and  rights  of  initiation,  intended 
chiefly  for  poor  communicants;  the  boy  iEschines  assisting  both  one 
and  the  other  in  a  menial  capacity.  Such  at  least  is  the  statement 
which  comes  to  us,  enriched  with  various  degrading  details,  on  the 
doubtful  authority  of  his  rival  Demosthenes;  who  also  affirms,  what 
we  may  accept  as  generally  true,  that  ^Eschines  had  passed  his  early 
manhood  partly  as  an  actor,  partly  as  a  scribe  or  reader  to  the  official 
ooards.  For  both  functions  he  possessed  some  natural  advantages — 
an  athletic  frame,  a  powerful  voice,  a  ready  flow  of  unpremeditated 
speech.  After  some  years  passed  as  scribe,  in  which  he  made  him- 
self useful  to  Eubulus  and  others,  he  was  chosen  public  scribe  to  the 
assembly — acquired  familiarity  with  the  administrative  and  parlia- 
mentary business  of  the  city — and  thus  elevated  himself  by  degrees 
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to  influence  as  a  speaker.  In  rhetorical  power  he  seems  to  have  been 
surpassed  only  by  Demosthenes. 

As  envoy  of  Athens  dispatched  under  the  motion  of  Eubulus, 
iEschines  proceeded  into  Peloponnesus  in  the  spring  of  347;  others 
being  sent  at  the  same  time  to  other  Grecian  cities.  Among  other 
places,  he  visited  Megalopolis,  where  he  was  heard  before  the  Arca- 
dian collective  assembly  called  the  Ten  Thousand.  He  addressed 
them  in  a  strain  of  animated  exhortation,  adjuring  them  to  combine 
with  Athens  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  against  Philip, 
and  inveighing  strenuously  against  those  traitors  who,  in  Arcadia  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  sold  themselves  to  the  aggressor  and 
paralyzed  all  resistance.  He  encountered,  however,  much  opposition 
from  a  speaker  named  Hieronymus,  who  espoused  the  interest  of 
Philip  in  the  assembly:  and  though  he  professed  to  bring  back  some 
flattering  hopes,  it  is  certain  that  neither  in  Arcadia,  nor  elsewhere  in 
Peloponnesus,  was  his  influence  of  any  real  efficacy.  The  strongest 
feeling  among  the  Arcadians  was  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta,  which 
rendered  them  in  the  main  indifferent,  if  not  favorable,  to  the  Mace- 
donian successes.  In  returning  from  Arcadia  to  Athens,  JEschines 
met  the  Arcadian  Atrestidas,  with  the  unhappy  troop  of  Olynthian 
slaves  following;  a  sight  which  so  deeply  affected  the  Athenian 
orator,  that  he  dwelt  upon  it  afterward  in  his  speech  before  the 
assembly  with  indignant  sympathy;  deploring  the  sad  effects  of 
Grecian  dissension,  and  the  ruin  produced  by  Philip's  combined 
employment  of  arms  and  corruption. 

jEschines  returned  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
347  B.C.  Other  envoys,  sent  to  more  distant  cities,  remained  out 
longer;  some  indeed  even  until  the  ensuing  winter.  Though  it 
appears  that  some  envoys  from  other  cities  were  induced  in  return 
to  visit  Athens,  yet  no  sincere  or  hearty  co-operation  against  Philip 
could  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  Greece.  While  Philip,  in  the  full- 
ness of  triumph,  was  celebrating  his  magnificent  Olympic  festival  in 
Macedonia,  the  Athenians  were  disheartened  by  finding  that  they 
could  expect  little  support  from  independent  Greeks,  and  were  left 
to  act  only  with  their  own  narrow  synod  of  allies.  Hence  Eubulus 
and  iEschines  became  earnest  partisans  of  peace,  and  Demosthenes 
also  seems  to  have  been  driven  by  the  general  despondency  into  a 
willingness  to  negotiate.  The  two  orators,  though  they  afterward 
became  bitter  rivals,  were  at  this  juncture  not  very  discordant  in 
sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philippizing  speakers  at  Athens 
held  a  bolder  tone  than  ever.  As  Philip  found  his  ports  greatly 
blocked  up  by  the  Athenian  cruisers,  he  was  likely  to  profit  by  his 
existing  ascendency  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  naval 
equipments.  Now  there  was  no  place  so  abundantly  supplied  as 
Athens,  with  marine  stores  and  muniments  for  armed  ships.  Prob- 
ably there  were  agents  or  speculators  taking  measures  to  supply 
Philip  with  these  articles,  and  it  was  against  them  that  a  decree  of 
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the  assembly  was  now  directed,  adopted  on  the  motion  of  a  senator 
named  Timarchus — to  punish  with  death  all  who  should  export  from 
Athens  to  Philip  either  arms  or  stores  for  ships  of  war.  This  severe 
decree,  however,  was  passed  at  the  same  time  that  the  disposition 
toward  peace,  if  peace  were  attainable,  was  on  the  increase  at 
Athens. 

Some  months  before  the  capture  of  Otynthus,  ideas  of  peace  had 
already  been  started,  partly  through  the  indirect  overtures  of  Philip 
himself.  During  the  summer  of  348  B.cf,  the  Eubceans  tried  to  nego- 
tiate an  accommodation  with  Athens ;  the  contest  in  Eubcea,  though 
we  know  no  particulars  of  it,  having  never  wholly  ceased  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  peace  was  even  now 
concluded;  for  Eubcea  is  spoken  of  as  under  the  dependence  of 
Philip  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  Eubcean  envoys,  however,  inti- 
mated that  Philip  had  desired  them  to  communicate  from  him  a  wish 
to  finish  the  war  and  conclude  peace  with  Athens.  Though  Philip 
had  at  this  time  conquered  the  larger  portion  of  Chalkidike,  and  was 
proceeding  successfully  against  the  remainder,  it  was  still  his  interest 
to  detach  Athens  from  the  war,  if  he  could.  Her  manner  of  carrying 
on  war  was  indeed  faint  and  slack;  yet  she  did  him  much  harm  at 
sea,  and  she  was  the  only  city  competent  to  organize  an  extensive 
Grecian  confederacy  against  him ;  which,  though  it  had  not  yet  been 
brought  about,  was  at  least  a  possible  contingency  under  her  presi- 
dency 

An  Athenian  of  influence  named  Phrynon  had  been  captured  by 
Philip's  cruisers,  during  the  truce  of  the  Olympic  festival  in  348  B.C. : 
after  a  certain  detention,  he  procured  from  home  the  required  ran- 
som and  obtained  his  release.  On  returning  to  Athens,  he  had  suffi- 
cient credit  to  prevail  on  the  public  assembly  to  send  another  citizen 
along  with  him,  as  public  envoy  from  the  city  to  Philip ;  in  order  to 
aid  him  in  getting  back  his  ransom,  which  he  alleged  to  have  been 
wrongfully  demanded  from  one  captured  during  the  holy  truce. 
Though  this  seems  a  strange  proceeding  during  mid-war,  yet  the 
Athenian  public  took  up  the  case  with  sympathy;  Ktesiphon  was 
named  envoy,  and  went  with  Phrynon  to  Philip,  whom  they  found 
engaged  in  the  war  against  Olynthus.  Being  received  in  the  most 
courteous  manner,  they  not  only  obtained  restitution  of  the  ransom, 
but  were  completely  won  over  by  Philip.  With  his  usual  good  policy, 
he  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  gaining  (we  may  properly  say,  of 
bribing,  since  the  restoration  of  ransom  was  substantially  a  bribe)  two 
powerful  Athenian  citizens,  whom  he  now  sent  back  to  Athens  as  his 
pronounced  partisans. 

Phrynon  and  Ktesiphon,  on  their  return,  expatiated  warmly  on  the 
generosity  of  Philip,  and  reported  much  about  his  flattering  expres- 
sions toward  Athens,  and  his  reluctance  to  continue  the  war  against 
her.  The  public  assembly  being  favorably  disposed,  a  citizen  named 
Philokrates.  who  now  comes  before  us  for  the  first  time,  proposed  a 
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decree,  granting  to  Philip  leave  to  send  a  herald  and  envoys,  if  he 
chose,  to  treat  for  peace;  winch  was  what  Philip  was  anxious  to  do, 
according  to  the  allegation  of  Ktesiphon.  The  decree  was  passed 
unanimously  in  the  assemby,but  the  mover  Philokrates  was  impeached 
some  time  afterward  before  the  Dikastery,  as  for  an  illegal  proposi- 
tion, by  a  citizen  named  Lykinus.  On  the  cause  coming  to  trial,  the 
Dikastery  pronounced  an  acquittal  so  triumphant,  that  Lykinus  did 
not  even  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages.  Philokrates  being  so 
sick  as  to  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  own  case,  Demosthenes  stood 
forward  as  his  supporter,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  his  favor. 

The  motion  of  Philokrates  determined  nothing  positive,  and  only 
made  an  opening,  of  which,  however,  it  did  not  suit  Philip's  purpose 
to  avail  himself.  But  we  see  that  ideas  of  peace  had  been  thrown 
out  by  some  persons  at  Athens,  even  during  the  last  months  of  the 
Olynthian  war,  and  while  a  body  of  Athenian  citizens  were  actually 
assisting  Olynthus  against  the  besieging  force  of  Philip.  Presently 
arrived  the  terrible  news  of  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  captivity 
of  the  Athenian  citizens  in  garrison  there.  While  this  great  alarm  (as 
has  been  already  stated)  gave  birth  to  new  missions  for  anti-Macedonian 
alliances,  it  enlisted  on  the  side  of  peace  all  the  friends  of  those  captives 
whose  lives  were  now  in  Philip's  hands.  The  sorrow  thus  directly 
inflicted  on  many  private  families,  together  with  the  force  of  indi- 
vidual sympathy  widely  diffused  among  the  citizens,  operated  pow- 
erfully upon  the  decisions  of  the  public  assembly.  A  century  before, 
the  Athenians  had  relinquished  all  their  acquisitions  in  Boeotia,  in  order 
to  recover  their  captives  taken  in  the  defeat  of  Tolmides  at  Koroneia; 
and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  policy  of  the  Spartans  had 
been  chiefly  guided  for  three  or  four  years  by  the  anxiety  to  insure 
the  restoration  of  the  captives  of  Sphakteria.  Moreover,  several 
Athenians  of  personal  consequence  were  taken  at  Olynthus;  among 
them  Eukratus  and  Iatrokles.  Shortly  after  the  news  arrived,  the 
relatives  of  these  two  men,  presenting  themselves  before  the  assembly 
in  the  solemn  guise  of  suppliants,  deposited  an  olive  branch  on  the 
altar  hard  by,  and  entreated  that  care  might  be  had  for  the  safety  of 
their  captive  kinsmen.  This  touching  appeal,  echoed  as  it  would  be 
by  the  cries  of  so  many  other  citizens  in  the  like  distress,  called  forth 
unanimous  sympathy  in  the  assembly.  Both  Philokrates  and  Demos- 
thenes spoke  in  favor  of  it;  Demosthenes  probably,  as  having  been 
a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  war,  was  the  more  anxious  to  show  that 
he  was  keenly  alive  to  so  much  individual  suffering.  It  was  resolved 
to  open  indirect  negotiations  with  Philip  for  the  release  of  the  cap- 
tives, through  some  of  the  great  tragic  and  comic  actors;  who,  travel- 
ing in  the  exercise  of  their  profession  to  every  city  in  Greece,  were 
everywhere  regarded  in  some  sort  as  privileged  persons.  One  of 
these,  Neoptolemus,  had  already  availed  himself  of  his  favored  pro- 
fession and  liberty  of  transit  to  assist  in  Philip's  intrigues  and  corre- 
spondences at  Athens;  another,  Aristodemus,  was  also  in  good  esteem 
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with  Philip;  both  were  probably  going  to  Macedonia  to  take  part  in 
the  splendid  Olympic  festival  there  preparing.  They  were  charged 
to  make  application,  and  take  the  best  steps  in  their  power,  for  the 
safety  or  release  of  the  captives. 

It  would  appear  that  these  actors  were  by  no  means  expeditious  in 
the  performance  of  their  mission.  They  probably  spent  some  time 
in  their  professional  avocations  in  Macedonia;  and  Aristodemus,  not 
being  a  responsible  envoy,  delayed  some  time  even  after  his  return 
before  he  made  any  report.  That  his  mission  had  not  been  wholly 
fruitless,  however,  became  presently  evident  from  the  arrival  of 
the  captive  Iatrokles,  whom  Philip  had  released  without  ransom. 
The  Senate  then  summoned  Aristodemus  before  them  inviting  him 
to  make  a  general  report  of  his  proceedings;  which  he  did,  first 
before  the  Senate — next  before  the  public  assembly.  He  affirmed 
that  Philip  had  entertained  his  propositions  kindly,  and  that  he  was 
in  the  best  dispositions  toward  Athens;  desirous  not  only  to  be  at 
peace  with  her,  but  even  to  be  admitted  as  her  ally.  Demosthenes, 
then  a  senator,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  wreath  to  Aristodemus. 

This  report,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  appears  to  have  been  made 
about  September  or  October  347  B.C.;  ^Eschines,  and  the  other  rov- 
ing commissioners  sent  out  by  Athens  to  raise  up  anti-Macedonian 
combinations,  had  returned  with  nothing  but  disheartening  announce- 
ment of  refusal  or  lukewarmness.  And  there  occurred  also  about 
the  same  time  in  Phokis  and  Thermopylae,  other  events  of  grave 
augury  to  Athens,  showing  that  the  Sacred  War  and  the  contest 
between  the  Phokians  and  Thebans  was  turning — as  all  events  had 
turned  for  the  last  ten  years — to  the  farther  aggrandizement  of 
Philip. 

During  the  preceding  two  years,  the  Phokians,  now  under  the 
command  of  Phalaekus  in  place  of  Phayllus,  had  maintained  their 
position  against  Thebes — had  kept  possession  of  the  Boeotian  towns 
Orchomenus,  Koroneia,  and  Korsia — and  were  still  masters  of 
Alponus,  Thronium,  and  Niksea,  as  well  as  of  the  important  pass  of 
Thermopylae  adjoining.  But  though  on  the  whole  successful  in 
regard  to  Thebes,  they  had  fallen  into  dissension  among  themselves. 
The  mercenary  force  necessary  to  their  defense  could  only  be  main- 
tained by  continued  appropriation  of  the  Delphian  treasures;  an 
appropriation  becoming  from  year  to  year  both  less  lucrative  and  more 
odious.  By  successive  spoliation  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  the 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  stripped  of  10,000  talents  (=  about 
£2,300,000),  all  its  available  wealth;  so  that  the  Phokian  leaders  were 
now  reduced  to  dig  for  an  unauthenticated  treasure,  supposed  (on  the 
faith  of  a  verse  in  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds  of  surmise) 
to  lie  concealed  beneath  its  stone  floor.  Their  search,  however,  was 
not  only  unsuccessful,  but  arrested,  as  we  are  told,  by  violent  earth- 
quakes, significant  of  the  anger  of  Apollo. 

As  the  Delphian  treasure  became  less  and  less,  so  the  means  of 
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Pnalaekus  to  pay  troops  and  maintain  ascendency  declined.  While 
the  foreign  mercenaries  relaxed  in  their  obedience,  his  opponents  in 
Phokis  manifested  increased  animosity  against  his  continued  sacri- 
lege. So  greatly  did  these  opponents  increase  in  power,  that  they 
deposed  Phalaekus,  elected  Deinokrates  with  two  others  in  his  place, 
and  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  antecedent  appropriation  of 
the  Delphian  treasure.  Gross  peculation  was  found  to  have  been 
committed  for  the  profit  of  individual  leaders,  especially  one  named 
Philon;  who,  on  being  seized  and  put  to  the  torture,  disclosed  the 
names  of  several  accomplices.  These  men  were  tried,  compelled  to 
refund,  and  ultimately  put  to  death.  Phalaekus  however  still 
retained  his  ascendency  over  the  mercenaries,  about  8,000  in  number, 
so  as  to  hold  Thermopylae  and  the  places  adjacent,  and  even  pres- 
ently to  be  re-appointed  general. 

Such  intestine  dispute,  combined  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of 
the  temple-funds,  sensibly  diminished  the  power  of  the  Phokians. 
Yet  they  still  remained  too  strong  for  their  enemies  the  Thebans; 
who,  deprived  of  Orchomenus  and  Koroneia,  impoverished  by  mili- 
tary efforts  of  nine  years,  and  unable  to  terminate  the  contest  by 
their  own  force,  resolved  to  invoke  foreign  aid.  An  opportunity 
might  perhaps  have  been  obtained  for  closing  the  war  by  some  com- 
promise, if  it  had  been  possible  now  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion between  Thebes  and  Athens ;  which  some  of  the  philo-Theban 
orators  (Demosthenes  seemingly  among  them)  attempted,  under  the 
prevalent  uneasiness  about  Philip.  But  the  adverse  sentiments  in 
both  cities,  especially  in  Thebes,  were  found  invincible;  and  the 
Thebans,  little  anticipating  consequences,  determined  to  invoke  the 
ruinous  intervention  of  the  conqueror  of  Olynthus.  The  Thessa- 
lians,  already  valuable  allies  of  Philip,  joined  them  in  soliciting  him 
to  crush  the  Phokians,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  Thessalian  privi- 
lege of  the  Pylaea  (or  regular  yearly  Amphiklyonic  meeting  at  Ther- 
mopylae) which  the  Phokians  had  suppressed  during  the  last  ten 
years.  This  joint  prayer  for  intervention  was  preferred  in  the  name 
of  the  Delphian  god,  investing  Philip  with  the  august  character  of 
champion  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  to  rescue  the  Delphian 
temple  from  its  sacrilegious  plunderers. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  with  his  past  conquests  and  his  well-known 
spirit  of  aggressive  enterprise,  was  now  a  sort  of  present  Deity,  ready 
to  lend  force  to  all  the  selfish  ambition,  or  blind  fear  and  antipathy, 
prevalent  among  the  discontented  fractions  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
While  his  intrigues  had  procured  numerous  partisans  even  in  the 
center  of  Peloponnesus — as  iEschines,  on  return  from  his  mission, 
had  denounced,  not  having  yet  himself  enlisted  in  the  number — he 
was  now  furnished  with  a  pious  pretense,  and  invited  by  powerful 
cities,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  within  its  last  line  of 
common  defense,  Thermopylae. 

The  application  of  the  Thebans  to  Philip  excited  much  alarm  in 
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Phokis.  A  Macedonian  army  under  Parmenio  did  actually  enter 
Thessaly — where  we  find  them,  three  months  later,  besieging  Halus. 
Reports  seem  to  have  been  spread,  about  September  347  B.C.,  that 
tLe  Macedonians  were  about  to  march  to  Thermopylae;  upon  which 
the  Phokians  took  alarm,  and  sent  envoys  to  Athens  as  well  as  to 
Sparta,  entreating  aid  to  enable  them  to  hold  the  pass,  and  offering 
to  deliver  up  the  three  important  towns  near  it — Alponus,  Thronium, 
and  Nikaea.  So  much  were  the  Athenians  alarmed  by  the  message, 
that  they  not  only  ordered  Proxenus,  their  general  at  Oreus,  to  take 
immediate  possession  of  the  pass,  but  also  passed  a  decree  to  equip 
fifty  triremes,  and  to  send  forth  their  military  citizens  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  an  energy  like  that  displayed  when  they  checked 
Philip  before  at  the  same  place.  But  it  appears  that  the  application 
had  been  made  by  the  party  in  Phokis  opposed  to  Phalaekus.  So 
vehemently  did  that  chief  resent  the  proceeding,  that  he  threw  the 
Phokian  envoys  into  prison  on  their  return ;  refusing  to  admit  either 
Proxenus  or  Archidamus  into  possession  of  Thermopylae,  and  even 
dismissing  without  recognition  the  Athenian  heralds,  who  came  in 
their  regular  rounds  to  proclaim  the  solemn  truce  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Phalaekus  was  dictated 
seemingly  by  jealousy  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  by  fear  that  they 
would  support  the  party  opposed  to  him  in  Phokis.  It  could  not 
have  originated  (as  ^schines  alleges)  in  superior  confidence  and 
liking  toward  Philip;  for  if  Phalaekus  had  entertained  such  senti- 
ments, he  might  have  admitted  the  Macedonian  troops  at  once; 
which  he  did  not  do  until  ten  months  later,  under  the  greatest  pres- 
sure of  circumstances. 

Such  insulting  repudiation  of  the  aid  tendered  by  Proxenus  at 
Thermopylae,  combined  with  the  distracted  state  of  parties  in  Phokis, 
menaced  Athens  with  a  new  embarrassment.  Though  Phalaekus 
still  held  the  pass,  his  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  raise  doubts 
whether  he  might  not  treat  separately  with  Philip.  Here  was  another 
circumstance  operating  on  Athens — besides  the  refusal  of  co-opera- 
tion from  other  Greeks  and  the  danger  of  her  captives  at  Olynthus — 
to  dishearten  her  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  strengthen 
the  case  of  those  who  advocated  peace.  It  was  a  circumstance  the 
more  weighty  because  it  really  involved  the  question  of  safety  or 
exposure  to  her  own  territory,  through  the  opening  of  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  It  was  here  that  she  was  now  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  watch;  being  thrown  on  the  defensive  for  her  own  security 
at  home — not,  as  before,  stretching  out  a  long  arm  for  the  protection 
of  distant  possessions  such  as  the  Chersonese,  or  distant  allies  such 
as  the  Olynthians.  So  speedily  had  the  predictions  of  Demosthenes 
been  realized,  that  if  the  Athenians  refused  to  carry  on  strenuous 
war  against  Philip  on  Ms  coast,  they  would  bring  upon  themselves 
the  graver  evil  of  having  to  resist  him  on  or  near  their  own  frontier. 

The  maintenance  of  freedom  in  the  Hellenic  world  against  the 
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extra-Hellenic  invader,  now  turned  once  more  upon  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae ;  as  it  had  turned  133  years  before,  during  the  onward 
march  of  the  Persian  Xerxes. 

To  Philip,  that  pass  was  of  incalculable  importance.  It  was  his 
only  road  into  Greece;  it  could  not  be  forced  by  any  land-army; 
while  at  sea  the  Athenian  fleet  was  stronger  than  his.  In  spite  of  the 
general  remissness  of  Athens  in  warlike  undertakings,  she  had  now 
twice  manifested  her  readiness  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  maintain 
Thermopylae  against  him.  To  become  master  of  the  position,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  disarm  Athens  by  concluding  peace — keep 
lier  in  ignorance  or  delusion  as  to  his  real  purposes — prevent  her 
from  conceiving  alarm  or  sending  aid  to  Thermopylae — and  then 
overawe  or  buy  off  the  isolated  Phokians.  How  ably  and  cunningly 
|iis  diplomacy  was  managed  for  this  purpose,  will  presently  appear. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  Athens,  to  Sparta,  and  to  the  general  cause 
of  Pan-Hellenic  independence,  it  was  of  capital  moment  that  Philip 
should  be  kept  on  the  outside  of  Thermopylae.  And  here  Athens 
had  more  at  stake  than  the  rest;  since  not  merely  her  influence 
abroad,  but  the  safety  of  her  own  city  and  territory  against  invasion, 
was  involved  in  the  question.  The  Thebans  had  already  invited  the 
presence  of  Philip,  himself  always  ready  even  without  invitation,  to 
come  within  the  pass;  it  was  the  first  interest,  as  well  as  the  first  duty, 
of  Athens,  to  counterwork  them,  and  to  keep  him  out.  With  toler- 
able prudence,  her  guaranty  of  the  pass  might  have  been  made  effec- 
tive; but  we  shall  fiud  her  measures  ending  only  in  shame  and  dis- 
appointment, through  the  flagrant  improvidence,  and  apparent 
corruption,  of  her  own  negotiators. 

The  increasing  discouragement  as  to  war,  and  yearning  for  peace, 
which  prevailed  at  Athens  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  347 
B.C.,  has  been  already  described.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  friends 
of  tiie  captives  taken  at  Olynthus  would  be  importunate  in  demand- 
ing peace,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of  procuring  their  release; 
sincj  Philip  did  not  choose  to  exchange  them  for  money,  reserving 
them  as  an  item  in  political  negotiation.  At  length,  about  the  month 
of  November,  the  public  assembly  decreed  that  envoys  should  be 
sent  to  Philip  to  ascertain  on  what  conditions  peace  could  be  made; 
ten  Athenian  envoys,  and  one  from  the  synod  of  confederate  allies, 
sitting  at  Athens.  The  mover  of  the  decree  was  Philokrates,  the 
same  who  had  moved  the  previous  decree  permitting  Philip  to  send 
envoys  if  he  choose.  Of  this  permission  Philip  had  not  availed  him- 
self, in  spite  of  all  that  the  philippizers  at  Athens  had  alleged  about 
his  anxiety  for  peace  and  alliance  with  the  city.  It  suited  his  pur- 
pose to  have  the  negotiations  carried  on  in  Macedonia,  where  he 
could  act  better  upon  the  individual  negotiators  of  Athens. 

The  decree  having  been  passed  in  the  assembly,  ten  envoys  were 
chosen — Philokrates,  Demosthenes,  iEscliines,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon, 
Jatrokles,  Derkyllus,  Kimon,  Nausikles,  and  Aristodemus  the  uctor 
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Aglaokreon  of  Tenedos  was  selected  to  accompany  them,  a » repre- 
sentative of  the  allied  synod.  Of  these  envoys,  Ktesiphon,  Pnrynon, 
and  Iatrokles  had  already  been  gained  over  as  partisans  by  Philip, 
while  in  Macedonia;  moreover  Aristodemus  was  a  person  to  whom, 
in  his  histrionic  profession,  the  favor  of  Philip  was  more  valuable 
than  the  interests  of  Athens.  iEschines  was  proposed  by  Nausikles ; 
Demosthenes,  by  Philokrates  the  mover.  Though  Demosthenes  had 
been  before  so  earnest  in  advocating  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  now  adverse  to  the  opening  of 
negotiations.  Had  he  been  ever  so  adverse,  he  would  probably  have 
failed  in  obtaining  even  a  hearing,  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  He  thought  indeed  that  Athens  inflicted  so  much  damage 
on  her  enemy  by  ruining  the  Macedonian  maritime  commerce,  that 
she  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  peace  on  bad  or 
humiliating  terms.  But  still  he  did  not  oppose  the  overtures,  nor 
did  his  opposition  begin  until  afterward,  when  he  saw  the  turn 
which  the  negotiations  were  taking.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
iEschines  as  yet  suspected  of  a  leaning  toward  Philip.  Both  he  and 
Demosthenes  obeyed,  at  this  moment,  the  impulse  of  opinion  gen- 
erally prevalent  at  Athens.  Their  subsequent  discordant  views  and 
bitter  rivalry  grew  out  of  the  embassy  itself ;  out  of  its  result  and 
the  behavior  of  ^Eschines. 

The  eleven  envoys  were  appointed  to  visit  Philip,  not  with  any 
power  of  concluding  peace,  but  simply  to  discuss  with  him  and  ascer- 
tain on  what  terms  peace  could  be  had.  So  much  is  certain;  though 
we  do  not  possess  the  original  decree  under  which  they  were  nomi- 
nated. Having  sent  before  them  a  herald  to  obtain  a  safe-conduct 
from  Philip,  they  left  Athens  about  December,  347  B.C.,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  sea  to  Oreus  on  the  northern  coast  of  Eubcea,  where  they 
expected  to  meet  the  returning  herald.  Finding  that  he  had  not  yet 
come  back,  they  crossed  the  strait  at  once,  without  waiting  for  him, 
into  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  where  Parmenio  with  a  Macedonian  army 
was  then  besieging  Halus.  To  him  they  notified  their  arrival,  and 
received  permission  to  pass  on,  first  to  Pagasae,  next  to  Larissa. 
Here  they  met  their  own  returning  herald,  under  whose  safeguard 
they  pursued  their  journey  to  Pella. 

Our  information  respecting  this  (first)  embassy  proceeds  almost 
wholly  from  iEschines.  He  tells  us  that  Demosthenes  was,  from  the 
very  day  of  setting  out,  intolerably  troublesome  both  to  him  and  his 
brother  envoys ;  malignant,  faithless,  and  watching  for  such  matters 
as  might  be  turned  against  them  in  the  way  of  accusation  afterward; 
lastly,  boastful,  even  to  absurd  excess,  of  his  own  powers  of  eloquence. 
In  Greece,  it  was  the  usual  habit  to  transact  diplomatic  business,  like 
other  political  matters,  publicly  before  the  governing  number — the 
council,  if  the  constitution  happened  to  be  oligarchical — the  general 
assembly,  if  democratical.  Pursuant  to  this  habit,  the  envoys  were 
called  upon  to  appear  before  Philip  in  his  full  pomp  and  state,  and 
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there  address  to  him  formal  harangues  (either  by  one  or  more  of  their 
number  as  they  chose),  setting  forth  the  case  of  Athens;  after  which 
Philip  would  deliver  his  reply  in  the  like  publicity,  either  with  his 
own  lips  or  by  those  of  a  chosen  minister.  The  Athenian  envoys 
resolved  among  themselves,  that  when  introduced,  each  of  them 
should  address  Philip,  in  the  order  of  seniority;  Demosthenes  being 
the  youngest  of  the  Ten,  and  ^Eschines  next  above  him.  Accord- 
ingly, when  summoned  before  Philip,  Ktesiphon,  the  oldest  envoy, 
began  with  a  short  address;  the  other  seven  followed  with  equal 
brevity,  while  the  stress  of  the  business  was  left  to  iEschines  and 
Demosthenes. 

vEschines  recounts  in  abridgment  to  the  Athenians,  with  much 
satisfaction,  his  own  elaborate  harangue,  establishing  the  right  of 
Athens  to  Amphipolis,  the  wrong  done  by  Philip  in  taking  it  and 
holding  it  against  her,  and  his  paramount  obligation  to  make  restitu- 
tion— but  touching  upon  no  other  subject  whatever.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  state — probably  with  yet  greater  satisfaction — that  Demos- 
thenes, who  followed  next,  becoming  terrified  and  confused,  utterly 
broke  down,  forgot  his  prepared  speech,  and  was  obliged  to  stop 
short,  in  spite  of  courteous  encouragements  from  Philip.  Gross 
failure,  after  full  preparation,  on  the  part  of  the  greatest  orator  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  appears  at  first  hearing  so  incredible,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  treat  it  as  pure  fabrication  of  his  opponent.  Yet 
I  incline  to  believe  that  the  fact  was  substantially  as  ^Eschines  states 
it;  and  that  Demosthenes  was  partially  divested  of  his  oratorical 
powers  by  finding  himself  not  only  speaking  before  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  so  bitterly  denounced,  but  surrounded  by  all  the  evidences  of 
Macedonian  power,  and  doubtless  exposed  to  unequivocal  marks  of 
well-earned  hatred,  from  those  Macedonians  who  took  less  pains  than 
Philip  to  disguise  their  real  feelings. 

Having  dismissed  the  envoys  after  their  harangues,  and  taken  «. 
short  time  for  consideration,  Philip  recalled  them  into  his  presence. 
He  then  delivered  his  reply  with  his  own  lips,  combating  especially 
the  arguments  of  ^Eschines,  and  according  to  that  orator,  with  such 
pertinence  and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
the  envoys,  Demosthenes  among  the  rest.  What  Philip  said,  we  do 
not  learn  from  zEschines;  who  expatiates  only  on  the  shuffling,  arti- 
fice, and  false  pretenses  of  Demosthenes,  to  conceal  his  failure  as  an 
orator,  and  to  put  himself  on  a  point  of  advantage  above  his  colleagues. 
Of  these  personalities  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  is  true;  and 
even  were  they  true,  they  are  scarcely  matter  of  general  history. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  March  when  the  envoys  returned  to 
Athens.  Some  were  completely  fascinated  by  the  hospitable  treat- 
ment and  engaging  manners  of  Philip,  especially  when  entertaining 
them  at  the  banquet:  with  others  he  had  come  to  an  understanding 
at  once  more  intimate  and  more  corrupt.  They  brought  back  a  let- 
ter from  Philip,  which  was  read  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  assen> 
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bly ;  while  Demosthenes,  senator  of  that  year,  not  only  praised  them 
all  in  the  Senate,  but  also  became  himself  the  mover  of  a  resolution, 
that  they  should  be  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  honor,  and  invited 
to  dine  next  day  in  the  prytaneium. 

We  have  hardly  any  means  of  appreciating  the  real  proceedings  of 
this  embassy,  or  the  matters  treated  in  discussion  with  Philip. 
iEschines  tells  us  nothing,  except  the  formalities  of  the  interview, 
and  the  speeches  about  Amphipolis.  But  we  shall  at  any  rate  do 
him  no  injustice  if  we  judge  him  upon  his  own  account;  which,  if  it 
does  not  represent  what  he  actually  did,  represents  what  he  wished 
to  be  thought  to  have  done.  His  own  account  certainly  shows  a 
strange  misconception  of  the  actual  situation  of  affairs.  In  order  to 
justify  himself  for  being  desirous  for  peace,  he  lays  considerable 
stress  on  the  losing  game  which  Athens  had  been  playing  during  the 
war,  and  on  the  probability  of  yet  farther  loss  if  she  persisted.  He 
completes  the  cheerless  picture  by  adding— what  was  doubtless 
but  too  familiar  to  his  Athenian  audience^that  Philip  on  his  side, 
marching  from  one  success  to  another,  had  raised  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  to  an  elevation  truly  formidable,  by  the  recent  extinction 
of  Olynthus.  Yet  under  this  state  of  comparative  force  between  the 
two  contending  parties,  iEschines  presents  himself  before  Philip 
with  a  demand  of  exorbitant  magnitude — for  the  cession  of  Amphip- 
olis. He  says  not  a  word  about  anything  else.  He  delivers  an  elo- 
quent harangue  to  convince  Philip  of  the  incontestable  right  of 
Athens  to  Amphipolis,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  wrong 
for  taking  and  keeping  it.  He  affects  to  think  that,  by  this  process, 
he  should  induce  Philip  to  part  with  a  town,  the  most  capital  and 
unparalleled  position  in  all  his  dominions;  which  he  had  now  pos- 
sessed for  twelve  years,  and  which  placed  him  in  communication 
with  his  new  foundation  Philippi  and  the  auriferous  region  around 
it.  The  arguments  of  iEschines  would  have  been  much  to  the  pur- 
pose in  an  action  tried  between  two  litigants  before  an  impartial 
Dikastery  at  Athens.  But  here  were  two  belligerent  parties,  in  a 
given  ratio  of  strength  and  position  as  to  the  future,  debating  terms 
of  peace.  That  an  envoy  on  the  part  of  Athens,  the  losing  party, 
should  now  stand  forward  to  demand  from  a  victorious  enemy  the 
very  place  which  formed  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  and  which 
had  become  far  more  valuable  to  Philip  than  when  he  first  took  it — 
was  a  pretension  altogether  preposterous.  When  iEschines  repro- 
duces his  eloquent  speech  reclaiming  Amphipolis,  as  having  been  the 
principal  necessity  and  most  honorable  achievement  of  his  diplo- 
matic mission,  he  only  shows  how  little  qualified  he  was  to  render 
real  service  to  Athens  in  that  capacity— to  say  nothing  as  yet  about 
corruption.  The  Athenian  people,  extremely  retentive  of  past  con- 
victions, had  it  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds  that  Amphipolis 
was  theirs  by  right;  and  probably  the  first  envoys  to  Macedonia — 
Aristodemus,  Neoptolemus,   Ktesiphon,    Phrynon,  etc, — had   been 
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bo  cajoled  by  the  courteous  phrases,  deceptions,  and  presents  of 
Philip,  that  they  represented  him  on  their  return  as  not  unwilling  to 
purchase  friendship  with  Athens  by  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis. 
To  this  delusive  expectation  in  the  Athenian  mind  iEschines  ad- 
dressed himself,  when  he  took  credit  for  his  earnest  pleading  before 
Philip  on  behalf  of  Athenian  right  to  the  place,  as  if  it  were  the  sole 
purpose  of  his  mission.  We  shall  see  him  throughout,  in  his  char- 
acter of  envoy,  not  only  fostering  the  actual  delusions  of  the  public 
at  Athens,  but  even  circulating  gross  fictions  and  impostures  of  his 
own,  respecting  the  proceedings  and  purposes  of  Philip. 

It  was  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion 
(March)  when  the  envoys  reached  Athens  on  returning  from  the 
court  of  Philip.  They  brought  a  letter  from  him  couched  in  the 
most  friendly  terms,  expressing  great  anxiety  not  only  to  be  at  peace 
with  Athens,  but  also  to  become  her  ally,  stating  moreover  that  he 
was  prepared  to  render  her  valuable  service,  and  that  he  would  have 
specified  more  particularly  what  the  service  would  be,  if  he  could 
have  felt  certain  that  he  should  be  received  as  her  ally.  But  in  spite 
of  such  amenities  of  language,  affording  an  occasion  for  his  partisans 
in  the  assembly — ^Eschines,  Philokrates,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,  Iat- 
rokles,  and  others — to  expatiate  upon  his  excellent  dispositions — 
Philip  would  grant  no  better  terms  of  peace  than  that  each  party 
should  retain  what  they  already  possessed.  Pursuant  to  this  general 
principle,  the  Chersonesus  was  assured  to  Athens,  of  which  iEschines 
appears  to  have  made  some  boast.  Moreover,  at  the  moment  when 
the  envoys  were  quitting  Pella  to  return  home,  Philip  was  also  leav- 
ing it  at  the  head  of  his  army  on  an  expedition  against  Kersobleptes 
in  Thrace.  He  gave  a  special  pledge  to  the  envoys  that  he  would 
not  attack  the  Chersonese  until  the  Athenians  should  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  debating,  accepting,  or  rejecting,  the  propositions  of 
peace.  His  envoys,  Antipater  and  Parmenio,  received  orders  to  visit 
Athens  with  little  delay;  and  a  Macedonian  herald  accompanied  the 
Athenian  envoys  on  their  return. 

Having  ascertained  on  what  terms  peace  could  be  had,  the  envoys 
were  competent  to  advise  the  Athenian  people,  and  prepare  them  for 
a  definite  conclusion,  as  soon  as  this  Macedonian  mission  should 
arrive.  They  first  gave  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  public 
assembly.  Ktesiphon,  the  oldest,  who  spoke  first,  expatiated  on  the 
graceful  presence  and  manners  of  Philip,  as  well  as  upon  the 
charm  of  his  company  in  wine-drinking.  iEschines  dwelt  upon  his 
powerful  and  pertinent  oratory — after  which  he  recounted  the  princi- 
pal occurrences  of  the  journey,  and  the  debate  with  Philip,  intimat- 
ing that  in  the  previous  understanding  of  the  envoys  among  them- 
selves, the  duty  of  speaking  about  Amphipolis  had  been  confided  to 
Demosthenes,  in  case  any  point  should  have  been  omitted  by  the 

{>revious  speakers.     Demosthenes  then  made  his  own  statement,  in 
anguage  (according  to  ^Eschines)  censorious    and   even  insulting 
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toward  his  colleagues;  especially  affirming  that  JEschines  in  his 
vanity  chose  to  pre-occupy  all  the  best  points  in  his  own  speech,  leav- 
ing none  open  for  any  one  else.  Demosthenes  next  proceeded  to 
move  various  decrees ;  one,  to  greet  by  libation  the  herald  who  had 
accompanied  them  from  Philip — and  the  Macedonian  envoys  who 
were  expected ;  another,  providing  that  the  prytaneis  should  convene 
a  special  assembly  on  the  eighth  day  of  Elaphebolion  (a  day  sacred 
to  ^Esculapius,  on  which  generally  no  public  business  was  ever 
transacted),  in  order  that  if  the  envoys  from  Macedonia  had  then 
arrived,  the  people  might  discuss  without  delay  their  political  rela- 
tions with  Philip;  a  third,  to  commend  the  behavior  of  the  Athenian 
envoys  (his  colleagues  and  himself),  and  to  invite  them  to  dinner  in 
the  prytaneium.  Demosthenes  further  moved  in  the  Senate,  that 
when  Philip's  envoys  came,  they  should  be  accommodated  with  seats 
of  honor  at  the  Dionysiac  festival. 

Presently  these  Macedonian  envoys — Antipater,  Parmenio,  and 
Eurylochus,  arrived;  yet  not  early  enough  to  allow  the  full  debate 
to  take  place  on  the  assembly  of  the  eighth  of  Elaphebolion.  Accord- 
ingly (as  it  would  seem  in  that  very  assembly),  Demosthenes  pro- 
posed and  carried  a  fresh  decree,  fixing  two  later  days  for  the  special 
assemblies  to  discuss  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonia.  The  days 
named  were,  the  eighteenth  and  ninteenth  days  of  the  current 
month  Elaphebolion  (March);  immediately  after  the  Dionysiac  festi- 
val and  the  assembly  in  the  temple  of  Dionysius  which  followed  upon 
it.  At  the  same  time  Demosthenes  showed  great  personal  civility  to 
the  Macedonian  envoys,  inviting  them  to  a  splendid  entertainment, 
and  not  only  conducting  them  to  their  place  of  honor  at  the  Diony- 
siac festival,  but  also  providing  for  them  comfortable  seats  and 
cushions. 

Besides  the  public  assembly  held  by  the  Athenians  themselves,  to 
receive  report  from  their  ten  envoys  returned  out  of  Macedonia,  the 
synod  cf  Athenian  confederates  was  also  assembled,  to  hear  the 
report  of  Aglaokreon,  who  had  gone  as  their  representative  along 
with  the  Ten.  This  synod  agreed  to  a  resolution,  important  in  refer- 
ence to  the  approaching  debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  yet  unfor- 
tunately nowhere  given  to  us  entire,  but  only  in  partial  and  indirect 
notice  from  the  two  rival  orators.  It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  since  the  capture  of  Olynthus,  the  Athenians  had  sent  forth 
envoys  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Greece,  urging  the  various 
cities  to  unite  with  them  either  in  conjoint  war  against  Philip,  or  in 
conjoint  peace  to  obtain  some  mutual  guaranty  against  his  further 
encroachments.  Of  these  missions,  the  greater  number  had  alto- 
gether failed,  demonstrating  the  hopelessness  of  the  Athenian  pro- 
ject. But  some  had  been  so  far  successful,  that  deputies,  more  or 
fewer,  were  actually  present  in  Athens,  pursuant  to  the  invitation-, 
while  a  certain  number  were  still  absent  and  expected  to  return,  the 
same  individuals  having  perhaps  been  sent  to  different  places  at  some 
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distance  from  each  other.  The  resolution  of  the  synod  (noway  bind- 
ing upon  the  Athenian  people,  but  merely  recommendatory)  was 
adapted  to  this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  the  dispositions  recently  mani- 
fested at  Athens  toward  conjoint  action  with  other  Greeks  against 
Philip.  The  synod  advised,  that  immediately  on  the  return  of  the 
envoys  still  absent  on  mission  (when  probably  all  such  Greeks,  as 
were  willing  even  to  talk  over  the  proposition,  would  send  their 
deputies  also),  the  Athenian  prytaneis  should  convene  two  public 
assemblies,  according  to  the  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  debating  and 
deciding  the  question  of  peace.  Whatever  decision  might  be  hero 
taken,  the  synod  adopted  it  beforehand  as  their  own.  They  further 
recommended  that  an  article  should  be  annexed,  reserving  an  interval 
of  three  months  for  any  Grecian  city  not  a  party  to  the  peace,  to 
declare  its  adhesion,  to  inscribe  its  name  on  the  column  of  record, 
and  to  be  included  under  the  same  condition  as  the  rest.  Apparently 
this  resolution  of  the  synod  was  adopted  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Macedonian  deputies  in  Athens,  and  before  the  last- mentioned  decree 
proposed  by  Demosthenes  in  the  public  assembly;  which  decree,  fix- 
ing two  days  (the  18th  and  19th  of  Elaphebolion)  for  decision  of  the 
question  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip,  coincided  in  part  with 
the  resolution  of  the  synod. 

Accordingly,  after  the  great  Dionysiac  festival,  these  two  pre- 
scribed assemblies  were  held — on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Elaphebolion. 
The  three  ambassadors  from  Philip — Parmenio,  Antipater,  and  Eury- 
lochus — were  present  both  at  the  festival  and  the  assemblies.  The 
general  question  of  the  relations  between  Athens  and  Philip  being 
here  submitted  for  discussion,  the  resolution  of  the  confederate 
synod  was  at  the  same  time  communicated.  Of  this  resolution  the 
most  significant  article  was  that  the  synod  accepted  beforehand  the 
decree  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  whatever  that  might  be ;  the  other 
articles  were  recommendations,  doubtless  heard  with  respect,  and 
constituting  a  theme  for  speakers  to  insist  on,  yet  carrying  no  posi- 
tive authority.  But  in  the  pleadings  of  the  two  rival  orators  some 
years  afterward  (from  which  alone  we  know  the  facts)  the  entire 
resolution  of  the  synod  appears  invested  with  a  factitious  importance; 
because  each  of  them  had  an  interest  in  professing  to  have  supported 
it — each  accuses  the  other  of  having  opposed  it;  both  wished  to  dis- 
connect themselves  from  Philokrates,  then  a  disgraced  exile,  and 
from  the  peace  moved  by  him,  which  had  become  discredited.  It 
was  Philokrates  who  stood  forward  in  the  assembly  as  the  prominent 
mover  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip.  His  motion  did  not  em- 
brace either  of  the  recommendations  of  the  synod  respecting  absent 
envoys  and  interval  to  be  left  for  adhesions  from  other  Greeks;  nor 
did  he  confine  himself,  as  the  synod  had  done,  to  the  proposition  of 
peace  with  Philip.  He  proposed  that  not  only  peace,  but  alliance, 
should  be  concluded  between  the  Athenians  and  Philip:  who  had 
expressed  by  letter  his  great  anxiety  both  for  one  and  for  the  other, 
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He  included  in  his  proposition  Philip  with  all  his  allies  on  one  side, 
and  Athens  with  all  her  allies  on  the  other;  making  special  excep- 
tion, however,  of  two  among  the  allies  of  Athens — the  Phokians, 
and  the  town  of  Halus  near  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  recently  under  siege 
by  Parmenio. 

What  part  iEschines  and  Demosthenes  took  in  reference  to  this 
motion  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In  their  speeches  delivered  three 
years  afterward,  both  denounce  Philokrates ;  each  accuses  the  other 
of  having  supported  him;  each  affirms  himself  to  have  advocated 
the  recommendations  of  the  synod.  The  contradictions  between  the 
two,  and  between  JEschines  in  his  earlier  and  iEschines  in  his  later 
speech,  are  here  very  glaring.  Thus,  Demosthenes  accuses  his  rival 
of  having,  on  the  18th  of  the  month  or  on  the  first  of  the  two  assem- 
blies, delivered  a  speech  strongly  opposed  to  Philokrates;  but  of 
having  changed  his  politics  during  the  night,  and  spoken  on  the  19th 
in  support  of  the  latter  so  warmly  as  to  convert  the  hearers  when 
they  were  predisposed  the  other  way.  ^Eschines  altogether  denies 
such  sudden  change  of  opinion,  alleging  that  he  made  but  one 
speech,  and  that  in  favor  of  the  recommendation  of  the  synod ;  and 
averring  moreover  that  to  speak  on  the  second  assembly-day  was  im- 
possible, since  that  day  was  exclusively  consecrated  to  putting  ques- 
tions and  voting,  so  that  no  oratory  was  allowed.  Yet  iEschines, 
though  in  his  earlier  harangue  (De  Fals.  Leg.)  he  insists  so  strenu- 
ously on  this  impossibility  of  speaking  on  the  19th,  in  his  later 
harangue  (against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  spoken 
at  great  length  on  that  very  day,  the  19th,  and  of  having  thereby 
altered  the  temper  of  the  assembly. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  discredit  thus  thrown  by  ^Eschines  upon 
his  own  denial,  I  do  not  believe  the  sudden  change  of  speech  in  the 
assembly  ascribed  to  him  by  Demosthenes.  It  is  too  unexplained, 
and  in  itself  too  improbable  to  be  credited  on  the  mere  assertion  of 
a  rival.  But  I  think  it  certain  that  neither  he  nor  Demosthenes  can 
have  advocated  the  recommendations  of  the  synod,  though  both  pro- 
fess to  have  done  so — if  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  of  iEschineo 
(we  have  no  statement  from  Demosthenes)  as  to  the  tenor  of  those 
recommendations.  For  the  synod  (according  to  iEschines)  had 
recommended  to  await  the  return  of  the  absent  envoys  before  the 
question  of  peace  was  debated.  Now  this  proposition  was  imprac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances,  since  it  amounted  to  nothing  less 
than  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  question.  But  the  Mace- 
donian envoys  Antipater  and  Parmenio  were  now  in  Athens,  and 
actually  present  in  the  assembly;  having  come,  by  special  invitation, 
for  the  purpose  either  of  concluding  peace  or  of  breaking  off  the 
negotiation;  and  Philip  had  agreed  (as  JEschines  himself  states)  to 
refrain  from  all  attack  on  the  Chersonese  while  the  Athenians  were 
debating  about  peace.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  imperatively 
necessary  to  give  some  decisive  and  immediate  answer  to  the  Mace- 
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donian  envoys.  To  tell  them — "We  can  say  nothing  positive  at 
present;  you  must  wait  until  our  absent  envoys  return,  and  until 
we  ascertain  how  many  Greeks  we  can  get  into  our  alliance" — would 
have  been  not  only  in  itself  preposterous,  but  would  have  been  con- 
strued by  able  men  like  Antipater  and  Parmenio  as  a  mere  dilatory 
maneuver  for  breaking  off  the  peace  altogether.  Neither  Demosthe- 
nes nor  iEschines  can  have  really  supported  such  a  proposition, 
whatever  both  may  pretend  three  years  afterward.  For  at  that  time 
of  the  actual  discussion,  not  only  ^Eschines  himself,  but  the  general 
public  of  Athens,  were  strongly  anxious  for  peace;  while  Demosthe- 
nes, though  less  anxious,  was  favorable  to  it.  Neither  of  them  was 
at  all  disposer  to  frustrate  the  negotiations  by  insidious  delay ;  nor, 
if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  would  the  Athenian  public  have  toler- 
ated the  attempt. 

On  the  best  conclusion  which  I  can  form,  Demosthenes  supported 
the  motion  of  Philokrates  (enacting  both  peace  and  alliance  with 
Philip),  except  only  that  special  clause  which  excluded  both  the 
Phokians  and  the  town  of  Halus,  and  which  was  ultimately  nega- 
tived by  the  assembly.  That  iEschines  supported  the  same  motion 
entire,  and  in  a  still  more  unqualified  manner,  we  may  infer  from 
his  remarkable  admission  in  the  oration  against  Timarchus  (delivered 
in  the  year  after  the  peace,  and  three  years  before  his  own  trial), 
wherein  he  acknowledges  himself  as  joint  author  of  the  peace  along 
with  Philokrates,  and  avows  his  hearty  approbation  of  the  conduct 
and  language  of  Philip,  even  after  the  ruin  of  the  Phokians.  Eubu- 
lus,  the  friend  and  partisan  of  ^Eschines,  told  the  Athenians  the 
plain  alternative:  "You  must  either  march  forthwith  to  Peiraeus, 
serve  on  shipboard,  pay  direct  taxes,  and  convert  the  Theoric  Fund 
to  military  purposes — or  else  you  must  vote  the  terms  of  peace 
moved  by  Philokrates."  Our  inference  respecting  the  conduct  of 
iEschines  is  strengthened  by  what  is  here  affirmed  respecting  Eubu- 
lus.  Demosthenes  had  been  vainly  urging  upon  his  countrymen,  for 
the  last  five  years,  at  a  time  when  Philip  was  less  formidable,  the 
real  adoption  of  these  energetic  measures:  Eubulus  his  opponent 
now  holds  them  out  in  terrorem,  as  an  irksome  and  intolerable 
necessity,  constraining  the  people  to  vote  for  the  terms  of  peace  pro- 
posed. And  however  painful  it  might  be  to  acquiesce  in  the  statu 
quo,  which  recognized  Philip  as  master  of  Amphipolis  and  of  so 
many  other  possessions  once  belonging  to  Athens — I  do  not  believe 
that -even  Demosthenes,  at  the  time  when  the  peace  was  actually 
under  debate,  would  put  the  conclusion  of  it  to  hazard  by  denouncing 
the  shame  of  such  unavoidable  cession,  though  he  professes  three 
years  afterward  to  have  vehemently  opposed  it. 

I  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Philo- 
krates met  with  unqualified  support  from  one  of  our  two  rival  ora- 
tors, and  with  only  partial  opposition  to  one  special  clause,  from  the 
other.  However  this  may  be,  the  proposition  passed,  with  no  other 
H.  G.  IV.-15 
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modification  (so  far  as  we  know)  except  the  omission  of  that  clause 
which  specially  excepted  Halus  and  the  Phokians.  Philokrates  pro- 
vided— that  all  the  possessions  actually  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  should  remain  to  each,  without  disturbance  from 
the  other:  that  on  these  principles,  there  should  be  both  peace  and 
alliance  between  Athens  with  all  her  allies  on  the  one  side,  and 
Philip  with  all  his  allies  on  the  other.  These  were  the  only  parties 
included  in  the  treaty.  Nothing  was  said  about  other  Greeks,  not 
allies  either  of  Philip  or  of  Athens.  Nor  was  any  special  mention 
made  about  Kersebloptes. 

Such  was  the  decree  of  peace  and  alliance,  enacted  on  the  second 
of  the  two  assembly-days — the  nineteenth  of  the  month  Elaphebolion. 
Of  course — without  the  fault  of  any  one — it  was  all  to  the  advantage 
of  Philip.  He  was  in  the  superior  position;  and  it  sanctioned  his 
his  retention  of  all  his  conquests.  For  Athens,  the  inferior  party, 
the  benefit  to  be  expected  was,  that  she  would  prevent  these  con- 
quests from  being  yet  further  multiplied,  and  protect  herself  against 
being  driven  from  bad  to  worse. 

But  it  presently  appeared  that  even  thus  much  was  not  realized. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  same  month  (six  days  after  the  pre- 
vious assembly),  a  fresh  assembly  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding ratification  by  solemn  oath  for  the  treaty  which  had  been  just 
decreed.  It  was  now  moved  and  enacted,  that  the  same  ten  citizens, 
who  had  been  before  accredited  to  Philip,  should  again  be  sent  to 
Macedonia  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  oaths  from  him  and  his 
allies.  Next,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Athenians,  together  with  the 
deputies  of  their  allies  then  present  in  Athens,  should  take  the  oath 
forthwith,  in  the  presence  or*  Philp's  envoys. 

But  now  arose  the  critical  question,  Who  were  to  be  included  as 
allies  of  Athens?  Were  the  Phokians  and  Kersobleptes  to  be 
included?  The  one  3m1  the  other  represented  those  two  capital  posi- 
tions— Thermopylae  and  the  Hellespont — which  Philip  was  sure  to 
covet,  and  which  it  most  behoved  Athens  to  insure  against  him. 
The  assembly,  by  its  recent  vote,  had  struck  out  the  special  exclu- 
sion of  the  Phokians  proposed  by  Philokrates,  thus  by  implication 
admitting  them  as  allies  along  with  the  rest.  They  were  in  truth 
allies  of  old  standing  and  valuable;  they  had  probably  envoys 
present  in  Athens,  but  no  deputies  sitting  in  the  synod.  Nor  had 
Kersobleptes  any  such  deputy  in  that  body ;  but  a  citizen  of  Lamp- 
sakus,  named  Kritobulus,  claimed  on  this  occasion  to  act  for  him, 
and  to  take  the  oaths  in  his  name. 

As  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  Kersobleptes,  iEschines  tells  us 
two  stories  (one  in  the  earlier  oration,  the  other  in  the  latter)  quite 
different  from  each  other;  and  agreeing  only  in  this — that  in  both 
Demosthenes  is  described  as  one  of  the  presiding  magistrates  of  the 
public  assembly,  and  as  having  done  all  that  he  could  to  prevent  the 
envoy  of  Kersobleptes  from  being  admitted  to  take  the  oaths  as  an 
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ally  of  Athens.  Amid  such  discrepancies,  to  state  in  detail  what 
passed  is  impossible.  But  it  seems  clear — both  from  iEschines  (in 
his  earliest  speech)  and  Demosthenes — first,  that  the  envoy  from 
Kersobleptes,  not  having  a  seat  in  the  confederate  synod,  but  pre- 
senting himself  and  claiming  to  be  sworn  as  an  ally  of  Athens, 
found  his  claim  disputed ;  secondly,  that  upon  this  dispute  arising, 
the  question  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  public  assembly,  who 
decided  that  Kersobleptes  was  an  ally,  and  should  be  admitted  to 
take  the  oath  as  such. 

Anti paler  and  Parmenio,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  did  not  refuse  to 
recognize  Kersobleptes  as  an  ally  of  Athens,  and  to  receive  his  oath. 
But  in  regard  to  the  Phokiaus,  they  announced  a  determination  dis- 
tinctly opposite.  They  gave  notice,  at  or  after  the  assembly  of  the 
25th  Elaphebolion,  that  Philip  positively  refused  to  admit  the 
Phokians  as  parties  to  the  convention. 

This  determination,  formally  announced  by  Antipater  at  Athens, 
must  probably  have  been  made  known  by  Philip  himself  to  Philo- 
krates  and  iEschines,  when  on  mission  in  Macedonia.     Hence  Philo- 
krates,  in  his  motion  about  the  terms  of  peace,  had  proposed  that  the 
Phokians  and  Halus  should  be  specially  excluded  (as  I  have  already 
related).     Now,  however,  when  the  Athenian  assembly,  by  expressly 
repudiating  such  exclusion,  had  determined  that  the  Phokians  should 
be  received  as  parties,  while  the  envoys  of  Philip  were  not  less 
express  in  rejecting  them — the  leaders  of  the  peace,  iEschines  and 
Philokrates,  were  in  great  embarrassment.     They  had  no  other  way 
of  surmounting  the  difficulty,  except  by  holding  out  mendacious 
promises,  and  unauthorized   assurances   of  future   intention  in   the 
name  of  Philip.     Accordingly,  they  confidently  announced  that  the 
king  of  Macedon,  though  precluded  by  his  relations  with  the  The- 
bans  and  Thessalians  (necessary  to  him  while  he  remained   at  war 
with  Athens)  from   openly  receiving   the   Phokians   as  allies,  was 
nevertheless  in  his  heart  decidedly  adverse  to  the  Thebans;  and  that, 
if  his  hands  were  once  set  free  by  concluding  peace  with  Athens,  he 
would  interfere  in  the  quarrel  just  in  the  manner  that  the  Athenians 
would  desire;  that  he  would  uphold   the   Phokians,  put  down  the 
insolence  of  Thebes,  and  even  break  up  the  integrity  of  the  city — 
restoring  also  the  autonomy  of  Thespian,  Platsea,  and  the  Boeotian 
towns,  now  in  Theban  dependence.     The  general  assurances — pre- 
viously circulated  by  Aristodemus,  Ktesiphon,  and  others — of  Philip's 
anxiety  to  win  favorable   opinions  from  the  Athenians — were   now 
still   further  magnified   into  a  supposed    community  of  antipathy 
against  Thebes;  and  even  into  a  disposition  to  compensate  Athens 
for  the   loss  of  Amphipolis,  by  making  her   complete  mistress  of 
Eubcea  as  well  as  by  recovering  for  her  Oropus. 

By  such  glowing  fabrications  and  falsehoods,  confidently  assever- 
ated, Philokrates,  ^Eschines,  and  the  other  partisans  of  Philip  pres- 
ent, completely  deluded  the  assembly ;  and  induced  them,  not  indeed 
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to  decree  the  special  exclusion  of  the  Phokians,  as  Phitokrates  had 
at  first  proposed — but  to  swear  the  convention  with  Antipater  and 
Parmenio  without  the  Phokians.  These  latter  were  thus  shut  out  in 
fact,  though  by  the  general  words  of  the  peace,  Athens  had  recog- 
nized their  right  to  be  included.  Their  deputies  were  probably- 
present,  claimed  to  be  admitted,  and  were  refused  by  Antipater, 
without  any  peremptory  protest  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

This  tissue,  not  of  mere  exaggerations,  but  of  impudent  and  mon- 
strous falsehood,  respecting  the  purposes  of  Philip — will  be  seen  to 
continue  until  he  had  carried  his  point  of  penetrating  within  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  even  afterward.  We  can  hardly  wonder 
that  the  people  believed  it,  when  proclaimed  and  guaranteed  to 
them  by  Philokrates,  JEschines,  and  the  other  enjoys,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Macedonia  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  on  the 
spot  and  reporting,  and  whose  assurance  was  the  natural  authority 
for  the  people  to  rely  upon.  In  this  case,  the  deceptions  found  easier 
credence  and  welcome,  because  they  were  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  Athens,  and  with  the  prevalent  thirst 
for  peace.  To  betray  allies  like  the  Phokians  appeared  of  little  con- 
sequence, when  once  it  became  a  settled  conviction  that  the  Phokians 
themselves  would  be  no  losers  by  it.  But  this  plea,  though  sufficient 
as  a  tolerable  excuse  for  the  Athenian  people,  will  not  serve  for  a 
statesman  like  Demosthenes;  who,  on  this  occasion  (as  far  as  we  can 
make  out  even  from  his  own  language),  did  not  enter  any  emphatic 
protest  against  the  tacit  omission  of  the  Phokians,  though  he  had 
opposed  the  clause  (in  the  motion  of  Philokrates)  which  formally 
omitted  them  by  name.  Three  months  afterward,  when  the  ruin  of 
the  isolated  Phokians  was  about  to  be  consummated  as  a  fact,  we 
shall  find  Demosthenes  earnest  in  warning  and  denunciation;  but 
there  is  reason  to  presume  that  his  opposition  was  at  best  onty  faint, 
when  the  positive  refusal  of  Antipater  was  first  proclaimed  against 
that  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Athens,  whereby  the  Phokians 
were  really  surrendered  to  Philip.  Yet  in  truth  this  was  the  great 
diplomatic  turning-point,  from  whence  the  sin  of  Athens,  against 
duty  to  allies  as  well  as  against  her  own  security,  took  its  rise.  It 
was  a  false  step  of  serious  magnitude,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
retrieve  afterward.  Probably  the  temper  of  the  Athenians — then 
eager  for  peace,  trembling  for  the  lives  of  their  captives,  and  pre- 
possessed with  the  positive  assurances  of  iEschines  and  Philokrates — 
would  have  heard  with  repugnance  any  strong  protest  against  aban- 
doning the  Phokians,  which  threatened  to  send  Antipater  home  in 
disgust  and  intercept  the  coming  peace;  the  more  so  as  Demos- 
thenes, if  he  called  in  question  the  assurances  of  iEschines  as  to  the 
projects  of  Philip,  would  have  no  positive  facts  to  produce  in  refut- 
ing them,  and  would  be  constrained  to  take  the  ground  of  mere 
skepticism  and  negation ;  of  which  a  public,  charmed  with  hopeful 
auguries  and  already  disarmed  through  the  mere  comfortable  antici- 
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pations  of  peace,  would  be  very  impatient.  Nevertheless,  we  might 
have  expected  from  a  statesman  like  Demosthenes,  that  he  would 
have  begun  his  energetic  opposition  to  the  disastrous  treaty  of  346 
B.C.,  at  that  moment  when  the  most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  por- 
tion of  it — the  abandonment  of  the  Phokians — was  first  shuffled  in. 

After  the  assembly  of  the  25th  Elaphebolion,  Antipater  adminis- 
tered the  oaths  of  peace  and  alliance  to  Athens  and  to  all  her  other 
allies  (seemingly  including  the  envoy  of  Kersobleptes)  in  the  Board- 
room of  the  Generals.  It  now  became  the  duty  of  the  ten  Athenian 
envoys,  with  one  more  from  the  confederate  synod — the  same  per- 
sons who  had  been  employed  in  the  first  embassy — to  go  and  receive 
the  oaths  from  Philip.     Let  us  see  how  this  duty  was  performed. 

The  decree  of  the  assembly,  under  which  these  envoys  held  their 
trust,  was  large  and  comprehensive.  They  were  to  receive  an  oath 
of  amity  and  alliance  with  Athens  and  her  allies,  from  Philip  as 
well  as  from  the  chief  magistrate  in  each  city  allied  with  him.  They 
were  forbidden  (by  a  curious  restriction)  to  hold  any  intercourse 
singly  and  individually  with  Philip;  but  they  were  further  enjoined, 
by  a  comprehensive  general  clause,  "to  do  anything  else  which 
might  be  within  their  power  for  the  advantage  of  Athens." — "  It  was 
our  duty  as  prudent  envoys  (says  iEschines  to  the  Athenian  people) 
to  take  a  right  measure  of  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  as  they  con- 
cerned either  you  or  Philip. "  Upon  these  rational  views  of  the  duties 
of  the  envoys,  however,  .^Eschines  unfortunately  did  not  act.  It  was 
Demosthenes  who  acted  upon  them,  and  who  insisted,  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  Antipater  and  Parmenio,  on  going  straight 
to  the  place  where  Philip  actually  was,  in  order  that  they  might 
administer  the  oath  to  him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  was  not 
only  certain  that  the  king  of  Macedon,  the  most  active  of  living  men, 
would  push  his  conquests  up  to  the  last  moment;  but  it  was  further 
known  to  iEschines  and  the  envoys  that  he  had  left  Pella  to  make 
war  against  Kersobleptes  in  Thrace,  at  the  time  when  they  returned 
from  their  first  embassy.  Moreover  on  the  day  of,  or  the  day  after, 
the  public  assembly  last  described  (that  is,  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  the 
month  Elaphebolion),  a  dispatch  had  reached  Athens  from  Chares, 
the  Athenian  commander  at  the  Hellespont,  intimating  that  Philip 
had  gained  important  advantages  in  Thrace,  had  taken  the  impor- 
tant place  called  the  Sacred  Mountain,  and  deprived  Kersobleptes  of 
great  part  of  his  kingdom.  Such  successive  conquests  on  the  part 
of  Philip  strengthened  the  reasons  for  dispatch  on  the  part  of  the 
envoys,  and  for  going  straight  to  Thrace  to  arrest  his  progress.  As 
the  peace  just  concluded  was  based  on  the  uti  possidetis,  dating  from 
clie  day  on  which  the  Macedonian  envo}rs  had  administered  the  oaths 
at  Athens — Philip  was  bound  to  restore  all  conquests  made  after 
that  day.  But  it  did  not  escape  Demosthenes  that  this  was  an  obli- 
gation which  Philip  was  likely  to  evade;  and  which  the  Athenian 
people,  bent  as  they  were  on  peace,  were  very  unlikely  to  enforce. 
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The  more  quickly  the  envoys  reached  him,  the  fewer  would  be  the 
places  in  dispute,  the  sooner  would  he  be  reduced  to  inaction — or  at 
least,  if  he  still  continued  to  act,  the  more  speedily  would  his  insin- 
cerity be  exposed. 

Impressed  with  this  necessity  for  an  immediate  interview  with 
Philip,  Demosthenes  urged  his  colleagues  to  set  out  at  once.  But 
they  resisted  his  remonstrances,  and  chose  to  remain  at  Athens; 
which,  we  may  remark,  was  probably  in  a  state  of  rejoicing  and 
festivity  in  consequence  of  the  recent  peace.  So  reckless  was  their 
procrastination  and  reluctance  to  depart,  that  on  the  third  of  the 
month  Munychion  (April — nine  days  after  the  solemnity  of  oath- 
taking  before  Antipater  and  Parmenio)  Demosthenes  made  complaint 
and  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Senate,  peremptorily  ordering  them 
to  begin  their  journey  forthwith,  and  enjoining  Proxenus,  the  Athe- 
nian commander  at  Oreus  in  Eubcea,  to  transport  them  without  delay 
to  the  place  where  Philip  was,  wherever  that  might  be.  But  though 
the  envoys  were  forced  to  leave  Athens  and  repair  to  Oreus,  nothing 
was  gained  in  respect  to  the  main  object ;  for  they,  as  well  as  Prox- 
enus, took  upon  them  to  disobey  the  express  order  of  the  Senate,  and 
never  went  to  find  Philip.  After  a  certain  stay  at  Oreus,  they  moved 
forward  by  leisurely  journeys  to  Macedonia;  where  they  remained 
inactive  at  Pella  until  the  return  of  Philip  from  Thrace,  fifty  days 
after  they  had  left  Athens. 

Had  the  envoys  done  their  duty  as  Demosthenes  recommended, 
they  might  have  reached  the  camp  of  Philip  in  Thrace  within  five 
or  six  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Athens;  had  they 
been  even  content  to  obey  the  express  orders  of  the  Senate,  they 
might  have  reached  it  within  the  same  interval  after  the  third  of 
Munychion ;  so  that  from  pure  neglect,  or  deliberate  collusion,  on 
their  part,  Philip  was  allowed  more  than  a  month  to  prosecute  his 
conquests  in  Thrace,  after  the  Athenians  on  their  side  had  sworn  to 
peace.  During  this  interval,  he  captured  Doriskus  with  several 
other  Thracian  towns;  some  of  them  garrisoned  by  Athenian  sol- 
diers; and  completely  reduced  Kersobleptes,  whose  son  he  brought 
back  as  prisoner  and  hostage.  The  manner  in  which  these  envoys, 
employed  in  an  important  mission  at  the  public  expense,  wasted  six 
weeks  of  a  critical  juncture  in  doing  nothing — and  that  too  in  defi- 
ance of  an  express  order  from  the  Senate — confirms  the  supposition 
before  stated,  and  would  even  of  itself  raise  a  strong  presumption, 
that  the  leaders  among  them  were  lending  themselves  corruptly  to 
the  schemes  of  Philip. 

The  protests  and  remonstrances  addressed  by  Demosthenes  to  his 
colleagues  became  warmer  and  more  unmeasured  as  the  delay  was 
prolonged.  His  colleagues  doubtless  grew  angry  on  their  side,  so 
that  the  harmony  of  the  embassy  was  overthrown.  iEschines  affirms 
that  none  of  the  other  envoys  would  associate  with  Demosthenes, 
either  on  the  road  or  at  the  resting-places. 
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Pella  was  now  the  center  of  hope,  fear,  and  intrigue,  for  the  entire 
Grecian  world.  Ambassadors  were  already  there  from  Thebes, 
Sparta,  Euboea,  and  Phokis ;  moreover  a  large  Macedonian  army  was 
assembled  around,  ready  for  immediate  action. 

At  length  the  Athenian  envoys,  after  so  long  a  delay  of  their  own 
making,  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Philip.  And  we  should 
have  expected  that  they  would  forthwith  perform  their  special  com- 
mission by  administering  the  oaths.  But  they  still  went  on  post- 
poning this  ceremony,  and  saying  nothiug  about  the  obligation 
incumbent  on  him,  to  restore  all  the  places  captured  since  the  day 
of  taking  the  oaths  to  Antipater  at  Athens ;  places,  which  had  now 
indeed  become  so  numerous,  through  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of 
the  envoys  themselves,  that  Philip  was  not  likely  to  yield  the  point 
even  if  demanded.  In  a  conference  held  with  his  colleagues,  ^Eschi- 
nes — assuming  credit  to  himself  for  a  view,  larger  than  that  taken 
by  them,  of  the  ambassadorial  duties — treated  the  administration  of 
the  oath  as  merely  secondary ;  he  insisted  on  the  propriety  of  address- 
ing Philip  on  the  subject  of  the  intended  expedition  to  Thermopylae 
(which  he  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking,  as  was  plain  from  the 
large  force  mustered  near  Pella),  and  exhorting  him  to  employ  it  so 
as  to  humble  Thebes  and  reconstitute  the  Boeotian  cities.  The  en- 
voys (he  said)  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  braving  any  ill-will  that 
might  be  manifested  by  the  Thebans.  Demosthenes  (according  to 
the  statement  of  iEschines)  opposed  this  recommendation — insisting 
that  the  envoys  ought  not  to  mingle  in  disputes  belonging  to  other 
parts  of  Greece,  but  to  confine  themselves  to  their  special  mission — 
and  declared  that  he  should  take  no  notice  of  Philip's  march  to 
Thermopylae.  At  length,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
among  the  envoys,  that  each  of  them,  when  called  before  Philip, 
should  say  what  he  thought  fit,  and  that  the  youngest  should  speak 
first. 

According  to  this  rule,  Demosthenes  was  first  heard,  and  delivered 
a  speech  (if  we  are  to  believe  ^Eschines)  not  only  leaving  out  all 
useful  comment  upon  the  actual  situation,  but  so  spiteful  toward  his 
colleagues,  and  so  full  of  extravagant  flattery  to  Philip,  as  to  put  the 
hearers  to  shame.  The  turn  now  came  to  iEschines,  who  repeats  in 
abridgement  his  own  long  oration  delivered  to  Philip.  We  can 
reason  upon  it  with  some  confidence,  in  our  estimate  of  iEschines, 
though  we  cannot  trust  his  reports  about  Demosthenes.  iEschines 
addressed  himself  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  Philip's  intended  expe- 
dition to  Thermopyla3.  He  exhorted  Philip  to  settle  the  controversy, 
pending  with  respect  to  the  Amphiktyons  and  the  Delphian  temple, 
by  peaceful  arbitration  and  not  by  arms.  But  if  armed  interference 
was  inevitable,  Philip  ought  carefully  to  inform  himself  of  the 
ancient  and  holy  bond  whereby  the  Amplnldyonic  synod  was  held 
together.  That  synod  consisted  of  twelve  different  nations  or  sec- 
tions of  the  Hellenic  name,  each  including  many  cities,  small  as  well 
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as  great;  each  holding  two  votes  and  no  more;  each  binding  itself 
by  an  impressive  oath,  to  uphold  and  protect  every  other  Amphik- 
tyonic  city.  Under  this  venerable  sanction,  the  Boeotian  cities,  being 
Amphiktonyic  like  the  rest,  were  entitled  to  protection  against  the 
Thebans  their  destroyers.  The  purpose  of  Philip's  expedition,  to 
restore  the  Amphiktyonio  council,  was  (iEsckines  admitted)  holy  and 
just.  He  ought  to  carry  it  through  in  the  same  spirit;  punishing  the 
individuals  originally  concerned  in  the  seizure  of  the  Delphian 
temple,  but  not  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  provided  those 
cities  were  willing  to  give  up  the  wrong-doers.  But  if  Philip  should 
go  beyond  this  point,  and  confirm  the  unjust  dominion  of  Thebes 
over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  he  would  do  wrong  on  his  own  side, 
add  to  the  number  of  his  enemies,  and  reap  no  gratitude  from  those 
whom  he  favored. 

Demosthenes,  in  his  comments  upon  this  second  embassy,  touches 
little  on  what  either  ^Eschines  or  himself  said  to  Philip.  He  pro- 
fesses to  have  gone  on  the  second  embassy  with  much  reluctance, 
having  detected  the  treacherous  purposes  of  iEschines  and  Philo- 
krates.  Nay,  he  would  have  positively  refused  to  go  (he  tells  us)  had 
he  not  bound  himself  by  a  promise  made  during  the  first  embassy,  to 
some  of  the  poor  Athenian  prisoners  in  Macedonia,  to  provide  for 
them  the  means  of  release.  He  dwells  much  upon  his  disbursements 
for  their  ransom  during  the  second  embassy,  and  his  efforts  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  Philip.  This  (he  says)  was  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  do,  as  an  individual:  in  regard  to  the  collective  proceedings  of  the 
embassy,  he  was  constantly  outvoted.  He  affirms  that  he  detected 
the  foul  play  of  ^Eschines  and  the  rest  with  Philip;  that  he  had 
written  a  dispatch  to  send  home  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it ;  that 
his  colleagues  not  only  prevented  him  from  forwarding  it,  but  sent 
another  dispatch  of  their  own  with  false  information.  Then,  he  had 
resolved  to  come  home  personally,  for  the  same  purpose,  sooner  than 
his  colleagues,  and  had  actually  hired  a  merchant-vessel — but  was 
hindered  by  Philip  from  sailing  out  of  Macedonia. 

The  general  description  here  given  by  Demosthenes,  of  his  own 
conduct  during  the  second  embassy,  is  probably  true.  Indeed  it 
coincides  substantially  with  the  statement  of  iEschines,  who  com- 
plains of  him  as  in  a  state  of  constant  and  vexatious  opposition  to 
his  colleagues.  We  must  recollect  that  Demosthenes  had  no  means 
of  knowing  what  the  particular  projects  of  Philip  really  were.  This 
was  a  secret  to  every  one  except  Philip  himself,  with  his  confiden- 
tial agents  or  partisans.  Whatever  Demosthenes  might  suspect,  he 
had  no  public  evidence  by  which  to  impress  his  suspicions  upon 
others,  or  to  counterveil  confident  assertions  on  the  favorable  side 
transmitted  home  by  his  colleagues. 

The  army  of  Philip  was  now  ready,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  southward  toward  Thessaly  and  Thermopylae.  That  pass 
was  still  held  by  the  Phokians,  with  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  auxili- 
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aries;  a  force  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  Philip's  open 
attack,  and  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  Athens  from  seaward,  if  the 
Athenians  came  to  penetrate  his  real  purposes.  It  was  therefore 
essential  to  Philip  to  keep  alive  a  certain  belief  in  the  minds  of  othera 
that  he  was  marching  southward  with  intentions  favorable  to  the 
Phokians — though  not  to  proclaim  it  in  any  such  authentic  manner 
as  to  alienate  his  actual  allies  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians.  And 
the  Athenian  envoys  were  his  most  useful  agents  in  circulating  tha 
imposture. 

Some  of  the  Macedonian  officers  round  Philip  gave  most  ex. 
plicit  assurance,  that  the  purpose  of  his  march  was  to  conquer  Thebes, 
and  reconstitute  the  Boeotian  cities.  So  far  indeed  was  this  decep- 
tion carried,  that  (according  to  iEschines)  the  Theban  envoys  in 
Macedonia,  and  the  Thebans  themselves,  became  seriously  alarmed. 
The  movements  of  Philip  were  now  the  pivot  on  which  Grecian 
affairs  turned,  and  Pella  the  scene  wherein  the  greatest  cities  in 
Greece  were  bidding  for  his  favor.  While  the  Thebans  and  Thessa- 
lians were  calling  upon  him  to  proclaim  himself  openly  Amphiktyo- 
nic  champion  against  the  Phokians — the  Phokian  envoys,  together 
with  those  from  Sparta  and  Athens,  were  endeavoring  to  enlist  him 
in  their  cause  against  Thebes.  Wishing  to  isolate  the  Phokians  from 
such  support,  Philip  made  many  tempting  promises  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian envoys;  who  on  their  side  came  to  open  quarrel,  and  indulged 
in  open  menace,  against  these  of  Thebes.  Such  was  the  disgraceful 
auction  wherein  these  once  great  states,  in  prosecution  of  their 
mutual  antipathies,  bartered  away  to  a  foreign  prince  the  dignity  of 
the  Hellenic  name  and  the  independence  of  the  Hellenic  world :  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  by  Sparta  in  her  applications  to  the  Great 
King,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  at  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas.  Amid  such  a  crowd  of  humble  petitioners 
and  expectants,  all  trembling  to  offend  him — with  the  aid  too  of 
jEschines,  Philokrates,  and  the  other  Athenian  envoys  who  con- 
sented to  play  his  game — Philip  had  little  difficulty  in  keeping  alive 
the  hopes  of  all,  and  preventing  the  formation  of  any  common  force 
or  decisive  resolution  to  resist  him. 

After  completing  his  march  southward  through  Thessaly,  ho 
reached  Pherae  near  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  of  Macedonians  and  allies.  The  Phokian  envoys  accompanied 
his  march,  and  were  treated,  if  not  as  friends,  at  least  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  appear  doubtful  whether  Philip  was  going  to  attack 
the  Phokians  or  the  Thebans.  It  was  at  Pherse  that  the  Athenian 
envoys  at  length  administered  the  oath  both  to  Philip  and  to  his 
allies.  This  was  done  the  last  thing  before  they  returned  to  Athens; 
which  city  they  reached  on  the  13th  of  the  month  Skirrophorion, 
after  an  absence  of  seventy  days,  comprising  all  the  intervening 
month  Thargelion,  and  the  remnant  (from  the  third  day)  of  the  month 
Munychion.    They  accepted,  as  representatives  of  the  allied  cities, 
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all  whom  Philip  sent  to  them;  though  Demosthenes  remarks  that 
their  instructions  directed  them  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  chief 
magistrate  in  each  city  respectively.  And  among  the  cities  whom 
they  admitted  to  take  the  oath  as  Philip's  allies,  was  comprised 
Kardia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  The  Athenians 
considered  Kardia  as  within  the  limits  of  the  Chersonese,  and  there- 
fore as  belonging  to  them. 

It  was  thus  that  the  envoys  postponed,  both  the  execution  of  their 
special  mission,  and  their  return,  until  the  last  moment,  when  Philip 
was  within  three  days'  march  of  Thermopylae.  That  they  so  post- 
poned it,  in  corrupt  connivance  with  him,  is  the  allegation  of 
Demosthenes,  sustained  by  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Philip 
was  anxious  to  come  upon  Thermopylae  by  surprise,  and  to  leave  as 
little  time  as  possible  either  to  the  Phokians  or  to  Athens  for  organ- 
izing defense.  The  oath  which  ought  to  have  been  administered  in 
Thrace — but  at  any  rate  at  Pella — was  not  taken  until  Philip  had 
got  as  near  as  possible  to  the  important  pass;  nor  had  the  envoys 
visited  one  single  city  among  his  allies  in  execution  of  their  mandate. 
And  as  iEschines  was  well  aware  that  this  would  provoke  inquiry, 
he  took  the  precaution  of  bringing  with  him  a  letter  from  Philip  to 
the  Athenian  people,  couched  in  the  most  friendly  terms ;  wherein 
Philip  took  upon  himself  any  blame  which  might  fall  upon  the 
envoys,  affirming  that  they  themselves  had  been  anxious  to  go  and 
visit  the  allied  cities,  but  that  he  had  detained  them  in  order  that 
they  might  assist  him  in  accommodating  the  difference  between  the 
cities  of  Halus  and  Pharsalus.  This  letter,  affording  further  pre- 
sumption of  the  connivance  between  the  envoys  and  Philip,  was 
besides  founded  on  a  false  pretense;  for  Halus  was  (either  at  that 
very  time  or  shortly  afterward)  conquered  by  his  arms,  given  up  to 
the  Pharsalians,  and  its  population  sold  or  expelled. 

In  administering  the  oaths  at  Pherae  to  Philip  .and  his  allies, 
JEschines  and  the  majority  of  the  Athenian  envoys  had  formally  and 
publicly  pronounced  the  Phokians  to  be  excluded  and  out  of  the 
treaty,  and  had  said  nothing  about  Kersobleptes.  This  was,  if  not 
a  departure  from  their  mandate,  at  least  a  step  beyond  it;  for  the 
Athenian  people  had  expressly  rejected  the  same  exclusion-  when 
proposed  by  Philokrates  at  Athens;  though  when  the  Macedonian 
envoy  declared  that  he  could  not  admit  the  Phokians,  the  Athenians 
had  consented  to  swear  the  treaty  without  them.  Probably  Philip 
and  his  allies  would  not  consent  to  take  the  oath,  to  Athens  and 
her  allies,  without  an  express  declaration  that  the  Phokians  were 
out  of  the  pale.  But  though  Philokrates  and  iEschines  thus  openly 
repudiated  the  Phokians,  they  still  persisted  in  affirming  that  the 
intentions  of  Philip  toward  that  people  were  highly  favorable.  They 
affirmed  this  probably  to  the  Phokians  themselves,  as  an  excuse  for 
having  pronounced  the  special  exclusion;  they  repeated  it  loudly 
and  emphatically  at  Athens,  immediately  on  their  return.     It  was 
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then  that  Demosthenes  also,  after  having  been  outvoted  and 
silenced  during  the  mission,  obtained  an  opportunity  for  making 
his  own  protest  public.  Being  among  the  senators  of  that  year,  he 
made  his  report  to  the  Senate  forthwith,  seemingly  on  the  day,  or 
the  day  next  but  one,  after  his  arrival,  before  a  large  audience  of 
private  citizens  standing  by  to  witness  so  important  a  proceeding. 
He  recounted  all  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy — recalling  the  hopes 
and  promises  under  which  .ZEschines  and  others  had  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  agree  to  the  peace — arraigning  these  envoys  as  fabrica- 
tors, in  collusion  with  Philip,  of  falsehoods  and  delusive  assurances 
— and  accusing  them  of  having  already  by  their  unwarrantable 
delays  betrayed  Kersobleptes  to  ruin.  Demosthenes  at  the  same 
time  made  known  to  the  Senate  the  near  approach  and  rapid  march 
of  Philip;  entreating  them  to  interpose  even  now  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  what  yet  remained,  the  Phoki- 
ans  and  Thermopylae,  from  being  given  up  under  the  like  treacher- 
ous fallacies.  A  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  had  been  voted,  and  were 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  be  employed  on  sudden  occasion. 
The  majority  of  the  Senate  went  decidedly  along  with  Demosthenes, 
and  passed  a  resolution  in  that  sense  to  be  submitted  to  the  public 
assembly.  So  adverse  was  this  resolution  to  the  envoys,  that  it 
neither  commended  them  nor  invited  them  to  dinner  in  the  prytan- 
eium;  an  insult  (according  to  Demosthenes)  without  any  former  pre- 
cedent. 

On  the  16th  of  the  month  Skirrophorion,  three  days  after  the 
return  of  the  envoys,  the  first  public  assembly  was  held;  where, 
according  to  usual  form,  the  resolution  just  passed  by  the  Senate  ought 
to  have  been  discussed.  But  it  was  not  even  read  to  the  assembly; 
for  immediately  on  the  opening  of  business  (so  Demosthenes  tells 
us),  iEschines  rose  and  proceeded  to  address  the  people,  who  were 
naturally  impatient  to  hear  him  before  any  one  else,  speaking  as  he 
did  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  generally.  He  said  nothing  either 
about  the  recent  statements  of  Demosthenes  before  the  Senate,  or 
the  senatorial  resolution  following,  or  even  the  past  history  of  the 
embassy — but  passed  at  once  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
coming  future.  He  acquainted  the  people  that  Philip,  having  sworn 
the  oaths  at  Pherae,  had  by  this  time  reached  Thermopylae  with  his 
army.  "But  he  comes  there  (said  iEschines)  as  the  friend  and  ally 
of  Athens,  the  protector  of  the  Phokians,  the  restorer  of  the  enslaved 
Boeotian  cities,  and  the  enemy  of  Thebes  alone.  "We  3Tour  envoys 
have  satisfied  him  that  the  Thebans  are  the  real  wrong-doers,  not 
only  in  their  oppression  toward  the  Boeotian  cities,  but  also  in 
regard  to  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  which  they  had  conspired  to 
perpetrate  earlier  than  the  Phokians.  I  (ZEschines)  exposed  in  an 
emphatic  speech  before  Philip  the  iniquities  of  the  Thebans,  for 
which  proceeding  they  have  set  a  price  on  my  life.  You  Athenians 
will  hear,  in  two  or  three  days,  without  any  trouble  of  your  own. 
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that  Philip  is  vigorously  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Thebes.  You 
will  find  that  he  will  capture  and  break  up  that  city — that  he  will 
exact  from  the  Thebans  compensation  for  the  treasure  ravished  from 
Delphi — and  that  he  will  restore  the  subjugated  communities  of 
Platsea  and  Thespise.  Nay  more,  you  will  hear  of  benefits  still  more 
direct,  which  we,  have  determined  Philip  to  confer  upon  you,  but 
which  it  would  not  be  prudent  as  yet  to  particularize.  Eubcea  will 
be  restored  to  you  as  a  compensation  for  Amphipolis:  the  Eubceans 
have  already  expressed  the  greatest  alarm  at  the  confidential  relations 
between  Athens  and  Philip,  and  the  probability  of  his  ceding  to  you 
their  island.  There  are  other  matters  too,  on  which  I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  out  fully,  because  I  have  false  friends  even  among  my  own 
colleagues. "  These  last  ambiguous  allusions  were  generally  under- 
stood, and  proclaimed  by  the  persons  round  the  orator,  to  refer  to 
Oropus,  the  ancient  possession  of  Athens,  now  in  the  hands  of 
Thebes.  Such  glowing  promises,  of  benefits  to  come,  were  proba- 
bly crowned  by  the  announcement,  more  worthy  of  credit,  that 
Philip  had  engaged  to  send  back  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  by  the 
coming  Panathenaic  festival,  which  fell  during  the  next  month 
Hekatombaeon. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Athenians,  on  hearing  iEschines,  was 
that  of  surprise,  alarm,  and  displeasure,  at  the  unforseen  vicinity  of 
Philip;  which  left  no  time  for  deliberation,  and  scarcely  the  mini 
mum  of  time  for  instant  precautionary  occupation  of  Thermopylae, 
if  such  a  step  were  deemed  necessary.  But  the  sequel  of  the  speech 
— proclaiming  to  them  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  such  favorable 
results,  together  with  the  gratification  of  their  antipathy  against 
Thebes — effaced  this  sentiment,  and  filled  them  with  agreeable  pros- 
pects. It  was  in  vain  that  Demosthenes  rose  to  reply,  arraigned 
the  assurances  as  fallacious,  and  tried  to  bring  forward  the  same 
statement  as  had  already  prevailed  with  the  Senate.  The  people 
refused  to  hear  him;  Philokrates  with  the  other  friends  of  .zEschines 
hooted  him  off;  and  the  majority  were  so  full  of  the  satisfactory 
prospect  opened  to  them,  that  all  mistrust  or  impeachment  of  its 
truth  appeared  spiteful  and  vexatious.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
these  were  the  same  promises  previously  made  to  them  by  Philo- 
krates and  others,  nearly  three  months  before,  when  the  peace  with 
Philip  was  first  voted.  The  immediate  accomplishment  of  them 
was  now  again  promised  on  the  same  authority — by  envoys  who 
had  communicated  a  second  time  with  Philip,  and  thus  had  further 
means  of  information — so  that  the  comfortable  anticipation  previ- 
ously raised  was  confirmed  and  strengthened.  No  one  thought  of 
the  danger  of  admitting  Philip  within  Thermopylae,  when  the  pur- 
pose, of  his  coining  was  understood  to  be  the  protection  of  the  Pho- 
kians,  and  the  punishment  of  the  hated  Thebans.  Demosthenes  was 
scarcely  allowed  even  to  make  a  protest,  or  to  disclaim  responsibility 
as  to  the  result.     ./Eschines  triumphantly  assumed  the  responsibility 
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to  himself;  while  Philokrates  amused  the  people  by  saying — "No 
wonder,  Athenians,  that  Demosthenes  and  I  should  not  think  alike. 
He  is  an  ungenial  water-drinker;  I  am  fond  of  wine. " 

It  was  during  this  temper  of  the  assembly  that  the  letter  of  Philip, 
brought  by  the  envoys,  was  produced  and  read.  His  abundant  ex- 
pressions of  regard,  and  promises  of  future  benefit,  to  Athens,  were 
warmly  applauded;  while,  prepossessed  as  the  hearers  were,  none  of 
them  discerned,  nor  was  any  speaker  permitted  to  point  out,  that 
these  expressions  were  thoroughly  vague  and  general,  and  that  not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  Thebans  or  the  Phokians.  Philokrates  next 
proposed  a  decree,  extolling  Philip  for  his  just  and  beneficent  prom- 
ises— providing  that  the  peace  and  alliance  with  him  should  be 
extended,  not  merely  to  the  existing  Athenians,  but  also  to  their 
posterity — and  enacting  that  if  the  Phokians  should  still  refuse  to 
yield  possession  of  the  Delphian  temple  to  the  Amphiktyons,  the 
people  of  Athens  would  compel  them  to  do  so  by  armed  interven- 
tion. 

During  the  few  days  immediately  succeeding  the  return  of  the  envoys 
to  Athens  on  the  (13th  of  Skirrophorion),  Philip  wrote  two  successive 
letters  inviting  the  Athenian  troops  to  join  him  forthwith  at  Ther- 
mopylae. Probably  these  were  sent  at  the  moment  when  Phalaekus, 
the  Phokian  leader  at  that  pass,  answered  his  first  summons  by  a 
negative  reply.  The  two  letters  must  have  been  dispatched  one 
immediately  after  the  other,  betraying  considerable  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  Philip,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  He  could  not 
be  at  first  certain  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  his  unforeseen 
arrival  at  Thermopylae  on  the  public  mind  at  Athens.  In  spite  of 
all  the  persuasions  of  iEschines  and  Philokrates,  the  Athenians 
might  conceive  so  much  alarm  as  to  obstruct  his  admission  within 
that  important  barrier,  while  Phalaekus  and  the  Phokians,  having  a 
powerful  mercenary  force,  competent,  even  unaided,  to  a  resistance 
of  some  length,  were  sure  to  attempt  resistance  if  any  hope  of  aid 
were  held  out  to  them  from  Athens.  Moreover  it  would  be  difficult 
for  Philip  to  carry  on  prolonged  military  operations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood from  the  want  provisions,  the  lands  having  been  unsown 
through  the  continued  antecedent  war,  and  the  Athenian  triremes 
being  at  hand  to  intercept  his  supplies  by  sea.  Hence  it  was  impor- 
tant to  him  to  keep  the  Athenians  in  illusion  and  quiescence  for  the 
moment,  to  which  purpose  his  letters  were  well  adapted  in  which- 
ever way  they  were  taken.  If  the  Athenians  came  to  Thermopylae, 
they  would  come  as  his  allies,  not  as  allies  of  the  Phokians.  Not 
only  they  would  be  in  the  midst  of  his  superior  force,  and  therefore 
as  it  were  hostages,  but  they  would  be  removed  from  contact  with 
the  Phokians,  and  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  latter  an  additional 
force  of  intimidation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Athenians  deter- 
mined not  to  come,  they  would  at  any  rate  interpret  his  desire  for 
their  presence  as  a  proof  that  he  contemplated  no  purposes  at  variance 
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■with  their  wishes  and  interests,  and  would  trust  the  assurances,  given 
by  ^Eschines  and  his  other  partisans  at  Athens,  that  he  secretly 
meant  well  toward  the  Phokians.  This  last  alternative  was  what 
Philip  both  desired  and  anticipated.  He  wished  only  to  deprive  the 
Phokians  of  all  chance  of  aid  from  Athens,  and  to  be  left  to  deal 
with  them  himself.  His  letters  served  to  blind  the  Athenian  public, 
but  his  partisans  took  care  not  to  move  the  assembly  to  a  direct  com- 
pliance with  their  invitation.  Indeed  the  proposal  of  such  an  expe- 
dition (beside  the  standing  dislike  of  the  citizens  toward  military 
service)  would  have  been  singularly  repulsive,  seeing  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  have  had  to  appear,  ostensibly  at  least,  in  arms  against 
their  Phokian  allies.  The  conditional  menace  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  against  the  Phokians  (in  case  of  refusal  to  surrender  the 
temple  to  the  Amphiktyons),  decreed  on  the  motion  of  Philokrates, 
was  in  itself  sufficiently  harsh,  against  allies  of  ten  years'  standing, 
and  was  tantamount  at  least  to  a  declaration  that  Athens  would  not 
interfere  on  their  behalf;  which  was  all  that  Philip  wanted. 

Among  the  hearers  of  these  debates  at  Athens  were  deputies  from 
these  very  Phokians,  whose  fate  now  hung  in  suspense.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  during  the  preceding  September,  while  the 
Phokians  were  torn  by  intestine  dissensions,  Phalaekus,  the  chief  ol 
the  mercenaries,  had  repudiated  aid  (invited  by  his  Phokian  oppon- 
ents) both  from  Athens  and  Sparta,  feeling  strong  enough  to  hold 
Thermopylae  by  his  own  force.  During  the  intervening  months, 
however,  both  his  strength  and  his  pride  had  declined.  Though  he 
still  occupied  Thermopylae  with  8,000  'or  10,000  mercenaries,  and 
still  retained  superiority  over  Thebes,  with  possession  of  Orchome- 
nus,  Koroneia,  and  other  places  taken  from  the  Thebans,  yet  his 
financial  resources  had  become  so  insufficient  for  a  numerous  force, 
and  the  soldiers  had  grown  so  disorderly  from  want  of  regular  pay, 
that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  invite  aid  from  Sparta,  during  the 
spring,  while  Athens  was  deserting  the  Phokians  to  make  terms  with 
Philip.  Archidamus  accordingly  came  to  Thermopylae,  with  1000 
Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries.  The  defensive  force  thus  assembled  was 
amply  sufficient  against  Philip  by  land;  but  that  important  pass 
could  not  be  held  without  the  co-operation  of  a  superior  fleet  at  sea. 
Now  the  Phokians  had  powerful  enemies  even  within  the  pass — the 
Thebans;  and  there  was  no  obstacle,  except  the  Athenian  fleet  under 
Proxenus  at  Oreus,  to  prevent  Philip  from  landing  troops  in  the 
rear  of  Thermopylae,  joining  the  Thebans,  and  making  himself  mas- 
ter of  Phokis  from  the  side  toward  Bceotia. 

To  the  safety  of  the  Phokians,  therefore,  the  continued  maritime 
protection  of  Athens  was  indispensable;  and  they  doubtless  watched 
with  trembling  anxiety  the  deceitful  phases  of  Athenian  diplomacy 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  347-346  B.C.  Their  deputies  must 
have  been  present  at  Athens  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  and 
sworn  in  March,  346  B.C.    Though  compelled  to  endure  not  only  the 
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refusal  of  Antipater  excluding  them  from  the  oath,  but  also  the  con- 
sent of  their  Athenian  allies,  tacitly  acted  upon  without  being  for- 
mally announced,  to  take  the  oath  without  them,  they  nevertheless 
heard  the  assurances,  confidently  addressed  by  Philokrates  and 
./Eschines  to  the  people,  that  this  refusal  was  a  mere  feint  to  deceive 
the  Thessalians  and  Thebans,  that  Philip  would  stand  forward  as 
the  protector  of  the  Phokians,  and  that  all  his  real  hostile  purposes 
were  directed  against  Thebes.  How  the  Phokians  interpreted  such 
tortuous  and  contradictory  policy  we  are  not  told.  But  their  fate 
hung  upon  the  determination  of  Athens;  and  during  the  time  when 
the  Ten  Athenian  envoys  were  negotiating  or  intriguing  with  Philip 
at  Pella,  Phokian  envoys  were  there  also  trying  to  establish  some 
understanding  with  Philip,  through  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian 
support.  Both  Philip  and  JEschines  probably  amused  them  with 
favorable  promises.  And  though,  when  the  oaths  were  at  last 
administered  to  Philip  at  Pherae,  the  Phokians  were  formally  pro- 
nounced to  be  excluded ;  still  the  fair  words  of  iEschines,  and  his 
assurances  of  Philip's  good  intentions  toward  them,  were  not  dis- 
continued. 

While  Philip  marched  straight  from  Pherae  to  Thermopylae,  and 
while  the  Athenian  envoys  returned  to  Athens,  Phokian  deputies 
visited  Athens  also,  to  learn  the  last  determination  of  the  Athenian 
people,  upon  which  their  own  destiny  turned.  Though  Philip,  on 
reaching  the  neighborhood  of  Thermopylae,  summoned  the  Phokian 
leader  Phalaekus  to  surrender  the  pass,  and  offered  him  terms,  Phalse- 
kus  would  make  no  reply  until  his  deputies  returned  from  Athens. 
These  deputies,  present  at  the  public  assembly  of  the  16th  Skirro- 
phorion,  heard  the  same  fallacious  assurances  as  before,  respecting 
Philip's  designs,  repeated  by  Philokrates  and  iEschines  with  unabated 
impudence,  and  still  accepted  by  the  people.  But  they  also  heard,  in 
the  very  same  assembly,  the  decree  proposed  by  Philokrates  and 
adopted,  that  unless  the  Phokians  restored  the  Delphian  temple  forth- 
with to  the  Amphiktyons,  the  Athenian  people  would  compel  them 
to  do  so  by  armed  force.  If  the  Phokians  still  cherished  hopes,  this 
conditional  declaration  of  war,  from  a  city  which  still  continued  in 
name  to  be  their  ally,  opened  their  eyes,  and  satisfied  them  that  no 
hope  was  left  except  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  Philip. 
To  defend  Thermopylae  successfully  without  Athens — much  more 
against  Athens — was  impracticable. 

Leaving  Athens  after  the  assembly  of  the  16th  Skirrophorion,  the 
Phokian  deputies  carried  back  the  tidings  of  what  had  passed  to  Pha- 
laekus, whom  they  reached  at  Nikaea  near  Thermopylae  about  the  20th 
of  the  same  month.  Three  days  afterward,  Phalaekus,  with  his  power- 
ful army  of  8,000  or  10, 000  mercenary  infantry  and  lOOOcavalry,  had 
concluded  a  convention  with  Philip.  The  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries, 
perceiving  the  insincere  policy  of  Athens  and  the  certain  ruin  of  the 
Phokians,  had  gone  away  a  little  before.    It  was  stipulated  in  the 
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convention  that  Phalaekus  should  evacuate  the  territory,  and  retire 
wherever  else  he  pleased,  with  his  entire  mercenary  force  and  with 
all  such  Phokians  as  chose  to  accompany  him.  The  remaining 
natives  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

All  the  towns  in  Phokis,  twenty-two  in  number,  together  with  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Philip ;  all  surren- 
dering at  discretion;  all  without  resistance.  The  moment  Philip 
was  thus  master  of  the  country,  he  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
Thebans,  and  proclaimed  his  purpose  of  acting  thoroughly  upon 
their  policy;  of  transferring  to  them  a  considerable  portion  of  Phokis; 
of  restoring  to  them  Orchomenus,  Korsiae,  and  Koroneia,  Boeotian 
towns  which  the  Phokians  had  taken  from  them;  and  of  keeping  the 
rest  of  Bceotia  in  their  dependence,  just  as  he  found  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians,  after  having  passed  the  decree 
above  mentioned,  reappointed  (in  the  very  same  assembly  of  the  16th 
Skirrophorion — June)  the  same  ten  envoys  to  carry  intelligence  of  it 
to  Philip,  and  to  be  witnesses  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  splendid 
promises  made  in  his  name.  But  Demosthenes  immediately  swore 
off,  and  refused  to  serve ;  while  ^Eschines,  though  he  did  not  swear 
off,  was  nevertheless  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  unable  to  go. 
This  at  least  is  his  own  statement;  though  Demosthenes  affirms,  that 
the  illness  was  a  mere  concerted  pretense,  in  order  that  iEschines 
might  remain  at  home  to  counterwork  any  reaction  of  public  feeling 
at  Athens  likely  to  arise  on  the  arrival  of  the  bad  news,  which 
iEschines  knew  to  be  at  hand,  from  Phokis.  Others  having  been 
chosen  in  place  of  ./Eschines  and  Demosthenes,  the  ten  envoys  set 
out  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Chalkis  in  Eubcea.  It  was  there  that  they 
learned  the  fatal  intelligence  from  the  mainland  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Eubcean  strait.  On  the  23d  of  Skirrophorion,  Phalaekus  and  all 
the  Phokian  towns  had  surrendered ;  Philip  was  master  of  Ther- 
mopylae, had  joined  his  forces  with  the  Thebans,  and  proclaimed  an 
unqualified  philo-Theban  policy;  on  the  27th  of  Skirrophorion, 
Derkyllus,  one  of  the  envoys,  arrived  in  haste  back  at  Athens,  hav- 
ing stopped  short  in  his  mission  on  hearing  the  facts. 

At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  people  were  holding  an  assem- 
bly in  the  Peiraeus,  on  matters  connected  with  the  docks  and  arsenal; 
and  to  this  assembly,  actually  sitting,  Derkyllus  made  his  unexpected 
report.  The  shock  to  the  public  of  Athens  was  prodigious.  Not 
only  were  all  their  splendid  anticipations  of  anti-Theban  policy  from 
Philip  (hitherto  believed  and  welcomed  by  the  people  on  the  positive 
assurances  of  Philokrates  and  iEschines)  now  dashed  to  the  ground 
— not  only  were  the  Athenians  smitten  with  the  consciousness  that  they 
had  been  overreached  by  Philip,  that  they  had  played  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies  the  Thebans,  and  that  they  had  betrayed  their  allies 
the  Phokians  to  ruin — but  they  felt  also  that  they  had  yielded  up  Ther- 
mopylae, the  defense  at  once  of  Attica  and  of  Greece,  and  that  the  road 
to  Athena  lay  open  to  their  worst  enemies  the  Thebans,  now  aided  by 
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Macedonian  force.  Under  this  pressure  of  surprise,  sorrow,  and 
terror,  the  Athenians,  on  the  motion  of  Kallisthenes,  passed  these 
votes — To  put  the  Peirseas,  as  well  as  the  fortresses  throughout 
Attica,  in  immediate  defense — To  bring  within  these  walls  for  safety 
all  the  women  and  children,  and  all  the  movable  property,  now 
spread  abroad  in  Attica — To  celebrate  the  approaching  festival  of 
the  Herakleia,  not  in  the  country,  as  was  usual,  but  in  the  interior  of 
Athens. 

Such  were  the  significant  votes,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  passed 
at  Athens  since  the  Peloponnesian  war,  attesting  the  terrible  reaction 
of  feeling  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  disastrous  news  from  Phokis. 
^Eschines  had  now  recovered  from  his  indisposition  ;  or  (if  we  are 
to  believe  Demosthenes)  found  it  convenient  to  lay  aside  the  pre- 
tense. He  set  out  as  self-appointed  envoy,  without  any  new  nomina- 
tion by  the  people — probably  with  such  of  the  Ten  as  were  favorable 
to  his  views — to  Philip  and  to  the  joint  Macedonian  and  Theban 
army  in  Phokis.  And  what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  he  took  his 
journey  thither  through  Thebes  itself  ;  though  his  speeches  and  his 
policy  had  been  for  months  past  (according  to  his  own  statement) 
violently  anti-Theban  ;  and  though  he  had  affirmed  (this  however 
rests  upon  the  testimony  of  his  rival)  that  the  Thebans  had  set  a 
price  upon  his  head.  Having  joined  Philip,  ^Eschines  took  part  in 
the  festive  sacrifices  and  solemn  poeans  celebrated  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  in  commemoration  and  thanksgiv- 
ing for  their  easy,  though  long  deferred  triumph  over  the  Phokians, 
and  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Ten-Years  Sacred  War. 

Shortly  after  Philip  had  become  master  of  Thermopylae  and  Pho- 
kis, he  communicated  his  success  in  a  letter  to  the  Athenians.  His 
letter  betokened  a  full  consciousness  of  the  fear  and  repugnance 
which  his  recent  unexpected  proceedings  had  excited  at  Athens;  but 
in  other  respects,  it  was  conciliatory  and  even  seductive;  expressing 
great  regard  for  them  as  his  sworn  allies,  and  promising  again  that 
they  should  reap  solid  fruits  from  the  alliance.  It  allayed  that  keen 
apprehension  of  Macedonian  and  Theban  attack,  which  had  induced 
the  Athenians  recently  to  sanction  the  precautionary  measures  pro- 
posed by  Kallisthenes.  In  his  subsequent  communications  also  with 
Athens,  Philip  found  his  advantage  in  continuing  to  profess  the  same 
friendship  and  to  intersperse  similar  promises;  which,  when  enlarged 
upon  by  his  partisans  in  the  assembly,  contributed  to  please  the 
Athenians  and  lull  them  into  repose,  thus  enabling  him  to  carry  on 
without  opposition  real  measures  of  an  insidious  or  hostile  character. 
Even  shortly  after  Philip's  passage  of  Thermopyla3,  when  he  was  in 
full  co-operation  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  ^Eschines  boldly 

i'ustified  him  by  the  assertion,  that  these  Thebans  and  Thessalians 
Lad  been  too  strong  for  him,  and  had  constrained  him  against  his 
will  to  act  on  their  policy,  both  to  the  ruin  of  the  Phokians  and  to 
the  offense  of  Athens.    And  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  restoration  oi: 
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the  prisoners  taken  at  Olyntlms,  which  must  soon  have  occurred, 
diffused  a  lively  satisfaction  at  Athens,  and  tended  for  the  time  to 
countervail  the  mortifying  public  results  of  her  recent  policy. 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  Phokis,  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force 
of  Macedonians  and  Thebans,  Philip  restored  the  Delphian  temple  to 
its  inhabitants,  and  convoked  anew  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly, 
which  had  not  met  since  the  seizure  of  the  temple  by  Philomelus. 
The  Amphiktyons  reassembled  under  feelings  of  vindictive  antipathy 
against  the  Phokians,  and  of  unqualified  devotion  to  Philip.  Their 
first  vote  was  to  dispossess  the  Phokians  of  their  place  in  the  assem- 
bly as  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  Amphiktyonic  races,  and  to  confer 
upon  Philip  the  place  and  two  votes  (each  of  the  twelve  races  had 
two  votes)  thus  left  vacant.  All  the  rights  to  which  the  Phokians 
laid  claim  over  the  Delphian  temple  were  formally  cancelled.  All 
the  towns  in  Phokis,  twenty-two  in  number,  were  dismantled  and 
broken  up  into  villages.  Abae  alone  was  spared;  being  preserved  by 
its  ancient  and  oracular  temple  of  Apollo,  and  by  the  fact  that  its 
inhabitants  had  taken  no  part  in  the  spoliation  of  Delphi.  No  vil- 
lage was  allowed  to  contain  more  than  fifty  houses,  nor  to  be  nearer 
to  another  than  a  minimum  distance  of  one  furlong.  Under  such 
restriction,  the  Phokians  were  still  allowed  to  possess  and  cultivate 
their  territory,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  frontier 
transferred  to  the  Thebans;  but  they  were  required  to  pay  to  the 
Delphian  temple  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  talents,  until  the  wealth 
taken  away  should  have  been  made  good.  The  horses  of  the  Phoki- 
ans were  directed  to  be  sold;  their  arms  were  to  be  cast  down  the 
precipices  of  Parnassus,  or  burnt.  Such  Phokians  as  had  partici- 
pated individually  in  the  spoliation,  were  proclaimed  accursed,  and 
rendered  liable  to  arrest  wherever  they  were  found. 

By  the  same  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  further,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, as  having  been  allies  of  the  Phokians,  were  dispossessed  of  their 
franchise,  that  is,  of  their  right  to  concur  in  the  Amphiktyonic  suf- 
frage of  the  Dorian  nation.  This  vote  probably  emanated  from  the 
political  antipathies  of  the  Argeians  and  Messenians. 

The  sentence,  rigorous  as  it  is,  pronounced  by  the  Amphiktyons 
against  the  Phokians,  was  merciful  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
propositions  made  in  the  assembly.  The  (Etaeans  went  so  far  as  to 
propose,  that  all  the  Phokians  of  military  age  should  be  cast  down 
the  precipice;  and  ^Eschines  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having 
induced  the  assembly  to  hear  their  defense,  and  thereby  preserved 
their  lives.  But  though  the  terms  of  the  sentence  may  have  been 
thus  softened,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  execution  of  it  by  Thebans, 
Thessalians,  and  other  foreigners  quartered  on  the  country — all  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Phokian  name,  and  giving  vent  to  their  antipathies 
under  the  mask  of  pious  indignation  against  sacrilege — went  far  be- 
yond the  literal  terms  in  active  cruelty.  That  the  Phokians  were 
stripped  and  slain — that  children  were  torn  from  their  parents,  wives 
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from  their  husbands,  and  the  images  of  the  gods  from  their  temples  — 
that  Philip  took  for  himself  the  lion's  share  of  the  plunder  and  mov- 
able property — all  these  are  facts  naturally  to  be  expected,  as  inci- 
dental to  the  violent  measure  of  breaking  up  the  cities  and  scattering 
the  inhabitants.  Of  those,  however,  who  had  taken  known  part  in 
the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  the  greater  number  went  into  exile  with 
Phalaekus;  and  not  they  alone,  but  even  all  such  of  the  moderate  and 
meritorious  citizens  as  could  find  means  to  emigrate.  Many  of  them 
obtained  shelter  at  Athens.  The  poorer  Phokians  remained  at  home 
by  necessity.  But  such  was  the  destruction  inflicted  by  the  conquer- 
ors, that  even  two  or  three  years  afterward,  when  Demosthenes  and 
other  Athenian  envoys  passed  through  the  country  in  their  way  to 
the  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Delphi,  they  saw  nothing  but  evidences 
of  misery;  old  men,  women,  and  little  children,  without  adults — ■ 
ruined  houses,  impoverished  villages,  half-cultivated  fields.  Well 
might  Demosthenes  say  that  events  more  terrific  and  momentous  had 
never  occurred  in  the  Grecian  world,  either  in  his  own  time  or  in  that 
of  his  predecessors. 

It  was  but  two  years  since  the  conquest  and  ruin  of  Olynthus,  and 
of  thirty-two  Chalkidic  Grecian  cities  besides,  had  spread  abroad 
everywhere  the  terrors  and  majesty  of  Philip's  name.  But  he  was 
now  exalted  to  a  still  higher  pinnacle,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
kians, the  capture  of  Thermopylae,  and  the  sight  of  a  permanent 
Macedonian  garrison,  occupying  from  henceforward  Nikaea  and  other 
places  commanding  the  pass.  He  was  extolled  as  restorer  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  as  avenging  champion  of  the  Delphian 
god,  against  the  sacrilegious  Phokians.  That  he  should  have  ac- 
quired possession  of  an  unassailable  pass,  dismissed  the  formidable 
force  of  Phalaekus,  and  become  master  of  the  twenty- two  Phokian 
cities,  all  without  striking  a  blow — was  accounted  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  his  exploits.  It  strengthened  more  than  ever  the  prestige 
of  his  constant  good  fortune.  Having  been  now,  by  the  vote  of  the 
Amphiktyons,  invested  with  the  right  of  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  pre- 
vious^ exercised  by  the  Phokians,  he  acquired  a  new  Hellenic  rank, 
with  increased  facilities  for  encroachment  and  predominance  in  Hel- 
lenic affairs.  Moreover,  in  the  month  of  August,  346  B.C.,  about  two 
months  after  the  surrender  of  Phokis  to  Philip,  the  season  recurring 
for  celebrating  the  great  Pythian  festival,  after  the  usual  interval  of 
four  years,  the  Amphiktyons  conferred  upon  Philip  the  signal  honor 
of  nominating  him  president  to  celebrate  this  festival,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians;  an  honorary  pre-eminence,  which 
ranked  among  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  ambitious  Grecian  despots, 
and  which  Jason  of  Pherae  had  prepared  to  appropriate  for  himself 
twenty-four  years  before,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  assassinated. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  indignant  at  the 
unexpected  prostration  of  their  hopes  and  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
allies,  refused  to  send  deputies  to  the  Amphiktyons — affected  even  to 
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disregard  the  assembly  as  irregular — and  refrained  from  dispatching 
their  sacred  legation  as  usual,  to  sacrifice  at  the  Pythian  festival. 
The  Amphiktyonic  vote  did  not  the  less  pass;  without  the  concur- 
rence, indeed,  either  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  yet  with  the  hearty 
support  not  only  of  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  but  also  of  Argeians, 
Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  all  those  who  counted  upon  Philip  as  a 
probable  auxiliary  against  their  dangerous  Spartan  neighbor.  And 
when  envoys  from  Philip  and  from  the  Thessalians  arrived  at  Athens, 
notifying  that  he  had  been  invested  with  the  Amphiktyonic  suffrage, 
and  inviting  the  concurrence  of  Athens  in  his  reception,  prudential 
considerations  obliged  the  Athenians,  though  against  their  feelings, 
to  pass  a  vote  of  concurrence*  Even  Demosthenes  was  afraid  to 
break  the  recent  peace,  however  inglorious,  and  to  draw  upon  Athens 
a  general  Amphiktyonic  war,  headed  by  the  king  of  Macedon. 

Here,  then,  was  a  momentous  political  change  doubly  fatal  to  the 
Hellenic  world:  first,  in  the  new  position  of  Philip  both  as  master  of 
the  keys  of  Greece  and  as  recognized  Amphiktyonic  leader,  with 
means  of  direct  access  and  influence  even  on  the  inmost  cities  of 
Peloponnesus;  next,  in  the  lowered  banner  and  uncovered  frontier  of 
Athens,  disgraced  by  the  betrayal  both  of  her  Phokian  allies  and  of 
the  general  safety  of  Greece,  and  recompensed  only  in  so  far  as  she 
regained  her  captives. 

How  came  the  Athenians  to  sanction  a  peace  at  once  dishonorable 
and  ruinous,  yielding  to  Philip  that  important  pass,  the  common 
rampart  of  Attica  and  of  Southern  Greece,  which  he  could  never 
have  carried  in  war  at  the  point  of  the  sword?  Doubtless  the  expla- 
nation of  this  proceeding  is  to  be  found,  partly,  in  the  general  state 
of  the  Athenian  mind ;  repugnance  to  military  cost  and  effort — sick- 
ness and  shame  at  their  past  war  with  Philip — alarm  from  the  pro- 
digious success  of  his  arms — and  pressing  anxiety  to  recover  the  cap- 
tives taken  at  Olynthus.  But  the  feelings  here  noticed,  powerful  as 
they  were,  would  not  have  ended  in  such  a  peace,  had  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  deliberate  dishonesty  of  iEschines  and  a  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  who  deceived  their  countrymen  with  a  tissue  of 
false  assurances  as  to  the  purposes  of  Philip,  and  delayed  their  pro- 
ceedings on  the  second  embassy  in  such  manner  that  he  was  actually 
at  Thermopylae  before  the  real  danger  of  the  pass  was  known  at  Athens. 

Making  all  just  allowance  for  mistrust  of  Demosthenes  as  a  wit- 
ness, there  appears  in  the  admissions  of  iEschines  himself  sufficient 
evidence  of  corruption.  His  reply  to  Demosthenes,  though  success- 
fully meeting  some  collaterial  aggravations,  seldom  touches,  and  never 
repels,  the  main  articles  of  impeachment  against  himself.  The 
dilatory  measures  of  the  second  embassy — the  postponement  of  the 
oath-taking  until  Philip  was  within  three  days'  march  of  Ther- 
mopylae— the  keeping  back  of  information  about  the  danger  of  that 
pass,  until  the  Athenians  were  left  without  leisure  for  deliberating  on 
the  conjuncture — all  these  grave  charges  remain  without  denial  or  justi- 
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fication.  The  refusal  to  depart  at  once  on  the  second  embassy,  and 
to  go  straight  to  Philip  m  Thrace  for  the  protection  of  Kersobleptes. 
is  indeed  explained,  but  in  a  manner  which  makes  the  case  rather 
worse  than  better.  And  the  gravest  matter  of  all — the  false  assur- 
ances given  to  the  Athenian  public  respecting  Philip's  purposes — are 
plainly  admitted  by  iEschines. 

In  regard  to  these  public  assurances  given  by  iEschines  about 
Philip's  intentions,  corrupt  mendacity  appears  to  me  the  only  suppo- 
sition admissible.  There  is  nothing,  even  in  his  own  account,  to 
explain  how  he  came  to  be  beguiled  into  such  flagrant  misjudgment; 
while  the  hypothesis  of  honest  error  is  yet  refuted  by  his  own  sub- 
sequent conduct.  "If  (argues  Demosthenes)  iEschines  had  been 
sincerely  misled  by  Philip,  so  as  to  pledge  his  own  veracity  and  char- 
acter to  the  truth  of  positive  assurances  given  publicly  before  his 
countrymen,  respecting  of  Philip's  designs — then  on  finding  that 
the  result  belied  him,  and  that  he  had  fatally  misled  those  whom  he 
undertook  to  guide,  he  would  be  smitten  with  compunction,  and 
would  in  particular  abominate  the  name  of  Philip  as  one  who  had  dis- 
graced him  and  made  him  an  unconscious  instrument  of  treachery. 
But  the  fact  has  been  totally  otherwise;  immediately  after  the  peace, 
iEschines  visited  Philip  to  share  his  triumph,  and  has  been  ever  since 
his  avowed  partisan  and  advocate."  Such  conduct  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  honest  mistake,  and  goes  to  prove — what  the 
proceedings  of  the  second  embassy  all  bear  out — that  iEschines  was 
the  hired  agent  of  Philip  for  deliberately  deceiving  his  countrymen 
with  gross  falsehood.  Even  as  reported  by  himself,  the  language  of 
JEschines  betokens  his  ready  surrender  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  his 
recognition  of  Philip  as  a  master;  for  he  gives  not  only  his  consent, 
but  his  approbation,  to  the  entry  of  Philip  within  Thermopylae,  only 
exhorting  him,  when  he  comes  there,  to  act  against  Thebes  and  in 
defense  of  the  Boeotian  cities.  This,  in  an  Athenian  envoy,  argues 
a  blindness  little  short  of  treason.  The  irreparable  misfortune,  both 
for  Athens  and  for  free  Greece  generally,  was  to  bring  Philip  within 
Thermopylae,  with  power  sufficient  to  put  down  Thebes  and  recon- 
stitute Bceotia — even  if  it  could  have  been  made  sure  that  such  would 
be  the  first  employment  of  his  power.  The  same  negotiator,  who  had 
begun  his  mission  by  the  preposterous  flourish  of  calling  upon  Philip 
to  give  up  Amphipolis,  ended  by  treacherously  handing  over  to  him 
a  new  conquest  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  acquired.  Ther- 
mopylae, betrayed  once  before  by  Ephialtes  the  Malian  to  Xerxes, 
was  now  betrayed  a  second  time  by  the  Athenian  envoys  to  an  extra- 
Hellenic  power  yet  more  formidable. 

The  ruinous  peace  of  346  b.c.  was  thus  brought  upon  Athens  not 
simply  by  mistaken  impulses  of  her  own,  butalso  by  the  corruption  of 
^Eschines  and  the  major  part  of  her  envoys.  Demosthenes  had  certainly 
no  hand  in  the  result.  He  stood  in  decided  opposition  to  the  majority 
of  the  envoys;  a  fact  manifest  as  well  from  his  own  assurances,  aa 
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from  the  complaints  vented  against  him,  as  a  colleague  insupportably 
troublesome  by  iEschines.  Demosthenes  affirms  too,  that  after  fruit- 
less opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  majority,  he  tried  to  make  known 
their  misconduct  to  his  countrymen  at  home  both  by  personal  return 
and  by  letter;  and  that  in  both  cases  his  attempts  were  frustrated. 
Whether  he  did  all  that  he  could  toward  this  object,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined; but  we  find  no  proof  of  any  shortcomings.  The  only  point 
upon  which  Demonsthenes  appears  open, to  censure  is,  on  his  omis- 
sion to  protest  emphatically  during  the  debates  of  the  month  El  a- 
phebolion  at  Athens,  when  the  Phokians  were  first  practically  excluded 
from  the  treaty.  I  discover  no  other  fault  established  on  probable 
grounds  against  him,  amid  the  multifarious  accusations,  chiefly  per- 
sonal and  foreign  to  the  main  issue,  preferred  by  his  opponent. 

Respecting  Philokrates — the  actual  mover,  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly, of  all  the  important  resolutions  tending  to  bring  about  this  peace 
— we  learn,  that  being  impeached  by  Hyperides  not  long  afterward, 
he  retired  from  Athens  without  standing  trial,  and  was  condemned 
in  his  absence.  Both  he  and  iEschines  (so  Demosthenes  asserts)  had 
received  from  Philip  bribes  and  grants  out  of  the  spoils  of  Olynthus ; 
and  Philokrates,  especially,  displayed  his  newly-acquired  wealth  at 
Athens  with  impudent  ostentation.  These  are  allegations  in  them- 
selves probable,  though  coming  from  a  political  rival.  The  peace, 
having  disappointed  every  one's  hopes,  came  speedily  to  be  regarded 
with  shame  and  regret,  of  which  Philokrates  bore  the  brunt  as  its 
chief  author.  Both  iEschines  and  Demosthenes  sought  to  cast  upon 
each  other  the  imputation  of  confederacy  with  Philokrates. 

The  pious  feeling  of  Diodorus  leads  him  to  describe,  with  peculiar 
seriousness,  the  divine  judgments  which  fell  on  all  those  concerned 
in  despoiling  the  Delphian  temple.  Phalsekus,  with  his  mercenaries 
out  of  Phokis,  retired  first  into  Peloponnesus;  from  thence  seeking 
to  cross  to  Tarentum,  he  was  forced  back  when  actually  on  shipboard 
by  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  and  passed  into  Krete.  Here  he  took 
service  with  the  inhabitants  of  Knossus  against  those  of  Lyktus. 
Over  the  latter  he  gained  a  victory,  and  their  city  was  only  rescued 
from  him  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus. 
That  prince,  recently  the  auxiliary  of  Phalsekus  in  Phokis,  was  now 
on  his  way  across  the  sea  toward  Tarentum,  near  which  city  he  was 
slain  a  few  years  afterward.  Phalsekus,  repulsed  from  Lyktus,  next 
laid  siege  to  Kydonia,  and  was  bringing  up  engines  to  batter  the 
walls,  when  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose,  so  violent  that 
his  engines  "were  burned  by  the  divine  fire,"  and  he  himself  with 
several  soldiers  perished  in  trying  to  extinguish  the  flames.  His 
remaining  army  passed  into  Peloponnesus,  where  they  embraced  the 
cause  of  some  Eleian  exiles  against  the  government  of  Elis;  but  were 
vanquished,  compelled  to  surrender,  and  either  sold  into  slavery  or  put 
to  death.  Even  the  wives  of  the  Phokian  leaders,  who  had  adorned 
themselves  with  some  of  the  sacred  donatives  out  of  the  Delphian 
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temple,  were  visited  with  the  like  extremity  of  suffering.  And  while 
the  gods  dealt  thus  rigorously  with  the  authors  of  the  sacrilege,  they 
exhibited  favor  no  less  manifest  toward  their  champion  Philip,  whom 
they  exalted  more  and  more  toward  the  pinnacle  of  honor  and 
dominion. 


CHAPTER  XC. 

FROM     THE    PEACE    OP    346    B.C.    TO    THE    BATTLE     OP    CILERONEIA 
AND  THE   DEATH   OP   PHILIP. 

I  have  described  in  my  last  chapter  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred 
War,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  by 
Philip;  together  with  the  dishonorable  peace  of  346  B.C.,  whereby 
Athens,  after  a  war  feeble  in  management  and  inglorious  in  result, 
was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  her  own  envoys  into  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae — a  new  sacrifice,  not  required  by 
her  actual  position,  and  more  fatal  to  her  f utre  security  than  any  of 
the  previous  losses.  This  important  pass,  the  key  of  Greece,  had 
now  come  into  possession  of  Philip,  who  occupied  it,  together  with 
the  Phokian  territory,  by  a  permanent  garrison  of  his  own  troops. 
The  Amphiktyonic  assembly  had  become  an  instrument  for  his 
exaltation.  Both  Thebans  and  Thessalians  were  devoted  to  his 
interest;  rejoicing  in  the  ruin  of  their  common  enemies  the  Phokians, 
without  reflecting  on  the  more  formidable  power  now  established  on 
their  frontiers.  Though  the  power  of  Thebes  had  been  positively 
increased  by  regaining  Orchomenus  and  Koroneia;  yet,  compara- 
tively speaking,  the  new  position  of  Philip  brought  upon  her,  as  well 
as  upon  Athens  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  a  degradation  and  extraneous 
mastery  such  as  had  never  before  been  endured. 

This  new  position  of  Philip,  as  champion  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  and  within  the  line  of  common  Grecian  defense,  was  pro- 
foundly felt  by  Demosthenes.  A  short  time  after  the  surrender  of 
Thermopylae,  when  the  Thessalian  and  Macedonian  envoys  had 
arrived  at  Athens,  announcing  the  recent  determination  of  the 
Amphiktyons  to  confer  upon  Philip  the  place  in  that  assembly  from 
whence  the  Phokians  had  been  just  expelled,  concurrence  of  Athens 
in  this  vote  was  invited;  but  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  exas- 
perated at  the  recent  turn  of  events,  were  hardly  disposed  to  acqui- 
esce. Here  we  find  Demosthenes  taking  the  cautious  side,  and 
strongly  advising  compliance.  He  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
refraining  from  any  measure  calculated  to  break  the  existing  peace, 
however  deplorable  may  have  been  its  conditions;  and  of  giving  no 
pretense  to  the  Amphiktyons  for  voting  conjoint  war  against  Athens, 
to  be  executed  by  Philip.     These  recommendations,  prudent  under 
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the  circumstances,  prove  that  Demosthenes,  though  dissatisfied  with 
the  peace,  was  anxious  to  keep  it  now  that  it  was  made;  and  that  if 
he  afterward  came  to  renew  his  exhortations  to  war,  this  was  owing 
to  new  encroachments  and  more  menacing  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Philip. 

We  have  other  evidences,  besides  the  Demosthenic  speech  just 
cited,  to  attest  the  effect  of  Philip's  new  position  on  the  Grecian 
mind.     Shortly  after  the  peace,  and  before  the  breaking  up  of  tin 
Phokian  towns  into  villages  had  been  fully  carried  into  detail,  Isok- 
rates  published  his  letter  addressed  to  Philip — the  Oratio  and  Philip 
pum.     The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  invite  Philip  to  reconcile  thcj 
four  great  cities  of  Greece — Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Argos;  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  united  force,  as  well  as  of  Greece 
generally;  and  to  invade  Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Persian  empire,  of  liberating  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  of  providing 
new  homes  for  the  unsettled  wanderers  in  Greece.     The  remarkable 
point  here  is  that  Isokrates  puts  the  Hellenic  world  under  subordi- 
nation and  pupilage  to  Philip,  renouncing  all  idea  of  it  as  a  self-sus- 
taining and  self-regulating  system.     He  extols  Philip's  exploits,  good 
fortune,  and  power,  above  all  historical   parallels — treats  him  un- 
equivocally as  the  chief  of  Greece — and  only  exhorts  him  to  make  as 
good  use  of  his  power  as  his  ancestor  Herakles  had  made  in  early 
times.     He  recommends  him,  by  impartial  and  conciliatory  behavior 
toward  all,  to  acquire  for  himself  the  same  devoted  esteem  among 
the  Greeks  as  that  which  now  prevailed  among  his  own  Macedonian 
officers — or  as  that  which  existed  among  the  Lacedaemonians  toward 
the  Spartan  kings.      Great  and  melancholy  indeed  is  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  old  age  of  Isokrates,  since  he  published  the 
Panegyrical  Oration  (380  B.C. — thirty-four  years  before),  wherein  he 
invokes  a  united   Pan-hellenic  expedition  against  Asia,  under  the 
joint  guidance  of  the  two  Hellenic  chiefs  by  land  and  sea — Sparta 
and  Athens;  and  wherein  he  indignantly  denounces  Sparta  for  hav- 
ing, at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  introduced  for  her  own  purposes  a 
Persian  rescript  to  impose  laws  on  the  Grecian  world.     The  prostra- 
tion of  Grecian  dignity,  serious  as  it  was,  involved  in  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  was  far  less  disgraceful  than  that  recommended  by  Isok- 
rates toward  Philip — himself  indeed  personally  of  Hellenic  parent- 
age, but  a  Macedonian  or  barbarian  (as  Demosthenes  terms  him)  by 
power  and  position.     As  iEschines,  when  employed  in  embassy  from 
Athens  to  Philip,  thought  that  his  principal  duty  consisted  in  trying 
to  persuade  him  by  eloquence  to  restore  Amphipolis  to  Athens,  and 
put  down  Thebes — so  Isokrates  relies  upon  his  sldllful  pen  to  dispose 
the  new  chief  to  a  good  use  of  imperial  power — to  make  him  pro- 
tector of  Greece,  and  conqueror  of  Asia.     If  copious  and  elegant 
flattery  could  work  such  a  miracle,  Isokrates  might  hope  for  success. 
But  it  is  painful  to  note  the  increasing  subservience,  on  the  part  of 
estimable  Athenian  freemen  like  Isokrates,  to  a  foreign  potentate; 
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and  the  declining  sentiment  of  Hellenic  independence  and  dignity, 
conspicuous  after  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  in  reference  to  Philip. 

From  Isokrates  as  well  as  from  Demosthenes  we  thus  obtain 
evidence  of  the  imposing  and  intimidating  effect  of  Philip's  name  in 
Greece  after  the  peace  of  346  B.C.  Ochus,  the  Persian  king,  was  at 
this  time  embarrassed  by  unsubdued  revolt  among  his  subjects; 
which  Isokrates  urges  as  one  motive  for  Philip  to  attack  him.  Not 
only  Egypt,  but  also  Phenicia  and  Cyprus,  were  in  revolt  against  the 
Persian  king.  One  expedition  (if  not  two)  on  a  large  scale,  under- 
taken by  him  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  Egypt,  had  been  dis- 
gracefully repulsed,  in  consequence  of  the  ability  of  the  generals 
(Diophantus  an  Athenian  and  Lamius  a  Spartan)  who  commanded 
the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  prince 
Nektanebus.  About  the  time  of  the  peace  of  346  B.C.  in  Greece, 
however,  Ochus  appears  to  have  renewed  with  better  success  his 
attack  on  Cyprus,  Phenicia,  and  Egypt.  To  reconquer  Cyprus,  he 
put  in  requisition  the  force  of  the  Karian  prince  Idrieus  (brother  and 
successor  of  Mausolus  and  Artemisia),  at  this  time  not  only  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Asia  Minor,  but  also  master  of  the  Grecian 
islands  Chios,  Kos,  and  Rhodes,  probably  by  means  of  an  internal 
oligarchy  in  each,  who  ruled  in  his  interest  and  through  his  soldiers. 
Idrieus  sent  to  Cyprus  a  force  of  40  triremes  and  8,000  mercenary 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Athenian  Phokion  and  of  Evag- 
oras,  an  exiled  member  of  the  dynasty  reigning  at  Salamis  in  the 
island.  After  a  long  siege  of  Salamis  itself,  which  was  held  against 
the  Persian  king  by  Protagoras,  probably  another  member  of  the 
same  dynasty — and  after  extensive  operations  throughout  the  rest 
of  this  rich  island,  affording  copious  plunder  to  the  soldiers,  so  as  to 
attract  numerous  volunteers  from  the  mainland — all  Cyprus  was 
again  brought  under  the  Persian  authority. 

The  Phenicians  had  revolted  from  Ochus  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Cypriots,  and  in  concert  with  Nektanebus  prince  of  Egypt,  from 
whom  they  received  a  re-enforcement  of  4,000  Greek  mercenaries 
under  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  Of  the  three  great  Phenician  cities, 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus — each  a  separate  political  community,  but 
administering  their  common  affairs  at  a  joint  town  called  Tripolis, 
composed  of  three  separate  walled  circuits,  a  furlong  apart  from 
each  other— Sidon  was  at  once  the  oldest,  the  richest,  and  the  greatest 
sufferer  from  Persian  oppression.  Hence  the  Sidonian  population, 
with  their  prince  Tennes,  stood  foremost  in  the  revolt  against  Ochus, 
employing  their  great  wealth  in  hiring  soldiers,  preparing  arms,  and 
accumulating  every  means  of  defense.  In  the  first  outbreak  they 
expelled  the  Persian  garrison,  seized  and  punished  some  of  the 
principal  officers,  and  destroyed  the  adjoining  palace  and  park 
reserved  for  the  satrap  or  king.  Having  further  defeated  the  neigh- 
boring satraps  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  they  strengthened  the  defenses 
of  the  city  by  triple  ditches,  heightened  walls,  and  a  fleet  of  100 
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triremes  and  quinqueremes.  Incensed  at  these  proceedings,  Ochus 
marched  with  an  immense  force  from  Babylon.  But  his  means  of 
corruption  served  him  better  than  his  arms.  The  Sidonian  prince 
Tennes,  in  combination  with  Mentor,  entered  into  private  bargain 
with  him,  betrayed  to  him  first  one  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens, 
and  next  placed  the  Persian  army  in  possession  of  the  city  walls. 
Ochus,  having  slain  the  hundred  citizens  surrendered  to  him, 
together  with  five  hundred  more  who  came  to  him  with  boughs  of 
supplication,  intimated  his  purpose  of  taking  signal  revenge  on  the 
Sidonians  generally;  who  took  the  desperate  resolution,  first  of  burn- 
ing their  fleet  that  no  one  might  escape — next,  of  shutting  themselves 
up  with  their  families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own  house. 
In  this  deplorable  conflagration  40,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished ;  and  such  was  the  wealth  destroyed,  that  the  privilege  of 
searching  the  ruins  was  purchased  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  Instead 
of  rewarding  the  traitor  Tennes,  Ochus  concluded  the  tragedy  by 
putting  him  to  death. 

Flushed  with  this  unexpected  success,  Ochus  marched  with  an  im- 
mense force  against  Egypt.  He  had  in  his  army  10,000  Greeks: 
6,000  by  requisition  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor;  3,000  by 
request  from  Argos ;  and  1,  000  from  Thebes.  To  Athens  and  Sparta, 
he  had  sent  a  like  request,  but  had  received  from  both  a  courteous 
refusal.  His  army,  Greek  and  Asiatic,  the  largest  which  Persia  had 
sent  forth  for  many  years,  was  distributed  into  three  divisions,  each 
commanded  by  one  Greek  and  one  Persian  general ;  one  of  the  three 
divisions  was  confided  to  Mentor  and  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  the  two* 
ablest  servants  of  the  Persian  king.  The  Egyptian  prince  Nektanc 
bus,  having  been  long  aware  of  the  impending  attack,  had  also  as- 
sembled a  numerous  force;  not  less  than  20,000  mercenary  Greeks, 
with  a  far  larger  body  of  Egyptians  and  Libyans.  He  had  also  takep 
special  care  to  put  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  with  the  fortress 
of  Pelusium  at  its  mouth,  in  a  full  state  of  defense.  But  these 
ample  means  of  defense  were  rendered  unavailing,  partly  by  his  own 
unskilfullness  and  incompetence,  partly  by  the  ability  and  cunning 
of  Mentor  and  Bagoas.  Nektanebus  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Ethio- 
pia; all  Egypt  fell  with  little  resistance  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians; the  fortified  places  capitulated — the  temples  were  pillaged 
with  an  immense  booty  to  the  victors — and  even  the  sacred  archives 
of  the  temples  were  carried  off,  to  be  afterward  resold  to  the  priests 
for  an  additional  sum  of  money.  The  wealthy  territory  of  Egypt 
again  became  a  Persian  province,  under  the  satrap  Pherendates; 
while  Ochus  returned  to  Babylon,  with  a  large  increase  both  of 
dominion  and  of  reputation.  The  Greek  mercenaries  were  dismissed 
to  return  home,  with  an  ample  harvest  both  of  pay  and  plunder. 
They  constituted  in  fact  the  principle  element  of  force  on  both  sides; 
some  Greeks  enabled  the  Persian  king  to  subdue  revolters,  while 
others  lent  their  strength  to  the  revolters  against  him. 
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By  this  re-conquest  of  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  Ochus  relieved  himself 
from  that  contempt  into  which  he  had  fallen  through  the  failure  of 
his  former  expedition,  and  even  exalted  the  Persian  empire  in  force 
and  credit  to  a  point  nearly  as  high  as  it  had  ever  occupied  before. 
The  Rhodian  Mentor,  and  the  Persian  Bagoas,  both  of  whom  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  became  from 
this  time  among  his  most  effective  officers.  Bagoas  accompanied 
Ochus  into  the  interior  provinces,  retaining  his  full  confidence:  while 
Mentor,  rewarded  with  the  sum  of  100  talents,  and  loaded  with 
Egyptian  plunder,  was  invested  with  the  satrapy  of  the  Asiatic  sea- 
board. He  here  got  together  a  considerable  body  of  Greek  merce- 
naries, with  whom  he  rendered  signal  service  to  the  Persian  king. 
Though  the  whole  coast  was  understood  to  belong  to  the  Persian 
empire,  yet  there  were  many  separate  strong  towns  and  positions, 
held  by  chiefs  who  had  their  own  military  force;  neither  paying 
tribute  nor  obeying  orders.  Among  these  chiefs,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  was  Hermeias,  who  resided  in  the  stronghold  of  Atar- 
neus  (on  the  main-land  opposite  to  Lesbos),  but  had  in  pay  many 
troops  and  kept  garrisons  in  many  neighboring  places.  Though 
partially  disabled  by  accidental  injury  in  childhood,  Hermeias  was  a 
man  of  singular  energy  and  ability,  and  had  conquered  for  himself 
this  dominion.  But  what  has  contributed  most  to  his  celebrity  is 
that  he  was  the  attached  friend  and  admirer  of  Aristotle;  who  passed 
three  years  with  him  at  Atarneus,  after  the  death  of  Plato  in  348-347 
B.C. — and  who  has  commemorated  his  merits  in  a  noble  ode.  By 
treachery  and  false  promises,  Mentor  seduced  Hermeias  into  an  inter- 
view, seized  his  person,  and  employed  his  signet-ring  to  send  coun- 
terfeit orders  whereby  he  became  master  of  Atarneus  and  all  the 
remaining  places  held  by  Harmeias.  Thus  by  successful  perfidy, 
Mentor  reduced  the  most  vigorous  of  the  independent  chiefs  on  the 
Asiatic  coast ;  after  which,  by  successive  conquests  of  the  same  kind, 
he  at  length  brought  the  whole  coast  effectively  under  Persian 
dominion. 

The  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  lasted  without  any 
formal  renunciation  on  either  side  for  more  than  six  years;  from 
March  346  B.C.  to  beyond  Midsummer  340  B.C.  But  though  never 
formally  renounced  during  that  interval,  it  became  gradually  more 
and  more  violated  in  practice  by  both  parties.  To  furnish  a  consecu- 
tive history  of  the  events  of  these  few  years  is  beyond  our  power. 
We  have  nothing  to  guide  us  but  a  few  orations  of  Demosthenes; 
which,  while  conveying  a  lively  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  time,  touch, 
by  way  of  allusion,  and  as  materials  for  reasoning,  upon  some  few 
facts;  yet  hardly  enabling  us  to  string  together  those  facts  into  an 
historical  series.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  general  tendencies  of  this 
period  is  all  that  we  can  venture  upon. 

Philip  was  the  great  aggressor  of  the  age.  The  movement  every- 
where, in  or  near  Greece,  began  with  him,  and  with  those  parties  in 
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the  various  cities,  who  acted  on  his  instigation  and  looked  up  to  him 
for  support.  We  hear  of  his  direct  intervention,  or  of  the  effects 
of  his  exciting  suggestions,  everywhere ;  in  Peloponnesus,  at  Ambra- 
kia  and  Leukas,  in  Eubcea,  and  Thrace.  The  inhabitants  of  Megalo- 
polis, Messene,  and  Argos,  were  soliciting  his  presence  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  his  active  co-operation  against  Sparta.  Philip  intimated 
a  purpose  of  going  there  himself,  and  sent  in  the  mean  time  sol- 
diers and  money,  with  a  formal  injunction  to  Sparta  that  she  must 
renounce  all  pretension  to  Messene.  He  established  a  footing  in 
Elis,  by  furnishing  troops  to  an  oligarchical  faction,  and  enabling 
them  to  become  masters  of  the  government,  after  a  violent  revolu- 
tion. Connected  probably  with  this  intervention  in  Elis,  was  his 
capture  of  the  three  Eleian  colonies,  Pandosia,  Bucheta,  and  Elateia, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Epirotic  Kassopia,  near  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia. 
He  made  over  these  three  towns  to  his  brother-in-law  Alexander, 
whom  he  exalted  to  be  prince  of  the  Epirotic  Molossians — deposing 
the  reigning  prince  Arrhybas.  He  further  attacked  the  two  prin- 
cipal Grecian  cities  in  that  region — Ambrakia  and  Leukas;  but  here 
he  appears  to  have  failed.  Detachments  of  his  troops  showed  them- 
selves near  Megara  and  Eretria,  to  the  aid  of  philippizing  parties  in 
these  cities  and  to  the  serious  alarm  of  the  Athenians.  Philip  estab- 
lished more  firmly  his  dominion  over  Thessaly,  distributing  the 
country  into  four  divisions,  and  planting  a  garrison  in  Pherse,  the 
city  most  disaffected  to  him.  We  also  read,  that  he  again  overran 
and  subdued  the  Illyrian,  Dardanian,  and  Pseonian  tribes  on  his 
northern  and  western  boundary;  capturing  many  of  their  towns,  and 
bringing  back  much  spoil;  and  that  he  defeated  the  Thracian  prince 
Kersobleptes,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Greek  cities  on  and  near 
the  Hellespont.  He  is  said  further  to  have  redistributed  the  popu- 
lation of  Macedonia,  transferring  inhabitants  from  one  town  to 
another  according  as  he  desired  to  favor  or  discourage  residence — to 
the  great  misery  and  suffering  of  the  families  so  removed. 

Such  was  the  exuberant  activity  of  Philip,  felt  everywhere  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Ionian  sea  and  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  Every  year  his  power  increased;  while  the  cities 
of  the  Grecian  world  remained  passive,  uncombined,  and  without 
recognizing  any  one  of  their  own  number  as  leader.  The  philippiz- 
ing factions  were  everywhere  rising  in  arms  or  conspiring  to  seize 
the  governments  for  their  own  account  under  Philip's  auspices; 
while  those  who  clung  to  free  and  popular  Hellenism  were  dis- 
couraged and  thrown  on  the  defensive. 

It  was  Philp's  policy  to  avoid  or  postpone  any  breach  of  peace 
with  Athens;  the  only  power  under  whom  Grecian  combination 
against  him  was  practicable.  But  a  politician  like  Demosthenes 
foresaw  clearly  enough  the  coming  absorption  of  the  Grecian  world, 
Athens  included,  into  the  dominion  of  Macedonia,  unless  _  some 
means  could  be  found  of  reviving  amomj  its  members  a  spirit  of 
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vigorous  and  united  defense.  In  or  before  the  year  344  B.C.,  we  find 
this  orator  again  coming  forward  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  per- 
suading his  countrymen  to  send  a  mission  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
going  himself  among  the  envoys.  He  addressed  both  to  the  Mes 
senians  and  Argeians  emphatic  remonstrances  on  their  devotion  to 
Philip;  reminding  them  that  from  excessive  fear  and  antipathy 
toward  Sparta,  they  were  betraying  to  him  their  own  freedom,  as 
well  as  that  of  all  their  Hellenic  brethren.  Though  heard  with 
approbation,  he  does  not  flatter  himself  with  having  worked  any 
practical  change  in  their  views.  But  it  appears  that  envoys  reached 
Athens  (in  344-343  b.c.)  to  whom  some  answer  was  required,  and  it 
is  in  suggesting  that  answer  that  Demosthenes  delivers  his  second 
Philippic.  He  denounces  Philip  anew,  as  an  aggressor  stretching 
his  power  on  every  side,  violating  the  peace  with  Athens,  and  pre- 
paring ruin  for  the  Grecian  world.  Without  advising  immediate 
war,  he  calls  on  the  Athenians  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to 
organize,defensive  alliance  among  the  Greeks  generally. 

The  activity  of  Athens,  unfortunately,  was  shown  in  nothing  but 
words;  to  set  off  against  the  vigorous  deeds  of  Philip.  But  they 
were  words  of  Demosthenes,  the  force  of  which  was  felt  by  Philip's 
partisans  in  Greece,  and  occasioned  such  annoyance  to  Philip  him- 
self that  he  sent  to  Athens  more  than  once  envoys  and  letters  of 
remonstrance.  His  envoy,  an  eloquent  Byzantine  named  Python, 
addressed  the  Athenian  assembly  with  much  success,  complaining  of 
the  calumnies  of  the  orators  against  Philip — asserting  emphatically 
that  Philip  was  animated  with  the  best  sentiments  toward  Athens, 
and  desired  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering  service  to  her — 
and  offering  to  review  and  amend  the  terms  of  the  late  peace.  Such 
general  assurances  of  friendship,  given  with  eloquence  and  emphasis, 
produced  considerable  effect  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  as  they  had 
done  from  the  mouth  of  iEschines  during  the  discussions  on  the 
peace.  The  proposal  of  Python  was  taken  up  by  the  Athenians,  and 
two  amendments  were  proposed.  1.  Instead  of  the  existing  words  of 
the  peace — "That  each  party  should  have  what  they  actually  had  " 
— it  was  moved  to  substitute  this  phrase — "  That  each  party  should 
have  their  own."  2.  That  not  merely  the  allies  of  Athens  and  of 
Philip,  but  also  all  the  other  Greeks,  should  be  included  in  the  peace; 
That  all  of  them  should  remain  free  and  autonomous;  That  if  any  of 
them  were  attacked,  the  parties  to  the  treaty  on  both  sides  would 
lend  them  armed  assistance  forthwith.  3.  That  Philip  should  be 
required  to  make  restitution  of  those  places,  Doriskus,  Serreium,  etc., 
which  he  had  captured  from  Kersobleptes  after  the  day  when  peace 
was  sworn  at  Athens. 

The  first  amendment  appears  to  have  been  moved  by  a  citizen 
named  Hegesippus,  a  strenuous  anti-philippizing  politician,  support- 
ing the  same  views  as  Demosthenes.  Python,  with  the  other  envoys 
of  Philip,  present  in  the  assembly,  either  accepted  these  amend- 
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ments,  or  at  least  did  not  protest  against  them.  He  partook  of  the  pub- 
lic hospitality  of  the  city  as  upon  an  understanding  mutually  settled. 
Hegesippus  with  other  Athenians  was  sent  to  Macedonia  to  procure 
the  ratification  of  Philip;  who  admitted  the  justice  of  the  second 
amendment,  offered  arbitration  respecting  the  third,  but  refused  to 
ratify  the  .first — disavowing  both  the  general  proposition  and  the 
subsequent  acceptance  of  his  envoys  at  Athens.  Moreover  he  dis- 
played great  harshness  in  the  reception  of  Hegesippus  and  his  col- 
leagues ;  banishing  from  Macedonia  th.jp  Athenian  poet  Xenokleids, 
for  having  shown  hospitality  toward  them.  The  original  treaty 
therefore  remained  unaltered. 

Hegesippus  and  his  colleagues  had  gone  to  Macedonia,  not  simply 
to  present  for  Philip's  acceptance  the  two  amendments  just  indicated, 
but  also  to  demand  from  him  the  restoration  of  the  little  island  of 
Halonnesus  (near  Skiathos),  which  he  had  taken  since  the  peace. 
Philip  denied  that  the  island  belonged  to  the  Athenians,  or  that  they 
had  any  right  to  make  such  a  demand ;  affirming  that  he  had  taken 
it,  not  from  them,  but  from  a  pirate  named  Sostratus,  who  was 
endangering  the  navigation  of  the  neighboring  sea — and  that  it  now 
belonged  to  him.  If  the  Athenians  disputed  this,  he  offered  to  submit 
the  question  to  arbitration;  to  restore  the  island  to  Athens,  should  the 
arbitrators  decide  against  him — or  to  give  it  to  her  even  should  they 
decide  in  his  favor. 

Since  we  know  that  Philip  treated  Hegesippus  and  the  other 
envoys  with  peculiar  harshness  it  is  probable  that  the  diplomatic  argu- 
ment between  them  about  Halonnesus  as  well  as  about  other  matters, 
was  conducted  with  angry  feeling  on  both  sides.  Hence  an  island, 
in  itself  small  and  insignificant,  became  the  subject  of  prolonged  alter- 
cation for  two  or  three  years.  When  Hegesippus  and  Demosthenes 
maintained  that  Philip  had  wronged  the  Athenians  about  Halon- 
nesus, and  that  it  could  only  be  received  from  him  in  restitution  of 
rightful  Athenian  ownership,  not  as  a  gift  proprio  motu — iEschines 
and  others  treated  the  question  with  derision,  as  a  controversy  about 
syllables.  "Philip  (they  said)  offers  to  give  us  Halonnesus.  Let  us 
take  it  and  set  the  question  at  rest.  What  need  to  care  whether  he 
gives  it  to  us,  or  gives  it  back  to  us?"  The  comic  writers  made 
various  jests  on  the  same  verbal  distinction,  as  though  it  were  a  mere 
silly  subtlety.  But  though  party  orators  and  wits  might  here  find  a 
point  to  turn  or  a  sarcasm  to  place,  it  is  certain  that  well  conducted 
diplomacy,  modern  as  well  as  ancient,  has  been  always  careful  to 
note  the  distinction  as  important.  The  question  here  had  no  refer- 
ence to  capture  during  war,  but  during  peace.  No  modern  diplo- 
matist will  accept  restitution  of  what  has  been  unlawfully  taken,  if 
he  is  called  upon  to  recognize  it  as  a  gratuitous  cession  from  the  cap- 
tor. The  plea  of  Philip,  that  he  had  taken  the  island,  not  from  Athens, 
but  from  the  pirate  Sostratus — was  not  a  valid  excuse,  assuming  that 
the  island  really  belonged  to  Athens.      If  Sostratus  had  committed 
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piratical  damage,  Philip  ought  to  have  applied  to  Athens  for  redress, 
which  b.e  evidently  did  not  do.  It  was  only  in  case  of  redress  being 
refused,  that  he  could  be  entitled  to  right  himself  by  force;  and  even 
then,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  taking  of  the  island  could 
give  him  any  right  to  it  against  Athens.  The  Athenians  refused  his 
proposition  of  arbitration:  partly  because  they  were  satisfied  of  their 
own  right  to  the  island — partly  because  they  were  jealous  of  admit- 
ting Philip  to  any  recognized  right  of  interference  with  their  insular 
ascendency. 

Halonnesus  remained  under  garrison  by  Philip,  forming  one  among 
many  topics  of  angry  communication  by  letters  and  by  envoys, 
between  him  and  Athens — until  at  length  (seemingly  about  341  B.C.) 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  island  of  Peparethus  retook  it  and 
carried  off  his  garrison.  Upon  this  proceeding  Philip  addressed  sev- 
eral remonstrances,  both  to  the  Peparethians  and  to  the  Athenians. 
Obtaining  no  redress,  he  attacked  Peparethus,  and  took  severe  revenge 
upon  the  inhabitants.  The  Athenians  then  ordered  their  admiral  to 
make  reprisals  upon  him,  so  that  the  war,  though  not  yet  actually 
declared,  was  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  toward  renewal. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Halonnesus  that  Athens  found  herself  beset 
by  Philip  and  the  philippizing  factions.  Even  her  own  frontier  on 
the  side  toward  Boeotia,  now  required  constant  watching,  since  the 
Thebans  had  been  relieved  from  their  Phokian  enemies;  so  that  she 
was  obliged  to  keep  garrisons  of  hoplites  at  Drymus  and  Panaktum. 
In  Megaria  an  insurgent  party  under  Perilaus  had  laid  plans  for 
seizing  the  city  through  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Philip's  troops,  which 
could  easily  be  sent  from  the  Macedonian  army  now  occupying  Pho- 
kis,  by  sea  to  Pegae,  the  Megarian  port  on  the  Krissaean  Gulf. 
Apprised  of  this  conspiracy  the  Megarian  government  solicited  aid 
from  Athens.  Phokian,  conducting  the  Athenian  hoplites  to  Megara 
with  the  utmost  celerity,  assured  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  re-established  the  Long  "Walls  to  Nisaea,  so  as  to  render  it 
always  accessible  to  Athenians  by  sea.  In  Euboea,  the  cities  of  Oreus 
and  Eretria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  philippizing  leaders,  and  became 
hostile  to  Athens.  In  Oreus,  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  were 
persuaded  to  second  the  views  of  Philip's  chief  adherent  Philistidcs; 
who  prevailed  on  them  to  silence  the  remonstrances,  and  imprison 
the  person  of  the  opposing  leader  Euphracus,  as  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace.  Philistides  then,  watching  his  opportunity,  procured 
the  introduction  of  a  body  of  Macedonian  troops,  by  means  of  whom 
he  assured  to  himself  the  rule  of  the  city  as  Philip's  instrument ;  while 
Euphraeus,  agonized  with  grief  and  alarm,  slew  himself  in  prison. 
At  Eretria,  Kleitarchus  with  others  carried  on  the  like  conspiracy. 
Having  expelled  their  principal  opponents,  and  refused  admission  to 
Athenian  envoys,  they  procured  1000  Macedonian  troops  under  Hip- 
ponikus;  they  thus  mastered  Eretria  itself,  and  destroyed  the  forti- 
fied seaport  called  Porthemus,  in  order  to  break  the  easy  communi- 
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cation  with  Athens.  Oreus  and  Eretria  are  represented  by  Demos- 
thenes as  suffering  miserable  oppression  under  these  two  despots, 
Philistides  and  Kleitarchus.  On  the  other  hand,  Chalkis,  the  chief 
city  in  Eubcea,  appears  to  have  been  still  free,  and  leaning  to  Athens 
rather  than  to  Philip,  under  the  predominant  influence  of  a  lead- 
ing citizen  named  Kallias. 

At  this  time,  it  appears,  Philip  was  personally  occupied  with  ope- 
rations in  Thrace,  where  he  passed  at  least  eleven  months,  and  prob 
ably  more,  leaving  the  management  of  a^ffairs  in  Eubcea  to  his  com- 
manders in  Phokis  and  Thessaly.  He  was  now  seemingly  preparing 
his  schemes  for  mastering  the  important  outlets  from  the  Euxine  into 
the  iEgean — the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont — and  the  Greek  cities  on 
those  coasts.  Upon  these  straits  depended  the  main  supply  of  im- 
ported corn  for  Athens  and  a  large  part  of  the  Grecian  world;  and 
hence  the  great  value  of  the  Athenian  possession  of  the  Chersonese. 

Respecting  this  peninsula  angry  disputes  now  arose.  To  protect 
her  settlers  there  established,  Athens  had  sent  Diopeithes  with  a  body 
of  mercenaries,  unprovided  with  pay,  however,  and  left  to  levy  con- 
tributions where  they  could ;  while  Philip  had  taken  under  his  pro- 
tection and  garrisoned  Kardia — a  city  situated  within  the  peninsula 
near  its  isthmus,  but  ill-disposed  to  Athens,  asserting  independence 
and  admitted  at  the  peace  of  346  B.C.,  by  iEschines  and  the  Athenian 
envoys,  as  an  ally  of  Philip  to  take  part  in  the  peace-oaths.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Kardians,  Philip  had  appropriated  and  distributed 
lands  which  the  Athenian  settlers  affirmed  to  be  theirs.  And  when 
they  complained  he  insisted  that  they  should  deal  with  Kardia  as  an 
independent  city,  by  reference  to  arbitration.  This  they  refused, 
though  their  envoy  jEschines  had  recognized  Kardia  as  an  independ- 
ent ally  of  Philip  when  the  peace  was  sworn. 

Here  was  a  state  of  conflicting  pretensions  out  of  which  hostilities 
were  sure  to  grow.  The  Macedonian  troops  overran  the  Chersonese, 
while  Diopeithes  on  his  side  made  excursions  out  of  the  peninsula, 
invading  portions  of  Thrace  subject  to  Philip;  who  sent  letters  of 
remonstrance  to  Athens.  While  thus  complaining  at  Athens, 
Philip  was  at  the  same  time  pushing  his  conquests  in-  Thrace  against 
the  Thracian  princes  Kersobleptes,  Teres,  and  Sitalkes,  upon 
whom  the  honorary  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship  had  been  con- 
ferred. 

The  complaints  of  Philip,  and  the  speeches  of  his  partisans  at 
Athens,  raised  a  strong  feeling  against  Diopeithes  at  Athens,  so  that 
the  people  seemed  disposed  to  recall  and  punish  him.  It  is  against 
this  step  that  Demosthenes  protests  in  his  speech  on  the  Chersonese. 
Both  that  speech  and  his  third  Philippic  were  delivered  in  341-340 
B.C. ;  seemingly  in  the  last  half  of  341  b.c.  In  both  he  resumes  that 
energetic  and  uncompromising  tone  of  hostility  toward  Philip 
which  had  characterized  the  first  Philippic  and  the  Olynthiacs.  He 
calls  upon  his  countrymen  not  only  to  sustain  Diopeithes,  but  also 
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to  renew  the  war  vigorously  against  Philip  in  every  other  way. 
Philip  (he  says),  while  pretending  in  words  to  keep  the  peace,  had 
long  ago  broken  it  by  acts,  and  by  aggressions  in  numberless  quarters. 
If  Athens  chose  to  imitate  him  by  keeping  the  peace  in  name,  let 
her  do  so ;  but  at  any  rate,  let  her  imitate  him  also  by  prosecuting  a 
strenuous  war  in  reality.  Chersonesus,  the  ancient  possession  of 
Athens,  could  be  protected  only  by  encouraging  and  re-enforcing 
Diopeithes;  Byzantium  also  was  sure  to  become  the  next  object  of 
Philip's  attack,  and  ought  to  be  preserved,  as  essential  to  the  interests 
of  Athens,  enough  hitherto  the  Byzantines  had  been  disaffected 
toward  her.  But  even  these  interests,  important  as  they  were,  must 
be  viewed  jd\y  as  parts  of  a  still  more  important  whole.  The 
Hellenic  world  altogether  was  in  imminent  danger;  overridden  by 
Philip's  prodigious  military  force;  torn  in  pieces  by  local  factions 
leaning  upon  his  support;  and  sinking  every  day  into  degradation 
more  irrecoverable.  There  was  no  hope  of  rescue  for  the  Hellenic 
name  except  from  the  energetic  and  well-directed  military  action  of 
Athens.  She  must  stand  forth  in  all  her  might  and  resolution;  her 
citizens  must  serve  in  person,  pay  direct  taxes  readily,  and  forego 
for  the  time  their  festival-fund ;  when  they  had  thus  shown  them- 
selves ready  to  bear  the  real  pinch  and  hardship  of  the  contest,  then 
let  them  send  round  envoys  to  invoke  the  aid  of  other  Greeks  against 
the  common  enemy. 

Such,  in  its  general  tone,  is  the  striking  harangue  known  as  the 
third  Philippic.  It  appears  that  the  Athenians  were  now  coming 
round  more  into  harmony  with  Demosthenes  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.  They  perceived — what  the  orator  had  long  ago  pointed  out 
— that  Philip  went  on  pushing  from  one  acquisition  to  another,  and 
became  only  the  more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  others  were  quies- 
cent. They  were  really  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  two  important 
positions  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus. 

From  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Chasroneia,  the  positive  influence 
of  Demosthenes  in  determining  the  proceedings  of  his  countrymen, 
becomes  very  considerable.  He  had  already  ibeen  employed  sev- 
eral times  as  envoy — to  Peloponnesus  (344-343  B.C.),  to  Ambrakia, 
Leukas,  Korkyra,  the  Illyrians,  and  Thessaly.  He  now  moved,  first 
a  mission  of  envoys  to  Eubcea,  where  a  plan  of  operations  was  prob- 
ably concerted  with  Kallias  and  the  Chalkidians — and  subsequently 
the  dispatch  of  a  military  force  to  the  same  island,  against  Ore  us 
and  Eretria.  This  expedition,  commanded  by  Phokion,  was  success- 
ful. Oreus  and  Eretria  were  liberated;  Kleitarchus  and  Philistides, 
with  the  Macedonian  troops,  were  expelled  from  the  island,  though 
both  in  vain  tried  to  propitiate  Athens.  Kallias  also,  with  the 
Chalkidians  of  Eubcea,  and  the  Megarians,  contributed  as  auxiliaries 
to  this  success.  On  his  proposition,  supported  by  Demosthenes, 
the  attendance  and  tribute  from  deputies  of  the  Euboic  cities  to  the 
synod  at  Athens  were  renounced;  and  in  place  of  it  was  constituted. 
H  G.  IV.— 16 
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an  Euboic  synod,  sitting  at  Chalkis ;  independent  of,  yet  allied  with, 
Athens.  In  this  Euboic  synod  Kallias  was  the  leading  man;  forward 
both  as  a  partisan  of  Athens  and  as  an  enemy  of  Philip.  He  pushed 
his  attack  beyond  the  limits  of  Eubcea  to  the  Gulf  of  Pagasaa,  from 
whence  probably  came  the  Macedonian  troops  who  had  formed  the 
garrison  of  Oreus  under  Philistides.  He  here  captured  several  of  the 
towns  allied  with  or  garrisoned  by  Philip;  together  with  various 
Macedonian  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  he  sold  as  slaves,  For  these 
successes  the  Athenians  awarded  to  him  a  public  vote  of  thanks. 
He  also  employed  himself  (during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  341-340 
B.C.)  in  traveling  as  missionary  through  Peloponnesus,  to  organize 
a  confederacy  against  Philip.  In  that  mission  he  strenuously  urged 
the  cities  to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Athens,  in  the  ensuing 
month  Anthesterion  (February),  340  B.C.  But  though  he  made  flat- 
tering announcement  at  Athens  of  concurrence  and  support  promised 
to  him,  the  projected  congress  came  to  nothing. 

While  the  important  success  in  Eubcea  relieved  Athens  from 
anxiety  on  that  side,  Demosthenes  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Cherso- 
nese and  to  Byzantium.  He  would  doubtless  encourage  Diopeithes, 
and  may  perhaps  have  carried  to  him  some  re-enforcements.  But 
his  services  were  principally  useful  at  Byzantium.  That  city  had 
long  been  badly  disposed  toward  Athens — from  recollections  of  the 
Social  War,  and  from  jealousy  about  the  dues  on  corn-ships  passing 
the  Bosphorus;  moreover,  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  alliance  with 
Philip;  who  was  now  exerting  all  his  efforts  to  prevail  on  the  Byzan- 
tines to  join  him  in  active  warfare  against  Athens.  So  effectively  did 
Demosthenes  employ  his  eloquence  at  Byzantium,  that  he  frustrated 
this  purpose,  overcame  the  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the  citizens,  and 
brought  them  to  see  how  much  it  concerned  both  their  interest  and 
their  safety  to  combine  with  Athens  in  resisting  the  further  prepon- 
derance of  Philip.  The  Byzantines,  together  with  their  allies  and 
neighbors  the  Perinthians,  contracted  alliance  with  Athens.  Demos- 
thenes takes  just  pride  in  having  achieved  for  his  countrymen  this  suc- 
cess as  a  statesmen  and  diplomatist,  in  spite  of  adverse  probabilities. 
Had  Philip  been  able  to  obtain  the  active  co-operation  of  Byzantium 
and  Perinthus,  he  would  have  become  master  of  the  corn-supply  and 
jirobably  of  the  Hellespont  also,  so  that  war  in  those  regions  would 
have  become  almost  impracticable  for  Athens, 

At  this  unexpected  revolution  in  the  policy  of  Byzantium  was 
eminently  advantageous  to  Athens,  so  it  was  proportionally  mortify- 
ing to  Philip;  who  resented  it  so  much,  that  he  shortly  afterward 
commenced  the  siege  of  Perinthus  by  land  and  sea,  a  little  before 
Midsummer  340  B.C.  He  brought  up  his  fleet  through  the  Hellespont 
into  the  Propontis,  and  protected  it  in  its  passage,  against  the  attack 
of  the  Athenians  in  the  Chersonese,  by  causing  his  land-force  to 
traverse  and  lay  waste  that  peninsula.  This  was  a  violation  of 
Athenian  territory,  adding  one  more  to  the  already  accumulated 
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causes  of  war.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  he  now  let  loose 
his  cruisers  against  the  Athenian  merchantmen,  many  of  which  he 
captured  and  appropriated.  These  captures,  together  with  the 
incursions  on  the  Chersonese,  served  as  last  additional  provocations, 
working  up  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  to  a  positive  declaration  of 
war.  Shortly  after  Midsummer  340  B.C.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
archonship  of  Theophrastus,  they  passed  a  formal  decree  to  remove 
the  column  on  which  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  stood  recorded,  and  to 
renew  the  war  openly  and  explicitly  against  Philip.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  this  was  done  while  Demosthenes  was  still  absent  on  his 
mission  at  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus;  for  he  expressly  states 
that  none  of  the  decrees  immediately  bringing  on  hostilities  were 
moved  by  him,  but  all  of  them  by  other  citizens ;  a  statement  which 
we  may  reasonably  believe,  since  he  would  be  rather  proud  than 
ashamed  of  such  an  initiative. 

About  the  same  time,  as  it  would  appear,  Philip  on  his  side  ad- 
dressed a  manifesto  and  declaration  of  war  to  the  Athenians.  In 
this  paper  he  enumerated  many  wrongs  done  by  them  to  him,  and 
still  remaining  unredressed  in  spite  of  formal  remonstrance;  for 
which  wrongs  he  announced  his  intention  of  taking  a  just  revenge 
by  open  hostilities.  He  adverted  to  the  seizure,  on  Macedonian 
soil,  of  Nikias  his  herald  carrying  dispatches;  the  Athenians  (he 
alleged)  had  detained  this  herald  as  prisoner  for  ten  months  and  had 
read  the  dispatches  publicly  in  their  assembly.  He  complained  that 
Athens  had  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  Thasos  in  harboring 
triremes  from  Byzantium  and  privateers  from  other  quarters,  to  the 
annoyance  of  Macedonian  commerce.  He  dwelt  on  the  aggressive 
proceedings  of  Diopeithes  in  Thrace,  and  of  Kallias  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pagasae.  He  denounced  the  application  made  by  Athens  to  the 
Persians  for  aid  against  him,  as  a  departure  from  Hellenic  patriotism, 
and  from  the  Athenian  maxims  of  aforetime.  He  alluded  to  the 
unbecoming  intervention  of  Athens  in  defense  of  the  Thracian 
princes  Teres  and  Kersobleptes,  neither  of  them  among  the  sworn 
partners  in  the  peace,  against  him ;  to  the  protection  conferred  by 
Athens  on  the  inhabitants  of  Peparethus,  whom  he  had  punished  for 
hostilities  against  his  garrison  in  Halonnesus;  to  the  danger  incurred 
by  his  fleet  in  sailing  up  the  Hellespont,  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
Athenian  settlers  in  the  Chersonese,  who  had  co-operated  with  his 
enemies  the  Byzantines,  and  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
guard  the  ships  by  marching  a  land-force  through  the  Chersonese. 
He  vindicated  his  own  proceedings  in  aiding  his  allies  the  inhabitants 
of  Kardia,  complaining  that  the  Athenians  had  refused  to  submit 
their  differences  with  that  city  to  an  equitable  arbitration.  He  re- 
pelled the  Athenian  pretensions  of  right  to  Amphipolis,  asserting 
his  own  better  right  to  the  place,  on  all  grounds.  He  insisted 
especially  on  the  offensive  behavior  of  the  Athenians  in  refusing, 
when  he  had  sent  envoys  conjointly  with  all  his  allies,  to  "conclude 
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a  just  convention  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks  generally." — "Had  you 
acceded  to  this  proposition  (he  said),  you  might  have  placed  out  of 
danger  all  those  who  really  suspected  my  purposes,  or  you  might 
have  exposed  me  publicly  as  the  most  worthless  of  men.  It  was  to 
the  interest  of  your  people  to  accede,  but  not  to  the  interest  of  your 
orators.  To  them — as  those  affirm  who  knew  your  government  best 
— peace  is  war,  and  war  peace;  for  they  always  make  money  at  the 
expense  of  your  generals,  either  as  accusers  or  as  defenders";  more- 
over, by  reviling  in  the  public  assembly  your  leading  citizens  at 
home,  and  other  men  of  eminence  abroad,  they  acquire  with  the 
multitude  credit  for  popular  dispositions.  It  would  be  easy  for  me, 
by  the  most  trifling  presents,  to  silence  their  invectives  and  make 
them  trumpet  my  praises.  But  I  should  be  ashamed  of  appearing 
to  purchase  your  good-will  from  them." 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  verify  or  appreciate  the  particular  com- 
plaints here  set  forth,  even  if  we  had  adequate  information  for  the 
purpose.  Under  the  feeling  which  had  prevailed  during  the  last  two 
years  between  the  Athenians  and  Philip,  we  cannot  doubt  that  many 
detached  acts  of  a  hostile  character  had  been  committed  on  their  side 
as  well  as  on  his.  Philip's  allegation — that  he  had  repeatedly  pro- 
posed to  them  amicable  adjustment  of  differences — whether  true  or 
not,  is  little  to  the  purpose.  It  was  greatly  to  his  interest  to  keep 
Athens  at  peace  and  tranquil,  while  he  established  his  ascendency 
everywhere  else,  and  accumulated  a  power  for  ultimate  employment 
such  as  she  would  be  unable  to  resist.  The  Athenians  had  at  length 
been  made  to  feel  that  further  acquiescence  in  these  proceedings 
would  only  insure  to  them  the  amount  of  favor  tendered  by  Polyphe- 
mus to  Odysseus — that  they  should  be  devoured  last.  But  the  lec- 
ture, which  he  thinks  fit  to  administer  both  to  them  and  to  their 
popular  orators,  is  little  better  than  insulting  derision.  It  is  strange 
to  read  encomiums  on  peace — as  if  it  were  indisputably  advantageous 
to  the  Athenian  public,  and  as  if  recommendations  of  war  originated 
only  with  venal  and  calumnious  orators  for  their  own  profit — pro- 
nounced by  the  greatest  aggressor  and  conqueror  of  his  age,  whose 
whole  life  was  passed  in  war  and  in  the  elaborate  organization  of 
great  military  force;  and  addressed  to  a  people  whose  leading 
infirmity  then  was  an  aversion  almost  unconquerable  to  the  personal 
hardships  and  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  effective  war.  This  passage  of 
the  manifesto  may  probably  be  intended  as  a  theme  for  ^Eschines 
and  the  other  philippizing  partisans  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

War  was  now  an  avowed  fact  on  both  sides.  At  the  instigation  of 
Demosthenes  and  others,  the  Athenians  decreed  to  equip  a  naval 
force,  which  was  sent  under  Chares  to  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis. 

Meanwhile  Philip  brought  up  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  and  a  stock  of  engines  and  projectiles  such  as  had  never 
before  been  seen.  His  attack  on  this  place  was  remarkable  not  only 
for  great  bravery  and  perseverance  on  both  sides,  but  also  for  the 
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extended  scale  of  the  military  operations.  PeriBtfhus  was  strong  and 
defensible,  situated  on  a  promontory  terminating  in  abrupt  cliffs 
southward  toward  the  Propontis,  unassailable  from  seaward,  but 
sloping,  though  with  a  steep  declivity,  toward  the  land,  with  which 
it  was  joined  by  an  isthmus  of  not  more  than  a  furlong  in  breadth. 
Across  this  isthmus  stretched  the  outer  wall,  behind  which  were  seen 
the  houses  of  the  town,  lofty,  strongly  built,  and  rising  one  above 
the  other  in  terraces  up  the  ascent  of  the  promontory.  Philip  pressed 
the  place  with  repeated  assaults  on  the  outer  wall ;  battering  it  with 
rams,  undermining  it  by  sap,  and  rolling  up  movable  towers  said 
to  be  120  feet  in  height  (higher  even  than  the  towers  of  the  Perin- 
thian  wall),  so  as  to  chase  away  the  defenders  by  missiles,  and  to 
attempt  an  assault  by  boarding-planks  hand  to  hand.  The  Perin- 
thians,  defending  themselves  with  energetic  valor,  repelled  him  for  a 
long  time  from  the  outer  wall.  At  length  the  besieging  engines,  with 
the  reiterated  attacks  of  Macedonian  soldiers  animated  by  Philip's 
promises,  overpowered  this  wall,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  town. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  town  itself  supplied  a  new  defensible 
position  to  its  citizens.  The  lower  range  of  houses,  united  by  strong 
barricades  across  the  streets,  enabled  the  Perinthians  still  to  hold  out. 
In  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  however,  the  town  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  Olynthus,  had  they  not  been  sustained  by  effective  foreign 
aid.  Not  only  did  their  Byzantine  kinsmen  exhaust  themselves  to 
furnish  every  sort  of  assistance  by  sea,  but  also  the  Athenian  fleet, 
and  Persian  satraps  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis,  cooperated. 
A  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries  under  Apollodorus,  sent  across  from 
Asia  by  the  Phrygian  satrap  Arsites,  together  with  ample  supplies  of 
stores  by  sea,  placed  Perinthus  in  condition  to  defy  the  besiegers. 

After  a  siege  which  can  hardly  have  lasted  less  "than  three  months, 
Philip  found  all  his  efforts  against  Perinthus  baffled.  He  then 
changed  his  plan,  withdrew  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  suddenly 
appeared  before  Byzantium.  The  walls  were  strong,  but  inade- 
quately manned  and  prepared,  much  of  the  Byzantine  force  being 
in  service  at  Perinthus.  Among  several  vigorous  attacks,  Philip  con- 
trived to  effect  a  surprise  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  which  was  very 
near  succeeding.  The  Byzantines  defended  themselves  bravely,  and 
even  defeated  his  fleet;  but  they  too  were  rescued  chiefly  by  foreign 
aid.  The  Athenians — now  acting  under  the  inspirations  of  Demos- 
thenes, who  exhorted  them  to  bury  in  a  generous  oblivion  all  their 
pasi  grounds  of  offense  against  Byzantium — sent  a  still  more  power- 
ful fleet  to  the  rescue,  under  the  vigorous  guidance  of  Phokion,  instead 
of  the  loose  and  rapacious  Chares.  Moreover  the  danger  of  Byzan- 
tium called  forth  strenuous  efforts  from  the  chief  islanders  of  the 
^Egean — Chians,  Rhodians,  Koans,  etc. ,  to  whom  it  was  highly  impor- 
tant that  Philip  should  not  become  master  of  the  great  passage  for 
imported  corn  into  the  Grecian  seas.  The  large  combined  fleet  thus 
assembled  was  fully  sufficient  to  protect  Byzantium.     Compelled  to 
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abandon  the  siege  of  that  city  as  well  as  of  Perinthus,  Philip  was 
further  baffled  in  an  attack  on  the  Chersonese.  Phokion  not  only 
maintained  against  him  the  full  security  of  the  Propontis  and  its 
adjoining  straits,  but  also  gained  various  advantages  over  him  both 
by  land  and  sea. 

These  operations  probably  occupied  the  last  six  months  of  340 
B.C.  They  constituted  the  most  important  success  gained  by  Athens, 
and  the  most  serious  reverse  experienced  by  Philip,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  war  between  them.  Coming  as  they  did  immediately 
after  the  liberation  of  Euboea  in  the  previous  year,  they  materially 
improved  the  position  of  Athens  against  Philip.  Phokion  and  his 
fleet  not  only  saved  the  citizens  of  Byzantium  from  all  the  misery 
of  a  capture  by  Macedonian  soldiers,  but  checked  privateering,  and 
protected  trade-ships  so  efficaciously,  that  corn  became  unusually 
abundant  and  cheap  both  at  Athens  and  throughout  Greece:  and 
Demosthenes,  as  statesman  and  diplomatist,  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
having  converted  Eubcea  into  a  friendly  and  covering  neighbor  for 
Athens,  instead  of  being  a  shelter  for  Philip's  marauding  cruisers — 
as  well  as  of  bringing  round  Byzantium  from  the  Macedonian  alli- 
ance to  that  of  Athens,  and  thus  preventing  both  the  Hellespont  and 
the  corn-trade  from  passing  into  Philip's  hands.  The  warmest 
votes  of  thanks,  together  with  wreaths  in  token  of  gratitude,  were 
decreed  to  Athens  by  the  public  assemblies  of  Byzantium,  Perinthus, 
and  the  various  towns  of  the  Chersonese;  while  the  Athenian  public 
assembly  also  decreed  and  publicly  proclaimed  a  similar  vote  of 
thanks  and  admiration  to  Demosthenes.  The  decree,  moved  by 
Aristonikus,  was  so  unanimously  popular  at  the  time,  that  neither 
JEschines  nor  any  of  the  other  enemies  of  Demosthenes  thought  it 
safe  to  impeach  the  mover. 

In  the  recent  military  operations,  on  so  large  a  scale,  against 
Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  Philip  had  found  himself  in  conflict  not 
merely  with  Athens,  but  also  with  Chians,  Rhodians  and  others;  an 
unusually  large  muster  of  confederate  Greeks.  To  break  up  this 
confederacy,  he  found  it  convenient  to  propose  peace,  and  to  abandon 
his  designs  against  Byzantium  and  Perinthus — the  point  on  which 
the  alarm  of  the  confederates  chiefly  turned.  By  withdrawing  his 
forces  from  the  Propontis,  he  was  enabled  to  conclude  peace  with 
the  Byzantines  and  most  of  the  maritime  Greeks  who  had  joined  in 
relieving  them.  The  combination  against  him  was  thus  dissolved, 
though  with  Athens  and  her  more  intimate  allies  his  naval  war  still 
continued.  While  he  multiplied  cruisers  and  privateers  to  make  up 
by  prizes  his  heavy  outlay  during  the  late  sieges,  he  undertook  with 
his  land-force  an  enterprise,  during  the  spring  of  339  B.C.,  against 
the  Scythian  king  Atheas;  whose  country,  between  Mount  Hsemus 
and  the  Danube,  he  invaded  with  success,  bringing  away  as  spoil  a 
multitude  of  youthful  slaves  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  cattle.  On 
his  return,  however,  across  Mount  Haemus,  he  was  attacked  on  a 
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sudden  by  the  Thracian  tribe  Triballi,  and  sustained  a  defeat ;  losing 
all  his  accompanying  captives,  and  being  himself  badly  wounded 
through  the  thigh.  This  expedition  and  its  consequences  occupied 
Philip  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  339  B.C. 

Meanwhile  the  naval  war  of  Athens  against  Philip  was  more 
effectively  carried  on,  and  her  marine  better  organized  than  ever  it 
had  been  before.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  an  important  reform 
proposed  and  carried  by  Demosthenes,  immediately  on  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Philip  in  the  summer  of  340  b.c.  Enjoying  as 
he  did,  now  after  long  public  experience,  the  increased  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  being  named  superintendent  of  the  navy, 
he  employed  his  influence  not  only  in  procuring  energetic  interfer- 
ence both  as  to  Eubcea  and  Byzantium,  but  also  in  correcting  deep- 
seated  abuses  which  nullified  the  efficiency  of  the  Athenian  marine 
department. 

The  law  of  Periander  (adopted  in  357  B.C.)  had  distributed  the 
burden  of  the  trierarchy  among  the  1200  richest  citizens   on   the 
taxable  property-schedule,  arranged  in  twenty  fractions  called  Sym- 
mories,  of  sixty  persons  each.     Among  these  men,  the  300  richest, 
standing  distinguished,  as  leaders  of  the  Symmories,  were  invested 
with  the  direction  and  enforcement  of  all  that  concerned  their  col- 
lective agency  and  duties.     The  purpose  of  this  law  had  been   to 
transfer  the  cost  of  trierarclry — a  sum  of  about  40,  50,  or  60  min;e 
for  each  trireme,  defraying  more  or  less  of  the  outfit — which  had 
originally  been  borne  by  a  single  rich  man  as  his  turn  came  round, 
and  afterwards  by  two  rich'  men  in  conjunction — to  a  partnership 
more  or  less  numerous,  consisting  of  five,   six,   or  even  fifteen  or 
sixteen  members  of  the  same  symmory.     The  number  of  such  part- 
ners varied   according  to  the  number  of  triremes  required  by  the 
state  to  be  fitted  out  in  any  one  year.     If  only  few  triremes  were 
required,  sixteen  contributors  might  be  allotted  to  defray  collectively 
the  trierarchic  cost  of  each ;  if  on  the  other  hand  many  triremes  were 
needed,   a  less  number  of  partners,   perhaps  no  more  than  five  oi 
six,  could  be  allotted  to  each — since  the  total  number  of  citizens 
whose  turn  it  was  to  be  assessed  in  that  particular  year  was  fixed. 
The  assessment  upon  each  partner  was  of  course  heavier,   in  pro- 
portion as  the  number  of  partners  assigned  to  a  trireme  was  smaller. 
Each  member  of  the  partnership,  whether  it  consisted  of  five,  of  six, 
or  of  sixteen,  contributed  in  equal  proportion  toward  the  cost.     The 
richer  members  of  the  partnership  thus  paid  no  greater  sum  than 
the  poorer;  and  sometimes  even  evaded  any  payment  of  their  own, 
by  contracting  with  some  one  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  post,  on 
condition  of  a  total  sum  not  greater  than  that  which  they  had  them- 
selves collected  from  these  poorer  members. 

According  to  Demosthenes,  the  poorer  members  of  these  trierarchic 
symmories  were  sometimes  pressed  down  almost  to  ruin  by  the  sums 
demanded ;  so  that  they  complained  bitterly,  and  even  planted  them- 
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gelves  in  the  characteristic  attitude  of  suppliants  at  Munychia  or 
elsewhere  in  the  city.  When  their  liabilities  to  the  state  were  not 
furnished  in  time,  they  became  subject  to  imprisonment  by  the  offi- 
cers superintending  the  outfit  of  the  armament.  In  addition  to  such 
private  hardship,  there  arose  great  public  mischief  from  the  money 
not  being  at  once  forthcoming;  the  armament  being  delayed  in  its 
departure,  and  forced  to  leave  Peiraeus  either  in  bad  condition  or 
without  its  full  numbers.  Hence  arose,  in  great  part,  the  ill-success 
of  Athens  in  her  maritime  enterprises  against  Philip,  before  the  peace 
of  346  b.c. 

The  same  influences,  which  had  led  originally  to  the  introduction 
of  such  abuses,  stood  opposed  to  the  orator  in  his  attempted  amend- 
ment. The  body  of  Three  Hundred,  the  richest  men  in  the  state — 
the  leader  or  richest  individual  in  each  symmory,  with  those  who  stood 
second  or  third  in  order  of  wealth — employed  every  effort  to  throw 
out  the  proposition,  and  tendered  large  bribes  to  Demosthenes  (if  we 
may  credit  his  assertion)  as  inducements  for  dropping  it.  He  was 
impeached,  moreover,  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon,  as  mover  of  an 
unconstitutional  or  illegal  decree.  It  required  no  small  share  of  firm- 
ness and  public  spirit,  combined  with  approved  eloquence  and  an 
established  name,  to  enable  Demosthenes  to  contend  against  these 
mighty  enemies. 

His  new  law  caused  the  charge  of  trierarchy  to  be  levied  upon  all 
the  members  of  the  symmories,  or  upon  all  above  a  certain  minimum 
of  property,  in  proportion  to  their  rated  property ;  but  it  seems,  if  we 
rightly  make  out,  to  have  somewhat  heightened  the  minimum,  so  that 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  chargeable  was  diminished.  Every 
citizen  rated  at  ten  talents  was  assessed  singly  for  the  charge  of  trierar- 
chy belonging  to  one  trireme ;  if  rated  at  twenty  talents,  for  the  trie- 
rarchy of  two;  at  thirty  talents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  three;  if  above 
thirty  talents,  for  that  of  three  triremes  and  a  service  boat — which 
was  held  to  be  the  maximum  payable  by  any  single  individual. 
Citizens  rated  at  less  than  ten  talents  were  grouped  together  into 
ratings  of  ten  talents  in  the  aggregate,  in  order  to  bear  collectively 
the  triearchy  of  one  trireme;  the  contributions  furnished  by  each 
person  in  the  group  being  proportional  to  the  sum  for  which  he 
stood  rated.  This  new  proposition,  while  materially  relieving  the 
poorer  citizens,  made  large  addition  to  the  assessments  of  the  rich. 
A  man  rated  at  twenty  talents,  who  had  before  been  chargeable  for 
only  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  expense  of  one  trierarchy,  along  with 
partners  much  poorer  than  himself  but  equally  assessed — now 
became  chargeable  with  the  entire  expense  of  two  trierarchies.  All 
persons  liable  were  assessed  in  fair  proportion  to  the  sum  for  which 
they  stood  rated  in  the  schedule.  When  the  impeachment  against 
Demosthenes  came  to  be  tried  before  the  Dikastery,  he  was  acquitted 
by  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  Dikasts;  so  that  the  accuser  was 
compelled  to  pay  the  established  fine.     And  so  animated  was  the 
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temper  of  the  public  at  that  moment,  in  favor  of  vigorous  measures 
for  prosecuting  the  war  just  declared,  that  they  went  heartily  along 
with  him,  and  adopted  the  main  features  of  his  trierarchic  reform. 
The  resistance  from  the  rich,  however,  though  insufficient  to  throw 
out  the  measure,  constrained  him  to  modify  it  more  than  once,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  discussion;  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  iEschines,  whom  he  accuses  of  having  been  hired  by 
the  rich  for  the  purpose.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the 
speeches  of  both  of  them — especially  those  of  Demosthenes,  which 
must  have  been  numerous — have  not  been  preserved. 

Thus  were  the  trierarchic  symmories  distributed  and  assessed 
anew  upon  each  man  in  the  ratio  of  his  wealth,  and  therefore  most 
largely  upon  the  Three  Hundred  richest.  How  long  the  law 
remained  unchanged  we  do  not  know.  But  it  was  found  to  work 
admirably  well ;  and  Demosthenes  boasts  that  during  the  entire  war 
(that  is  from  the  renewal  of  the  war  about  August,  340  B.C.,  to  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  August,  338  B.C.)  all. the  trierarchies  named 
under  the  law  were  ready  in  time  without  complaint  or  suffering; 
while  the  ships,  well  equipped  and  exempt  from  the  previous  causes 
of  delay,  were  found  prompt  and  effective  for  all  exigencies.  Not 
one  was  either  left  behind,  or  lost  at  sea,  throughout  these  two 
years. 

Probably  the  first  fruits  of  the  Demosthenic  reform  in  Athenian 
naval  administration  was  the  fleet  equipped  under  Phokion,  which 
acted  so  successfully  at  and  near  Byzantium.  The  operations  of 
Athens  at  sea,  though  not  known  in  detail,  appear  to  have  been  bet- 
ter conducted  and  more  prosperous  in  their  general  effect  than  they 
had  ever  been  since  the  Social  War. 

But  there  arose  now  a  grave  and  melancholy  dispute  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Greece,  which  threw  her  upon  her  defense  by  land.  This  new 
disturbing  cause  was  nothing  less  than  another  Sacred  War,  declared 
by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  against  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa. 
Kindled  chiefly  by  the  Athenian  iEschines,  it  more  than  compen- 
sated Philip  for  his  repulse  at  Byzantium  and  his  defeat  by  the  Tri- 
balli;  bringing,  like  the  former  Sacred  War,  aggrandizement  to  him 
alone,  and  ruin  to  Grecian  liberty. 

I  have  recounted,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work,  the  first 
Sacred  War  recorded  in  Grecian  history  (590-580  B.C.),  about  two 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  iEschines  and  Demosthenes.  That 
war  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Amphiktyonic  Greeks  to  punish, 
and  ended  by  destroying,  the  flourishing  seaport  of  Kirrha,  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pleistus,  on  the  coast  of  the  fertile  plait 
stretching  from  the  southern  declivity  of  Delphi  to  the  sea.  Kirrha 
was  originally  the  port  of  Delphi,  and  of  the  ancient  Phokian  town 
of  Krissa,  to  which  Delphi  was  once  an  annexed  sanctuary.  But  in 
process  of  time  Kirrha  increased  at  the  expense  of  both,  through 
profits  accumulated  from  the  innumerable  visitors  by  sea  who  landed 
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there  as  the  nearest  access  to  the  temple.  The  prosperous  Kirrhseans, 
inspiring  jealousy  at  Delphi  and  Krissa,  were  accused  of  extortion 
in  the  tolls  levied  from  visitors,  as  well  as  of  other  guilty  or  offensive 
proceedings.  An  Amphiktyonic  war,  wherein  the  Athenian  Solon 
stood  prominently  forward,  being  declared  against  them,  Kirrha  was 
taken  and  destroyed.  Its  fertile  plain  was  consecrated  to  the  Del- 
phian god,  under  an  oath  taken  by  all  the  Amphiktyonic  members, 
with  solemn  pledges  and  formidable  jmprecations  against  all  dis- 
turbers. The  entire  space  between  the  temple  and  the  sea  now  be- 
came, as  the  oracle  had  required,  sacred  property  of  the  god ;  that  is, 
incapable  of  being  tilled,  planted,  or  occupied  in  any  permanent 
way,  by  man,  and  devoted  only  to  spontaneous  herbage  with  pastur- 
ing animals. 

But  though  the  Delphians  thus  procured  the  extirpation  of  their 
troublesome  neighbors  at  Kirrha,  it  was  indispensable  that  on  or  near 
the  same  spot  there  should  exist  a  town  and  port,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  guests  who  came  from  all  quarters  to  Delphi ;  the  more 
so,  as  such  persons,  not  merely  visitors,  but  also  traders  with  goods 
to  sell,  now  came  in  greater  multitudes  than  ever,  from  the  increased 
attractions  imparted  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Kirrha  itself,  to  the 
Pythian  festival.  How  this  want  was  at  first  supplied,  while  the  re- 
membrance of  the  oath  was  yet  fresh,  we  are  not  informed.  But  in 
process  of  time  Kirrha  became  reoccupied  and  refortified  by  the 
western  neighbors  of  Delphi — the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa —  on  whose 
borders  it  stood,  and  for  whom  probably  it  served  as  a  port  not  less 
than  for  Delphi.  These  new  occupants  received  the  guests  coming 
to  the  temple,  enriched  themselves  by  the  accompanying  profit,  and 
took  into  cultivation  a  certain  portion  of  the  plain  around  the  town. 

At  what  period  the  occupation  by  the  Lokrians  had  its  origin,  we 
are  unable  to  say.  So  much,  however,  we  make  out — not  merely  from 
Demosthenes,  but  even  from  iEschines — that  in  their  time  it  was  an 
ancient  and  established  occupation — not  a  recent  intrusion  or  novely. 
The  town  was  fortified ;  the  space  immediately  adjacent  being  tilled 
and  claimed  by  the  Lokrians  as  their  own.  This,  indeed,  was  a 
departure  from  the  oath,  sworn  by  Solon  with  his  Amphiktyonic  con- 
temporaries, to  consecrate  Kirrha  and  its  lands  to  the  Delphian  god. 
But  if  that  oath  had  been  literally  carried  out,  the  god  himself,  and 
the  Delphians  among  whom  he  dwelt,  would  have  been  the  principal 
losers;  because  the  want  of  a  convenient  port  would  have  been  a  seri- 
ous discouragement,  if  not  a  positive  barrier,  against  the  arrival  of 
visitors,  most  of  whom  came  by  sea.  Accordingly  the  renovation  of 
the  town  and  port  of  Kirrha,  doubtless  on  a  modest  scale,  together  with 
a  space  of  adjacent  land  for  tillage,  was  at  least  tolerated,  if  not 
encouraged.  Much  of  the  plain,  indeed,  still  remained  untilled  and 
unplanted,  as  the  property  of  Apollo ;  the  boundaries  being  perhaps 
not  accurately  drawn. 

While  the  Lokrians  had  thus  been  serviceable  to  the  Delphian  tern- 
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pie  by  occupying  Kirrha,  they  had  been  still  more  valuable  as  its 
foremost  auxiliaries  and  protectors  against  the  Phoklans,  their  ene- 
mies of  long  standing.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  Philomel  us  the 
Phokian,  after  defeating  the  Lokrian  armed  force,  was  to  fortify  the 
sacred  precinct  of  Delphi  on  its  western  side,  against  their  attacks ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  their  position  in  close  neighborhood  to 
Delphi  must  have  been  one  of  positive  suffering  as  well  as  of  danger, 
during  the  years  when  the  Phokian  leaders,  with  their  numerous 
mercenary  bands,  remained  in  victorious  occupation  of  the  temple, 
and  probably  of  the  harbor  of  Kirrha  also.  The  subsequent  turn  of 
fortune — when  Philip  crushed  the  Phokians  and  when  the  Amphik- 
tyonic  assembly  was  reorganized,  with  him  as  its  chief — must  have 
found  the  Amphissian  Lokrians  among  the  warmest  allies  and  sym- 
pathizers. Resuming  possession  of  Kirrha,  they  may  perhaps  have 
been  emboldened,  in  such  a  moment  of  triumphant  reaction,  to 
enlarge  their  occupancy  round  the  walls  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
had  done  before.  Moreover,  they  were  animated  with  feelings 
attached  to  Thebes;  and  were  hostile  to  Athens,  as  the  ally  and  up- 
holder of  their  enemies,  the  Phokians. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  assembly  (February  or  March,  339  b.c.)  was  held  at  Del- 
phi. Diognetus  was  named  by  the  Athenians  to  attend  it  as  Hierom- 
nemon,  or  chief  legate;  with  three  Pylagorae  or  vice-legates,  ^Eschi- 
nes,  Meidias,  and  Thrasykles.  We  need  hardly  believe  Demosthe- 
nes, when  he  states  that  the  name  of  iEschines  was  put  up  without 
foreknowledge  on  the  part  of  any  one;  and  that  though  it  passed,  yet 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hands  were  held  up  in  his  favor.  Soon 
after  they  reached  Delphi,  Diognetus  was  seized  with  a  fever,  so  that 
the  task  of  speaking  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  confided  to 
iEschines. 

There  stood  in  the  Delphian  temple  some  golden  or  gilt  shields  dedi- 
cated as  an  offering  out  of  the  spoils  taken  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  a 
century  and  a  half  before — with  an  inscription  to  this  effect — "Dedi- 
cated by  the  Athenians,  out  of  the  spoils  of  Persians  and  Thebans 
engaged  in  joint  battle  against  the  Greeks. "  It  appears  that  these 
shields  had  recently  been  set  up  afresh  (having  been  perhaps  stripped 
of  their  gilding  by  the  Phokian  plunderers)  in  a  new  cell  or  chapel, 
without  the  full  customary  forms  of  prayer  or  solemnities;  which 
perhaps  might  be  supposed  unnecessary,  as  the  offering  was  not  now 
dedicated  for  the  first  time.  The  inscription,  little  noticed  and  per- 
haps obscured  by  the  lapse  of  time  on  the  original  shields,  would 
now  stand  forth  brightly  and  conspicuously  on  the  new  gilding; 
reviving  historical  recollections  highly  offensive  to  the  Thebans,  and 
to  the  Amphissian  Lokrians  as  friends  of  Thebes.  These  latter  not 
only  remonstrated  against  it  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  but  were 
even  preparing  (if  we  are  to  believe  ^Eschines)  to  accuse  Athens  of 
jmpiety ;  and  to  invoke  against  her  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  for  omission, 
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of  the  religious  solemnities.  But  this  is  denied  by  Demosthenes; 
who  states  that  the  Lokrians  could  not  bring  any  such  accusation 
against  Athens  without  sending  a  formal  summons — which  they 
never  had  sent.  Demosthenes  would  be  doubtless  right  as  to  the 
regular  form,  probably  also  as  to  the  actual  fact;  though  iEschines 
accuses  him  of  having  received  bribes  to  defend  the  iniquities  of  the 
Lokrians.  Whether  the  Lokrians  went  so  far  as  to  invoke  a  penalty, 
or  not — at  any  rate  they  spoke  in  terms*  of  complaint  against  the  pro- 
ceeding. Such  complaint  was  not  without  real  foundation;  since  it 
was  better  for  the  common  safety  of  Hellenic  liberty  against  the  Mace- 
donian aggressor,  that  the  treason  of  Thebes  at  the  battle  of  Plataea 
should  stand  as  matter  of  past  antiquity,  rather  than  be  republished 
in  a  new  edition.  But  this  was  not  the  ground  taken  by  the  com- 
plainants, nor  could  they  directly  impeach  the  right  of  Athens  to 
burnish  up  her  old  donatives.  Accordingly  they  assailed  the  act  on 
the  allegation  of  impiety,  as  not  having  been  preceded  by  the  proper 
religious  solemnities;  whereby  they  obtained  the  opportunity  of 
inveighing  against  Athens,  as  ally  of  the  Phokians  in  their  recent  sacri- 
lege, and  enemy  of  Thebes,  the  steadfast  champion  of  the  god. 

"  The  Amphiktyons  being  assembled  (I  here  give  the  main  recital, 
though  not  the  exact  words  of  iEschines).  a  friendly  person  came  to 
acquaint  us  that  the  Amphissians  were  bringing  on  their  accusation 
against  Athens.  My  sick  colleagues  requested  me  immediately  to 
enter  the  assembly  and  undertake  her  defense.  I  made  haste  to  com- 
ply, and  was  just  beginning  to  speak,  when  an  Amphissian — of  ex- 
treme rudeness  and  brutality — perhaps  even  under  the  influence  of 
some  misguiding  divine  impulse — interrupted  me  and  exclaimed — 
'Do  not  hear  him,  men  of  Hellas!  Do  not  permit  the  name  of  the 
Athenian  people  to  be  pronounced  among  you  at  this  holy  season! 
Turn  them  out  of  the  sacred  ground,  like  men  under  a  curse.'  With 
that  he  denounced  us  for  our  alliance  with  the  Phokians,  and  poured 
out  many  other  outrageous  invectives  against  the  city. 

"Tome  (continues  ^Eschines)  all  this  was  intolerable  to  hear:  I 
cannot  even  now  think  on  it  with  calmness — and  at  the  moment,  I 
was  provoked  to  anger  such  as  I  had  never  felt  in  my  life  before.  The 
thought  crossed  me  that  I  would  retort  upon  the  Amphissians  for 
their  impious  invasion  of  the  Kirrhsean  land.  That  plain,  lying  im- 
mediately below  the  sacred  precinct  in  which  we  were  assembled, 
was  visible  throughout.  '  You  see,  Amphiktyons  (said  I)  that  plain 
cultivated  by  the  Amphissians,  with  buildings  erected  in  it  for  farm- 
ing and  pottery !  You  have  before  your  eyes  the  harbor,  consecrated 
by  the  oath  of  your  forefathers,  now  occupied  and  fortified.  You 
know  of  yourselves,  without  needing  witnesses  to  tell  j^ou,  that  these 
Amphissians  have  levied  tolls  and  are  taking  profit  out  of  the  sacred 
harbor!'  I  then  caused  to  be  read  publicly  the  ancient  oracle,  the 
oath,  and  the  imprecations  (pronounced  after  the  first  Sacred  War, 
wherein  Kirrha  was  destroyed).    Then  continuing,  I  said — '  Here  am 
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I,  ready  to  defend  the  god  and  the  sacred  property,  according  to  the 
oath  of  our  forefathers,  with  hand,  foot,  voice,  and  all  the  powers 
that  I.  possess.  I  stand  prepared,  to  clear  my  own  city  of  her  obliga- 
tions to  the  gods;  do  you  take  counsel  forthwith  for  yourselves.  You 
are  here  about  to  offer  sacrifice  and  pray  to  the  gods  for  good  things, 
publicly  and  individually.  Look  well  then — where  will  you  find 
voice,  or  soul,  or  eyes,  or  courage,  to  pronounce  such  supplications 
if  you  permit  these  accursed  Amphissians  to  remain  unpunished, 
when  they  have  come  under  the  imprecations  of  the  recorded  oath? 
Recollect  that  the  oath  distinctly  proclaims  the  sufferings  awaiting  all 
impious  transgressors,  and  even  menaces  those  who  tolerate  their 
proceedings,  by  declaring,  —They  who  do  not  stand  forward  to  vin- 
dicate Apollo,  Artemis,  Latona,  and  Athene  Pronsea,  may  not  sacri- 
fice undefiled  or  with  favorable  acceptance.'  " 

Such  is  the  graphic  and  impressive  description,  given  by^Eschines 
himself  some  years  afterward  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  of  his  owrn 
address  to  the  Amphiktyonic  meeting  in  spring  339  B.C. ;  on  the  lofty 
site  of  the  Delphian  Pylaea,  with  Kirrha  and  its  plain  spread  out 
before  his  eyes,  and  with  the  ancient  oath  and  all  its  fearful  impre- 
cations recorded  on  the  brass  plate  hard  by,  readable  by  every  one. 
His  speech,  received  with  loud  shouts,  roused  violent  passion  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Amphiktyons,  as  well  as  of  the  hearers  assembled 
round.  The  audience  at  Delphi  was  not  like  that  of  Athens. 
Athenian  citizens  were  accustomed  to  excellent  oratory,  and  to  the 
task  of  balancing  opposite  arguments  :  though  susceptible  of  high- 
wrought  intellectual  excitement — admiration  or  repugnance,  as  the 
case  might  be — they  discharged  it  all  in  the  final  vote,  and  then 
went  home  to  their  private  affairs.  But  to  the  comparatively  rude 
men  at  Delphi,  the  speech  of  a  first-rate  Athenian  orator  was  a  rarity. 
When  ^Eschines,  with  great  rhetorical  force,  unexpectedly  revived 
in  their  imaginations  the  ancient  and  terrific  history  of  the  curse  of 
Kirrha— assisted  by  all  the  force  of  visible  and  local  association — 
they  were  worked  up  to  madness  ;  while  in  such  minds  as  theirs,  the 
emotion  raised  would  not  pass  off  by  simple  voting,  but  required  to 
be  discharged  by  instant  action. 

How  intense  and  ungovernable  that  emotion  became,  is  shown  by 
the  monstrous  proceedings  which  followed.  The  original  charge  of 
impiety  brought  against  Athens,  set  forth  by  the  Amphissian  speaker 
coarsely  and  ineffectively,  and  indeed  no  way  lending  itself  to  rhetor- 
ical exaggeration— was  now  altogether  forgotten  in  the  more  heinous 
impiety  of  which  iEschines  had  accused  the  Amphissians  themselves. 
About  the  necessity  of  punishing  them,  there  was  but  one  language. 
The  Amphissian  speakers  appear  to  have  fled— since  even  their  per. 
sons  would  hardly  have  been  safe  amid  such  an  excitement.  And  if 
the  day  had  not  been  already  far  advanced,  the  multitude  would  have 
rushed  at  once  down  from  the  scene  of  debate  to  Kirrha.  On  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  a  resolution  was  passed,  which  the  herald 
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formally  proclaimed — That  on  the  morrow  at  daybreak  the  whole 
Delphian  population  of  sixteen  years  and  upward,  freemen  as  well 
as  slaves,  should  muster  at  the  sacrificing  place,  provided  with  spades 
and  pickaxes  ;  That  the  assembly  of  Amphiktyonic  legates  would 
there  meet  them,  to  act  in  defense  of  the  god  and  the  sacred  prop- 
erty; That  if  there  were  any  city  whose  deputies  did  not  appear,  it 
should  be  excluded  from  the  temple,  and  proclaimed  unholy  and 
accursed. 

At  daybreak,  accordingly,  the  muster  took  place.  The  Delphian 
multitude  came  with  their  implements  for  demolition — the  Amphik- 
tyons  with  iEschines  placed  themselves  at  the  head — and  all  marched 
down  to  the  port  of  Kirrha.  Those  there  resident — probably 
astounded  and  terrified  at  so  furious  an  inroad  from  an  entire  popu- 
lation, with  whom  a  few  hours  before  they  had  been  on  friendly 
terms — abandoned  the  place  without  resistance,  and  ran  to  acquaint 
their  fellow-citizens  at  Amphissa.  The  Amphiktyons  with  their  fol- 
lowers then  entered  Kirrha,  demolished  all  the  harbor  conveniences, 
and  even  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  the  town.  This  iEschines  himself 
tells  us;  and  we  may  be  very  sure  (though  he  does  not  tell  us)  that 
the  multitude  thus  set  on  were  not  contented  with  simply  demolish- 
ing, but  plundered  and  carried  away  whatever  they  could  lay 
hands  on.  Presently,  however,  the  Amphissians,  whose  town  was 
on  the  high  ground  about  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  Delphi, 
apprised  of  the  destruction  of  their  property  and  seeing  their  houses 
in  flames,  arrived  in  haste  to  the  rescue,  with  their  full-armed  force. 
The  Amphiktyons  and  the  Delphian  multitude  were  obliged  in  their 
turn  to  evacuate  Kirrha,  and  hurry  back  to  Delphi  at  their  best 
speed.  They  were  in  the  greatest  personal  danger.  According  to 
Demosthenes,  some  were  actually  seized;  but  they  must  have  been 
set  at  liberty  almost  immediately.  None  were  put  to  death;  an 
escape  which  they  probably  owed  to  the  respect  borne  by  the 
Amphissians,  even  under  such  exasperating  circumstances,  to  the 
Amphiktyonic  function. 

On  the  morning  after  this  narrow  escape,  the  president,  a  Thes- 
salian  of  Pharsalus  named  Kottyphus,  convoked  a  full  Amphiktyonic 
Ekklesia;  that  is,  not  merely  the  Amphiktyons  proper,  or  the  legates 
and  co-legates  deputed  from  the  various  cities — but  also,  along  with 
them,  the  promiscuous  multitude  present  for  purpose  of  sacrifice 
and  consultation  of  the  oracle.  Loud  and  indignant  were  the  denun 
ciations  pronounced  in  this  meeting  against  the  Amphissians;  while 
Athens  was  eulogized  as  having  taken  the  lead  in  vindicating  the 
rights  of  Apollo.  It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  Amphissians 
should  be  punished  as  sinners  against  the  god  and  the  sacred  domain, 
as  well  as  against  the  Amphiktyons  personally ;  that  the  legates 
should  now  go  home,  to  consult  each  his  respective  city;  and  that  as 
soon  as  some  positive  resolution  for  executory  measures  could  be 
obtained,  each  should  come  to  a  special  meeting,  appointed  at  Ther- 
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mopylse  for  a  future  day — seemingly  not  far  distant,  and  certainly 
prior  to  the  regular  season  of  autumnal  convocation. 

Thus  was  the  spark  applied,  and  the  flame  kindled,  of  a  second 
Amphiktyonic  war,  between  six  and  seven  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  former  in  346  B.C.  What  has  been  just  recounted  comes  to  us 
from  iEschines,  himself  the  witness  as  well  as  the  incendiary.  We 
here  judge  him,  not  from  accusation  preferred  by  his  rival  Demos- 
thenes, but  from  his  own  depositions;  and  from  facts  which  he 
details  not  simply  without  regret,  but  with  a  strong  feeling  of  pride. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  them  without  becoming  sensible  of  the  pro- 
found misfortune  which  had  come  over  the  Grecian  world;  since  the 
unanimity  or  dissidence  of  its  component  portions  were  now  deter- 
mined, not  by  political  congresses  at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  by  debates 
in  the  religious  convocation  at  Delphi  and  Thermopylae.  Here  we 
have  the  political  sentiment  of  the  Amphissian  Lokrians — their  sym- 
pathy for  Thebes,  and  dislike  to  Athens — dictating  complaint  and 
invective  against  the  Athenians  on  the  allegation  of  impiety. 
Against  every' one,  it  was  commonly  easy  to  find  matter  for  such  an 
allegation,  if  parties  were  on  the  lookout  for  it ;  while  defense  was 
difficult,  and  the  fuel  for  kindling  religious  antipathy  all  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  accuser.  Accordingly  ^Eschines  troubles  himself  little 
with  the  defense,  but  plants  himself  at  once  on  the  vantage-ground  of 
the  accuser,  and  retorts  the  like  charge  of  impiety  against  the  Amphis- 
sians,  on  totally  different  allegations.  By  superior  oratory,  as  well 
as  by  the  appeal  to  an  ancient  historical  fact  of  a  character  peculiarly 
terror-striking,  he  exasperates  the  Amphiktyons  to  a  pitch  of  religious 
ardor,  in  vindication  of  the  god,  such  as  to  make  them  disdain  alike  the 
suggestions  either  of  social  justice  or  of  political  prudence.  Demos- 
thenes— giving  credit  to  the  Amphiktyons  for  something  like  the 
equity  of  procedure,  familiar  to  Athenian  ideas  and  practice — 
affirmed  that  no  charge  against  Athens  could  have  been  made  before 
them  by  the  Lokrians,  because  no  charge  would  be  entertained 
without  previous  notice  given  to  Athens.  But  iEschines,  when 
accusing  the  Lokrians — on  a  matter  of  which  he  had  given  no  notice, 
and  which  it  first  crossed  his  mind  to  mention  at  the  moment  when  he 
made  his  speech — found  these  Amphiktyons  so  inflammable  in  their 
religious  antipathies,  that  they  forthwith  call  out  and  head  the  Del- 
phian mob  armed  with  pickaxes  for  demolition.  To  evoke,  from  a 
far-gone  and  half-forgotten  past,  the  memory  of  that  fierce  religious 
feud,  for  the  purpose  of  extruding  established  proprietors,  friends  and 
defenders  of  the  temple,  from  an  occupancy  wherein  they  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  numerous  visitors  of  Delphi — to  execute  this 
purpose  with  brutal  violence,  creating  the  maximum  of  exasperation 
in  the  sufferers,  endangering  the  lives  of  the  Amphiktyonic  legates, 
and  raising  another  Sacred  War  pregnant  with  calamitous  results — 
this  was  an  amount  of  mischief  such  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of  G-reece 
could  hardly  have  surpassed.     The  prior  imputations  of  irreligion, 
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thrown  out  by  the  Lokrian  orator  against  Athens,  may  have  Ven 
futile  and  malicious ;  but  the  retort  of  ^Eschines  was  far  worse, 
extending  as  well  as  embittering  the  poison  of  pious  discord,  and 
rjlunging  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  in  a  contest  from  which  there 
was  no  exit  except  by  the  sword  of  Philip. 

Some  comments  on  this  proceeding  appeared  requisite,  partly 
because  it  is  the  only  distinct  matter  known  to  us,  from  an  actual 
witness,  respecting  the  Amphiktyonic  council — partly  from  its  ruin- 
ous consequences,  which  will  presently  appear.  At  first,  indeed, 
these  consequences  did  not  manifest  themselves,  and  when  ^Eschi- 
nes  returned  to  Athens,  he  told  his  story  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  We  may  presume  that  he  reported  the  proceedings  at  the 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  he  stated  them  afterward,  in  the  ora- 
tion now  preserved.  The  Athenians,  indignant  at  the  accusation 
brought  by  the  Lokrians  against  Athens,  were  disposed  to  take  part 
in  that  movement  of  pious  enthusiasm  which  iEschines  had  kindled 
on  the  subject  of  Kirrha,  pursuant  to  the  ancient  oath  sworn  by  their 
forefathers.  So  forcibly  was  the  religious  point  of  view  of  this  ques- 
tion thrust  upon  the  public  mind,  that  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes 
was  hardly  listened  to.  He  laid  open  at  once  the  consequences  of 
what  had  happened,  saying — "  iEschines,  you  are  bringing  war  into 
Attica — an  Amphiktyonic  war. "  But  his  predictions  were  cried  down 
as  illusions  or  mere  manifestations  of  party  feeling  against  a  rival. 
^Eschines  denounced  him  openly  as  the  hired  agent  of  the  impious 
Lokrians;  a  charge  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  conduct  of  these 
Lokrians  themselves,  who  are  described  by  JEschines  as  gratuitously 
insulting  Athens. 

But  though  the  general  feeling  at  Athens,  immediately  after  the 
return  of  iEschines,  was  favorable  to  his  proceedings  at  Delphi,  it 
did  not  long  continue  so.  Nor  is  the  change  difficult  to  understand. 
The  first  mention  of  the  old  oath,  and  the  original  devastation  of 
Kirrha,  sanctioned  by  the  name  and  authority  of  Solon,  would  natu- 
rally turn  the  Athenian  mind  into  a  strong  feeling  of  pious  sentiment 
against  the  tenants  of  that  accursed  spot.  But  further  information 
would  tend  to  prove  that  the  Lokrians  were  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning;  that  the  occupation  of  Kirrha  as  a  harbor  was  a  convenience 
to  all  Greeks,  and  most  of  all  to  the  temple  itself;  lastly,  that  the 
imputations  said  to  have  been  cast  by  the  Lokrians  upon  Athens  had 
either  never  been  made  at  all  (so  we  find  Demosthenes  affirming),  01 
were  nothing  worse  than  an  unauthorized  burst  of  ill -temper  from 
some  rude  individual.  Though  iEschines  had  obtained  at  first  a  vote 
of  approbation  for  his  proceedings,  yet  when  his  proposition  came  to 
be  made — that  Athens  should  take  part  in  the  special  Amphiktyonic 
meeting  convened  for  punishing  the  Amphissians — the  opposition  of 
Demosthenes  was  found  more  effective.  Both  the  Senate  and  the. 
publie   assembly  passed  a  resolution  peremptorily  forbidding  all 
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interference  on  the  part  of  Athens  at  that  special  meeting.  "  The 
Hieromnemon  and  the  Pylagorse  of  Athens  (so  the  decree  prescribed) 
shall  take  no  part,  either  in  word  or  deed  or  resolution,  with  the  per- 
sons assembled  at  that  special  meeting.  They  shall  visit  Delphi  and 
Thermopylae  at  the  regular  times  fixed  by  our  forefathers."  This 
important  decree  marks  the  change  of  opinion  at  Athens.  iEschines 
indeed  tells  us  that  it  was  only  procured  by  crafty  maneuver  on  the 
part  of  Demosthenes,  being  hurried  through  in  a  thin  assembly,  at 
the  close  of  business,  when  most  citizens  (and  ^Eschines  among  them) 
had  gone  away.  But  there  is  nothing  to  confirm  such  insinuations; 
moreover,  JEschines,  if  he  had  still  retained  the  public  sentiment  in 
his  favor,  could  easily  have  baffled  the  tricks  of  his  rival. 

The  special  meeting  of  Amphiktyons  at  Thermopylae  accordingly 
took  place  at  some  time  between  the  two  regular  periods  of  spring 
and  autumn.  No  legates  attended  from  Athens,  nor  any  from  Thebes 
— a  fact  made  known  to  us  by  iEschines,  and  remarkable  as  evinc- 
ing an  incipient  tendency  toward  concurrence,  such  as  had  never 
existed  before,  between  these  two  important  cities.  The  remaining 
legates  met,  determined  to  levy  a  joint  force  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishing the  Amphissians,  and  chose  the  president  Kottyphus  general. 
According  to  iEschines,  this  force  was  brought  together,  marched 
against  the  Lokrians,  and  reduced  them  to  submission,  but  granted 
to  them  indulgent  terms;  requiring  from  them  a  fine  to  the  Delphian 
god,  payable  at  stated  intervals — sentencing  some  of  the  Lokrian 
leaders  to  banishment  as  having  instigated  the  encroachment  on  the 
sacred  domain — and  recalling  others  who  had  opposed  it.  But  the 
Lokrians  (he  says),  after  the  force  had  retired,  broke  faith,  paid  noth- 
ing, and  brought  back  all  the  guilty  leaders.  Demosthenes,  on  the 
contrary,  states  that  Kottyphus  summoned  contingents  from  the  vari- 
ous Amphiktyonic  states;  but  some  never  came  at  all,  while  those 
who  did  come  were  lukewarm  and  inefficient;  so  that  the  purpose 
altogether  miscarried.  The  account  of  Demosthenes  is  the  more 
probable  of  the  two ;  for  we  know  from  JEschines  himself  that  neither 
Athens  nor  Thebes  took  part  in  the  proceeding,  while  Sparta  had 
been  excluded  from  the  Amphiktyonic  council  in  346  B.C.  There 
remained  therefore  only  the  secondary  and  smaller  states.  Of  these, 
the  Peloponnesians,  even  if  inclined,  could  not  easily  come,  since 
they  could  neither  march  by  land  through  Boeotia,  nor  come  with 
ease  by  sea  while  the  Amphissians  were  masters  of  the  port  of  Kirrha; 
and  the  Thessalians  and  their  neighbors  were  not  likely  to  take  so 
intense  an  interest  in  the  enterprise  as  to  carry  it  through  without  the 
rest.  Moreover,  the  party  who  were  only  waiting  for  a  pretext  to 
invite  the  interference  of  Philip,  would  rather  prefer  to  do  nothing, 
in  order  to  show  how  impossible  it  was  to  act  without  him.  Hence 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  what  ./Eschiues  represents  as  indulgent 
terms  granted  to  the  Lokrians  and  afterward  violated  by  them,  was 
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at  best  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  accommodation,  concluded 
because  Kottyphus  could  not  do  anything — probably  did  not  wish  to 
do  anything — without  the  intervention  of  Philip. 

The  next  Pylaea,  or  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons  at 
Thermopylae,  now  arrived;  yet  the  Lokrians  were  still  unsubdued. 
Kottyphus  and  his  party  now  made  the  formal  proposition  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  Philip.  "  If  you  do  not  consent  (they  told  the  Amphikty- 
ons), you  must  come  forward  personally  in  force,  subscribe  ample 
funds,  and  fine  all  defaulters.  Choose  which  you  prefer."  The  de- 
termination of  the  Amphiktyons  was  taken  to  invoke  the  interference 
of  Philip;  appointing  him  commander  of  the  combined  force,  and 
champion  of  the  god,  in  the  new  Sacred  War,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
former. 

At  the  autumnal  meeting,  where  this  fatal  measure  of  calling  in 
Philip  was  adopted,  legates  from  Athens  were  doubtless  present 
(JEschines  among  them),  according  to  usual  custom ;  for  the  decree 
of  Demosthenes  had  enacted  that  the  usual  custom  should  be  fol- 
lowed, though  it  had  forbidden  the  presence  of  legates  at  the  special 
or  extraordinary  meeting.  .ZEschines  was  not  backward  in  advocat- 
ing the  application  to  Philip ;  nor  indeed  could  he  take  any  other 
course,  consistently  with  what  he  had  done  at  the  preceding  spring 
meeting.  He  himself  only  laments  that  Athens  suffered  herself  to 
be  deterred,  by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  Demosthenes,  from  head- 
ing the  crusade  against  Amphissa,  when  the  gods  themselves  had 
singled  her  out  for  that  pious  duty.  What  part  Thebes  took  in  the 
nomination  of  Philip,  or  whether  her  legates  attended  at  the  autum- 
nal Amphiktyonic  meeting,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  twelve  Amphiktyonic  double  suffrages  now 
belonged  to  the  Macedonians  themselves;  while  many  of  the  remain- 
ing members  had  become  dependent  on  Macedonia — the  Thessalians, 
Phthiot  Achaeans,  Perrhaebians,  Dolopians,  Magnetes,  etc.  It  was 
probably  not  very  difficult  for  Kottyphus  and  JEschines  to  procure 
a  vote  investing  Philip  with  the  command.  Even  those  who  were 
not  favorable  might  dread  the  charge  of  impiety  if  they  opposed  it. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  339  b.o.  (the  interval 
between  the  two  Amphiktyonic  meetings),  Philip  had  been  engaged 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  and  in  his  battle,  while  re- 
turning, against  the  Triballi,  wherein  he  received  the  severe  wound 
already  mentioned.  His  recovery  from  this  wound  was  completed, 
when  the  Amphiktyonic  vote,  conferring  upon  him  the  command, 
wras  passed.  He  readily  accepted  a  mission  which  his  partisans,  and 
probably  his  bribes,  had  been  mainly  concerned  in  procuring.  Imme- 
diately collecting  his  forces,  he  marched  southward  through  Thessaly 
and  Thermopylae,  proclaiming  his  purpose  of  avenging  the  Delphian 
god  upon  the  unholy  Lokrians  of  Amphissa.  The  Amphiktyonic 
deputies,  and  the  Amphiktyonic  contingents,  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers, accompanied  his  march.     In  passing  through  Thermopylae,  ho 
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took  Niksea  (one  of  the  towns  most  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
pass)  from  the  Thebans,  in  whose  hands  it  had  remained  since  his 
conquest  of  Phokis  in  346  B.C.,  though  with  a  Macedonian  garrison 
sharing  in  the  occupation.  Not  being  yet  assured  of  the  concurrence 
of  the  Thebans  in  his  further  projects,  he  thought  it  safer  to  consign 
this  important  town  to  the  Thessalians,  who  were  thoroughly  in  his 
dependence. 

His  march  from  Thermopylae,  whether  to  Delphi  and  Amphissa, 
or  into  Boeotia,  lay  through  Phokis.  That  unfortunate  territory  still 
continued  in  the  defenseless  condition  to  which  it  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  Amphiktyonic  sentence  of  346  B.C.,  without  a  single 
fortified  town,  occupied  merely  by  small  dispersed  villages  and  by  a 
population  scanty  as  well  as  poor.  On  reaching  Elateia,  once  the 
principal  Phokian  town,  but  now  dismantled,  Philip  halted  his  army, 
and  began  forthwith  to  re-establish  the  walls,  converting  it  into  a 
strong  place  for  permanent  military  occupation.  He  at  the  same  time 
occupied  Kytinium,  the  principal  town  in  the  little  territory  of 
Doris,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Kephissus,  situ- 
ated  in  the  short  mountain  road  from  Thermopylae  to  Amphissa. 

The  seizure  of  Elateia  by  Philip,  coupled  with  his  operations  for 
reconstituting  it  as  a  permanent  military  post,  was  an  event  of  the 
gravest  moment,  exciting  surprise  and  uneasiness  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  the  Grecian  world.  Hitherto  he  had  proclaimed  himself 
as  general  acting  under  the  Amphiktyonic  vote  of  nomination,  and 
as  on  his  march  simply  to  vindicate  the  Delphian  god  against  sacri- 
legious Lokrians.  Had  such  been  his  real  purpose,  however,  he 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  halt  at  Elateia,  much  less  to  refortify 
and  garrison  it.  Accordingly  it  now  became  evident  that  he  meant 
something  different,  or  at  least  something  ulterior.  He  himself  in- 
deed no  longer  affected  to  conceal  his  real  purposes.  Sending  envoys 
to  Thebes,  he  announced  that  he  had  come  to  attack  the  Athenians, 
and  earnestly  invited  her  co-operation  as  his  ally,  against  enemies 
odious  to  her  as  well  as  to  himself.  But  if  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  crush  an  ancient  foe,  should  still  deter- 
mine to  stand  aloof,  he  claimed  of  them  at  least  a  free  passage 
through  Boeotia,  that  he  might  invade  Attica  with  his  own  forces. 

The  relations  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at  this  moment  were 
altogether  unfriendly.  There  had  indeed  been  no  actual  armed  con- 
flict between  them  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War  in  346 
B.C.;  yet  the  old  sentiment  of  enmity  and  jealousy,  dating  from 
earlier  days  and  aggravated  during  that  war,  still  continued  unabated. 
To  soften  this  reciprocal  dislike,  and  to  bring  about  co-operation  with 
Thebes,  had  always  been  the  aim  of  some  Athenian  politicians — 
Eubulus — Aristophon — and  Demosthenes  himself,  whom  iEschines 
tries  to  discredit  as  having  been  complimented  and  corrupted  by  the 
Thebans.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  various  visits  and  embassies  to 
Thebes,  where  a  phlio-Athenian  minority  also  subsisted,  nothing  had 
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ever  been  accomplished.  The  enmity  still  remained,  and  had  been 
even  artificially  aggravated  (if  we  are  to  believe  Demosthenes)  during 
the  six  months  which  elapsed  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Amphis- 
sian  quarrel,  by  iEschines  and  the  partisans  of  Philip  in  both  cities. 

The  ill-will  subsisting  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at  the  moment 
when  Philip  took  possession  of  Elateia,  was  so  acknowledged  that 
he  had  good  reason  for  looking  upon  confederacy  of  the  two  against 
him  as  impossible.  To  enforce  the  request,  that  Thebes,  already  his 
ally,  would  continue  to  act  as  such  at  this  critical  juncture,  he  dis- 
patched thither  envoys  not  merely  Macedonian,  but  also  Thessalian, 
Dolopian,  Phthiot  Achsean,  iEtolian,  and  iEnianes — the  Amphikty- 
onic  allies  who  were  accompanying  his  march. 

If  such  were  the  hopes,  and  the  reasonable  hopes,  of  Philip,  we 
may  easily  understand  how  intense  was  the  alarm  among  the  Athe- 
nians, when  they  first  heard  of  the  occupation  of  Elateia.  Should 
the  Thebans  comply,  Philip  would  be  in  three  days  on  the  frontier 
of  Attica ;  and  from  the  sentiment  understood  as  well  felt  to  be  pre- 
valent, the  Athenians  could  not  but  anticipate  that  free  passage,  and 
a  Theban  re-enforcement  besides,  would  be  readily  granted.  Ten 
years  before,  Demosthenes  himself  (in  his  first  Olynthiac)  had  as- 
serted that  the  Thebans  would  gladly  join  Philip  in  an  attack  on 
Attica.  If  such  was  then  the  alienation,  it  had  been  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing  ever  since.  As  the  march  of  Philip  had 
hitherto  been  not  merely  rapid,  but  understood  as  directed  toward 
Delphi  and  Amphissa,  the  Athenians  had  made  no  preparations  for 
the  defense  of  their  frontier.  Neither  their  families  nor  their  move- 
able property  had  yet  been  carried  within  walls.  Nevertheless  they 
had  now  to  expect,  within  little  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  an  in- 
vading army  as  formidable  and  desolating  as  any  of  those  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  under  a  commander  far  abler  than  Archidamus 
or  Agis. 

Though  the  general  history  of  this  important  period  can  be  made 
out  only  in  outline,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  Demos- 
thenes a  striking  narrative,  in  some  detail,  of  the  proceedings  at 
Athens  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Elateia  by  Philip. 
It  was  evening  when  the  messenger  arrived,  just  at  the  time  when 
the  prytanes  (or  senators  of  the  residing  tribe)  were  at  supper  in  their 
official  residence.  Immediately  breaking  up  their  meal,  some  ran  to 
call  the  generals  whose  duty  it  was  to  convoke  the  public  assem- 
bly, with  the  trumpeter  who  gave  public  notice  thereof;  so  that 
the  Senate  and  assembly  were  convoked  for  the  next  morning  at  day- 
break. Others  bestirred  themselves  in  clearing  out  the  market-place, 
which  was  full  of  booths  and  stands  for  traders  selling  merchandise. 
They  even  set  fire  to  these  booths,  in  their  hurry  to  get  the  space 
clear.  Such  was  the  excitement  and  terror  throughout  the  city,  that 
the  public  assembly  was  crowded  at  the  earliest  dawn,  even  before 
the  Senate  could  go  through  their  forms  and  present  themselves  for 
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the  opening  ceremonies.  At  length  the  Senate  joined  the  assembly, 
and  the  prytanes  came  forward  to  announce  the  news,  producing  the 
messenger  with  his  public  deposition.  The  herald  then  proclaimed 
the  usual  words — "Who  wishes  to  speak?"  Not  a  man  came  for- 
ward. He  proclaimed  the  words  again  and  again,  yet  still  no  one 
rose. 

At  length,  after  a  considerable  interval  of  silence,  Demosthenes 
rose  to  speak.  He  addressed  himself  to  that  alarming  conviction 
which  beset  the  minds  of  all,  though  no  one  had  yet  given  it  utter- 
ance— that  the  Thebans  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  Philip.  "  Suf- 
fer not  yourselves  (be  said)  to  believe  any  such  thing.  If  the  fact 
had  been  so,  Philip  would  have  been  already  on  your  frontier,  with- 
out halting  at  Elateia.  He  has  a  large  body  of  partisans  at  Thebes, 
procured  by  fraud  and  corruption;  but  he  has  not  the  whole  city. 
There  is  yet  a  considerable  Theban  party,  adverse  to  him  and  favour- 
ably to  you.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  emboldening  his  own  partisans 
in  Thebes,  overawing  his  opponents,  and  thus  extorting  a  positive 
declaration  from  the  city  in  his  favor,  that  he  is  making  display  of 
his  force  at  Elateia.  And  in  this  he  will  succeed,  unless  you,  Athe- 
nians, shall  exert  yourselves  vigorously  and  prudently  in  counteraction. 
If  you,  acting  on  your  old  aversion  toward  Thebes,  shall  now  hold 
aloof,  Philip's  partisans  in  the  city  will  become  all-powerful,  so  that 
the  whole  Theban  force  will  march  along  with  him  against  Attica. 
For  your  own  security,  you  must  shake  off  these  old  feelings,  how- 
ever well  grounded — and  stand  forward  for  the  protection  of  Thebes, 
as  being  in  greater  danger  than  yourselves.  March  forth  your  entire 
military  strength  to  the  frontier,  and  thus  embolden  your  partisans 
in  Thebes  to  speak  out  openly  against  their  philippizing  opponents, 
who  rely  upon  the  army  at  Elateia.  Next,  send  ten  envoys  to  Thebes; 
giving  them  full  powers  in  conjunction  with  the  generals,  to  call  in 
your  military  force  whenever  they  thing  fit.  Let  your  envoys 
demand  neither  concessions  nor  conditions  from  the  Thebans;  let 
them  simply  tender  the  full  force  of  Athens  to  assist  the  Thebans  in 
their  present  straits.  If  the  offer  be  accepted,  you  will  have  secured 
an  ally  inestimable  for  your  own  safety,  while  acting  with  a  generosity 
worthy  of  Athens;  if  it  be  refused,  the  Thebans  will  have  themselves 
to  blame,  and  you  will  at  least  stand  unimpeached  on  the  score  of 
honor  as  well  as  of  policy." 

The  recommendation  of  Demosthenes,  alike  wise  and  generous 
was  embodied  in  a  degree  and  adopted  by  the  Athenians  without 
opposition.  Neither  ^Eschines,  nor  any  one  else,  said  a  word  against 
it.  Demosthenes  himself,  being  named  chief  of  the  ten  envoys,  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  Thebes;  while  the  military  force  of  Attica  was 
as  the  same  time  marched  to  the  frontier. 

At  Thebes  they  found  the  envoys  of  Philip  and  his  allies,  and  the 
philippizing  Thebans  full  of  triumph;  while  the  friends  of  Athens 
were  so  dispirited,  that  the  first  letters  of  Demosthenes,  sent  homo 
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immediately  on  reaching  Thebes,  were  of  a  gloomy  cast.  According 
to  Grecian  custom,  the  two  opposing  legations  were  heard  in  turn 
before  the  Theban  assembly.  Amyntas  and  Klearchus  were  the  Mace- 
donian envoys,  together  with  the  eloquent  Byzantine  Python,  as 
chief  spokesman,  and  the  Thessalians  Daochus  and  Thrasylaus. 
Having  the  first  word,  as  established  allies  of  Thebes,  these  orators 
found  it  an  easy  theme  to  denounce  Athens,  and  to  support  their 
case  by  the  general  tenor  of  past  history  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
The  Macedonian  orator  contrasted  the  perpetual  hostility  of  Athens 
with  the  valuable  aid  furnished  to  Thebes  by  Philip,  when  he  rescued 
her  from  the  Phokians,  and  confirmed  her  ascendency  over  Bceotia. 
"If  (said  the  orator)  Philip  had  stipulated,  before  he  assisted  you 
against  the  Phokians,  that  you  should  grant  him  in  return  a  free 
passage  against  Attica,  you  would  have  gladly  acceded.  Will  you 
refuse  it  now,  when  he  has  rendered  to  you  the  service  without 
stipulation  ?  Either  let  us  pass  through  to  Attica — or  join  our  march ; 
whereby  you  will  enrich  yourself  with  the  plunder  of  that  country, 
instead  of  being  impoverished  by  having  Bceotia  as  the  seat  of 
war. " 

All  these  topics  were  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  previous 
sentiments  of  the  Thebans,  that  they  must  have  made  a  lively 
impression.  How  Demosthenes  replied  to  them,  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  know.  His  powers  of  oratory  must  have  been  severely 
tasked;  for  the  pre-established  feeling  was  all  adverse,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  work  upon,  except  fear,  on  the  part  of  Thebes,  of  too 
near  contrast  with  the  Macedonian  arms — combined  with  her  gratitude 
for  the  spontaneous  and  unconditional  tender  of  Athens.  And  even 
as  to  fears,  the  Thebans  had  only  to  choose  between  admitting  the 
Athenian  army  or  that  of  Philip;  a  choice  in  which  all  presumption 
was  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  present  ally  and  recent  benefactor — against 
the  former,  as  standing  rival  and  enemy.  Such  was  the  result  antici- 
pated by  the  hopes  of  Philip  as  well  as  by  the  fears  of  Athens.  Yet 
with  all  the  chances  thus  against  him,  Demosthenes  carried  his  point 
in  the  Theban  assembly:  determining  them  to  accept  the  offered 
alliance  of  Athens  and  to  brave  the  hostility  of  Philip.  He  boasts, 
with  good  reason,  of  such  a  diplomatic  and  oratorical  triumph:  by 
which  he  not  only  obtained  a  powerful  ally  against  Philip,  but  also 
— a  benefit  yet  more  important — rescued  Attica  from  being  overrun 
by  a  united  Macedonian  and  Theban  army.  Justly  does  the  contem- 
porary historian  Theopompus  extol  the  unrivaled  eloquence  whereby 
Demosthenes  kindled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Thebans  a  generous  flame 
of  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism.  But  it  was  not  simply  by  superior  elo- 
quence— though  that  doubtless  was  an  essential  condition — that  his 
triumph  at  Thebes  was  achieved.  It  was  still  more  owing  to  the 
wise  and  generous  offer  which  he  carried  with  him,  and  which  he 
had  himself  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  make — of  unconditional 
alliance  without  any  reference  to  the  jealousies  and  animosities  of 
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the  past,  and  on  terms  even  favorable  to  Thebes,  as  being  more 
exposed  than  Athens  in  the  war  against  Philip. 

The  answer  brought  back  by  Demosthenes  was  cheering.  The 
important  alliance,  combining  Athens  and  Thebes  in  defensive  war 
against  Philip,  had  been  successfully  brought  about.  The  Athenian 
army,  already  mustered  in  Attica,  was  invited  into  Bceotia,  and 
marched  to  Thebes  without  delay.  While  a  portion  of  them  joined 
the  Theban  force  at  the  northern  frontier  of  Bceotia  to  resist  the 
approach  of  Philip,  the  rest  were  left  in  quarters  at  Thebes.  And 
Demosthenes  extols  not  only  the  kindness  with  which  they  wTere 
received  in  private  houses,  but  also  their  correct  and  orderly 
behavior  amidst  the  families  and  properties  of  the  Thebans;  not  a 
single  complaint  being  preferred  against  them.  The  antipathy  and 
jealousy  between  the  two  cities  seemed  effaced  in  cordial  co-operation 
against  the  common  enemy.  Of  the  cost  of  the  joint  operations,  on 
land  and  sea,  two-thirds  were  undertaken  by  Athens.  The  command 
was  shared  equally  between  the  allies ;  and  the  center  of  operations 
was  constituted  at  Thebes. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  Philip, 
giving  increased  ascendency  to  Demosthenes,  impressed  upon  the 
counsels  of  Athens  a  vigor  long  unknown.  The  orator  prevailed 
upon  his  countrymen  to  suspend  the  expenditure  going  on  upon  the 
improvement  of  their  docks  and  the  construction  of  a  new  arsenal, 
in  order  that  more  money  might  be  devoted  to  military  operations. 
He  also  carried  a  farther  point  which  he  had  long  aimed  at  accom- 
plishing by  indirect  means,  but  always  in  vain ;  the  conversion  of  the 
Theoric  Fund  to  military  purposes.  So  preponderant  was  the 
impression  of  danger  at  Athens,  that  Demosthenes  was  now  able  to 
propose  this  motion  directly,  and  with  success.  Of  course  he  must 
first  have  moved  to  suspend  the  standing  enactment,  whereby  it  was 
made  penal  even  to  submit  the  motion. 

To  Philip,  meanwhile,  the  new  alliance  was  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment and  a  serious  obstacle.  Having  calculated  on  the  continued 
adhesion  of  Thebes,  to  which  he  conceived  himself  entitled  as  a 
return  for  benefits  conferred — and  having  been  doubtless  assured  by 
his  partisans  in  the  city  that  they  could  promise  him  Theban  co-oper- 
ation against  Athens,  as  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  frontier 
with  an  overawing  army — he  was  disconcerted  at  the  sudden  junction 
of  these  two  powerful  cities,  unexpected  alike  by  friends  and 
enemies.  Henceforward  we  shall  find  him  hating  Thebes,  as  guilty 
Of  desertion  and  ingratitude,  worse  than  Athens,  his  manifest  enemy. 
But  having  failed  in  inducing  the  Thebans  to  follow  his  lead  against 
Athens,  he  thought  it  expedient  again  to  resume  his  profession  of 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Delphian  god  against  Amphissa — and  to 
write  to  his  allies  in  Peloponnesus  to  come  and  join  him,  for  this 
specific  purpose.  His  letters  were  pressing,  often  repeated,  and 
implying  much  embarrassment,  according  to  Demosthenes.     As  far 
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as  we  can  judge,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  produced  much  effect; 
nor  was  it  easy  for  the  Peloponnesians  to  join  Philip — either  by  land, 
while  Boeotia  was  hostile — or  by  sea  while  the  Amphissians  held 
Kirrha,  and  the  Athenians  had  a  superior  navy. 

War  was  now  carried  on,  in  Phokis  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia, 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  339-338  B.C.  The  Athenians  and 
Thebans  not  only  maintained  their  ground  against  Philip,  but  even 
gained  some  advantages  over  him ;  especially  in  two  engagements — 
called  the  battle  on  the  river,  and  the  winter-battle — of  which 
Demosthenes  finds  room  to  boast,  and  which  called  forth  manifesta- 
tions of  rejoicing  and  sacrifice,  when  made  known  at  Athens.  To 
Demosthenes  himself,  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Theban  alliance,  a 
wreath  of  gold  was  proposed  by  Demomeles  and  Hyperides,  and 
decreed  by  the  people;  and  though  a  citizen  named  Diondas 
impeached  the  mover  for  an  illegal  decree,  yet  he  did  not  even 
obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages  of  the  Dikastery,  and  therefore 
became  liable  to  the  fine  of  1000  drachmas.  Demosthenes  was 
crowned  with  public  proclamation  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  of  March, 
338  B.C. 

But  the  most  memorable  step  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  The- 
bans, in  this  joint  war  against  Philip,  was  that  of  reconstituting 
the  Phokians  as  an  independent  and  self-defending  section  of  the 
Hellenic  name.  On  the  part  of  the  Thebans,  hitherto  the  bitterese 
enemies  of  the  Phokians,  this  proceeding  evinced  adoption  of  an 
improved  and  generous  policy,  worthy  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  cause  in 
which  they  had  now  embarked.  In  346  B.C.  the  Phokians  had  been 
conquered  and  ruined  by  the  arms  of  Philip,  under  condemnation 
pronounced  by  the  Amphiktyons.  Their  cities  had  all  been  dis- 
mantled, and  their  population  distributed  in  villages,  impoverished, 
or  driven  into  exile.  These  exiles,  many  of  whom  were  at  Athens, 
now  returned,  and  the  Phokian  population  were  aided  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans  in  reoccupying  and  securing  their  towns.  Some 
indeed  of  these  towns  were  so  small,  such  as  Parapotamii  and  others, 
that  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  reconstitute  them. .  Their  popula- 
tion was  transferred  to  the  others,  as  a  means  of  increased  strength. 
Ambrysus,  in  the  south-western  portion  of  Phokis,  was  refortified 
by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  with  peculiar  care  and  solidity.  It 
was  surrounded  with  a  double  circle  of  wail  of  the  black  stone  of  the 
country;  each  wall  being  fifteen  feet  high  and  nearly  six  feet  in 
thickness,  with  an  interval  of  six  feet  between  the  two.  These  walls 
were  seen,  five  centuries  afterward,  by  the  traveler  Pausanias,  who 
numbers  them  among  the  most  solid  defensive  structures  in  the 
ancient  world.  Ambrysus  was  valuable  to  the  Athenians  and  The- 
bans as  a  military  position  for  the  defense  of  Boeotia,  inasmuch  as  it 
lay  on  that  rough  southerly  road  near  the  sea,  which  the  Lacedae- 
monian king  Kleombrotus  had  forced  when  he  marched  from  Phokis 
to  the  position  of  Leuktra;  eluding  Epaminondas  and  the  main  The- 
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ban  force,  who  were  posted  to  resist  him  on  the  more  frequented 
road  by  Koroneia.  Moreover,  by  occupying  the  south-western  parts 
of  Phokis  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  they  prevented  the  arrival  of  re- 
enforcements  to  Philip  by  sea  out  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  war  in  Phokis,  prosecuted  seemingly  upon  a  large  scale  and 
with  much  activity,  between  Philip  and  his  allies  on  one  side,  and 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans  with  their  allies  on  the  other — ended 
with  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  fought  in  August,  338  B.C.;  having 
continued  about  ten  months  from  the  time  when  Philip,  after  being 
named  general  at  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  (about  the  autumnal 
equinox),  marched  southward  and  occupied  Elateia.  But  respecting 
the  intermediate  events  we  are  unfortunately  without  distinct  infor- 
mation. We  pick  up  only  a  few  hints  and  allusions  which  do  not 
enable  us  to  understand  what  passed.  We  cannot  make  out  either 
the  auxiliaries  engaged,  or  the  total  numbers  in  the  field,  on  either 
side.  Demosthenes  boasts  of  having  procured  for  Athens  as  allies, 
the  Euboeans,  Achaeans,  Corinthians,  Thebans,  Megarians,  Leuka- 
dians,  and  Korkyroeans — arraying  along  with  the  Athenian  soldiers 
not  less  than  15,000  infantry  and  2,000  cavalry,  and  pecuniary  con- 
tributions besides,  to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  for  the  payment  of 
mercenary  troops.  Whether  all  these  troops  fought  either  in  Phokis 
or  at  Chaeroneia,  we  cannot  determine;  we  verify  the  Achaeans  and 
the  Corinthians.  As  far  as  we  can  trust  Demosthenes,  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  339-338  B.C.  was  a  season  of  advantages  gained  by  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans  over  Philip,  and  of  rejoicing  in  their  two 
cities;  not  without  much  embarrassment  to  Philip,  testified  by  his 
urgent  requisitions  of  aid  from  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  with  which 
they  did  not  comply.  Demosthenes  was  the  war-minister  of  the  day, 
exercising  greater  influence  than  the  generals — deliberating  at  Thebes 
in  concert  with  the  Bceotarchs — advising  and  swaying  the  Theban 
public  assembly  as  well  as  the  Athenian — and  probably  in  mission 
to  other  cities  also,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  military  efforts.  The 
crown  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  (March,  338  B.C.) 
marks  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory  and  the  meridian  of  his  hopes,  when 
there  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  successfully  resisting  the  Macedonian 
invasion. 

Philip  had  calculated  on  the  positive  aid  of  Thebes;  at  the  very 
worst,  upon  her  neutrality  between  him  and  Athens.  That  she 
would  cordially  join  Athens,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  imagined; 
nor  could  so  improbable  a  result  have  been  brought  about,  had  not 
the  game  of  Athens  been  played  with  unusual  decision  and  judg- 
ment by  Demosthenes.  Accordingly,  when  opposed  by  the  unex- 
pected junction  of  the  Theban  and  Athenian  force,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  Philip  should  have  been  at  first  repulsed.  Such  disadvan- 
tages would  hardly  indeed  drive  him  to  send  instant  propositions  of 
peace ;  but  they  would  admonish  him  to  bring  up  fresh  forces,  and 
to  renew  his  invasion  during  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer  with 
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means  adequate  to  the  known  resistance.  It  seems  prol  ,ble  that  the 
full  strength  of  the  Macedonian  army,  now  brought  to  4,  high  excel- 
lence of  organization  after  the  continued  improvements  of  his 
twenty  years'  reign — would  be  marched  into  Phokis  during  the  sum- 
mer of  338  B.C.,  to  put  down  the  most  formidable  combination  of  en- 
emies that  Philip  had  ever  encountered.  His  youthful  son  Alexander, 
now  eighteen  years  of  age,  came  along  with  them. 

It  is  among  the  accusations  urged  by  yEschines  against  Demosthe- 
nes, that  in  levying  mercenary  troops,  he  wrongfully  took  the  public 
money  to  pay  men  who  never  appeared ;  and  further,  that  he  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Amphissians  a  large  body  of  10,000  mercenary 
troops,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  the  main  Athenian  and  Boeotian 
army;  whereby  Philip  was  enabled  to  cut  to  pieces  the  mereenaries 
separately,  while  the  entire  force,  if  kept  together,  could  never  have 
been  defeated.  iEschines  affirms  that  he  himself  strenuously  opposed 
this  separation  of  forces,  the  consequences  of  which  were  disastrous 
and  discouraging  to  the  whole  cause.  It  would  appear  that  Philip 
attacked  and  took  Amphissa.  We  read  of  his  having  deceived  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans  by  a  false  dispatch  intended  to  be  intercepted ; 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  guard  of  the  road  which  led 
to  that  place.  The  sacred  domain  was  restored,  and  the  Amphissians, 
or  at  least  such  of  them  as  had  taken  a  leading  part  against  Delphi, 
were  banished. 

It  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Metageitnion  (the  second 
month  of  the  Attic  year,  corresponding  nearly  to  August)  that  the 
allied  Grecian  army  met  Philip  near  Chseroneia,  the  last  Boeotian 
town  on  the  frontiers  of  Phokis.  He  seems  to  have  been  nowT  strong 
enough  to  attempt  to  force  his  way  into  Bceotia,  and  is  said  to  have 
drawn  down  the  allies  from  a  strong  position  into  the  plain,  by  lay- 
ing waste  the  neighboring  fields.  His  numbers  are  stated  by  Di- 
odorus  at  30,000  foot  and  2,000  horse;  he  doubtless  had  with 
him  Thessalians  and  other  allies  from  Northern  Greece ;  but  not  a 
single  ally  from  Peloponnesus.  Of  the  united  Greeks  opposed  to 
him,  the  total  is  not  known.  "We  can  therefore  make  no  comparison 
as  to  numbers,  though  the  superiority  of  the  Macedonian  army  in  or- 
ganization is  incontestable.  The  largest  Grecian  contingents  were 
those  of  Athens,  under  Lysikles  and  Chares — and  of  Thebes,  com- 
manded by  Theagenes;  there  wTere,  besides,  Phokians,  Achseans, 
and  Corinthians — probably  also  Eubceans  and  Megarians.  The  Lac- 
edaemonians, Messenians,  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  Argeians  took 
no  part  in  the  war.  All  of  them  had  doubtless  been  solicited  on 
both  sides;  by  Demosthenes  as  well  as  by  the  partisans  of  Philip. 
But  jealousy  and  fear  of  Sparta  led  the  last  four  states  rather  to  look 
toward  Philip  as  a  protector  against  her — though  on  this  occasion 
they  took  no  positive  part. 

The  command  of  the  army  was  shared  between  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans,  and  its  movements  determined  by  the  joint  decision  of  their 
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statesmen  and  generals.  As  to  statesmen,  the  presence  of  Demos- 
thenes at  least  insured  to  them  sound  and  patriotic  counsel  power- 
fully set  forth ;  as  to  generals,  not  one  of  the  three  was  fit  for  an 
emergency  so  grave  and  terrible.  It  was  the  sad  fortune  of  Greece, 
that  at  this  crisis  of  her  liberty,  when  everything  was  staked  on  the 
issue  of  the  campaign,  neither  an  Epaminondas  nor  an  Iphikrates 
was  at  hand.  Phokion  was  absent  as  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  Hellespont  or  the  iEgean.  Portents  were  said  to  have 
occurred — oracles,  and  prophecies,  were  in  circulation — calculated  to 
discourage  the  Greeks ;  but  Demosthenes,  animated  by  the  sight  of 
so  numerous  an  army  hearty  and  combined  in  defense  of  Grecian 
independence,  treated  all  such  stories  with  the  same  indifference  as 
Epaminondas  had  shown  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  accused 
the  Delphian  priestess  of  philippizing.  Nay,  so  confident  was  he  in 
the  result  (according  to  the  statement  of  JEschines),  that  when 
Philip,  himself  apprehensive,  was  prepared  to  offer  terms  of  peace, 
and  the  Boeotarchs  inclined  accept  them — Demosthenes  alone  stood 
out,  denouncing  as  a  traitor  any  one  who  should  broach  the  proposi- 
tion of  peace,  and  boasting  that  if  the  Thebans  were  afraid,  his 
countrymen  the  Athenians  desired  nothing  better  than  a  free  passage 
through  Boeotia  to  attack  Philip  single-handed.  This  is  advanced  as 
an  accusation  by  iEschines ;  who  however  himself  furnishes  the 
justification  of  his  rival,  by  intimating  that  the  Boeotarchs  were  so 
eager  for  peace,  that  they  proposed,  even  before  the  negotiations  had 
begun,  to  send  home  the  Athenian  soldiers  into  Attica,  in  order  that 
deliberations  might  be  taken  concerning  the  peace.  We  can  hardly 
be  surprised  that  Demosthenes  "became  out  of  his  mind"  (such  is 
the  expression  of  vEschines)  on  hearing  a  proposition  so  fraught  with 
imprudence.  Philip  would  have  gained  his  point  even  without  a 
battle,  if,  by  holding  out  the  lure  of  negotiation  for  peace,  he  could 
have  prevailed  upon  the  allied  army  to  disperse.  To  have  united 
the  full  force  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  with  other  subordinate  states,  in 
the  same  ranks  and  for  the  same  purpose,  was  a  rare  good  fortune, 
not  likely  to  be  reproduced;  should  it  once  slip  away.  And  if 
Demosthenes,  by  warm  or  even  passionate  remonstrance,  prevented 
such  premature  dispersion,  he  rendered  the  valuable  service  of  insur- 
ing to  Grecian  liberty  a  full  trial  of  strength  under  circumstances 
not  unpromising ;  and  at  the  very  worst,  a  catastrophe  worthy  and 
honorable. 

In  the  field  of  battle  near  Chseroneia,  Philip  himself  commanded  a 
chosen  body  of  troops  on  the  wing  opposed  to  the  Athenians;  while 
his  youthful  son  Alexander,  aided  by  experienced  officers,  com- 
manded against  the  Thebans  on  the  other  wing.  Respecting  the 
course  of  the  battle,  we  are  scarcely  permitted  to  know  anything. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  so  obstinately  contested,  that  for  some  time  the 
result  was  doubtful.  The  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes,  who  charged  in 
one  portion  of  the  Theban  phalanx,  exhausted  all  their  strength  and 
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energy  in  an  unavailing  attempt  to  bear  down  the  stronger  phalanx 
and  multiplied  pikes  opposed  to  them.  The  youthful  Alexander 
here  first  displayed  his  great  military  energy  and  ability.  After  a 
long  and  murderous  struggle,  the  Theban  Sacred  Band  were  all  over- 
powered and  perished  in  their  ranks,  while  the  Theban  phalanx  was 
broken  and  pushed  back.  Philip  on  his  side  was  still  engaged  in 
undecided  conflict  with  the  Athenians,  whose  first  onset  is  said  to 
have  been  so  impetuous,  as  to  put  to  flight  some  of  the  troops  in  his 
army;  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  general  exclaimed  in  triumph, 
"Let  us  pursue  them  even  to  Macedonia."  It  is  further  said  that 
Philip  on  his  side  simulated  a  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  pursue  and  to  break  their  order.  We  read  another  state- 
ment, more  likely  to  be  true — that  the  Athenian  hoplites,  though  full 
of  energy  at  the  first  shock,  could  not  endure  fatigue  and  prolonged 
struggle  like  the  trained  veterans  in  the  opposite  ranks.  Having 
steadily  repelled  them  for  a  considerable  time,  Philip  became  emu- 
lous on  witnessing  the  success  of  his  son,  and  redoubled  his  efforts; 
so  as  to  break  and  disperse  them.  The  whole  Grecian  army  was 
thus  put  to  flight  with  severe  loss. 

The  Macedonian  phalanx,  as  armed  and  organized  by  Philip,  was 
sixteen  deep;  less  deep  than  that  of  the  Thebans  either  at  Delium  or 
at  Leuktra.  It  had  veteran  soldiers  of  great  strength  and  complete 
training,  in  its  front  ranks;  yet  probably  soldiers  hardly  superior  to 
the  Sacred  Band,  who  formed  the  Theban  front  rank.  But  its  great 
superiority  was  in  the  length  of  the  Macedonian  pike  or  sarissa — in 
the  number  of  these  weapons  which  projected  in  front  of  the  fore- 
most soldiers — and  the  long  practice  of  the  men  to  manage  this 
impenetrable  array  of  pikes  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  value  of 
Philip's  improved  phalanx  was  attested  by  his  victory  at  Chaeroneia 

But  the  victory  was  not  gained  by  the  phalanx  alone.  The  mili- 
tary organization  of  Philip  comprised  an  aggregate  of  many  sorts  of 
troops  besides  the  phalanx;  the  body-guards,  horse  as  well  as  foot — 
the  hypaspistae,  or  light  hoplites — the  light  cavalry,  bowmen,  slingers, 
etc.  When  we  read  the  military  operations  of  Alexander,  three 
years  afterward,  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  before  he  could 
have  made  any  addition  of  his  own  to  the  force  inherited  from 
Philip;  and  when  we  see  with  what  efficiency  all  these  various 
descriptions  of  troops  are  employed  in  the  field ;  we  may  feel  assured 
that  Philip  both  had  them  near  him  and  employed  them  at  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia. 

One  thousand  Athenian  citizens  perished  in  this  disastrous  field; 
two  thousand  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  as  prisoners.  The 
Theban  loss  is  said  also  to  have  been  as  heavy  as  the  Achaean.  But 
we  do  not  know  the  numbers ;  nor  have  we  any  statement  of  the 
Macedonian  loss.  Demosthenes,  himself  present  in  the  ranks  of  the 
hoplites,  shared  in  the  flight  of  his  defeated  countrymen.  He  is 
accused  by  his  political  enemies  of  having  behaved  with  extreme  and 
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disgraceful  cowardice ;  but  we  see  plainly  from  the  continued  con- 
fidence and  respect  shown  to  him  by  the  general  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen, that  they  cannot  have  credited  the  imputation.  The  two 
Athenian  generals,  Chares  and  Lysikles,  both  escaped  from  the  field. 
The  latter  was  afterward  publicly  accused  at  Athens  by  the  orator 
Lykurgus — a  citizen  highly  respected  for  his  integrity  and  diligence 
in  the  management  of  the  finances,  and  severe  in  arraigning  political 
delinquents.  Lysikles  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Dikastery. 
What  there  was  to  distinguish  his  conduct  from  that  of  his  colleague 
Chares — who  certainly  was  not  condemned,  and  is  not  even  stated 
to  have  been  accused — we  do  not  know.  The  memory  of  the  Theban 
general  Theagenes  also,  though  he  fell  in  the  battle,  was  assailed  by 
charges  of  treason. 

Unspeakable  was  the  agony  at  Athens,  on  the  report  of  this  disaster, 
with  a  multitude  of  citizens  as  yet  unknown  left  on  the  field  or  pris- 
oners, and  a  victorious  enemy  within  three  or  four  days' march  of  the 
city.  The  whole  population,  even  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  spread  about  the  streets  in  all  the  violence  of  grief  and  terror, 
interchanging  effusions  of  distress  and  sympathy,  and  questioning 
every  fugitive  as  he  arrived  about  the  safety  of  their  relatives  in  the 
battle.  The  flower  of  the  citizens  of  military  age  had  been  engaged ; 
and  before  the  extent  of  loss  had  been  ascertained,  it  was  feared  that 
none  except  the  elders  would  be  left  to  defend  the  city.  At  length 
the  definite  loss  became  known:  severe  indeed  and  terrible — yet  not 
a  total  shipwreck,  like  that  of  the  army  of  Nikias  in  Sicily. 

As  on  that  trying  occasion,  so  now:  amid  all  the  distress  and 
alarm,  it  was  not  in  the  Athenian  character  to  despair.  The  mass  of 
citizens  hastened  unbidden  to  form  a  public  assembly,  wherein  the 
most  energetic  resolutions  were  taken  for  defense.  Decrees  were 
passed  enjoining  every  one  to  carry  his  family  and  property  out  of 
the  open  country  of  Attica  into  the  various  strongholds;  directing  the 
body  of  the  senators,  who  by  general  rule  were  exempt  from  military 
service,  to  march  down  in  arms  to  Peiraeus,  and  put  that  harbor  in 
condition  to  stand  a  siege ;  placing  every  man  without  exception  at 
the  disposal  of  the  generals,  as  a  soldier  for  defense,  and  imposing 
the  penalties  of  treason  on  every  one  who  fled;  enfranchising  all 
slaves  fit  for  bearing  arms,  granting  the  citizenship  to  metics  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  restoring  to  the  full  privileges  of  citi- 
zens those  who  had  been  disfranchised  by  judicial  sentence.  This 
last-mentioned  decree  was  proposed  by  Hyperides ;  but  several  others 
were  moved  by  Demosthenes,  who,  notwithstanding  the  late  misfor- 
tune of  the  Athenian  arms,  was  listened  to  with  undiminished  respect 
and  confidence.  The  general  measures  requisite  for  strengthening 
the  walls,  opening  ditches,  distributing  military  posts  and  constructing 
earthworks,  were  decreed  on  his  motion ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
mamed  member  of  a  special  Board  for  superintending  the  fortifica- 
tions. Not  only  he,but  also  most  of  the  conspicuous  citizens  and  habit- 
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ual  speakers  in  the  assembly,  came  forward  with  large  private  con- 
tributions to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  moment.  Every  man  in 
the  city  lent  a  hand  to  make  good  the  defective  points  in  the  fortifi- 
cation. Materials  were  obtained  by  felling  the  trees  near  the  city, 
and  even  by  taking  stones  from  the  adjacent  sepulchers — as  had  been 
done  after  the  Persian  war  when  the  walls  were  built  under  the  con- 
trivance of  Themistokles.  The  temples  were  stripped  of  the  arms 
suspended  within  them,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  unarmed  citi- 
zens. By  such  earnest  and  unanimous  efforts,  the  defenses  of  the 
city  and  of  Peirseus  were  soon  materially  improved.  At  sea  Athens 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Her  powerful  naval  force  was  untouched,  and 
her  superiority  to  Philip  on  that  element  incontestable.  Envoys  were 
sent  to  Trcezen,  Epidaurus,  Andros,  Keos,  and  other  places,  to  solicit 
aid,  and  collect  money;  in  one  or  other  of  which  embassies  Demos- 
thenes served,  after  he  had  provided  for  the  immediate  exigencies  of 
defense. 

What  was  the  immediate  result  of  these  applications  to  other  cities, 
we  do  not  know.  But  the  effect  produced  upon  some  of  the  yEgean 
islands  by  the  reported  prostration  of  Athens,  is  remarkable.  An 
Athenian  citizen  named  Leokrates,  instead  of  staying  at  Athens  to 
join  in  the  defense,  listened  only  to  a  disgraceful  timidity,  and  fled 
forthwith  from  Peirseus  with  his  family  and  property.  He  hastened 
to  Rhodos,  where  he  circulated  the  false  news  that  Athens  was  already 
taken  and  the  Peiroeus  under  siege.  Immediately  on  hearing  this 
intelligence,  and  believing  it  to  be  true,  the  Rhodianswith  their  tri- 
remes began  a  cruise  to  seize  the  merchant-vessels  at  sea.  Hence  we 
learn,  indirectly,  that  the  Athenian  naval  power  constituted  the  stand- 
ing protection  for  these  merchant-vessels;  insomuch  that  so  soon  as 
that  protection  was  removed,  armed  cruisers  began  to  prey  upon 
them  from  various  islands  in  the  iEgean. 

Such  were  the  precautions  taken  at  Athens  after  this  fatal  day. 
But  Athens  lay  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  days'  march  from  the 
field  of  Chaeroneia;  while  Thebes,  being  much  nearer,  bore  the  first 
attack  of  Philip.  Of  the  behavior  of  that  prince  after  his  victory,  we 
have  contradictory  statements.  According  to  one  account,  he  in- 
dulged in  the  most  insulting  and  licentious  exultation  on  the  field  of 
battle,  jesting  especially  on  the  oratory  and  motions  of  Demosthenes; 
a  temper, from  which  he  was  brought  round  by  the  courageous  reproof 
of  Demades,  then  his  prisoner  as  one  of  the  Athenian  hoplites.  At 
first  he  even  refused  to  grant  permission  to  inter  the  slain,  when  the 
herald  came  from  Lebadeia  to  make  the  customary  demand.  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  the  demeanor  of  Philip  toward  the  defeated 
Athenians  was  gentle  and  forbearing.  However  the  fact  may  have 
stood  as  to  his  first  manifestations,  it  is  certain  that  his  positive  meas- 
ures were  harsh  toward  Thebes  and  lenient  toward  Athens.  He  sold 
the  Theban  captives  into  slavery ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  exacted  a 
price  for  the  liberty  granted  to  bury  the  Theban  slain — which  liberty. 
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according  to  Grecian  custom,  was  never  refused,  and  certainly  never 
sold,  by  the  victor.  Whether  TJiebes  made  any  further  resistance, 
or  stood  a  siege,  we  do  not  know.  But  presently  the  city  fell  into 
Philip's  power.  He  put  to  death  several  of  the  leading  citizens, 
banished  others,  and  confiscated  the  property  of  both.  A  council  of 
Three  Hundred — composed  of  philippizing  Thebans,  for  the  most 
part  just  recalled  from  exile — was  invested  with  the  government  of 
the  city,  and  with  powers  of  life  and  death  over  every  one.  The 
state  of  Thebes  became  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  when  the  Spar- 
tan Phcebidas,  in  concert  with  the  Theban  party  headed  by  Leontia- 
des,  surprised  the  Kadmeia.  A  Macedonian  garrison  was  now  placed 
in  the  Kadmeia,  as  a  Spartan  garrison  had  been  placed  then.  Sup- 
ported by  this  garrison,  the  philippizing  Thebans  were  uncontrolled 
masters  of  the  city;  with  full  power,  and  no  reluctance,  to  gratify 
their  politicial  antipathies.  At  the  same  time,  Philip  restored  the 
minor  Boeotian  towns — Orchomenus  and  Platsea,  probably  also  Thes- 
plse  and  Koroneia — to  the  condition  of  free  communities  instead  of 
subjection  to  Thebes. 

At  Athens  also,  the  philippizing  orators  raised  their  voices  loudly 
and  confidently,  denouncing  Demosthenes  and  his  policy.  New 
speakers,  who  would  hardly  have  come  forward  before,  were  now 
put  up  against  him.  The  accusations  however  altogether  failed;  the 
people  continued  to  trust  him,  omitting  no  measure  of  defense  which 
he  suggested.  iEschines,  who  had  before  disclaimed  all  connection 
with  Philip,  now  altered  his  tone,  and  made  boast  of  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  hospitality  subsisting  between  that  prince  and  himself. 
He  tendered  his  services  to  go  as  envoy  to  the  Macedonian  camp ; 
whither  he  appears  to  have  been  sent,  doubtless  with  others,  perhaps 
with  Xenokrates  and  Phokion.  Among  them  was  Demades  also, 
having  been  just  released  from  his  captivity.  Either  by  the  persua- 
sions of  Demades,  or  by  a  change  in  his  own  dispositions,  Philip  had 
now  become  inclined  to  treat  with  Athens  on  favorable  terms,  The 
bodies  of  the  slain  Athenians  were  burned  by  the  victors,  and  their 
ashes  collected  to  be  carried  to  Athens ;  though  the  formal  applica- 
tion of  the  herald,  to  the  same  effect,  had  been  previously  refused. 
iEschines  (according  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes)  took  part  as  a 
sympathizing  guest  in  the  banquet  and  festivities  whereby  Philip 
celebrated  his  triumph  over  Grecian  liberty.  At  length  Demades 
with  the  other  envoys  returned  to  Athens,  reporting  the  consent  of 
Philip  to  conclude  peace,  to  give  back  the  numerous  prisoners  in  his 
hands,  and  also  to  transfer  Oropus  from  the  Thebans  to  Athens. 

Demades  proposed  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly, by  whom  it  was  readily  decreed.  To  escape  invasion  and 
siege  by  the  Macedonian  army,  was  doubtless  an  unspeakable  relief; 
while  the  recovery  of  the  2,000  prisoners  without  ransom,  was  an 
acquisition  of  great  importance,  not  merely  to  the  city  collectively, 
but  to  the  sympathies  of  numerous  relatives.      Lastly,    to  regain 
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Oropus — a  possession  which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  and  for  which 
they  had  long  wrangled  with  the  Thebans — was  a  further  cause  of 
satisfaction.  Such  conditions  were  doubtless  acceptable  at  Athens. 
But  there  was  a  submission  to  be  made  on  the  other  side,  which  to 
the  contemporaries  of  Perikles  would  have  seemed  intolerable,  even 
as  the  price  of  averted  invasion  or  recovered  captives.  The  Athe- 
nians were  required  to  acknowledge  the  exaltation  of  Philip  to  the 
headship  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  to  ^promote  the  like  acknowl- 
edgment by  all  other  Greeks,  in  a  congress  to  be  speedily  convened. 
They  were  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  headship,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  every  other  Grecian  state;  to  recognize  not  Sparta 
or  Thebes,  but  the  king  of  Macedon,  as  Pan-Hellenic  chief;  to 
acquiesce  in  the  transition  of  Greece  from  the  position  of  a  free, 
self-determining,  political  aggregate,  into  a  provincial  dependency 
of  the  kings  of  Pella  and  JEgse.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more 
terrible  shock  to  that  traditional  sentiment  of  pride  and  patriotism, 
inherited  from  forefathers,  who,  after  repelling  and  worsting  the 
Persians,  had  first  organized  the  maritime  Greeks  into  a  confederacy 
running  parallel  with  and  supplementary  to  the  non-maritime  Greeks 
allied  with  Sparta;  thus  keeping  out  foreign  dominion  and  casting 
the  Grecian  world  into  a  system  founded  on  native  sympalhies  and 
free  government.  Such  traditional  sentiment,  though  it  no  longer 
governed  the  character  of  the  Athenians  or  impressed  upon  them 
motives  of  action,  had  still  a  strong  hold  upon  their  imagination 
and  memory,  where  it  had  been  constantly  kept  alive  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  and  others.  The  peace  of  Demades,  rec- 
ognizing Philip  as  chief  of  Greece,  was  a  renunciation  of  all  this 
proud  historical  past,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  new  and  degraded 
position,  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  Greece  generally. 

Polybius  praises  the  generosity  of  Philip  in  granting  such  favor- 
able terms,  and  even  affirms,  not  very  accurately,  that  he  secured 
thereby  the  steady  gratitude  and  attachment  of  the  Athenians.  But 
Philip  would  have  gained  nothing  by  killing  his  prisoners;  not  to 
mention  that  he  would  have  provoked  an  implacable  spirit  of  revenge 
among  the  Athenians.  By  selling  his  prisoners  for  slaves  he  would 
have  gained  something,  but  by  the  use  actually  made  of  them  he 
gained  more.  The  recognition  of  his  Hellenic  supremacy  by  Athens 
was  the  capital  step  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects.  It  insured 
him  against  dissentients  among  the  remaining  Grecian  states,  whose 
adhesion  had  not  yet  been  made  certain,  and  who  might  possibly 
have  stood  out  against  a  proposition  so  novel  and  so  anti-Hellenic, 
had  Athens  set  them  the  example.  Moreover,  if  Philip  had  not 
purchased  the  recognition  of  Athens  in  this  way,  he  might  have 
failed  in  trying  to  extort  it  by  force.  For  though,  being  master  of 
the  field,  he  could  lay  waste  Attica  with  impunity,  and  even  estab- 
lish a  permanent  fortress  in  it  like  Dekeleia — yet  the  fleet  of  Athens 
Was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  her  preponderance  at   sea    irresistible. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  Athens  and  Peirseus  might  have  been 
defended  against  him,  as  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  had  been,  two 
years  before;  the  Athenian  fleet  might  have  obstructed  his  opera- 
tions in  many  ways;  and  the  siege  of  Athens  might  have  called  forth 
a  burst  of  Hellenic  sympathy,  such  as  to  embarrass  his  further  prog- 
ress. Thebes — an  inland  city,  hated  by  the  other  Boeotian  cities — 
was  prostrated  by  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  and  left  without  any 
means  of  successful  defense.  But  the  same  blow  was  not  absolutely 
mortal  to  Athens,  united  in  her  population  throughout  all  the  area 
of  Attica,  and  superior  at  sea.  We  may  see  therefore  that — with 
such  difficulties  before  him  if  he  pushed  the  Athenians  to  despair — 
Philip  acted  wisely  in  employing  his  victory  and  his  prisoners  to 
procure  her  recognition  of  his  headship.  His  political  game  was 
well  played,  now  as  always;  but  to  the  praise  of  generosity  bestowed 
by  Poly  bins,  he  has  little  claim. 

Besides  the  recognition  of  Philip  as  chief  of  Greece,  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  motion  of  Demades,  passed  various  honorary  and 
complimentary  votes  in  his  favor;  of  what  precise  nature  we  do  not 
know.  Immediate  relief  from  danger,  with  the  restoration  of  2,000 
captive  citizens,  were  sufficient  to  render  the  peace  popular  at  the 
first  moment;  moreover,  the  Athenians,  as  if  conscious  of  failing 
resolution  and  strength,  were  now  entering  upon  that  career  of  flat- 
tery to  powerful  kings,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  them  pushing 
to  disgraceful  extravagance.  It  was  probably  during  the  prevalence 
of  this  sentiment,  which  did  not  long  continue,  that  the  youthful 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  accompanied  by  Antipater,  paid  a  visit  to 
Athens. 

Meanwhile  the  respect  enjoyed  by  Demosthenes  among  his  coun- 
trymen was  noway  lessened.  Though  his  political  opponents  thought 
the  season  favorable  for  bringing  many  impeachments  against  him, 
none  of  them  proved  successful.  And  when  the  time  came  for 
electing  a  public  orator  to  deliver  the  funeral  discourse  at  the  obse- 
quies celebrated  for  the  slain  at  Chseroneia — he  was  invested  with 
that  solemn  duty,  not  only  in  preference  to  iEschines,  who  was 
put  up  in  competition,  but  also  to  Demades  the  recent  mover  of 
the  peace.  He  was  further  honored  with  strong  marks  of  esteem 
and  sympathy  from  the  surviving  relatives  of  these  gallant  citizens. 
Moreover  it  appears  that  Demosthenes  was  continued  in  an  impor- 
tant financial  post  as  one  of  the  joint  managers  of  the  Theoric  Fund, 
and  -as  member  of  a  Board  for  purchasing  corn ;  he  was  also  shortly 
afterward  appointed  superintendent  of  the  walls  and  defenses  of 
the  city.  The  orator  Hyperides,  the  political  coadjutor  of  Demos- 
thenes, was  impeached  by  Aristogeiton  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon, 
for  his  illegal  and  unconstitutional  decree  (proposed  under  the  imme- 
diate terror  of  the  defeat  at  Chyeroneia),  to  grant  manumission  to 
the  slaves,  citizenship  to  metics,  and  restoration  of  citizenship  to 
those  who  had  been  disfranchised  by  judicial  senience.  The  occur- 
H.  G.  IV.— 17 
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rence  of  peace  had  removed  all  necessity  for  acting  upon  this  decree; 
nevertheless  an  impeachment  was  entered  and  brought  against  its 
mover.  Hyperides,  unable  to  deny  its  illegality,  placed  its  defense 
on  the  true  and  obvious  ground — "The  Macedonian  arms  (he  said) 
darkened  my  vision.  It  was  not  I  who  moved  the  decree ;  it  was 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia."  The  substantive  defense  was  admitted 
by  the  Dikastery ;  while  the  bold  oratorical  turn  attracted  notice  from 
rhetorical  critics.  / 

Having  thus  subjugated  and  garrisoned  Thebes — having  reconsti- 
tuted the  anti-Theban  cities  in  Boeotia — having  constrained  Athens 
to  submission  and  dependent  alliance — and  having  established  a  gar- 
rison in  Ambrakia,  at  the  same  time  mastering  Akarnania,  and  banish- 
ing the  leading  Akarnanians  who  were  opposed  to  him — Philip  next 
proceeded  to  carry  his  arms  into  Peloponnesus.  He  found  little  posi- 
tive resistance  anywhere,  except  in  the  territory  of  Sparta.  The 
Corinthians,  Argeians,  Messenians,  Eleians,  and  many  Arcadians,  all 
submitted  to  his  dominion;  some  even  courted  his  alliance,  from 
fear  and  antipathy  against  Sparta.  Philip  invaded  Laconia  with  an 
army  too  powerful  for  the  Spartans  to  resist  in  the  field.  He  laid 
waste  the  country,  and  took  some  detached  posts;  but  he  did  not 
take,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  even  attacked,  Sparta  itself.  The 
Spartans  could  not  resist;  yet  would  they  neither  submit,  nor  ask  for 
peace.  It  appears  that  Philip  cut  down  their  territory  and  narrowed 
their  boundaries  on  all  the  three  sides;  toward  Argos,  Messene,  and 
Megalopolis.  We  have  no  precise  account  of  the  details  of  his  pro- 
ceedings; but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  just  what  seemed  to  him  good, 
and  that  the  governments  of  all  the  Peloponnesian  cities  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  partisans.  Sparta  was  the  only  city  which  stood  out 
against  him;  maintaining  her  ancient  freedom  and  dignity,  under 
circumstances  of  feebleness  and  humiliation,  with  more  unshaken 
resolution  than  Athens. 

Philip  next  proceeded  to  convene  a  congress  of  Grecian  cities  at 
Corinth.  He  here  announced  himself  as  resolved  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Persian  king,  for  the  purpose  both  of  liberating  the  Asi- 
atic Greeks,  and  avenging  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  The 
general  vote  of  the  congress  nominated  him  leader  of  the  united 
Greeks  for  this  purpose,  and  decreed  a  Grecian  force  to  join  him, 
to  be  formed  of  contingents  furnished  by  the  various  cities.  The 
total  of  the  force  promised  is  stated  only  by  Justin,  who  gives  it  at 
200,000  foot,  and  15,000  horse;  an  army  which  Greece  certainly  could 
not  have  furnished,  and  which  we  can  hardly  believe  to  have  been 
even  promised.  The  Spartans  stood  aloof  from  the  congress,  con- 
tinuing to  refuse  all  recognition  of  the  headship  of  Philip.  The 
Athenians  attended  and  concurred  in  the  vote;  which  was  in  fact 
the  next  step  to  carry  out  the  peace  made  by  Demades.  They  were 
required  to  furnish  a  well-equipped  fleet  to  serve  under  Philip;  and 
they  were  at  the  same  lime  divested  of  their  dignity  of  chiefs  of  a 
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maritime  confederacy,  the  islands  being  enrolled  as  maritime  depend- 
encies of  Philip,  instead  of  continuing  to  send  deputies  to  a  synod. 
meeting  at  Athens.  It  appears  that  Samos  was  still  recognized  as 
belonging  to  them — or  at  least  such  portion  of  the  island  as  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  numerous  Athenian  kleruchs  or  outsettlers,  first  estab- 
lished in  the  island  after  the  conquest  by  Timotheus  in  365  B.C.,  and 
afterward  re-enforced.  For  several  years  afterward,  the  naval  force 
in  the  dockyards  of  Athens  still  continued  large  and  powerful;  but 
her  maritime  ascendency  henceforward  disappears. 

The  Athenians,  deeply  mortified  by  such  humiliation,  were  re- 
minded by  Phokion  that  it  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  peace  which 
they  had  accepted  on  the  motion  of  Demades,  and  that  it  was  now 
too  late  to  murmur.  We  cannot  wonder  at  their  feelings.  Together 
with  the  other  free  cities  of  Greece,  they  were  enrolled  as  contribu- 
tory appendages  of  the  king  of  Macedon;  a  revolution,  to  them  more 
galling  than  to  the  rest,  since  they  passed  at  once,  not  merely  from 
simple  autonomy,  but  from  a  condition  of  superior  dignity,  into  the 
common  dependence.  Athens  had  only  to  sanction  the  scheme 
dictated  by  Philip  and  to  furnish  her  quoto  toward  the  execution. 
Moreover,  this  scheme — the  invasion  of  Persia — had  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  geuuine  aspiration  throughout  the  Grecian  world.  The 
Great  King,  no  longer  inspiring  terror  to  Greece  collectively,  might 
now  be  regarded  as  likely  to  lend  protection  against  Macedonian  op- 
pression. To  emancipate  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  Persian  dominion 
would  be  in  itself  an  enterprise  grateful  to  Grecian  feeling,  though 
all  such  wishes  must  have  been  gradually  dying  out  since  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas.  But  emancipation,  accomplished  by  Philip,  would 
be  only  a  transfer  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  Persian  dominion  to  his 
The  synod  of  Corinth  served  no  purpose  except  to  harness  the  Greeks 
to  his  car,  for  a  distant  enterprise  lucrative  to  his  soldiers  and  suited 
to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

It  was  in  337  b.c.  that  this  Persian  expedition  was  concerted  and 
resolved.  During  that  year  preparations  were  made  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  exhaust  the  finances  of  Philip;  who  was  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  military  operations,  and  fought  a  severe  battle  against 
the  Illyrian  king  Pleurias.  In  the  spring  of  336  B.C.,  a  portion  of  the 
Macedonian  army  under  Parmenio  and  Attalus,  was  sent  across  to 
Asia  to  commence  military  operations;  Philip  himself  intending 
speedily  to  follow. 

Such  however  was  not  the  fate  reserved  for  him.  Not  long  before, 
he  had  taken  the  resolution  of  repudiating,  on  the  allegation  of  infi- 
delity, his  wife  Olympias;  who  is  said  to  have  become  repugnant  to 
him,  from  the  furious  and  savage  impulses  of  her  character.  He 
had  successively  married  several  wives,  the  last  of  whom  was  Kleo- 
patra,  niece  of  the  Macedonian  Attalus.  It  was  at  her  instance  that 
lie  is  said  to  have  repudiated  Olympias ;  who  retired  to  her  brother 
Alexander  of  Epirus.    This  step  provoked  violent  dissensions  among 
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the  partisans  of  the  two  queens,  and  even  between  Philip  and  his  son 
Alexander,  who  expressed  a  strong  resentment  at  the  repudiation  of 
his  mother.  Amid  the  intoxication  of  the  marriage  banquet,  Atta- 
lus  proposed  a  toast  and  prayer,  that  there  might  speedily  appear  a 
legitimate  son,  from  Philip  and  Kleopatra,  to  succeed  to  the  Macedo- 
nian throne.  Upon  which  Alexander  exclaimed  in  wrath — "  Do  you 
then  proclaim  me  as  a  bastard?" — at  the  same  time  hurling  a  goblet 
at  him.  Incensed  at  this  proceeding,  Philip  started  up,  drew  his 
sword,  and  made  furiously  at  his  son;  but  fell  to  the  ground  from 
passion  and  intoxication.  This  accident  alone  preserved  the  life  of 
Alexander;  who  retorted — "Here  is  a  man,  preparing  to  cross  from 
Europe  into  Asia — who  yet  cannot  step  surely  from  one  couch  to 
another."  After  this  violent  quarrel  the  father  and  son  separated. 
Alexander  conducted  his  mother  into  Epirus,  and  then  went  himself 
to  the  Illyrian  king.  Some  months  afterward,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Corinthian  Demaratus,  Philip  sent  for  him  back,  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  him ;  but  another  cause  of  displeasure  soon  arose,  because 
Alexander  had  opened  a  negotiation  for  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  satrap  of  Karia.  Rejecting  such  an  alliance  as  unworthy, 
Philip  sharply  reproved  his  son,  and  banished  from  Macedonia  sev- 
eral courtiers  whom  he  suspected  as  intimate  with  Alexander;  while 
the  friends  of  Attalus  stood  high  in  favor. 

Such  were  the  animosities  distracting  the  court  and  family  of 
Philip.  A  son  had  just  been  born  to  him  from  his  new  wife  Kleo- 
patra. His  expedition  against  Persia,  resolved  and  prepared  during 
the  preceding  year,  had  been  actually  commenced;  Parmenio  and 
Attalus  having  been  sent  across  to  Asia  with  the  first  division,  to  be 
followed  presently  by  himself  with  the  remaining  army.  But  Philip 
foresaw  that  during  his  absence  danger  might  arise  from  the  furious 
Olympias,  bitterly  exasperated  by  the  recent  events,  and  instigating 
her  brother  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  with  whom  she  was  now  re- 
siding. Philip  indeed  held  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Ambrakia,  the 
chief  Grecian  city  on  the  Epirotic  border ;  and  he  had  also  contrib 
uted  much  to  establish  Alexander  as  prince.  But  ne  now  deemed 
it  essential  to  conciliate  him  still  further,  by  a  special  tie  of  alliance ; 
giving  to  him  in  marriage  Kleopatra,  his  daughter  by  Olympias. 
For  this  marriage,  celebrated  at  JEgOB  in  Macedonia  in  August,  336 
B.C.,  Philip  provided  festivals  of  the  utmost  cost  and  splendor,  com- 
memorating at  the  same  time  the  recent  birth  of  his  son  by  Kleo- 
patra. Banquets,  munificent  presents, gymnastic  and  musical  matches, 
tragic  exhibitions,  among  which  Neoptolemus  the  actor  performed 
in  the  tragedy  of  Kinyras,  etc. ,  with  every  species  of  attraction  known 
to  the  age — were  accumulated,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  dissentient 
parties  in  Macedonia,  and  to  render  the  effect  imposing  on  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks;  who,  from  every  city,  sent  deputies  for  congratula 
tion.     Statues  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  admirably  executed,  were 
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carried  in  solemn  procession  into  the  theater;  immediately  after  them, 
the  statue  of  Philip  himself  as  a  thirteenth  god. 

Amidst  this  festive  multitude,  however,  there  were  not  wanting 
discontented  partisans  of  Olympias  and  Alexander,  to  both  of  whom 
the  young  queen  with  her  new-born  jchild  threatened  a  formidable 
rivalry.  There  was  also  a  malcontent  yet  more  dangerous — Pausa- 
nias,  one  of  the  royal  body-guards,  a  noble  youth  born  in  the  district 
called  Orestis  in  Upper  Macedonia;  who,  from  causes  of  offense 
peculiar  to  himself,  nourished  a  deadly  hatred  against  Philip.  The 
provocation  which  he  had  received  is  one  which  we  can  neither  con- 
veniently transcribe,  nor  indeed  accurately  make  out,  amid  discrep- 
ancies of  statement.  It  was  Attalus,  the  uncle  of  the  new  queen 
Kleopatra,  who  had  given  the  provocation,  by  inflicting  upon  Pau- 
sanias  an  outrage  of  the  most  brutal  and  revolting  character.  Even 
for  so  monstrous  an  act,  no  regular  justice  could  be  had  in  Macedo- 
nia against  a  powerful  man.  Pausanias  complained  to  Philip  in  per- 
son. According  to  one  account,  Philip  put  aside  the  complaint  with 
evasions,  and  even  treated  it  with  ridicule;  according  to  another 
account,  he  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  act,  and  tried  to  console 
Pausanias  by  pecuniary  presents.  But  he  granted  neither  redress 
nor  satisfaction  to  the  sentiment  of  an  outraged  man.  Accordingly 
Pausanias  determined  to  take  revenge  for  himself.  Instead  of  re- 
venging himself  on  Attalus — who  indeed  was  out  of  his  reach,  being 
at  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  troops  in  Asia — his  wrath  fixed  upon 
Philip  himself,  by  whom  the  demand  for  redress  had  been  refused. 
It  appears  that  this  turn  of  sentiment,  diverting  the  appetite  for  re- 
venge away  from  the  real  criminal,  was  not  wholly  spontaneous  on 
the  part  of  Pausanias,  but  was  artfully  instigated  by  various  party 
conspirators  who  wished  to  destroy  Philip.  The  enemies  of  Attalus 
and  queen  Kleopatra  (who  herself  is  said  to  have  treated  Pausanias 
with  insult) — being  of  course  also  partisans  of  Olympias  and  Alexan- 
der— were  well  disposed  to  make  use  of  the  maddened  Pausanias  as 
an  instrument,  and  to  direct  his  exasperation  against  the  king.  He 
had  poured  forth  his  complaints  both  to  Olympias  and  to  Alexander; 
the  former  is  said  to  have  worked  him  up  vehemently  against  her  late 
husband — and  even  the  latter  repeated  to  him  a  verse  out  of  Euripi- 
des, wherein  the  fierce  Medea,  deserted  by  her  husband  Jason  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Corinthian  king  Kreon,  vows  to  in- 
clude in  her  revenge  the  king  himself,  together  with  her  husband  and 
his  new  wife.  That  the  vindictive  Olympias  would  positively  spur 
on  Pausanias  to  assassinate  Philip,  is  highly  probable.  Respecting 
Alexander,  though  he  also  was  accused,  there  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  warrant  a  similar  assertion ;  but  that  some  among  his  parti- 
sans— men  eager  to  consult  his  feelings  and  to  insure  his  successiou 
— lent  their  encouragements,  appears  tolerably  well  established.  A 
Greek  sophist  named  Hermokrates  is  also  said  to  have  contributed  to 
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the  deed,  though  seemingly  without  intention,  by  his  conversation; 
and  the  Persian  king  (an  improbable  report)  by  his  gold. 

Unconscious  of  the  plot,  Philip  was  about  to  enter  the  theater, 
already  crowded  with  spectators.  As  he  approached  the  door,  clothed 
in  a  white  robe,  he  felt  so  exalted  with  impressions  of  his  own  dig- 
nity, and  so  confident  in  the  admiring  sympathy  of  the  surrounding 
multitude,  that  he  advanced  both  unarmed  and  unprotected,  direct- 
ing his  guards  to  hold  back.  At  this  moment  Pausanias,  standing 
near  with  a  Gallic  sword  concealed  underpins  garment,  rushed  upon 
him,  thrust  the  weapon  through  his  body,  and  killed  him.  Having 
accomplished  his  purpose,  the  assassin  immediately  ran  off,  and  tried 
to  reach  the  gates,  where  he  had  previously  caused  horses  to  be 
stationed.  Being  strong  and  active,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing his  escape — like  most  of  the  assassins  of  Jason  of  Pherae  under 
circumstances  very  similar — had  not  his  foot  stumbled  amid  some 
vine-stocks.  The  guards  and  friends  of  Philip  were  at  first  paralyzed 
with  astonishment  and  consternation.  At  length,  however,  some 
hastened  to  assist  the  dying  king;  while  others  rushed  in  pursuit  of 
Pausanias.  Leonnatus  and  Perdikkas  overtook  him  and  slew  him 
immediately. 

In  what  way,  or  to  what  extent,  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias  lent 
him  aid,  we  are  not  permitted  to  know.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  posted  themselves  artfully  so  as  to  obstruct  pursuit,  and  favor 
his  chance  of  escape;  which  would  appear  extremely  small,  after  a 
deed  of  such  unmeasured  audacity.  Three  only  of  the  reputed 
accomplices  are  known  to  us  by  name — three  brothers  from  the  Lyn- 
kestian  district  of  Upper  Macedonia — Alexander,  Heromenes,  and 
Arrhibaeus,  sons  of  Aeropus;  but  it  seems  that  there  were  others 
besides.  The  Lynkestian  Alexander — whose  father-in-law  Antipater 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  confidential  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Philip — belonged  to  a  good  family  in  Macedonia,  perhaps 
even  descendants  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  princes  of  Lynkestis. 
It  was  he  who,  immediately  after  Pausanias  had  assassinated  Philip, 
hastened  to  salute  the  prince  Alexander  as  king,  helped  him  to  put 
on  his  armor,  and  marched  as  one  of  his  guards  to  take  possession  of 
the  regal  palace. 

This  "prima  vox"  was  not  simply  an  omen  or  presage  to  Alexan- 
der of  empire  to  come,  but  essentially  serviceable  to  him  as  a  real 
determining  cause  or  condition.  The  succession  to  the  Macedonian 
throne  was  often  disturbed  by  feud  or  bloodshed  among  the  members 
of  the  regal  family;  and  under  the  latter  circumstances  of  Philip's 
reign,  such  disturbance  wTas  peculiarly  probable.  He  had  been  on 
bad  terms  with  Alexander,  and  on  still  worse  terms  with  Olympias. 
While  banishing  persons  attached  to  Alexander,  he  had  lent  his  ear 
to  Attalus  with  the  partisans  of  the  new  queen  Kleopatra.  Had  these 
latter  got  the  first  start  after  the  assassination,  they  would  have 
organized  an  opposition  to  Alexander  in  favor  of  the  infant  prince ; 
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which  opposition  might  have  had  some  chances  of  success,  since 
they  had  been  in  favor  with  the  deceased  king,  and  were  therefore 
in  possession  of  many  important  posts.  But  the  deed  of  Pausanias 
took  them  unprepared,  and  for  the  moment  paralyzed  them;  while, 
before  they  could  recover  or  take  concert,  one  of  the  accomplices  of 
the  assassin  ran  to  put  Alexander  in  motion  without  delay.  A  deci- 
sive initiatory  movement  from  him  and  his  friends,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  determined  waverers  and  forestalled  opposition.  We  need 
not  wonder,  therefore,  that  Alexander,  when  king,  testified  extraordi- 
nary gratitude  and  esteem  for  his  Lynkestian  namesake;  not  simply 
exempting  him  from  the  punishment  of  death  inflicted  on  the  other 
accomplices,  but  also  promoting  him  to  great  honors  and  important 
military  commands.  Neither  Alexander  and  Olympias  on  the  one 
side,  nor  Attalus  and  Kleopatra  on  the  other,  were  personally  safe, 
except  by  acquiring  the  succession.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ceedings of  Alexander  to  send  over  a  special  officer  to  Asia,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  home  Attalus  prisoner,  or  of  putting  him  to 
death;  the  last  of  which  was  done,  seemingly  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Parmenio  (who  was  in  joint  command  with  Attalus)  and  his 
son  Philotas.  The  unfortunate  Kleopatra  and  her  child  were  both 
put  to  death  shortly  afterward.  Other  persons  also  were  slain,  of 
whom  I  shall  speak  further  in  describing  the  reign  of  Alexander. 

We  could  have  wished  to  learn  from  some  person  actually  present, 
the  immediate  effect  produced  upon  the  great  miscellaneous  crowd 
in  the  theater,  when  the  sudden  murder  of  Philip  first  became  known. 
Among  the  Greeks  present,  there  were  doubtless  many  who  welcomed 
it  with  silent  satisfaction,  as  seeming  to  reopen  for  them  the  door  of 
freedom.  One  person  alone  dared  to  manifest  satisfaction ;  and  that 
one  was  Olympias. 

Thus  perished  the  destroyer  of  freedom  and  independence  in  the 
Hellenic  world,  at  the  age  of  forty- six  or  forty-seven,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty- three  years.  Our  information  about  him  is  signally  defective. 
Neither  his  means,  nor  his  plans,  nor  the  difficulties  which  he  over- 
came, nor  his  interior  government,  are  known  to  us  with  exactness 
or  upon  contemporary  historical  authority.  But  the  great  results  of 
his  reign,  and  the  main  lines  of  his  character,  stand  out  incontestably. 
At  his  accession,  the  Macedonian  kingdom  was  a  narrow  territory 
round  Pella,  excluded  partially,  by  independent  and  powerful  Gre- 
cian cities,  even  from  the  neighboring  sea-coast.  At  his  death, 
Macedonian  ascendency  was  established  from  the  coasts  of  the  Pro- 
pbntis  to  those  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Ambrakian,  Messenian, 
and  Saronic  Gulfs.  Within  these  boundaries,  all  the  cities  recog- 
nized the  supremacy  of  Philip;  except  only  Sparta,  and  mountaineers 
like  the  iEtolians  and  others,  defended  by  a  rugged  home.  Good 
fortune  had  waited  on  Philip's  steps,  with  a  few  rare  interruptions; 
but  it  was  good  fortune  crowning  the  efforts  of  a  rare  talent,  politi- 
cal and  military.     Indeed  the  restless  ambition,  the  indefatigable 
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personal  activity  and  endurance,  and  the  adventurous  courage,  of 
Philip,  were  such  as,  in  a  king,  suffice  almost  of  themselves  to  guar- 
antee success,  even  with  abilities  much  inferior  to  his.  That  among 
the  causes  of  Philip's  conquests,  one  was  corruption,  employed  abun 
dantly  to  foment  discord  and  purchase  partisans  among  neighbors  and 
enemies — that  with  winning  and  agreeable  manners, he  combined  reck- 
lessness in  false  promises,  deceit  and  extortion  even  toward  allies,  and 
Unscrupulous  perjury  when  it  suited  his  purpose — this  we  find  affirmed, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  it.  Such  dissolving  forces 
Smoothed  the  way  for  an  efficient  and  admirable  army,  organized,  and 
usually  commanded,  by  himself.  Its  organization  adopted  and  enlarged 
the  best  processes  of  scientific  warfare  employed  by  Epaminondas  and 
Iphikrates.  Begun  as  well  as  completed  by  Philip,  and  bequeathed 
as  an  engine  ready-made  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  it  consti- 
etutes  an  epoch  of  military  history.  But  the  more  we  extol  the  gen- 
ius of  Philip  as  a  conqueror,  formed  for  successful  encroachment  and 
aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  all  his  neighbors — the  less  can  we 
find  room  for  that  mildness  and  moderation  which  some  authors  dis- 
cover in  his  character.  If,  on  some  occasions  of  his  life,  such  attri- 
butes may  fairly  be  recognized,  we  have  to  set  against  them  the 
destruction  of  the  thirty-two  Greek  cities  in  Chalkidike  and  the 
wholesale  transportation  of  reluctant  and  miserable  families  from  one 
inhabitancy  to  another. 

Besides  his  skill  as  a  general  and  politician,  Philip  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  Grecian  accomplishments  of  rhetoric  and  letters. 
The  testimony  of  iEschines  as  to  his  effective  powers  of  speaking, 
though  requiring  some  allowance,  is  not  to  be  rejected.  Isokrates 
addresses  him  as  a  friend  of  letters  and  philosophy;  a  reputation 
which  his  choice  of  Aristotle  as  instructor  of  his  son  Alexander,  tends 
to  bear  out.  Yet  in  Philip,  as  in  the  two  Dionysii  of  Syracuse  and 
other  despots,  these  tastes  were  not  found  inconsistent  either  with 
the  crimes  of  ambition,  or  the  licenses  of  Inordinate  appetite.  The 
contemporary  historian  Theopompus,  a  warm  admirer  of  Philip's  gen- 
ius, stigmatizes  not  only  the  perfidy  of  his  public  dealings,  but  also  the 
drunkenness,  gambling,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds  in  which  he  indulged 
— encouraging  the  like  in  those  around  him.  His  Macedonian  and  Gre- 
cian body-guard,  800  in  number,  was  a  troop  in  which  no  decent  man 
could  live;  distinguished  indeed  for  military  bravery  and  aptitude, 
but  sated  with  plunder,  and  stained  with  such  shameless  treachery, 
sanguinary  rapacity,  and  unbridled  lust,  as  befitted  only  Centaurs 
and  Lsestrygons.  The  number  of  Philip's  mistresses  and  wives  was 
almost  on  an  Oriental  scale;  and  the  dissensions  thus  introduced  into 
his  court  through  his  offspring  by  different  mothers,  were  fraught 
with  mischievous  consequences. 

In  appreciating  the  genius  of  Philip,  we  have  to  appreciate  also 
the  parties  to  whom  he  stood  opposed.  His  good  fortune  was  no- 
where more  conspicuous  than  in  the  fact,  that  he  fell  upon  those 
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days  of  disunion  and  backwardness  in  Greece  (indicated  in  the  last 
sentence  of  Xenophon's  Hellenica)  when  there  was  neither  leading 
city  prepared  to  keep  watch,  nor  leading  general  to  take  command, 
nor  citizen-soldiers  willing  and  ready  to  endure  the  hardships  of 
steady  service.  Philip  combated  no  opponents  like  Epaminondas,  or" 
Agesilaus,  or  Iphikrates,  How  different  might  have  been  his  career, 
had  Epaminondas  survived  the  victory  of  Mantineia,  gained  only 
two  years  before  Philip's  accession!  To  oppose  Philip,  there 
needed  a  man  like  himself,  competent  not  only  to  advise  and  pro- 
ject, but  to  command  in  person,  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  citizen- 
soldiers,  and  to  set  the  example  of  braving  danger  and  fatigue:  Un- 
fortunately for  Greece,  no  such  leader  stood  forward.  In  council 
and  speech  Demosthenes  sufficed  for  the  emergency.  Twice  before 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia — at  Byzantium  and  at  Thebes — did  he  signally 
frustrate  Philip's  combinations.  But  he  was  not  formed  to  take  the* 
lead  in  action,  nor  was  there  any  one  near  him  to  supply  the  defect. 
In  the  field,  Philip  encountered  only  that  "public  inefficiency,"  at 
Athens  and  elsewhere  in  Greece,  of  which  even  JSschines  complains; 
and  to  this  decay  of  Grecian  energy,  not  less  than  to  his  own  dis- 
tinguished attributes,  the  unparalleled  success  of  his  reign  was 
owing.  We  shall  find,  during  the  reign  of  his  son  Alexander,  the 
like  genius  and  vigor  exhibited  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  achieving 
still  more  wonderful  results ;  while  the  once  stirring  politics  of  Greece, 
after  one  feeble  effort,  sink  yet  lower,  into  the  nullity  of  a  subject 
province. 


CHAPTER  XCI. 

FIRST   PERIOD  OP  THE   REIGN    OP    ALEXANDER    THE     GREAT — SIEGK 
AND   CAPTURE   OP  THEBES. 

My  last  preceding  chapter  ended  with  the  assassination  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  then 
twenty  years  of  age. 

It  demonstrates  the  altered  complexion  of  Grecian  history,  that  we 
are  now  obliged  to  seek  for  marking  events  in  the  succession  to  the 
Macedonian  crown,  or  in  the  ordinances  of  Macedonian  kings.  In, 
fact,  the  Hellenic  world  has  ceased  to  be  autonomous.  In  Sicily, 
indeed,  the  free  and  constitutional  march,  revived  by  Timoleon,  is 
still  destined  to  continue  for  a  few  years  longer;  but  all  the  Grecian 
cities  south  of  Mount  Olympus  have  descended  into  dependants  of 
Macedonia.  Such  dependence,  established  as  a  fact  by  the  battle  of 
Ghseroneia  and  by  the  subsequent  victorious  march  of  Philip  over 
Peloponnesus,  was  acknowledged  in  form  by  the  vote  of  the  Grecian 
synod  at  Corinth.     While  even  the  Athenians  had  been  compelled  to 
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concur  in  submission,  Sparta  alone,  braving  all  consequences,  con- 
tinued inflexible  in  her  refusal.  The  adherence  of  Thebes  was  not 
trusted  to  the  word  of  the  Thebans,  but  insured  by  the  Macedonian 
garrison  established  in  her  citadel,  called  the  Kadmeia.  Each  Hel- 
lenic city,  small  and  great — maritime,  inland,  and  insular — (with  the 
single  exception  of  Sparta),  was  thus  enrolled  as  a  separate  unit  in 
the  list  of  subject-allies  attached  to  the  imperial  headship  of  Philip. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  history' of  conquered  Greece  loses 
its  separate  course,  and  becomes  merged  in  that  of  conquering  Mace- 
donia. Nevertheless,  there  are  particular  reasons  which  constrain 
the  historian  of  Greece  to  carry  on  the  two  together  for  a  few  years 
longer.  First,  conquered  Greece  exercised  a  powerful  action  on  her 
conqueror — "Grsecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit."  The  Macedo- 
nians, though  speaking  a  language  of  their  own,  had  neither  language 
.for  communicating  with  others,  nor  literature,  nor  philosophy, 
except  Grecian  and  derived  from  Greeks.  Philip,  while  causing 
himself  to  be  chosen  chief  of  Hellas,  was  himself  not  only  partially 
Hellenized,  but  an  eager  candidate  for  Hellenic  admiration.  He 
demanded  the  headship  under  the  declared  pretense  of  satisfying  the 
old  antipathy  against  Persia.  Next,  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
though  essentially  Macedonian,  operated  indirectly  as  the  initiatory 
step  of  a  series  of  events,  diffusing  Hellenic  language  (with  some 
tinge  of  Hellenic  literature)  over  a  large  breadth  of  Asia — opening 
that  territory  to  the  better  observation,  in  some  degree  even  to  the 
superintendence,  of  intelligent  Greeks — and  thus  producing  conse- 
quences important  in  many  ways  to  the  history  of  mankind.  Lastly, 
the  generation  of  free  Greeks  upon  whom  the  battle  of  Chseroneia 
fell,  were  not  disposed  to  lie  quiet  if  any  opportunity  occurred  for 
shaking  off  their  Macedonian  masters.  In  the  succeeding  chapters 
will  be  recorded  the  unavailing  efforts  made  for  this  purpose,  in 
which  Demosthenes  and  most  of  the  other  leaders  perished. 

Alexander  (born  in  July,  356  B.C.),  like  his  father  Philip,  was  not 
a  Greek,  but  a  Macedonian  and  Epirot,  partially  imbued  with  Gre- 
cian sentiment  and  intelligence.  It  is  true  that  his  ancestors,  some 
centuries  before,  had  been  emigrants  from  Argos;  but  the  kings  of 
Macedonia  had  long  lost  all  trace  of  any  such  peculiarity  as  might 
originally  have  distinguished  them  from  their  subjects.  The  basis 
of  Philip's  character  was  Macedonian,  not  Greek:  it  was  the  self- 
will  of  a  barbarian  prince,  not  the  ingenium  civile,  or  sense  of  recip- 
rocal obligation  and  right  in  society  with  others,  which  marked 
more  or  less  even  the  most  powerful  members  of  a  Grecian  city, 
wiiether  oligarchical  or  democratical.  If  this  was  true  of  Philip,  it 
was  still  more  true  of  Alexander,  who  inherited  the  violent  tempera- 
ment and  headstrong  will  of  his  furious  Epirotic  mother  Olympias. 

A  kinsman  of  Olympias,  named  Leonidas,  and  an  Akarnanian 
named  Lysimachus,  are  mentioned  as  the  chief  tutors  to  whom 
Alexander's  childhood  was  intrusted.     Of  course  the  Iliad  of  Homer 
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was  among  the  first  things  which  he  learned  as  a  boy.  Throughout 
most  of  his  life  he  retained  a  strong  interest  in  this  poem,  a  copy  of 
which,  said  to  have  been  corrected  by  Aristotle,  he  carried  with  him 
in  his  military  campaigns.  We  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  probable,  that 
he  felt  any  similar  attachment  for  the  less  warlike  Odyssey.  Even 
as  a  child,  he  learned  to  identify  himself  in  sympathy  with  Achilles—. 
his  ancestor  by  the  mother's  side,  according  to  the  ^Eakid  pedigree. 
The  tutor  Lysimachus  won  his  heart  by  calling  himself  Phoenix— -> 
Alexander,  Achilles — and  Philip,  by  the  name  of  Peleus.  Oi 
Alexander's  boyish  poetical  recitations,  one  anecdote  remains,  both 
curious  and  of  unquestionable  authenticity.  He  was  ten  years  old 
when  the  Athenian  legation,  including  both  iEschines  and  Demos- 
thenes, came  to  Pella  to  treat  about  peace.  While  Philip  entertained 
them  at  table,  in  his  usual  agreeable  and  convivial  manner,  the  boy 
Alexander  recited  for  their  amusement  certain  passages  of  poetry 
which  he  had  learned,  and  delivered,  inresponse  with  another  boy,  a 
dialogue  out  of  one  of  the  Grecian  dramas. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Alexander  was  placed  under  the  instruction 
of  Aristotle,  whom  Philip  expressly  invited  for  the  purpose,  and 
whose  father  Nikomachus  had  been  both  friend  and  physician  of 
Philip's  father  Amyntas.  What  course  of  study  Alexander  was 
made  to  go  through,  we  unfortunately  cannot  state.  He  enjoyed 
the  teaching  of  Aristotle  for  at  least  three  years,  and  we  are  told 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  ardor,  contracting  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  his  preceptor.  His  powers  of  addressing  an  audience, 
though  not  so  well  attested  as  those  of  his  father,  were  always  found 
sufficient  for  his  purpose ;  moreover,  he  retained,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  fatiguing  Asiatic  campaigns,  an  interest  in  Gleek  literature 
and  poetry. 

At  what  precise  moment,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Alex- 
ander first  took  part  in  active  service,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  said 
that  once,  when  quite  a  youth,  he  received  some  Persian  envoys 
during  the  absence  of  his  father;  and  that  he  surprised  them  by  the 
maturity  of  his  demeanor,  as  well  as  by  the  political  bearing  and 
pertinence  of  his  questions.  Though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  in 
340  B.C.  he  was  left  at  home  as  regent  while  Philip  was  engaged  in 
the  sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus.  He  put  down  a  revolt  of 
the  neighboring  Thracian  tribe  called  Maedi,  took  one  of  their  towns, 
and  founded  it  anew  under  the  title  of  Alexandria;  the  earliest  town 
which  bore  that  name,  afterward  applied  to  various  other  towns 
planted  by  him  and  his  successors.  In  the  march  of  Philip  into 
Greece  (338  B.C.),  Alexander  took  part,  commanded  one  of  the  wings 
at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  is  said  to  have  first  gained  the  advan- 
tage on  his  side  over  the  Theban  sacred  band. 

Yet  notwithstanding  such  marks  of  confidence  and  co-operation, 
other  incidents  occurred  producing  bitter  animosity  between  the 
father  and  the  son.    By  his  wife  Olympias,  Philip  had  as  offspring 
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Alexander  and  Kleopatra;  by  a  Thessalian  mistress  named  Philinna, 
lie  had  a  son  named  Aridseus  (afterward  called  Philip  Aridseus); 
he  had  also  daughters  named  Kynna  (or  Kynane)  and  Thessa- 
lonike.  Olympias,  a  woman  of  sanguinary  and  implacable  disposi- 
tion, had  rendered  herself  so  odious  to  him  that  he  repudiated  her, 
and  married  a  new  wife  named  Kleopatra.  I  have  recounted  in  my 
ninetieth  chapter  the  indignation  felt  by  Alexander  at  this  proceed- 
ing, and  the  violent  altercation  which  occurred  during  the  conviv- 
iality of  the  marriage  banquet;  where  Philip  actually  snatched  his 
sword,  threatened  his  son's  life,  and  was  only  prevented  from  exe- 
cuting the  threat  by  falling  down  through  intoxication.  After  this 
quarrel,  Alexander  retired  from  Macedonia,  conducting  his  mother 
to  her  brother  Alexander  king  of  Epirus.  A  son  was  born  to  Philip 
by  Kleopatra.  Her  brother  or  uncle  Attalus  acquired  high  favor. 
Her  kinsmen  and  partisans  generally  were  also  promoted,  while 
Ptolemy,  Nearchus,  and  other  persons  attached  to  Alexander,  were 
banished. 

The  prospects  of  Alexander  were  thus  full  of  uncertainty  and 
peril,  up  to  the  very  day  of  Philip's  assassination.  The  succession  to 
the  Macedonian  crown,  though  transmitted  in  the  same  family,  was 
by  no  means  assured  as  to  individual  members;  moreover,  in  the 
regal  house  of  Macedonia  (as  among  the  kings  called  Diadochi,  who 
acquired  dominion  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great),  violent 
feuds  and  standing  mistrust  between  father,  sons,  and  brethren,  were 
ordinary  phenomena,  to  which  the  family  of  the  Antigonids  formed 
an  honorable  exception.  Between  Alexander  and  Olympias  on  the 
one  side,  and  Kleopatra  with  her  son  and  Attalus  on  the  other,  a 
murderous  contest  was  sure  to  arise.  Kleopatra  was  at  this  time  in 
the  ascendant;  Olympias  was  violent  and  mischievous;  and  Philip 
was  only  forty-seven  years  of  age.  Hence  the  future  threatened 
nothing  but  aggravated  dissension  and  difficulties  for  Alexander. 
Moreover  his  strong  will  and  imperious  temper,  eminently  suitable 
for  supreme  command,  disqualified  him  from  playing  a  subordinate 
part  even  to  his  own  father.  The  prudence  of  Philip  when  about  to 
depart  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  induced  him  to  attempt  to  heal 
these  family  dissensions  by  giving  his  daughter  Kleopatra  in  marriage 
to  her  uncle  Alexander  of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  splendid  marriage  festival,  then  celebrated  at  iEgae,  that  he 
was  assassinated — Olympias,  Kleopatra  and  Alexander,  being  all  pres- 
ent, while  Attalus  was  in  Asia,  commanding  the  Macedonian  divi- 
sion sent  forward  in  advance,  jointly  with  Parmenio.  Had  Philip 
escaped  this  catastrophe,  he  would  doubtless  have  carried  on  the  war 
in  Asia  Minor  with  quite  as  much  energy  and  skill  as  it  was  after- 
ward prosecuted  by  Alexander;  though  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
father  would  have  stretched  out  to  those  ulterior  undertakings  which, 
gigantic  and  far-reaching  as  they  were,  fell  short  of  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  the  son.     But  successful  as  Philip  might  have  been  ia 
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Asia,  he  would  hardly  have  escaped  gloomy  family  feuds;  with  Alex- 
ander as  a  mutinous  son,  under  the  instigations  of  Olympias, — and 
with  Kleopatra  on  the  other  side,  feeling  that  her  own  safety  depended 
upon  the  removal  of  regal  or  quasi-regal  competitors. 

From  such  formidable  perils,  visible  in  the  distance,  if  not  imme- 
diately impending,  the  sword  of  Pausanias  guaranteed  both  Alexan- 
der and  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  But  at  the  moment  when  the 
blow  was  struck,  and  when  the  Lynkestian  Alexander,  one  of  those 
privy  to  it,  ran  to  forestall  resistance  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Alexander  the  Great — no  one  knew  what  to  expect  from  the  young 
prince  thus  suddenly  exalted  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  sud- 
den death  of  Philip  in  the  fullness  of  glory  and  ambitious  hopes,  must 
have  produced  the  strongest  impression,  first  upon  the  festive  crowd 
assembled — next  throughout  Macedonia — lastly,  upon  the  foreigners 
whom  he  had  reduced  to  dependence  from  the  Danube  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Pseonia.  All  these  dependencies  were  held  only  by  the  fear  of 
Macedonian  force.  It  remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  youthful 
son  of  Philip  was  capable  of  putting  down  opposition  and  upholding 
the  powerful  organization  created  by  his  father.  Moreover  Perdik- 
kas,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Philip,  had  left  a  son  named 
Amyntas,  now  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  whom  many 
looked  as  the  proper  successor. 

But  Alexander,  present  and  proclaimed  at  once  by  his  friends, 
showed  himself,  both  in  word  and  deed,  perfectly  competent  to  the 
emergency.  He  mustered,  caressed,  and  conciliated  the  divisions  of 
the  Macedonian  army  and  the  chief  officers.  His  addresses  were 
judicious  and  energetic,  engaging  that  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  maintained  unimpaired,  and  that  even  the  Asiatic  projects 
already  proclaimed  should  be  prosecuted  with  as  much  vigor  as  if 
Philip  still  lived. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  Alexander  to  celebrate  with  mag- 
nificent solemnities  the  funeral  of  his  deceased  father.  While  the 
preparations  for  it  were  going  on,  he  instituted  researches  to  find  out 
and  punish  the  accomplices  of  Pausanias.  Of  these  indeed,  the  most 
illustrious  person  mentioned  to  us — Olympias — was  not  only  pro- 
tected by  her  position  from  punishment,  but  retained  great  ascend- 
ency over  her  son  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Three  other  persons  are 
mentioned  by  name  as  accomplices — brothers  and  persons  of  good 
family  from  the  district  of  Upper  Macedonia  called  Lynkestis — Alex- 
ander, Heromenes,  and  Arrhabaeus,  sons  of  Aeropus.  The  two  latter 
were  put  to  death,  but  the  first  of  the  three  was  spared,  and  even 
promoted  to  important  charges  as  a  reward  for  his  useful  for- 
wardness in  instantly  saluting  Alexander  king.  Others  also,  we 
know  not  how  many,  were  executed;  and  Alexander  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  there  still  remained  some  undetected.  The 
Persian  king  boasted  in  public  letters,  with  how  much  truth  we  can- 
not say,  that  he  too  had  been  among  the  instigators  of  Pausanias. 
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Among  the  persons  slain  about  this  time  by  Alexander,  we  may 
number  his  first  cousin  and  brother-  in-law  Amyntas — son  of  Perdik- 
kas  (the  elder  brother  of  the  deceased  Philip);  Amyntas  was  a  boy 
when  his  father  Perdikkas  died.  Though  having  a  preferable  claim 
to  the  succession,  according  to  usage,  he  had  been  put  aside  by  his 
uncle  Philip,  on  the  ground  of  his  age  and  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
required  on  commencing  a  new  reign.  Philip  had  however  given  in 
marriage  to  this  Amyntas  his  daughter  (by  an  Illyrian  mother)  Kynna. 
Nevertheless  Alexander  now  put  him  to  death,  on  accusation  of  con- 
spiracy; under  what  precise  circumstances  does  not  appear — but 
probably  Amyntas  (who  besides  being  the  son  of  Philip's  elder 
brother,  was  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  while  Alexander  was 
only  twenty)  conceived  himself  as  having  a  better  right  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  was  so  conceived  by  many  others.  The  infant  son  of 
Kleopatra  by  Philip  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Alexander, 
as  a  rival  in  the  succession;  Kleopatra  herself  was  afterward 
put  to  death  by  Olympias  during  his  absence,  and  to  his  regret. 
Attalus,  also,  uncle  of  Kleopatra  and  joint  commander  of  the  Mace- 
donian army  in  Asia,  was  assassinated  under  the  private  orders  of 
Alexander,  by  Hekatseus  and  Philotas.  Another  Amyntas,  son  of 
Antiochus  (there  seem  to  have  been  several  Macedonians  named 
Amyntas),  fled  for  safety  into  Asia ;  probably  others  who  felt  them- 
selves to  be  objects  of  suspicion,  did  the  like — since  by  the  Macedo- 
nian custom,  not  merely  a  person  convicted  of  high  treason,  but  all 
his  kindred  along  with  him,  were  put  to  death. 

By  unequivocal  manifestations  of  energy  and  address,  and  by  dis- 
patching rivals  or  dangerous  malcontents,  Alexander  thus  speedily 
fortified  his  position  on  the  throne  at  home.  But  from  the  foreign 
dependants  of  Macedonia — Greeks,  Thracians,  and  Illyrians — the 
like  acknowledgment  was  not  so  easily  obtained.  Most  of  them 
were  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke;  yet  none  dared  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative of  moving,  and  the  suddenness  of  Philip's  death  found  them 
altogether  unprepared  for  combination.  By  that  event  the  Greeks 
were  discharged  from  all  engagement,  since  the  vote  of  the  confeder- 
acy had  elected  him  personally  as  Imperator.  They  were  now  at 
liberty,  in  so  far  as  there  was  any  liberty  at  all  in  the  proceeding,  to 
elect  any  one  else,  or  to  abstairufrom  re-electing  at  all,  and  even  to 
let  the  confederacy  expire.  Now  it  was  only  under  constraint  and 
intimidation,  as  was  well  known  both  in  Greece  and  in  Macedonia, 
that  they  had  conferred  this  dignity  even  on  Philip,  who  had  earned 
it  by  splendid  exploits,  and  had  proved  himself  the  ablest  captain  and 
politician  of  the  age.  They  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  transfer  it 
to  a  youth  like  Alexander,  until  he  had  shown  himself  capable  of 
bringing  the  like  coercion  to  bear,  and  extorting  the  same  submission. 
The  wish  to  break  loose  from  Macedonia,  widely  spread  throughout 
the  Grecian  cities,  found  open  expression  from  Demosthenes  and 
others  in  the  assembly  at  Athens.    That  orator  (if  we  are  to  believe 
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nis  rival  vEschines),  having  received  private  intelligence  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Philip,  through  certain  spies  of  Charidenms,  before  it  was 
publicly  known  to  others,  pretended  to  have  had  it  revealed  to  him 
in  a  dream  by  the  gods.  Appearing  in  the  assembly  with  his  gayest 
attire,  he  congratulated  his  countrymen  on  the  death  of  their  greatest 
enemy,  and  pronounced  high  encomiums  on  the  brave  tyrannicide  of 
Pausanias,  which  he  would  probably  compare  to  that  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  He  depreciated  the  abilities  of  Alexander,  calling 
him  Margites  (the  name  of  a  silly  character  in  one  of  the  Homeric 
poems),  and  intimating  that  he  would  be  too  much  distracted  with 
embarrassments  and  ceremonial  duties  at  home,  to  have  leisure  for  a 
foreign  march.  Such,  according  to  ^schines,  was  the  language  of 
Demosthenes  on  the  first  news  of  Philip's  death.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  public  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  felt  great  joy  at 
an  event  which  seemed  to  open  to  them  fresh  chances  of  freedom,  and 
that  the  motion  for  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  in  spite  of  Phokion's 
opposition,  was  readily  adopted.  But  though  the  manifestation  of 
sentiment  at  Athens  was  thus  anti-Macedonian,  exhibiting  aversion 
to  the  renewal  of  that  obedience  which  had  been  recently  promised 
to  Philip,  Demosthenes  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  declare  any  positive 
hostility.  He  tried  to  open  communication  with  the  Persians  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  also,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  with  the  Mace- 
donian commander  in  Asia  Minor,  Attalus.  But  neither  of  the  two 
missions  was  successful.  Attalus  sent  his  letter  to  Alexander ;  while 
the  Persian  king,  probably  relieved  by  the  death  of  Philip  from  im- 
mediate fear  of  the  Macedonian  power,  dispatched  a  peremptory 
refusal  to  Athens,  intimating  that  he  would  furnish  no  more  money. 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  in  other  Grecian  states  also,  the  death 
of  Philip  excited  aspirations  for  freedom.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
who,  though  unsupported,  had  stood  out  inflexibly  against  any 
obedience  to  him,  were  now  on  the  watch  for  new  allies;  while  the 
Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians,  manifested  sentiments  adverse  to 
Macedonia.  The  Ambrakiots  expelled  the  garrison  placed  by  Philip 
in  their  city;  the  iEtolians  passed  a  vote  to  assist  in  restoring  those 
Akarnanian  exiles  whom  he  had  banished.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Thcssalians  manifested  unshaken  adherence  to  Macedonia.  But  the 
Macedonian  garrison  at  Thebes,  and  the  Macedonizing  Thebans  who 
now  governed  that  city,  were  probably  the  main  obstacles  to  any 
combined  manifestation  in  favor  of  Hellenic  autonomy. 

Apprised  of  these  impulses  prevalent  throughout  the  Grecian 
world,  Alexander  felt  the  necessity  of  checking  them  by  a  demonstra- 
tion immediate,  as  well  as  intimidating.  His  energy  and  rapidity  of 
proceedings  speedily  overawed  all  those  who  had  speculated  on  his 
youth,  or  had  adopted  the  epithets  applied  to  him  by  Demosthenes. 
Having  surmounted,  in  a  shorter  time  than  was  supposed  possible, 
the  difficulties  of  his  newly-acquired  position  at  home,  he  marched 
into  Greece  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  seemingly  about  two 
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months  after  the  death  of  Philip.  He  was  favorably  received  by  the 
Thessalians,  who  passed  a  vote  constituting  Alexander  head  of  Greece 
in  place  of  his  father  Philip;  which  vote  was  speedily  confirmed  by 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  convoked  at  Thermopylae.  Alexander 
next  advanced  to  Thebes,  and  from  thence  over  the  isthmus  of  Cor* 
inth  into  Peloponnesus.  The  details  of  this  march  we  do  not  know; 
but  his  great  force,  probably  not  inferior  to  that  which  had  conquered 
at  Chaeroneia,  spread  terror  everywhere,  silencing  all  except  his 
partisans.  Nowhere  was  the  alarm  greater  than  at  Athens.  The 
Athenians,  recollecting  both  the  speeches  of  their  orators  and  the 
votes  of  their  assembly — offensive  at  least,  if  not  hostile,  to  the 
Macedonians — trembled  lest  the  march  of  Alexander  should  be  di- 
rected against  their  city,  and  accordingly  made  preparation  for  stand- 
ing a  siege.  All  citizens  were  enjoined  to  bring  in  their  families  and 
properties  from  the  country,  insomuch  that  the  space  within  the  walls 
was  full  both  of  fugitives  and  of  cattle.  At  the  same  time,  the  as- 
sembly adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Demades,  a  resolution  of  apology 
and  full  submission  to  Alexander:  they  not  only  recognized  him  as 
chief  of  Greece,  but  conferred  upon  him  divine  honors,  in  terms  even 
more  emphatic  than  those  bestowed  on  Philip.  The  mover,  with 
other  legates,  carried  the  resolution  to  Alexander,  whom  they  found 
at  Thebes,  and  who  accepted  their  submission.  A  young  speaker 
named  Pytheas  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  vote  in  the  Athenian 
assembly.  Whether  Demosthenes  did  the  like — or  whether,  under 
the  feeling  of  disappointed  anticipations  and  overwhelming  Mace- 
donian force,  he  condemned  himself  to  silence — we  cannot  say. 
That  he  did  not  go  with  Demades  on  the  mission  to  Alexander,  seems  a 
matter  of  course,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  public 
vote  to  do  so,  and  to  have  declined  the  duty.  He  accompanied  the 
legation  as  far  as  Mount  Kithaeron,  on  the  frontier,  and  then  returned 
to  Athens.  We  read  with  astonishment  that  iEschines  and  his  other 
enemies  denounced  this  step  as  a  cowardly  desertion.  No  envoy 
could  be  so  odious  to  Alexander,  or  so  likely  to  provoke  refusal  for 
the  proposition  which  he  carried,  as  Demosthenes.  To  employ  him 
in  such  a  mission  would  have  been  absurd;  except  for  the  purpose 
probably  intended  by  his  enemies,  that  he  might  be  either  detained 
by  the  conqueror  as  an  expiatory  victim,  or  sent  back  as  a  pardoned 
and  humiliated  prisoner. 

After  displaying  his  force  in  various  portions  of  Peloponnesus, 
Alexander  returned  to  Corinth, where  he  convened  deputies  from  the 
Grecian  cities  generally.  The  list  of  those  cities  which  obeyed  the 
summons  is  not  before  us,  but  probably  it  included  nearly  all  the  cit- 
ies of  Central  Greece.  We  know  only  that  the  Lacedaemonians  con- 
tinued to  stand  aloof,  refusing  all  concurrence.  Alexander  asked 
from  the  assembled  deputies  the  same  appointment  which  the  victo- 
rious Philip  had  required  and  obtained  two  years  before — the  hege- 
mony or  headship  of  the  Greeks  collectively  for  the  purpose  of  proee- 
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cuting  war  against  Persia.  To  the  request  of  a  prince  at  the  head  of 
an  irresistible  army,  one  answer  only  was  admissible.  He  was  nomi- 
nated Imperator  with  full  powers,  by  land  and  sea.  Overawed  by 
the  presence  and  sentiment  of  Macedonian  force,  all  acquiesced  in 
this  vote  except  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  convention  sanctioned  by  Alexander  was  probably  the  same 
as  that  settled  by  and  with  his  father  Philip.  Its  grand  and  signifi- 
cant feature  was,  that  it  recognized  Hellas  as  a  confederacy  uuder 
the  Macedonian  prince  as  imperator,  or  executive  head  and  arm. 
It  crowned  him  with  a  legal  sanction  as  keeper  of  the  peace  within 
Greece,  and  conqueror  abroad  in  the  name  of  Greece.  Of  its  other 
conditions, some  are  made  known  to  us  by  subsequent  complaints ;  such 
conditions  as,  being  equitable  and  tutelary  toward  the  members 
generally,  the  Macedonian  chief  found  it  inconvenient  to  observe, 
and  speedily  began  to  violate.  Each  Hellenic  city  was  pronounced, 
by  the  first  article  of  the  convention,  to  be  free  and  autonomous.  In 
each,  the  existing  political  constitution  was  recognized  as  it  stood; 
all  other  cities  were  forbidden  to  interfere  with  it,  or  to  second  any 
attack  by  its  hostile  exiles.  No  new  despot  was  to  be  established; 
no  dispossessed  despot  was  to  be  restored.  Each  city  became  bound 
to  discourage  in  every  other,  as  far  as  possible,  all  illegal  violence — 
such  as  political  executions,  confiscation,  spoliation,  redivision  of 
land  or  abolition  of  debts,  factious  manumission  of  slaves,  etc.  To 
each  was  guaranteed  freedom  of  navigation,  maritime  capture  was 
prohibited,  on  pain  of  enmity  from  all.  Each  was  forbidden  to  send 
armed  vessels  into  the  harbor  of  any  other,  or  to  build  vessels  or 
engage  seamen  there.  By  each,  an  oath  was  taken  to  observe  these 
conditions,  to  declare  war  against  all  who  violated  them,  and  to  keep 
them  inscribed  on  a  commemorative  column.  Provision  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  admitting  any  additional  city  on  its  subse- 
quent application,  though  it  might  not  have  been  a  party  to  the 
original  contract.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  a  standing  military 
force,  under  Macedonian  orders,  was  provided  to  enforce  observance 
of  the  convention;  and  that  the  synod  of  deputies  was  contemplated 
as  likely  to  meet  periodically. 

Such  was  the  convention,  in  so  far  as  we  know  its  terms,  agreed 
to  by  the  Grecian  deputies  at  Corinth  with  Alexander;  but  with 
Alexander  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army.  He  proclaimed  it  as 
the  "public  statute  of  the  Greeks,"  constituting  a  paramount  obli- 
gation, of  which  he  was  the  enforcer,  binding  on  all,  and  authoriz- 
ing him  to  treat  all  transgressors  as  rebels.  It  was  set  forth  as  coun- 
terpart of,  and  substitute  for,  the  convention  of  Antalkidas,  which 
we  shall  presently  see  the  officers  of  Darius  trying  to  revive  against 
him — the  headship  of  Persia  against  that  of  Macedonia.  Such  is 
the  melancholy  degradation  of  the  Grecian  world,  that  its  cities  have 
no  alternative  except  to  choose  between  these  two  foreign  potentates 
^or  to  invite  the  help  of  Darius,  the  most  distant  and  least  danger- 
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ous,  whose  headship  could  hardly  be  more  than  nominal,  against  a 
neighbor  sure  to  be  domineering  and  compressive,  and  likely  enough 
to  be  tyrannical.  Of  the  once  powerful  Hellenic  chiefs  and  com- 
petitors— Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes — under  each  of  whom  the  Grecian 
world  had  been  upheld  as  an  independent  and  self-determining 
aggregate,  admitting  the  free  play  of  native  sentiment  and  character 
under  circumstances  more  or  less  advantageous — the  two  last  are 
now  confounded  as  common  units  (one  even  held  under  garrison) 
among  the  subject  allies  of  Alexander;  wfiile  Sparta  preserves  only 
the  dignity  of  an  isolated  independence. 

It  appears  that  during  the  nine  months  which  succeeded  the 
swearing  of'the  convention,  Alexander  and  his  officers  (after  his  re- 
turn to  Macedonia)  were  active,  both  by  armed  force  and  by  mission 
of  envoys,  in  procuring  new  adhesions  and  in  remodeling  the  gov- 
ernments of  various  cities  suitably  to  their  own  views.  Complaints 
of  such  aggressions  were  raised  in  the  public  assembly  of  Athens, 
the  only  place  in  Greece  where  any  liberty  of  discussion  still  sur- 
vived. An  oration,  pronounced  by  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  or  one 
of  the  contemporary  anti  Macedonian  politicians  (about  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  335  B.C.)  imparts  to  us  some  idea  both  of  the  Mace- 
donian interventions  steadily  going  on,  and  of  the  unavailing  remon- 
strances raised  against  them  by  individual  Athenian  citizens.  At  the 
time  of  this  oration,  such  remonstrances  had  already  been  often  re- 
peated. They  were  always  met  by  Macedonizing  Athenians  with 
peremptory  declarations  that  the  convention  must  be  observed.  But 
in  reply,  the  remonstrants  urged,  that  it  was  unfair  to  call  upon 
Athens  for  strict  observance  of  the  convention,  while  the  Macedo- 
nians and  their  partisans  in  the  various  cities  were  perpetually  violat- 
ing it  for  their  own  profit.  Alexander  and  his  officers  (affirms  this 
orator)  had  never  once  laid  down  their  arms  since  the  convention  was 
settled.  They  had  been  perpetually  tampering  with  the  governments 
of  the  various  cities,  to  promote  their  own  partisans  to  power.  In 
Messene,  Sikyon,  and  Pellene,  they  had  subverted  the  popular  con- 
stitutions, banished  many  citizens,  and  established  friends  of  their 
own  as  despots.  The  Macedonian  force,  destined  as  a  public  guar- 
anty to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  convention,  had  been  em- 
ployed only  to  overrule  its  best  conditions,  and  to  arm  the  hands  of 
factious  partisans.  Thus  Alexander,  in  his  capacity  of  Imperator, 
disregarding  all  the  restraints  of  the  convention,  acted  as  chief  des- 
pot for  the  maintenance  of  subordinate  despots  in  the  separate  cities. 
Even  at  Athens,  this  imperial  authority  had  rescinded  sentences  of 
the  Dikastery,  and  compelled  the  adoption  of  measures  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  constitution. 

At  sea,  the  wrongful  aggressions  of  Alexander  or  his  officers  had 
been  not  less  manifest  than  on  land,  The  convention,  guaranteeing 
to  all  cities  the  right  of  free  navigation,  distinctly  forbade  each 
to  take  or  detain  vessels  belonging  to  any  other.    Nevertheless  tha 
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Macedonians  had  seized,  in  the  Hellespont,  all  the  merchantmen  com. 
ing  out  with  cargoes  from  the  Euxine,  and  carried  them  into  Tene 
dos,  where  they  were  detained,  under  various  fraudulent  pretenses, 
in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  proprietors  and  cities  whose  sup- 
ply of  corn  was  thus  intercepted.  Among  these  sufferers,  Athens 
stood  conspicuous;  since  consumers  of  imported  corn,  ship-owners, 
and  merchants,  were  more  numerous  there  than  elsewhere.  The 
Athenians,  addressing  complaints  and  remonstrances  without  effect, 
became  at  length  so  incensed,  and  perhaps  uneasy  about  their  pro- 
visions, that  they  passed  a  decree  to  equip  and  dispatch  100  tri- 
remes, appointing  Menestheus  (son  of  Iphikrates)  admiral.  By  this 
strenuous  manifestation,  the  Macedonians  were  induced  to  release 
the  detained  vessels.  Had  the  detention  been  prolonged,  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  would  have  sailed  to  extort  redress  by  force ;  so  that,  as 
Athens  was  more  than  a  match  for  Macedon  on  sea,  the  maritime 
empire  of  the  latter  would  have  been  overthrown,  while  even  on 
land  much  encouragement  would  have  been  given  to  malcontents 
against  it.  Another  incident  had  occurred,  less  grave  than  this,  yet 
still  dwelt  upon  by  the  orator  as  an  infringement  of  the  convention, 
and  as  an  insult  to  the  Athenians.  Though  an  express  article  of  the 
convention  prohibited  armed  ships  of  one  city  from  entering  the  har- 
bor of  another,  still  a  Macedonian  trireme  had  been  sent  into  Peiraeus 
to  ask  permission  that  smaller  vessels  might  be  built  there  for  Mace- 
donian account.  This  was  offensive  to  a  large  proportion  of  Athe- 
nians, not  only  as  violating  the  convention,  but  as  a  manifest  step 
toward  employing  the  nautical  equipments  and  seamen  of  Athens 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  Macedonian  navy. 

"  Let  those  speakers  who  are  perpetually  admonishing  us  to  observe 
the  convention  (the  orator  contends),  prevail  on  the  imperial  chief  to 
set  the  example  of  observing  it  on  his  part.  I  too  impress  upon  you 
the  like  observance.  To  a  democracy  nothing  is  more  essential  than 
scrupulous  regard  to  equity  and  justice.  But  the  convention  itself 
enjoins  all  its  members  to  make  war  against  transgressors;  and  pur- 
suant to  this  article,  you  ought  to  make  war  against  Macedon.  Bo 
assured  that  all  Greeks  will  see  that  the  war  is  neither  directed 
against  them  nor  brought  on  by  your  fault.  At  this  juncture,  such 
a  step  for  the  maintenance  of  your  own  freedom  as  well  as  Hellenic 
freedom  generally,  will  not  be  less  opportune  and  advantageous  than 
it  is  just.  The  time  is  coming  for  shaking  off  your  disgraceful  sub- 
mission to  others,  and  your  oblivion  of  our  own  past  dignity.  If  you 
encourage  me,  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  formal  motion — To  declare 
war  against  the  violators  of  the  convention,  as  the  convention  itself 
directs." 

A  formal  motion  for  declaring  war  would  have  brought  upon  the 
mover  a  prosecution  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon.  Accordingly, 
though  intimating  clearly  that  he  thought  the  actual  juncture  (what 
it  was  we  do  not  know)  suitable,  he  declined  to  incur  such  responei< 
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bility  without  seeing  beforehand  a  manifestation  of  public  sentiment 
sufficient  to  give  him  hopes  of  a  favorable  verdict  from  the  Dikas- 
tery.  The  motion  was  probably  not  made.  But  a  speech  so  bold, 
even  though  not  followed  up  by  a  motion,  is  in  itself  significant  of 
the  state  of  feeling  in  Greece,  during  the  months  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Alexandrine  convention.  This  harangue  is  only  one  among 
many  delivered  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  complaining  of  Macedo- 
nian supremacy  as  exercised  under  the  convention.  It  is  plain  that 
the  acts  of  Macedonian  officers  were  such'as  to  furnish  ample  ground 
for  complaint;  and  the  detention  of  all  the  trading  ships  coming  out 
of  the  Euxine,  shows  us  that  even  the  subsistence  of  Athens  and  the 
islands  had  become  more  or  less  endangered.  Though  the  Athe- 
nians resorted  to  no  armed  interference,  their  assembly  at  least  afforded 
a  theater  where  public  protest  could  be  raised  and  public  sympathy 
manifested. 

It  is  probable  too  that  at  this  time  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti- 
Macedonian  speakers  were  encouraged  by  assurances  and  subsidies 
from  Persia.  Though  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  accession  of  an 
untried  youth  of  twenty,  had  led  Darius  to  believe  for  the  moment 
that  all  danger  of  Asiatic  invasion  was  passed,  yet  his  apprehensions 
were  now  revived  by  Alexander's  manifested  energy,  and  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  Grecian  league  under  his  supremacy.  It  was  appa- 
rently during  the  spring  of  335  B.C.,  that  Darius  sent  money  to  sus- 
tain the  anti-Macedonian  party  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.  JEschines 
affirms,  and  Deinarchus  afterward  repeats  (both  of  them  orators  hos- 
tile to  Demosthenes) — That  about  this  time,  Darius  sent  to  Athens 
300  talents  which  the  Athenian  people  refused,  but  which  Demos- 
thenes took,  reserving  however  70  talents  out  of  the  sum  for  his  own 
private  purse:  That  public  inquiry  was  afterward  instituted  on  the 
subject.  Yet  nothing  is  alleged  as  having  been  made  out;  at  least 
Demosthenes  was  neither  condemned,  nor  even  brought  (as  far  as 
appears)  to  any  formal  trial.  Out  of  such  data  we  can  elicit  no  spe- 
cific fact.  But  they  warrant  the  general  conclusion,  that  Darius,  or 
the  satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  sent  money  to  Athens  in  the  spring  of 
335  B.C.,  and  letters  or  emissaries  to  excite  hostilities  against  Alex- 
ander. 

That  Demosthenes,  and  probably  other  leading  orators,  received 
such  remittances  from  Persia,  is  no  evidence  of  that  personal  corrup- 
tion which  is  imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies.  It  is  noway  proved 
that  Demosthenes  applied  the  money  to  his  own  private  purposes. 
To  receive  and  expend  it  in  trying  to  organize  combinations  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  Greece,  was  a  proceeding  which  he  would  avow 
as  not  only  legitimate,  but  patriotic.  It  was  aid  obtained  from  one 
foreign  prince  to  enable  Hellas  to  throw  off  the  worse  dominion  of 
another.  At  this  moment,  the  political  interest  of  Persia  coincided 
with  that  of  all  Greeks  who  aspired  to  freedom.  Darius  had  no  chance 
of  becoming  master  of  Greece;  but  his  own  security  prescribed  to 
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him  to  protect  her  from  being  made  an  appendage  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  and  his  means  of  doing  so  were  at  this  moment  ample,  had 
they  been  efficaciously  put  forth.  Now  the  purpose  of  a  Greek  pa- 
triot would  be  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  autonomy  of  the  Hellenic 
world  against  all  foreign  interference.  To  invoke  the  aid  of  Persia 
against  Hellenic  enemies — as  Sparta  had  done  both  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  as  Thebes  and  Athens 
had  followed  her  example  in  doing  afterward — was  an  unwarranta- 
ble proceeding:  but  to  invoke  the  same  aid  against  the  dominion  of 
another  foreigner,  at  once  nearer  and  more  formidable,  was  open  to 
no  blame  on  the  score  either  of  patriotism  or  policy.  Demosthenes 
had  vainly  urged  his  countrymen  to  act  with  energy  against  Philip, 
at  a  time  when  they  might  by  their  own  efforts  have  upheld  the  exist- 
ing autonomy  both  for  Athens  and  for  Greece  generally.  He  now 
seconded  or  invited  Darius,  at  a  time  when  Greece  single-handed  had 
become  incompetent  to  the  struggle  against  Alexander,  the  common 
enemy  both  of  Grecian  liberty  and  of  the  Persian  empire.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Athens  as  well  as  for  himself,  Darius,  with  full  means  of 
resistance  in  his  hands,  played  his  game  against  Alexander  even  with 
more  stupidity  and  improvidence  than  Athens  had  played  hers  against 
Philip. 

While  such  were  the  aggressions  of  Macedonian  officers  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  new  imperial  authority,  throughout  Greece  and  the 
islands — and  such  the  growing  manifestations  of  repugnance  to  it  at 
Athens — Alexander  had  returned  home  to  push  the  preparations  for 
his  Persian  campaign.  He  did  not  however  think  it  prudent  to  trans- 
port his  main  force  into  Asia,  until  he  had  made  his  power  and  per- 
sonal ascendency  felt  by  the  Macedonian  dependencies,  westward, 
northward,  and  north-eastward  of  Pella — Illyrians,  Paeonians,  and 
Thracians.  Under  these  general  names  were  comprised  a  number  of 
distinct  tribes,  or  nations,  warlike  and  for  the  most  part  predatory. 
Having  remained  unconquered  until  the  victories  of  Philip,  they 
were  not  kept  in  subjection  even  by  him  without  difficulty:  nor  were 
they  at  all  likely  to  obey  his  ),'Outhful  successor,  until  they  had  seen 
some  sensible  evidence  of  his  personal  energy. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring,  Alexander  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force,  and  marched  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Amphipolis, 
through  the  narrow  Sapaean  pass  between  Philippi  and  the  sea.  In 
ten  days'  march  he  reached  the  difficult  mountain  path  over  which 
alone  he  could  cross  Mount  Haemus  (Balkan).  Here  he  found  a  body 
of  the  free  Thracians  and  of  armed  merchants  of  the  country  assem- 
bled to  oppose  his  progress,  posted  on  the  high  ground  with  wagons 
in  their  front,  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  roll  down  the  steep  de- 
clivity against  the  advancing  ranks  of  the  Macedonians.  Alexander 
eluded  this  danger  by  ordering  his  soldiers  either  to  open  their  ranks, 
so  as  to  let  the  wagons  go  through  freely — or  where  there  was  no 
room  for  such  loose  array,  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  with 
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their  shields  closely  packed  together  and  slanting  over  their  bodies; 
so  that  the  wagons,  dashing  down  the  steep  and  coming  against  the 
shields,  were  carried  off  the  ground,  and  made  to  bound  over  the 
bodies  on  the  space  below.  All  the  wagons  rolled  down  without  kill- 
ing a  single  man.  The  Thracians,  badly  armed,  were  then  easily  dis 
persed  by  the  Macedonian  attack,  with  the  loss  of  1500  men  killed, 
and  all  their  women  and  children  made  prisoners.  The  captives  and 
plunder  were  sent  back  under  an  escort  to^be  sold  at  the  seaports. 

Having  thus  forced  the  mountain  road,  Alexander  led  his  army 
over  the  chain  of  Mount  HaBmus,  and  marched  against  the  Triballi; 
a  powerful  Thracian  tribe — extending  (as  far  as  can  be  determined) 
from  the  plain  of  Kossovo  in  modern  Servia  northward  toward  the 
Danube — whom  Philip  had  conquered,  yet  not  without  considerable 
resistance  and  even  occasional  defeat.  Their  prince  Syrmus  had 
already  retired  with  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe  into  an 
island  of  the  Danube  called  Peuke,  where  many  other  Thracians  had 
also  sought  shelter.  The  main  force  of  the  Triballi  took  post  in 
woody  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lyginus,  about  three  days' 
march  from  the  Danube.  Being  tempted,  however,  by  an  annoy- 
ance from  the  Macedonian  light-armed,  to  emerge  from  their  covered 
position  into  the  open  plain,  they  were  here  attacked  by  Alexander 
with  his  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  close  combat,  and  completely 
defeated.  Three  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  but  the  rest  mostly 
eluded  pursuit  by  means  of  the  wood,  so  that  they  lost  few  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  Macedonians  was  only  eleven  horsemen  and  forty 
foot  slain,  according  to  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  then 
one  of  Alexander's  confidential  officers,  and  afterward  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Greco-Egyptian  kings. 

Three  days'  march  from  the  scene  of  action,  brought  Alexander  to 
the  Danube,  where  he  found  some  armed  ships  which  had  been  pre- 
viously ordered  to  sail  (probably  with  stores  of  provision)  from  Byzan- 
tium round  by  the  Euxine  and  up  the  river.  He  first  employed  these 
ships  in  trying  to  land  a  body  of  troops  on  the  island  of  Peuke ;  but 
his  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  steep  banks,  the  rapid  stream,  and 
the  resolute  front  of  the  defenders  on  shore.  To  compensate  for  this 
disappointment,  Alexander  resolved  to  make  a  display  of  his  strength 
by  crossing  the  Danube  and  attacking  the  Getse ;  tribes,  chiefly  horse- 
men armed  with  bows,  analogous  to  the  Thracians  in  habits  and  lan- 
guage. They  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  then* 
town  was  about  four  miles  distant.  The  terror  of  the  Macedonian 
successes  had  brought  together  a  body  of  4,000  Getae,  visible  from 
the  opposite  shore,  to  resist  any  crossing.  Accordingly  Alexander  got 
together  a  quantity  of  the  rude  boats  (hollowed  out  of  a  single  trunk) 
employed  for  transport  on  the  river,  and  caused  the  tent-skins  of  the 
army  to  be  stuffed  with  hay  in  order  to  support  rafts.  He  then  put 
himself  on  shipboard  during  the  night,  and  contrived  to  carry  across 
the  river  a  body  of  4,000  infantry,  and  1500  cavalry,  landing  on  a 
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part  of  the  bank  where  there  was  high  standing  wheat  and  no  enemy's 
post.  The  Getse,  intimidated  not  less  by  this  successful  passage  than 
by  the  excellent  array  of  Alexander's  army,  hardly  stayed  to  sustain 
a  charge  of  cavalry,  but  hastened  to  abandon  their  poorly  fortified 
town  and  retire  further  away  from  the  river.  Entering  the  town 
without  resistance,  he  destroyed  it,  carried  away  such  movables  as  he 
found,  and  then  returned  to  the  river  without  delay.  Before  he 
quitted  the  northern  bank,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  the  Preserver 
— to  Herakles — and  to  the  God  Ister  (Danube)  himself,  whom  he 
thanked  for  having  shown  himself  not  impassable.  On  the  very 
same  day,  he  recrossed  the  river  to  his  camp ;  after  an  empty  demon- 
stration of  force,  intended  to  prove  that  he  could  do  what  neither 
his  father  nor  any  Grecian  army  had  ever  yet  done,  and  what  every 
one  deemed  impossible — crossing  the  greatest  of  all  known  rivers 
without  a  bridge  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

The  terror  spread  by  Alexander's  military  operations  was  so  great, 
that  not  only  the  Tribal!  i,  but  the  other  autonomous  Thracians 
around,  sent  envoys  tendering  presents  or  tribute,  and  soliciting 
peace.  Alexander  granted  their  request.  His  mind  being  bent 
upon  war  with  Asia,  he  was  satisfied  with  having  intimidated  these 
tribes  so  as  to  deter  them  from  rising  during  his  absence.  What 
conditions  he  imposed,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  accepted  the  pres- 
ents. 

While  these  applications  from  the  Thracians  were  under  debate, 
envoys  arrived  from  a  tribe  of  Gauls  occupying  a  distant  mountain- 
ous region  westward  toward  the  Ionic  Gulf.  Though  strangers  to 
Alexander,  they  had  heard  so  much  of  the  recent  exploits,  that  they 
came  with  demands  to  be  admitted  to  his  friendship.  They  were 
distinguished  both  for  tall  stature  and  for  boastful  language.  Alex- 
ander readily  exchanged  with  them  assurances  of  alliance.  Enter- 
taining them  at  a  feast,  he  asked,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  what  it 
was  that  they  were  most  afraid  of,  among  human  contingencies  ?  They 
replied,  that  they  feared  no  man,  nor  any  danger,  except  only,  lest 
the  heavens  should  fall  upon  them.  Their  answer  disappointed 
Alexander,  who  had  expected  that  they  would  name  him,  as  the  per- 
son of  whom  they  were  most  afraid ;  so  prodigious  was  his  conceit 
of  his  own  exploits.  He  observed  to  his  friends  that  these  Gauls 
were  swaggerers.  Yet  if  we  attend  to  the  sentiment  rather  than  the 
language,  we  shall  see  that  such  an  epithet  applies  with  equal  or 
greateT  propriety  to  Alexander  himself.  The  anecdote  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting as  it  proves  at  how  early  an  age  the  exorbitant  self-esteem, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  manifesting,  began.  That  after  the 
battle  of  Issus  he  should  fancy  himself  superhuman,  we  can  hardly 
be  astonished;  but  he  was  as  yet  only  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
and  had  accomplished  nothing  beyond  his  march  into  Thrace  and  his 
victory  over  the  Triballi. 

After  arranging   these   matters,  he   marched   in  a  south-westerly 
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direction  into  the  territory  of  trie  Agrianes  and  the  other  Pseonians, 
between  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Axius  in  the  highest  portion  of  theii 
course.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  body  of  Agrianes  under  their  prince 
Langarus,  who  had  already  contracted  a  personal  friendship  for  him 
at  Pella  before  Philip's  death.  News  came  that  the  Illyrian  Kleitus, 
son  of  Bardylis,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Philip,  had  revolted  at 
Pelion  (a  strong  post  south  of  Lake  Lychnidus,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  chain  of  Skardus  and  Pindus,  near  the /place  where  that  chain  is 
broken  by  the  cleft  called  the  Klissura  of  Tzangon  or  Devol) — and 
that  the  western  Illyriahs,  called  Taulantii,  under  their  prince  Glau- 
kias,  were  on  the  march  to  assist  him.  Accordingly  Alexander  pro- 
ceeded thither  forthwith,  leaving  Langarus  to  deal  with  the  Illyrian 
tribe  Autariatse,  who  had  threatened  to  oppose  his  progress.  He 
marched  along  the  bank  and  up  the  course  of  the  Erigon,  from  a 
point  near  where  it  joins  the  Axius.  On  approaching  Pelion,  he  found 
the  Illyrians  posted  in  front  of  the  town  and  on  the  heights  around, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Glaukias  their  promised  ally.  While  Alex- 
ander was  making  his  dispositions  for  attack,  they  offered  their  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods;  the  victims  being  three  boys,  three  girls,  and 
three  black  rams.  At  first  they  stepped  boldly  forward  to  meet  him, 
but  before  coming  to  close  quarters,  they  turned  and  fled  into  the 
town  with  such  haste  that  the  slain  victims  were  left  lying  on  the 
spot.  Having  thus  driven  in  the  defenders,  Alexander  was  prepar- 
ing to  draw  a  wall  of  circumvallation  round  the  Pelion,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Glaukias  with  so  large  a  force  as  to  com- 
pel him  to  abandon  the  project.  A  body  of  cavalrj^,  sent  out  from 
the  Macedonian  camp  under  Philotas  to  forage,  were  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off  by  Glaukias,  and  were  only  rescued  by  the  arrival  of 
Alexander  himself  with  a  re-enforcement.  In  the  face  of  this  supe- 
rior force,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  off  the  Macedonian  army,  through 
a  narrow  line  of  road  along  the  river  Eordaikus,  wherein  some  places 
there  was  only  room  for  four  abreast,  with  hill  or  marsh  everywhere 
around.  By  a  series  of  bold  and  skillful  maneuvers,  and  by  effective 
employment  of  his  battering-train  or  projectile  machines  to  protect 
the  rear-guard,  Alexander  completely  baffled  the  enemy,  and  brought 
off  his  army  without  loss.  Moreover  these  Illyrians,  who  had  not 
known  how  to  make  use  of  such  advantages  of  position,  abandoned 
themselves  to  disorder  as  soon  as  their  enemy  had  retreated,  neglect- 
ing all  precautions  for  the  safety  of  their  camp.  Apprised  of  this 
carelessness,  Alexander  made  a  forced  night-march  back,  at  the  head 
of  his  Agrianian  division  and  light  troops  supported  by  the  remain- 
ing army.  He  surprised  the  Illyrians  in  their  camp  before  daylight. 
The  success  of  this  attack  against  a  sleeping  and  unguarded  army 
was  so  complete,  that  the  Illyrians  fled  at  once  without  resistance. 
Many  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners;  the  rest,  throwing  away  their 
arms,  hurried  away  homeward,  pursued  by  Alexander  for  a  consid- 
erable distance.    The  Illyrian  prince  Kleitus  was  forced  to  evacuate 
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Pelion,  which  place  he  burned,  and  then  retired  into  the  territory  of 
Glaukias. 

Just  as  Alexander  had  completed  this  victory  over  Kleitus  and  the 
Taulantian  auxiliaries,  and  before  he  had  returned  home,  news 
reached  him  of  a  menacing  character.  The  Thebans  had  declared 
themselves  independent  of  him,  and  were  beseiging  his  garrison  in 
the  Kadmeia. 

Of  this  event,  alike  important  and  disastrous  to  those  who  stood 
forward,  the  immediate  antecedents  are  very  imperfectly  known  to 
us.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  vote  of  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  to  Alexander  as  Imperator,  during  the  preceding 
autumn,  had  been  passed  only  under  the  intimidation  of  a  present 
Macedonian  force.  Though  the  Spartans  alone  had  courage  to  pro- 
claim their  dissent,  the  Athenians,  Arcadians,  iEtolians,  and  others, 
were  well  known,  even  to  Alexander  himself,  as  ready  to  do  the  like 
on  any  serious  reverse  to  the  Macedonian  arms.  Moreover  the  energy 
and  ability  displayed  by  Alexander  had  taught  the  Persian  king  that 
all  danger  to  himself  was  not  removed  by  the  death  of  Philip,  and 
induced  him  either  to  send,  or  to  promise,  pecuniary  aid  to  the  anti- 
Macedonian  Greeks.  We  have  already  noticed  the  manifestation  of 
anti-Macedonian  sentiment  at  Athens — proclaimed  by  several  of  the 
most  eminent  orators — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  and 
others;  as  well  as  by  active  military  men  like  Charidemus  and 
Ephialtes,  who  probably  spoke  out  more  boldly  when  Alexander  was 
absent  on  the  Danube.  In  other  cities,  the  same  sentiment  doubtless 
found  advocates,  though  less  distinguished;  but  at  Thebes,  where  it 
could  not  be  openly  proclaimed,  it  prevailed  with  the  greatest  force. 
The  Thebans  suffered  an  oppression  from  which  most  of  the  other 
cities  were  free — the  presence  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  cita- 
del; just  as  they  had  endured,  fifty  years  before,  the  curb  of  a  Spar- 
tan garrison  after  the  fraud  of  Phcebidas  and  Leontiades.  In  this 
case,  as  in  the  former,  the  effect  was  to  arm  the  Macedonizing  lead- 
ers with  absolute  power  over  their  fellow- citizens,  and  to  inflict  upon 
the  latter  not  merely  the  public  mischief  of  extinguishing  all  free 
speech,  but  also  multiplied  individual  insults  and  injuries,  prompted 
by  the  lust  and  rapacity  of  rulers,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  A 
number  of  Theban  citizens,  among  them  the  freest  and  boldest  spirits, 
were  in  exile  at  Athens,  receiving  from  the  public  indeed  nothing 
beyond  a  safe  home,  but  secretly  encouraged  to  hope  for  better  things 
by  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  leaders.  In  like  man- 
ner fifty  years  before,  it  was  at  Athens,  and  from  private  Athenian 
citizens,  that  the  Thebans  Pelopidas  and  Mellon  had  found  that 
sympathy  which  enabled  them  to  organize  their  daring  conspiracy 
for  rescuing  Thebes  from  the  Spartans.  That  enterprise,  admired 
throughout  Greece  as  alike  adventurous,  skillful,  and  heroic,  was  the 
model  present  to  the  imagination  of  the  Theban  exiles,  to  be  copied 
if  any  tolerable  opportunity  occurred. 
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Such  was  the  feeling  in  Greece,  during  the  long  absence  of  Alex- 
ander on  his  march  into  ThraCe  and  Illyria;  a  period  of  four  or  five 
months,  ending  at  August  335  B.C.  Not  only  was  Alexander  thus 
long  absent,  but  he  sent  home  no  reports  of  his  proceedings.  Cour- 
iers were  likely  enough  to  be  intercepted  among  the  mountains  and 
robbers  of  Thrace;  and  even  if  they  reached  Pella,  their  dispatches 
were  not  publicly  read,  as  such  communications  would  have  been 
read  to  the  Athenian  assembly.  Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  rumors  arose  of  his  having/  been  defeated  and  slain. 
Among  these  reports,  both  multiplied  and  confident,  one  was  even 
certified  by  a  liar  who  pretended  to  have  just  arrived  from  Thrace, 
to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  and  to  have  been  himself 
wounded  in  the  action  against  the  Triballi,  where  Alexander  had  per- 
ished. This  welcome  news,  not  fabricated,  but  too  hastily  credited, 
by  Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus,  was  announced  to  the  Athenian 
assembly.  In  spite  of  doubts  expressed  by  Demades  and  Phokion, 
it  was  believed  not  only  by  the  Athenians  and  the  Theban  exiles 
there  present,  but  also  by  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  ^Etolians  and  other 
Greeks.  For  a  considerable  time,  through  the  absence  of  Alex- 
ander, it  remained  uncontradicted,  which  increased  the  confidence  in 
its  truth. 

It  was  upon  the  full  belief  in  this  rumor,  of  Alexander's  defeat  and 
death,  that  the  Grecian  cities  proceeded.  The  event  severed  by 
itself  their  connection  with  Macedonia.  There  was  neither  son  nor 
adult  brother  to  succeed  to  the  throne:  so  that  not  merely  the  foreign 
ascendency,  but  even  the  intestine  unity,  of  Macedonia,  was  likely 
to  be  broken  up.  In  regard  to  Athens,  Arcadia,  Elis,  iEtolia,  etc., 
the  anti-Macedonian  sentiment  was  doubtless  vehemently  manifested, 
but  no  special  action  was  called  for.  It  was  otherwise  in  regard  to 
Thebes.  Phoenix,  Prochytes,  and  other  Theban  exiles  "at  Athens, 
immediately  laid  their  plan  for  liberating  their  city  and  expelling  the 
Macedonian  garrison  from  the  Kadmeia.  Assisted  with  arms  and 
money  by  Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian  citizens,  and  invited  by 
their  partisans  at  Thebes,  they  suddenly  entered  that  city  in  arms. 
Though  unable  to  carry  the  Kadmeia  by  surprise,  they  seized  in  the 
city,  and  put  to  death,  Amyntas,  a  principal  Macedonian  officer, 
with  Timolaus,  one  of  the  leading  Macedonizing  Thebans.  They 
then  immediately  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  Thebans,  to 
whom  they  earnestly  appealed  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  expel  the 
Macedonians,  and  reconquer  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  city.  Ex- 
patiating upon  the  misdeeds  of  the  garrison  and  upon  the  oppres- 
sions of  those  Thebans  who  governed  by  means  of  the  garrison,  they 
proclaimed  that  the  happy  moment  of  liberation  had  now  arrived, 
through  the  recent  death  of  Alexander.  They  doubtless  recalled  the 
memory  of  Pelopidas,  and  the  glorious  enterprise,  cherished  by  all 
Theban  patriots,  whereby  he  had  rescued  the  city  from  Spartan  occu- 
pation, forty-six  years  before.     To  this  appeal  the  Thebans  cordially 
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responded.  The  assembly  passed  a  vote,  declaring  severance  from 
Macedonia,  and  autonomy  of  Thebes — and  naming  as  Bceotarchs 
some  of  the  returned  exiles,  with  others  of  the  same  party,  for  the 
purpose  of  energetic  measures  against  the  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 

Unfortunately  for  Thebes,  none  of  these  new  Bceotarchs  were  men 
of  the  stamp  of  Epaminondas,  probably  not  even  of  Pelopidas.  Yet 
their  scheme,  though  from  its  melancholy  result  it  is  generally  de- 
nounced as  insane,  really  promised  better  at  first  than  that  of  the 
anti-Spartan  conspirators  in  380  B.C.  The  Kadmeia  was  instantly 
summoned;  hopes  being  perhaps  indulged,  that  the  Macedonian 
commander  would  surrender  it  with  as  little  resistance  as  the  Spartan 
harmost  had  done.  But  such  hopes  were  not  realized.  Philip  had 
probably  caused  the  citadel  to  be  both  strengthened  and  provisioned. 
The  garrison  defied  the  Theban  leaders,  who  did  not  feel  themselves 
strong  enough  to  give  orders  for  an  assault,  as  Pelopidas  in  his  time 
was  prepared  to  do,  if  surrender  had  been  denied.  They  contented 
themselves  with  drawing  and  guarding  a  double  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  round  the  Kadmeia,  so  as  to  prevent  both  sallies  from  within 
and  supplies  from  without.  They  then  sent  envoys  in  the  melan- 
choly equipment  of  suppliants,  to  the  Arcadians  and  others,  rep- 
resenting that  their  recent  movement  was  directed,  not  against 
Hellenic  union,  but  against  Macedonian  oppression  and  outrage, 
which  pressed  upon  them  with  intolerable  bitterness.  As  Greeks 
and  freemen  they  entreated  aid  to  rescue  them  from  such  a  calamity. 
They  obtained  much  favorable  sympathy,  with  some  promise  and 
even  half-performance.  Many  of  the  leading  orators  at  Athens — 
Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  and  others — together  with  the 
military  men  Charidemus  and  Ephialtes — strongly  urged  their  coun- 
trymen to  declare  in  favor  of  Thebes  and  send  aid  against  the  Kad- 
vieia.  But  the  citizens  generally,  following  Demades  and  Phokion, 
waited  to  be  better  assured  both  of  Alexander's  death  and  of  its 
consequences,  before  they  would  incur  the  hazard  of  open  hostility 
against  Macedonia,  though  they  seem  to  have  declared  sympathy 
with  the  Theban  revolution.  Demosthenes  further  went  as  envoy 
into  Peloponnesus,  while  the  Macedonian  Antipater  also  sent  round 
urgent  applications  to  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  requiring  their  con- 
tingents, as  members  of  the  confederacy  under  Alexander,  to  act 
against  Thebes.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  backed  by  his 
money,  or  by  Persian  money  administered  through  him,  prevailed 
on  the  Peloponnesians  to  refuse  compliance  with  Antipater,  and  to 
send  no  contingents  against  Thebes.  The  Eleians  and  iEtolians  held 
out  general  assurances  favorable  to  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  while 
the  Arcadians  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  out  some  troops  to  second 
it,  though  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the  isthmus. 

Here  was  a  crisis  in  Grecian  affairs,  opening  new  possibilities  for 
the  recovery  of  freedom.  Had  the  Arcadians  and  other  Greeks  lent 
decisive  aid  to  Thebes — had  Athens  acted  even  with  as  much  energy 
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as  she  did  twelve  years  afterward  during  the  Lamian  war,  occupying 
Thermopylae  with  an  army  and  a  fleet — the  gates  of  Greece  might 
well  have  been  barred  against  a  new  Macedonian  force,  even  with 
Alexander  alive  and  at  its  head.  That  the  struggle  of  Thebes  w-as 
not  regarded  at  the  time,  even  by  Macedonizing  Greeks,  as  hopeless, 
is  shown  by  the  subsequent  observations  both  of  iEschines  and 
Deinarchus  at  Athens.  JEschines  (delivering  five  years  afterward  his 
oration  against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  by  his 
perverse  backwardness  brought  about  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  The 
foreign  mercenaries  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  Kadmeia 
were  ready  (iEschines  affirms)  to  deliver  up  that  fortress,  on  receiv- 
ing five  talents:  the  Arcadian  generals  would  have  brought  up  their 
troops  to  the  aid  of  Thebes,  if  nine  or  ten  talents  had  been  paid  to 
them — having  repudiated  the  solicitations  of  Antipater.  Demos- 
thenes (say  these  two  orators)  having  in  his  possession  300  talents 
from  the  Persian  king,  to  instigate  anti-Macedonian  movements  in 
Greece,  was  supplicated  by  the  Theban  envoys  to  furnish  money  for 
these  purposes,  but  refused  the  request,  kept  the  money  for  himself, 
and  thus  prevented  both  the  surrender  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  Arcadian-;.  The  charge  here  advanced  against 
Demosthenes  appears  utterly  incredible.  To  suppose  that  anti-Mace- 
donian movements  counted  for  so  little  in  his  eyes,  is  an  hypothesis 
belied  by  his  whole  history.  But  the  fact  that  such  allegations  were 
made  by  iEschines  only  five  years  afterward,  proves  the  reports  and 
the  feelings  of  the  time — that  the  chances  of  successful  resistance  to 
Macedonia  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  were  not  deemed  unfavorable. 
And  when  the  Athenians,  following  the  counsels  of  Demades  and 
Phokion,  refused  to  aid  Thebes  or  occupy  Thermopylae — they  perhaps 
consulted  the  safety  of  Athens  separately,  but  they  receded  from  the 
generous  and  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism  which  had  animated  their 
ancestors  against  Xerxes  and  Mardonius. 

The  Thebans,  though  left  in  this  ungenerous  isolation,  pressed  the 
blockade  of  the  Kadmeia,  and  would  presently  have  reduced  the 
Macedonian  garrison,  had  they  not  been  surprised  -by  the  awe- 
striking  event  of  Alexander  arriving  in  person  at  Onchestus  in  Bceotia, 
at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army.  The  first  news  of  his  being  alive 
was  furnished  by  his  arrival  at  Onchestus.  No  one  could  at  first 
believe  the  fact.  The  Theban  leaders  contended  that  it  was  another 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeropus,  at  the  head  of  a  Macedonian  army 
of  relief. 

In  this  incident  we  may  note  two  features,  which  characterized 
Alexander  to  the  end  of  his  life;  matchless  celerity  of  movement, 
and  no  less  remarkable  favor  of  fortune.  Had  news  of  the  Theban 
rising  first  reached  him  while  on  the  Danube  or  among  the  distant 
Triballi — or  even  embarrassed  in  the  difficult  region  round  Pelion — 
he  could  hardly  by  any  effort  have  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  Kad- 
meia.    But  he  learned  it  just  when  he  had  vanquished  Kleitus  and 
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Glaukias,  so  that  his  hands  were  perfectly  free — and  also  when  he 
was  in  a  position  peculiarly  near  and  convenient  for  a  straight  march 
into  Greece  without  going  back  to  Pella.  From  the  pass  of  Tschan- 
gon  (or  of  the  river  Devol),  near  which  Alexander's  last  victories 
were  gained,  his  road  lay  southward,  following  downward  in  part 
the  higher  course  of  the  river  Haliakmon,  through  Upper  Macedonia 
or  the  regions  called  Eordaea  and  Elymeia  which  lay  on  his  left, 
while  the  heights  of  Pindus  and  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Aous, 
occupied  by  the  Epirots  called  Tymphaei  and  Parauaei,  were  on  the 
right.  On  the  seventh  day  of  march,  crossing  the  lower  ridges  of 
the  Cambunian  mountains  (which  separate  Olympus  from  Pindus  and 
Upper  Macedonia  from  Thessaly),  Alexander  reached  the  Thessalian 
town  of  Pelinna.  Six  days  more  brought  him  to  the  Boeotian  Onches- 
tus.  He  was  already  within  Thermopylae,  before  any  Greeks  were 
aware  that  he  was  in  march,  or  even  that  he  was  alive.  The  ques- 
tion about  occupying  Thermopylae  by  a  Grecian  force  was  thus  set 
aside.  The  difficulty  of  forcing  that  pass,  and  the  necessity  of  fore- 
stalling Athens  in  it  by  stratagem  or  celerity,  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  Alexander,  as  it  had  been  to  that  of  Philip  in  his  expedi- 
tion of  346  B.C.  against  the  Phokians. 

His  arrival,  in  itself  a  most  formidable  event,  told  with  double 
force  on  the  Greeks  from  its  extreme  suddenness.  "We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  both  Athenians  and  Thebans  had  communications  at 
Pella — that  they  looked  upon  any  Macedonian  invasion  as  likely 
to  come  from  thence — and  that  they  expected  Alexander  himself 
(assuming  him  to  be  still  living,  contrary  to  their  belief)  back  in  his 
capital  before  he  began  any  new  enterprise.  Upon  this  hypothesis 
— in  itself  probable,  and  such  as  would  have  been  realized  if  Alex- 
ander had  not  already  advanced  so  far  southward  at  the  moment, 
when  he  received  the  news — they  would  at  least  have  known  before- 
hand of  his  approach,  and  would  have  had  the  option  of  a  defensive 
combination  open.  As  it  happened,  his  unexpected  appearance  in 
the  heart  of  Greece  precluded  all  combinations,  and  checked  all  idea 
of  resistance. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Bceotia,  he  marched  his  army  round 
Thebes,  so  as  to  encamp  on  the  south  side  of  the  city;  whereby  he 
both  intercepted  the  communication  of  the  Thebans  with  Athens, 
and  exhibited  his  force  more  visibly  to  the  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia. 
The  Thebans,  though  alone  and  without  hope  of  succor,  maintained 
their  courage  unshaken.  Alexander  deferred  the  attack  for  a  day 
or  two,  in  hopes  that  they  would  submit;  he  wished  to  avoid  an 
assault  which  might  cost  the  lives  of  many  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he 
required  for  his  Asiatic  schemes.  He  even  made  public  proclama- 
tion, demanding  the  surrender  of  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  Phoenix 
and  Prochytes,  but  offering  to  any  other  Theban  who  chose  to  quit 
the  city,  permission  to  come  and  join  him  on  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention sworn  in  the  preceding  autumn.     A  general  assembly  being 
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convened,  the  Macedonizing  Thebans  enforced  the  prudence  of  sub- 
mission to  an  irresistible  force.  But  the  leaders  recently  returned 
from  exile,  who  had  headed  the  rising,  warmly  opposed  this  propo- 
sition, contending  for  resistance  to  the  death.  In  them,  such 
resolution  may  not  be  wonderful,  since  (as  Arrian  remarks)  they  had 
gone  too  far  to  hope  for  lenity.  As  it  appears  however  that  the  mass 
of  citizens  deliberately  adopted  the  same  resolution,  in  spite  of  strong 
persuasion  to  the  contrary,  we  see  plainly  that  they  had  already  felt 
the  bitterness  of  Macedonian  dominion,  and  that  sooner  than  endure 
a  renewal  of  it,  sure  to  be  yet  worse,  coupled  with  the  dishonor  of 
surrendering  their  leaders — they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  perish 
with  the  freedom  of  their  city.  At  a  time  when  the  sentiment  of 
Hellas  as  an  autonomous  system  was  passing  away,  and  when  Grecian 
courage  was  degenerating  into  a  mere  instrument  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Macedonian  chiefs,  these  countrymen  of  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas  set  an  example  of  devoted  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
Grecian  liberty,  not  less  honorable  than  that  of  Leonidas  at  Thermo- 
pylae, and  only  less  esteemed  because  it  proved  infructuous. 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  from 
their  walls  a  counter-proclamation,  demanding  the  surrender  of  his 
officers  Antipater  and  Philotas,  and  inviting  every  one  to  join  them, 
who  desired,  in  concert  with  the  Persian  king  and  the  Thebans,  to 
liberate  the  Greeks  and  put  down  the  despot  of  Hellas.  Such  a 
haughty  defiance  and  retort  incensed  Alexander  to  the  quick.  He 
brought  up  his  battering  engines  and  prepared  everything  for  storm- 
ing the  town.  Of  the  murderous  assault  which  followed,  we  find 
different  accounts,  not  agreeing  with  each  other,  yet  not  wholly  irrec- 
oncilable. It  appears  that  the  Thebans  had  erected,  probably  in 
connection  with  their  operations  against  the  Kadmeia,  an  outwork 
defended  by  a  double  palisade.  Their  walls  were  guarded  by  the 
least  effective  soldiers,  metics  and  liberated  slaves;  while  their  best 
troops  were  bold  enough  to  go  forth  in  front  of  the  gates  and  give 
battle.  Alexander  divided  his  army  into  three  divisions;  one  under 
Perdikkas  and  Amyntas,  against  the  outwork — a  second,  destined  to 
combat  the  Thebans  who  sallied  out — and  a  third,  held  in  reserve. 
Between  the  second  of  these  three  divisions,  and  the  Thebans  in  front 
of  the  gates,  the  battle  was  so  obstinately  contested,  that  success  at 
one  time  seemed  doubtful,  and  Alexander  was  forced  to  order  up 
his  reserve.  The  first  Macedonian  success  was  gained  by  Perdikkas, 
who,  aided  by  the  division  of  Amyntas  and  also  by  the  Agrianian 
regiment  and  the  bowmen,  carried  the  first  of  the  two  outworks,  as 
well  as  a  postern  gate  which  had  been  left  unguarded.  His  troops 
also  stormed  the  second  outwork,  though  he  himself  was  severely 
wounded  and  borne  away  to  the  camp.  Here  the  Theban  defenders 
fled  back  into  the  city,  along  the  hollow  way  which  led  to  the  temple 
of  Herakles,  pursued  by  the  light  troops  in  advance  of  the  rest.  Upon 
these  men,  however,  the  Thebans  presently  turned,  repelling  them 
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with  the  loss  of  Eurybotas  their  commanding  officer  and  seventy  men 
slain.  In  pursuing  these  bowmen,  the  ranks  of  the  Thebans  became 
somewhat  disordered,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  steady 
charge  of  the  Macedonian  guards  and  heavy  infantry  coming  up  in 
support.  They  were  broken,  and  pushed  back  into  the  city;  their 
rout  being  rendered  still  more  complete  by  a  sally  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison  out  of  the  Kadmeia.  The  assailants  being  victorious  on 
this  side,  the  Thebans  who  were  maintaining  the  combat  without  the 
gates  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  advancing  Macedonians 
forced  their  way  into  the  town  along  with  them.  Within  the  town, 
however,  the  fighting  still  continued;  the  Thebans  resisting  in  organ- 
ized bodies  as  long  as  they  could;  and  when  broken,  still  resisting 
even  single-handed.  None  of  the  military  population  sued  for 
mercy;  most  of  them  were  slain  in  the  streets;  but  a  few  cavalry  and 
infantry  cut  their  way  out  into  the  plain  and  escaped.  The  fight 
now  degenerated  into  a  carnage.  The  Macedonians  with  their 
Pseonian  contingents  were  incensed  with  the  obstinate  resistance; 
while  various  Greeks  serving  as  auxiliaries — Phokians,  Orchom'e- 
nians,  Thespians,  Platseans — had  to  avenge  ancient  and  grievous 
injuries  endured  from  Thebes.  Such  furious  feelings  were  satiated 
by  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  who  came  in  their  way,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex — old  men,  women,  and  children,  in  houses 
and  even  in  temple3.  This  wholesale  slaughter  was  accompanied  of 
course  by  all  the  plunder  and  manifold  outrage  with  which  victori- 
ous assailants  usually  reward  themselves. 

More  than  five  hundred  Macedonians  are  asserted  to  have  been 
slain,  and  six  thousand  Thebans.  Thirty  thousand  captives  were 
collected.  The  final  destiny  of  these  captives,  and  of  Thebes  itself, 
was  submitted  by  Alexander  to  the  Orchomenians,  Plataeans,  Pho- 
kians, and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the  assault.  He  must  have 
known  well  beforehand  what  the  sentence  of  such  judges  would  be. 
They  pronounced,  that  the  city  of  Thebes  should  be  razed  to  the 
ground:  that  the  Kadmeia  alone  should  be  maintained,  as  a  military 
post  with  Macedonian  garrison:  that  the  Theban  territory  should  be 
distributed  among  the  allies  themselves:  that  Orchomenus  and 
Platsea  should  be  rebuilt  and  fortified:  that  all  the  captive  Thebans, 
men,  women,  and  children,  should  be  sold  as  slaves — excepting  only 
priests  and  priestesses,  and  such  as  were  connected  by  recognized 
ties  of  hospitality  with  Philip  or  Alexander,  or  such  as  had  been 
proxeni  of  the  Macedonians:  that  the  Thebans  who  had  escaped 
should  be  proclaimed  outlaws,  liable  to  arrest  and  death,  wherever 
they  were  found;  and  that  every  Grecian  city  should  be  interdicted 
from  harboring  them. 

This  overwhelming  sentence,  in  spite  of  an  appeal  for  lenity  by  a 
Theban  named  Kleadas,  was  passed  by  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  of 
Alexander,  and  executed  by  Alexander  himself,  who  made  but  one 
addition  to  the  excepting  clauses.     He  left  the  house  of  Pindar 
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standing,  and  spared  the  descendants  of  the  poet.  With  these  re- 
serves, Thebes  was  effaced  from  the  earth.  The  Theban  territory 
was  partitioned  among  the  reconstituted  cities  of  Orchomenus  and 
Platsea.  Nothing,  except  the  Macedonian  military  post  at  the  Kad- 
meia,  remained  to  mark  the  place  where  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian  con- 
federacy had  once  stood.  The  captives  were  all  sold,  and  are  said 
to  have  yielded  440  talents;  large  prices  being  offered  by  bidders 
from  feelings  of  hostility  toward  the  city.  Diodorus  tells  us  that 
this  sentence  was  passed  by  the  general  «ynod  of  Greeks.  But  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  synod,  subservient  though 
it  was  sure  to  be  when  called  upon  to  deliberate  under  the  armed 
force  of  Alexander,  could  be  brought  to  sanction  such  a  ruin  upon 
one  of  the  first  and  most  ancient  Hellenic  cities.  For  we  learn  from 
Arrian  that  the  question  was  discussed  and  settled  only  by  the  Grecian 
auxiliaries  who  had  taken  part  with  Alexander;  and  that  the  sentence 
therefore  represents  the  bitter  antipathies  of  the  Orchomenians,  Pla- 
tasans,  etc.  Without  doubt,  these  cities  had  sustained  harsh  and 
cruel  treatment  from  Thebes.  In  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
retribution  upon  the  Thcbans  was  merited.  Those  persons,  however, 
who  (as  Arrian  tells  us)  pronounced  the  catastrophe  to  be  a  divine 
judgment  upon  Thebes  for  having  joined  Xerxes  against  Greece  a 
century  and  a  half  before — must  have  forgotten  that  not  only  the 
Orchomenians,  but  even  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  namesake  and 
predecessor  of  the  destroying  conqueror,  had  served  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  along  with  the  Thebans. 

Arrian  vainly  endeavors  to  transfer  from  Alexander  to  the  minor 
Boeotian  towns  the  odium  of  this  cruel  destruction,  unparalleled  in 
Grecian  history  (as  he  himself  says),  when  we  look  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  city ;  yet  surpassed  in  the  aggregate  by  the  subversion  under 
the  arms  of  Philip,  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  free  Chalkidic  cities, 
thirteen  years  before.  The  known  antipathy  of  these  Boeotians  was 
invoked  by  Alexander  to  color  an  infliction  which  satisfied  at  once 
Iiis  sentiment,  by  destroying  an  enemy  who  defied  him — and  his 
policy,  by  serving  as  a  terrific  example  to  keep  down  other  Greeks. 
But  though  such  were  the  views  which  governed  him  at  the  moment, 
he  came  afterward  to  look  back  upon  the  proceeding  with  shame  and 
sorrow.  The  shock  to  Hellenic  feeling,  when  a  city  was  subverted, 
arose  not  merely  from  the  violent  extinction  of  life,  property,  liberty, 
and  social  or  political  institutions — but  also  from  the  obliteration  of 
legends  and  the  suppression  of  religious  observances,  thus  wronging 
and  provoking  the  local  Gods  and  heroes.  We  shall  presently  find 
Alexander  himself  sacrificing  at  Ilium,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  Priam,  still  subsisting  and  efficacious,  against  himself  and  his  race, 
as  being  descended  from  Neoptolemus  the  slayer  of  Priam.  By  his 
harsh  treatment  of  Thebes,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dionysus, 
the  god  of  wine,  said  to  have  been  born  in  that  city,  and  one  of  the 
principal  figures  in  Theban  legend.     It  was  to  inspirations  of  tha 
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offended  Dionysus  that  Alexander  believed  himself  to  owe  that  un- 
governable drunken  passion  under  which  he  afterward  killed  Kleitus, 
as  well  as  the  refusal  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers  to  follow  him  further 
into  India.  If  Alexander  in  after  days  thus  repented  of  his  own  act, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  like  repugnance  was  felt  still  more  strongly 
by  others ;  and  we  can  understand  the  sentiment  under  which,  a  few 
years  after  his  decease,  the  Macedonian  Kassander,  son  of  Antipater, 
restored  the  destroyed  city. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  effect  produced  by  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  was  one  of  unmitigated  terror  throughout  the  Grecian  cities. 
All  of  them  sought  to  make  their  peace  with  the  conqueror.  The  Ar- 
cadian contingent  not  only  returned  home  from  the  Isthmus,  but  even 
condemned  their  leaders  to  death.  The  Eleians  recalled  their  chief 
Macedonizing  citizens  out  of  exile  into  ascendency  at  home.  Each 
tribe  of  iEtolians  sent  envoys  to  Alexander,  entreating  forgiveness 
foi  their  manifestations  against  him.  At  Athens,  we  read  with  sur- 
prise, that  on  the  very  day  when  Thebes  was  assaulted  and  taken, 
the  great  festival  of  Eleusinian  Demeter,  with  its  multitudinous  pro- 
cession of  votaries  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  was  actually  taking  place, 
at  a  distance  of  two  days'  march  from  the  besieged  city.  Most  The- 
ban  fugitives  who  contrived  to  escape,  fled  to  Attica  as  the  nearest 
place  of  refuge,  communicating  to  the  Athenians  their  own  distress 
and  terror.  The  festival  was  forthwith  suspended.  Every  one  hur- 
ried within  the  walls  of  Athens,  carrying  with  him  his  movable  prop- 
erty into  a  state  of  security.  Under  the  general  alarm  prevalent,  that 
the  conqueror  would  march  directly  into  Attica,  and  under  the  hurry 
of  preparation  for  defense,  the  persons  both  most  alarmed  and  most  in 
real  danger  were,  of  course,  Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Charidemus, 
and  those  others  who  had  been  loudest  in  speech  against  Macedonia, 
and  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Athenians  to  espouse  openly  the  cause 
of  Thebes.  Yet  notwithstanding  such  terror  of  consequences  to 
themselves,  the  Athenians  afforded  shelter  and  sympathy  to  the 
miserable  Theban  fugitives.  They  continued  to  do  this  even  when 
they  must  have  known  that  they  were  contravening  the  edict  of  pro- 
scription just  sanctioned  by  Alexander. 

Shortly  afterward,  envoys  arrived  from  that  monarch  with  a  men- 
acing letter,  formally  demanding  the  surrender  of  eight  or  ten  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Athens — Demosthenes,  Lykurgus,  Hyperides,  Poly- 
euktus,  Mcerokles,  Diotimus,  Ephialtes,  and  Charidemus.  Of  these 
the  first  four  were  eminent  orators,  the  last  two  military  men; 
all  strenuous  advocates  of  an  anti-Macedonian  policy.  Alexan- 
der in  his  letter  denounced  the  ten  as  the  causes  of  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  of  the  offensive  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  at 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  even  of  the  recent  hostile  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Thebans.  This  momentous  summons,  involving  the 
right  of  free  speech  sad  public  debate  at  Athens,  was  submitted  to 
the  assembly.  A  similar  »iemand  had  just  been  made  upon  the  The- 
H.  G.  IV.— 18 
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bans,  and  the  consequences  of  refusal  were  to  be  read  no  less  plainly 
in  the  destruction  of  their  city  than  in  the  threats  of  the  conqueror. 
That  even  under  such  trying  circumstances,  neither  orators  nor  peo- 
ple failed  in  courage — we  know  as  a  general  fact;  though  we  have 
not  the  advantage  (as  Livy  had  in  his  time)  of  reading  the  speeches 
made  in  the  debate.  Demosthenes,  insisting  that  the  fate  of  the 
citizens  generally  could  not  be  severed  from  that  of  the  specific  vic- 
tims, is  said  to  have  recounted  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  old 
fable — of  the  wolf  requiring  the  sheep  to*  make  over  to  him  their 
protecting  dogs,  as  a  condition  of  peace — and  then  devouring  the 
unprotected  sheep  forthwith.  He,  and  those  demanded  along  with 
him,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  people,  in  whose  cause  alone  they 
had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  Phokion  on  the  other 
hand — silent  at  first,  and  rising  only  under  constraint  by  special  calls 
from  the  popular  voice — contended  that  there  was  not  force  enough 
to  resist  Alexander,  and  that  the  persons  in  question  must  be  given 
up.  He  even  made  appeal  to  themselves  individually,  reminding 
them  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus,  memorable 
in  Attic  legend — and  calling  on  them  to  surrender  themselves  volun- 
tarily for  the  purpose  of  averting  public  calamity.  He  added,  that 
he  (Phokion)  would  rejoice  to  offer  up  either  himself,  or  his  best 
friend,  if  by  such  sacrifice  he  could  save  the  city.  Lykurgus,  one 
of  the  orators  whose  extradition  was  required,  answered  this  speech 
of  Phokion  with  Vehemence  and  bitterness;  and  the  public  sentiment 
went  along  with  him,  indignantly  repudiating  Phokion's  advice. 
By  a  resolute  patriotism  highly  honorable  at  this  trying  juncture,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  persons  demanded  should  not  be  surrendered. 

On  the  motion  of  Demades,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Alexander, 
deprecating  his  wrath  against  the  ten,  and  engaging  to  punish  them 
by  judicial  sentence,  if  any  crime  could  be  proved  against  them.  De- 
mades, who  is  said  to  have  received  from  Demosthenes  a  bribe  of 
five  talents,  undertook  this  mission.  But  Alexander  was  at  first  in- 
exorable; refusing  even  to  hear  the  envoys,  and  persisting  in  his 
requisition.  It  was  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  second  embassy, 
headed  by  Phokion,  that  a  remission  of  terms  was  obtained.  Alex- 
ander was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  requisition,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  banishment  of  Charidemus  and  Ephiaites,  the  two  anti- 
Macedonian  military  leaders.  Both  of  them  accordingly,  and  seem- 
ingly other  Athenians  with  them,  passed  into  Asia,  where  they 
took  service  under  Darius. 

It  was  indeed  no  part  of  Alexander's  plan  to  undertake  a  siege  of 
Athens,  which  might  prove  long  and  difficult,  since  the  Athenians 
had  a  superior  naval  force,  with  the  sea  open  to  them,  and  the 
chance  of  effective  support  from  Persia.  When  therefore  he  saw 
that  his  demand  for  the  ten  orators  would  be  firmly  resisted,  con 
siderations  of  policy  gradually  overcame  his  wrath,  and  induced  him 
to  relax. 
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Phokion  returned  to  Athens  as  the  bearer  of  Alexander's  conces- 
sions, thus  relieving  the  Athenians  from  extreme  anxiety  and  peril. 
His  influence — already  great  and  of  long  standing,  since  for  years  past 
he  had  been  perpetually  re-elected  general — became  greater  than  ever, 
while  that  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  orators 
must  have  been  lowered.  It  was  no  mean  advantage  to  Alexander, 
victorious  as  he  was,  to  secure  the  incorruptible  Phokion  as  leader 
of  the  Macedonizing  party  at  Athens.  His  projects  against  Persia 
were  mainly  exposed  to  failure  from  the  possibility  of  opposition 
being  raised  against  him  in  Greece  by  the  agency  of  Persian  money 
and  ships.  To  keep  Athens  out  of  such  combinations,  he  had  to  rely 
upon  the  personal  influence  and  party  of  Phokion,  whom  he  knew 
to  have  always  dissuaded  her  from  resistance  to  the  ever-growing 
aggrandizement  of  his  father  Philip.  In  his  conversation  with  Pho- 
kion on  the  intended  Asiatic  expedition,  Alexander  took  some  pains 
to  flatter  the  pride  of  Athens  by  describing  her  as  second  only  to  him- 
self, and  as  entitled  to  the  headship  of  Greece,  incase  anything  should 
happen  to  him.  Such  compliments  were  suitable  to  be  reported  in 
the  Athenian  assembly:  indeed  the  Macedonian  prince  might  natu- 
rally prefer  the  idea  of  Athenian  headship  to  that  of  Spartan,  seeing 
that  Sparta  stood  aloof  from  him,  an  open  recusant. 

The  animosity  of  Alexander  being  appeased,  Athens  resumed  her 
position  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy  under  his  imperial  authority. 
Without  visiting  Attica,  he  now  inarched  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
where  he  probably  received  from  various  Grecian  cities  deputations 
deprecating  his  displeasure,  and  proclaiming  their  submission  to  his 
imperial  authority.  He  also  probably  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Grecian  synod,  where  he  would  dictate  the  contingents  required  for 
his  intended  Asiatic  expedition  in  the  ensuing  spring.  To  the  uni- 
versal deference  and  submission  which  greeted  him,  one  exception 
was  found — the  Cynic  philosopher  Diogenes,  who  resided  at  Corinth, 
satisfied  with  a  tub  for  shelter,  and  with  the  coarsest  and  most 
self-denying  existence.  Alexander  approached  him  with  a  numer- 
ous suite,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  for  anything;  upon  which 
Diogenes  is  said  to  have  replied — "Nothing,  except  that  you  would 
stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine."  Both  the  philosopher  and  his 
reply  provoked  laughter  from  the  bystanders,  but  Alexander  himself 
was  so  impressed  with  the  independent  and  self-sufficing  character 
manifested,  that  he  exclaimed — "  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  would  be 
Diogenes." 

Having  visited  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received  or  extorted  from 
the  priestess  an  answer  bearing  favorable  promise  for  his  Asiatic 
schemes,  he  returned  to  Macedonia  before  the  winter.  The  most 
important  permanent  effect  of  his  stay  in  Greece  was  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  Boeotia;  that  is,  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the  reconsti- 
tution  of  Orchomenus,  Thespise,  and  Plataea,  dividing  between  them 
the  Theban  territory;  all  guarded  and  controlled  by  a  Macedonia 
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garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn 
some  details  about  this  process  of  destruction  and  restitution  of  the 
Boeotian  towns;  a  process  not  only  calling  forth  strong  manifestations 
of  sentiment,  but  also  involving  important  and  difficult  questions  to 
settle.  But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  anything 
beyond  the  general  fact. 

Alexander  left  Greece  for  Pella  in  the  autumn  of  335  B.C.,  and 
never  saw  it  again.  / 

It  appears,  that  during  this  summer,  while  he  was  occupied  in  his 
Illyrian  and  Theban  operations,  the  Macedonian  force  under  Par- 
menio  in  Asia  had  had  to  contend  against  a  Persian  army,  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  commanded  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian.  Parmenio,march- 
ing  into  iEolis,  besieged  and  took  Grynium;  after  which  he  attacked 
Pitane,  but  was  compelled  by  Memnon  to  raise  the  siege.  Memnon 
even  gained  a  victory  over  the  Macedonian  force  under  Kallas  in  the 
Troad,  compelling  them  to  retire  to  Rhceteum.  But  he  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  surprise  Kyzikus,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
plundering  the  adjoining  territory.  It  is  affirmed  that  Darius  was 
engaged  this  summer  in  making  large  preparations,  naval  as  well  as 
military,  to  resist  the  intended  expedition  of  Alexander.  Yet  all  that 
we  hear  of  what  was  actually  done  implies  nothing  beyond  a  mod- 
erate force. 


CHAPTER  XCII. 

ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER. 

A  TEAR  and  some  months  had  sufficed  for  Alexander  to  make  a  first 
display  of  his  energy  and  military  skill,  destined  for  achievements  yet 
greater;  and  to  crush  the  growing  aspirations  for  freedom  among 
Greeks  on  the  south,  as  well  as  among  Thracians  on  the  north,  of 
Macedonia.  The  ensuing  winter  was  employed  in  completing  his 
preparations;  so  that  early  in  the  spring  of  334  B.C.,  his  army  des- 
tined for  the  conquest  of  Asia  was  mustered  between  Pella  and 
Amphipolis,  while  his  fleet  was  at  hand  to  lend  support. 

The  whole  of  Alexander's  remaining  life — from  his  crossing  the 
Hellespont  in  March  or  April  334  B.C.,  to  his  death  at  Babylon  in 
June  323  B.C.,  eleven  years  and  two  or  three  months — was  passed  in 
Asia,  amid  unceasing  military  operations,  and  ever-multiplied  con- 
quests. He  never  lived  to  revisit  Macedonia;  but  his  achievements 
were  on  so  transcendant  a  scale,  his  acquisitions  of  territory  so 
unmeasured,  and  his  thirst  for  further  aggrandizement  still  so  insa- 
tiate, that  Macedonia  sinks  into  insignificance  in  the  list  of  his  pos- 
sessions. Much  more  do  the  Grecian  cities  dwindle  into  outlying 
appendages  of  a  newly-grown  Oriental  empire.      During  all  these 
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eleven  years  the  history  of  Greece  is  almost  a  blank,  except  here  and 
there  a  few  scattered  events.  It  is  only  at  the  death  of  Alexander 
that  the  Grecian  cities  again  awaken  into  active  movement. 

The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  do  not  belong  directly  and 
literally  to  the  province  of  an  historian  of  Greece.  They  were  achieved  j 
by  armies  of  which  the  general,  the  principal  officers,  and  most  part 
of  the  soldiers,  were  Macedonian.  The  Greeks  who  served  with  him  * 
were  only  auxiliaries,  along  with  the  Thracians  and  Paeonians.  Though 
more  numerous  than  all  the  other  auxiliaries,  they  did  not  constitute, 
like  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  the 
force  on  which  he  mainly  relied  for  victory.  His  chief  secretary, 
Eumenes  of  Kardia,  was  a  Greek,  and  probably  most  of  the  civil  and 
intellectual  functions  connected  with  the  service  were  also  performed 
by  Greeks.  Many  Greeks  also  served  in  the  army  of  Persia  against 
him,  and  composed  indeed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  real  force  (dis- 
regarding mere  numbers)  in  the  army  of  Darius  than  in  that  of  Alex- 
ander. Hence  the  expedition  becomes  directly  incorporated  with  the 
stream  of  Grecian  history  by  the  powerful  auxiliary  agency  of  Greeks 
on  both  sides — and  still  more  h}'  its  connection  with  previous  proj- 
ects, dreams,  and  legends  long  antecedent  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
Macedon — as  well  as  by  the  character  which  Alexander  thought  fit 
to  assume.  To  take  revenge  on  Persia  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  and  to  liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  been  the  scheme  of 
the  Spartan  Agcsilaus,  and  of  the  Pherasan  Jason;  with  hopes 
grounded  on  the  memorable  expedition  and  safe  return  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  It  had  been  recommended  by  the  rhetor  Isokrates,  first 
to  the  combined  force  of  Greece,  while  yet  Grecian  cities  were  free, 
under  the  joint  headship  of  Athens  and  Sparta — next,  to  Philip  of 
Macedon  as  the  chief  of  united  Greece,  when  his  victorious  arms  had 
extorted  a  recognition  of  headship,  setting  aside  both  Athens  and 
Sparta.  The  enterprising  ambition  of  Philip  was  well  pleased  to  be 
nominated  chief  of  Greece  for  the  execution  of  this  project.  From 
him  it  passed  to  his  yet  more  ambitious  son. 

Though  really  a  scheme  of  Macedonian  appetite  and  for  Mace- 
donian aggrandizement,  the  expedition  against  Asia  thus  becomes 
thrust  into  the  series  of  Grecian  events,  under  the  Pan-Hellenic  pre- 
tense of  retaliation  for  the  long-past  insults  of  Xerxes.  I  call  it  a 
pretense,  because  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  real  Hellenic  feeling,  and 
served  now  two  different  purposes;  first,  to  ennoble  the  undertaking 
in  the  eyes  of  Alexander  himself,  whose  mind  was  very  accessible  to 
religious  and  legendary  sentiment,  and  who  willingly  identified  him- 
self with  Agamemnon  or  Achilles,  immortalized  as  executors  of  the 
collective  vengeance  of  Greece  for  Asiatic  insult — next,  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  Greeks  quiet  during  his  absence.  He  was  himself  aware 
that  the  real  sympathies  of  the  Greeks  were  rather  adverse  than 
favorable  to  his  success. 

Apart  from  this  body  of  extinct  sentiment,  ostentatiously  rekindled 
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for  Alexander's  purposes,  tlie  position  of  the  Greeks  in  reference  to 
his  Asiatic  conquests  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ger- 
man contingents,  especially  those  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
who  served  in  the  grand  army  with  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
invaded  Russia  in  1812.  They  had  no  public  interest  in  the  vic- 
tory of  the  invader,  which  could  end  only  by  reducing  them  to 
still  greater  prostration.  They  were  likely  to  adhere  to  their  leader 
as  long  as  his  power  continued  unimpaired,  but  no  longer.  Yet 
Napoleon  thought  himself  entitled  to  reckon  upon  them  as  if  they 
had  been  Frenchmen,  and  to  denounce  the  Germans  in  the  service 
of  Russia  as  traitors  who  had  forfeited  the  allegiance  which  they 
owed  to  him.  We  find  him  drawing  the  same  pointed  distinction 
between  the  Russian  and  the  German  prisoners  taken,  as  Alexander 
made  between  Asiatic  and  Grecian  prisoners.  These  Grecian  prison- 
ers the  Macedonian  prince  reproached  as  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
proclaimed  statute  of  collective  Hellas,  whereby  he  had  been  declared 
general  and  the  Persian  king  a  public  enemy. 

Hellas,  as  a  political  aggregate  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  except  in 
so  far  as  Alexander  employs  the  name  for  his  own  purposes.  Its 
component  members  are  annexed  as  appendages,  doubtless  of  con- 
siderable value,  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  Fourteen  years  before 
Alexander's  accession,  Demosthenes,  while  instigating  the  Athenians 
to  uphold  Olynthus  against  Philip,  had  told  them — "  The  Macedonian 
power,  considered  as  an  appendage,  is  of  no  mean  value;  but  by 
itself,  it  is  weak  and  full  of  embarrassments."  Inverting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parties,  these  words  represent  exactly  what  Greece  her- 
self had  become,  in  reference  to  Macedonia  and  Persia,  at  the  time 
of  Alexander's  accession.  Had  the  Persians  played  their  game  with 
tolerable  prudence  and  vigor,  his  success  would  have  been  measured 
by  the  degree  to  which  he  could  appropriate  Grecian  force  to  him- 
self, and  withhold  it  from  his  enemy. 

Alexander's  memorable  and  illustrious  manifestations,  on  which 
we  are  now  entering,  are  those,  not  of  the  ruler  or  politician,  but  of 
the  general  and  the  soldier.  In  this  character  his  appearance  forms 
a  sort  of  historical  epoch.  It  is  not  merely  in  soldierlike  qualities — 
in  the  most  forward  and  even  adventurous  bravery — in  indefatigable 
personal  activity — and  in  endurance  as  to  hardship  and  fatigue — that 
he  stands  pre-eminent;  though  these  qualities  alone,  when  found  in  a 
king,  act  so  powerfully  on  those  under  his  command,  that  they  suf- 
fice to  produce  great  achievements,  even  when  combined  with  gen- 
eralship not  surpassing  the  average  of  his  age.  But  in  generalship, 
Alexander  was  yet  more  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
strategic  combinations,  his  employment  of  different  descriptions  of 
force  conspiring  toward  one  end,  his  long-sighted  plans  for  the 
prosecution  of  campaigns,  his  constant  foresight  and  resource  against 
new  difficulties,  together  with  rapidity  of  movement  even  in  the 
worst  country — all  on  a  scale  of  prodigious  magnitude — are  without 
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parallel  in  ancient  history.  They  carry  the  art  of  systematic  and 
scientific  warfare  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  such  as  even  successors 
trained  in  his  school  were  unable  to  keep  up  unimpaired. 

We  must  recollect,  however,  that  Alexander  found  the  Macedonian 
military  system  built  up  by  Philip,  and  had  only  to  apply  and  enlarge 
it.  As  transmitted  to  him,  it  embodied  the  accumulated  result  and 
matured  fruit  of  a  series  of  successive  improvements,  applied  by  Gre- 
cian tacticians  to  the  primitive  Hellenic  arrangements.  During  the 
sixty  years  before  the  accession  of  Alexander,  the  art  of  war  had  been 
conspicuously  progressive — to  the  sad  detriment  of  Grecian  political 
freedom.  "Everything  around  us  (says  Demosthenes,  addressing 
the  people  of  Athens  in  342  b.c.)  has  been  in  advance  for  some  years 
past — nothing  is  like  what  it  was  formerly — but  nowhere  is  the 
alteration  and  enlargement  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  affairs  of 
war.  Formerly,  the  Lacedaemonians  as  well  as  other  Greeks  did 
nothing  more  than  invade  each  other's  territory,  during  the  four  or 
five  summer  months,  with  their  native  force  of  citizen  hoplites:  in 
winter  they  stayed  at  home.  But  now  we  see  Philip  in  constant 
action,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  attacking  all  around  him,  not 
merely  with  Macedonian  hoplites,  but  with  cavalry,  light  infantry, 
bowmen,  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  and  siege  batteries." 

I  have  in  several  preceding  chapters  dwelt  upon  this  progressive 
change  in  the  character  of  Grecian  soldiership.  At  Athens,  and  in 
most  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  burghers  had  become  averse  to  hard 
and  active  military  service.  The  use  of  arms  had  passed  mainly  to 
professional  soldiers,  who,  without  any  feeling  of  citizenship,  served 
wherever  good  pay  was  offered,  and  became  immensely  multiplied, 
to  the  detriment  and  danger  of  Grecian  society.  Many  of  these  mer- 
cenaries were  lightly  armed — peltasts  served  in  combination  with  the 
hoplites.  Iphikrates  greatly  improved  and  partly  rearmed  the  pel- 
tasts; whom  he  employed  conjointly  with  hoplites  so  effectively  as 
to  astonish  his  contemporaries.  His  innovation  was  further  devel- 
oped by  the  great  military  genius  of  Epaminondas;  who  not  only 
made  infantry  and  cavalry,  light-armed  and  heavy-armed,  conspire 
to  one  scheme  of  operations,  but  also  completely  altered  the  received 
principles  of  battle-maneuvering,  by  concentrating  an  irresistible 
force  of  attack  on  one  point  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  keeping  the  rest 
of  his  own  line  more  on  the  defensive.  Besides  these  important 
improvements,  realized  by  generals  in  actual  practice,  intelligent  offi- 
cers like  Xenophon  embodied  the  results  of  their  military  experience 
in  valuable  published  criticisms.  Such  were  the  lessons  which  the 
Macedonian  Philip  learned  and  applied  to  the  enslavement  of  those 
Greeks,  especially  of  the  Thebans,  from  whom  they  were  derived. 
In  his  youth,  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  he  had  probably  conversed  with 
Epaminondas,  and  must  certainly  have  become  familiar  with  the 
Theban  military  arrangements.  He  had  every  motive,  not  merely 
from  ambition  of  conquest,  but  even  from  the  necessities  of  defense, 
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to  turn  them  to  account;  and  he  brought  to  the  task  military  genius 
and  aptitude  of  the  highest  order.  In  arms,  in  evolutions,  in  engines, 
in  regimenting,  in  war-office  arrangements,  he  introduced  important 
novelties;  bequeathing  to  his  successors  the  Macedonian  military- 
system,  which,  with  improvements  by  his  son,  lasted  until  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  Rome,  near  two  centuries  afterward. 

The  military  force  of  Macedonia,  in  the  times  anterior  to  Philip, 
appears  to  have  consisted,  like  that  of  Thessaly,  in  a  well-armed  and 
well-mounted  cavalry,  formed  from  the  substantial  proprietors  of  the 
country — and  in  a  numerous  assemblage  of  peltasts  or  light  infantry 
(somewhat  analogous  to  the  Thessalian  penestae):  these  latter  were 
the  rural  population,  shepherds  or  cultivators,  who  tended  sheep 
and  cattle,  or  tilled  the  earth,  among  the  spacious  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Upper  Macedonia.  The  Grecian  towns  near  the  coast,  and 
the  few  Macedonian  towns  in  the  interior,  had  citizen-hoplites  better 
armed;  but  foot  service  was  not  in  honor  among  the  natives,  and  the 
Macedonian  infantry  in  their  general  character  were  hardly  more 
than  a  rabble.  At  the  period  of  Philip's  accession,  they  were  armed 
with  nothing  better  than  rusty  swords  and  wicker  shields,  noway 
sufficient  to  make  head  against  the  inroads  of  their  Thracian  and 
Illyrian  neighbors;  before  whom  they  were  constantly  compelled  to 
flee  for  refuge  up  to  the  mountains.  Their  condition  was  that  of 
poor  herdsmen,  half -naked  or  covered  only  with  hides,  and  eating 
from  wooden  platters;  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Upper  Macedonia  three  centuries  before,  when  first  visited 
by  Perdikkas,  the  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  the 
wife  of  the  native  prince  baked  bread  with  her  own  hands.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  the  Macedonian  infantry  was  thus  indifferent, 
the  cavalry  of  the  country  was  excellent,  both  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  in  the  war  carried  on  by  Sparta  against  Olynthus  more  than 
twenty  years  afterward.  These  horsemen,  like  the  Thessalians, 
charged  in  compact  order,  carrying  as  their  principal  weapon  of 
offense,  not  javelins  to  be  hurled,  but  the  short  thrusting-pike  for 
close  combat. 

Thus  defective  was  the  military  organization  which  Philip  found. 
Under  his  auspices  it  was  cast  altogether  anew.  The  poor  and  hardy 
Landwehr  of  Macedonia,  constantly  on  the  defensive  against  preda- 
tory neighbors,  formed  an  excellent  material  for  soldiers,  and  proved 
not  intractable  to  the  innovations  of  a  warlike  prince.  They  were 
placed  under  constant  training  in  the  regular  rank  and  file  of  heavy 
infantry:  they  were  moreover  brought  to  adopt  a  new  description  of 
arm,  not  only  in  itself  very  difficult  to  manage,  but  also  comparatively 
useless  to  the  soldier  when  fighting  single-handed,  and  only  available 
by  a  body  of  men  in  close  order,  trained  to  move  or  stand  together. 
The  new  weapon,  of  which  we  first  hear  the  name  in  the  army  of 
Philip,  was  the  sarissa — the  Macedonian  pike  or  lance.  The  earissa 
was  used  by  both  the  infantry  of  his  phalanx,  and  by  particular  regi- 
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ments  of  his  cavalry;  in  both  cases  it  was  long,  though  that  of  the 
phalanx  was  much  the  longer  of  the  two.  The  regiments  of  cavalry 
called  Sarissophori  or  Lancers  were  a  sort  of  light-horse,  carrying  a 
long  lance,  and  distinguished  from  the  heavy  cavalry  intended  for 
the  shock  of  hand  combat,  who  carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike. 
The  sarissa  of  this  cavalry  may  have  been  fourteen  feet  in  length,  as 
long  as  the  Cossack  pike  now  is ;  that  of  the  infantry  in  phalanx  was 
not  less  than  twenty-one  feet  long.  This  dimension  is  so  prodigious 
and  so  unwieldy,  that  we  should  hardly  believe  it,  if  it  did  not  come 
,  attested  by  the  distinct  assertion  of  an  historian  like  Polybius. 

The  extraordinary  reach  of  the  sarissa  or  pike  constituted  the 
prominent  attribute  and  force  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  The 
phalangites  were  drawn  up  in  files  generally  of  sixteen  deep,  each 
called  a  Lochus;  with  an  interval  of  three  feet  between  each  two 
soldiers  from  front  to  rear.  In  front  stood  the  lochage,  a  man  of 
superior  strength,  and  of  tried  military  experience.  The  second  and 
third  men  in  the  file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man  who  brought  up 
the  whole,  were  also  picked  soldiers,  receiving  larger  pay  than  the 
rest.  Now  the  sarissa,  when  in  horizontal  position,  was  held  with 
both  hands  (distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the  pike  of  the  Gre- 
cian hoplite,  which  occupied  only  one  hand,  the  other  being  required 
for  the  shield),  and  so  held  that  it  projected  fifteen  feet  before  the 
body  of  the  pikcman ;  while  the  hinder  portion  of  six  feet  was  so 
weighted  as  to  make  the  pressure  convenient  in  such  division. 
Hence,  the  sarissa  of  the  man  standing  second  in  the  file,  projected 
twelve  feet  be}^ond  the  front  rank;  that  of  the  third  man,  nine  feet; 
those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ranks  respectively  six  feet  and  three  feet. 
There  was  thus  presented  a  quintuple  series  of  pikes  by  each  file  to 
meet  an  advancing  enemy.  Of  these  five,  the  three  first  would  be 
decidedly  of  greater  projection,  and  even  the  fourth  of  not  less  pro- 
jection, than  the  pikes  of  Grecian  hoplites  coming  up  as  enemies  to 
the  charge.  The  ranks  behind  the  fifth,  while  serving  to  sustain  and 
press  onward  the  front,  did  not  carry  the  sarissa  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, but  slanted  it  over  the  shoulders  of  those  before  them,  so  as  to 
break  the  force  of  any  darts  or  arrows  which  might  be  shot  overhead 
from  the  rear  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

The  phalangite  (soldier  of  the  phalanx)  was  further  provided  with 
a  short  sword,  a  circular  shield  of  rather  more  than  two  feet  in 
diameter,  a  breast-piece,  leggings,  and  a  kausia  or  broad-brimmed 
hat — the  head-covering  common  in  the  Macedonian  army.  But  the 
long  pikes  were  in  truth  the  main  weapons  of  defense  as  well  as  of 
offense.  They  were  destined  to  contend  against  the  charge  of  Grecian 
hoplites  with  the  one-handed  pike  and  heavy  shield;  especially  against 
the  most  formidable  manifestation  of  that  force,  the  deep  Theban 
column  organized  by  Epaminondas.  This  was  what  Philip  had  to 
deal  with,  at  his  accession,  as  the  irresistible  infantry  of  Greece, 
bearing  down  everything  before  it  by  thrust  of  pike  and  propulsion 
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of  shield.     He  provided  the  means  of  vanquishing  it,  by  training  his 

Eoor  Macedonian  infantry  to  the  systematic  use  of  the  long  two- 
anded  pike.  The  Theban  column,  charging  a  phalanx  so  armed, 
found  themselves  unable  to  break  into  the  array  of  protended  pikes, 
or  to  come  to  push  of  shield.  We  are  told  that  at  the  battle  of  Chse- 
roneia,  the  front  rank  Theban  soldiers,  the  chosen  men  of  the  city, 
all  perished  on  the  ground;  and  this  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  con- 
ceive them  as  rushing,  by  their  own  courage  as  well  as  by  the  pressure 
upon  them  from  behind,  upon  a  wall  of  pikes  double  the  length  of 
their  own.  We  must  look  at  Philip's  phalanx  with  reference  to  the 
enemies  before  him,  not  with  reference  to  the  later  Roman  organ- 
ization, which  Polybius  brings  into  comparison.  It  answered  per- 
fectly the  purposes  of  Philip,  who  wanted  it  mainly  to  stand  the 
shock  in  front,  thus  overpowering  Grecian  hoplites  in  their  own 
mode  of  attack.  Now  Polybius  informs  us,  that  the  phalanx  was 
never  once  beaten,  in  front  and  on  ground  suitable  for  it ;  and  wher- 
ever the  ground  was  fit  for  hoplites,  it  was  also  fit  for  the  phalanx. 
The  inconveniences  of  Philip's  array,  and  of  the  long  pikes,  arose 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  phalanx  to  change  its  front  or  keep  its 
order  on  unequal  ground ;  but  such  inconveniences  were  hardly  less 
felt  by  Grecian  hoplites. 

The  Macedonian  phalanx,  denominated  the  Pezetseri  or  Foot  Com- 
panions of  the  King,  comprised  the  general  body  of  native  infantry, 
as  distinguished  from  special  corps  d'armee.  The  largest  division  of 
it  which  we  find  mentioned  under  Alexander,  and  which  appears 
under  the  command  of  a  general  of  division,  is  called  a  Taxis.  How 
many  of  these  Taxeis  there  were  in  all,  we  do  not  know;  the  original 
Asiatic  army  of  Alexander  (apart  from  what  he  left  at  home)  included 
six  of  them,  coinciding  apparently  with  the  provincial  allotments  of 
the  country:  Orestae,  Lynkestse,  Elimiotae,  Tympksei,  etc.  The 
writers  on  tactics  give  us  a  systematic  scale  of  distribution  (ascend- 
ing from  the  lowest  unit,  the  Lochus  of  sixteen  men,  by  successive 
multiples  of  two,  up  to  the  quadruple  phalanx  of.  16, 384  men)  as 
pervading  the  Macedonian  army.  Among  these  divisions,  that  which 
stands  out  as  most  fundamental  and  constant,  is  the  Syntagma,  which 
contained  sixteen  Lochi.  Forming  thus  a  square  of  sixteen  men  in 
front  and  depth,  or  256  men,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  distinct  aggre- 
gate or  permanent  battalion,  having  attached  to  it  four  supernumera- 
ries, an  ensign,  a  rear-man,  a  herald,  and  an  attendant  or  orderly. 
Two  of  these  Syntagmas  composed  a  body  of  512  men,  called  a 
Pentakosiarchy,  which  in  Philip's  time  is  said  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  regiment,  acting  together  under  a  separate  command;  but 
several  of  these  were  doubled  by  Alexander  when  he  reorganized  his 
army  at  Susa,  so  as  to  form  regiments  of  1024  men,  each  under  his 
Chiliarch,  and  each  comprising  four  Syntagmas.  All  this  systematic 
distribution  of  the  Macedonian  military  force  when  at  home,  appears 
to  have  been  arranged  by  the  genius  of  Philip.     On  actual  foreign 
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service,  no  numerical  precision  could  be  observed ;  a  regiment  or  a 
division  could  not  always  contain  the  same  fixed  number  of  men. 
But  as  to  the  array,  a  depth  of  sixteen,  for  the  files  of  the  phalan- 
gites, appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  important  and  characteristic, 
perhaps  essential  to  impart  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  the  troops.  It 
was  a  depth  much  greater  than  was  common  with  Grecian  hoplites, 
and  never  surpassed  by  any  Greeks  except  the  Thebans. 

But  the  phalanx,  though  an  essential  item,  was  yet  only  one  among 
many,  in  the  varied  military  organization  introduced  03^  Philip.  It 
was  neither  intended,  nor  fit,  to  act  alone;  being  clumsy  in  changing 
front  to  protect  itself  either  in  flank  or  rear,  and  unable  to  adapt 
itself  to  uneven  ground.  There  was  another  description  of  infantry 
organized  by  Philip  called  the  Hypaspists — shield-bearers  or  Guards; 
originally  few  in  number,  and  employed  for  personal  defense  of  the 
prince — but  afterward  enlarged  into  several  distinct  corps  d'armee. 
These  Hypaspists  or  Guards  were  light  infantry  of  the  line;  they 
were  hoplites,  keeping  regular  array  and  intended  for  close  combat, 
but  more  lightly  armed,  and  more  fit  for  diversities  of  circumstance 
and  position  than  the  phalanx.  They  seem  to  have  fought  with  the 
one-handed  pike  and  shield,  like  the  Greeks ;  and  not  to  have  carried 
the  two-handed  phalangite  pike  or  sarissa.  They  occupied  a  sort  of 
intermediate  place  between  the  heavy  infantry  of  the  phalanx  prop^ 
erly  so  called — and  the  peltasts  and  light  troops  generally.  Alex- 
ander in  his  later  campaigns  had  them  distributed  into  Chiliarchies 
(how  the  distribution  stood  earlier,  we  have  no  distinct  information), 
at  least  three  in  number,  and  probably  more.  We  find  them  employed 
by  him  in  forward  and  aggressive  movements;  first  his  light  troops 
and  cavalry  begin  the  attack ;  next  the  hypaspists  come  to  follow  it 
up;  lastly,  the  phalanx  is  brought  up  to  support  them.  The  hypas- 
pists are  used  also  for  assault  of  walled  places,  and  for  rapid  night 
marches.     What  was  the  total  number  of  them  we  do  not  know. 

Besides  the  phalanx,  and  the  hypaspists  or  Guards,  the  Macedonian 
army,  as  employed  by  Philip  and  Alexander,  included  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  desultory  or  irregular  troops,  partly  native  Macedo- 
nians, partly  foreigners,  Thracians,  Paeonians,  etc.  They  were  of 
different  descriptions;  peltasts,  darters,  and  bowmen.  The  best  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  the  Agrianes,  a  Paeonian  tribe  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  javelin.  All  of  them  were  kept  in  vigorous  movement  by 
Alexander,  on  the  flanks  and  in  front  of  his  heavy  infantry,  or  inter- 
mingled with  his  cavalry — as  well  as  for  pursuit  after  the  enemy  was 
defeated. 

Lastly,  the  cavalry  in  Alexander's  army  was  also  admirable — at 
least  equal,  and  seemingly  even  superior  in  efficiency,  to  his  best 
infantry.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  cavalry  was  the  choice 
native  force  of  Macedonia,  long  before  the  reign  of  Philip;  by  whom 
it  had  been  extended  and  improved.  The  heavy  cavalry,  wholly  or 
chiefly  composed  of  native  Macedonians,  was  known  by  the  denon> 
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ination  of  the  Companions.  There  was  besides  a  new  and  lighter 
variety  of  cavalry,  apparently  introduced  by  Philip,  and  called  the 
Sarissophori,  or  Lances,  used  like  Cossacks  for  advanced  posts  or 
scouring  the  country.  The  sarissa  which  they  carried  was  probably 
much  shorter  than  that  of  the  phalanx;  but  it  was  long,  if  compared 
with  the  xyston  or  thrusting-pike  used  by  the  heavy  cavalrj^  for  the 
shock  of  close  combat.  Arrian,  in  describing  the  army  of  Alexander 
at  Arbela,  enumerates  eight  distinct  squadrons  of  this  heavy  cavalry 
^-or  cavalry  of  the  Companions;  but  the  total  number  included  in 
the  Macedonian  army  at  Alexander's  accession,  is  not  known. 
Among  the  squadrons,  several  at  least  (if  not  all)  were  named  after 
particular  towns  or  districts  of  the  country — Bottiaea,  Amphipolis, 
Apollonia,  Anthemus,  etc. ;  there  was  one  or  more,  distinguished  as 
the  Royal  Squadron — the  Agema  or  leading  body  of  cavalry — at  the 
head  of  which  Alexander  generally  charged,  himself  among  the 
foremost  of  the  actual  combatants. 

The  distribution  of  the  cavalry  into  squadrons  was  that  which 
Alexander  found  at  his  accession;  but  he  altered  it,  when  he  re- 
modeled the  arrangements  of  his  army  (in  330  B.C.)  at  Susa,  so  as  to 
subdivide  the  squadron  into  two  Lochi,  and  to  establish  the  Lochus 
for  the  elementary  division  of  cavalry,  as  it  had  always  been  of 
infantry.  His  reforms  went  thus  to  cut  down  the  primary  body  of 
cavalry  from  the  squadron  to  the  half-squadron  or  Lochus,  while 
they  tended  to  bring  the  infantry  together  into  larger  bodies — from 
cohorts  of  500  each  to  cohorts  of  1000  men  each. 

Among  the  Hypaspists  or  Guards,  also,  we  find  an  Agema  or 
chosen  cohort  which  was  called  upon  oftener  than  the  rest  to  begin 
the  fight.  A  still  more  select  corps  were,  the  Body-Guards;  a  small 
company  of  tried  and  confidential  men,  individually  known  to  Alex- 
ander, always  attached  to  his  person,  and  acting  as  adjutants  or  as 
commanders  for  special  service.  These  Body-Guards  appear  to  have 
been  chosen  persons  promoted  out  of  the  Royal  Youths  or  Pages ; 
an  institution  first  established  by  Philip,  and  evincing  the  pains 
taken  by  him  to  bring  the  leading  Macedonians  into  military  organi- 
zation as  well  as  into  dependence  on  his  own  person.  The  Royal 
Youths,  sons  of  the  chief  persons  throughout  Macedonia,  were  taken 
by  Philip  into  service,  and  kept  in  permanent  residence  around  him 
for  purposes  of  domestic  attendance  and  companionship.  They 
maintained  perpetual  guard  of  his  palace,  alternating  among  them- 
selves the  hours  of  daily  and  nightly  watch :  they  received  his  horse 
from  the  grooms,  assisted  him  to  mount,  and  accompanied  him  if  he 
went  to  the  chase:  they  introduced  persons  who  came  to  solicit 
interviews,  and  admitted  his  mistresses  by  night  through  a  special 
door.  They  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with 
him,  as  well  as  that  of  never  being  flogged  except  by  his  special 
order.  The  precise  number  of  the  company  we  do  not  know;  but  it 
must  have  been  not  small,  since  fifty  of  these  youths  were  brought 
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out  from  Macedonia  at  once  by  Amyntas  to  join  Alexander,  and  to 
be  added  to  the  company  at  Babylon.  At  the  same  time  the  mor- 
tality among  them  was  probably  considerable ;  since,  in  accompany- 
ing Alexander,  they  endured  even  more  than  the  prodigious  fatigues 
which  he  imposed  upon  himself.  The  training  in  this  corps  was  a 
preparation  first  for  becoming  Body-Guards  of  Alexander — next, 
for  appointment  to  the  great  and  important  military  commands. 
Accordingly,  it  had  been  the  first  stage  of  advancement  to  most  of 
the  Diadochi,  or  great  officers  of  Alexander,  who  after  his  death 
carved  kingdoms  for  themselves  out  of  his  conquests. 

It  was  thus  that  the  native  Macedonian  force  was  enlarged  and 
diversified  by  Philip,  including  at  his  death: — 1.  The  phalanx,  Foot- 
companions,  or  general  mass  of  heavy  infantry,  drilled  to  the  use  of 
the  long  two-handed  pike  or  sarissa — 2.  The  Hypaspists,  or  lighter- 
armed  corps  of  foot-guards — 3.  The  companions,  or  heavy  cavalry, 
the  ancient  indigenous  force  consisting  of  the  more  opulent  or  sub- 
stantial Macedonians — 4.  The  lighter  cavalry,  lancers,  or  Sarisso- 
phori.  With  these  were  joined  foreign  auxiliaries  of  great  value. 
The  Thessalians,  whom  Philip  had  partly  subjugated  and  partly 
gained  over,  furnished  him  with  a  body  of  heavy  cavalry  not  inferior 
to  the  native  Macedonian.  From  various  parts  of  Greece  he  derived 
hoplites,  volunteers  taken  into  his  pay,  armed  with  the  full-sized 
shield  and  one-handed  pike.  From  the  warlike  tribes  of  Thracians, 
Paeonians,  Illyrians,  etc.,  whom  he  had  subdued  around  him,  he 
levied  contingents  of  light  troops  of  various  descriptions,  peltasts, 
bowmen,  darters,  etc.,  all  excellent  in  their  way,  and  eminently  ser- 
viceable to  his  combinations,  in  conjunction  with  the  heavier  masses. 
Lastly,  Philip  had  completed  his  military  arrangements  by  organizing 
what  may  be  called  an  effective  siege-train  for  sieges  as  well  as  for 
battles ,  a  stock  of  projectile  and  battering  machines,  superior  to  any- 
thing at  that  time  extant.  We  find  this  artillery  used  by  Alexander 
in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Illy- 
rians. Even  in  his  most  distant  Indian  marches,  he  either  carried  it 
with  him,  or  had  the  means  of  constructing  new  engines  for  the 
occasion.  There  was  no  part  of  his  military  equipment  more  essen- 
tial to  his  conquests.  The  victorious  sieges  of  Alexander  are  among 
his  most  memorable  exploits. 

To  all  this  large,  multifarious  and  systematized  array  of  actual 
force,  are  to  be  added  the  civil  establishments,  the  depots,  magazines 
of  arms,  provision  for  remounts,  drill  officers  and  adjutants,  etc., 
indispensable  for  maintaining  it  in  constant  training  and  efficiency. 
At  the  time  of  Philip's  accession,  Pella  was  an  unimportant  place; 
at  his  death,  it  was  not  only  strong  as  a  fortification  and  place  of 
deposit  for  regal  treasure,  but  also  "the  permanent  center,  war-office, 
and  training  quarters,  of  the  greatest  military  force  then  known. 
The  military  registers  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  Macedonian  disci- 
pline were  preserved  there  until  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.     Philip 
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had  employed  liis  life  in  organizing  this  powerful  instrument  of 
dominion.  His  revenues,  large  as  they  were,  both  from  mines  and 
from  tributary  conquests,  had  been  exhausted  in  the  work,  so  that  he 
had  left  at  his  decease  a  debt  of  500  talents.  But  his  son  Alexander 
found  the  instrument  ready-made,  with  excellent  officers,  and  trained 
veterans  for  the  front  ranks  of  his  phalanx. 

This  scientific  organization  of  military  force,  on  a  large  scale  and 
with  all  the  varieties  of  arming  and  equipment  made  to  co-operate  for 
one  end,  is  the  great  fact  of  Macedonian  history.  Nothing  of  tha 
same  kind  and  magnitude  had  ever  before  been  seen.  The  Slacedo- 
nians,  like  Epirots  and  iEtolians,  had  no  other  aptitude  or  marking 
quality  except  those  of  soldiership.  Their  rude  and  scattered  tribes 
manifest  no  definite  political  institutions  and  little  sentiment  of 
national  brotherhood;  their  union  was  mainly  that  of  occasional 
fellowship  in  arms  under  the  king  as  chief.  Philip  the  son  of 
Amyntas  was  the  first  to  organize  this  military  union  into  a  system 
permanently  and  efficaciously  operative,  achieving  by  means  of  it 
conquests  such  as  to  create  in  the  Macedonians  a  common  pride  of 
superiority  in  arms,  which  served  as  substitute  for  political  institu- 
tions or  nationality.  Such  pride  was  still  further  exalted  by  the 
really  superhuman  career  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonian  kingdom 
was  nothing  but  a  wTell- combined  military  machine,  illustrating  the 
irresistible  superiority  of  the  rudest  men,  trained  in  arms  and  con- 
ducted by  an  able  general,  not  merely  over  undisciplined  multitudes, 
but  also  over  free,  courageous,  and  disciplined  citizenship,  with 
highly  gifted  intelligence. 

During  the  winter  of  335-334  B.C.,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes 
and  the  return  of  Alexander  from  Greece  to  Pella,  his  final  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  Asiatic  expedition.  The  Macedonian  army, 
with  the  auxiliary  contingents  destined  for  this  enterprise,  were 
brought  together  early  in  the  spring.  Antipater,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  ablest  officers  of  Philip,  was  appointed  to  act  as  viceroy  of  Mace- 
donia during  the  king's  absence.  A  military  force,  stated  at  12,000 
iufantry  and  1500  cavalry,  was  left  with  him  to  keep  down  the  cities 
of  Greece,  to  resist  aggressions  from  the  Persian  fleet,  and  to  repress 
discontents  at  home.  Such  discontents  were  likely  to  be  instigated 
by  leading  Macedonians  or  pretenders  to  the  throne,  especially  as 
Alexander  had  no  direct  heir:  and  we  are  told  that  Antipater  and 
Parmenio  advised  postponement  of  the  expedition  until  the  young 
king  could  leave  behind  him  an  heir  of  his  own  lineage.  Alexander 
overruled  these  representations,  yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  lessen  the 
perils  at  home  by  putting  to  death  such  men  as  he  principally  feared 
or  mistrusted,  especially  the  kinsmen  of  Philip's  last  wife  Kleopatra. 
Of  the  dependent  tribes  around,  the  most  energetic  chiefs  accom- 
panied his  army  into  Asia,  either  by  their  own  preference  or  at  his 
requisition.  After  these  precautions,  the  tranquility  of  Macedonia 
was  intrusted  to  the  prudence  and  fidelity  of  Antipater,  which  were 
still  further  insured  by  the  fact  that  three  of  his  sons  accompanied 
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the  king's  army  and  person.  Though  unpopular  in  his  deportment, 
Antipater  discharged  the  duties  of  his  very  responsible  position  with 
zeal  and  ability;  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  enmity  of  Olympias, 
against  whom  he  sent  many  complaints  to  Alexander  when  in  Asia, 
while  she  on  her  side  wrote  frequent  but  unavailing  letters  with  a 
view  to  ruin  him  in  the  esteem  of  her  son.  After  a  long  period  of 
unabated  confidence,  Alexander  began  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  to  dislike  and  mistrust  Antipater.  He  always  treated  Olympias 
with  the  greatest  respect;  trying  however  to  restrain  her  from 
meddling  with  political  affairs,  and  complaining  sometimes  of  her 
imperious  exigencies  and  violence. 

The  army  intended  for  Asia,  having  been  assembled  at  Pella,  was 
conducted  by  Alexander  himself  first  to  Amphipolis,  where  it  crossed 
the  Strymon;  next  along  the  road  near  the  coast  to  the  river  Nestus 
and  to  the  towns  of  Abdera  and  Maroneia;  then  through  Thrace 
across  the  rivers  Hebrus  and  Melas;  lastly,  through  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  to  Sestos.  Here  it  was  met  by  his  fleet,  consisting  of  160 
triremes,  with  a  number  of  trading  vessels  besides,  made  up  in  large 
proportions  from  contingents  furnished  by  Athens  and  Grecian  cities. 
The  passage  of  the  whole  army — infantry,  cavalry,  and  machines,  on 
ships,  across  the  strait  from  Sestos  in  Europe  to  Abydos  in  Asia — 
was  superintended  by  Parmenio,  and  accomplished  without  either 
difficulty  or  resistance.  But  Alexander  himself,  separating  from  the 
army  at  Sestos,  went  down  to  Ekeus  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Chersonese.  Here  stood  the  chapel  and  sacred  precinct  of  the  hero 
Protesilaus,  who  was  slain  by  Hektor;  having  been  the-  first  Greek 
(according  to  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war)  who  touched  the  shore  of 
Troy.  Alexander,  whose  imagination  was  then  full  of  Homeric 
reminiscences,  offered  sacrifice  to  the  hero,  praying  that  his  own 
disembarkation  might  terminate  more  auspiciously. 

He  then  sailed  across  in  the  admiral's  trireme,  steering  with  his 
own  hand,  to  the  landing-place  near  Ilium  called  the  Harbor  of 
the  Achseans.  At  mid-channel  of  the  strait,  he  sacrificed  a  bull,  with 
libations  out  of  a  golden  goblet,  to  Poseidon  and  the  Nereids.  Him- 
self too  in  full  armor,  he  was  the  first  (like  Protesilaus)  to  tread  the 
Asiatic  shore;  but  he  found  no  enemy  like  Hektor  to  meet  him. 
From  hence,  mounting  the  hill  on  which  Ilium  was  placed,  he  sacri- 
ficed to  the  patron-goddess  Athene ;  and  deposited  in  her  temple  his 
own  panoply,  taking  in  exchange  some  of  the  arms  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  which  he  caused  to  be  carried 
by  guards  along  with  him  in  his  subsequent  battles.  Among  other 
real  or  supposed  monuments  of  this  interesting  legend,  the  Ilians 
showed  to  him  the  residence  of  Priam  with  its  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios, 
where  that  unhappy  old  king  was  alleged  to  have  been  slain  by 
Neoptolemus.  Numbering  Neoptolemus  among  his  ancestors,  Alex- 
ander felt  himself  to  be  the  object  of  Priam's  yet  unappeased  wrath; 
and  accordingly  offered  sacrifice  to  him  at  the  same  altar,  for  the 
purpose  of  expiation  and  reconciliation.     On  the  tomb  and  monu* 
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mental  column  of  Achilles,  father  of  Neoptolemus,  he  not  only  placed 
a  decorative  garland,  but  also  went  through  the  customary  ceremony 
of  anointing  himself  with  oil  and  running  naked  up  to  it:  exclaiming 
how  much  he  envied  the  lot  of  Achilles,  who  had  been  blest  during 
life  with  a  faithful  friend,  and  after  death  with  a  great  poet  to 
celebrate  his  exploits.  Lastly,  to  commemorate  his  crossing,  Alex- 
ander erected  permanent  altars  in  honor  of  Zeus,  Athene,  and  Hera- 
kles ;  both  on  the  point  of  Europe  which  his  army  had  quitted,  and 
on  that  of  Asia  where  it  had  landed. 

The  proceedings  of  Alexander,  on  the  ever-memorable  site  of 
Ilium,  are  interesting  as  they  reveal  one  side  of  his  imposing  charac- 
ter— the  vein  of  legendary  sympathy  and  religious  sentiment  wherein 
alone  consisted  his  analogy  with  the  Greeks.  The  young  Macedo- 
nian prince  had  nothing  of  that  sense  of  correlative  right  and  obliga- 
tion which  characterized  the  free  Greeks  of  the  city  community. 
But  he  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  the  heroic  Greeks,  his 
warlike  ancestors  in  legend,  Achilles  and  Neoptolemus,  and  others 
of  that  iEakid  race,  unparalleled  in  the  attributes  of  force — a  man  of 
violent  impulse  in  all  directions,  sometimes  generous,  often  vindic- 
tive— ardent  in  his  individual  affections  both  of  love  and  hatred,  but 
devoured  especially  by  an  inextinguishable  pugnacity,  appetite  for 
conquest,  and  thirst  for  establishing  at  all  cost  his  superiority  of 
force  over  others — "Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat  armis" — 
taking  pride,  not  simply  in  victorious  generalship  and  direction  of 
the  arms  of  soldiers,  but  also  in  the  personal  forwardness  of  an 
Homeric  chief,  the  foremost  to  encounter  both  danger  and  hardship. 
To  dispositions  resembling  those  of  Achilles,  Alexander  indeed  added 
one  attribute  of  a  far  higher  order.  As  a  general,  he  surpassed  his 
age  in  provident  and  even  long-sighted  combinations.  With  all  his 
exuberant  courage  and  sanguine  temper,  nothing  was  ever  omitted 
in  the  way  of  systematic  military  precaution.  Thus  much  he  bor- 
rowed, though  with  many  improvements  of  his  own,  from  Grecian 
intelligence  as  applied  to  soldiership.  But  the  character  and  dispo- 
sitions, which  he  took  with  him  to  Asia,  had  the  features,  both 
striking  and  repulsive,  of  Achilles,  rather  than  those  of  Agesilaus  or 
Epaminondas. 

The  army,  when  reviewed  on  the  Asiatic  shore  after  its  crossing, 
presented  a  total  of  30,000  infantry,  and  4,500  cavalry,  thus  distrib- 
uted:— 

Infantry. 

Macedonian  phalanx  and  hypaspists 12,000 

Allies 7,000 

Mercenaries 5,000 

Under  the  command  of  Parmenio 24,000 

Odiyssians,  Triballi  (both  Thracians),  and  Illyrians 5,000 

Agnanes  and  archers ^ 1,000 

Total  Infantry 30,000 
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Cavalry. 

Macedonian  heavy— under  Philotas  son  of  Parraemo 1,600        . 

Thessalian  (also  heavy)— under  Kallas 1,500 

Miscellaneous  Grecian — under  Erigyius 600 

Thracian  and  Paeonian  (light)— under  Kassander 900 

Total  Cavalry 4,500 

Such  seems  the  most  trustworthy  enumeration  of  Alexander's  first 
invading  army.  There  were  however  other  accounts,  the  highest  of 
which  stated  as  much  as  43,000  infantry  with  4,000  cavalry.  Besides 
these  troops,  also,  there  must  have  been  an  effective  train  of  projec- 
tile machines  and  engines,  for  battles  and  sieges,  which  we  shall 
soon  find  in  operation.  As  to  money,  the  military  chest  of  Alex- 
ander, exhausted  in  part  by  profuse  donatives  to  his  Macedonian 
officers,  was  as  poorly  furnished  as  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on 
first  entering  Italy  for  his  brilliant  campaign  of  1796.  According  to 
Aristobulus,  he  had  with  him  only  seventy  talents;  according  to 
another  authority,  no  more  than  the  means  of  maintaining  his  army 
for  thirty  days.  Nor  had  he  even  been  able  to  bring  together  his 
auxiliaries,  or  complete  the  outfit  of  his  army,  without  incurring  a 
debt  of  800  talents,  in  addition  to  that  of  500  talents  contracted  by 
his  father  Philip.  Though  Plutarch  wonders  at  the  smallness  of  the 
force  with  which  Alexander  contemplated  the  execution  of  such 
great  projects,  yet  the  fact  is,  that  in  infantry  he  was  far  above  any 
force  which  the  Persians  had  to  oppose  him ;  not  to  speak  of  com- 
parative discipline  and  organization,  surpassing  even  that  of  the 
Grecian  mercenaries,  who  formed  the  only  good  infantry  in  the 
Persian  service;  while  his  cavalry,  though  inferior  as  to  number, 
was  superior  in  quality  and  in  the  shock  of  close  combat. 

Most  of  the  officers  exercising  important  command  in  Alexan- 
der's army  were  native  Macedonians.  His  intimate  personal  friend 
Hephsestion,  as  well  as  his  body-guards  Leonnatus  and  Lysimachus, 
were  natives  of  Pella:  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  Pithon,  were 
Eordians  from  Upper  Macedonia;  Kraterus  and  Perdikkas,  from  the 
district  of  Upper  Macedonia;  called  Orestis;  Antipater  with  his  son 
Kassander,  Kleitus  son  of  Dropides,  Parmenio  with  his  two  sons 
Philotas  and  Nikanor,  Seleukus,  Kcenus,  Amyntas,  Philippus  (these 
two  last  names  were  borne  by  more  than  one  person),  Antigonus, 
Neoptolcmus,  Meleager,  Peukestes,  etc.,  all  these  seem  to  have  been 
native  Macedonians.  All  or  most  of  them  had  been  trained  to  war, 
under  Philip,  in  whose  service  Parmenio  and  Antipater  especially, 
had  occupied  a  high  rank. 

Of  the  many  Greeks  in  Alexander's  service,  we  hear  of  few  in 
important  station.  Medius,  a  Thessalian  from  Larissa,  was  among 
his  familiar  companions;  but  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  all 
was  Eumenes,  a  native  of  Kardia  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  Eu- 
meues,  combining  an  excellent  Grecian  education  with  bodily  activ- 
ity and  enterprise,  had  attracted  when  a  young  man  the  notice  of 
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Philip,  and  had  been  appointed  as  his  secretary.  After  discharging 
these  duties  for  seven  years  until  the  death  of  Philip,  he  was  con- 
tinued by  Alexander  in  the  post  of  chief  secretary  during  the  whole 
of  that  king's  life.  He  conducted  most  of  Alexander's  correspond- 
ence, and  the  daily  record  of  his  proceedings,  which  was  kept  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Royal  Ephemerides.  But  though  his  special 
duties  were  thus  of  a  civil  character,  he  was  not  less  eminent  as  an 
officer  in  the  field.  Occasionally  intrusted  with  high  military  com- 
mand, he  received  from  Alexander  signal  recompenses  and  tokens  of 
esteem.  In  spite  of  these  great  qualities — or  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  them — he  was  the  object  of  marked  jealousy  and  dislike  on  the 
part  of  the  Macedonians — from  Hephaestion  the  friend,  and  Neop- 
tolemus  the  chief  armor-bearer  of  Alexander,  down  to  the  principal 
soldiers  of  the  phalanx.  Neoptolemus  despised  Eumenes  as  an  un 
warlike  penman.  The  contemptuous  pride  with  which  Macedonians 
had  now  come  to  look  down  on  Greeks,  is  a  notable  characteristic  of 
the  victorious  army  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  a  new  feature  in  his- 
tory; retorting  the  ancient  Hellenic  sentiment,  in  which  Demosthe- 
nes, a  few  years  before,  had  indulged  toward  the  Macedonians. 

Though  Alexander  had  been  allowed  to  land  in  Asia  unopposed, 
an  army  was  already  assembled  under  the  Persian  satraps  within  a 
few  days'  march  of  Abydos.  Since  the  recon  quest  of  Egypt  and 
Phenicia,  about  eight  or  nine  years  before,  by  the  Persian  king 
Ochus,  the  power  of  that  empire  had  been  restored  to  a  point  equal 
to  any  anterior  epoch  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece.  The 
Persian  successes  in  Egypt  had  been  achieved  mainly  by  the  arms  of 
Greek  mercenaries,  under  the  conduct  and  through  the  craft  of  the 
Rhodian  general  Mentor ;  who,  being  seconded  by  the  preponderant 
influence  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  confidential  minister  of  Ochus,  ob- 
tained not  only  ample  presents,  but  also  the  appointment  of  military 
commander  on  the  Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic  sea-board.  He  pro- 
cured the  recall  of  his  brother  Memnon,  who  with  his  brother-in-law 
Artabazus  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Asia  from  unsuccessful  revolt 
against  the  Persians,  and  had  found  shelter  with  Philip.  He  further 
subdued,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  various  Greek  and  Asiatic  chieftains 
on  the  Asiatic  coast;  among  them  the  distinguished  Hermeias.  friend 
of  Aristotle,  and  master  of  the  strong  post  of  Atarneus.  These  suc- 
cesses of  Mentor  seem  to  have  occurred  about  343  B.C.  He,  and 
his  brother  Memnon  after  him,  upheld  vigorously  the  authority  of 
the  Persian  king  in  the  regions  near  the  Hellespont.  It  was  prob- 
ably by  them  that  troops  were  sent  across  the  strait  both  to  rescue 
the  besieged  town  of  Perinthus  from  Philip,  and  to  act  against  that 
prince  in  other  parts  of  Thrace ;  that  an  Asiatic  chief,  who  was  in- 
triguing to  facilitate  Philip's  intended  invasion  of  Asia,  was  seized 
and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Persian  court;  and  that  envoys  from  Athens, 
soliciting  aid  against  Philip,  were  forwarded  to  the  same  place. 

Ochus,  though  successful  in  regaining  the  full  extent  of  Persian 
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dominion,  was  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  who  shed  by  wholesale  the  blood 
of  his  family  and  courtiers.  About  the  year  338  B.C.,  he  died  poi- 
soned by  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  who  placed  upon  the  throne  Arses,  one 
of  the  king's  sons,  killing  all  the  rest.  After  two  years,  however, 
Bagoas  conceived  mistrust  of  Arses,  and  put  him  to  death  also, 
together  with  all  his  children:  thus  leaving  no  direct  descendant  of 
the  regal  family  alive.  He  then  exalted  to  the  throne  one  of  his 
friends  named  Darius  Codomannus  (descended  from  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon),  who  had  acquired  glory,  in  a 
recent  war  against  the  Kadusians,  by  killing  in  single  combat  a 
formidable  champion  of  the  enemy's  army.  Presently,  however, 
Bagoas  attempted  to  poison  Darius  also;  but  the  latter,  detecting  the 
snare,  forced  him  to  drink  the  deadly  draught  himself.  In  spite  of 
such  murders  and  change  in  the  line  of  succession,  which  Alexander 
afterward  reproached  to  Darius,  the  authority  of  Darius  seems  to 
have  been  recognized,  without  any  material  opposition,  throughout 
all  the  Persian  empire. 

Succeeding  to  the  throne  in  the  early  part  of  B.C.  336,  when 
Philip  was  organizing  the  projected  invasion  of  Persia,  and  when  the 
first  Macedonian  division  under  Parmenio  and  Attalus  was  already 
making  war  in  Asia,  Darius  prepared  measures  of  defense  at  home, 
and  tried  to  encourage  anti-Macedonian  movements  in  Greece.  On 
the  assassination  of  Philip  by  Pausanias,  the  Persian  king  publicly 
proclaimed  himself  (probably  untruly)  as  having  instigated  the  deed, 
and  alluded  in  contemptuous  terms  to  the  youthful  Alexander.  Con- 
ceiving the  danger  from  Macedonia  to  be  passed,  he  imprudently 
slackened  his  efforts  and  withheld  his  supplies  during  the  first 
months  of  Alexander's  reign,  when  the  latter  might  have  been  seri- 
ously embarrassed  in  Greece  and  in  Europe  by  the  effective  employ- 
ment of  Persian  ships  and  money.  But  the  recent  successes  of 
Alexander  in  Thrace,  Illyria,  and  Bceotia  satisfied  Darius  that  the 
danger  was  not  passed,  so  that  he  resumed  his  preparations  for  de- 
fense. The  Phenician  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped;  the  satraps 
in  Phrygia  and  Lydia  got  together  a  considerable  force,  consisting  in 
part  of  Grecian  mercenaries;  while  Memnon,  on  the  sea-board,  was 
furnished  with  the  means  of  taking  5,000  of  these  mercenaries  under 
his  separate  command. 

We  cannot  trace  with  any  exactness  the  course  of  these  events 
during  the  nineteen  months  between  Alexander's  accession  and  his 
landing  in  Asia  (August  336  B.C.  to  March  or  April  334  B.C.).  We 
learn  generally  that  Memnon  was  active  and  even  aggressive  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  the  .zEgean.  Marching  northward  from  his  own 
territory  (the  region  of  Assus  or  Atarneus  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium)  across  the  range  of  Mount  Ida,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
the  town  of  Kyzikus  on  the  Propontis.  He  failed,  however,  though 
only  by  a  little,  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  it,  and  was  forced  to  con- 
tent  himself  with  a  rich  booty  from  the  district  around.     The  Mace* 
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donian  generals  Parmenio  and  Kallas  had  crossed  into  Asia  with 
bodies  of  troops.  Parmenio,  acting  in  Mote,  took  Grynmm bu ;  was 
compelled  by  Memnon  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pitane ■  whileKallaa, 
in  the  Troad,  was  attacked,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 

We^hus  see  that  during  the  season  preceding  the  landing  of  Alex- 
ander,  the  Persians  were  in  considerable  force,  and  Memnon  both 
active  and  successful  even  against  the  Macedonian  generals  on  the 
region  north-east  of  the  iEgean.     This  may  help  to  explain  that  fatal 
imprudence,  whereby  the   Persians  permitted   A lexander  to  carry 
over  without  opposition  his  grand  army  into  Asia,  ^e  spnngol 
834  b  c      They  possessed  ample  means  of  guarding  the  Hellespont 
had  they  chosen  to  bring  up  their  fleet,  which  comprising  as  it  did 
the  force  of  the  Phenician  towns,  was  decidedly  superior  to  any 
naval  armament  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander.    The  Persian^ flee  actu- 
ally came  into  the  JSgean  a  few  weeks   afterward.      Now  Alexan 
&  deigns,  preparations,  and  even  intended  time .of.  march,  mu* 
have  been  well  known  not  merely  to  Memnon,  but  to  the  Persian 
satraps in  Ilia  Minor,  who  hadg'ot  together  troops  tooppoaehim^ 
These  satraps  unfortunately  supposed  themselves  tobe  a .match ^ior 
him  in  the  field,  disregarding  the  pronounced  opinion  of  Memnon to 
the  contrary,  and  even  overruling  his  prudent  advice  by  mistrustlui 
and  calumnious  imputations.  *nr.na  wo« 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  landing,  a  powerful  Peroan  force  was 
already  assembled  near  Zeleia.in  the  Hellespomme  ^ry^a^under 
command  of  Arsites  the  Phrygian  satrap  supported  kyseveral _other 
leading  Persians-Spithridates  (satrap  of.  hjdm  a£d  *oma>'  Ph^"L 
kes,  Atizyes,  Mithridates,  Rheomithres,  Niphates  Petmes,  c^Forty 
of  these  men  were  of  high  rank  (denominated  kinsmen  of  Sarins), 
and  distinguished  for  personal  valor  J^  ^\^Tmlalian! 
army  consisted  of  cavalry,  including  Medes,  Baktrians  H^nians, 
Kappadokians,  Paphlagonians,  etc.  In  cavalrj r  they  ^fj^ 
numbered  Alexander;  but  their  infantry  was  ^  ™^ 
hov  oomnosed  however  in  large  proportion,  of  Grecian  mercenaries. 
The  PeTanlolLl  is'given  by^A^n  as  20  000  cavalry and  nearly 
20,000  mercenary  foot;  by  Diodorus  as  10,000  ^4^^%???™ 
fantry  •  by  Justin  even  at  600,000.  The  numbers  of  Aman  are  fliemore 
credible  in  those  of  Diodorus  the  total  of  infantry  is  certainly  much 
above  the  truth— that  of  cavalry  probably  below  it  M^^an 

Memnon,  who  was  present  with  his  sons  and  with  his  own  division, 
earSyoissnaded  the  Persian  leaders  from  hazarding  a ba i  tie Re- 
minding them  that  the  Macedonians  w?re  not  only  mnchs^norm 
infantry,  but  also  encouraged  by  the  leadership  of  gander-he 
enforced  the  necessity  of  employing  their  numerous  cavalry  to  de- 
stroy the  forage  and  provisions,  and  if  necessary,  even  towns  them- 
felvL-in  order  to  render  any  considerable  advance  of  the  invading 
forc^  impractLble.     While"  keeping  strictly  on  the  defensive  m 
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Asia,  lie  recommended  that  aggressive  war  should  be  carried  into 
Macedonia;  that  the  fleet  should  be  brought  up,  a  powerful  land- 
force  put  aboard,  and  strenuous  efforts  made,  not  only  to  attack  the 
vulnerable  points  of  Alexander  at  home,  but  also  to  encourage  active 
hostility  against  him  from  the  Greeks  and  other  neighbors. 

Had  his  plan  been  energetically  executed  by  Persian  arms  and 
money,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Antipater  in  Macedonia  would 
speedily  have  found  himself  pressed  by  serious  dangers  and  embar- 
rassments, and  that  Alexander  would  have  been  forced  to  come  back 
and  protect  his  own  dominions;  perhaps  prevented  by  the  Persian 
fleet  from  bringing  back  his  whole  army.  At  any  rate,  his  schemes 
of  Asiatic  invasion  must  for  the  time  have  been  suspended.  But  he 
was  rescued  from  this  dilemma  by  the  ignorance,  pride,  and  pecuni- 
ary interests  of  the  Persian  leaders.  Unable  to  appreciate  Alexan- 
der's military  superiority,  and  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  their 
own  personal  bravery,  they  repudiated  the  proposition  of  retreat  as 
dishonorable,  insinuating  that  Memnon  desired  to  prolong  the  war 
in  order  to  exalt  his  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Darius.  This 
sentiment  of  military  dignity  was  further  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Persian  military  leaders,  deriving  all  their  revenues  from 
the  land,  would  have  been  impoverished  by  destroying  the  landed 
produce.  Arsites,  in  whose  territory  the  army  stood,  and  upon 
whom  the  scheme  would  first  take  effect,  haughtily  announced  that 
he  would  not  permit  a  single  house  in  it  to  be  burned.  Occupying 
the  same  satrapy  as  Pharnabazus  had  possessed  sixty  years  before,  he 
felt  that  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  Pharnabazus 
under  the  pressure  of  Agesilaus — "  of  not  being  able  to  procure  a  din- 
ner in  his  own  country."  The  proposition  of  Memnon  was  rejected, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  Alexander  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Granikus. 

This  unimportant  stream,  commemorated  in  the  Ihad,  and  immor- 
talized by  its  association  with  the  name  of  Alexander,  takes  its  rise 
from  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Ida,  near  Skepsis,  and  flows  north- 
ward into  the  Propontis,  which  it  reaches  at  a  point  somewhat  east 
of  the  Greek  town  of  Parium.  It  is  of  no  great  depth;  near  the  point 
where  the  Persians  encamped,  it  seems  to  have  been  fordabie  in 
many  places;  but  its  right  bank  was  somewhat  high  and  steep,  thus 
offering  obstruction  to  an  enemy's  attack.  The  Persians,  marching 
forward  from  Zeleia,  took  up  a  position  near  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Granikus,  where  the  last  declivities  of  Mount  Ida  descend  into  tho 
plain  of  Adrasteia,  a  Greek  city,  situated  between  Priapus  and 
Parium. 

Meanwhile  Alexander  marched  onward  toward  this  position,  from 
Arisbe  (where  he  had  reviewed  his  army) — on  the  first  day  to  Per- 
kote,  on  the  second  to  the  river  Praktius,  on  the  third  to  Hermotus; 
receiving  on  his  way  the  ^spontaneous  surrender  of  the  town  of  Pria- 
pus.    Aware  that  the  enemy  ^&&  aoI  far  distant,  he  threw  out  in  ad- 
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vance  a  body  of  scouts  under  Amyntas,  consisting  of  four  squad- 
rons of  light  cavalry  and  one  of  the  heavy  Macedonian  (Companion) 
cavalry.  From  Hermotus  (the  fourth  day  from  Arisbe)  he  marched 
toward  the  Granikus,  in  careful  order,  with  his  main  phalanx  in 
double  tiles,  his  cavalry  on  each  wing,  and  the  baggage  in  the  rear. 
On  approaching  the  river,  he  made  his  dispositions  for  immediate 
attack,  though  Parmenio  advised  waiting  until  the  next  morning. 
Knowing  well,  like  Memnon  on  the  othe'r  side,  that  the  chances  of  a 
pitched  battle  were  all  against  the  Persians,  he  resolved  to  leave  them 
no  opportunity  of  decamping  during  the  night. 

In  Alexander's  array,  the  phalanx  or  heavy  infantry  formed  the 
central  body.  The  six  Taxeis  or  divisions,  of  which  it  consisted, 
were  commanded  (reckoning  from  right  to  left)  by  Perdikkas,  Koenus, 
Amyntas  son  of  Andromenes,  Philippus,  Meleager,  and  Kraterus. 
Immediately  on  the  right  of  the  phalanx,  were  the  hypaspistae,  or 
light  infantry,  under  Nikanor  son  of  Parmenio — then  the  light  horse 
or  lancers,  the  Pseonians,  and  the  Apolloniate  squadron  of  Compan- 
ion cavalry  commanded  by  the  Ilarch  Sokrates,  all  under  Amyntas 
son  of  Arrhibaeus — lastly  the  full  body  of  Companion  cavalry,  the 
bowmen  and  the  Agrianian  darters,  all  under  Philotas  (son  of  Par- 
menio), whose  division  formed  the  extreme  right.  The  left  flank  of 
the  phalanx  was  in  like  manner  protected  by  three  distinct  divisions 
of  cavalry  or  lighter  troops — first,  by  the  Thracians,  under  Agathon 
— next,  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  under  Philippus,  son  of  Menelaus 
— lastly,  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  under  Kallas,  whose  division 
formed  the  extreme  left.  Alexander  himself  took  the  command  of 
the  right,  giving  that  of  the  left  to  Parmenio ;  by  right  and  left  are 
meant  the  two  halves  of  the  army,  each  of  them  including  three  Tax- 
eis or  divisions  of  the  phalanx  with  the  cavalry  on  its  flank — for  there 
was  no  recognized  center  under  a  distinct  command.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Granikus,  the  Persian  cavalry  lined  the  bank.  The  Medes 
and  Baktrians  were  on  their  right,  under  Rheomithres — the  Paphla- 
gonians  and  Hyrkanians  in  the  center,  under  Arsites  and  Spithridates 
— on  the  left  were  Memnon  and  Arsamenes  with  their  divisions.  The 
Persian  infantry,  both  Asiatic  and  Grecian,  were  kept  back  in  re- 
serve ;  the  cavalry  alone  being  relied  upon  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  river. 

In  this  array,  both  parties  remained  for  some  time,  watching  each 
other  in  anxious  silence.  There  being  no  firing  or  smoke,  as  with 
modern  armies,  all  the  details  on  each  side  were  clearly  visible  to  the 
other;  so  that  the  Persians  easily  recognized  Alexander  himself  on 
the  Macedonian  right  from  the  splendor  of  his  armor  and  military 
costume,  as  well  as  from  the  respectful  demeanor  of  those  around 
him.  Their  principal  leaders  accordingly  thronged  to  their  own  left, 
which  they  re-enforced  with  the  main  strength  of  their  cavalry,  in 
order  to  oppose  him  personally.  Presently  he  addressed  a  few  words 
of  encouragement  to  the  troops,  and  gave  the  order  for  advance.    He 
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directed  the  first  attack  to  be  made  by  the  squadron  of  Companion- 
cavalry  whose  turn  it  was  on  that  day  to  take  the  lead — (the  squad- 
rons of  Apollonia,  of  which  Sokrates  was  captain — commanded  on 
this  day  by  Ptolemseus  son  of  Philippus)  supported  by  the  light  horse 
or  Lancers,  the  Pseonian  darters  (infantry),  and  one  division  of  regu- 
larly armed  infantry,  seemingly  hypaspistoe.  He  then  himself  en- 
tered the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  right  half  of  the  army,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  which  advanced  under  sound  of  trumpets  and  with  the 
usual  war-shouts.  As  the  occasional  depths  of  water  prevented  a 
straightforward  march  with  one  uniform  line,  the  Macedonians 
slanted  their  course  suitably  to  the  fordable  spaces;  keeping  their 
front  extended  so  as  to  approach  the  opposite  bank  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  line,  and  not  in  separate  columns  with  flanks  exposed  to  the  Per- 
sian cavalry.  Not  merely  the  right  under  Alexander,  but  also  the 
left  under  Parmenio,  advanced  and  crossed  in  the  same  movement 
and  under  the  like  precautions. 

The  foremost  detachment  under  Ptolemy  and  Amyntas,  on  reach- 
ing the  opposite  bank,  encountered  a  strenuous  resistance,  concen- 
trated as  it  was  here  upon  one  point.  They  found  Memnon  and  his 
sons  with  the  best  of  the  Persian  cavalry  immediately  in  their  front ; 
some  on  the  summit  of  the  bank,  from  whence  they  hurled  down 
their  javelins — others  down  at  the  water's  edge,  so  as  to  come  to 
closer  quarters.  The  Macedonians  tried  every  effort  to  make  good 
their  landing,  and  push  their  way  by  main  force  through  the  Persian 
horse,  but  in  vain.  Having  both  lower  ground  and  insecure  footing, 
they  could  make  no  impression,  but  were  thrust  back  with  some  loss, 
and  retired  upon  the  main  body  which  Alexander  was  now  bringing 
across.  On  his  approaching  the  shore,  the  same  struggle  was  re- 
newed around  his  person  with  increased  fervor  on  both  sides.  He 
was  himself  among  the  foremost,  and  all  near  him  were  animated  by 
his  example.  The  horsemen  on  both  sides  became  jammed  together, 
and  the  contest  was  one  of  physical  force  and  pressure  by  man  and 
horse ;  but  the  Macedonians  had  a  great  advantage  in  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  strong  close-fighting  pike,  while  the  Persian 
weapon  was  the  missile  javelin.  At  length  the  resistance  was  sur- 
mounted, and  Alexander,  with  those  around  him,  gradually  thrust^ 
ing  back  the  defenders,  made  good  their  way  up  the  high  bank  to  the 
level  ground.  At  other  points  the  resistance  was  not  equally  vigor- 
ous. The  left  and  center  of  the  Macedonians,  crossing  at  the  same 
time  on  all  practicable  spaces  along  the  whole  line,  overpowered  the 
Persians  stationed  on  the  slope,  and  got  up  to  the  level  ground  with 
comparative  facility.  Indeed  no  cavalry  could  possibly  stand  on  the 
bank  to  offer  opposition  to  the  phalanx  with  its  array  of  long  pikes, 
wherever  this  could  reach  the  ascent  in  any  continuous  front.  The 
easy  crossing  of  the  Macedonians  at  other  points  helped  to  constrain 
those  Persians,  who  were  contending  with  Alexander  himself  on  the 
slope,  to  recede  to  the  level  ground  above. 
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Here  again,  as  at  the  water's  edge,  Alexander  was  foremost  in  per- 
sonal conflict.  His  pike  having  been  broken,  he  turned  to  a  soldiei 
near  him — Aretis,  one  of  the  horseguards  who  generally  aided  him 
in  mounting  his  horse — and  asked  for  another.  But  this  man,  having 
broken  his  pike  also,  showed  the  fragment  to  Alexander,  requesting 
him  to  ask  some  one  else;  upon  which  the  Corinthian  Demaratus,  one 
of  the  Companion-cavalry  close  at  hand,  gave  him  bis  weapon  instead. 
Thus  armed  anew,  Alexander  spurred  his  horse  forward  against 
Mithridates  (son-in-law  of  Darius),  wh6  was  bringing  up  a  column  of 
cavalry  to  attack  him,  but  was  himself  considerably  in  advance  of  it. 
Alexander  thrust  his  pike  into  the  face  of  Mithridates,  and  laid  him 
prostrate  on  the  ground;  he  then  turned  to  another  Of  the  Persian 
leaders,  Rhcesakes,  who  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his 
scimitar,  knocked  off  a  portion  of  his  helmet,  but  did  not  penetrate 
beyond.  Alexander  avenged  this  blow  by  thrusting  Rhcesakes 
through  the  body  with  his  pike.  Meanwhile  a  third  Persian  leader, 
Spithridates,  was  actually  close  behind  Alexander,  with  hand  and 
scimitar  uplifted  to  cut  him  down.  At  this  critical  moment,  Kleitus 
son  of  Dropides — one  of  the  ancient  officers  of  Philip,  high  in  the 
Macedonian  service — struck  with  full  force  at  the  uplifted  arm  of 
Spithridates  and  severed  it  from  the  body,  thus  preserving  Alexan- 
der's life.  Other  leading  Persians,  kinsmen  of  Spithridates,  rushed 
desperately  on  Alexander,  who  received  many  blows  on  his  armor, 
and  was  in  much  danger.  But  the  efforts  of  his  companions  near 
were  redoubled,  both  to  defend  his  person  and  to  second  his  adven- 
turous daring.  It  was  on  that  point  that  the  Persian  cavalry  was 
first  broken.  On  the  left  of  the  Macedonian  line,  the  Thessalian  cav- 
alry also  fought  with  vigor  and  success;  and  the  light-armed  foot,  in- 
termingled with  Alexander's  cavalry  generally,  did  great  damage  to 
the  enemy.  The  rout  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  once  begun,  speedily 
became  general.  They  fled  in  all  directions,  pursued  by  the  Mace- 
donians. 

But  Alexander  and  his  officers  soon  checked  this  ardor  of  pursuit, 
calling  back  their  cavalry  to  complete  his  victory.  The  Persian  in- 
fantry, Asiatics  as  well  as  Greeks,  had  remained  without  movement 
or  orders,  looking  on  the  cavalry  battle  which  had  just  disastrously 
terminated.  To  them  Alexander  immediately  turned  his  attention. 
He  brought  up  his  phalanx  and  hypaspistas  to  attack  them  in  front, 
while  his  cavalry  assailed  on  all  sides  their  unprotected  flanks  and 
rear;  he  himself  charged  with  the  cavalry,  and  had  a  horse  killed 
under  him.  His  infantry  alone  was  more  numerous  than  they,  so 
that  against  such  odds  the  result  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  The 
greater  part  of  these  mercenaries,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  were  cut  • 
to  pieces  on  the  field.  We  are  told  that  none  escaped,  except  2,000 
made  prisoners,  and  some  who  remained  concealed  in  the  field  among 
the  dead  bodies. 

In  this  complete  and  signal  defeat,  the  loss  of  the  Persian  cavalry 
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was  not  very  serious  in  mere  number — for  only  1000  of  them  were 
slain.  But  the  slaughter  of  the  leading  Persians,  who  had  exposed 
themselves  with  extreme  bravery  in  the  personal  conflict  against  Al- 
exander, was  terrible.  There  were  slain  not  only  Mithridates,  Khce- 
sakes,  Spithridates,  whose  names  have  been  already  mentioned, — but 
also  Pharnakes,  brother-in-law  of  Darius,  Mithrobarzanes  satrap  of 
Kappadokia,  Atizyes,  Nipkates,  Petines  and  others  ;  all  Persians  of 
rank  and  consequence.  Arsites,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  whose  rash- 
ness had  mainly  caused  the  rejection  of  Memnon's  advice,  escaped 
from  the  field,  but  died  shortly  afterward  by  his  own  hand,  from 
anguish  and  humiliation.  The  Persian  or  Perso- Grecian  infantry, 
though  probably  more  of  them  individually  escaped  than  is  implied 
in  Arrian's  account,  was  as  a  body  irretrievably  ruined.  No  force 
was  either  left  in  the  field,  or  could  be  afterward  re-assembled  m 
Asia  Minor. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  very  small. 
Twenty-five  of  the  Companion -cavalry,  belonging  to  the  division 
under  Ptolemy  and  Amyntas,  were  slain  in  the  first  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  river.  Of  the  other  cavalry,  sixty  in  all  were  slain  ; 
of  the  infantry,  thirty.  This  is  given  to  us  as  the  entire  loss  on  the 
side  of  Alexander.  It  is  only  the  number  of  killed  ;  that  of  the 
wounded  is  not  stated  ;  but  assuming  it  to  be  ten  times  the  number 
of  killed,  the  total  of  both  together  will  be  126o.  If  this  be  correct, 
the  resistance  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  except  near  that  point  where 
Alexander  himself  and  the  Persian  chiefs  came  into  conflict,  cannot 
have  been  either  serious  or  long  protracted.  But  when  we  add 
further  the  contest  with  the  infantry,  the  smallncss  of  the  total  as- 
signed for  Macedonian  killed  and  wounded  will  appear  still  more 
surprising.  The  total  of  the  Persian  infantry  is  stated  at  nearly 
20,000,  most  part  of  them  Greek  mercenaries.  Of  these  only  2,000 
were  made  prisoners  ;  nearly  all  the  rest  (according  to  Arrian)  were 
slain.  Now  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  well  armed,  and  not  likely 
to  let  themselves  be  slain  with  impunity;  moreover  Plutarch  ex- 
pressly affirms  that  they  resisted  with  desperate  valor,  and  that 
most  of  the  Macedonian  loss  was  incurred  in  the  conflict  against 
them.  It  is  not  easy  therefore  to  comprehend  how  the  total  number 
of  slain  can  be  brought  within  the  statement  of  Arrian. 

After  the  victory,  Alexander  manifested  the  greatest  solicitude  for 
his  wounded  soldiers,  whom  he  visited  and  consoled  in  person.  Of 
the  twenty-five  Companions  slain,  he  caused  brazen  statues,  by  Ly- 
sippus,  to  be  erected  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  where  they  were  still 
standing  in  the  time  of  Arrian.  To  the  surviving  relatives  of  all  the 
slain  he  also  granted  immunity  from  taxation  and  from  personal  ser- 
vice. The  dead  bodies  were  honorably  buried,  those  of  the  enemy 
as  well  as  of  his  own  soldiers.  The  two  thousand  Greeks  in  the 
Persian  service  who  had  become  his  prisoners,  were  put  in  chains, 
and  transported  to  Macedonia  there  to  work  as  slaves  ;  to  which 
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treatment  Alexander  condemned  them  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
taken  arms  on  behalf  of  the  foreigner  against  Greece,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  general  vote  passed  by  the  synod  at  Corinth.  At  the 
same  time,  he  sent  to  Athens  three  hundred  panoplies  selected  from 
the  spoil,  to  be  dedicated  to  Athene  in  the  acropolis  with  this  inscrip- 
tion— "Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks  except  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  (present  these  offerings),  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  foreigners 
inhabiting  Asia."  Though  the  vote  to  which  Alexander  appealed 
represented  no  existing  Grecian  aspiration,  and  granted  only  a  sanc- 
tion which  could  not  be  safely  refused,  yet  he  found  satisfaction  in 
clothing  his  own  self -aggrandizing  impulse  under  the  name  of  a  sup- 
posed Pan-Hellenic  purpose  :  which  was  at  the  same  time  useful  as 
strengthening  his  hold  upon  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  only  persons 
competent,  either  as  officers  or  soldiers,  to  uphold  the  Persian  empire 
against  him.  His  conquests  were  the  extinction  of  genuine  Hellen- 
ism, though  they  diffused  an  exterior  varnish  of  it,  and  especially  the 
Greek  language,  over  much  of  the  Oriental  world.  True  Grecian  in- 
terests lay  more  on  the  side  of  Darius  than  of  Alexander. 

The  battle  of  the  Granikus,  brought  on  by  Arsites  and  the  other 
satraps  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Memnon,  was  moreover  so  unskill- 
fully  fought  by  them,  that  the  gallantry  of  their  infantry,  the  most 
formidable  corps  of  Greeks  that  had  ever  been  in  the  Persian  ser- 
vice, was  rendered  of  little  use.  The  battle,  properly  speaking,  was 
fought  only  by  the  Persian  cavalry;  the  infantry  was  left  to  be  sur- 
rounded and  destroyed  afterward. 

No  victory  could  be  more  decisive  or  terror-striking  than  that  of 
Alexander.  There  remained  no  force  in  the  field  to  oppose  him. 
The  impression  made  by  so  great  a  publie  catastrophe  was  enhanced 
by  two  accompanying  circumstances;  first,  by  the  number  of  Per- 
siau  grandees  who  perished,  realizing  almost  the  wailings  of  Atosa, 
Xerxes,  and  the  Chorus,  in  the  Persse  of  iEschylus,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis — next,  by  the  chivalrous  and  successful  prowess  of  Alexander 
himself,  who,  emulating  the  Homeric  Achilles,  not  only  rushed  fore- 
most into  the  melee,  but  killed  two  of  these  grandees  with  his  own 
hand.  Such  exploits,  impressive  even  when  we  read  of  them  now, 
must  at  the  moment  when  they  occurred  have  acted  most  power- 
fully upon  the  imagination  of  contemporaries. 

Several  of  the  neighboring  Mysian  mountaineers,  though  mutinous 
subjects  toward  Persia,  came  down  to  make  submission  to  him,  and 
were  permitted  to  occupy  their  lands  under  the  same  tribute  as  they 
had  paid  before.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  Grecian  city  of 
Zeleia,  whose  troops  had  served  with  the  Persians,  surrendered  and 
obtained  their  pardon;  Alexander  admitting  the  plea  that  they  had 
served  only  under  constraint.  He  then  sent  Parmenio  to  attack 
Daskylium,  the  stronghold  and  chief  residence  of  the  satrap  of  Phry- 
gia.  Even  this  place  was  evacuated  by  the  garrison  and  surren- 
dered, doubtless  with  a  considerable  treasure  therein.    The  whole  sa- 
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trapy  of  Phrygia  thus  fell  into  Alexander's  power  and  was  appointed 
to  be  administered  by  Kallas  for  his  behalf,  levying  the  same  amount 
of  tribute  as  had  been  paid  before.  He  himself  then  marched,  with 
his  main  force,  in  a  southerly  direction  toward  Sardis — the  chief 
town  of  Lydia — and  the  main  station  of  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  citadel  of  Sardis — situated  on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock  projecting 
from  Mount  Tmolus,  fortified  by  a  triple  wall  with  an  adequate  gar- 
rison— was  accounted  impregnable,  and  at  any  rate  could  hardly 
have  been  taken  by  anything  less  than  a  long  blockade,  which  would 
have  allowed  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and  the  operations  of 
Memnon.  Yet  such  was  the  terror  which  now  accompanied  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  that  when  he  arrived  within  eight  miles  of 
Sardis,  he  met  not  only  a  deputation  of  the  chief  citizens,  but  also 
the  Persian  governor  of  the  citadel,  Mithrines.  The  town,  citadel, 
garrison,  and  treasure  were  delivered  up  to  him  without  a  blow. 
Fortunately  for  Alexander,  there  was  not  in  Asia  any  Persian  gov- 
ernor of  courage  and  fidelity  such  as  had  been  displayed  by  Mas- 
kames  and  Boges  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece.  Alexan- 
der treated  Mithrines  with  courtesy  and  honor,  granted  freedom  to 
the  Sardians  and  to  the  other  Lydians  generally,  with  the  use  of 
their  own  Lydian  laws.  The_betrayaLQf.  Sardis  by  Mithrines  was  a 
signal  good  fortune  to  Alexander.  On  going  up  to  the  citadel,  he 
contemplated  with  astonishment  its  prodigious  strength;  congratu- 
lating himself  on  so  easy  an  acquisition,  and  giving  directions,  to 
build  there  a  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  on  the  spot  where  the  old 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  had  been  situated.  He  named  Pausan- 
ias  governor  of  the  citadel,  with  a  garrison  of  Peloponnesians  from 
Argos ;  Asander,  satrap  of  the  country ;  and  Nikas,  collector  of  trib- 
ute. The  freedom  granted  to  the  Lydians,  whatever  it  may  have 
amounted  to,  did  not  exonerate  them  from  paying  the  usual  tribute. 
From  Sardis,  he  ordered  Kallas,  the  new  satrap  of  Hellespontine 
Phrygia — and  Alexander  son  of  Aeropus,  who  had  been  promoted  in 
place  of  Kallas  to  the  command  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry — to  attack 
Atarneus  and  the  district  belonging  to  Memnon,  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
opposite  Lesbos.  Meanwhile  he  himself  directed  his  march  to 
Ephesus,  which  he  reached  on  the  fourth  day.  Both  at  Ephesus 
and  at  Miletus — the  two  principal  strongholds  of  the  Persians  on  the 
coast,  as  Sardis  was  in  the  interior — the  sudden  catastrophe  at  the 
Granikus  had  struck  unspeakable  terror.  Hegesistratus,  governor 
of  the  Persian  garrison  (Greek  mercenaries)  at  Miletus,  sent  letters 
to  Alexander  offering  to  surrender  the  town  on  his  approach ;  while 
the  garrison  at  Ephesus,  with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas,  got  on 
board  two  triremes  in  the  harbor  and  fled.  It  appears  that  there  had 
been  recently  a  political  revolution  in  the  town,  conducted  by  Syr- 
phax  and  other  leaders,  who  had  established  an  oligarchical  govern- 
ment. These  men,  banishing  their  political  opponents,  had  com- 
mitted depredations  on  the  temple  of  Artemis,  overthrown  the  statue 
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of  Philip  of  Macedon  dedicated  therein,  and  destroyed  the  sepulchet 
of  Heropythus  the  liberator  in  the  agora.  Some  of  the  party,  though 
abandoned  by  their  garrison,  were  still  trying  to  invoke  aid  from 
Memmon,  who  however  was  yet  at  a  distance.  Alexander  entered 
the  town  without  resistance,  restored  the  exiles,  established  a  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  and  directed  that  the  tribute  heretofore  paid  to 
the  Persians  should  now  be  paid  to  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  Syrphax 
and  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the  temple,  from  whence  they  were 
dragged  by  the  people  and  stoned  to  dearth.  More  of  the  same  party 
would  have  been  dispatched,  had  not  the  popular  vengeance  been 
restrained  by  Alexander;  who  displayed  an  honorable  and  prudent 
moderation. 

Tims  master  of  Ephesus,  Alexander  found  himself  in  communica- 
tion  with  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Nikanor;  and  received 
propositions  of  surrender  from  the  two  neighboring  inland  cities, 
Magnesia  and  Tralleis.  To  occupy  these  cities,  he  dispatched  Par- 
menio  with  5,000  foot  (half  of  them  Macedonians)  and  200  of  the 
Companion-cavalry;  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  Antimachus  with 
an  equal  force  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  liberate  the  various  cities 
of  iEolic  and  Ionic  Greeks.  This  officer  was  instructed  to  put  down 
in  each  of  them  the  ruling  oligarchy,  which  acted  with  a  mercenary 
garrison  as  an  instrument  of  Persian  Supremacy — to  place  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  citizens — and  to  abolish  all  payment  of 
tribute.  He  himself — after  taking  part  in  a  solemn  festival  and 
procession  to  the  temple  of  Ephesian  Artemis,  with  his  whole  army 
in  battle-array — marched  southward  toward  Miletus;  his  fleet  under 
Nikanor  proceeding  thither  by  sea.  He  expected  probably  to  enter 
Miletus  with  as  little  resistance  as  Ephesus.  But  his  hopes  were  dis* 
appointed :  Hegesistratus,  commander  of  the  garrison  in  that  town, 
though  under  the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at  the  Granikus  he 
had  written  to  offer  submission,  had  now  altered  his  tone,  and  deter- 
mined to  hold  out.  The  formidable  Persian  fleet,  four  hundred  sail 
of  Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships  of  war  with  well-trained  seamen,  was 
approaching. 

This  naval  force,  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  would  have  prevented 
Alexander  from  crossing  into  Asia,  now  afforded  the  only  hope  of 
arresting  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  his  conquests.  What  steps  had 
been  taken  by  the  Persian  officers  since  the  defeat  at  the  Granikus, 
we  do  not  hear.  Many  of  them  had  fled,  along  with  Memnon,  to 
Miletus ;  and  they  were  probably  disposed,  under  the  present  des- 
perate circumstances,  to  accept  the  command  of  Memnon  as  their 
only  hope  of  safety,  though  they  had  despised  his  counsel  on  the  day 
of  the  battle.  Whether  the  towns  in  Memnon's  principality  of  Atar- 
neus  had  attempted  any  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  we  do 
not  know.  His  interests  however  were  so  closely  identified  with 
those  of  Persia,  that  he  had  sent  up  his  wife  and  children  as  host- 
ages, to  induce  Darius  to  intrust  him  with  the  supreme  conduct  of 
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the  war.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  presently  sent  down  by  that 
prince;  but  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  fleet,  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  under  the  command  of  Memnon,  who  was  however  probably 
on  board. 

It  came  too  late  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Miletus.  Three  days  before 
its  arrival,  Nikanor  the  Macedonian  admiral,  with  his  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  ships,  had  occupied  the  island  of  Lade,  which 
commanded  the  harbor  of  that  city.  Alexander  found  the  outer  por- 
tion of  Miletus  evacuated,  and  took  it  without  resistance.  He  was 
making  preparations  to  besiege  the  inner  city,  and  had  already  trans- 
ported  4,000  troops  across  to  the  island  of  Lade,  when  the  powerful 
Persian  fleet  came  in  sight,  but  found  itself  excluded  from  Miletus, 
and  obliged  to  take  moorings  under  the  neighboring  promontory  of 
Mykale.  Unwilling  to  abandon  without  a  battle  the  command  of 
the  sea,  Parmenio  advised  Alexander  to  fight  this  fleet,  offering 
himself  to  share  the  hazard  aboard.  But  Alexander  disapproved  the 
proposition,  affirming  that  his  fleet  was  inferior  not  less  in  skill  than 
in  numbers;  that  the  high  training  of  the  Macedonians  would  tell  for 
nothing  on  shipboard ;  and  that  a  naval  defeat  would  be  the  signal 
for  insurrection  in  Greece.  Besides  debating  such  prudential  reasons, 
Alexander  and  Parmenio  also  differed  about  the  religious  promise  of 
the  case.  On  the  sea-shore,  near  the  stern  of  the  Macedonian  ships, 
Parmenio  had  seen  an  eagle,  which  filled  him  with  confidence  that 
the  ships  would  prove  victorious.  But  Alexander  contended  that 
this  interpretation  was  incorrect.  Though  the  eagle  doubtless 
promised  to  him  victory,  yet  it  had  been  seen  on  land — and  there- 
fore his  victories  would  be  on  land :  hence  the  result  signified  was, 
that  he  would  overcome  the  Persian  fleet,  by  means  of  land  opera- 
tions. This  part  of  the  debate,  between  two  practical  military  men 
of  ability,  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  whole ;  illustrating  as  it 
does,  not  only  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  age,  but  also  the 
pliancy  of  the  interpretative  process,  lending  itself  equally  well  to 
inferences  totally  opposite.  The  difference  between  a  sagacious  and 
a  dull-witted  prophet,  accommodating  ambiguous  omens  to  useful  or 
mischievous  conclusions,  was  one  of  very  material  importance  in 
the  ancient  world. 

Alexander  now  prepared  vigorously  to  assault  Miletus,  repudiating 
with  disdain  an  offer  brought  to  him  by  a  Milesian  citizen  named 
Glaukippus — that  the  city  should  be  neutral  and  open  to  him  as  well 
as  to  the  Persians.  His  fleet  under  Nikanor  occupied  the  harbor, 
blocked  up  its  narrow  mouth  against  the  Persians,  and  made  threaten- 
ing demonstrations  from  the  water's  edge;  while  he  himself  brought 
up  his  battering-engines  against  the  walls,  shook  or  overthrew  them 
in  several  places,  and  then  stormed  the  city.  The  Milesians,  with 
the  Grecian  mercenary  garrison,  made  a  brave  defense,  but  were 
overpowered  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  assault.  A  large  number  of 
them  *vere  slain,  and  there  was  no  way  of  escape  except  by  jumping 
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into  little  boats,  or  swimming  off  upon  the  hollow  of  the  shield. 
Even  of  these  fugitives,  most  part  were  killed  by  the  seamen  of  the 
Macedonian  triremes;  but  a  division  of  300  Grecian  mercenaries  got 
on  to  an  isolated  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  there  pre- 
pared to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  Alexander,  as  soon  as  his  soldiers 
were  thoroughly  masters  of  the  city,  went  himself  on  shipboard  to 
attack  the  mercenaries  on  the  rock,  taking  with  him  ladders  in  order 
to  effect  a  landing  upon  it.  But  when  he  saw  that  they  were  resolved 
on  a  desperats  defense,  he  preferred  /admitting  them  to  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  received  them  into  his  own  service.  To  the  surviv- 
ing Milesian  citizens  he  granted  the  condition  of  a  free  city,  while  he 
caused  all  the  remaining  prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

The  powerful  Persian  fleet,  from  the  neighboring  promontory  of 
Mykale,  was  compelled  to  witness,  without  being  able  to  prevent,  the 
capture  of  Miletus,  and  was  presently  withdrawn  to  Halikarnassus. 
At  the  same  time  Alexander  came  to  the  resolution  of  disbanding  his 
own  fleet ;  which,  while  costing  more  than  he  could  then  afford,  was 
nevertheless  unfit  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in  open  sea.  He  calcu- 
lated that  by  concentrating  all  his  efforts  on  land  operations,  especially 
against  the  cities  on  the  coast,  he  should  exclude  the  Persian  fleet 
from  all  effective  hold  on  Asia  Minor,  and  insure  that  country  to 
himself.  He  therefore  paid  off  all  the  ships,  retaining  only  a  mod- 
erate squadron  for  the  purposes  of  transport. 

Before  this  time,  probably,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  northward  of 
Miletus — including  the  Ionic  and  iEolic  cities  and  the  principality  of 
Memnon — had  either  accepted  willingly  the  dominion  of  Alexander, 
or  had  been  reduced  by  his  detachments.  Accordingly  he  now  di- 
rected his  march  southward  of  Miletus,  toward  Karia,  and  especially 
toward  Halikarnassus,  the  principal  city  of  that  territory.  On  en- 
tering Karia,  he  was  met  by  Ada,  a  member  of  the  Karian  princely 
family,  who  tendered  to  him  her  town  of  Alinda  and  her  other  pos- 
sessions, adopting  him  as  her  son,  and  entreating  his  protection.  Not 
many  years  earlier,  under  Mausolus   and  Artemisia,  the  powerful 

?rinces  of  this  family  had  been  formidable  to  all  the  Grecian  islands, 
t  was  the  custom  of  Karia  that  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  reigning 
family  intermarried  with  each  other:  Mausolus  and  his  wife  Ar- 
temisia were  succeeded  by  Idrieus  and  his  wife  Ada,  all  four  being 
brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters  of  Hekatomnus.  On  the 
death  of  Idrieus,  his  widow  Ada  was  expelled  from  Halikarnassus 
and  other  parts  of  Karia  by  her  surviving  brother  Pixodarus; 
though  she  still  retained  some  strong  towns,  which  proved  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Pixodarus,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  leading  Per- 
sian named  Orontobates,  warmly  espoused  the  Persian  cause,  and 
made  Halikarnassus  a  capital  point  of  resistance  against  the  invader. 
But  it  was  not  by  him  alone  that  this  city  was  defended.  The 
JVrsian  fleet  had  repaired  thither  from  Miletus;  Memnon,  now  in- 
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vested  by  Darius  with  supreme  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and 
the  iEgean,  was  there  in  person.  There  was  not  only  Orontobatea 
with  many  other  Asiatics,  but  also  a  large  garrison  of  mercenary 
Greeks,  commanded  by  Ephialtes,  a  brave  Athenian  exile.  The  city, 
strong  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  with  a  surrounding  ditch  forty-five 
feet  broad  and  twenty-two  feet  deep,  had  been  still  further  strength- 
ened under  the  prolonged  superintendence  of  Memnon ;  lastly  there 
were  two  citadels,  a  fortified  harbor  with  its  entrance  fronting  the 
south,  abundant  magazines  of  arms,  and  good  provision  of  defen- 
sive engines.  The  siege  of  Halikarnassus  was  the  most  arduous  en- 
terprise which  Alexander  had  yet  undertaken.  Instead  of  attacking 
it  by  land  and  sea  at  once,  as  at  Miletus,  he  could  make  his  ap- 
proaches only  from  the  land,  while  defenders  were  powerfully  aided 
from  seaward  by  the  Persian  ships  with  their  numerous  crews. 

His  first  efforts,  directed  against  the  gate  on  the  north  or  north-east 
of  the  city,  which  led  toward  Mylasa,  were  interrupted  by  frequent 
sallies  and  discharges  from  the  engines  on  the  walls.  After  a  few 
days  thus  spent  without  much  avail,  he  passed  with  a  large  section 
of  his  army  to  the  western  side  of  the  town,  toward  the  outlying 
portion  of  the  projecting  tongue  of  land,  on  which  Halikarnassus 
and  Myndus  (the  latter  further  westward)  were  situated.  While 
making  demonstrations  on  this  side  of  Halikarnassus,  he  at  the 
same  time  attempted  a  night  attack  on  Myndus,  but  was  obliged  to 
retire  after  some  hours  of  fruitless  effort.  He  then  confined  himself 
to  the  siege  of  Halikarnassus.  His  soldiers,  protected  from  missiles 
by  movable  pent- houses  (called  Tortoises),  gradually  filled  up  the  wide 
and  deep  ditch  around  the  town,  so  as  to  open  a  level  road  for  his 
engines  (rolling  towers  of  wood)  to  come  up  close  to  the  walls.  The 
engines  being  brought  up  close,  the  work  of  demolition  was  success- 
fully prosecuted :  notwithstanding  vigorous  sallies  from  the  garrison, 
repulsed,  though  not  without  loss  and  difficulty,  by  the  Macedonians. 
Presently  the  shock  of  the  battering-engines  had  overthrown  two 
towers  of  the  city  wall,  together  with  two  intermediate  breadths  of 
wall;  and  a  third  tower  was  beginning  to  totter.  The  besieged  were 
employed  in  erecting  an  inner  wall  of  brick  to  cover  the  open  space, 
and  a  wooden  tower  of  the  great  height  of  150  feet  for  the  purpose 
of  casting  projectiles.  It  appears  that  Alexander  waited  for  the  full 
demolition  of  the  third  tower,  before  he  thought  the  breach  wide 
enough  to  be  stormed;  but  an  assault  was  prematurely  brought  on 
by  two  adventurous  soldiers  from  the  division  of  Perdikkas.  These 
men,  elate  with  wine,  rushed  up  single-handed  to  attack  thcMylasean 
gate,  and  slew  the  foremost  of  the  defenders  who  came  out  to  op- 
pose them,  until  at  length,  re-enforcements  arriving  successively  on 
both  sides,  a  general  combat  took  place  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Wall.  In  the  end,  the  Macedonians  were  victorious,  and  drove  the 
besieged  back  into  the  city.  Such  was  the  confusion,  that  the  city 
might  then  have  been  assaulted  and  taken,  had  measures  been  pra- 
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pared  for  it  beforehand.  The  third  tower  was  speedily  overthrown; 
nevertheless,  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  besieged  had 
already  completed  their  half -moon  within,  against  which  accordingly, 
on  the  next  day,  Alexander  pushed  forward  his  engines.  In  this  ad- 
vanced position,  however,  being  as  it  were  within  the  circle  of  the 
city-wall,  the  Macedonians  were  exposed  to  discharges  not  only  from 
engines  in  their  front,  but  also  from  the  towers  yet  standing  on  each 
side  of  them.  Moreover,  at  night,  a  fresh  sally  was  made  with  so 
much  impetuosity,  that  some  of  the  c«vering  wicker-work  of  the 
engines,  and  even  the  main  woodwork  of  one  of  them,  was  burned. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Philotas  and  Hellanikus,  the  offi- 
cers on  guard,  preserved  the  remainder;  nor  were  the  besieged  finally 
driven  in  until  Alexander  himself  appeared  with  re-enforcements. 
Though  his  troops  had  been  victors  in  these  successive  combats,  yet 
he  could  not  carry  off  his  dead,  who  lay  close  to  the  walls,  without 
soliciting  a  truce  for  burial.  Such  request  usually  counted  as  a 
confession  of  defeat:  nevertheless  Alexander  solicited  the  truce, 
which  was  granted  by  Memnon,  in  spite  of  the  contrary  opinion  of 
Ephialtes. 

After  a  few  days  of  interval,  for  burying  his  dead  and  repairing 
the  engines,  Alexander  recommenced  attack  upon  the  half-moon, 
under  his  own  personal  superintendence.  Among  the  leaders  within, 
a  conviction  gained  ground  that  the  place  could  not  long  hold  out. 
Ephialtes  especially,  resolved  not  to  survive  the  capture,  and  seeing 
that  the  only  chance  of  preservation  consisted  in  destroying  the  be- 
sieging engines,  obtained  permission  from  Memnon  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  last  desperate  sally.  He  took  immediately  near  him 
2,000  chosen  troops,  half  to  encounter  the  enemy,  half  with  torches 
to  burn  the  engines.  At  daybreak,  all  the  gates  being  suddenly  and 
simultaneously  thrown  open,  sallying  parties  rushed  out  from  each 
against  the  besiegers;  the  engines  from  within  supporting  them  by 
multiplied  discharges  of  missiles.  Epidaltes.  with  his  division, 
marching  straight  against  the  Macedonians  on  guard  at  the  main 
point  of  attack,  assailed  them  impetuously,  while  his  torch-bearers 
tried  to  set  the  engines  on  tire.  Himself  distinguished  no  less  for 
personal  strength  than  for  valor,  he  occupied  the  front  rank,  and 
was  so  well  seconded  by  the  courage  and  good  array  of  his  soldiers 
charging  in  deep  column,  that  for  a  time  he  gained  advantage.  Some 
of  the  engines  were  successfully  fired,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Macedonian  troops,  consisting  of  young  troops,  gave  way  and  fled. 
They  were  rallied  partly  by  the  efforts  of  Alexander,  but  still  more 
by  the  older  Macedonian  soldiers,  companions  in  all  Philip's  cam- 
paigns ;  who,  standing  exempt  from  night-watches,  were  encamped 
more  in  the  rear.  These  veterans,  among  whom  one  Atharrias  was 
the  most  conspicuous,  upbraiding  the  cowardice  of  their  comrades, 
cast  themselves  into  their  accustomed  phalanx- array,  and  thus  both 
withstood  and  repulsed  the  charge  of  the  victorious  enemy.   Ephialtes, 
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foremost  among  the  combatants,  was  slain,  the  rest  were  driven 
back  to  the  city,  and  the  burning  engines  were  saved  with  some 
damage.  During  this  same  time,  an  obstinate  conflict  had  also  taken 
place  at  the  gate  called  Tripylon,  where  the  besieged  had  made 
another  sally  over  a  narrow  bridge  thrown  across  the  ditch.  Here 
the  Macedonians  were  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy  (not  the  son 
of  Lagus),  one  of  the  king's  body-guards.  He,  with  two  or  three 
other  conspicuous  officers,  perished  in  the  severe  struggle  which  en- 
sued, but  the  sallying  party  were  at  length  repulsed  and  driven  into 
the  city.  The  loss  of  the  besieged  was  severe,  in  trying  to  get  again 
within  the  walls,  under  vigorous  pursuit  from  the  Macedonians. 

By  this  last  unsuccessful  effort,  the  defensive  force  of  Halikar- 
nassus  was  broken.  Memnon  and  Orontobates,  satisfied  that  no 
longer  defense  of  the  town  was  practicable,  took  advantage  of  tho 
night  to  set  fire  to  their  wooden  projectile  engines  and  towers,  as 
well  as  to  their  magazines  of  arms,  with  the  houses  near  the  exterior 
wall,  while  they  carried  away  the  troops,  stores,  and  inhabitants, 
partly  to  the  citadel  called  Salmakis — partly  to  the  neighboring  islet 
called  Arkonnesus — partly  to  the  island  of  Kos.  Though  thus  evac- 
uating the  town,  however,  they  still  kept  good  garrisons  well  provis- 
ioned in  the  two  citadels  belonging  to  it.  The  conflagration,  stimu- 
lated by  a  strong  wind,  spread  widely.  It  was  only  extinguished  by 
the  orders  of  Alexander,  when  he  entered  the  town,  and  put  to  death 
all  those  whom  he  found  with  firebrands.  He  directed  that  the  Hali- 
karnassians  found  in  the  houses  should  be  spared,  but  that  the  city 
itself  should  be  demolished.  He  assigned  the  whole  of  Karia  to  Ada, 
as  a  principality,  doubtless  under  condition  of  tribute.  As  the  cita- 
dels still  occupied  by  the  enemy  were  strong  enough  to  require  a  long 
siege,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  remain  in  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  them;  but  surrounding  them  with  a  wall  of  block- 
ade, he  left  Ptolemy  and  3,000  men  to  guard  it. 

Having  concluded  the  siege  of  Halikarnassus,  Alexander  sent 
back  his  artillery  to  Tralles,  ordering  Parmenio,  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  cavalry,  the  allied  infantry,  and  the  baggage  wagons  to 
Sardis. 

The  ensuing  winter  months  he  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Lykia, 
Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.  All  this  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is 
mountainous;  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus  descending  nearly  to  tho 
sea  so  as  to  leave  little  or  no  intervening  breadth  of  plain.  In  spito 
of  great  strength  of  situation,  such  was  the  terror  of  Alexander's 
arms,  that  all  the  Lykian  towns — Hyparna,  Tel  missus,  Pinara,  Xan- 
thus,  Patara,  and  thirty  others — submitted  to  him  without  a  blow. 
One  alone  among  them,  called  Marmareis,  resisted  to  desperation. 
On  reaching  the  territory  called  Milyas,  the  Phrygian  frontier  of 
Lykia,  Alexander  received  the  surrender  of  the  Greek  maritime  city, 
Phaselis.  He  assisted  the  Phaselites  in  destroying  a  mountain  fort 
erected  and  garrisoned  against  them  by  the  neighboring  Pisidiau 
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mountaineers,  and  paid  a  public  compliment  to  the  sepulcher  of  their 
deceased  townsman,  the  rhetorician  Theodektes. 

After  this  brief  halt  at  Phaselis  Alexander  directed  his  course  to 
Perge  in  Pamphylia.  The  ordinary  mountain  road,  by  which  he 
sent  most  of  his  army,  was  so  difficult  as  to  require  some  leveling  by 
Thracian  light  troops  sent  in  advance  for  the  purpose,  But  the  kiDg 
himself,  with  a  select  detachment,  took  a  road  more  difficult  still, 
called  Klimax,  under  the  mountains  by  the  brink  of  the  sea.  When 
the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  this  road  ■was  covered  by  such  a  depth 
of  water  as  to  be  impracticable ;  for  some  time  before  he  reached  the 
spot,  the  wind  had  blown  strong  from  the  south — but  as  he  came 
near,  the  special  providence  of  the  gods  (so  he  and  his  friend's  con- 
ceived it)  brought  on  a  change  to  the  north,  so  that  the  sea  receded 
and  left  an  available  passage,  though  his  soldiers  had  the  water  up  to 
their  waists.  From  Perge  he  marched  on  to  Side,  receiving  on  his 
way  envoys  from  Aspendus,  who  offered  to  surrender  their  city,  but 
deprecated  the  entrance  of  a  garrison ;  which  they  were  allowed  to 
buy  off  by  promising  fifty  talents  in  money,  together  with  the  horses 
which  they  were  bringing  up  as  tribute  for  the  Persian  king.  Hav- 
ing left  a  garrison  at  Side,  he  advanced  onward  to  a  strong  place 
called  Syllium,  defended  by  brave  natives  with  a  body  of  mercenaries 
to  aid  them.  These  men  held  out,  and  even  repulsed  a  first  assault; 
which  Alexander  could  not  stay  to  repeat,  being  apprised  that  the 
Aspendians  had  refused  to  execute  the  conditions  imposed,  and  had 
put  their  cityln  a  state  of  defense.  Returning  rapidly,  he  constrained 
them  to  submission,  and  then  marched  back  to  Perge;  from  whence 
he  directed  his  course  toward  the  greater  Phrygia,  through  the  diffi- 
cult mountains,  «,nd  almost  indomitable  population,  of  Pisidia. 

After  remaining  in  the  Pisidian  mountains  long  enough  to  reduce 
several  towns  or  strong  posts,  Alexander  proceeded  northward  into 
Phrygia,  passing  by  the  salt  lake  called  Askanius  to  the  steep  and 
impregnable  fortress  of  Kelaense,  garrisoned  by  1000  Karians  and  100 
mercenary  Greeks.  These  men,  having  no  hope  of  relief  from  the 
Persians,  offered  to  deliver  up  the  fortress,  unless  such  relief  should 
arrive  before  the  sixtieth  day.  Alexander  accepted  the  propo- 
sitions, remained  ten  days  at  Kelaenae,  and  left  there  Antigonue 
(afterward  the  most  powerful  among  his  successors)  as  satrap  of 
Phrygia,  with  1500  men.  He  then  marched  northward  to  Gordium 
on  the  river  Sangarius,  where  Parmenio  was  directed  to  meet  him, 
«vnd  where  his  winter-campaign  was  concluded. 
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APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  LENGTH  OP  THE  MACEDONIAN  SARISSA  OR  PIKE. 

The  statements  here  given  about  the  length  of  the  sarissa  carried  by  the  pha- 
langite,  are  taken  from  Polybius,  whose  description  is  on  all  points  both  clear 
and  consistent  with  itself.  "  The  sarissa  (he  says)  is  sixteen  cubits  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  theory;  and  fourteen  cubits,  as  adapted  to  actual  practice" — 

to  Se  tu>v  (raptcreroif  ju.e'ye#6?  ecrrt,  /card  fxeu  tt\v  e£  ap^^s  VTroOecrtv,  eKKalSeKa  ^rj^aii', 
Kara.  8k  ttjv  app.oyrjv  tyju  7rpbs  ttji'  dA^eta^,  SexaTea'crdpoov.  TovTiav  8e  tou?  TeVcra- 
j»a?  dtpaipei  to  /aeTaft)  raiv  \epoiv  o'ldcrTJjjua.,  <ai  to  kcltottiv  crrj/cwjU.a  ttjs  7rpo£oA»j? 
(xviii.  12). 

The  difference  here  indicated  by  Polybius  between  the  length  in  theory,  and 
that  in  practice,  may  probably  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  phalangites, 
when  in  exercise,  used  pikes  of  the  greater  length;  when  on  service,  of  the* 
smaller:  just  as  the  Roman  soldiers  were  trained  in  their  exercises  to  use  arms 
heavier  than  they  employed  against  an  enemy. 

Of  the  later  Tactic  writers,  Leo  (Tact.  vi.  39)  and  Constantine  Porphyrogeni- 
tus,  repeat  the  double  measurement  of  the  sarissa  as  given  by  Polybius.  Arrian 
(Tact.  c.  12)  and  Polyaenus  (ii.  29,  2)  state  its  length  at  sixteen  cubits — iElian 
(Tact.  c.  14)  gives  fourteen  cubits.  All  these  authors  follow  either  Polybius,  or 
some  other  authority  concurrent  with  him.  None  of  them  contradict  him, 
though  none  state  the  case  so  clearly  as  he  does. 

Messrs.  Riistow  and  Kochly  (Gesch.  des  Griech.  Kriegswesens,  p.  238),  authors 
of  the  best  work  that  I  know  respecting  ancient  military  matters,  reject  the 
authority  of  Polybius  as  it  here  stands.  They  maintain  that  the  passage  must 
be  corrupt,  and  that  Polybius  must  have  meant  to  say  that  the  sarissa  was  six- 
teen feet  in  length— not  sixteen  cubits.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  their  opinion,  nor 
do  I  think  that  their  criticism  on  Polybius  is  a  just  one. 

First  they  reason  as  if  Polybius  had  said  that  the  sarissa  of  actual  service 
was  sixteen  cubits  long.  Computing  the  weight  of  such  a  weapon  from  the 
thickness  required  in  the  shaft,  they  pronounce  that  it  would  be  unmanageable. 
But  Polybius  gives  the  actual  length  as  only/ourtee/i  cubits:  a  very  material 
difference.  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  of  these  authors— that  corruption  of  the 
text  has  made  us  read  cubits  where  we  ought  to  have  read  feet— it  will  follow 
that  the  length  of  the  sarissa,  as  given  by  Polybius,  would  be  fourteen  feet,  not 
sixteen  feet.  Now  this  length  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  various  passages  in 
which  its  prodigious  length  is  set  forth. 

Next,  they  impute  to  Polybius  a  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Roman  sol- 
dier occupied  a  space  of  three  feet,  equal  to  that  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  sol- 
dier—and  yet  that  in  the  fight  he  had  two  Macedonian  soldiers  and  ten  pikes 
opposed  to  him  (xviii.  13).  But  there  is  here  no  contradiction  at  all:  for  Poly- 
bius expressly  says  that  the  Roman,  though  occupying  three  feet  when  the 
legion  was  drawn  up  in  order,  required,  when  fighting,  an  expansion  of  the 
ranks  and  an  increased  interval  to  the  extent  of  three  feet  behind  him  and  on 

each  side  Of  him  (xdAacrp.a   K.a.1  8ia<rTacriv  dAA^Aeoy  i^eiy  8erj<rei  tovs  av8pa<;  eAdxiCTOV 

TpeZs  TroSas  tear  iTTi<jTOLTi)v  koX  napaaTaTTqv)  in  order  to  allow  full  play  for  his  sword 
and  shield.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  true  that  each  Roman  soldier,  when  ac- 
tually marching  up  to  attack  the  phalanx  occupied  as  much  ground  as  two  pha- 
langites, and  had  ten  pikes  to  deal  with. 

Further,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Polybius,  in  speaking  of  cubits,  really- 
meant  feet:  because  (cap.  12)  he  speaks  of  three  feet  as  the  interval  between  each 
rank  in  the  file,  and  these  three  feet  are  clearly  made  equal  to  two  cubits.  His 
computation  will  not  come  right  if  in  place  of  cubits  you  substitute  feet. 

We  must  thei-efore  take  the  assertion  of  Polybius  as  we  find  it;  that  the  pike 
of  the  phalangite  was  fourteen  cubits  or  twenty-one  feet  in  length.  Now  Poly- 
bius had  every  means  of  being  well  informed  on  such  a  point.  He  was  above 
thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  last  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Mace- 
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donian  king  Perseus,  in  which  war  he  himself  served.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Scipio,  the  son  of-  Paulus  Emilius,  who  gained  the  battle  of  Pydna. 
Lastly,  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  tactics,  and  had  even  written  an  expresa 
work  on  the  subject. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  imagined,  that  the  statement  of  Polybius,  though  true  as 
to  his  own  time,  was  not  true  as  to  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  countenance  such  a  suspicion— which  moreover  is  expressly  dis- 
claimed by  Riistow  and  Kochly. 

Doubtless  twenty  one  feet  is  a  prodigious  length,  unmanageable  except  by 
men  properly  trained,  and  inconvenient  for  aU  evolutions.  But  these  are  just 
the  terms  under  which  the  pike  of  the  phalangite  is  always  spoken  of.  So  Livy 
xxxi.  39,  "Erant  pleraque  silvestria  circa,  incommoda  phalangi  maxime  Mace- 
donum;  quae,  nisi  ubi  pros  long  is  hastis  velut  vallum  ante  clypeos  objecit  (quod 
ut  flat,  libero  campo  opus  est)nulliusadmodum  usus  est."  Compare  also  Livy, 
xliv.  40,  41,  where,  among  other  intimations  of  the  immense  length  of  the  pike, 
we  find,  "  Si  carptim  aggrediendo,  circumagere  immobilem  longitudine  et  gravi- 
tate hastam  cogas,  conf usa  strue  implicatur;"  also  xxxiii.  8,  9. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat  had  to  fight 
their  way  across  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who  carried  a  pike  fifteen  cubits 
long,  together  with  a  short  sword :  he  does  not  mention  a  shield,  but  they  wore 
greaves  and  helmets  (Anab.  iv.  7,  15).  This  is  a  length  greater  than  what  Poly- 
oius  ascribes  to  the  pike  of  the  Macedonian  phalangite.  The  Mosynoeki  de- 
fended their  citadel  "  with  pikes  so  long  and  thick  that  a  man  could  hardly  carry 
them"  (Anabas.  v.  4,  25).  In  the  Iliad,  when  the  Trojans  are  pressing  hard 
upon  the  Greek  ships,  and  seeking  to  set  them  on  fire,  Ajax  is  described  as 
planting  himself  upon  the  poop,  and  keeping  off  the  assailants  with  a  thrusting- 
pike  of  twenty -two  cubits  or  thirty -three  feet  in  length  (i-vo-rbv  vavfiaxov  iv  na\d- 
ju-na-iv — 8v<i>naieiKocrLnr]xv,  Iliad,  xv.  678).  The  spear  of  Hektor  is  ten  cubits,  or 
eleven  cubits,  in  length— intended  to  be  hurled  (Iliad,  vi.  319;  viii.  494) — the  read- 
ing is  not  settled,  whether  eyx0?  *X  ev8ei«xirr)xv,  or  eyx°s  *Xev  ^Kamfxv. 

The  Swiss  infantry,  and  the  German  Landsknechte,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  in  many  respects  a  reproduction  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx:  close  ranks, 
deep  files,  long  pikes,  and  the  three  or  four  first  ranks  composed  of  the  strong- 
est and  bravest  men  in  the  regiment — either  officers,  or  picked  soldiers  receiv- 
ing double  pay.  The  length  and  impenetrable  array  of  their  pikes  enabled  them 
to  resist  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  or  men-at-arms;  they  were  irresistible 
in  front,  unless  an  enemy  could  find  means  to  break  in  among  the  pikes,  which 
was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  done.  Their  great  confidence  was  in  the  length 
of  the  pike— Macchia veil i  says  of  them  (Ritratti  dell'  Alemagna,  Opere,  t.  iv.  p. 
159;  and  Dell'  Arte  della  Guerra,  p.  232-236),  "Dicono  tenere  tale  ordine,  che 
non  e  possibile  entrare  tra  loro,  ne  accostarseli,  quanto  e  la  picca  lunga.  Sono 
ottime  genti  in  campagna,  a  fargiornata:  ma  perespugnare  terre  non  vagliono, 
e  poco  nel  difenderlo:  ed  universalmente,  dove  non  possano  tenere  rordine  loro 
della  milMa  non  vagliano." 


CHAPTER  XCIII 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER — BATTLE  OF 
ISSUS — SIEGE   OF   TYRE. 

It  was  about  February  or  March  333  B.C.,  when  Alexander 
reached  Gordium,  where  he  appears  to  have  halted  for  some  time, 
giving  to  the  troops  who  had  been  with  him  in  Pisidia  a  repose 
doubtless  needful.  While  at  Gordium  he  performed  the  memorable 
exploit  familiarly  known  as  the  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot.    There 
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was  preserved  in  the  citadel  an  ancient  wagon  of  rude  structure, 
said  by  the  legend  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  peasant  Gordius  and 
his  son  Midas — the  primitive  rustic  kings  of  Phrygia,  designated  as 
such  by  the  Gods,  and  chosen  by  the  people.  The  cord  (composed  i 
of  fibers  from  the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree),  attaching  the  yoke  of 
this  wagon  to  the  pole,  was  so  twisted  and  entangled  as  to  form  a  ' 
knot  of  singular  complexity,  which  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  * 
untie.  An  oracle  had  pronounced  that  to  the  person  who  should 
untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined.  When  Alexander  went 
up  to  see  this  ancient  relic,  the  surrounding  multitude,  Phrygian  as 
well  as  Macedonian,  were  full  of  expectation  that  the  conqueror  of 
the  Granikus  and  of  Halikarnassus  would  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  the  knot  and  acquire  the  promised  empire.  But  Alexander,  on 
inspecting  the  knot,  was  as  much  perplexed  as  others  had  been  be- 
fore him,  until  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  he  drew  his  sword 
and  severed  the  cord  in  two.  By  every  one  this  was  accepted  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  thus  making  good  his  title  to  the  empire  of 
Asia;  a  belief  which  the  Gods  ratified  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  during  the  ensuing  night. 

At  Gordium,  Alexander  was  visited  by  envoys  from  Athens,  en- 
treating the  liberation  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Grani- 
kus, who  were  now  at  work  chained  in  the  Macedonian  mines.  But 
he  refused  this  prayer  until  a  more  convenient  season.  Aware  that 
the  Greeks  were  held  attached  to  him  only  by  their  fears,  and  that,  if 
opportunity  occurred,  a  large  fraction  of  them  would  take  part  with 
the  Persians,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relax  his  hold  upon  their 
conduct. 

Such  opportunity  seemed  now  not  unlikely  to  occur.  Memnon, 
excluded  from  efficacious  action  on  the  continent  since  the  loss  of 
Halikarnassus,  was  employed  among  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  (dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  833  B.C.),  with  the  purpose  of  carrying  war  into 
Greece  and  Macedonia.  Invested  with  the  most  ample  command, 
he  had  a  large  Phenician  fleet  and  a  considerable  body  of  Grecian 
mercenaries,  together  with  his  nephew  Pharnabazus  and  the  Persian 
Autophradates.  Having  acquired  the  important  island  of  Chios, 
through  the  co-operation  of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  he  next  landed 
on  Lesbos,  where  four  out  of  the  five  cities,  either  from  fear  or 
preference,  declared  in  his  favor;  while  Mitylcne,  the  greatest  of  the 
five,  already  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  stood  out  against " 
him.  Memnon  accordingly  disembarked  his  troops  and  commenced 
the  blockade  of  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  surrounding  it  with  a 
double  palisade  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  In  the  midst  of  this  operation 
he  died  of  sickness;  but  his  nephew  Pharnabazus,  to  whom  he  had 
consigned  the  command  provisionally,  until  the  pleasure  of  Darius 
could  be  known,  prosecuted  his  measures  vigorously,  and  brought 
the  city  to  a  capitulation.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  garrison  intro- 
duced bv  Alexander  should  be  dismissed;  that  the  column  record 
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ing  alliance  with  him  should  be  demolished;  that  the  Mityleneans 
should  become  allies  of  Darius,  upon  the  terms  of  the  old  conven- 
tion called  by  the  name  of  Antalkidas ;  and  that  the  citizens  in  ban- 
ishment should  be  recalled,  with  restitution  of  half  their  property. 
But  Pharnabazus,  as  soon  as  admitted,  violated  the  capitulation  at 
once.  He  not  only  extorted  contributions,  but  introduced  a  garrison 
under  Lykomedes,  and  established  a  returned  exile  named  Diogenes 
as  despot.  Such  breach  of  faith  was  ill-calculated  to  assist  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  Persian  influence  in/jrreece. 

Had  the  Persian  fleet  been  equally  active  a  year  earlier,  Alexan- 
der's army  could  never  have  landed  in  Asia.  Nevertheless,  the 
acquisitions  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  late  as  they  were  in  coming,  were 
highly  important  as  promising  future  progress.  Several  of  the 
Cyclades  islands  sent  to  tender  their  adhesion  to  the  Persian  cause ; 
the  fleet  was  expected  in  Euboea,  and  the  Spartans  began  to  count 
upon  aid  for  an  anti-Macedonian  movement.  But  all  these  hopes 
were  destroyed  by  the  unexpected  decease  of  Memnon. 

It  was  not  merely  the  superior  ability  of  Memnon,  but  also  his 
established  reputation  both  with  Greeks  and  Persians,  which  ren- 
dered his  death  a  fatal  blow  to  the  interests  of  Darius.  The  Per- 
sians had  with  them  other  Greek  officers — brave  and  able — probably 
some  not  unfit  to  execute  the  full  Memnonian  schemes.  But  none 
of  them  had  gone  through  the  same  experience  in  the  art  of  exer- 
cising command  among  Orientals — none  of  them  had  acquired  the 
confidence  of  Darius  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to  be  invested  with 
the  real  guidance  of  operations,  and  upheld  against  court  calumnies. 
Though  Alexander  had  now  become  master  of  Asia  Minor,  yet  the 
Persians  had  ample  means,  if  effectively  used,  of  defending  all  that 
yet  remained,  and  even  of  seriously  disturbing  him  at  home.  But 
with  Memnon  vanished  the  last  chance  of  employing  these  means 
with  wisdom  or  energy.  The  full  value  of  his  loss  was  better  appre- 
ciated by  the  intelligent  enemy  whom  he  opposed,  than  by  the 
feeble  master  whom  he  served.  The  death  of  Memnon,  lessening 
the  efficiency  of  the  Persians  at  sea,  allowed  full  leisure  to  reor- 
ganize the  Macedonian  fleet,  and  to  employ  the  undivided  land-force 
for  further  inland  conquest. 

If  Alexander  was  a  gainer  in  respect  to  his  own  operations  by  the 
death  of  this  eminent  Rhodian,  he  was  yet  more  a  gaiuer  by  the 
change  of  policy  which  that  event  induced  Darius  to  adopt.  The 
Persian  king  resolved  to  renounce  the  defensive  schemes  of  Mem- 
non, and  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  Macedonians  on  land.  His 
troops,  already  summoned  from  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  had 
partially  arrived,  and  were  still  coming  in.  Their  numbers  became 
greater  and  greater,  amounting  at  length  to  a  vast  and  multitudinous 
host,  the  total  of  which  is  given  by  some  as  600,000  men — by  others 
as  400,000  infantry  and  100,000  cavalry.  The  spectacle  of  this 
showy  and  imposing  mass,  in  every  variety  of  arms,  costume,  and 
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language,  filled  the  mind  of  Darim  with  confidence;  especially  as 
there  were  among  them  between  20,000  and  30,000  Grecian  mer- 
cenaries. The  Persian  courtiers,  themselves  elate  aad  sanguine, 
stimulated  and  exaggerated  the  same  feeling  in  the  king  himself, 
who  became  confirmed  in  his  persuasion  that  his  enemies  could 
never  resist  him.  From  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  and  India,  the  con- 
tingents had  not  yet  had  time  to  arrive;  but  most  of  those  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caspian  Sea  had  come  in — Persians,  Medes, 
Armenians,  Derbikes,  Barkanians,  Hyrkanians,  Kardakes,  etc. ;  all 
of  whom,  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  are  said  to  have 
been  counted,  like  the  troops  of  Xerxes  in  the  plain  of  Doriskus,  by 
paling  off  a  space  capable  of  containing  exactly  10,000  men,  and 
passing  all  the  soldiers  through  it  in  succession.  Neither  Darius 
himself,  nor  any  of  those  around  him,  had  ever  before  seen  so  over- 
whelming a  manifestation  of  the  Persian  imperial  force.  To  an 
Oriental  eye,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real  conditions  of  mili- 
tary preponderance — accustomed  only  to  the  gross  and  visible  com- 
putation of  numbers  and  physical  strength — the  king  who  marched 
forth  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  appeared  like  a  God  on  earth,  cer- 
tain to  trample  down  all  before — just  as  most  Greeks  had  conceived 
respecting  Xerxes,  and  by  stronger  reason  Xerxes  respecting  himself , 
a  century  and  a  half  before.  Because  all  this  turned  out  a  ruinous 
mistake,  the  description  of  the  feeling,  given  in  Curtius  and  Dio- 
dorus,  is  often  mistrusted  as  baseless  rhetoric.  Yet  it  is  in  reality 
the  self-suggested  illusion  of  untaught  men,  as  opposed  to  trained 
and  scientific  judgment. 

But  though  such  was  the  persuasion  of  Orientals,  it  found  no 
response  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent  Athenian.  Among  the 
Greeks  now  near  Darius,  was  the  Athenian  exile  Charidemus;  who 
having  incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  AlexanderTTiaa  been 
forced  to  quit  Athens  after  the  Macedonian  capture  of  Thebes,  and 
had  fled  together  with  Ephialtes  to  the  Persians.  Darius,  elate  with 
the  apparent  omnipotence  of  his  army  under  review,  and  hearing 
but  one  voice  of  devoted  concurrence  from  the  courtiers  around  him, 
asked  the  opinion  of  Charidemus,  in  full  expectation  of  receiving  an 
affirmative  reply.  So  completely  were  the  hopes  of  Charidemus 
bound  up  with  the  success  of  Darius,  that  he  would  not  suppress  his 
convictions,  however  unpalatable,  at  a  moment  when  there  was  yet 
a  possibility  that  they  might  prove  useful.  He  replied  (with  the  same 
frankness  as  Demaratus  had  once  employed  toward  Xerxes),  that 
the  vast  multitude  now  before  him  were  unfit  to  cope  with  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  the  invaders.  He  advised  Darius  to 
place  no  reliance  on  Asiatics,  but  to  employ  his  immense  treasures  in 
subsidizing  an  increased  army  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  He  tendered 
his  own  hearty  services  either  to  assist  or  to  command.  To  Darius, 
what  he  said  was  alike  surprising  and  offensive;  in  the  Persian 
courtiers,  it  provoked  intolerable  wrath.     Intoxicated  as  thev  ^1 
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were  with  the  spectacle  of  their  immense  muster,  it  seemed  to  them 
a  combination  of  insult  with  absurdity,  to  pronounce  Asiatics  worth- 
less as  compared  with  Macedonians,  and  to  teach  the  king  that  his 
empire  could  be  defended  by  none  but  Greeks.  They  denounced 
Charidemus  as  a  traitor  who  wished  to  acquire  the  king's  confidence 
in  order  to  betray  him  to  Alexander.  Darius,  himself  stung  with 
the  reply,  and  still  further  exasperated  by  the  clamors  of  his  court- 
iers, seized  with  his  own  hands  the  girdle  of  Charidemus,  and  con- 
signed him  to  the  guards  for  execution.  "You  will  discover  too 
late  (exclaimed  the  Athenian)  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  My 
avenger  will  soon  be  upon  you." 

Filled  as  he  now  was  with  certain  anticipations  of  success  and 
glory,  Darius  resolved  to  assume  in  person  the  command  of  his 
army,  and  march  down  to  overwhelm  Alexander.  From  this  mo- 
ment, his  land-army  became  the  really  important  and  aggressive 
force,  with  which  he  himself  was  to  act.  Herein  we  note  his  dis- 
tinct abandonment  of  the  plans  of  Memnon — the  turning-point  of  his 
future  fortune.  He  abandoned  them,  too,  at  the  precise  moment 
when  they  might  have  been  most  safely  and  completely  executed. 
For  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  when  Memnon's 
counsel  was  originally  given,  the  defensive  part  of  it  was  not  easy 
to  act  upon ;  since  the  Persians  had  no  very  strong  or  commanding 
position.  But  now,  in  the  spring  of  333  B.C.,  they  had  a  line  of 
defense  as  good  as  they  could  possibly  desire;  advantages,  indeed, 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
line  of  Mount  Taurus,  barring  the  entrance  of  Alexander  into  Kili- 
kia;  a  line  of  defense  (as  will  presently  appear)  nearly  inexpugnable. 
Next,  even  if  Alexander  had  succeeded  in  forcing  this  line  and 
mastering  Kilikia,  there  would  yet  remain  the  narrow  road  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea,  called  the  Amanian  Gates,  and  the 
Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria — and  after  that,  the  passes  over  Mount 
Amanus  itself — all  indispensable  for  Alexander  to  pass  through,  and 
capable  of  being  held,  with  proper  precautions,  against  the  strongest 
force  of  attack.  A  better  opportunity  for  executing  the  defensive 
part  of  Memnon's  scheme  could  not  present  itself;  and  he  himself 
must  doubtless  have  reckoned  that  such  advantages  would  not  be 
thrown  away. 

The  momentous  change  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Persian 
king,  was  manifested  by  the  order  which  he  sent  to  the  fleet  after 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Memnon.  Confirming  the 
appointment  of  Pharnabazus  (made  provisionally  by  the  dying  Mem- 
non) as  admiral,  he  at  the  same  time  dispatched  Thymodes  (son  of 
Mentor  and  nephew  of  Memnon)  to  bring  away  from  the  fleet  the 
Grecian  mercenaries  who  served  abroad,  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
main  Persian  army.  Here  was  a  clear  proof  that  the  main  stress  of 
offensive  operations  was  henceforward  to  be  transferred  from  the 
sea  to  the  land. 
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It  is  the  more  important  to  note  such  desertion  of  policy,  on  the 
part  of  Darius,  as  the  critical  turning-point  in  the  Greco-Persian 
drama — because  Arrian  and  the  other  historians  leave  it  out  of  sight, 
and  set  before  us  little  except  secondary  points  in  the  case.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  condemn  the  imprudence  of  Darius,  for  coming  to 
fight  Alexander  within  the  narrow  space  nearlssus,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  him  on  the  spacious  plains  beyond  Mount  Amanus.  Now, 
unquestionably,  granting  that  a  general  battle  was  inevitable,  this 
step  augmented  the  chances  in  favor  of  the  Macedonians.  But  it 
.  was  a  step  upon  which  no  material  consequences  turned;  for  the 
Persian  army  under  Darius  was  hardly  less  unfit  for  a  pitched  battle 
in  the  open  plain ;  as  was  afterward  proved  at  Arbela.  The  real 
imprudence — the  neglect  of  the  Memnonian  warning — consisted  in 
fighting  the  battle  at  all.  Mountains  and  defiles  were  the  real 
strength  of  the  Persians,  to  be  held  as  posts  of  defense  against  the 
invader.  If  Darius  erred,  it  was  not  so  much  in  relinquishing  the 
open  plain  of  Sochi,  as  in  originally  preferring  that  plain  with  a 
pitched  battle,  to  the  strong  lines  of  defense  offered  by  Taurus  and 
Amanus. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian,  exact  perhaps  in  what  it  affirms,  is  not 
only  brief  and  incomplete,  but  even  omits  on  various  occasions  to 
put  in  relief  the  really  important  and  determining  points. 

While  halting  at  Gordium,  Alexander  was  joined  by  those  newly- 
married  Macedonians  whom  he  had  sent  home  to  winter,  and  who 
now  came  back  with  re- enforcements  to  the  number  of  8,000  infantry 
and  300  cavalry,  together  with  200  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  150 
Eleians.  As  soon  as  his  troops  had  been  sufficiently  rested,  he  marched 
(probably  about  the  latter  half  of  May)  toward  Paphlagonia  and 
Kappadokia.  At  Ankyra  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the 
Paphlagonians,  who  submitted  themselves  to  his  discretion,  only 
entreating  that  he  would  not  conduct  his  army  into  their  country. 
Accepting  these  terms,  he  placed  them  under  the  government  of 
Kallas,  his  satrap  of  Hellespontine  Phrygia.  Advancing  further,  he 
subdued  the  whole  of  Kappadokia,  even  to  a  considerable  extent 
beyond  the  Halys,  leaving  therein  Sabiktas  as  satrap. 

Having  established  security  in  his  rear,  Alexander  marched  south- 
ward toward  Mount  Taurus.  He  reached  a  post  called  the  Camp  of 
Cyrus,  at  the  northern  foot  of  that  mountain,  near  me  pass  Tauri- 
pylae,  or  Kilikian  Gates,  which  forms  the  regular  communication 
'  between  Kappadokia  on  the  north  side,  and  Kilikia  on  the  south,  of 
this  great  chain.  The  long  road  ascending  and  descending  was 
generally  narrow,  winding,  and  rugged,  sometimes  between  two 
steep  and  high  banks;  and  it  included,  near  its  southern  termination, 
one  spot  particularly  obstructed  and  difficult.  Prom  ancient  times, 
down  to  the  present,  the  main  road  from  Asia  Minor  into  Kilikia 
and  Syria  has  run  through  this  pass.  During  the  Roman  empire,  it 
must  doubtless  have  received  many  improvements,  so  as  to  render 
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the  traffic  comparatively  easier.  Yet  the  description  given  of  it  by 
modern  travelers  represents  it  to  be  as  difficult  as  any  road  ever 
traversed  by  an  army.  Seventy  years  before  Alexander,  it  had 
been  traversed  by  the  younger  Cyrus  with  the  10,000  Greeks,  in  his 
march  up  to  attack  his  brother  Artaxerxes;  and  Xenophon,  who 
then  went  through  it,  pronounces  it  absolutely  impracticable  for  an 
army,  if  opposed  by  any  occupying  force.  So  thoroughly  persuaded 
was  Cyrus  himself  of  this  fact,  that  he  had  prepared  a  fleet,  in  case 
he  found  the  pass  occupied,  to  land  troops  by  sea  in  Kilikia  in  the 
rear  of  the  defenders ;  and  great  indeed  was  his  astonishment  to  dis- 
cover that  the  habitual  recklessness  of  Persian  management  had  left 
the  defile  unguarded.  The  narrowest  part,  while  hardly  sufficient 
to  contain  four  armed  men  abreast,  was  shut  in  by  precipitous  rocks 
on  each  side.  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  the  spot  in  which  the  defen- 
sive policy  of  Memnon  might  have  been  made  sure.  To  Alexander, 
inferior  as  he  was  by  sea,  the  resource  employed  by  the  younger 
Cyrus  was  not  open. 

Yet  Arsames,  the  Persian  satrap  commanding  at  Tarsus  in  Kilikia, 
having  received  seemingly  from  his  master  no  instructions,  or  worse 
than  none,  acted  as  if  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  his  enterprising 
-enemy  north  of  Mount  Taurus.  On  the  first  approach  of  Alexander, 
the  few  Persian  soldiers  occupying  the  pass  fled  without  striking  a 
blow,  being  seemingly  unprepared  for  any  enemy  more  formidable 
than  mountain  robbers.  Alexander  thus  became  master  of  this 
almost  insuperable  barrier  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  On  the  ensu- 
ing day  he  marched  his  whole  army  over  it  into  Kilikia,  and  arriving 
in  a  few  hours  at  Tarsus,  found  the  town  already  evacuated  by  Arsa- 
mes. 

At  Tarsus  Alexander  made  a  long  halt;  much  longer  than  he  in- 
tended. Either  from  excessive  fatigue,  or  from  bathing  while  hot  in 
the  chilly  water  of  the  river  Kydnus,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  which  presently  increased  to  so  dangerous  a  pitch  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  Amid  the  grief  and  alarm  with  which  this  mis- 
fortune filled  the  army,  none  of  the  physicians  would  venture  to 
administer  remedies,  from  fear  of  being  held  responsible  for  what 
threatened  to  be  a  fatal  result.  One  alone  among  them,  an  Akar- 
nanian  named  Philippus,  long  known  and  trusted  by  Alexander, 
engaged  to  cure  him  by  a  violent  purgative  draught.  Alexander 
directed  him  to  prepare  it;  but  before  the  time  for  taking  it  arrived,  he 
received  a  confidential  letter  from  Parmenio,  entreating  him  to 
beware  of  Philippus,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him. 
After  reading  the  letter,  he  put  it  under  his  pillow.  Presently  came 
Philippus  with  the  medicine,  which  Alexander  accepted  and  swal- 
lowed without  remark,  at  the  same  time  giving  Philippus  the  letter 
to  read,  and  watching  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  The  look, 
words,  and  gestures  of  the  physician  were  such  as  completely  to  reaa- 
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sure  him.  Phllippus,  indignantly  repudiating  the  calumny,  repeated 
his  full  confidence  in  the  medicine,  and  pledged  himself  to  abide  the 
result.  At  first  it  operated  so  violently  as  to  make  Alexander  seem- 
ingly worse,  and  even  to  bring  him  to  death's  door ;  but  after  a  cer- 
tain interval,  its  healing  effects  became  manifest.  The  fever  wa3  sub- 
dued, and  Alexander  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  to  the  delight 
of  the  whole  army.  A  reasonable  time  sufficed  to  restore  him  to  his 
former  health  and  vigor. 

It  was  his  first  operation,  after  recovery,  to  send  forward  Par- 
men  io,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  Thessalians,  and  Thracians,  in  his 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  forward  route  and  of  securing 
the  pass  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  This  narrow  road, 
bounded  by  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus  on  the  east  and  by  the  sea 
on  the  west,  had  been  once  barred  by  a  double  cross-wall  with  gates 
for  passage,  marking  the  original  boundaries  of  Kilikia  and  Syria. 
The  Gates,  about  six  days'  march  beyond  Tarsus,  were  found  guard- 
ed, but  the  guard  fled  with  little  resistance.  At  the  same  time, 
Alexander  himself,  conducting  the  Macedonian  troops  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  from  Tarsus,  employed  some  time  in  mastering 
and  regulating  the  towns  of  Anchialus  and  Soli,  as  well  as  the  Kili- 
kian  mountaineers.  Then,  returning  to  Tarsus,  and  recommencing 
his  forward  march,  he  advanced  with  the  infantry  and  with  his 
chosen  squadron  of  cavalry,  first  to  Magarsus  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Pyramus,  next  to  Mallus ;  the  general  body  of  cavalry,  under 
Philotas,  being  sent  by  a  more  direct  route  across  the  Aleian  plain. 
Mallus,  sacred  to  the  prophet  Amphilochus  as  patron-hero,  was  said 
to  be  a  colony  from  Argos ;  on  both  these  grounds  Alexander  was 
disposed  to  treat  it  with  peculiar  respect.  He  offered  solemn  sacri- 
fice to  Amphilochus,  exempted  Mallus  from  tribute,  and  appeased 
some  troublesome  discord  among  the  citizens. 

It  was  at  Mallus  that  he  received  his  first  distinct  communication 
respecting  Darius  and  the  main  Persian  army;  which  was  said  to  be 
encamped  at  Sochi  in  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Amanus, 
about  two  days'  march  from  the  mountain  pass  now  called  Beylan. 
That  pass,  traversing  the  Amanian  range,  forms  the  continuance  of 
the  main  road  from  Asia  Minor  into  Syria,  after  having  passed  first  over 
Taurus,  and  next  through  the  difficult  point  of  ground  above  speci- 
fied (called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria),  between  Mount  Amanus 
and  the  sea.  Assembling  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  communi- 
cated to  them  the  position  of  Darius,  now  encamped  in  a  spacious 
plain  with  prodigious  superiority  of  numbers,  especially  of  cavalry. 
Though  the  locality  was  thus  rather  favorable  to  the  enemy,  yet 
the  Macedonians,  full  of  hopes  and  courage,  called  upon  Alexander 
to  lead  them  forthwith  against  him.  Accordingly  Alexander,  well 
pleased  with  their  alacrity,  began  his  forward  march  on  the  following 
morning.     He  passed  through  Issus,  where  he  left  some  sick  ancl 
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wounded  under  a  moderate  guard — then  through  the  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria.  At  the  second  day's  march  from  those  Gates,  he  reached 
the  seaport  Myriandrus,  the  first  town  of  Syria  or  Phenicia. 

Here,  having  been  detained  in  his  camp  one  day  by  a  dreadful 
Btorm,  he  received  intelligence  which  altogether  changed  his  plans. 
The  Persian  army  had  been  marched  away  from  Sochi,  and  was  now 
in  Kilikia,  following  in  his  rear.  It  had  already  got  possession  of 
Issus. 

Darius  had  marched  out  of  the  interior  his  vast  and  miscellaneous 
host,  stated  at  600,000  men.  His  mother,  his  wife,  his  harem,  his 
children,  his  personal  attendants  of  every  description,  accompanied 
him,  to  witness  what  was  anticipated  as  a  certain  triumph.  All  the 
apparatus  of  ostentation  and  luxury  was  provided  in  abundance,  for 
the  king  and  for  his  Persian  grandees.  The  baggage  was  enormous: 
of  gold  and  silver  alone,  we  are  told  that  there  was  enough  to  furnish 
load  for  600  mules  and  300  camels.  A  temporary  bridge  being 
thrown  over  the  Euphrates,  five  days  were  required  to  enable  the 
whole  army  to  cross.  Much  of  the  Treasure  and  baggage,  however, 
was  not  allowed  to  follow  the  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ama- 
dus,  but  was  sent  under  a  guard  to  Damascus  in  Syria. 

At  the  head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host,  Darius  was  eager  to 
bring  on  at  once  a  general  battle.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  him  simply 
to  keep  back  an  enemy,  whom,  when  once  in  presence,  he  calculated 
on  crushing  altogether.  Accordingly,  he  had  given  no  orders  (as  we 
have  just  seen)  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Taurus;  he  had  admitted 
Alexander  unopposed  into  Kilikia,  and  he  intended  to  let  him  enter 
in  like  manner  through  the  remaining  strong  passes — first,  the  Gates 
of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea — next, 
the  pass,  now  called  Beylan,  across  Amanus  itself.  He  both  expected 
#nd  wished  that  his  enemy  should  come  into  the  plain  to  fight,  there 
to  be  trodden  down  by  the  countless  horsemen  of  Persia. 

But  such  anticipation  was  not  at  once  realized.  The  movements 
of  Alexander,  hitherto  so  rapid  and  unremitting,  seemed  suspended. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  dangerous  fever  which  threatened  his 
life,  occasioning  not  only  a  long  halt,  but  much  uneasiness  among 
the  Macedonian  army.  All  was  doubtless  reported  to  the  Persians, 
with  abundant  exaggerations;  and  when  Alexander,  immediately  after 
recovery,  instead  of  marching  forward  toward  them,  turned  away 
from  them  to  subdue  the  western  portion  of  Kilikia,  this  again  was 
construed  by  Darius  as  an  evidence  of  hesitation  and  fear.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  Parmenio  wished  to  await  the  attack  of  the  Persians  in 
Kilikia,  and  that  Alexander  at  first  consented  to  do  so.  At  any  rate, 
Darius,  after  a  certain  interval,  contracted  the  persuasion,  and  was 
assured  by  his  Asiatic  councilors  and  courtiers,  that  the  Macedo- 
nians, though  audacious  and  triumphant  against  frontier  satraps,  now 
hung  back  intimidated  by  the  approaching  majesty  and  full  muster 
of  the  empire,  and  that  they  would  not  stand  to  resist  his  attack. 
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Under  this  impression  Darius  resolved  upon  an  advance  into  Kilikia 
with  all  his  army.  Thymodes  indeed,  and  other  intelligent  Grecian 
advisers — together  with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas — deprecated 
his  new  resolution,  entreating  him  to  persevere  in  his  original  pur- 
pose. They  pledged  themselves  that  Alexander  would  come  forth  to 
attack  him  wherever  he  was,  and  that  too,  speedily.  They  dwelt  on  the 
imprudence  of  fighting  in  the  narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia,  where  his 
numbers,  and  especially  his  vast  cavalry,  would  be  useless.  Their 
advice,  however,  was  not  only  disregarded  by  Darius,  but  denounced 
by  the  Persian  councilors  as  traitorous.  Even  some  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  camp  shared,  and  transmitted  in  their  letters  to  Athens,  the 
blind  confidence  of  the  monarch.  The  order  was  forthwith  given 
for  the  whole  army  to  quit  the  plains  of  Syria  and  march  across 
Mount  Amanus  into  Kilikia.  To  cross,  by  any  pass,  over  such  a 
range  as  that  of  Mount  Amanus,  with  a  numerous  army,  heavy  bag- 
gage, and  ostentatious  train  (including  all  the  suite  necessary  for  the 
regal  family),  must  have  been  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  time;  and 
the  only  two  passes  over  this  mountain  were,  both  of  them,  narrow  and 
easily  defensible.  Darius  followed  the  northernmost  of  the  two, 
which  brought  him  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  at  the  same  time  that  the  Macedonians  were  marching  south- 
ward to  cross  Mount  Amanus  by  the  southern  pass,  and  attack  Darius 
in  the  plain — Darius  was  coming  over  into  Kilikia  by  the  northern 
pass  to  drive  them  before  him  back  into  Macedonia.  Reaching  Issus, 
seemingly  about  two  days  after  they  had  left  it,  he  became  master  of 
their  sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  town.  With  odious  brutality, 
his  grandees  impelled  him  to  inflict  upon  these  poor  men  either  death 
or  amputation  of  hands  and  arms.  He  then  marched  forward — 
along  the  same  road  by  the  shore  of  the  gulf  which  had  already  been 
followed  by  Alexander — and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Pinarus. 

The  fugitives  from  Issus  hastened  to  inform  Alexander,  whom 
they  overtook  at  Myriandrus.  So  astonished  was  he  that  he  refused 
to  believe  the  news  until  it  had  been  confirmed  by  some  officers 
whom  he  sent  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf  in  a  small  gal- 
ley, and  to  whom  the  vast  Persian  multitude  on  the  shore  was  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Then,  assembling  the  chief  officers,  he  communi- 
cated to  them  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  expatiating  on  the 
favorable  auspices  under  which  a  battle  would  now  take  place.  His 
address  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  his  hearers,  who  demanded 
only  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 

His  distance  from  the  Persian  position  may  have  been  about  eight- 
een miles.  By  an  evening  march,  after  supper,  he  reached  at  mid- 
night the  narrow  defile  (between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea)  called 
the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  through  which  he  had  marched  two 
days  before.  Again  'master  of  that  important  position,  he  rested 
there  the  last  portion  of  the  night,  and  advanced  forward  at  daybreak 
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northward  toward  Darius..  At  first  the  breadth  of  practicable  road 
was  so  confined  as  to  admit  only  a  narrow  column  of  march,  with 
the  cavalry  following  the  infantry;  presently  it  widened,  enabling 
Alexander  to  enlarge  his  front  by  bringing  up  successively  the  divi- 
sions of  the  phalanx.  On  approaching  near  to  the  river  Pinarus 
(which  flowed  across  the  pass),  he  adopted  his  order  of  battle.  On 
the  extreme  right  he  placed  the  hypaspists,  or  light  division  of  hop- 
lites ;  next  (reckoning  from  right  to  left),  five  Taxeis  or  divisions  of  the 
phalanx,  under  Koenus,  Perdikkas,  Meieager,  Ptolemy,  and  Amyntas. 
Of  these  three  last  or  left  divisions,  Kraterus  had  the  general  com- 
mand; himself  subject  to  the  orders  of  Parmenio,  who  commanded  the 
entire  left  half  of  the  army.  The  breadth  of  plain  between  the 
mountains  on  the  right,  and  the  sea  on  the  left,  is  said  to  have  been  not 
more  than  fourteen  stadia,  or  somewhat  more  than  one  English  mile 
and  a  half.  From  fear  of  being  out-flanked  by  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  Persians,  he  gave  strict  orders  to  Parmenio  to  keep  close  to 
the  sea.  His  Macedonian  cavalry,  the  Companions,  together  with 
the  Thessalians,  were  placed  on  his  right  flank;  as  were  also  the 
Agrianes,  and  the  principal  portion  of  the  light  infantry.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian  and  allied  cavalry,  with  the  Thracian  and  Kretan  light 
infantry,  were  sent  on  the  left  flank  to  Parmenio. 

Darius,  informed  that  Alexander  was  approaching,  resolved  to  fight 
where  he  was  encamped,  behind  the  river  Pinarus.  He,  however, 
threw  across  the  river  a  force  of  30,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  infantry, 
to  insure  the  undisturbed  formation  of  his  main  force  behind  the 
river.  He  composed  his  phalanx,  or  main  line  of  battle,  of  90,000 
hoplites;  30,000  Greek  hoplites  in  the  center,  and  30,000  Asiatics 
armed  as  hoplites  (called  Kardakes),  on  each  side  of  these  Greeks. 
These  men — not  distributed  into  separate  divisions,  but  grouped  in  one 
bod}''  or  multitude — filled  the  breadth  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea.  On  the  mountains  to  his  left,  he  placed  a  body  of  20,000  men, 
intended  to  act  against  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  Alexander.  But 
for  the  great  numerical  mass  of  his  vast  host,  he  could  find  no  room  to 
act;  accordingly  they  remained  useless  in  the  rear,  of  his  Greek  and 
Asiatic  hoplites;  yet  not  formed  into  any  body  of  reserve,  or  kept 
disposable  for  assisting  in  case  of  need.  When  his  line  was  thor- 
oughly formed,  he  recalled  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pinarus  the 
30,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry  which  he  had  sent  across  as  a  pro- 
tecting force.  A  part  of  this  cavalry  were  sent  to  his  extreme  left 
wing,  but  the  mountain  ground  was  found  unsuitable  for  them  to 
act,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  cross  to  the  right  wing,  where  ac- 
cordingly the  great  mass  of  the  Persian  cavalry  became  assembled. 
Darius  himself  in  his  chariot  was  in  the  center  of  the  line,  behind 
the  Grecian  hoplites.  In  the  front  of  his  whole  line  ran  the  river  or 
rivulet  Pinarus;  the  banks  of  which,  in  many  parts  naturally  steep, 
he  obstructed  in  some  places  by  embankments. 

As  soon  as  Alexander,  by  the  retirement  of  the  Persian  covering 
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detachment,  was  enabled  to  perceive  the  final  dispositions  of  Darius, 
he  made  some  alteration  in  his  own,  transferring  his  Thessalian 
cavalry  by  a  rear  movement  from  his  right  to  his  left  wing,  and 
bringing  forward  the  lancer-cavalry  or  sarrissophori,  as  well  as  the 
light  infantry,  Paeonians  and  archers,  to  the  front  of  his  right.  The 
Agrianians,  together  with  some  cavalry  and  another  body  of  archers, 
were  detached  from  the  general  line  to  form  an  oblique  front  against 
the  20,000  Persians  posted  on  the  hill  to  out-flank  him.  As  these 
20,000  men  came  near  enough  to  threaten  his  flank,  Alexander 
directed  the  Agrianians  to  attack  them,  and  to  drive  them  further 
away  on  the  hills.  They  manifested  so  little  firmness,  and  gave  way 
so  easily,  that  he  felt  no  dread  of  any  serious  aggressive  movement 
from  them.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  holding  back  in 
reserve  against  them  a  body  of  300  heavy  cavalry;  while  he  placed 
the  Agrianians  and  the  rest  on  the  right  of  his  main  line,  in  order  to 
make  his  front  equal  to  that  of  his  enemies. 

Having  thus  formed  his  array,  after  giving  the  troops  a  certain 
halt  after  their  march,  he  advanced  at  a  very  slow  pace,  anxious  to 
maintain  his  own  front  even,  and  anticipating  that  the  enemy  might 
cross  the  Pinarus  to  meet  him.  But  as  they  did  not  move,  he  con- 
tinued his  advance,  preserving  the  uniformity  of  the  front,  until  he 
arrived  within  bowshot,  when  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
hypaspists,  and  divisions  of  the  phalanx  on  the  right,  accelerated  his 
pace,  crossed  the  river  at  a  quick  step,  and  fell  upon  the  Kardakes 
or  Asiatic  hoplites  on  the  Persian  left.  Unprepared  for  the  sudden- 
ness and  vehemence  of  this  attack,  these  Kardakes  scarcely  resisted 
a  moment,  but  gave  way  as  soon  as  they  came  to  close  quarters,  and 
fled,  vigorously  pressed  by  the  Macedonian  right.  Darius,  who  was 
in  his  chariot  in  the  center,  perceived  that  this  untoward  desertion 
exposed  his  person  from  the  left  flank.  Seized  with  panic,  he  caused 
his  chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  fled  with  all  speed  among  the 
foremost  fugitives.  He  kept  to  his  chariot  as  long  as  the  ground 
permitted,  but  quitted  it  on  reaching  some  rugged  ravines,  and 
mounted  on  horseback  to  make  sure  of  escape;  in  such  terror  that 
he  cast  away  his  bow,  his  shield,  and  his  regal  mantle.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  given  a  single  order,  nor  to  have  made  the  smallest 
effort  to  repair  a  first  misfortune.  The  flight  of  the  king  was  the 
signal  for  all  who  observed  it  to  flee  also;  so  that  the  vast  host  in  the 
rear  were  quickly  to  be  seen  trampling  one  another  down,  in  their 
efforts  to  get  through  the  difficult  ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy.  Darius  was  himself  not  merely  the  center  of  union  for  all 
the  miscellaneous  contingents  composing  the  army,  but  also  the  sole 
commander;  so  that  after  his  flight  there  was  no  one  left  to  give  any 
general  order. 

This  great  battle— we  might  rather  say,  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  a  great  battle — was  thus  lost, — through  the  giving  way  of  the 
Asiatic  hoplites  on  the  Persian  left,  and  the  immediate  flight  Qf 
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Darius, — within  a  few  minutes  after  its  commencement.  But  the 
center  and  right  of  the*  Persians,  not  yet  apprised  of  these  misfor- 
tunes, behaved  with  gallantry.  When  Alexander  made  his  rapid  dash 
forward  with  the  right,  under  his  own  immediate  command,  the  pha- 
lanx in  his  left  center  (which  was  under  Kraterus  and  Parmenio) 
either  did  not  receive  the  same  accelerating  order,  or  found  itself  both 
retarded  and  disordered  by  greater  steepness  in  the  banks  of  the 
Pinarus.  Here  it  was  charged  by  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  the  best 
troops  in  the  Persian  service.  The  combat  which  took  place  was 
obstinate,  and  the  Macedonian  loss  not  inconsiderable ;  the  general  of 
division,  Ptolemy  son  of  Seleukus,  with  120  of  the  front-rank  men  or 
choice  phalangites,  being  slain.  But  presently  Alexander,  having 
completed  the  rout  on  the  enemies'  left,  brought  back  his  victorious 
troops  from  the  pursuit,  attacked  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  flank, 
and  gave  decisive  superiority  to  their  enemies.  These  Grecian  mer- 
cenaries were  beaten  and  forced  to  retire.  On  finding  that  Darius 
himself  had  fled,  they  got  away  from  the  field  as  well  as  they  could, 
yet  seemingly  in  good  order.  There  is  even  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
part  of  them  forced  their  way  up  the  mountains  or  through  the  Mace- 
donian line,  and  made  their  escape  southward. 

Meanwhile  on  the  Persian  right,  toward  the  sea,  the  heavy-armed 
Persian  cavalry  had  shown  much  bravery.  They  were  bold  enough 
to  cross  the  Pinarus  and  vigorously  to  charge  the  Thessalians;  with 
whom  they  maintained  a  close  contest,  until  the  news  spread  that 
Darius  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  left  of  the  army  was  routed. 
They  then  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  sustaining  terrible  damage 
from  their  enemies  in  the  retreat.  Of  the  Kardakes  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  Grecian  hoplites  in  the  Persian  line,  we  hear  nothing,  nor 
of  the  Macedonian  infantry  opposed  to  them.  Perhaps  these  Kar- 
dakes came  little  into  action,  since  the  cavalry  on  their  part  of  the 
field  were  so  severely  engaged.  At  any  rate  they  took  part  in  the 
general  flight  of  the  Persians,  as  soon  as  Darius  was  known  to  have 
left  the  field. 

The  rout  of  the  Persians  being  completed,  Alexander  began  a  vig- 
orous pursuit.  The  destruction  and  slaughter  of  the  fugitives  were 
prodigious.  Amid  so  small  a  breadth  of  practicable  ground,  nar- 
rowed sometimes  into  a  defile  and  broken  by  frequent  watercourses, 
their  vast  numbers  found  no  room,  and  trod  one  another  down.  As 
many  perished  in  this  way  as  by  the  sword  of  the  conquerors;  inso- 
much that  Ptolemy  (afterwards  king  of  Egypt,  the  companion  and 
historian  of  Alexander)  recounts  that  he  himself  in  the  pursuit  came 
to  a  ravine  choked  up  with  dead  bodies,  of  which  he  made  a  bridge 
to  pass  over  it.  The  pursuit  was  continued  as  long  as  the  light  of  a 
November  day  allowed;  but.  (lie  battle  hail  not  begun  till  a  late  hour. 
The  camjTof  Darius  was  taken,  together  with  his  mother,  his  wife, 
his  sister,  his  infant  son,  and  two  daughters.  His  chariot,  his  shield, 
and  his  bow  also  fell  into  the  power  oTEfie  conquerors ;  and  a  sum  of 
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3,000  talents  in  money  was  found,  though  much  of  the  treasure  had 
been  sent  to  Damascus.  The  total  loss  of  the  Persians  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to ..10,000  horse  and  100,000  foot;  among  the  slain  moreover 
were  several  eminent  Persian  grandees — Arsames,  Rheomithres,  and 
Atizyes,  who  had  commanded  at  the  Granikus — Sabakes,  satrap  of 
Egypt.  Of  the  Macedonians  we  are  told  that  300  foot  and  150  horse 
were  killed.  Alexander  himself  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh 
by  a  sword. 

The  mother,  wife,  and  family  of  Darius,  who  became  captives, 
were  treated  by  Alexander's  order  with  the  utmost  consideration  and 
respect.  When  Alexander  returned  at  night  from  the  pursuit,  he 
found  the  Persian  regal  tent  reserved  and  prepared  for  him.  In  an 
inner  compartment  of  it  he  heard  the  tears  and  wailings  of  women. 
He  was  informed  that  the  mourners  were  the  mother  and  wife  of 
Darius,  who  had  learnt  that  the  bow  and  shield  of  Darius  had  been 
taken,  and  were  giving  loose  to  their  grief  under  the  belief  that 
Darius  himself  was  killed.  Alexander  immediately  sent  Leonnatus 
to  assure  them  that  Darius  was  still  living,  and  to  promise  further 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  preserve  the  regal  title  and  state — his 
war  against  Darius  being  undertaken  not  from  any  feelings  of  hatred, 
but  as  a  fair  contest  for  the  empire  of  Asia.  Besides  this  anecdote, 
which  depends  on  good  authority,  many  others,  uncertified  or  untrue, 
were  recounted  about  his  kind  behavior  to  these  princesses;  and  Alex- 
ander himself,  shortly  after  the  battle,  seems  to  have  heard  fictions 
about  it,  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  contradict  in  a  letter.  It 
is  certain  (from  the  extract  now  remaining  of  this  letter)  that  he  never 
saw,  nor  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  seeing,  the  captive  wife  of 
Darius,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Asia;  moreover  he 
even  declined  to  hear  encomiums  upon  her  beauty. 

How  this  vast  host  of  fugitives  got  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of  Kili- 
kia,  or  how  many  of  them  quitted  that  country  by  the  same  pass  over 
Mount  Amanus  as  that  by  which  they  had  entered  it — we  cannot 
make  out.  It  is  probable  that  many,  and  Darius  himself  among  the 
number,  made  their  escape  across  the  mountain  by  various  subordi- 
nate roads  and  by-paths;  which,  though  unfit  for  a  regular  army  with 
baggage,  would  be  found  a  welcome  resource  by  scattered  companies. 
Darius  managed  to  get  together  4,000  of  the  fugitives,  with  whom  he 
hastened  to  Thapsakus,  and  there  recrossed  the  Euphrates.  The  only 
remnant  of  force,  still  in  a  position  of  defense  after  the  battle,  con- 
sisted of  8,000  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  under  Amyntas  and  Thy- 
modes.  These  men,  righting  their  way  out  of  Kilikia  (seemingly 
toward  the  south,  by  or  near  Myriandrus),  marched  to  Tripolis  on 
the  coast  of  Phenicia,  where  they  still  found  the  same  vessels  in 
which  they  had  themselves  been  brought  from  the  armament  of  Les- 
bos. Seizing  sufficient  means  of  transport,  and  destroying  the  rest,, 
to  prevent  pursuit,  they  immediately  crossed  over  to  Cyprus 
and  from  thence  to  Egypt.  .  With  this  single  exception,  the  enor- 
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mous  Persian  host  disappears  with  the  battle  of  Issus.  We  hear  of 
no  attempt  to  rally  or  re-form,  nor  of  any  fresh  Persian  force  afoot 
until  two  years  afterward.  The  booty  acquired  by  the  victors  was 
immense,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  captives  for  the 
slave-merchant.  On  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  Alexander  offered  a 
solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  with  three  altars  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pinarus ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  buried  the  dead, 
consoled  the  wounded,  and  rewarded  or  complimented  all  who  had 
distinguished  themselves.  / 

No  victory  recorded  in  history  was  ever  more  complete  in  itself,  or 
more  far-stretching  iu  its  consequences,  than  that  of  Issus.  Not  only 
was  the  Persian  force  destroyed  or  dispersed,  but  the  efforts  of  Darius 
for  recovery  were  paralyzed  by  the  capture  of  his  family.  Portions 
of  the  dissipated  army  of  Issus  may  be  traced,  reappearing  in  differ- 
ent places  for  operations  of  detail,  but  we  shall  find  no  further  resist- 
ance to  Alexander,  during  almost  two  years,  except  from  the  brave 
freemen  of  two  fortified  cities.  Everywhere  an  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  admiration  and  terror  was  spread  abroad,  toward  the  force, 
skill,  or  good  fortune  of  Alexander,  by  whichever  name  it  might  be 
called — together  with  contempt  for  the  real  value  of  a  Persian  army, 
in  spite  of  so  much  imposing  pomp  and  numerical  show;  a  contempt 
not  new  to  intelligent  Greeks,  but  now  communicated  even  to  vulgar 
minds  by  the  recent  unparalleled  catastrophe.  Both  as  general  and 
as  soldier,  indeed,  the  consummate  excellence  of  Alexander  stood 
conspicuous,  not  less  than  the  signal  deficiency  of  Darius.  The  fault 
in  the  latter,  upon  which  most  remark  is  usually  made,  was,  that  of 
fighting  the  battle,  not  in  an  open  plain,  but  in  a  narrow  valley, 
whereby  his  superiority  of  number  was  rendered  unprofitable.  But 
this  (as  I  have  already  observed)  was  only  one  among  many  mistakes, 
and  by  no  means  the  most  serious.  The  result  would  have  been  the 
same,  had  the  battle  been  fought  in  the  plains  to  the  eastward  of 
Mount  Amanus.  Superior  numbers  are  of  little  avail  on  any  ground, 
unless  there  be  a  general  who  knows  how  to  make  use  of  them;  un- 
less they  be  distributed  into  separate  divisions  ready  to  combine  for 
offensive  action  on  many  points  at  once,  or  at  any  rate  to  lend  sup- 
port to  each  other  in  defense,  so  that  a  defeat  of  one  fraction  is  not  a 
defeat  of  the  whole.  The  faith  of  Darius  in  simple  multitude  was 
altogether  blind  and  childish;  nay,  that  faith,  though  overweening 
beforehand,  disappeared  at  once  when  he  found  his  enemies  did  not 
run  away,  but  faced  him  boldly — as  was  seen  by  his  attitude  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pinarus,  where  he  stood  to  be  attacked  instead  of  execut- 
ing his  threat  of  treading  down  the  handful  opposed  to  him.  But  it 
was  not  merely  as  a  general,  that  Darius  acted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  the  loss  of  the  battle  certain.  Had  his  dispositions  been  ever 
so  skillful,  his  personal  cowardice,  in  quitting  the  field  and  thinking 
only  of  his  own  safety,  would  have  sufficed  to  nullify  their  effect. 
Though  the  Persian  grandees  are  generally  conspicuous  for  personal 
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courage,  yet  we  shall  find  Darius  hereafter  again  exhibiting  the  like 
melancholy  timidity,  and  the  like  incompetence  for  using  numbers 
-with  effect,  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  though  fought  in  a  spacious 
plain  chosen  by  himself. 

Happy  was  it  for  Memnon  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  renuncia- 
tion of  his  schemes,  and  the  ruin  consequent  upon  it!  The  fleet  in  the 
iEgean,  which  had  been  transferred  at  his  death  to  Pharnabazus,  though 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  those  mercenaries  whom  Darius  had  recalled 
to  Issus,  and  disheartened  by  a  serious  defeat  which  the  Persian 
Orontobates  had  received  from  the  Macedonians  in  Karia,  was  never- 
theless not  inactive  in  trying  to  organize  an  anti-Macedonian  mani- 
festation in  Greece.  While  Pharnabazus  was  at  the  island  of  Siph- 
nos  with  his  100  triremes,  he  was  visited  by  the  Lacedaemonian  king 
Agis,  who  pressed  him  to  embark  for  Peloponnesus  as  large  a  force 
as  he  could  spare,  to  second  a  movement  projected  by  the  Spartans. 
But  such  aggressive  plans  were  at  once  crushed  by  the  terror-striking 
news  of  the  battle  of  Issus.  Apprehending  a  revolt  in  the  island  of 
Chios,  as  the  result  of  this  news,  Pharnabazus  immediately  sailed 
thither  with  a  large  detatchment.  Agis,  obtaining  nothing  more  than 
a  subsidy  of  thirty  talents  and  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  was 
obliged  to  renounce  his  projects  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  content 
himself  with  directing  some  operations  in  Krete,  to  be  conducted  by 
his  brother  Agesilaus;  while  he  himself  remained  among  the  islands, 
and  ultimately  accompanied  the  Persian  Autophradates  to  Halikar- 
nassus.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  afterward  went  to  conduct  the 
operations  in  Krete,  and  that  he  had  considerable  success  in  that 
island,  bringing  several  Kretan  towns  to  join  the  Persians.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  victory  of  Issus  overawed  all  free  spirit  through- 
out Greece,  and  formed  a  guarantee  to  Alexander  for  at  least  a  tem- 
porary quiescence.  The  philo-Macedonian  synod,  assembled  at 
Corinth  during  the  period  of  the  Isthmian  festival,  manifested  their 
joy  by  sending  to  him  an  embassy  of  congratulation  and  a  wreath  of 
gold. 

With  little  delay  after  his  victory,  Alexander  marched  through 
Ko3le-Syria  to  the  Phenician  coast,  detaching  Parmenio  in  his  way 
to  attack  Damascus,  whither  Darius,  before  the  battle,  had  sent  most 
part  of  his  treasure  with  many  confidential  officers,  Persian  women 
of  rank,  and  envoys.  Though  the  place  might  have  held  out  a  con- 
siderable siege,  it  was  surrendered  without  resistance  by  the  treason 
or  cowardice  of  the  governor;  who  made  a  feint  of  trying  to  convey 
away  the  treasure,  but  took  care  that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  There  was  captured  a  large  treasure — with  a  prodigious 
number  and  variety  of  attendants  and  ministers  of  luxury,  belong- 
ing to  the  court  and  the  grandees.  Moreover  the  prisoners  made 
were  so  numerous,  that  most  of  the  great  Persian  families  had  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  some  relative,  male  or  female.  There  were  among 
them  the  widow  and  daughters  of  king  Ochus,  the  predecessor  of  Da- 
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rius — the  daughter  of  Darius's  brother  Oxarthes — the  wives  of  Arta- 
bazus,  and  of  Pharnabazus — the  three  daughters  of  Mentor,  and  Bar- 
sine,  widow  of  the  deceased  Memnon  with  her  child,  sent  up  by 
Memnon  to  serve  as  an  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  There  were  also  sev- 
eral eminent  Grecian  exiles,  Theban,  Laced aemonian  and  Athenian, 
who  had  fled  to  Darius,  and  whom  he  had  thought  fit  to  send  to  Da- 
mascus, instead  of  allowing  them  to  use  their  pikes  with  the  army  at 
Issus.  The  Theban  and  Athenian  exiles  were  at  once  released  by 
Alexander;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  fdr  the  time  put  under  arrest, 
but  not  detained  long.  Among  the  Athenian  exiles  was  a  person  of 
noble  name  and  parentage — Iphikrates,  son  of  the  great  Athenian 
officer  of  that  name.  The  captive  Iphikrates,  not  only  received  his 
liberty,  but  was  induced  by  courteous  and  honorable  treatment  to  re- 
main with  Alexander.  He  died  however  shortly  afterward  from 
sickness,  and  his  ashes  were  then  collected,  by  order  of  Alexander, 
to  be  sent  to  his  family  at  Athens. 

I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  chapter  that  the  elder  Iphikrates 
had  been  adopted  by  Alexander's  grandfather  into  the  regal  family 
of  Macedonia,  as  the  saviour  of  their  throne.  Probably  this  was  the 
circumstance  which  determined  the  superior  favor  shown  to  the  son, 
rather  than  any  sentiment  either  toward  Athens  or  toward  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  the  father.  The  difference  of  position,  between  Iphi- 
krates the  father  and  Iphikrates  the  son,  is  one  among  the  painful 
evidences  of  the  downward  march  of  Hellenism.  The  father,  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  moving  amid  a  circle  of  freemen,  sustaining  by 
arms  the  security  and  dignity  of  his  own  fellow-citizens,  and  even 
interfering  for  the  rescue  of  the  Macedonian  regal  family;  the  son, 
condemned  to  witness  the  degradation  of  his  native  city  by  Macedo- 
nian arms,  and  deprived  of  all  other  means  of  reviving  or  rescuing 
her,  except  such  as  could  be  found  in  the  service  of  an  Oriental 
prince,  whose  stupidity  and  cowardice  threw  away  at  once  his  own 
security  and  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

Master  of  Damascus  and  of  Kcele-Syria,  Alexander  advanced  on- 
ward to  Phenicia.  The  first  Phenician  town  which  he  approached 
was  Marathus^  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  islet  of  Aradus,  form- 
ing, along  with  that  islet  and  some  other  neighboring  towns,  the  do- 
main of  the  Aradian  prince  Gerostratus.  That  prince  was  himself 
now  serving  with  his  naval  contingent  among  the  Persian  fleet  in  the 
jEgean ;  but  his  son  Strato,  acting  as  viceroy  at  home,  despatched  to 
Alexander  his  homage  with  a  golden  wreath,  and  made  over  to  him 
at  once  Aradus  with  the  neighboring  towns  included  in  its  domain. 
The  example  of  Strato  was  followed,  first  by  the  inhabitants  of  gy^- 
blus,  the  next  Phenician  city  in  a  southerly  direction ;  next,  by  the 
great  city  of  .Sidon,  the  queen  and  parent  of  all  Phenician  prosperity. 
The  Sidonians  even  sent  envoys  to  meet  him  and  invite  his  approach. 
Their  sentiments  were  unfavorable  to  the  Persians,  from  remem- 
brance of  the  bloody  and  perfidious  proceeding  which  (about  eighteen 
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years  before)  had  marked  the  recapture  of  their  city  by  the  armies  of 
Ochus.  Nevertheless,  the  naval  contingents  both  of  Byblus  and  of 
Sidon  (as  well  as  that  of  Aradus),  were  at  this  moment  sailing  in  the 
^Egean  with  the  Persian  admiral  Autophradates,  and  formed  a  large 
proportion  of  his  entire  fleet. 

While  Alexander  was  still  at  Marathus,  however,  previous  to  his 
onward  march,  he  received  both  envoys  and  a  letter  from  Darius, 
asking  for  the  restitution  of  his  mother,  wife,  and  children — and 
tendering  friendship  and  alliance,  as  from  one  king  to  another.  Da- 
rius further  attempted  to  show,  that  the  Macedonian  Philip  had  be- 
gun the  wrong  against  Persia— that  Alexander  had  continued  it — 
and  that  he  himself  (Darius)  had  acted  merely  in  self-defense.  In 
reply,  Alexander  wrote  a  letter,  wherein  he  set  forth  his  own  case 
against  Darius,  proclaiming  himself  the  appointed  leader  of  the 
Greeks,  to  avenge  the  ancient  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  He 
then  alleged  various  complaints  against  Darius,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  instigated  the  assassination  of  Philip  as  well  as  the  hostilities 
of  the  anti-Macedonian  cities  in  Greece.  "  Now  (continued  he),  by 
the  grace  of  the  gods,  I  have  been  victorious,  first  over  your  satraps, 
next  over  yourself.  I  have  taken  care  of  all  who  submit  to  me,  and 
made  them  satisfied  with  their  lot.  Come  yourself  to  me  also,  as  to 
the  master  of  all  Asia.  Come  without  fear  of  suffering  harm ;  ask 
me,  and  you  shall  receive  back  your  mother  and  wife,  and  anything 
else  which  you  please.  When  next  you  write  to  me,  however,  ad- 
dress me  not  as  an  equal,  but  as  lord  of  Asia  and  of  all  that  belongs 
to  you;  otherwise  I  shall  deal  with  you  as  a  wrong-doer.  If  you  in- 
tend to  contest  the  kingdom  with  me,  stand  and  fight  for  it,  and  do 
not  run  away.  I  shall  march  forward  against  you,  wherever  you 
may  be." 

This  memorable  correspondence,  which  led  to  no  result,  is  of  im- 
portance only  as  it  marks  the  character  of  Alexander,  with  whom 
fighting  and  conquering  were  both  the  business  and  the  luxury  of 
life,  and  to  whom  all  assumption  of  equality  and  independence  with 
himself,  even  on  the  part  of  other  kings — everything  short  of  sub- 
mission and  obedience — appeared  in  the  light  of  wrong  and  insult  to 
be  avenged.  The  recital  of  comparative  injuries,  on  each  side,  was 
mere  unmeaning  pretense.  The  real  and  only  question  was  (as  Alex- 
ander himself  had  put  it  in  his  message  to  the  captive  Sisygambis) 
which  of  the  two  should  be  master  of  Asia. 

The  decision  of  this  question,  already  sufficiently  advanced  on  the 
morrow  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  was  placed  almost  beyond  doubt  by 
the  rapid  and  unopposed  successes  of  Alexander  among  most  of  the 
Phenician  cities.  The  last  hopes  of  Persia  now  turned  chiefly  upon 
the  sentiments  of  these  Phenicians.  The  greater  part  of  the  Persian 
fleet  in  the  ^Egean  was  composed  of  Phenician  triremes,  partly  from 
the  coast  of  Syria,  partly  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  If  the  Pheni- 
cian towns  made  submission  to  Alexander,  it  was  certain  that  their 
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ships  and  seamen  would  either  return  home  spontaneously  or  be  re- 
called; thus  depriving  the  Persian  quiver  of  its  best  remaining 
arrow.  But  if  the  Phenician  towns  held  out  resolutely  against  him, 
one  and  all,  so  as  to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  besieging  them 
in  succession — each  lending  aid  to  the  rest  by  sea,  with  superiority  of 
naval  force,  and  more  than  one  of  them  being  situated  upon  islets — 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  would  have  been  so  multiplied,  that 
■  even  Alexander's  energy  and  ability  might^hardly  have  proved  suffi- 
cient for  them :  at  any  rate,  he  would  have  had  hard  work  before 
him  for  perhaps  two  years,  opening  the  door  to  many  new  accidents 
and  efforts.  It  was  therefore  a  signal  good  fortune  to  Alexander  when 
the  prince  of  the  islet  of  Aradus  spontaneously  surrendered  to  him 
that  difficult  city,  and  when  the  example  was  followed  by  the  still 
greater  city  of  Sidon.  The  Phenicians,  taking  them  generally,  had 
no  positive  tie  to  the  Persians;  neither  had  they  much  confederate 
attachment  one  toward  the  other,  although  as  separate  communities 
they  were  brave  and  enterprising.  Among  the  Sidonians,  there  was 
even  a  prevalent  feeling  of  aversion  to  the  Persians,  from  the  cause 
above  mentioned.  Hence  the  prince  of  Aradus,  upon  whom  Alex- 
ander's march  first  came,  had  little  certainty  of  aid  from  his  neigh- 
bors, if  he  resolved  to  hold  out ;  and  still  less  disposition  to  hold  out 
single-handed,  after  the  battle  of  Issus  had  proclaimed  the  irresistible 
force  of  Alexander  not  less  than  the  impotence  of  Persia.  One  after 
another,  all  these  important  Phenician  seaports,  except  Tyre,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander  without  striking  a  blow.  At  Sidon,  the 
reigning  prince  Strato,  reputed  as  philo-Persian,  was  deposed,  and  a 
person  named  Abdalonymus — of  the  reigning  family,  yet  poor  in  cir- 
cumstances— was  appointed  in  his  room. 

With  his  usual  rapidity,  Alexander  marched  onward  toward  Tyre; 
the  most  powerful  among  the  Phenician  cities,  though  apparently 
less  ancient  than  Sidon.  Even  on  the  march,  he  was  met  by  a  depu- 
tation from  Tyre,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  city, 
and  headed  by  the  son  of  the  Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus,  who  was 
himself  absent  commanding  the  Tyrian  contingent  in  the  Persian 
fleet.  These  men  brought  large  presents  and  supplies  for  the  Mace- 
donian army,  together  with  a  golden  wreath  of  honor;  announcing 
formally  that  the  Tyrians  were  prepared  to  do  whatever  Alexander 
commanded.  In  reply,  he  commended  the  dispositions  of  the  city, 
accepted  the  presents,  and  desired  the  deputation  to  communicate  at 
home,  that  he  wished  to  enter  Tyre  and  offer  sacrifice  to  Herakles, 
The  Phenician  god  Melkart  was  supposed  identical  with  the  Grecian 
Herakles,  and  was  thus  ancestor  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  His 
temple  at  Tyre  was  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity ;  moreover  the 
injunction,  to  sacrifice  there,  is  said  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Alex- 
ander in  an  oracle.  The  Tyrians  at  home,  after  deliberating  on  this 
message,  sent  out  an  answer  declining  to  comply,  and  intimating  that 
they  would  not  admit  within  their  walls  either  Macedonians  or  Per 
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sians;  but  that  as  to  all  other  points,  thev  would  obey  Alexander's 
orders.  They  added  that  his  wish  to  sacrifice  to  Herakles  might  be 
accomplished  without  entering  their  city,  since  there  was  in  Palsety- 
rus  (on  the  mainland  over  against  the  islet  of  Tyre,  separated  from  it 
only  by  the  narrow  strait)  a  temple  of  that  god  yet  more  ancient  and 
venerable  than  their  own.  Incensed  at  this  qualified  adhesion,  in 
which  he  took  note  only  of  the  point  refused — Alexander  dismissed 
the  envoys  with  angry  menaces,  and  immediately  resolved  on  taking 
Tyre  by  force. 

Those  who  (like  Diodorus)  treat  such  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Tyrians  as  foolish  willfulness,  have  not  fully  considered  how  much 
the  demand  included.  When  Alexander  made  a  solemn  sacrifice  to 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  he  marched  to  her  temple  with  his  whole  force 
armed  and  in  battle  array.  We  cannot  doubt  that  his  sacrifice  at 
Tyre  to  Herakles — his  ancestral  Hero,  whose  especial  attribute  was 
force — would  have  been  celebrated  with  an  array  equally  formidable, 
as  in  fact  it  was,  after  the  town  had  been  taken.  The  Tyrians  were  thus 
required  to  admit  within  their  walls  an  irresistible  military  force; 
which  might  indeed  be  withdrawn  after  the  sacrifice  was  completed, 
but  which  might  also  remain,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  permanent 
garrison  of  an  almost  impregnable  position.  They  had  not  endured 
such  treatment  from  Persia,  nor  were  they  disposed  to  endure  it 
from  a  new  master.  It  was,  in  fact,  hazarding  their  all ;  submitting 
at  once  to  a  fate  which  might  be  as  bad  as  could  befall  them  after  a 
successful  siege.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect  that  the  Tyrians 
promised  everything  short  of  submission  to  military  occupation,  we 
see  that  Alexander,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  could  have  obtained  from 
them  all  that  was  really  essential  to  his  purpose,  without  necessity  of 
besieging  the  town.  The  great  value  of  the  Phenician  cities  con- 
sisted in  their  fleet,  which  now  acted  with  the  Persians,  and  gave  to 
them  the  command  of  the  sea.  Had  Alexander  required  that  this  fleet 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Persians  and  placed  in  his  service, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  obtained  it  readily.  The 
Tyrians  had  no  motive  to  devote  themselves  for  Persia,  nor  did  they 
probably  (as  Arrian  supposes)  attempt  to  trim  between  the  two  bellig- 
erents, as  if  the  contest  was  still  undecided.  Yet  rather  than  hand 
over  their  city  to  the  chances  of  a  Macedonian  soldiery,  they  resolved 
to  brave  the  hazards  of  a  siege.  The  pride  of  Alexander,  impatient 
of  opposition  even  to  his  most  extreme  demands,  prompted  him  to 
take.  a^tej^oMcaJljjiapriafiJ^Iile,  in  order  to  make  display  of  his 
power,  by  degrading  and  crushing,  with  or  without  a  siege,  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  spirited,  wealthy,  and  intelligent  communities  of 
the  ancient  world. 

Tyre  was  situated  on  an  islet  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  mainland; 
the  channel  between  the  two  being  shallow  toward  the  land,  but 
reaching  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  in  the  part  adjoining  the  city.  The 
islet  was  completely  surrounded  by  prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  por- 
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tion  of  which,  on  the  side  fronting  the  mainland,  reached  a  height  of 
not  less  than  150  feet,  with  corresponding  solidity  and  base.  Besides 
these  external  fortifications,  there  was  a  brave  and  numerous  popula- 
tion within,  aided  by  a  good  stock  of  arms,  machines,  ships,  provisions 
and  other  things  essential  to  defense. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  Tyrians,  when  driven 
to  their  last  resource,  entertained  hopes  of  holding  out  even  against 
the  formidable  arm  of  Alexander  as  he  then  stood;  they  might  have 
held  out  successfully,  for  he  had  as  yet  n6  fleet,  and  they  could  defy 
any  attack  made  simply  from  land.  The  question  turned  upon  the 
Phenician  and  Cyprian  ships,  which  were  for  the  most  part  (the 
Tyrian  among  them)  in  the  iEgean  under  the  Persian  admiral.  Alex- 
ander— master  as  he  was  of  Aradus,  Byblus,  Sidon,  and  all  the 
Phenician  cities  except  Tyre — calculated  that  the  seamen  belonging 
to  these  cities  would  follow  their  countrymen  at  home  and  bring 
away  their  ships  to  join  him.  He  hoped  also,  as  the  victorious  poten- 
tate, to  draw  to  himself  the  willing  adhesion  of  the  Cyprian  cities. 
This  could  hardly  have  failed  to  happen,  if  he  had  treated  the  Tyrians 
with  decent  consideration;  but  it  was  no  longer  certain,  now  that  he 
had  made  them  his  enemies. 

What  passed  among  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradates  in  the 
iEgean,  when  they  were  informed,  first  that  Alexander  was  master 
of  the  other  Phenician  cities — next,  that  he  was  commencing  the  siege 
of  Tyre — we  know  very  imperfectly.  The  Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus 
brought  home  his  ships  for  the  defense  of  his  own  city;  the  Sidonian 
and  Aradian  ships  also  went  home,  no  longer  serving  against  a  power 
to  whom  their  own  cities  had  submitted;  but  the  Cyprians  hesitated 
longer  before  they  declared  themselves.  If  Darius,  or  even  Auto- 
phradates without  Darius,  instead  of  abandoning  Tyre  altogether 
(as  they  actually  did)  had  energetically  aided  the  resistance  which  it 
offered  to  Alexander,  as  the  interests  of  Persia  dictated — the  Cypriot 
ships  might  not  improbably  have  been  retained  on  that  side  in  the 
struggle.  Lastly,  the  Tyrians  might  indulge  a  hope,  that  their 
Phenician  brethren,  if  ready  to  serve  Alexander  .  against  Persia, 
would  be  nowise  hearty  as  his  instruments  for  crushing  a  kindred 
city.  These  contingencies,  though  ultimately  they  all  turned  out 
in  favor  of  Alexander,  were  in  the  beginning  sufficiently  promising 
to  justify  the  intrepid  resolution  of  the  Tyrians ;  who  were  further 
encouraged  by  promises  of  aid  from  the  powerful  fleets  of  their  col-~ 
ony  Carthage.  To  that  city,  whose  deputies  were  then  within  their 
walls  for  some  religious  solemnities,  they  sent  many  of  their  wives, 
and  children.  >x 

Alexander  began  the  siege  of  Tyre  without  any  fleet,  the  Sidonian 
and  Aradian  ships  not  having  yet  come.  It  was  his  first  task  to  con- 
struct a  solid  mole  200  feet  broad,  reaching  across  the  half  mile  of 
channel  between  the  mainland  and  the  islet.  He  pressed  into  his 
pervice  laboring  hands  by  thousands  from  the  neighborhood;  he  had 
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rtones  in  abundance  from  Palaetyrus,  and  wood  from  the  forests  in 
Lebanon.  But  the  work,  though  prosecuted  with  ardor  and  perse- 
verance, under  pressing  instigations  from  Alexander,  was  tedious 
and  toilsome,  even  near  the  mainland,  where  the  Tyrians  could  do 
little  to  impede  it;  and  became  far  more  tedious  as  it  advanced  into 
the  sea,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  their  obstruction,  as  well  as  to  dam- 
age from  winds  and  waves.  The  Tyrian  triremes  and  small  boats 
perpetually  annoyed  the  workmen  and  destroyed  parts  of  the  work, 
in  spite  of  all  the  protection  devised  by  the  Macedonians,  who 
planted  two  towers  in  front  of  their  advancing  mole,  and  discharged 
projectiles  from  engines  provided  for  the  purpose.  At  length,  by 
unremitting  efforts,  the  mole  was  pushed  forward  until  it  came 
nearly  across  the  channel  to  the  city  wall,  when  suddenly,  on  a  day 
of  strong  wind,  the  Tyrians  sent  forth  a  fireship  loaded  with  com- 
bustibles, which  they  drove  against  the  front  of  the  mole  and  set  fire 
to  the  two  towers.  At  the  same  time,  the  full  naval  force  of  the 
city,  ships  and  little  boats,  was  sent  forth  to  land  men  at  once  on  all 
parts  of  the  mole.  So  successful  was  this  attack,  that  all  the  Mace- 
donian engines  were  burnt,  the  outer  woodwork  which  kept  the 
mole  together  was  torn  up  in  many  places,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
structure  came  to  pieces. 

Alexander  had  thus  not  only  to  construct  fresh  engines,  but  also 
to  begin  the  mole  nearly  anew.  He  resolved  to  give  it  greater 
breadth  and  strength,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  more  towers 
abreast  in  front,  and  for  better  defense  against  lateral  attacks.  But 
it  had  now  become  plain  to  him,  that  while  the  Tyrians  wTere  mas- 
ters of  the  sea,  no  efforts  by  land  alone  would  enable  him  to  take 
the  town.  Leaving  Perdikkas  and  Kraterus,  therefore,  to  recon- 
struct the  mole  and  build  new  engines,  he  himself  repaired  to  Sidon, 
for  the  purpose  of  assembling  as  large  a  fleet  as  he  could.  He  got 
together  triremes  from  various  quarters — two  from  Rhodes,  ten  from 
the  seaports  in  Lykia,  three  from  Soli  and  Mallus.  But  his  princi- 
pal force  was  obtained  by  putting  in  requisition  the  ships  of  the 
Phenician  towns — Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus — now  subject  to  him. 
These  ships,  eighty  in  number,  had  left  the  Persian  admiral  and 
come  to  Sidon,  there  awaiting  his  orders;  while  not  long  afterward,  the 
princes  of  Cyprus  came  thither  also,  tendering  to  him  their  powerful 
fleet  of  120  ships  of  war.  He  was  now  master  of  a  fleet  of  200  sail, 
comprising  the  most  part,  and  the  best  part,  of  the  Persian  navy. 
This  was  the  consummation  of  Macedonian  triumph — the  last  real 
and  effective  weapon  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Persia.  The  prog- 
nostic afforded  by  the  eagle  near  the  ships  at  Miletus,  as  interpreted 
by  Alexander,  had  now  been  fulfilled;  since,  by  successful  opera- 
tions on  land,  he  had  conquered  and  brought  into  his  power  a 
superior  fleet. 

Having  directed  these  ships  to  complete  their  equipments  and 
training,  with   Macedonians   as   soldiers   on  board,  Alexander  put 
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himself  at  the  head  of  some  light  troops  for  an  expedition  of  eleven 
days  against  the  Arabian  mountaineers  on  Libanus,  whom  he  dis- 
persed or  put  down,  though  not  without  some  personal  exposure  and 
hazard.  On  returning  to  Sidon,  he  found  Kleander  arrived  with  a 
reinforcement  of  4,000  Grecian  hoplites,  welcome  auxiliaries  for 
prosecuting  the  siege.  Then,  going  aboard  his  fleet  in  the  harbor 
of  Sidon,  he  sailed  with  it  in  good  battle  order  to  Tyre,  hoping  that 
the  Tyrians  would  come  out  and  fight.  t  But  they  kept  within, 
struck  with  surprise  and  consternation,  having  not  before  known 
that  their  fellow-Phenicians  were  now  among  the  besiegers.  Alex- 
ander, having  ascertained  that  the  Tyrians  would  not  accept  a  sea- 
fight,  immediately  caused  their  two  harbors  to  be  blocked  up  and 
watched;  that  on  the  north,  toward  Sidon,  by  the  Cyprians;  that  on 
the  south,  toward  Egypt,  by  the  Phenicians. 

From  this  time  forward  the  doom  of  Tyre  was  certain.  The 
Tyrians  could  no  longer  offer  obstruction  to  the  mole,  which  was 
completed  across  the  channel  and  brought  up  to  the  town.  Engines 
were  planted  upon  it  to  batter  the  walls;  movable  towers  were 
rolled  up  to  take  them  by  assault ;  attack  was  also  made  from  sea- 
ward. Yet,  though  reduced  altogether  to  the  defensive,  the  Tyrians 
still  displayed  obstinate  bravery,  and  exhausted  all  the  resources  of 
ingenuity  in  repelling  the  besiegers.  So  gigantic  was  the  strength 
of  the  wall  fronting  the  mole,  and  even  that  of  the  northern  side 
fronting  Sidon,  that  none  of  Alexander's  engines  could  make  any 
breach  in  it;  but  on  the  south  side  toward  Egypt  he  was  more  suc- 
cessful. A  large  breach  having  been  made  in  this  south  wall,  he  as- 
saulted it  with  two  ships  manned  by  the  hypaspists  and  the  soldiers 
of  his  phalanx:  he  himself  commanded  in  one,  and  Admetus  in  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  he  caused  the  town  to  be  menaced  all 
round,  at  every  approachable  point,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting 
the  attention  of  the  defenders.  Himself  and  his  two  ships  having 
been  rowed  close  up  to  the  breach  in  the  south  wall,  boarding 
bridges  were  thrown  out  from  each  deck,  upon  which  he  and  Ad- 
metus rushed  forward  with  their  respective  storming  parties.  Ad- 
metus got  upon  the  wall,  but  was  there  slain;  Alexander  also  was 
among  the  first  to  mount,  and  the  two  parties  got  such  a  footing  on 
the  wall  as  to  overpower  all  resistance.  At  the  same  time  his  ships 
also  forced  their  way  into  the  two  harbors,  so  that  Tyre  came  on  all 
sides  into  his  power. 

Though  the  walls  were  now  lost,  and  resistance  had  become  des- 
perate, the  gallant  defenders  did  not  lose  their  courage.  They  bar- 
ricaded the  streets,  and  concentrated  their  strength  especially  at  a 
defensible  post  called  the  Agenorion,  or  chapel  of  Agenor.  Here 
the  battle  again  raged  furiously  until  they  were  overpowered  by  the 
Macedonians,  incensed  with  the  long  toils  of  the  previous  siege,  as 
well  as  by  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  prisoners,  whom  the 
Tyrians  had  killed  publicly  on  the  battlements     All  who  took  shel- 
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ter  in  the  temple  of  Herakles  were  spared  by  Alexander,  from 
respect  to  the  sanctuary:  among  the  number  were  the  prince 
Azemilchus,  a  few  leading  Tyrians,  the  Carthaginian  envoys,  and 
some  children  of  both  sexes.  The  Sidonians  also,  displaying  a  tardy 
sentiment  of  kindred,  and  making  partial  amends  for  the  share 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  capture,  preserved  some  lives  from  the 
6word  of  the  conqueror.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  adult  free- 
men perished  with  arms  in  their  hands;  while  2,000  of  them  who 
survived  either  from  disabling  wounds,  or  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
slaughterers,  were  hanged  on  the  sea-shore  by  order  of  Alexander. 
The  females,  the  children,  and  the  slaves,  were  sold  to  the  slave 
merchant.  The  number  sold  is  said  to  have  been  about  30,000:  a 
total  rather  small,  as  we  must  assume  slaves  to  be  included;  but 
we  are  told  that  many  had  been  previously  sent  away  to  Carthage. 

Thus  master  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  into  the  city  and  con- 
summated his  much-desired  sacrifice  to  Herakles.  His  whole  force, 
land  and  naval,  fully  armed  and  arrayed,  took  part  in  the  procession. 
A  more  costly  hecatomb  had  never  been  offered  to  that  God,  when  we 
consider  that  it  had  been  purchased  by  all  the  toils  of  an  unneces- 
sary siege,  and  by  the  extirpation  of  these  free  and  high-spirited  citi- 
zens, his  former  worshipers.  What  the  loss  of  the  Macedonians  had 
been  we  cannot  say.  The  number  of  their  slain  is  stated  by  Arrian 
at  400,  which  must  be  greatly  beneath  the  truth;  for  the  courage  and 
skill  of  the  besieged  had  prolonged  the  siege  to  the  prodigious  period 
of  seven  months,  though  Alexander  had  left  no  means  untried  to  ac- 
complish it  sooner. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander  received  and 
rejected  a  second  proposition  from  Darius,  offering  10,000  talents, 
with  the  cession  of  all  the  territory  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  as 
ransom  for  his  mother  and  wife,  and  proposing  that  Alexander  should 
become  his  son-in-law  as  well  as  his  ally.  "  If  I  were  Alexander 
(said  Parmenio)  I  should  accept  such  terms,  instead  of  plunging  into 
further  peril." — "  So  would  I  (replied  Alexander)  if  I  were  Parmenio; 
but  since  I  am  Alexander,  I  must  return  a  different  answer."  His 
answer  to  Darius  was  to  this  effect: — "  I  want  neither  your  money 
nor  your  cession.  All  your  money  and  territory  are  already  mine, 
and  you  are  tendering  to  me  a  part  in  place  of  the  whole.  If  I 
choose  to  marry  your  daughter,  I  shall  marry  her — whether  you  give 
her  to  me  or  not.  Come  hither  to  me,  if  you  wish  to  obtain  from  me 
any  act  of  friendship."  Alexander  might  spare  the  submissive  and 
the  prostrate ;  but  he  could  not  brook  an  equal  or  a  competitor,  and 
his  language  toward  them  was  that  of  brutal  insolence.  Of  course 
this  was  the  last  message  sent  by  Darius,  who  now  saw,  if  he  had 
not  before  seen,  that  he  had  no  chance  open  except  by  the  renewal 
of  war. 

Being  thus  entire  master  of  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Palestine,  and 
having  accepted  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Jews,  Alexander 
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marched  forward  to  conquer  Egypt.  He  had  determined,  before  he 
undertook  any  further  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  Persian 
empire,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  coast-lands  which  kept 
open  the  communications  of  the  Persians  with  Greece,  so  as  to 
secure  his  rear  against  any  serious  hostility.  His  great  fear  was, 
of  Grecian  soldiers  or  cities  raised  against  him  by  Persian  gold; 
and  Egypt  was  the  last  remaining  possession  of  the  Persians, 
which  gave  them  the  means  of  acting  upon  Greece.  Those  means 
were  indeed  now  prodigiously  curtailed  t>y  the  feeble  condition 
of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  JEgean,  unable  to  contend  with  the  in- 
creasing fleet  of  the  Macedonian  admirals  Hegelochus  and  Ampho 
terus,  now  numbering  160  sail.  During  the  summer  of  332  B.C., 
while  Alexander  was  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Tyre,  these  admirals 
recovered  all  the  important  acquisitions — Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Teiie- 
dos — which  had  been  made  by  Memnon  for  the  Persian  interests. 
The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos  invited  them  and  insured  their  success; 
those  of  Chios  attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  were  coerced  by  Phar- 
nabaEus,  who  retained  the  city  by  means  of  his  insular  partisans, 
Apollonides  and  others,  with  a  military  force.  The  Macedonian  ad- 
mirals laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  were  presently  enabled  to  cany  it 
by  their  friends  within.  Pharnabazus  was  here  captured  with  his 
entire  force;  twelve  triremes  thoroughly  armed  and  manned,  thirty 
store-ships,  several  privateers,  and  3,000  Grecian  mercenaries.  Aris- 
tonikus,  philo-Persian  despot  of  Methymna — arriving  at  Chios 
shortly  afterward,  but  ignorant  of  the  capture — was  entrapped  into 
the  harbor  and  made  prisoner.  There  remained  only  Mitylene, 
which  was  held  for  the  Persians  by  the  Athenian  Chares,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  2,000  men:  who,  however,  seeing  no  hope  of  holding  out 
against  the  Macedonians,  consented  to  evacuate  the  city  on  the  con- 
dition of  a  free  departure.  The  Persians  were  thus  expelled  from 
the  sea,  from  all  footing  among  the  Grecian  islands,  and  from  the 
vicinity  of  Greece  and  Macedonia. 

These  successes  were  in  full  progress  when  Alexander  himself 
directed  his  march  from  Tyre  to  Egypt,  stopping  in  his  way  to  be- 
siege Q#za.  This  considerable  town,  the  last  before  entering  on  the 
desert" track  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  situated  between  one  and 
two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  built  upon  a  lofty  artificial  mound, 
and  encircled  with  a  high  wall ;  but  Its  main  defense  was  derived 
from  the  deep  sand  immediately  around  it,  as  well  as  from  the  mud 
and  quicksand  on  its  coast.  It  was  defended  by  a  brave  man,  the 
eunuch  JSatis,  with  a  strong  garrison  of  Arabs,  and  abundant  pro- 
vision of  every  kind.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of  the  place,  Bat  is 
refused  to  admit  Alexander.  Moreover  his  judgment  was  confirmed 
by  the  Macedonian  engineers  themselves,  who,  when  Alexander  first 
surveyed  the  walls,  pronounced  it  to  be  impregnable,  chiefly  from 
the  height  of  its  supporting  mound.  But  Alexander  could  not  en- 
dure the  thought  of  tacitly  confessing  his  inability  to  take  Gaza, 
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The  more  difficult  the  enterprise,  the  greater  was  the  charm  for  him, 
and  the  greater  would  be  the  astonishment  produced  all  around  when 
he  should  be  seen  to  have  triumphed. 

He  began  by  erecting  a  mound  south  of  the  city,  close  by  the  wall, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  his  battering  engines.  This  external 
mound  was  completed,  and  the  engines  had  begun  to  batter  the  wall, 
when  a  well-planned  sally  by  the  garrison  overthrew  the  assailants 
and  destroyed  the  engines.  The  timely  aid  of  Alexander  himself 
with  his  hypaspists,  protected  their  retreat;  but  he  himself,  after  es- 
caping a  snare  from  a  pretended  Arabian  deserter,  received  a  severe 
wound  through  the  shield  and  the  breast-plate  into  the  shoulder,  by  a 
dart  discharged  from  a  catapult;  as  the  prophet  Aristander  had  pre- 
dicted— giving  assurance  at  the  same  time,  that  Gaza  would  fall  into 
his  hands.  During  the  treatment  of  his  wound  he  ordered  the  en- 
gines employed  at  Tyre  to  be  brought  up  by  sea,  and  caused  his 
mound  to  be  carried  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  town, 
so  as  to  render  it  approachable  from  every  point.  This  Herculean  . 
work,  the  description  of  which  we  read  with  astonishment,  was  250  ^^ 
feet  high  all  round,  and  two  stadia  (1240  feet)  broad;  the  loose  sand 
around  could  hardly  have  been  suitable,  so  that  materials  must  have 
been  brought  up  from  a  distance.  The  undertaking  was  at  length 
completed;  in  what  length  of  time  we  do  not  know,  but  it  must  have 
been  considerable — though  doubtless  thousands  of  laborers  would  be 
pressed  in  from  the  circumjacent  country. 

Gaza  was  now  attacked  at  all  points  by  battering-rams,  by  mines, 
and  by  projectile  engines  with  various  missiles.  Presently  the  walls 
were  breached  in  several  places,  though  the  defenders  were  unremit- 
ting in  their  efforts  to  repair  the  damaged  parts.  Alexander  at- 
tempted three  distinct  general  assaults;  but  in  all  three  he  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  bravery  of  the  Gazseans.  At  length,  after  still  further 
breaching  of  the  wall,  he  renewed  for  |,he  fourjTli  tygift  his  attempt  to 
storm.  The  entire  Macedonian  phalanx  being  brought  up  to  attack 
at  different  points,  the  greatest  emulation  reigned  among  the  officers. 
The  ^Eakid  Neoptolemus  was  first  to  mount  the  wall;  but  the  other 
divisions  manifested  hardly  less  ardor,  and  the  town  was  at  length 
taken.  Its  gallant  defenders  resisted  with  unabated  spirit  to  the  last ; 
and  all  fell  in  their  posts,  the  incensed  soldiery  being  no  way  dis- 
posed to  give  quarter. 

One  prisoner  alone  was  reserved  for  special  treatment — the  prince 
or -governor  himself,  the  eunuch  Batis;  who,  having  manifested  the 
greatest  energy  and  valor,  was  taken  severely  wounded,  yet  still 
alive.  In  this  condition  he  was  brought  by  Leonnatus  and  Philotas 
into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  who  cast  upon  him  looks  of  vengeance 
and  fury.  The  Macedonian  prince  had  undertaken  the  siege  mainly 
in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  could  overcome  difficulties  in- 
superable to  others.  But  he  had  incurred  so  much  loss,  spent  so 
much  time  and  labor,  and  undergone  so  many  repulses  before  he  sue- 
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ceeded,  that  the  palm  of  honor  belonged  rather  to  the  minority  van- 
quised  than  to  the  multitude  of  victors.  Too  such  disappointment 
which  would  sting  Alexander  in  the  tenderest  point,  is  to  be  added 
the  fact,  that  he  had  himself  incurred  great  personal  risk,  received  a 
severe  wound,  besides  his  narrow  escape  from  the  dagger  of  the  pre- 
tended Arabian  deserter.  Here  was  ample  ground  for  violent  anger; 
which  was  moreover  still  further  exasperated  by  the  appearance  of 
Batis — an  eunuch — a  black  man — tall  and  robust,  but  at  the  same 
time  fat  and  lumpish — and  doubtless  at  the  moment  covered  with 
blood  and  dirt.  Such  visible  circumstances,  repulsive  to  eyes  famil- 
iar with  Grecian  gymnastics,  contributed  to  kindle  the  wrath  of  Al- 
exander to  its  highest  pitch.  After  the  siege  of  Tyre,  his  indignation 
had  been  satiated  by  the  hanging  of  the  2,000  surviving  combatants ; 
here  to  discharge  the  pressure  of  a  still  stronger  feeling,  there  remain- 
ed only  the  single  captive,  upon  whom  therefore  he  resolved  to  in- 
flict a  punishment  as  novel  as  it  was  cruel.  He  directed  the  feet  of 
Batis  to  be  bored,  and  brazen  rings  to  be  passed  through  them ;  after 
which  the  naked  body  of  this  brave  man,  yet  surviving,  was  tied 
with  cords  to  the  tail  of  a  chariot  driven  by  Alexander  himself,  and 
dragged  at  full  speed  amid  the  triumphant  jeers  and  shouts  of  the 
army.  Herein  Alexander,  emulous  even  from  childhood  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  legendary  ancestor  Achilles,  copied  the  ignominious  treat- 
ment described  in  the  Iliad  as  inflicted  on  the  dead  body  of  Hektor. 

This  proceeding  of  Alexander,  the  product  of  Homeric  reminis- 
cences operating  upon  an  infuriated  and  vindictive  temperament, 
stands  out  in  respect  of  barbarity  from  all  that  we  read  respecting  the 
treatment  of  conquered  towns  in  antiquity.  His  remaining  measures 
were  conformable  to  received  usage.  The  wives  and  children  of  the 
Gazaeans  were  sold  into  slavery.  New  inhabitants  were  admitted 
from  the  neighborhood,  and  a  garrison  was  placed  there  to  hold  the 
town  for  the  Macedonians. 

The  two  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  which  occupied  both  together 
nine  months,  were  the  hardest  fighting  that  Alexander  had  ever  en- 
countered, or  in  fact  ever  did  encounter  throughout  his  life.  After 
such  toils,  the  march  to  Egypt,  which  he  now  commenced  (October 
332  b.  c),  was  an  affair  of  holiday  and  triumph.  Mazakes,  the  sa- 
trap of  Egypt,  having  few  Persian  troops  and  a  disaffected  native 
population,  was  noway  disposed  to  resist  the  approaching  conqueror. 
Seven  days'  march  brought  Alexander  and  his  army  from  Gaza  to 
Pelusium,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Egypt,  commanding  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile,  whither  his  fleet  under  the  command  of  Hephse- 
tion,  had  come  also.  Here  he  found  not  only  open  gates  and  a  sub- 
missive governor,  but  also  crowds  of  Egyptians  assembled  to  wel- 
come him.  He  placed  a  garrison  in  Pelusium,  sent  his  fleet  up  the 
river  to  Memphis,  and  marched  himself  to  the  same  place  by  land. 
The  satrap,  Mazakes,  surrendered  himself,  with  all  the  treasure  in 
the  city,  800  talents  in  amount,  and  much  precious  furniture.     Here 
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Alexander  reposed  some  time,  offering  splendid  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  generally,  and  especially  to  the  Egyptian  god  Apis ;  to  which 
he  added  gymnastic  and  musical  matches,  sending  to  Greece  for  the 
most  distinguished  artists. 

From  Memphis  he  descended  the  westernmost  branch  of  the  Nile 
to  Kanopus  at  its  mouth,  from  whence  he  sailed  westerly  along  the 
shore  to  look  at  the  island  of  Pharos,  celebrated  in  Homer,  and  the 
lake  Mareotis.  Reckoning  Egypt  now  as  a  portion  of  his  empire,  and 
considering  that  the  business  of  keeping  down  an  unquiet  population 
as  well  as  of  collecting  a  large  revenue,  would  have  to  be  performed 
by  his  extraneous  land  and  sea  force,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  withdraw- 
ing the  seat  of  government  from  Memphis,  where  both  the  Persians 
and  the  natives  had  maintained  it,  and  of  founding  a  new  city  of  his 
own  on  the  seaboard,  convenient  for  communication  with  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  His  imagination,  susceptible  to  all  Homeric  im- 
pressions and  influenced  by  a  dream,  first  fixed  upon  the  isle  of 
Pharos  as  a  suitable  place  for  his  intended  city.  Perceiving  soon, 
however,  that  this  little  isle  was  inadequate  by  itself,  he  included  it 
as  part  of  a  larger  city  to  be  founded  on  the  adjacent  mainland.  The 
gods  were  consulted,  and  encouraging  responses  were  obtained ;  upon 
which  Alexander  himself  marked  out  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  the 
direction  of  the  principal  streets,  and  the  sites  of  numerous  temples 
to  Grecian  gods  as  well  as  Egyptian.  It  was  thus  that  the  first  stone 
was  laid  of  the  mighty,  populous,  and  busy  Alexandria;  which, 
however,  the  founder  never  lived  to  see,  and  wherein  he  was  only 
destined  to  repose  as  a  corpse.  The  site  of  the  place  between 
the  sea  and  the  Lake  Mareotis,  was  found  airy  and  healthy, 
as  well  as  convenient  for  shipping  and  commerce.  The  pro- 
tecting island  of  Pharos  gave  the  means  of  forming  two  good 
harbors  for  ships  coming  by  sea,  on  a  coast  harborless  elsewhere; 
while  the  Lake  Mareotis,  communicating  by  various  canals  with  the 
river  Nile,  received  with  facility  the  exportable  produce  from  the 
interior.  As  soon  as  houses  were  ready,  commencement  was  made 
by  the  intendant  Kleomenes,  transporting  to  them  in  mass  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  neighboring  town  of  Kanopus,  and  probably  of  other 
towns  besides. 

Alexandria  became  afterward  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemaic  princes. 
It  acquired  immense  grandeur  and  population  during  their  rule  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  when  their  enormous  revenues  were  spent 
greatly  in  its  improvement  and  decoration.  But  we  cannot  reason- 
ably ascribe  to  Alexander  himself  any  prescience  of  such  an  impos- 
ing future.  He  intended  it  as  a  place  from  which  he  could  conven- 
iently rule  Egypt,  considered  as  a  portion  of  his  extensive  empire  all 
around  the  JEgean,  and  had  Egypt  remained  thus  a  fraction,  instead 
of  becoming  a  substantive  imperial  whole,  Alexandria  would  proba- 
bly not  have  risen  beyond  mediocrity. 

The  other  most  notable  incident,  which  distinguished  the  four  or 
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jfive  months'  stay  of  Alexander  in  Egypt,  was  his  march  through  the 
sandy  desert  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon.     This  is  chiefly  memo- 
rable as  it  marks  his  increasing  self-adoration  and  inflation  above  the 
limits  of  humanity.     His  achievements  during  the  last  three  years 
had  so  transcended  the  expectations  of  every   one,  himself  included 
— the  gods  had  given  to  him  such  incessant  good  fortune,  and  so 
paralyzed  or  put  down  his  enemies — that  the  hypothesis  of  a  superhu- 
man personality  seemed   the  natural  explanation  of  such  a  super- 
human career.     He  had  to  look  back  to  the  heroic  legends,  and  to  his 
ancestors   Perseus  and  Herakles  to  find  a  worthy  prototype.      Con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  (like  them)  the  son  of    Zeus,  with  only  a  nom- 
inal human   parentage,  he  resolved  to  go   and  ascertain  the  fact  by 
questioning    the   infallible   oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon.     His  march  of 
several  days,  through  a  sandy  desert — always  fatiguing,  sometimes 
perilous — was  distinguished  by  manifest    evidences  of    the  favor  of 
the  gods.     Unexpected   rain  fell  just  when  the  thirsty  soldiers  re- 
quired water.     When   the  guides  lost  their  track,  from  shifting  of 
the  sand,  on   a  sudden   two    speaking    serpents,  or  two  ravens,  ap- 
peared  preceding  the   march    and    indicating    the  right  direction. 
Such  were  the  statements  made  by  Ptolemy,  Aristobulus,  and   Kal- 
listhenes,  companions  and  contemporaries;  while  Arrian,  four  centu- 
ries afterward,  announces  his  positive  conviction  that  there  was  divine 
intervention  on  behalf  of  Alexander,  though  he  cannot  satisfy  him 
self  about  the  details.     The  priest  of  Zeus  Ammon  addressed  Alex- 
ander as  being   the  son  of    the  god,  and  further  assured  him  that 
his  career  would  be  one  of  uninterrupted  victory,  until  he  was  taken 
away  to  the  gods;  while  his  friends  also,  who  consulted  the  oracle 
for  their  own  satisfaction,  received  for  answer  that  the  rendering  of 
divine  honors  to  him  would  be  acceptable  to  Zeus.     After  profuse 
sacrifices  and  presents,  Alexander  quitted  the  oracle  with  a  full  and 
sincere  faith  that  he  really  was  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon;  which  faith 
was  further  confirmed  by  declarations  transmitted  to  him  from  other 
oracles — that  of  Erythrae  in  Ionia,  and  of  Branchidse  near  Miletus. 
Though  he  did  not  directly  order  himself  to   be  addressed  as  the  son 
of  Zeus,  ne  was  pleased  with  those  who  volunteered  such  a  recogni- 
tion, and  angry  with  skeptics  or  scoffers,  who  disbelieved  the  oracle 
of  Ammon.  Plutarch  thinks  that  this  was  a  mere  political  manoeuver 
of  Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing   the  non-Hellenic  popu- 
lation over  whom  he  was  enlarging  his  empire.     But  it  seems  rather 
to  have  been  a  genuine  faith, — a  simple  exaggeration  of  that  exorbi- 
tant vanity  which  from  the    beginning  reigned   so  largely  in  his  bo- 
som.    He  was  indeed  aware  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  leading  Ma- 
cedonians in  many  ways,  but  especially  as  a  deliberate  insult  to  the 
memory  of  Philip.     This  is  the   theme   always   touched  upon  in 
moments    of     dissatisfaction.       To     Parmemo,    to     Philotas,     to 
Kleitus,  and  other  principal  officers,  the   insolence  of    the  king,  in 
disclaiming  Philip  and  putting  himself  above  the  level  of  humanity, 
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appeared  highly  offensive.  Discontents  on  this  subject  among  the 
Macedonian  officers,  though  condemned  to  silence  by  fear  and  admi- 
ration of  Alexander,  became  serious,  and  will  be  found  reappearing 
hereafter. 

The  last  month  of  Alexander's  stay  in  Egypt  was  passed  at  Mem- 
phis. While  nominating  various  officers  for  the  permanent  admin- 
istration of  the  country,  he  also  received  a  visit  of  Hegelochus  his 
admiral,  who  brought  as  prisoners  Aristonikus  of  Methymna,  and 
other  despcts  of  the  various  Grecian  cities.  Alexander  ordered  them 
to  be  handed  over  to  their  respective  cities,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the 
citizens  pleased ;  all  except  the  Chian  Apollonides,  who  was  sent  to 
Elephantine  in  the  south  of  Egypt  for  detention.  In  most  of  the 
cities,  the  despots  had  incurred  such  violent  hatred,  that  when  deliv- 
ered up,  they  were  tortured  and  put  to  death.  Pharnabazus  also 
had  been  among  the  prisoners,  but  had  found  means  to  escape  from 
his  guards  when  the  fleet  touched  at  Kos. 

In  the  early  spring,  after  receiving  reinforcements  of  Greeks  andi 
Thracians,  Alexander  marched  into  Phenicia.  It  was  there  that  he 
regulated  the  affairs  of  Phenicia,  Syria  and  Greece,  prior  to  his  in- 
tended expedition  into  the  interior  against  Darius.  He  punished  the 
inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who  had  revolted  and  burned  alive  the  Ma- 
cedonian prefect  Andromachus.  In  addition  to  all  the  business  trans- 
acted, Alexander  made  costly  presents  to  the  Tyrian  Herakles,  and 
offered  splendid  sacrifices  to  other  gods.  Choice  festivals  with  trag- 
edy were  also  celebrated,  analogous  to  the  Dionysia  at  Athens,  with 
the  best  actors  and  chorists  contending  for  the  prize.  The  princes  of 
Cyprus  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honor  to  the  son  of  Zeus  Am- 
nion ;  each  undertaking  the  duty  of  choregus,  getting  up  at  his  own 
cost  a  drama  with  distinguished  chorus  and  actors,  and  striving  to  ob- 
tain the  prize  from  pre-appointed  judges — as  was  practised  among 
the  ten  tribes  at  Athens. 

In  the  midst  of  these  religious  and  festive  exhibitions,  Alexander 
was  collecting  magazines  for  his  march  into  the  interior.  He  had 
already  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  Thapsakus,  the  usual  ford  of 
the  Euphrates,  to  throw  bridges  over  the  river.  The  Persian  Maz- 
teus  was  on  guard  on  the  other  side,  with  a  small  force  of  3,000  men, 
2,000  of  them  Greeks;  not  sufficient  to  hinder  the  bridges  from  be- 
ing built,  but  only  to  hinder  them  from  being  carried  completely! 
over  to  the  left  bank.  After  eleven  days  of  march  from  Phenicia,'* 
Alexander  and  his  whole  army  reached  Thapsakus.  Mazaeus,  on  the 
other  side,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  main  army  arrive,  withdrew  his 
small  force  without  delay,  and  retreated  to  the  Tigris;  so  that  the] 
two  bridges  were  completed,  and  Alexander  crossed  forthwith.  « 

Once  over  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  had  the  option  of  marching; 
down  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  Babylon,  the  chief  city  of  the  Per-| 
?ian  empire,  and  the  natural  place  to  find  Darius.  But  this  march  (as  •. 
H.  G.  IV. —20 
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we  know  from  Xenophon,  who  made  it  with  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks)  would  be  one  of  extreme  suffering  and  through  a  desert  coun- 
try where  no  provisions  were  to  be  got.  Moreover,  Mazseus  in  retreat- 
ing had  taken  a  north-easterly  direction  toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
Tigris;  and  some  prisoners  reported  that  Darius  with  his  main  army 
was  behind  the  Tigris,  intending  to  defend  the  passage  of  that  river 
against  Alexander.  The  Tigris  appears  not  to  be  fordable  below 
Nineveh  (Mosul).  Accordingly  he  directed  his  march,  first  nearly 
northward,  having  the  Euphrates  on  his'  left  hand;  next  eastward 
across  Northern  Mesopotamia,  having  the  Armenian  mountains  on 
his  left  hand.  On  reaching  the  ford  of  the  Tigris,  he  found  it  abso- 
lutely undefended.  Not  a  single  enemy  being  in  sight,  he  forded  the 
river  as  soon  as  possible,  with  all  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  baggage. 
The  difficulties  and  perils  of  crossing  were  extreme,  from  the  depth 
of  the  water  above  their  breasts,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the 
slippery  footing.  A  resolute  and  vigilant  enemy  might  have  rendered 
the  passage  almost  impossible.  But  the  good  fortune  of  Alexander 
was  not  less  conspicuous  in  what  his  enemies  left  undone,  than  in 
what  they  actually  did. 

After  this  fatiguing  passage,  Alexander  rested  for  two  days.  Dur- 
ing the  night  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred,  nearly  total ;  which 
spread  consternation  among  the  army,  combined  with  complaints 
against  his  overweening  insolence,  and  mistrust  as  to  the  unknown 
regions  on  which  they  were  entering.  Alexander,  while  offering 
solemn  sacrifices  to  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth,  combated  the  prevailing 
depression  by  declarations  from  his  own  prophet  Aristander  and 
from  Eyptian  astrologers,  who  proelaimed  that  Helios  favored  the 
Greeks,  and  Selene  the  Persians;  hence  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  por- 
tended victory  to  the  Macedonians — and  victory  too  (so  Aristander 
promised),  before  the  next  new  moon.  Having  thus  reassured  the 
soldiers,  Alexander  marched  for  four  days  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion through  the  territory  called  Aturia,  with  the  Tigris  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  Gordyene  or  Kurd  mountains  on  his  left.  Encounter 
ing  a  small  advanced  guard  of  the  Persians,  he  here  learnt  from  pris- 
oners that  Darius  with  his  main  host  was  not  far  off. 

Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ruinous  defeat  of  Issus. 
What  Darius  had  been  doing  during  this  long  interval,  and  especially 
during  the  first  half  of  it,  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  hear  only  of 
one  proceeding  on  his  part — his  missions,  twice  repeated,  to  Alexan- 
der, tendering  or  entreating  peace,  with  the  especial  view  of  recover- 
ing his  captive  family.  Nothing  else  does  he  appear  to  have  done, 
either  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  the  past,  or  to  avert  the  perils  of  ihe 
future ;  nothing,  to  save  his  fleet  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror;  nothing,  to  relieve  either  Tyre  or  Gaza,  the  sieges  of 
which  collectively  occupied  Alexander  for  near  ten  months.  The 
disgraceful  flight  of  Darius  at  Issus  had  already  lost  him  the  confi- 
dence of  several  of  his  most  valuable  servants.    The  Macedonian 
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exile  Amyntas,  a  brave  and  energetic  man,  with  the  best  of  the  Gre- 
cian mercenaries,  gave  up  the  Persian  cause  as  lost,  and  tried  to  set 
up  for  himself,  in  which  attempt  he  failed  and  perished  in  Egypt. 
The  satrap  of  Egypt,  penetrated  with  contempt  for  the  timidity  of 
his  master,  was  induced,  by  that  reason  as  well  as  by  others,  to  throw 
open  the  country  to  Alexander.  Having  incurred  so  deplorable  a 
loss,  as  well  in  reputation  as  in  territory,  Darius  had  the  strongest 
motives  to  redeem  it  by  augmented  vigor. 

But  he  was  paralyzed  by  the  fact,  that  his  mother,  his  wife,  and 
several  of  his  children,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
Among  the  countless  advantages  growing  out  of  the  victory  of  Issus, 
this  acquisition  was  not  the  least.  It  placed  Darius  in  the  condition 
of  one  who  had  given  hostages  for  good  behavior  to  his  enemy.  The 
Persian  kings  were  often  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  satraps  or 
generals  the  deposit  of  their  wives  and  families,  as  a  pledge  for  fidel- 
ity; and  Darius  himself  had  received  this  guarantee  from  Memnon, 
as  a  condition  of  entrusting  him  with  the  Persian  fleet.  Bound  by 
the  like  chains  himself,  toward  one  who  had  now  become  his  supe- 
rior, Darius  was  afraid  to  act  with  energy,  lest  success  should  bring 
down  evil  upon  his  captive  family.  By  allowing  Alexander  to  sub' 
due  unopposed  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Euphrates,  he  hoped  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  his  empire  eastward,  and  to  ransom  back  his 
family  at  an  enormous  price.  Such  propositions  did  satisfy  Parme- 
nio,  and  would  probably  have  satisfied  even  Philip,  had  Philip  been 
the  victor.  The  insatiate  nature  of  Alexander  had  not  yet  been  fully 
proved.  It  was  only  when  the  latter  contemptuously  rejected  every- 
thing short  of  surrender  at  discretion,  that  Darius  began  to  take 
measures  east  of  the  Euphrates  for  defending  what  yet  remained. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  toward  the  regal  hostages  honorable  as 
it  was  to  his  sentiment,  evinced  at  the  same  time  that  he  knew  their 
value  as  a  subject  of  political  negotiation.  It  was  essential  that  he 
should  treat  them  with  the  full  deference  due  to  their  rank,  if  he  de- 
sired to  keep  up  their  price  as  hostages  in  the  eyes  of  Darius  as  well 
as  of  his  own  army.  He  carried  them  along  with  his  army,  from  the 
coast  of  Syria,  over  the  bridge  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  through 
the  waters  of  the  Tigris.  To  them,  this  must  have  proved  a  severe 
toil ;  and  in  fact,  the  queen  Statira  became  so  worn  out  that  she  died 
shortly  after  crossing  the  Tigris ;  to  him  also,  it  must  have  been  an 
onerous  obligation,  since  he  not  only  sought  to  ensure  to  them  all 
their  accustomed  pomp,  but  must  have  assigned  a  considerable  guard 
to  watch  them,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  marching  into  an  unknown 
country,  and  required  all  his  military  resources  to  be  disposable. 
Simply  for  safe  detention,  the  hostages  would  have  been  better 
guarded  and  might  have  been  treated  with  still  greater  ceremony,  in 
a  city  or  a  fortress.  But  Alexander  probably  wished  to  have  them 
near  him,  in  case  of  the  possible  contingency  of  serious  reverses  to 
his  army  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris.    Assuming  such  a  misf  or- 
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tune  to  happen,  the  surrender  of  them   might  ensure  a  safe  retreat 
under  circumstances  otherwise  fatal  to  its  accomplishment 

Being  at  length  convinced  that  Alexander  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  prize  short  of  the  entire  Persian  empire,  Darius  summoned 
all  his  forces  to  defend  what  he  still  retained.  He  brought  together 
a  host  said  to  be  superior  in  number  to  that  which  had  been  defeated 
at  Issus.  Contingents  arrived  from  the  furthest  extremities  of  the 
vast  Persian  territory — from  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  rivers  Oxus  and 
Indus,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  plains  eastward  of 
the  Tigris,  about  the  latitude  of  the  modern  town  of  Mosul,  between 
that  river  and  the  Gordyene  mountains  (Zagros),  were  fixed  upon  for 
the  muster  of  this  prodigious  multitude;  partly  conducted  by  Darius 
himself  from  Babylon,  partly  arriving  there  by  different  routes  from 
the  north,  east,  and  south.  Arbela — a  considerable  town  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great  Zab  river,  still  known  under  the  name 
of  Erbil,  as  a  caravan  station  on  the  ordinary  road  between  Erze 
roum  and  Bagdad — was  fixed  on  as  the  muster-place  or  headquarters, 
where  the  chief  magazines  were  collected  and  the  heavy  baggage 
lodged,  and  near  which  the  troops  were  first  assembled  and  exer- 
cised. 

But  the  spot  predetermined  for  a  pitched  battle  was,  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Gaugamela  near  the  river  Bumodus,  about  thirty  miles  west 
of  Arbela,  toward  the  Tigris,  and  about  as  much  south-east  of  Mosul 
— a  spacious  and  level  plain,  with  nothing  more  than  a  few  undulat- 
ing slopes,  and  without  any  trees.  It  was  by  nature  well  adapted  for 
drawing  up  a  numerous  army,  especially  for  the  free  manceuvers  of 
cavalry,  and  the  rush  of  scythed  chariots;  moreover,  the  Persian  offi- 
cers had  been  careful  beforehand  to  level  artificially  such  of  the 
slopes  as  they  thought  inconvenient.  There  seemed  everything  in  the 
ground  to  favor  the  operation,  both  of  the  vast  total  and  the  special 
forces,  of  Darius ;  who  fancied  that  his  defeat  at  Issus  had  been  occa- 
sioned altogether  by  his  having  adventured  himself  in  the  narrow  de- 
files of  Kilikia — and  that  on  open  and  level  ground  his  superior  num- 
bers must  be  triumphant.  He  was  even  anxious  that  Alexander 
should  come  and  attack  him  on  the  plain.  Hence  the  undefended 
passage  of  the  Tigris. 

For  those  who  looked  only  to  numbers,  the  host  assembled  at  Ar- 
bela might  well  inspire  confidence;  for  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
1,000,000  of  infantry,  40,000  cavalry,  200  scythed  chariots,  and  fif- 
teen elephants ;  of  which  animals  we  now  read  for  the  first  time  in  a 
field  of  battle.  But  besides  the  numbers,  Darius  had  provided  for  his 
troops  more  effective  arms;  instead  of  mere  javelins,  strong  swords 
and  short  thrusting  pikes,  such  as  the  Macedonian  cavalry  wielded  so 
admirably  in  close  combat,  together  with  shields  for  the  infantry  and 
breastplates  for  the  horsemen.  He  counted  much  also  on  the  terrific 
charge  of  the  chariots,  each  of  which  had  a  pole  projecting  before 
the  horses  and  terminating  In  a  sharp  point,  together  with. three 
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sword-blades  stretching  from  the  yoke  on  each  side,  and  scythes  also 
laterally  from  the  naves  of  the  wheels. 

Informed  of  the  approach  of  Alexander,  about  the  time  when  the 
Macedonian  army  first  reached  the  Tigris,  Darius  moved  from  Ar- 
bela,  where  his  baggage  and  treasure  were  left — crossed  by  bridges 
the  river  Lykus  ot  Great  Zab,  an  operation  which  occupied  five 
days — and  marched  to  take  post  on  the  prepared  ground  near  Gauga- 
mela.  His  battle  array  was  formed — of  the  Baktrians  on  the  extreme 
left,  under  command  of  Bessus  the  satrap  of  Baktria  ;  next,  the 
Dahae  and  Arachoti,  under  command  of  Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Ara- 
chosia;  then  the  native  Persians,  horse  and  foot  alternating, — the 
Susians,  under  Oxathres, — and  the  Kadusians.  On  the  extreme  right 
were  the  contingents  of  Syria  both  east  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
under  Mazseus;  then  the  Medes,  under  Atropates;  next,  the  Par- 
thians,  Sakae,  Tapyrians,  and  Hyrkanians,  all  cavalry,  under  Phra- 
taphernes;  then  the  Albanians  and  the  Sakesinae.  Darius  himself 
was  in  the  center,  with  the  choice  troops  of  the  army  near  and  around 
him — the  Persian  select  horse-guards,  called  the  king's  kinsmen — the 
Persian  foot-guards,  carrying  pikes  with  a  golden  apple  at  the  butt- 
end — a  regiment  of  Karians,  or  descendants  of  Karians,  who  had  been 
abstracted  from  their  homes  and  planted  as  colonists  in  the  interior 
of  the  empire — the  contingent  of  Mardi,  good  archers — and  laslly,  the 
mercenary  Greeks,  of  number  unknown,  in  whom  Darius  placed  his 
greatest  confidence. 

Such  was  the  first  or  main  line  of  the  Persians.  In  the  rear  of  it 
stood  deep  masses  of  Babylonians — inhabitants  of  Sittake  down  to  the 
Persian  Gulf — Uxians,  from  the  territory  adjoining  Susiana  to  the 
east — and  others  in  unknown  multitude.  In  front  of  it  were  posted 
the  scythed  chariots,  with  small  advanced  bodies  of  cavalry — Scyth- 
ians and  Baktrians  on  the  left,  with  one  hundred  chariots — Arme- 
nians and  Kappadokians  on  the  right,  with  fifty  more — and  the  remain- 
ing fifty  chariots  in  front  of  the  center. 

Alexander  had  advanced  within  about  seven  miles  of  the  Persian 
army,  and  four  days'  march  since  his  crossing  the  Tigris — when  he 
first  learnt  from  Persian  prisoners  how  near  his  enemies  were.  Heat 
once  halted,  established  on  the  spot  a  camp  with  ditch  and  stockade, 
and  remained  there  for  four  days,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  might 
repose.  On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  he  moved  forward,  yet 
leaving  under  guard  in  the  camp  the  baggage,  the  prisoners,  and  the 
ineffectives.  He  began  his  march,  over  a  range  of  low  elevations 
which  divided  him  from  the  enemy,  hoping  to  approach  and  attack 
them  at  daybreak.  But  his  progress  was  so  retarded,  that  day  broke, 
and  the  two  armies  first  came  in  sight,  when  he  was  still  on  the  de- 
scending slope  of  the  ground,  more  than  three  miles  distant.  On 
seeing  the  enemy,  he  halted,  and  called  together  his  principal  officers, 
to  consult  whether  he  should  not  prosecute  his  march  and  commence 
the  attack  forthwith.     Though  most  of  them  pronounced  for  the  a£ 
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firmative,  yet  Parmenio  contended  that  this  course  would  be  rash ; 
that  the  ground  before  them,  with  all  its  difficulties,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, was  unknown,  and  that  the  enemy's  position  which  they  now 
saw  for  the  first  time,  ought  to  be  carefully  reconnoitered.  Adopting 
this  latter  view,  Alexander  halted  for  the  day;  yet  still  retaining  his 
battle  order,  and  forming  a  new  entrenched  camp,  to  which  the  bag- 
gage and  the  prisoners  were  now  brought  forward  from  the  preceding 
day's  encampment.  He  himself  spent  the  day,  with  an  escort  of  cav- 
alry and  light  troops,  in  reconnoitering  both  the  intermediate  ground 
and  the  enemy,  who  did  not  interrupt  him,  in  spite  of  their  immense 
superiority  in  cavalry.  Parmenio,  with  Polysperchon  and  others, 
advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night;  which  promised  some 
advantages,  since  Persian  armies  were  notoriously  unmanageable  by 
night,  and  since  their  camp  had  no  defense.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plan  involved  so  many  disadvantages  and  perils,  that  Alexander 
rejected  it;  declaring — with  an  emphasis  intentionally  enhanced, 
since  he  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  many  others — that  he  disdained  the 
meanness  of  stealing  a  victory;  that  he  both  would  conquer,  and 
could,  Darius  fairly  and  in  open  daylight.  Having  then  addressed  to 
his  officers  a  few  brief  encouragements,  which  met  with  enthusiastic 
response,  he  dismissed  them  to  their  evening  meal  and  repose. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  marshalled  his  army,  consisting  of  40,000 
foot,  and  7,000  horse,  in  two  lines.  The  first  or  main  line  was  com- 
posed, on  the  right,  of  the  eight  squadrons  of  Companion-cavalry,  each 
with  its  separate  captain,  but  all  under  the  command  of  Philotas  son 
of  Parmenio.  Next  (proceeding  from  right  to  left)  came  the  Agema 
or  chosen  band  of  the  Hypaspistse — then  the  remaining  Hypaspistse, 
under  Nikanor — then  the  phalanx  properly  so  called,  distributed  into 
six  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Kcenus,  Perdikkas,  Meleager, 
Polysperchon,  Simmias,  and  Kraterus,  respectively.  Next  on  the  left 
of  the  phalanx,  were  arranged  the  allied  Grecian  cavalry,  Lokrian 
and  Phokian,  Phthiot,  Malians,  and  Peloponncsians;  after  whom,  at 
the  extreme  left,  came  the  Thessalians  under  Philippus — among  the 
best  cavalry  in  the  army,  hardly  inferior  to  the  Macedonian  Compan- 
ions. As  in  the  two  former  battles,  Alexander  himself  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  half  of  the  army,  confiding  the  left  to  Parmenio. 

Behind  this  main  line,  was  placed  a  second  or  body  of  reserve,  in- 
tended to  guard  against  attacks  in  the  flanks  and  rear,  which  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Persians  rendered  probable.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Alexander  reserved, — on  the  right,  the  light  cavalry  or  Lancers 
— the  Pseonians,  under  Aretes  and  Aristo — half  the  Agrianes,  under 
Attalus — the  Macedonian  archers,  under  Brison — and  the  mercenaries 
of  old  service,  under  Kleander;  on  the  left,  various  bodies  of  Thra- 
cian  and  allied  cavalry,  under  their  separate  officers.  All  these  dif- 
ferent regiments  were  held  ready  to  repel  attack  either  in  flank  or 
rear.  In  front  of  the  main  line  were  some  advanced  squadrons  of 
cavalry  and  light  troops — Grecian  cavalry,  under  Menidas  on  the 
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rtgfci,  tthd  aiider  Andromachus  on  the  left — a  brigade  of  darters,  un- 
der Brtlakrus,  together  with  Agrianian  darters,  and  some  bowmen. 
Lastly,  the  Thracian  infantry  were  left  to  guard  the  camp  and  the 
baggage. 

Forewarned  by  a  deserter,  Alexander  avoided  the  places  where  iron 
spikes  had  been  planted  to  damage  the  Macedonian  cavalry.  He  him- 
self, at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Squadron,  on  the  extreme  right,  led  the 
march  obliquely  in  that  direction,  keeping  his  right  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance. As  he  neared  the  enemy,  he  saw  Darius  himself  with  the 
Persian  left  centre  immediately  opposed  to  him — Persian  guards,  In- 
dians, Albanians,  and  Karians.  Alexander  went  on  inclining  to  the 
right,  and  Darius  stretching  his  front  towards  the  left  to  counteract 
this  movement,  but  still  greatly  outflanking  the  Macedonians  to  the 
left.  Alexander  had  now  got  so  far  to  his  right,  that  he  was  almost 
beyond  the  ground  levelled  by  Darius  for  the  operations  of  his  chari- 
ots in  front.  To  check  any  further  movement  in  this  direction,  the 
Baktrian  1000  horse  and  the  Scythians  in  front  of  the  Persian  left, 
were  ordered  to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  Macedonian  right  flank. 
Alexander  detached  against  them  his  regiment  of  cavalry  under 
Menidas,  and  the  action  thus  began. 

The  Baktrian  horse,  perceiving  the  advance  of  Menidas,  turned 
from  their  circuitous  movement  to  attack  him,  and  at  first  drove  him 
back  until  he  was  supported  by  the  other  advanced  detachments — 
Paeonians  and  Grecian  cavalry.  The  Baktrians,  defeated  in  their 
turn,  were  supported  by  the  satrap  Bessus  with  the  main  body  of 
Baktrians  and  Scythians  in  the  left  portion  of  Darius's  line.  Tho 
action  was  here  for  some  time  warmly  contested,  with  some  loss  to 
the  Greeks;  who  at  length,  however,  by  a  more  compact  order  against 
enemies  whose  fighting  was  broken  and  desultory,  succeeded  in  push- 
ing them  out  of  their  place  in  the  line,  and  thus  making  a  partial 
opening  in  it. 

While  this  conflict  was  still  going  on,  Darius  had  ordered  bin 
scythed  chariots  to  charge,  and  his  main  line  to  follow  them,  calcu- 
lating on  the  disorder  which  he  expected  that  they  would  occasion. 
But  the  chariots  were  found  of  little  service.  The  horses  were  ter- 
rified, checked,  or  wounded,  by  the  Macedonian  archers  and  darters 
in  front;  who  even  found  means  to  seize  the  reins,  pull  down  tho 
drivers,  and  kill  the  horses.  Of  the  hundred  chariots  in  Darius's 
front,  intended  to  bear  down  the  Macedonian  ranks  by  simultaneous 
pressure  along  their  whole  line,  many  were  altogether  stopped  or 
disabled ;  some  turned  right  round,  the  horses  refusing  to  face  the 
protended  pikes,  or  being  scared  with  the  noise  of  pike  and  shield 
struck  together;  some  which  reached  the  Macedonian  line,  were  let 
through  without  mischief  by  the  soldiers  opening  their  ranks ;  a  few 
only  inflicted  wounds  or  damage 

As  soon  as  the  chariots  were  thus  disposed  of,  and  the  Persian 
main  force  laid  open  as  advancing  behind  them,  Alexander  gave 
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orders  to  the  troops  of  his  main  line,  who  had  hitherto  been  per- 
fectly silent,  to  raise  the  war-shout  and  charge  at  a  quick  pace;  at 
the  same  time  directing  Aretes  with  the  Pseonians  to  repel  the  assail- 
ants on  his  right  flank.  He  himself,  discontinuing  his  slanting 
movement  to  the  right,  turned  toward  the  Persian  line,  and  dashed, 
at  the  head  of  ad  the  Companion-cavalry,  into  that  partial  opening  in 
it,  which  had  been  made  by  the  flank  movement  of  the  Baktrians. 
Having  by  this  opening  got  partly  within  the  line,  he  pushed  straight 
toward  the  person  of  Darius;  his  cavalry  engaging  in  the  closest 
hand-combat,  and  thrusting  with  their  short  pikes  at  the  faces  of  the 
Persians.  Here,  as  at  the  Granikus,  the  latter  were  discomposed  by 
this  mode  of  fighting — accustomed  as  they  were  to  rely  on  the  use  of 
missiles,  with  rapid  wheeling  of  the  horse  for  renewed  attack.  They 
were  unable  to  prevent  Alexander  and  his  cavalry  from  gaining 
ground  and  approaching  nearer  to  Darius;  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  in  front,  with  its  compact  order  and  long 
protended  pikes,  pressed  upon  the  Persian  line  opposed  to  it.  For  a 
short  interval,  the  combat  here  was  close  and  obstinate,  and  it  might 
have  been  much  prolonged — since  the  best  troops  of  Darius's  army — 
Greeks,  Karians,  Persian  guards,  regal  kinsmen,  etc.,  were  here 
posted, — had  the  king's  courage  been  equal  to  that  of  his  soldiers. 
But  here,  even  worse  than  at  Issus,  the  flight  of  the  army  began  with 
Darius  himself.  It  had  been  the  recommendation  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  in  attacking  the  army  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes  at  Kunaxa, 
to  aim  the  main  blow  at  the  spot  where  his  brother  was  in  person — 
since  he  well  knew  that  victory  there  was  victory  everywhere.  Hav- 
ing already  once  followed  this  scheme  successfully  at  Issus,  Alexan- 
der repeated  it  with  still  more  signal  success  at  Arbela.  Darius,  who 
had  been  long  in  fear,  from  the  time  when  he  first  beheld  his  for- 
midable enemy  on  the  neighboring  hills,  became  still  more  alarmed 
when  he  saw  the  scythed  chariots  prove  a  failure,  and  when  the 
Macedonians,  suddenly  breaking  out  from  absolute  silence  into  an 
universal  war-cry,  came  to  close  quarters  with  his  troops,  pressing 
toward  and  menacing  the  conspicuous  chariot  oh  which  he  stood. 
The  sight  and  hearing  of  this  terrific  melee,  combined  with  the  pres- 
tige already  attaching  to  Alexander's  name,  completely  overthrew 
the  courage  and  self-possession  of  Darius.  He  caused  his  chariot  to 
be  turned  round,  and  himself  set  the  example  of  flight. 

From  this  moment  the  battle,  though  it  had  lasted  so  short  a  time, 
was  irreparably  lost.  The  king's  flight,  followed  of  course  imme- 
diately by  that  of  the  numerous  attendants  around  him,  spread  dis- 
may among  all  his  troops,  leaving  them  neither  center  of  command, 
nor  chief  to  fight  for.  The  best  soldiers  of  his  army,  being  those 
immediately  around  him,  were  under  these  circumstances  the  first  to 
give  way.  The  fierce  onset  of  Alexander  with  the  Companion-cav- 
alry, and  the  unremitting  pressure  of  the  phalanx  in  front,  were 
©bstructed  by  little  else  than  a  mass  of  disordered  fugitives.    During 
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the  same  time,  Aretes  with  his  Paeonians  had  defeated  the  Baktriana 
on  the  right  flank,  so  that  Alexander  was  free  to  pursue  the  routed 
main  body, — which  he  did  most  energetically.  The  cloud  of  dust 
raised  by  the  dense  multitude  is  said  to  have  been  so  thick,  that 
nothing  could  be  clearly  seen,  nor  could  the  pursuers  distinguish  the 
track  taken  by  Darius  himself.  Amid  this  darkness,  the  cries  and 
noises  from  all  sides  were  only  the  more  impressive ;  especially  the 
sound  from  the  whips  of  the  charioteers,  pushing  their  horses  to  full 
speed.  It  was  the  dust  alone  which  saved  Darius  himself  from  being 
overtaken  by  the  pursuing  cavalry. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  fully  successful  on  his  right  and  center, 
the  scene  on  his  left  under  Parmenio  was  different.  Mazaeus,  who 
commanded  the  Persian  right,  after  launching  his  scythed  chariots 
(which  may  possibly  have  done  more  damage  than  those  launched  on 
the  Persian  left,  though  we  have  no  direct  information  about  them), 
followed  it  up  by  vigorously  charging  the  Grecian  and  Thessalian 
horse  in  his  front,  and  also  by  sending  round  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
to  attack  them  on  their  left  flank.  Here  the  battle  was  obstinately 
contested,  and  success  for  some  time  doubtful.  Even  after  the  flight 
of  Darius,  Parmenio  found  himself  so  much  pressed,  that  he  sent  a 
message  to  Alexander.  Alexander,  though  full  of  mortification  at 
relinquishing  the  pursuit,  checked  his  troops,  and  brought  them  back 
to  the  assistance  of  his  left,  by  the  shortest  course  across  the  field  of 
battle.  The  two  left  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  under  Simmias  and 
Kraterus,  had  already  stopped  short  in  the  pursuit,  on  receiving  the 
like  message  from  Parmenio ;  leaving  the  other  four  divisions  to  fol- 
low the  advanced  movement  of  Alexander.  Hence  there  arose  a  gap 
in  the  midst  of  the  phalanx,  between  the  four  right  divisions  and  the 
two  left;  into  which  gap  a  brigade  of  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry 
darted,  galloping  through  the  midst  of  the  Macedonian  line  to  get 
into  the  rear  and  attack  the  baggage.  At  first  this  movement  was 
successful,  the  guard  was  found  unprepared,  and  the  Persian  prisoners 
rose  at  once  to  set  themselves  free;  though  Sisygambis,  whom  these 
prisoners  were  above  measure  anxious  to  liberate,  refused  to  accept 
their  aid,  either  from  mistrust  of  their  force,  or  gratitude  for  the 
good  treatment  received  from  Alexander.  But  while  these  assailants 
were  engaged  in  plundering  the  baggage,  they  were  attacked  in  the 
rear  by  the  troops  forming  the  second  Macedonian  line,  who,  though 
at  first  taken  by  surprise,  had  now  had  time  to  face  about  and  reach 
the  camp.  Many  of  the  Persian  brigade  were  thus  slain,  the  rest  got 
off  as  they  could. 

Mazaeus  maintained  for  a  certain  time  fair  equality,  on  his  own 
side  of  the  battle,  even  after  the  flight  of  Darius.  But  when,  to  the 
paralyzing  effect  of  that  fact  in  itself,  there  was  added  the  spectacle 
of  its  disastrous  effects  on  the  left  half  of  the  Persian  army,  neither 
he  nor  his  soldiers  could  persevere  with  unabated  vigor  in  a  useless 
combat.    The  Thessalian  and  Grecian  horse,  on  the  other  hand,  ani- 
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mated  by  the  turn  of  fortune  in  their  favor,  pressed  their  enemies 
with  redoubled  energy,  and  at  length  drove  them  to  flight;  so  that 
Parmenio  was  victor,  on  his  own  side  and  with  his  own  forces,  before 
the  succors  from  Alexander  reached  him. 

In  conducting  those  succors,  on  his  way  back  from  the  pursuit, 
Alexander  traversed  the  whole  field  of  battle,  and  thus  met  face  to 
face  some  of  the  best  Persian  and  Parthian  cavalry,  who  were  among 
the  last  to  retire.  The  battle  was  already  lost,  and  they  were  seek- 
ing only  to  escape.  As  they  could  not  turn  back,  and  had  no  cbance 
for  their  lives  except  by  forcing  their  way  through  his  Companion- 
cavalry,  the  combat  here  was  desperate  and  murderous;  all  at  close 
quarters,  cut  and  thrust  with  hand  weapons  on  both  sides,  contrary  to 
the  Persian  custom.  Sixty  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry  were  slain; 
and  a  still  greater  number,  including  Hephaestion,  Kcenus,  and  Meni- 
das,  were  wounded,  and  Alexander  himself  encountered  great  personal 
danger.  He  is  said  to  have  been  victorious;  yet  probably  most  of 
these  brave  men  forced  their  way  through  and  escaped,  though  leav- 
ing many  of  their  number  on  the  field. 

Having  rejoined  his  left,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  not  only  out 
of  danger,  but  victorious,  Alexander  resumed  his  pursuit  of  the  flying 
Persians,  in  which  Parmenio  now  took  part.  The  host  of  Darius  was 
only  a  multitude  of  disorderly  fugitives,  horse  and  foot  mingled 
together.  The  greater  part  of  them  had  taken  no  share  in  the  battle. 
Here,  as  at  Issus,  they  remained  crowded  in  stationary  and  unprofit- 
able masses,  ready  to  catch  the  contagion  of  terror  and  to  swell  the 
number  of  runaways,  so  soon  as  the  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  real  combatants  in  the  front  had  been  beaten.  On  recommencing  the 
pursuit,  Alexander  pushed  forward  with  such  celerity,  that  numbers 
of  the  fugitives  were  slain  or  taken,  especially  at  the  passage  of  the 
river  Lykus;  where  he  was  obliged  to  halt  for  a  while,  since  his  men 
as  well  as  their  horses  were  exhausted.  At  midnight,  he  again  pushed 
forward,  with  such  cavalry  as  could  follow  him,  toArabela,  in  hopes 
of  capturing  the  person  of  Darius.  In  this  he  was  disappointed, 
though  he  reached  Arbela  the  next  day.  Darius  had  merely  passed 
through  it,  leaving  an  undefended  town,  with  his  bow,  shield, 
chariot,  a  large  treasure,  and  rich  equipage,  as  prey  to  the  victor. 
Parmenio  had  also  occupied  without  resistance  the  Persian  camp 
near  the  field  of  battle,  capturing  the  baggage,  the  camels,  and  the 
elephants. 

To  state  anything  like  positive  numbers  of  slain  or  prisoners,  is 
impossible.  According  to  Arrian,  300,000  Persians  were  slain,  and 
many  more  taken  prisoners.  Dioclorus  puts  the  slain  at  90,000,  Cur- 
tius  at  40,000.  The  Macedonian  killed  were,  according  to  Arrian, 
not  more  than  100 — according  to  Curtius,  300:  Diodorus  states  the 
slain  at  500,  besides  a  great  number  of  wounded.  The  estimate  of 
Arrian  is  obviously  too  great  on  one  side,  and  too  small  on  the 
other;  but  whatever  may  be  the  numerical  truth,  it  is  certain  that 
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the  prodigious  army  of  Darius  was  all  either  killed,  taken,  or  dis- 
persed at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  No  attempt  to  form  a  subsequent 
army  ever  succeeded;  we  read  of  nothing  stronger  than  divisions  or 
detachments.  The  miscellaneous  contingents  of  this  once  mighty 
empire,  such  at  least  among  them  as  survived,  dispersed  to  their  re- 
spective homes  and  could  never  be  again  mustered  in  mass. 

The  defeat  of  Arbela  was  in  fact  the  death-blow  of  the  Persian 
empire.  It  converted  Alexander  into  the  Great  King,  and  Darius 
into  nothing  better  than  a  fugitive  pretender.  Among  all  the  causes 
of  the  defeat — here  as  at  Issus — the  most  prominent  and  indisputable 
was  the  cowardice  of  Darius  himself.  Under  a  king  deficient  not 
merely  in  the  virtues  of  a  general,  but  even  in  those  of  a  private  sol- 
dier, and  who  nevertheless  insisted  on  commanding  in  person — 
nothing  short  of  ruin  could  ensue.  To  those  brave  Persians  whom 
he  dragged  into  ruin  along  with  him  and  who  knew  the  real  facts, 
he  must  have  appeared  as  the  betrayer  of  the  empire.  We  shall  have 
to  recall  this  state  of  sentiment,  when  we  describe  hereafter  the  con- 
spiracy formed  by  the  Baktrian  satrap  Bessus.  Nevertheless,  even 
if  Darius  had  behaved  with  unimpeachable  courage,  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  defeat  of  Arbela,  much  less  that  of  Issus, 
could  have  been  converted  into  a  victory.  Mere  immensity  of  num- 
ber, even  with  immensity  of  space,  was  of  no  efficacy  without  skill 
as  well  as  bravery  in  the  commander.  Three-fourths  of  the  Persian 
army  were  mere  spectators  who  did  nothing,  and  produced  absolute- 
ly no  effect.  The  flank  movement  against  Alexander's  right,  instead 
of  being  made  by  some  unemployed  division,  was  so  carried  into 
effect,  as  to  distract  the  Baktrian  troops  from  their  place  in  the  front 
line,  and  thus  to  create  a  fatal  break,  of  which  Alexander  availed 
himself  for  his  own  formidable  charge  in  front.  In  spite  of  ampli- 
tude of  space — the  condition  wanting  at  Issus, — the  attacks  of  the 
Persians  on  Alexander's  flanks  and  rear  wTere  feeble  and  inefficient. 
After  all,  Darius  relied  mainly  upon  his  front  line  of  battle,  strength- 
ened by  the  scythe  chariots;  these  latter  being  found  unprofitable, 
there  remained  only  the  direct  conflict,  wherein  the  strong  point  of 
the  Macedonians  resided. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the  dispositions  of 
Alexander,  they  appear  the  most  signal  example  recorded  in  antiq- 
uity, of  military  genius  and  sagacious  combination.  He  had  really 
as  great  an  available  force  as  his  enemies,  because  every  company  in 
his  army  was  turned  to  account,  either  in  actual  combat,  or  in  re- 
serve against  definite  and  reasonable  contingencies.  All  his  suc- 
cesses, and  this  most  of  all,  were  fairly  earned  by  his  own  genius  and 
indefatigable  effort,  combined  with  the  admirable  organization  of  his 
army.  But  his  good  fortune  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  unceas- 
ing faults  committed  by  his  enemies.  Except  during  the  short  pe- 
riod of  Memnon's  command,  the  Persian  king  exhibited  nothing  but 
ignorant  rashness  alternating  with  disgraceful  apathy;  turning  to  nQ 
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account  his  vast  real  power  of  resistance  in  detail — keeping  back  hii 
treasures  to  become  the  booty  of  the  victor — suffering  the  cities 
which  stoutly  held  out  to  perish  unassisted — and  committing  the 
whole  fate  of  the  empire,  on  two  successive  occasions,  to  that  very 
hazard  which  Alexander  most  desired. 

The  decisive  character  of  the  victory  was  manifested  at  once  by 
the  surrender  of  the  two  great  capitals  of  the  Persian  empire — Baby- 
lon and  Susa.  To  Babylon,  Alexander  marched  in  person  ;  to  Susa, 
he  sent  Philoxenus.  As  he  approached  Babylon,  the  satrap  Mazaeus 
met  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city;  Bagophanes,  collector  of  the 
revenue,  decorated  the  road  of  march  with  altars,  sacrifices,  and 
scattered  flowers;  while  the  general  Babylonian  population  and  their 
Chaldsean  priests  poured  forth  in  crowds  with  acclamations  and  pres- 
ents. Susa  was  yielded  to  Philoxenus  with  the  same  readiness,  as 
Babylon  to  Alexander.  The  sum  of  treasure  acquired  at  Babylon 
was  great;  sufficient  to  furnish  a  large  donative  to  the  troops — 600 
drachms  per  man  to  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  500  to  the  foreign  cav- 
alry, 200  to  the  Macedonian  infantry,  and  something  less  to  the  for- 
eign infantry.  But  the  treasure  found  and  appropriated  at  Susa  was 
yet  greater.  It  is  stated  at  50,000  talents  (=about  £11,500,000  ster- 
ling), a  sum  which  we  might  have  deemed  incredible,  if  we  did  not 
find  it  greatly  exceeded  by  what  is  subsequently  reported  about  the 
treasures  in  Persepolis.  Of  this  Susian  treasure  four-fifths  are  said 
to  have  been  in  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  the  remainder  in  golden 
Darics;  the  untouched  accumulations  of  several  preceding  kings, 
wTho  had  husbanded  them  against  a  season  of  unforeseen  urgency.  A 
moderate  portion  of  this  immense  wealth,  employed  by  Darius  three 
years  earlier  to  push  the  operations  of  his  fleet,  subsidize  able  Gre- 
cian officers,  and  organize  anti-Macedonian  resistance — would  have 
preserved  both  his  life  and  his  crown. 

Alexander  rested  his  troops  for  more  than  thirty  days  amid  the 
luxurious  indulgences  of  Babylon.  He  gratified  the  feelings  of  the 
population  and  the  Chaldaean  priests  by  solemn  sacrifices  to  Belus, 
as  well  as  by  directing  that  the  temple  of  that  god,  and  the 
other  temples  destroyed  in  the  preceding  century  by  Xerxes,  should 
be  rebuilt.  Treating  the  Persian  empire  now  as  an  established  con- 
quest, he  nominated  the  various  satraps.  He  confirmed  the  Persian 
Mazaeus  in  the  satrapy  of  Babylon,  but  put  along  with  him  two 
Greeks  as  assistants  and  guarantees — Apollodorus  of  Amphipolis,  as 
commander  of  the  military  force — Asklepiodorus  as  collector  of  the 
revenue.  He  rewarded  the  Persian  traitor  Mithrines,  who  had  sur- 
rendered at  his  approach  the  strong  citadel  of  Sardis,  with  the  sa- 
trapy of  Armenia.  To  that  of  Syria  and  Phenicia,  he  appointed 
Menes,  who  took  with  him  3,000  talents,  to  be  remitted  to  Antipater 
for  levying  new  troops  against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  march  of  Alexander  from  Babylon  to  Susa  occupied  twenty 
days  ;  an  easy  route  through  a  country  abundantly  supplied.    At 
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Susa  he  was  joined  by  Amyntas  son  of  Andrornenes,  with  a  large  re- 
inforcement of  about  15,000  men — Macedonians,  Greeks,  and  Thra- 
cians.  There  were  both  cavalry  and  infantry — and  what  is  not  the 
least  remarkable,  fifty  Macedonian  youths  of  noble  family,  soliciting 
admission  into  Alexander's  corps  of  pages.  The  incorporation  of 
these  new-comers  into  the  army  afforded  him  the  opportunity  for  re- 
modelling on  several  points  the  organization  of  his  different  divis- 
ions, the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger. 

After  some  delay  at  Susa — and  after  confirming  the  Persian  Abu- 
bvtes,  who  had  surrendered  the  city,  in  his  satrapy,  yet  not  without 
two  Grecian  officers  as  guarantees,  one  commanding  the  military 
force,  the  other  governor  of  the  citadel — Alexander  crossed  the  river 
Eulaeus  or  Pasitigris,  and  directed  his  march  to  the  south-east  to- 
ward Persis  proper,  the  ancient  heart  or  primitive  seat  from 
whence  the  original  Persian  conquerors  had  issued.  Between  Susa 
and  Persis  lay  a  mountainous  region  occupied  by  the  Uxii — rude  but 
warlike  shepherds,  to  whom  the  Great  King  himself  had  always  been 
obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  whenever  he  went  from  Susa  to  Persepolis, 
being  unable  with  his  inefficient  military  organization  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  such  a  pass  held  by  an  enemy.  The  Uxii  now  de- 
manded the  like  tribute  from  Alexander,  who  replied  by  inviting 
them  to  meet  him  at  their  pass  and  receive  it.  Meanwhile  a  new 
and  little  frequented  mountain  track  had  been  made  known  to  him, 
over  which  he  conducted  in  person  a  detachment  of  troops  so  rapid- 
ly and  secretely  as  to  surprise  the  mountaineers  in  their  own  vil- 
lages. He  thus  not  only  opened  the  usual  mountain  pass  for  the 
transit  of  his  main  army,  but  so  cut  to  pieces  and  humiliated  the 
Uxii,  that  they  were  forced  to  sue  for  pardon.  Alexander  was  at 
first  disposed  to  extirpate  or  expel  them  ;  but  at  length,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  captive  Sisygamis,  permitted  them  to  remain  as  subjects 
of  the  satrap  of  Susa,  imposing  a  tribute  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle, 
the  only  payment  which  their  poverty  allowed. 

But  bad  as  the  Uxian  pass  had  been,  there  remained  another  still 
worse — called  the  Susian  or  Persian  gates,  in  the  mountains  which 
surrounded  the  plain'  of  Persepolis,  the  center  of  Persis  proper. 
Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  province,  held  this  pass  ;  a  narrow  defile 
walled  across,  with  mountain  positions  on  both  sides,  from  whence 
the  defenders,  while  out  of  reach  themselves,  could  shower  down 
missiles  upon  an  approaching  enemy.  After  four  days  of  march,  Al- 
exander reached  on  the  fifth  day  the  Susian  Gates;  which,  inexpug- 
nable as  they  seemed,  he  attacked  on  the  ensuing  morning.  In  spite 
of  all  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  however,  he  sustained  loss  without 
damaging  his  enemy,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  camp.  He 
was  informed  that  there  was  no  other  track  by  which  this  difficult 
pass  could  be  turned;  but  there  was  a  long  circuitous  march  of 
many  days  whereby  it  might  be  evaded,  and  another  entrance 
found  into  the  plain  of  Persepolis.     To  recede  from  any  enterprise 
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as  impracticable,  was  a  humiliation  which  Alexander  had  never  yet 
endured.  On  further  inquiry,  a  Lykian  captive,  who  had  been  for 
many  }^ears  tending  sheep  as  a  slave  on  the  mountains,  acquainted 
him  with  the  existence  of  a  track  known  only  to  himself,  whereby  he 
might  come  on  the  flank  of  Ariobarzanes.  Leaving  Kraterus  in  com- 
mand of  the  camp,  with  orders  to  attack  the  pass  in  front,  when  he 
should  hear  the  trumpet  give  signal — Alexander  marched  forth  at 
night  at  the  head  of  a  light  detachment,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Lykian.  He  had  to  surmount  incredible  hardship  and  difficulty — 
the  more  so  as  it  was  mid-winter,  and  the  mountain  was  covered  with 
snow;  yet  such  were  the  efforts  of  his  soldiers  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  that  he  surprised  all  the  Persian  outposts,  and  came 
upon  Ariobarzanes  altogether  unprepared.  Attacked  as  they  were 
at  the  same  time  by  Kraterus  also,  the  troops  of  the  satrap  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  Gates,  and  were  for  the  most  part  cut  to 
pieces.  Many  perished  in  their  flight  among  the  rocks  and  preci- 
pices ;  the  satrap  himself  being  one  of  a  few  that  escaped. 

Though  the  citadel  of  Persepolis  is  described  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  fortresses,  yet  after  this  unexpected  conquest  of  a  pass  hitherto 
deemed  inexpugnable,  few  had  courage  to  think  of  holding  it  against 
Alexander.  Nevertheless  Ariobarzanes,  hastening  thither  from  the 
conquered  pass,  still  strove  to  organize  a  defense,  and  at  least  to  carry 
off  the  regal  treasure,  which  some  in  the  town  w7ere  already  prepar- 
ing to  pillage.  But  Tiridates,  commander  of  the  garrison,  fearing 
the  wrath  of  the  conqueror,  resisted  this,  and  despatched  a  message 
entreating  Alexander  to  hasten  his  inarch.  Accordingly  Alexander, 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  set  forth  with  the  utmost  speed,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  detain  and  appropriate  the  whole.  Ariobarzanes, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist,  was  slain  with  all  his  companions.  Per: 
sepolis  and  Pasargadse — the  two  peculiar  capitals  of  the  Persian 
race,  the  latter  memorable  as  containing  the  sepulcher  of  Cyrus  the 
Great — both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

On  approaching  Persepolis,  the  compassion  of  the  army  was  pow- 
erfully moved  by  the  sight  of  about  800  Grecian  captives,  all  of  them 
mutilated  in  some  frightful  and  distressing  way,  by  loss  of  legs, 
arms,  eyes,  ears,  or  some  other  bodily  members.  Mutilation  wTas  a 
punishment  commonly  inflicted  in  that  age  by  Oriental  governors 
even  by  such  as  were  not  accounted  cruel.  Thus  Xenophon,  in 
eulogizing  the  rigid  justice  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  remarks  that  in 
the  public  roads  of  his  satrapy,  men  were  often  seen  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  arms  or  legs,  or  otherwise  mutilated,  by  penal 
authority.  Many  of  these  maimed  captives  at  Persepolis  were  old, 
and  had  lived  for  years  in  their  unfortunate  condition.  They  had 
been  brought  up  from  various  Greek  cities  by  order  of  some  of  the 
preceding  Persian  kings;  but  on  what  pretences  they  had  been  thus 
cruelly  dealt  with  we  are  not  informed.  Alexander,  moved  to  tears 
at  -mch  a  spectacle,  offered  to  restore  them  to  their  respective  homes. 
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mth  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  future.  But  most  of  them  felt 
^o  ashamed  of  returning  to  their  homes,  that  they  entreated  to  be 
Allowed  to  remain  all  together  in  Persis,  with  lands  assigned  to  them, 
and  with  dependent  cultivators  to  raise  produce  for  them.  Alexan- 
der granted  their  request  in  the  fullest  measure,  conferring  besides 
upon  each  an  ample  donation  of  money,  clothing  and  cattle. 

The  sight  of  these  mutilated  Greeks  was  well  calculated  to  excite 
not  merely  sympathy  for  them,  but  rage  against  the  Persians,  in  the 
bosoms  of  all  spectators.  Alexander  seized  this  opportunity,  as  well 
for  satiating  the  anger  and  cupidity  of  his  soldiers,  as  for  manifest- 
ing himself  in  his  self-assumed  character  of  avenger  of  Greece  against 
the  Persians,  to  punish  the  wrongs  done  by  Xerxes  a  century  and  a  half 
before.  He  was  now  amid  the  native  tribes  and  seats  of  the  Persians, 
the  descendants  of  those  rude  warriors  who,  under  the  first  Cyrus, 
had  overspread  Western  Asia  from  the  Indus  to  theiEgean.  In  this 
their  home  the  Persian  kings  had  accumulated  their  national  edifices, 
their  regal  sepulchers,  the  inscriptions  commemorative  of  their  relig- 
ious or  legendary  sentiment,  with  many  trophies  and  acquisitions 
arising  out  of  their  conquests.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Great  King's 
empire,  Babylon,  or  Susa,  or  Ekbatana,  were  more  central  and  con- 
venient residences;  but  Persepolis  was  still  regarded  as  the  heart  of 
Persian  nationality.  It  was  the  chief  magazine,  though  not  the  only 
one,  of  those  annual  accumulations  from  the  imperial  revenue,  which 
each  king  successively  increased,  and  which  none  seems  to  have 
ever  diminished.  Moreover,  the  Persian  grandees  and  officers,  who 
held  the  lucrative  satrapies  and  posts  of  the  empire,  were  continu- 
ally sending  wealth  home  to  Persis,  for  themselves  or  their  relatives. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  believe  what  we  find  asserted,  that 
Persepolis  possessed  at  this  time  more  wealth,  public  and  private, 
than  any  place  within  the  range  of  Grecian  or  Macedonian  knowl- 
edge. 

Convening  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  denounced  Persepolis 
as  the  most  hostile  of  all  Asiatic  cities — the  home  of  those  impious 
invaders  of  Greece,  whom  he  had  come  to  attack.  He  proclaimed 
his  intention  of  abandoning  it  to  be  plundered,  as  well  as  of  burning 
the  citadel.  In  this  resolution  he  persisted,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrance  of  Parmenio,  who  reminded  him  that  the  act  would  be 
a  mere  injury  to  himself  by  ruining  his  own  property,  and  that  the 
Asiatics  would  construe  it  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  retire 
speedily,  without  founding  any  permanent  dominion  in  the  country. 
After  appropriating  the  regal  treasure — to  the  alleged  amount  of 
120,000  talents  in  gold  and  silver  (=£27,600,000  sterling)— Alexander 
set  fire  to  the  citadel.  A  host  of  mules,  with  5,000  camels,  were 
sent  for  from  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere,  to  carry  off  this  prodigious 
treasure;  the  whole  of  which  was  conveyed  out  of  Persis  proper, 
partly  to  be  taken  along  with  Alexander  himself  in  his  ulterior 
marches,  partly  to  be  lodged  in  Susa  and  Ekbatana.     Six  thousand 
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talents  more,  found  in  Pasargadse,  were  added  to  the  spoil.  The 
persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  were  abandoned  to  the  li- 
cense of  the  soldiers,  who  obtained  an  immense  booty,  not  merely 
in  gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  rich  clothing,  furniture,  and  ostenta- 
tious ornaments  of  every  kind.  The  male  inhabitants  were  slain, 
the  females  dragged  into  servitude ;  except  such  as  obtained  safety 
"by  flight,  or  burned  themselves  with  their  property  in  their  own 
houses.  Among  the  soldiers  themselves,  much  angry  scrambling 
took  place  for  the  possession  of  precious  -articles,  not  without  occa- 
sional bloodshed.  As  soon  as  their  ferocity  and  cupidity  had  been 
satiated,  Alexander  arrested  the  massacre.  His  encouragement  and 
sanction  of  it  was  not  a  burst  of  transient  fury,  provoked  by  unex- 
pected length  of  resistance,  such  as  the  hanging  of  the  2,000  Tyrians 
and  the  dragging  of  Batis  and  Gaza — but  a  deliberate  proceeding, 
intended  partly  as  a  recompense  and  gratification  to  the  soldiery,  but 
still  more  as  an  imposing  manifestation  of  retributive  vengeance 
against  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persian  invaders.  In  his  own 
letters  seen  by  Plutarch,  Alexander  described  the  massacre  of  the 
native  Persians  as  having  been  ordered  by  him  on  grounds  of  state 
policy. 

As  it  was  now  winter  or  very  early  spring,  he  suffered  his  main 
army  to  enjoy  a  month  or  more  of  repose  at  or  near  Persepolis.  But 
he  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  rapidly  moving  division  traversed  the 
interior  of  Persis  proper;  conquering  or  receiving  into  submission 
the  various  towns  and  villages.  The  greatest  resistance  which  he 
experienced  was  offered  by  the  rude  and  warlike  tribe  called  the 
Mardi;  but  worse  than  any  enemy  was  the  severity  of  the  season 
and  the  rugged  destitution  of  a  frozen  country.  Neither  physical 
difficulties,  however,  nor  human  enemies,  could  arrest  the  march  of 
Alexander.  He  returned  from  his  expedition,  complete  master  of 
Persis ;  and  in  the  spring,  quitted  that  province  with  his  whole  army, 
to  follow  Darius  into  Media.  He  left  only  a  garrison  of  3,000 
Macedonians  at  Persepolis,  preserving  to  Tiridates,  who  had  sur- 
rendered to  him  the  place,  the  title  of  satrap. 

Darius  was  now  a  fugitive,  with  the  mere  title  of  king,  and  with 
a  simple  body-guard  rather  than  an  army.  On  leaving  Arbela  after 
the  defeat,  he  "had  struck  in  an  easterly  direction  across  the  moun- 
tains into  Media;  having  only  a  few  attendants  round  him,  and 
thinking  himself  too  happy  to  preserve  his  own  life  from  an  indefa- 
tigable pursuer.  He  calculated  that  once  across  these  mountains, 
Alexander  would  leave  him  for  a  time  unmolested,  in  haste  to  march 
southward  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  great  and  real  prizes 
of  the  campaign — Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.  The  last  struggles 
of  this  ill-starred  prince  will  be  recounted  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

MILITARY   OPERATIONS  AND   CONQUESTS  OP  ALEXANDER,  AFTER  HIS 
WINTER-QUARTERS  IN  PERSIS,    DOWN  TO  HIS  DEATH  AT  BABYLON. 

From  this  time  forward  to  the  close  of  Alexander's  life — a  period 
of  about  seven  years — his  time  was  spent  in  conquering  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Persian  empire,  together  with  various  independent 
tribes  lying  beyond  its  extreme  boundary.  But  neither  Greece,  nor 
Asia  Minor,  nor  any  of  his  previous  western  acquisitions,  was  he 
ever  destined  to  see  again. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Greece — the  subject  of  these  vol- 
umes— the  first  portion  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns  (from  his 
crossing  the  Hellespont  to  the  conquest  of  Persis,  a  period  of  four 
years,  March  344,  b.  c.  to  March  330,  b.  a),  though  not  of  direct 
bearing,  is  yet  of  material  importance.  Having  in  his  first  year 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Hellenic  world,  he  had  by  these 
subsequent  campaigns  absorbed  it  as  a  small  fraction  into  the  vast 
Persian  empire,  renovated  under  his  imperial  scepter.  He  had  ac- 
complished a  result  substantially  the  same  as  would  have  been 
brought  about  if  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  destined  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before  to  incorporate  Greece  with  the  Persian 
monarchy,  had  succeeded  instead  of  failing.  Toward  the  kings  of 
Macedonia  alone,  the  subjugation  of  Greece  would  never  have  be- 
come complete,  so  long  as  she  could  receive  help  from  the  native 
Persian  kings — who  were  perfectly  adequate  as  a  countervailing  and 
tutelary  force,  had  they  known  how  to  play  their  game.  But  all 
hope  for  Greece  from  without  was  extinguished,  when  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Persepolis  became  subject  to  the  same  ruler  as  Pella  and 
Amphipolis — and  that  ruler,  too,  the  ablest  general,  the  most  insa- 
tiate aggressor,  of  his  age ;  to  whose  name  was  attached  the  pres- 
tige of  success  almost  superhuman.  Still,  against  even  this 
overwhelming  power,  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  at  home 
tried  to  achieve  their  liberation  with  the  sword :  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently how  sadly  the  attempt  miscarried. 

But  though  the  first  four  years  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  expedition, 
in  which  he  conquered  the  western  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  had 
thus  an  important  effect  on  the  condition  and  destinies  of  the 
Grecian  cities — his  last  seven  years,  on  which  we  are  now  about  to 
<3nter,  employed  chiefly  in  conquering  the  eastern  half,  scarcely 
touched  these  cities  in  any  way.  The  stupendous  marches  to  the 
rivers  Jaxartes,  Indus,  and  Hyphasis,  which  carried  his  victorious 
armies  over  so  wide  a  space  of  Central  Asia,  not  only  added  nothing 
to  his  power  over  the  Greeks,  but  even  withdrew  him  from  all  deal- 
ings with  them,  and  placed  him  almost  beyond  their  cognizance. 
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To  the  historian  of  Greece,  therefore,  these  latter  campaigns  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  included  within  the  range  of  his  subject. 
They  deserve  to  be  told  as  examples  of  military  skill  and  energy,  and 
as  illustrating  the  character  of  the  most  illustrious  general  of  an- 
tiquity— one  who,  though  not  a  Greek,  had  become  the  master  of  all 
Greeks.  But  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  recount  them  in  any 
detail,  like  the  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela. 

About  six  or  seven  months  had  elapsed  from  the  battle  of  Arbela 
to  the  time  when  Alexander  prepared  -to  quit  his  most  recent  con- 
quest— Persis  proper.  During  all  this  time,  Darius  had  remained  at 
Ekbatana,  the  chief  city  of  Media,  clinging  to  the  hope,  that  Alex- 
ander, when  possessed  of  the  three  southern  capitals  and  the  best  part 
of  the  Persian  empire,  might  have  reached  the  point  of  satiation, 
and  might  leave  him  unmolested  in  the  more  barren  east.  As  soon 
as  he  learned  that  Alexander  was  in  movement  toward  him,  he  sent 
forward  his  harem  and  baggage  to  Hyrkania,  on  the  south-eastern 
border  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Himself,  with  the  small  force  around 
him,  followed  in  the  same  direction,  carrying  off  the  treasure  in  the 
city  (7,000  talents  =  £1,610,000  in  amount),  and  passed  through  the 
Caspian  gates  into  the  territory  of  Parthyene.  His  only  chance  was 
to  escape  to  Baktria  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  empire,  ruining 
the  country  in  his  way  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  pursuers.  But 
this  chance  diminished  every  day,  from  desertion  among  his  few  fol- 
lowers, and  angry  disgust  among  many  who  remained. 

Eight  days  after  Darius  had  quitted  Ekbatana,  Alexander  entered 
it.  How  many  days  had  been  occupied  in  his  march  from  Persepoiis, 
we  cannot  say :  in  itself  a  long  march,  it  had  been  further  prolonged, 
partly  by  necessity  of  subduing  the  intervening  mountaineers  called 
JParastakeni,  partly  by  rumors  exaggerating  the  Persian  force  at 
Ekbatana,  and  inducing  him  to  advance  with  precaution  and  regu- 
lar array.  Possessed  of  Ekbatana — the  last  capital  stronghold  of  the 
Persian  kings,  and  their  ordinary  residence  during  the  summer 
months — he  halted  to  rest  his  troops,  and  establish  a  new  base  of 
operations  for  his  future  proceedings  eastward.  He  made  Ekbatana 
his  principal  depot ;  depositing  in  the  citadel,  under  the  care  of  Har- 
palus  as  treasurer,  with  a  garrison  of  6,000  or  7,000  Macedonians, 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  his  past  conquests  out  of  Susa  and 
Persepoiis;  amounting,  we  are  told,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  180,000 
talents,  =  £41,400,000,  sterling.  Parmenio  was  invested  with  the 
chief  command  of  this  important  post,  and  of  the  military  force  left, 
in  Media;  of  which  territory  Oxodates,  a  Persian  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned at  Susa  by  Darius,  was  named  satrap. 

At  Ekbatana  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  fresh  force  of  6,000  Gre- 
cian mercenaries,  who  had  marched  from  Ililikia  into  the  interior, 
probably  crossing  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  at  the  same  points  as 
Alexander  himself  had  crossed.  Hence  he  was  enabled  the  better  to 
dismiss  his  Thessalian  cavalry,   with  other  Greeks  who  had  been 
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serving  during  his  four  years  of  Asiatic  war,  and  who  now  wished  \ 
to  go  home.  He  distributed  among  them  the  sum  of  2,000  talents  * 
in  addition  to  their  full  pay,  and  gave  them  the  price  of  their 
horses,  which  they  sold  before  departure.  The  operations  which  he 
was  now  about  to  commence  against  the  eastern  territories  of  Persia 
were  not  against  regular  armies,  but  against  flying  corps  and  dis- 
tinct native  tribes,  relying  for  defense  chiefly  on  the  difficulties 
which  mountains,  deserts,  privation,  or  mere  distance,  would  throw 
in  the  way  of  an  assailant.  For  these  purposes  he  required  an  in- 
creased number  of  light  troops,  and  was  obliged  to  impose  even  upon 
his  heavy-armed  cavalry  the  most  rapid  and  fatiguing  marches, 
such  as  none  but  his  Macedonian  companions  would  have  been  con- 
tented to  execute;  moreover  he  was  called  upon  to  act  less  with  largo 
masses,  and  more  with  small  and  broken  divisions.  He  now,  there- 
fore, for  the  first  time  established  a  regular  Taxis,  or  division  of 
horse-bowmen. 

Remaining  at  Ekbatana  no  longer  than  was  sufficient  for  these 
new  arrangements,  Alexander  recommenced  his  pursuit  of  Darius. 
He  hoped  to  get  before  Darius  to  the  Caspiau  Gates,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Media  ;  by  which  Gates  was  understood  a 
mountain-pass,  or  rather  a  road  of  many  hours'  march,  including 
several  difficult  passes  stretching  eastward  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  great  range  of  Taurus,  toward  Parthia.  He  marched  with  his 
Companion-cavalry,  the  light-horse,  the  Agrianians,  and  the  bowmen 
— the  greater  part  of  the  phalanx  keeping  up  as  well  as  it  could — to 
Rhagae,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Caspian  Gates;  which  town 
he  reached  in  eleven  days,  by  exertions  so  severe  that  many  men  as 
well  as  horses  were  disabled  on  the  road.  But  in  spite  of  all  speed, 
he  learned  that  Darius  had  already  passed  the  Caspian  Gates.  After 
five  days  of  halt  at  Rhagye,  indispensable  for  his  army,  Alexander 
passed  them  also.  A  day's  march  on  the  other  side  of  them  he  was 
joined  by  two  eminent  Persians,  Bagistanes  and  Antibelus,  who  in- 
formed him  that  Darius  was  already  dethroned  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  life. 

The  conspirators  by  whom  this  had  been  done  were  Bessus,  satrap 
of  Baktria — Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Drangiana  and  Arachosia — and 
Nabarzanes,  general  of  the  regal  guards.  The  small  force  of  Darius 
having  been  thinned  by  daily  desertion,  most  of  those  who  remained 
were  the  contingents  of  the  still  unconquered  territories,  Baktria, 
Arachosia,  and  Drangiana,  under  the  orders  of  their  respective  sa- 
traps. The  Grecian  mercenaries,  1500  in  number,  and  Artabazus,  \ 
with  a  band  under  his  special  command,  adhered  inflexibly  to  Da  \ 
rius,  but  the  soldiers  of  Eastern  Asia  followed  their  own  satraps. 
Bessus  and  his  colleagues  intended  to  make  their  peace  with  Alex- 
ander by  surrendering  Darius,  should  Alexander  pursue  so  vigor- 
ously as  to  leave  them  no  hope  of  escape ;  but  if  the}^  could  obtain 
time  to  reach  Baktria   and  Sogdiana,  they  resolved  to  organize  an 
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energetic  resistance,  under  their  own  joint  command  for  the  defense 
of  those  eastern  provinces — the  most  warlike  population  of  the  em- 
pire.    Under  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the  case,  this  plan  was 
perhaps  the  least  unpromising  that  could  be  proposed.     The  chance 
of  resisting  Alexander,  small  as  it  was  at  the  best,  became  absolutely 
nothing  under  the  command  of  Darius,  who  had  twice  set  the  example 
of  flight  from  the  field  of  battle,  betraying  both  his  friends  and  his  em- 
pire, even  when  surrounded  by  the  full  force  of  Persia.     For  brave 
and  energetic  Persians,  unless  they  were'prepared  at  once  to  submit 
to  the  invader,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  set  aside  Darius ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  conspirators  intended  at  first  anything  worse.     At 
a  village  called  Thara  in  Parthia,  they  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold 
— placed  him  in   a    covered  chariot  surrounded  by  the    Baktrian 
troops, — and  thus  carried  him  onward,  retreating  as  fast   as  they 
,  could ;  Bessus  assuming  the  command.     Artabazus,  with  the  Gre- 
!  cian  mercenaries,  too  feeble  to  prevent  the  proceeding,  quitted  the 
J  army  in  disgust,  and  sought  refuge  among  the  mountains  of  the 
I  Tapyri,  bordering  on  Hyrkania  toward  the  Caspian  Sea. 

On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Alexander  strained  every  nerve  to 
overtake  the  fugitives  and  get  possession  of  the  person  of  Darius. 
At  the  head  of  his  Companion-cavalry,  his  light  horse,  and  a  body 
of  infantry  picked  out  for  their  strength  and  activity,  he  put  himself 
in  instant  march,  with  nothing  but  arms  and  two  days'  provisions 
for  each  man ;  leaving  Kraterus  to  bring  on  the  main  body  by  easier 
journeys.  A  forced  march  of  two  nights  and  one  day,  interrupted 
only  by  a  short  midday  repose  (it  was  now  the  month  of  July), 
brought  him  at  daybreak  to  the  Persian  camp  which  his  informant 
Bagistanes  had  quitted.  But  Bessus  and  his  troops  were  already  be- 
yond it,  having  made  considerable  advance  in  their  flight;  upon 
which  Alexander,  notwithstanding  the  exhaustion  both  of  men  and 
horses,  pushed  on  with  increased  speed  through  all  the  night  to 
the  ensuing  day  at  noon.  He  there  found  himself  in  the  village 
where  Bessus  had  encamped  on  the  preceding  day.  Yet,  learning 
from  deserters  that  his  enemies  had  resolved  to  hasten  their  retreat 
by  night  marches,  he  despaired  of  overtaking  them,  unless  he  could 
find  some  shorter  road.  He  was  informed  that  there  was  another 
shorter,  but  leading  through  a  waterless  desert.  Setting  out  by  this 
road  late  in  the  day  with  his  cavalry,  he  got  over  no  less  than  forty- 
five  miles  during  the  night,  so  as  to  come  on  Bessus  by  complete 
surprise  on  the  following  morning.  The  Persians,  marching  in  dis- 
order without  arms,  and  having  no  expectation  of  an  enemy,  were  so 
panic-struck  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  their  indefatigable  con- 
queror, that  they  dispersed  and  fled  without  any  attempt  to  resist. 
In  this  critical  moment,  Bessus  and  Barsaentes  urged  Darius  to  leave 
his  chariot,  mount  his  horse,  and  accompany  them  in  their  flight. 
But  he  refused  to  comply.  They  were  determined,  however,  that  he 
should  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  whereby  his  name 
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would  have  been  employed  against  them,  and  would  have  materially 
lessened  their  chance  of  defending  the  eastern  provinces ;  they  were 
moreover  incensed  by  his  refusal,  and  had  contracted  a  feeling  of  hatred 
and  contempt  to  which  they  were  glad  to  give  effect.  Casting  their 
javelins  at  him,  they  left  him  mortally  wounded,  and  then  pursued 
their  flight.  His  chariot,  not  distinguished  by  any  visible  mark,  nor 
known  even  to  the  Persian  soldiers  themselves,  was  for  some  time 
not  detected  by  the  pursuers.  At  length  a  Macedonian  soldier 
named  Polystratus  found  him  expiring,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
his  last  words,  wherein  he  expressed  thanks  to  Alexander  for  the 
kind  treatment  of  his  captive  female  relatives,  and  satisfaction  that 
the  Persian  throne,  lost  to  himself,  was  about  to  pass  to  so  generous 
a  conqueror.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  never  lived  to  see  Alexan- 
der himself. 

Alexander  had  made  the  prodigious  and  indefatigable  marches  of 
the  last  four  days,  not  without  destruction  to  many  men  and  horses, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  Darius  alive.  It  would  have  been 
a  gratification  to  his  vanity  to  exhibit  the  great  king  as  a  helpless 
captive,  rescued  from  his  own  servants  by  the  sword  of  his  enemy, 
and  spared  to  occupy  some  subordinate  command  as  a  token  of  os- 
tentatious indulgence.  Moreover,  apart  from  such  feelings,  it  would 
have  been  a  point  of  real  advantage  to  seize  the  person  of  Darius,  by 
means  of  whose  name  Alexander  would  have  been  enabled  to  stifle 
all  further  resistance  in  the  extensive  and  imperfectly-known  regions 
eastward  of  the  Caspian  Gates.  The  satraps  of  these  regions  had 
now  gone  thither  with  their  hands  free,  to  kindle  as  much  Asiatic 
sentiment  and  levy  as  large  a  force  as  they  could,  against  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror,  who  was  obliged  to  follow  them,  if  he  wished  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  the  empire.  We  can  understand,  there- 
fore, that  Alexander  was  deeply  mortified  in  deriving  no  result  from 
this  ruinously  fatiguing  march,  and  can  the  better  explain  that  sav- 
age wrath  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  manifesting  against  the 
satrap  Bessus. 

Alexander  caused  the  body  of  Darius  to  be  buried,  with  full  pomp 
and  ceremonial,  in  the  regal  sepulchers  of  Persis.  The  last  days  of 
this  unfortunate  prince  have  been  described  with  almost  tragic 
pathos  by  historians ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  in  history  better 
calculated  to  excite  such  a  feeling,  if  we  regard  simply  the  magni- 
tude of  his  fall,  from  the  highest  pitch  of  power  and  splendor  to  de- 
feat, degradation,  and  assassination.  But  an  impartial  review  will 
not  allow  us  to  forget  that  the  main  cause  of  such  ruin  was  his  own 
blindness — his  long  apathy  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  abandon- 
ment of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  in  the  fond  hope  of  repurchasing  queens 
whom  he  had  himself  exposed  to  captivity — lastly,  what  is  still  less 
pardonable,  his  personal  cowardice  in  both  the  two  decisive  battles 
deliberately  brought  about  by  himself.  If  we  follow  his  conduct 
throughout  the  struggle,  we  shall  find  little  of  that  which  renders  a 
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defeated  prince  either  respectable  or  interesting.  Those  who  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  denounce  and  despise  him  were  his  friends  and 
countrymen,  whom  he  possessed  ample  means  of  defending,  yet 
threw  those  means  away.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  had  better 
grounds  for  indulgence  toward  him  than  his  conqueror,  for  whom  he 
had  kept  unused  the  countless  treasures  of  the  three  capitals,  and  for 
whom  he  had  lightened  in  every  way  the  difficulties  of  a  conquest, 
in  itself  hardly  less  than  impracticable. 

The  recent  forced  march,  undertaken  -by  Alexander  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  Darius  as  a  captive,  had  been  distressing  in  the  extreme  to 
his  soldiers,  who  required  a  certain  period  of  repose  and  compensa- 
tion. This  was  granted  to  them  at  the  town  of  Hekatompylus,  in 
Parthia,  where  the  whole  army  was  again  united.  Besides  abund- 
ant supplies  from  the  neighboring  region,  the  soldiers  here  received 
a  donative  derived  from  the  large  booty  taken  in  the  camp  of  Darius. 
In  the  enjoyment  and  revelry  universal  throughout  the  army,  Alex- 
ander himself  partook.  His  indulgences  in  the  banquet  and  wine- 
drinking,  to  which  he  was  always  addicted  when  leisure  allowed, 
wTere  now  unusually  multiplied  and  prolonged.  Public  solemnities 
were  celebrated,  together  with  theatrical  exhibitions,  by  artists  who 
ioined  the  army  from  Greece.  But  the  change  of  most  importance 
in  Alexander's  conduct  was,  that  he  now  began  to  feel  and  act  mani- 
festly as  successor  of  Darius  on  the  Persian  throne;  to  disdain  the 
comparative  simplicity  of  Macedonian  habits,  and  to  assume  the 
pomp,  the  ostentatious  apparatus  of  luxuries,  and  even  the  dress,  of 
a  Persian  king. 

To  many  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  the  conquest  of  Persia  appeared 
to  be  consummated  and  the  war  finished  by  the  death  of  Darius. 
They  were  reluctant  to  exchange  the  repose  and  enjoyments  of 
Hekatompylus  for  fresh  fatigues;  but  Alexander,  assembling  the  se- 
lect regiments,  addressed  to  them  an  emphatic  appeal  which  revived 
the  ardor  of  all.  His  first  march  was  across  one  of  the  passes  from 
the  south  to  the  north  of  Mount  Elburz,  into  Hyrkania,  the  region 
bordering  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Here  he 
found  no  resistance ;  the  Hyrkanian  satrap  Ph rat aph ernes,  together 
with  Nabarzanes,  Artabazus,  and  other  eminent  Persians,  surrend- 
ered themselves  to  him,  and  were  favorably  received.  The  Greek 
mercenaries,  1500  in  number,  who  had  served  with  Darius,  but  had 
retired  when  that  monarch  was  placed  under  arrest  by  Bessus,  sent 
envoys  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  surrender  on  capitulation.  But 
Alexander — reproaching  them  with  guilt  for  having  taken  service 
with  the  Persians,  in  contravention  of  the  vote  passed  by  the 
Hellenic  synod — required  them  to  surrender  at  discretion;  which 
they  expressed  their  readiness  to  do,  praying  that  an  officer  might 
be  dispatched  to  conduct  them  to  him  in  safety.  The  Macedonian 
Andronikus  was  sent  for  this  purpose,  while  Alexander  undertook 
an  expedition  into  the  mountains  of  the  Mardi;  a  name  seemingly 
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borne  by  several  distinct  tribes  in  parts  remote  from  each  other,  but 
all  poor  and  brave  mountaineers.  These  Mardi  occupied  parts  of 
the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Mount  Elburz,  a  few  miles  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  (Mazanderan  and  Ghilau).  Alexander  pursued 
them  into  all  their  retreats — overcame  them,  when  they  stood  on 
their  defense,  with  great  slaughter — and  reduced  the  remnant  of  the 
half-destroyed  tribes  to  sue  for  peace. 

From  this  march,  which  had  carried  him  in  a  westerly  direction, 
lie  returned  to  Hyrkania.  At  the  first  halt  he  was  met  by  the 
Grecian  mercenaries  who  came  to  surrender  themselves,  as  well  as 
by  various  Grecian  envoys  from  Sparta,  Chalkedon,  and  Sinope, 
who  had  accompanied  Darius  in  his  flight.  Alexander  put  the  Lace- 
daemonians under  arrest,  but  liberated  the  other  envoys,  considering 
Chalkedon  and  Sinope  to  have  been  subjects  of  Darius,  not  members 
of  the  Hellenic  synod.  As  to  the  mercenaries,  he  made  a  distinction 
between  those  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Persian  service  before  the 
recognition  of  Philip  as  leader  of  Greece,  and  those  whose  enlist- 
ment had  been  of  later  date.  The  former  he  liberated  at  once;  the 
latter  he  required  to  remain  in  his  service  under  the  command  of 
Andronikus,  on  the  same  pay  as  they  had  hitherto  received.  Such 
was  the  untoward  conclusion  of  Grecian  mercenary  service  with 
Persia;  a  system  whereby  the  Persian  monarchs,  had  they  known 
how  to  employ  it  with  tolerable  ability,  might  well  have  maintained 
their  empire  even  against  such  an  enemy  as  Alexander. 

After  fifteen  days  of  repose  and  festivity  atj^eoichracarta,  the  chief 
town  of  Hyrkania,  Alexander  marched  eastward  his  united  army 
through  Parthia  into  Aria — the  region  adjoining  the  modern  Herat 
with  its  river  now  known  as  Herirood.  Satibarzanes,  the  satrap  of 
Aria,  came  to  him  near  the  border,  to  a  town  named  Susia,  sub- 
mitted, and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  satrapy;  while  Alexander, 
merely  skirting  the  northern  border  of  Aria,  marched  in  a  direction 
nearly  east  toward  Baktria  against  the  satrap  Bessus,  who  was 
reported  as  having  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Persia.  But  it  was 
discovered,  after  three  or  four  days,  that  Satibarzanes  was  in  league 
with  Bessus;  upon  which  Alexander  suspended  for  the  present  his 
plans  against  Baktria,  and  turned  by  forced  marches  to  Artakoana, 
the  chief  city  of  Aria-  His  return  was  so  unexpectedly  rapid,  that 
the  Ariaiis  were  overawed,  and  Satibarzanes  was  obliged  to  escape. 
A  few  days  enabled  him  to  crush  the  disaffected  Arians  and  to  await 
the  arrival  of  his  rear  division  under  Kraterus.  He  then  marched 
southward  into  the  territory  of  the  Drangi,  or  Drangiana  (the  modern 
Seiestan),  where  he  found  no  resistance — the  satrap  Barsaentes  hav- 
ing sought  safety  among  some  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  chief  town  of  Drangiana  occurred  the  revolting  tragedy,  of 
which  Philotas  was  the  first  victim,  and  his  father  Parmenio  the 
second.  Parmenio,  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and  therefore  little 
qualified  for  the  fatigue  inseparable  from  the  invasion  of  the  eastern 
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satrapies,  had  been  left  in  the  important  post  of  command ing  the 
great  depot  and  treasure  at  Ekbatana.  His  long  military  experience, 
and  confidential  position  even  under  Philip,  rendered  him  the  second 
person  in  the  Macedonian  army,  next  to  Alexander  himself.  His 
three  sons  were  all  soldiers.  The  youngest  of  them,  Hektor,  had 
been  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  in  the  suite  of  Alexan- 
der in  Egypt;  the  second,  Nikanor,  had  commanded  the  hypaspista 
or  light  infantry,  but  had  died  of  illness,  fortunately  for  himself,  a 
short  time  before ;  the  eldest,  Philotas,  occupied  the  high  rank  of 
general  of  the  Companion-cavalry,  in  daily  communication  "with 
Alexander,  from  whom  he  received  personal  orders. 

A  revelation  came  to  Philotas,  from  Kebalinus,  brother  of  a 
youth  named  Nikomachus,  that  a  soldier,  named  Dimnus  of  Chalas- 
tra,  had  made  boast  to  Nikomachus,  his  intimate  friend  or  beloved 
person,  under  vows  of  secrecy,  of  an  intended  conspiracy  against 
Alexander,  inviting  him  to  become  an  accomplice.  Nikomachus,  at 
first  struck  with  abhorrence,  at  length  simulated  compliance,  asked 
who  were  the  accomplices  of  Dimnus,  and  received  intimation  of  a 
few  names;  all  of  which  he  presently  communicated  to  his  brother 
Kebalinus,  for  the  .purpose  of  being  divulged.  Kebalinus  told  the 
facts  to  Philotas,  entreating  him  to  mention  them  to  Alexander. 
But  Philotas,  though  every  day  in  communication  with  the  king, 
neglected  to  do  this  for  two  days;  upon  which  Kebalinus  began  to 
suspect  him  of  connivance,  and  caused  the  revelation  to  be  made  to 
Alexander  through  one  of  the  pages  named  Metron.  Dimnus  was 
immediately  arrested,  but  ran  himself  through  with  his  sword,  and 
expired  without  making  any  declaration. 

Of  this  conspiracy,  real  or  pretended,  everything  rested  on  the 
testimony  of  Nikomachus.  Alexander  indignantly  sent  for  Philotas, 
demanding  why  he  had  omitted  for  two  days  to  communicate  what 
he  had  heard.  Philotas  replied  that  the  source  from  which  it  came 
was  too  contemptible  to  deserve  notice — that  it  would  have  been 
ridiculous  to  attach  importance  to  the  simple  declarations  of  such  a 
youth  as  Nikomachus,  recounting  the  foolish  boasts  addressed  to 
him  by  a  lover.  Alexander  received,  or  affected  to  receive,  the 
explanation,  gave  his  hand  to  Philotas,  invited  him  to  supper,  and 
talked  to  him  with  his  usual  familiarity. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  this  inci- 
dent for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  Philotas,  whose  freespoken  criticisms , 
on  the  pretended  divine  paternity, — coupled  with  boasts,  that  he  and  \ 
his  father  Parmenio  had  been  chief  agents  in  the  conquest  of  Asia, — 
had  neither  been  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  These  and  other  self- 
praises,  disparaging  to  the  glory  of  Alexander,  had  been  divulged 
by  a  mistress  to  whom  Philotas  was  attached;  a  beautiful  Macedo- 
nian woman  of  Pydna,  named  Antigone,  who,  having  first  been  made 
a  prize  in  visiting  Samothrace  by  the  Persian  admiral  Autophradates, 
was  afterward  taken  amid  the  spoils  of  Damascus  by  the  Macedo- 
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nians  victorious  at  Issus.  The  reports  of  Antigone,  respecting  some 
unguarded  language  held  by  Philotas  to  her,  had  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Kraterus,  who  brought  her  to  Alexander,  and  caused  her  to 
repeat  them  to  him.  Alexander  desired  her  to  take  secret  note  of 
the  confidential  expressions  of  Philotas,  and  report  them  from  time 
to  time  to  himself. 

It  thus  turned  out  that  Alexander,  though  continuing  to  Philotas 
his  high  military  rank,  and  talking  to  him  constantly  with  seeming 
confidence,  had  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  ever  since  his  conquest 
of  Egypt  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  disliked  and  suspected  him,  keep- 
ing him  under  perpetual  watch  through  the  suborned  and  secret 
communication  of  a  treacherous  mistress.  Some  of  the  generals 
around  Alexander — especially  Kraterus,  the  first  suborner  of  Anti- 
gone— fomented  these  suspicions,  from  jealousy  of  the  great  ascend- 
ency of  Parmenio  and  his  family.  Moreover,  Philotas  himself  was 
ostentatious  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanor,  so  as  to  have  made 
many  enemies  among  the  soldiers.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his 
defects  on  this  head — defects  which  he  shared  with  the  other  Mace- 
donian generals,  all  gorged  with  plunder  and  presents — his  fidelity  as 
well  as  his  military  merits  stand  attested  by  the  fact  that  Alexander 
had  continued  to  employ  him  in  the  highest  and  most  confidential  com- 
mand throughout  all  the  long  subsequent  interval;  and  that  Parmenio 
was  now  general  at  Ekbatana,  the  most  important  military  appoint- 
ment which  the  king  had  to  confer.  Even  granting  the  deposition 
of  Nikomachus  to  be  trustworthy,  there  was  nothing  to  implicate 
Philotas,  whose  name  had  not  been  included  among  the  accomplices 
said  to  have  been  enumerated  by  Dimnus.  There  was  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence  against  him,  except  the  fact  that  the  deposition  had  been 
made  known  to  him,  and  that  he  had  seen  Alexander  twice  without 
communicating  it.  Upon  this  single  fact,  however,  Kraterus  and  the 
other  enemies  of  Philotas  worked  so  effectually  as  to  inflame  the 
suspicions  and  the  pre-existing  ill-will  of  Alexander  into  fierce 
rancor.  He  resolved  on  the  disgrace,  torture,  and  death  of  Philotas, 
— and  on  the  death  of  Parmenio  besides. 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  against  the  two  highest  officers  in 
the  Macedonian  service,  one  of  them  enjoying  a  separate  and  distant 
command — required  management.  Alexander  was  obliged  to  carry 
the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  along  with  him,  and  to  obtain  a  condem- 
nation from  the  army;  according  to  an  ancient  Macedonian  custom, 
in  regard  to  capital  crimes,  though  (as  it  seems)  not  uniformly  prac- 
tised. He  not  only  kept  the  resolution  secret,  but  is  even  said  to 
have  invited  Philotas  to  supper  with  the  other  officers,  conversing 
with  him  just  as  usual.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Philotas  was 
arrested  while  asleep  in  his  bed, — put  in  chains, — and  clothed  in  an 
ignoble  garb.  A  military  assembly  was  convened  at  daybreak, 
before  which  Alexander  appeared  with  the  chief  officers  in  his  con- 
fidence.    Addressing  the   soldiers  in  a  vehement  tone  of  mingled 
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sorrow  and  anger,  he  proclaimed  to  them  that  his  life  had  just  been 
providentially  rescued  from  a  dangerous  conspiracy  organized  by 
two  men  hitherto  trusted  as  his  best  friends — Philotas  and  Parmenio 
— through  the  intended  agency  of  a  soldier  named  Dimnus,who  had 
slain  himself  when  arrested.  The  dead  body  of  Dimnus  was  then 
exhibited  to  the  meeting,  while  Nikomachus  and  Kebalinus  were 
brought  forward  to  tell  their  story.  A  letter  from  Parmenio  to  his 
sons  Philotas  and  Nikanor,  found  among  the  papers  seized  on  the 
arrest,  was  read  to  the  meeting.  Its  terms  were  altogether  vague 
and  unmeaning;  but  Alexander  chose  to  construe  them  as  it  suited 
his  purpose. 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  impression  produced  upon  these 
assembled  soldiers  by  such  denunciations  from  Alexander  himself — 
revelations  of  his  own  personal  danger,  and  reproaches  against 
treacherous  friends.  Amyntas,  and  even  Kcenus,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Philotas,  were  yet  more  unmeasured  in  their  invectives  against 
the  accused.  They,  as  well  as  the  other  officers  with  whom  the 
arrest  had  been  concerted,  set  the  example  of  violent  manifestation 
against  him,  and  ardent  sympathy  with  the  king's  danger.  Philotas 
was  heard  in  his  defense,  which,  though  strenuously  denying  the 
charge,  is  said  to  have  been  feeble.  It  was  indeed  sure  to  be  so,  com- 
ing from  one  seized  thus  suddenly,  and  overwhelmed  with  disadvan- 
tages; while  a  degree  of  courage,  absolutely  heroic,  would  have  been 
required  for  any  one  else  to  rise  and  presume  to  criticise  the  proofs. 
A  soldier  named  Bolon  harangued  his  comrades  on  the  insupportable 
insolence  of  Philotas,  who  always  (he  said)  treated  the  soldiers  with 
contempt,  turning  them  out  of  their  quarters  to  make  room  for  his 
countless  retinue  of  slaves.  Though  this  allegation  (probably  enough 
well-founded)  was  noway  connected  with  the  charge  of  treason  against 
the  king,  it  harmonized  fully  with  the  temper  of  the  assembly,  and 
wound  them  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  fury.  The  royal  pages  began  the 
cry,  echoed  by  all  around,  that  they  would  with  their  own  hands 
tear  the  parricide  in  pieces. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Philotas  if  their  wrath  had  been 
sufficiently  ungovernable  to  instigate  the  execution  of  such  a  sentence 
on  the  spot.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  his  enemies.  Aware 
that  he  had  been  condemned  upon  the  regal  word,  with  nothing 
better  than  the  faintest  negative  ground  of  suspicion,  they  deter- 
mined to  extort  from  him  a  confession  such  as  would  justify  their  own 
purposes,  not  only  against  him,  but  against  his  father  Parmenio — 
whom  there  was,  as  yet,  nothing  to  implicate.  Accordingly,  during 
the  ensuing  night,  Philotas  was  put  to  the  torture.  Hephsestion, 
Kraterus,  and  Kcenus — the  last  of  the  three  being  brother  in-law  of 
Philotas — themselves  superintended  the  ministers  of  physical  suffer- 
ing. Alexander  himself  too  was  at  hand,  but  concealed  by  a  curtain. 
It  is  said  that  Philotas  manifested  little  firmness  under  torture,  and 
that  Alexander,  an  unseen  witness,  indulged  in  sneers  against  the 
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cowardice  of  one  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  so  many  battles.  All 
who  stood  by  were  enemies,  and  likely  to  describe  the  conduct  of 
Philotas  in  such  manner  as  to  justify  their  own  hatred.  The  tortures 
inflicted,  cruel  in  the  extreme  and  long  continued,  wrung  from  him 
at  last  a  confession,  implicating  his  father  along  with  himself.  He 
was  put  to  death;  and  at  the  same  time,  all  those  whose  names  had 
been  indicated  by  Nikomachus,  were  slain  also — apparently  by  being 
stoned,  without  preliminary  torture.  Philotas  had  serving  in  the 
army  a  numerous  kindred,  all  of  whom  were  struck  with  consterna- 
tion at  the  news  of  his  being  tortured.  It  was  the  Macedonian  law 
that  all  kinsmen  of  a  man  guilty  of  treason  were  doomed  to  death 
along  with  him.  Accordingly,  some  of  these  men  slew  themselves, 
others  fled  from  the  camp  seeking  refuge  wherever  they  could.  Such 
was  the  terror  and  tumult  in  the  camp,  that  Alexander  was  obliged 
to  proclaim  a  suspension  of  this  sanguinary  law  for  the  occasion. 

It  now  remained  to  kill  Parmenio,  who  could  not  be  safely  left 
alive  after  the  atrocities  used  toward  Philotas;  and  to  kill  him, 
moreover,  before  he  could  have  time  to  hear  of  them,  since  he  was 
not  only  the  oldest,  most  respected,  and  most  influential  of  all  Mace- 
donian officers,  but  also  in  separate  command  of  the  great  depot  at 
Ekbatana.  Alexander  summoned  to  his  presence  one  of  the  Com- 
panions named  Polydamas;  a  particular  friend,  comrade,  or  aide  de 
oamp,  of  Parmenio.  Every  friend  of  Philotas  felt  at  this  moment 
that  his  life  hung  by  a  thread;  so  that  Polydamas  entered  the  king's 
presence  in  extreme  terror,  the  rather  as  he  was  ordered  to  bring  with 
him  his  two  younger  brothers.  Alexander  addressed  him,  denounc- 
ing Parmenio  as  a  traitor,  and  intimating  that  Polydamas  would  be 
required  to  carry  a  swift  and  confidential  message  to  Ekbatana, 
ordering  his  execution.  Polydamas  was  selected  as  the  attached 
friend  of  Parmenio,  and  therefore  as  best  calculated  to  deceive  him. 
Two  letters  were  placed  in  his  hands,  addressed  to  Parmenio;  one 
from  Alexander  himself,  conveying  ostensibly  military  communica- 
tions and  orders;  the  other,  signed  with  the  seal-ring  of  the  deceased 
Philotas,  and  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  the  son  to  the  father. 
Together  with  these,  Polydamas  received  the  real  and  important  dis- 
patch, addressed  by  Alexander  to  Kleander  and  Menidas,  the  officers 
immediately  subordinate  to  Parmenio  at  Ekbatana;  proclaiming 
Parmenio  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  directing  them  to  kill  him  at 
once.  Large  rewards  were  offered  to  Polydamas  if  he  performed 
this  commission  with  success,  while  his  two  brothers  were  retained 
as  hostages  against  scruples  or  compunction.  He  promised  even 
more  than  was  demanded — too  happy  to  purchase  this  reprieve  from 
what  had  seemed  impending  death.  Furnished  with  native  guides 
and  with  swift  dromedaries,  he  struck  by  the  straightest  road  across 
the  desert  of  Khorasan,  and  arrived  at  Ekbatana  on  the  eleventh  day 
— a  distance  usually  requiring  more  than  thirty  days  to  traverse. 
Entering  the  camp  by  night,  without  the  knowledge  of  Parmenio,  he 
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delivered  his  dispatch  to  Kleander,  with  whom  he  concerted  meas- 
ures. On  the  morrow  he  was  admitted  to  Pannenio,  while  walking 
in  his  garden  with  Kleander  and  the  other  officers  marked  out  by 
Alexander's  order  as  his  executioners.  Polydamas  ran  to  embrace 
his  old  friend,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  unsuspecting 
veteran,  to  whom  he  presented  the  letters  professedly  coming  from 
Alexander  and  Philotas.  While  Parmenio  was  absorbed  in  persual, 
he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  mortal  stab  from  the  hand  and  swortf 
of  Kleander.  Other  wounds  were  heaped  upon  him  as  he  fell,  by 
the  remaining  officers, — the  last  even  after  life  had  departed. 

The  soldiers  in  Ekbatana,  on  hearing  of  this  bloody  deed,  burst 
into  furious  mutiny,  surrounded  the  garden  wall,  and  threatened  to. 
break  in  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  their  general,  unless  Polydamas 
and  the  other  murderers  should  be  delivered  to  them.  But  Klean- 
der, admitting  a  few  of  the  ringleaders,  exhibited  to  them  Alexan- 
der's written  orders,  to  which  the  soldiers  yielded,  not  without 
murmurs  or  reluctance  and  indignation.  Most  of  them  dispersed, 
yet  a  few  remained,  entreating  permission  to  bury  Parmenio's  body. 
Even  thi3  was  long  refused  by  Kleander,  from  dread  of  the  king's 
displeasure.  At  last,  however,  thinking  it  prudent  to  comply  in 
part,  he  cut  off  the  head,  delivering  to  them  the  trunk  alone  for 
burial.     The  head  was  sent  to  Alexander. 

Among  the  many  tragical  deeds  recounted  throughout  the  course 
of  this  history,  there  is  none  more  revolting  than  the  fate  of  these  two 
generals.  Alexander,  violent  in  all  his  impulses,  displayed  on  this 
occasion  a  personal  rancor  worthy  of  his  ferocious  mother  Olympias, 
exasperated  rather  than  softened  by  the  magnitude  of  past  services. 
When  we  see  the  greatest  officers  of  the  Macedonian  army  directing 
in  person,  and  under  the  eye  of  Alexander,  the  laceration  and  burn- 
ing of  the  naked  body  of  their  colleague  Philotas,  and  assassinating 
with  their  own  hands  the  veteran  Parmenio, — we  feel  how  much  we 
have  passed  out  of  the  region  of  Greek  civic  feeling  into  that  of  the 
more  savage  Illyrian  warrior,  partially  orientalized.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  read,  that  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
shared  with  Parmenio  the  favor  and  confidence  of  Philip  as  well  as 
of  Alexander,  should  tremble  when  informed  of  such  proceedings, 
and  cast  about  for  a  refuge  against  the  like  possibilities  to  himself. 
Many  other  officers  were  alike  alarmed  and  disgubted  with  the  trans- 
actions. Hence  Alexander,  opening  and  examining  the  letters  sent 
home  from  his  army  to  Macedonia,  detected  such  strong  expressions 
of  indignation,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  transfer  many  pro- 
nounced malcontents  into  a  division  by  themselves,  parting  them  off 
from  the  remaining  army.  Instead  of  appointing  any  substitute  for 
Philotas  in  the  command  of  the  Companion -cavalry,  he  cast  that 
body  into  two  divisions,  nominating  Hephaestion  to  the  command  of 
one,  and  Kleitus  to  that  of  the  other. 

The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  by  Alexander  in  reducing 
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Drangiana,  Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  and  theParopamisadae;  the  modern 
Seiestan,  Afghanistan,  and  the  western  part  of  Kabul,  lying  between 
Ghazna  on  the  north,  Kandahar  or  Kelar  on  the  south,  and  Furrah 
in  the  west.  He  experienced  no  combined  resistance,  but  his  troops 
suffered  severely  from  cold  and  privation.  Near  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  one  of  the  payees  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  (apparently  north- 
east of  the  town  of  Kabul,  he  founded  a  new  city,  called  Alexandria 
at  Caucasum,  where  he  planted  7,000  old  soldiers,  Macedonians,  and 
others  as  colonists.  Toward  the  close  of  winter  he  crossed  over  the 
mighty  range  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh;  a  march  of  fifteen  days  through 
regions  of  snow,  and  fraught  with  hardship  to  his  army.  On  reach- 
ing the  north  side  of  these  mountains,  he  found  himself  in  Baktria. 

The  Baktrian  leader  Bessus,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
could  muster  no  more  than  a  small  force,  with  which  he  laid  waste 
the  country,  and  then  retired  across  the  river  Oxus  into  Sogdiana, 
destroying  all  the  boats.  Alexander  overran  Baktria  with  scarcely 
any  resistance ;  the  chief  places,  Baktra  (Balkh)  and  Aornos  surren- 
dering to  hint  on  the  first  demonstration  of  attack.  Having  named 
Artabazus  satrap  of  Baktria,  and  placed  Archelaus  with  a  garrison 
in~5x>rnos",  he  marched  northward  toward  the  river  Oxus,  the  bound- 
ary between  Baktria  and  Sogdiana.  It  was  a  march  of  extreme 
hardship;  reaching  for  two  or  three  days  across  a  sandy  desert  desti- 
tute of  water,  and  under  very  hot  weather.  The.  Oxus,  six  furlongs  ; 
in  breadth,  deep,  and  rapid,  was  the  most  formidable  "river  that  the 
Macedonians  had  yet  seen.  Alexander  transported  his  army  across  I 
it  on  the  tent-skins  inflated  and  stuffed  with  straw.  It  seems  sur- 
prising that  Bessus  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  favorable  opportunity 
for  resisting  a  passage  in  itself  so  difficult;  he  had  however  been 
abandoned  by  his  Baktrian  cavalry  at  the  moment  when  he  quitted 
their  territory.  Some  of  his  companions,  Spitamenes  and  others, 
terrified  at  the  news  that  Alexander  had  crossed  the  Oxus,  were 
anxious  to  make  their  own  peace  by  betraying  their  leader.  They 
sent  a  proposition  to  this  effect;  upon  which  Ptolemy  with  a  light 
division  was  sent  forward  by  Alexander,  and  was  enabled,  by  ex- 
treme celerity  of  movements,  to  surprise  and  seize  Bessus  in  a  village. 
Alexander  ordered  that  he  should  be  held  in  chains,  naked  and  with 
a  collar  round  his  neck,  at  the  side  of  the  road  along  which  the  army 
were  marching.  On  reaching  the  spot,  Alexander  stopped  his 
chariot,  and  sternly  demanded  from  Bessus,  on  what  pretense  he 
had  first  arrested,  and  afterward  slain,  his  king  and  benefactor  Da-  i 
rius.  Bessus  replied,  that  he  had  not  done  this  single-handed;, 
others  were  concerned  in  it  along  with  him,  to  procure  for  them- 
selves lenient  treatment  from  Alexander.  The  king  said  no  more, 
but  ordered  Bessus  to  be  scourged,  and  then  sent  back  as  prisoner  to 
Baktra — where  we  shall  again  hear  of  him. 

In  his  onward  march,  Alexander  approached  a  small  town,  inhab- 
ited  by    the    Branchidae;    descendants    of    those  Branchidae  near 
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Miletus  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  who  had  administered  the  great  tem- 
ple and  oracle  of  Apollo  on  Cape  Poseidion,  and  who  had  yielded  up 
the  treasures  of  that  temple  to  the  Persian  king  Xerxes,  150  years 
before.  This  surrender  had  brought  upon  them  so  much  odium,  that 
when  the  dominion  of  Xerxes  was  overthrown  on  the  coast,  they 
retired  with  him  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  He  assigned  to  them 
lands  in  the  distant  region  of  Sogdiana,  where  their  descendants  had 
ever  since  remained ;  bilingual  and  partially  dishellenized,  yet  still 
attached  to  their  traditions  and  origin.  /Delighted  to  find  themselves 
once  more  in  commerce  with  Greeks,  they  poured  forth  to  meet  and 
welcome  the  army,  tendering  all  that  they  possessed.  Alexander, 
when  he  heard  who  they  were  and  what  was  their  parentage,  desired 
the  Milesians  in  his  army  to  determine  how  they  should  be  treated. 
But  as  these  Milesians  were  neither  decided  nor  unanimous,  Alex- 
ander announced  that  he  would  determine  for  himself.  Having  first 
occupied  the  city  in  person  with  a  select  detachment,  he  posted  his 
army  all  round  the  walls,  and  then  gave  orders  not  only  to  plunder  it, 
but  to  massacre  the  entire  population — men,  women,  and  children. 
They  were  slain  without  arms  or  attempt  at  resistance,  resorting  to 
nothing  but  prayers  and  suppliant  manifestations.  Alexander  next 
commanded  the  walls  to  be  levelled,  and  the  sacred  groves  cut  down, 
so  that  no  habitable  site  might  remain,  nor  anything  except  solitude 
and  sterility.  Such  was  the  revenge  taken  upon  these  unhappy 
victims  for  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  gener- 
ation before.  Alexander  doubtless  considered  himself  to  be  executing 
the  wrath  of  Apollo  against  an  accursed  race  who  had  robbed  the 
temple  of  the  god.  The  Macedonian  expedition  had  been  proclaimed 
to  be  undertaken  originally  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  upon  the 
contemporary  Persians  the  ancient  wrongs  done  to  Greece  by  Xerxes; 
so  that  Alexander  would  follow  out  the  same  sentiment  in  revenging 
upon  the  contemporary  Branchidse  the  acts  of  their  ancestors — yet 
more  guilty  than  Xerxes,  in  his  belief.  The  massacre  of  this  unfor- 
tunate population  was  in  fact  an  example  of  human  sacrifice  on  the 
largest  scale,  offered  to  the  gods  by  the  religious  impulses  of  Alex- 
ander, and  worthy  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hannibal,  wrhen  he  sacrificed  3,000  Grecian  prisoners  on  the  field  of 
Himera,  where  his  grandfather  Hamilkar  had  been  slain  seventy' 
years  before. 

Alexander  then  continued  his  onward  progress,  first  to  MnrpVanfj^, 
(Samarcand),  the  chief  town  of  Sogdiana — next  to  the  river  Jaxartes, 
which  he  and  his  companions,  in  their  imperfect  geographical  notions, 
believed  to  be  the  Tanais,  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe. 
In  his  march,  he  left  garrisons  in  various  towns,  but  experienced  no 
resistance,  though  detached  bodies  of  the  natives  hovered  on  his 
flanks.  Some  of  these  bodies,  having  cut  off  a  few  of  his  foragers, 
took  refuge  afterward  on  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain,  conceived  to 
be  unassailable.     Thither  however  Alexander  pursued  them,  at  the 
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head  of  his  lightest  and  most  active  troops.  Though  at  first  repulsed, 
he  succeeded  in  scaling  and  capturing  the  place.  Of  its  defenders, 
thirty  thousand  in  number,  three-fourths  were  either  put  to  the 
sword,  or  perished  in  jumping  down  the  precipices.  Several  of  his 
soldiers  were  wounded  with  arrows,  and  he  himself  received  a  shot 
from  one  of  them  through  his  leg.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  per- 
ceive that  nearly  all  the  Orientals  whom  Alexander  subdued  were 
men  little  suited  for  close  combat  hand  to  hand, — lighting  only  with 
missiles. 

Here,  on  the  river  Jaxartes,  Alexander  projected  the  foundation  of 
a  new  city  to  bear  his  name;  intended  partly  as  a  protection  against 
incursions  from  the  Scythian  Nomads  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
partly  as  a  facility  for  himself  to  cross  over  and  subdue  them,  which 
he  intended  to  do  as  soon  as  he  could  find  opportunity.  He  was 
however  called  off  for  the  time  by  the  news  of  a  wide-spread  revolt 
among  the  newly-conquered  inhabitants  both  of  Sogdiana  and  Baktria. 
He  suppressed  the  revolt  with  his  habitual  vigor  and  celerity,  distrib- 
uting his  troops  so  as  to  capture  five  townships  in  two  days,  and 
Kyropolis  or  Kyra,  the  largest  of  the  neighboring  Sogdian  towns 
(founded  by  the  Persian  Cyrus),  immediately  afterward.  He  put  all 
the  defenders  and  iuhabitants  to  the  sword.  Returning  then  to  the! 
Jaxartes,  he  completed  in  twenty  days  the  fortifications  of  his  new' 
town  of  Alexandria  (perhaps  at  or  near  Khodjend),  with  suitable 
sacrifices  and  festivities  to  the  gods.  He  planted  in  it  some  Mace- 
donian veterans  and  Grecian  mercenaries,  together  with  volunteer 
settlers  from  the  natives  around.  An  army  of  Scythian  Nomads, 
showing  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  piqued  his  vanity 
to  cross  over  and  attack  them.  Carrying  over  a  division  of  his  army 
on  inflated  skins,  he  defeated  them  with  little  difficulty,  pursuing 
them  briskly  into  the  desert.  But  the  weather  was  intensely  hot, 
and  the  army  suffered  much  from  thirst;  while  the  little  water  to  be 
found  was  so  bad,  that  it  brought  upon  Alexander  a  diarrhoea  which 
endangered  his  life.  This  chase,  of  a  few  miles  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jaxartes  (seemingly  in  the  present  Khanat  of  Kokand),  marked 
the  utmost  limit  of  Alexander's  progress  northward. 

Shortly  afterward,  a  Macedonian  detachment,  unskillfully  con- 
ducted, was  destroyed  in  Sogdiana  by  Spitamenes  and  the  Scythians: 
a  rare  misfortune,  which  Alexander  avenged  by  overrunning  the 
region  near  the  river  Polytimetus  (the  Kohik),  and  putting  to  the 
sword  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  which  he  took.  He  then 
recrossed  the  Oxus,  to  rest  during  the  extreme  season  of  winter  at 
Zariaspa  in  Baktria,  from  whence  his  communications  with  the  West 
and  with  Macedonia  were  more  easy,  and  where  he  received  various 
reinforcements  of  Greek  troops.  Bessus,  who  had  been  here  retained  * 
as  a  prisoner,  was  now  brought  forward  amid  a  public  assembly; 
wherein  Alexander,  having  first  reproached  him  for  his  treason  to 
Darius,  caused  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off — and  sent  him  in  this 
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condition  to  Ekbatana,  to  be  finally  slain  by  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
Mutilation  was  a  practise  altogether  Oriental  and  non-Hellenic:  even 
Arrian,  admiring  and  indulgent  as  he  is  toward  his  hero,  censures 
this  savage  order,  as  one  among  many  proofs  how  much  Alexander 
had  taken  on  Oriental  dispositions.  We  may  remark  that  his  extreme 
wrath  on  this  occasion  was  founded  partly  on  disappointment  that 
Bessus  had  frustrated  his  toilsome  efforts  for  taking  Darius  alive — 
partly  on  the  fact  that  the  satrap  had  committed  treason  against  the 
king's  person,  which  it  was  the  policy  as  well  as  the  feeling  of 
Alexander  to  surround  with  a  circle  of  Deity.  For  as  to  traitors 
against  Persia,  as  a  cause  and  country,  Alexander  had  never  discour- 
aged, and  had  sometimes  signally  recompensed  them.  Mithrines, 
the  governor  of  Sardis,  who  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  that  almost 
impregnable  fortress  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Granikus — 
the  traitor  who  perhaps,  next  to  Darius  himself ,  had  done  most  harm 
to  the  Persian  cause — obtained  from  him  high  favor  and  promotion. 

The  rude,  but  spirited  tribes  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana  were  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  subdued,  seconded  as  their  resistance  was  by  wide 
spaces  of  sandy  desert,  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  Scythian  Nomads, 
and  by  the  presence  of  Spitamenes  as  a  leader.  Alexander,  distribut- 
ing his  army  into  five  divisions,  traversed  the  country  and  put  down 
all  resistance,  while  he  also  took  measures  for  establishing  several 
military  posts,  or  new  towns,  in  convenient  places.  After  some  time 
the  whole  army  was  reunited  at  the  chief  place  of  Sogdiana — Mara- 
kanda — where  some  halt  and  repose  was  given. 

During  this  halt  at  Marakanda  (Samarcand)  the  memorable  banquet 
occurred  wherein  Alexander  murdered  Kleitus.  It  has  been  already 
related  that  Kleitus  had  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granikus, 
by  cutting  off  the  sword  arm  of  the  Persian  Spithridates  when  already 
uplifted  to  strike  him  from  behind.  Since  the  death  of  Philotas, 
the  important  function  of  general  of  the  Companion-cavalry  had  been 
divided  between  Hephsestion  and  Kleitus.  Moreover  the  family  of 
Kleitus  had  been  attached  to  Philip,  by  ties  so  ancient,  that  his 
sister,  Lanike,  had  been  selected  as  the  nurse  of  Alexander  himself 
when  a  child.  Two  of  her  sons  had  already  perished  in  the  Asiatic 
battles.  If  therefore  there  were  any  man  who  stood  high  in  the  ser- 
vice, or  was  privileged  to  speak  his  mind  freely  to  Alexander,  it  was 
Kleitus. 

In  this  banquet  at  Marakanda,  when  wine,  according  to  the  Macedo- 
nian habit,  had  been  abundantly  drunk,  and  when  Alexander,  Kleitus, 
and  most  of  the  other  guests  were  already  nearly  intoxicated,  enthu- 
siasts or  flatterers  heaped  immoderate  eulogies  upon  the  king's  past 
achievements.  They  exalted  him  above  all  the  most  venerated  legen- 
dary heroes;  they  proclaimed  that  his  superhuman  deeds  proved  his 
divine  paternity,  and  that  he  had  earned  an  apotheosis  like  Herakles, 
which  nothing  but  envy  could  withhold  from  him  even  during  hi3 
life.     Alexander  himself  joined  in  these  boasts,  and  even  took  credit 
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for  the  later  victories  of  the  reign  of  his  father,  whose  abilities  and 
glory  he  depreciated.  To  the  old  Macedonian  officers,  such  an  insult 
cast  on  the  memory  of  Philip  was  deeply  offensive.  But  among 
them  all,  none  had  been  more  indignant  than  Kleitus,  with  the 
growing  insolence  of  Alexander — his  assumed  filiation  from  Zeus 
Ammon,  which  put  aside  Philip  as  unworthy — his  preference  for 
Persian  attendants,  who  granted  or  refused  admittance  to  his  person 
— his  extending  to  Macedonian  soldiers  the  contemptuous  treatment 
habitually  endured  by  Asiatics,  and  even  allowing  them  to  be 
scourged  by  Persian  hands  and  Persian  rods.  The  pride  of  a  Mace- 
donian gen3ral  in  the  stupendous  successes  of  the  last  five  years,  was 
effaced  by  his  mortification,  when  he  saw  that  they  tended  only  to 
merge  his  countrymen  amid  a  crowd  of  servile  Asiatics,  and  to 
inflame  the  prince  with  high-flown  aspirations  transmitted  from 
Xerxes  or  Ochus.  But  whatever  might  be  the  internal  thoughts  of 
Macedonian  officers,  they  held  their  peace  before  Alexander,  whose 
formidable  character  and  exorbitant  self -estimation  would  tolerate 
no  criticism. 

At  the  banquet  of  Marakanda,  this  long-suppressed  repugnance 
found  an  issue,  accidental  indeed  and  unpremeditated,  but  for  that 
very  reason  all  the  more  violent  and  unmeasured.  The  wine,  which 
made  Alexander  more  boastful,  and  his  flatterers  fulsome  to  excess, 
overpowered  altogether  the  reserve  of  Kleitus.  He  rebuked  the 
impiety  of  those  who  degraded  the  ancient  heroes  in  order  to  make 
a  pedestal  for  Alexander.  He  protested  against  the  injustice  of  dis- 
paraging the  exalted  and  legitimate  fame  of  Philip;  whose  achieve- 
ments he  loudly  extolled,  pronouncing  them  to  be  equal,  and  even 
superior,  to  those  of  his  son.  For  the  exploits  of  Alexander, 
splendid  as  they  were,  had  been  accomplished,  not  by  himself  alone, 
but  by  that  unconquerable  Macedonian  force  which  he  had  found 
ready  made  to  his  hands;  whereas  those  of  Philip  had  been  his  own — 
since  he  had  found  Macedonia  prostrate  and  disorganized,  and  had 
to  create  for  himself  both  soldiers  and  a  military  system.  The  great 
instruments  of  Alexander's  victories  had  been  Philip's  old  soldiers, 
whom  he  now  despised — and  among  them  Parmenio,  whom  he  had 
put  to  death. 

Remarks  such  as  these,  poured  forth  in  the  course  language  of  a 
half -intoxicated  Macedonian  veteran,  provoked  loud  contradiction 
from  many,  and  gave  poignant  offense  to  Alexander;  who  now  for 
the  first  time  heard  the  open  outburst  of  disapprobation,  before  con- 
cealed and  known  to  him  only  by  surmise.  But  wrath  and  contra- 
diction, both  from  him  and  from  others,  only  made  Kleitus  more 
reckless  in  the  outpouring  of  his  own  feelings,  now  discharged  with 
delight  after  having  been  so  long  pent  up.  He  passed  from  the  old 
Macedonian  soldiers  to  himself  individually.  Stretching  forth  hia 
right  hand  toward  Alexander,  he  exclaimed :  ' '  Recollect  that  you 
owe  your  life  to  me;  this  hand  preserved  you  at  the  Granikus. 
H.  G.  IV.— 21 
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Listen  to  the  outspoken  language  of  truth,  or  else  abstain  from  ask- 
ing freemen  to  supper,  and  confine  yourself  to  the  society  of  barbaric 
slaves. "  All  these  reproaches  stung  Alexander  to  the  quick.  But 
nothing  was  so  intolerable  to  him  as  the  respectful  sympathy  for 
Parrnenio,  which  brought  to  his  memory  one  of  the  blackest  deeds  of 
his  life — and  the  reminiscence  of  his  preservation  at  the  Granikus, 
which  lowered  him  into  the  position  of  a  debtor  toward  the  very 
censor  under  whose  reproof  he  was  now  smarting.  At  length  wrath 
and  intoxication  together  drove  him  info  uncontrollable  fury.  He 
started  from  his  couch,  and  felt  for  his  dagger  to  spring  at  Kleitus; 
but  the  dagger  had  been  put  out  of  reach  by  one  of  his  attendants. 
In  a  loud  voice  and  with  the  Macedonian  word  of  command,  he  sum- 
moned the  body  guards  and  ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound  an 
alarm.  But  no  one  obeyed  so  grave  an  order,  given  in  his  condition 
of  drunkenness.  His  principal  officers,  Ptolemy,  Perdikkas  and 
others,  clung  round  him,  held  his  arms  and  body,  and  besought  him 
to  abstain  from  violence ;  others  at  the  same  time  tried  to  silence 
Kleitus  and  hurry  him  out  of  the  hall,  which  had  now  become  a 
scene  of  tumult  and  consternation.  But  Kleitus  was  not  in  a  humor 
to  confess  himself  in  the  wrong  by  retiring;  while  Alexander,  furious 
at  the  opposition  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to  his  will,  exclaimed, 
that  his  officers  held  him  in  chains  as  Bessus  had  held  Darius,  and 
left  him  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  king.  Though  anxious  to 
restrain  his  movements,  they  doubtless  did  not  dare  to  employ  much 
physical  force;  so  that  his  great  personal  strength,  and  continued 
efforts,  presently  set  him  free.  He  then  snatched  a  pike  from  one 
of  the  soldiers,  rushed  upon  Kleitus,  and  thrust  him  through  on  the 
spot,  exclaiming,  "  Go  now  to  Philip  and  Parrnenio." 

No  sooner  was  the  deed  perpetrated,  than  the  feelings  of  Alex- 
ander underwent  an  entire  revolution.  The  spectacle  of  Kleitus,  a 
bleeding  corpse  on  the  floor — the  marks  of  stupefaction  and  horror 
evident  in  all  the  spectators,  and  the  reaction  from  a  furious  impulse 
instantaneously  satiated — plunged  him  at  once  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  remorse  and  self-condemnation.  Hastening  out  of  the 
hall,  and  retiring  to  bed,  he  passed  three  days  in  an  agony  of  distress, 
without  food  or  drink.  He  burst  into  tears  and  multiplied  exclama 
tions  on  his  own  mad  act;  he  dwelt  upon  the  names  of  Kleitus  and 
Lanike  with  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  each,  and 
denounced  himself  as  unworthy  to  live  after  having  requited  such 
services  with  a  foul  murder.  His  friends  at  length  prevailed  on  him 
to  take  food,  and  return  to  activity.  All  joined  in  trying  to  restore 
his  .self-satisfaction.  The  Macedonian  army  passed  a  public  vote 
that  Kleitus  had  been  justly  slain,  and  that  his  body  should  remain 
unburied;  which  afforded  opportunity  to  Alexander  to  reverse  the 
vote,  and  to  direct  that  it  should  be  buried  by  his  own  order.  The 
prophets  comforted  him  by  the  assurance  that  his  murderous  impulse 
had  arisen^  not  from  his  own  natural  mind,  but  from  a  maddening 
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perversion  intentionally  brought  on  by  the  god  Dionysus  to  avenge 
the  omission  of  a  sacrifice  due  to  him  on  the  day  of  the  banquet,  but 
withheld.  Lastly,  the  Greek  sophist  or  philosopher,  Anaxarchus  of 
Abdera,  revived  Alexander's  spirits  by  well-timed  flattery,  treating 
his  sensibility  as  nothing  better  than  generous  weakness;  reminding 
him  that  in  his  exalted  position  of  conqueror  and  Great  King,  he  was 
entitled  to  prescribe  what  was  right  and  just,  instead  of  submitting 
himself  to  laws  dictated  from  without.  Kallisthenes  the  philosopher 
was  also  summoned,  along  with  Anaxarchus,  to  the  king's  presence, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  offering  consolatory  reflections.  But  he  is 
said  to  have  adopted  a  tone  of  discourse  altogether  different,  and  to 
have  given  offense  rather  than  satisfaction  to  Alexander. 

To  such  remedial  influences,  and  probably  still  more  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  action,  Alexander's  remorse  at  length  yielded. 
Like  the  other  emotions  of  his  fiery  soul,  it  was  violent  and  over- 
powering while  it  lasted.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  to  have  left  any  dur- 
able trace  on  his  character,  nor  any  effects,  justifying  the  unbounded 
admiration  of  Arrian;  who  has  little  but  blame  to  bestow  on  the 
murdered  Kleitus,  while  he  expresses  the  strongest  sympathy  for  the 
mental  suffering  of  the  murderer. 

After  ten  days,  Alexander  again  put  his  army  in  motion,  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Sogdiana.  He  found  no  enemy  capable  of 
meeting  him  in  pitched  battle;  yet  Spitamenes,  with  the  Sogdians 
and  some  Scythian  allies,  raised  much  hostility  of  detail,  which  it 
cost  another  year  to  put  down.  Alexander  underwent  the  greatest 
fatigue  and  hardships  in  his  marches  through  the  mountainous  parts 
of  this  wide,  rugged,  and  poorly  supplied  country,  with  rocky  posi- 
tions, strong  by  nature,  which  his  enemies  sought  to  defend.  One  of 
these  fastnesses  held  by  a  native  chief  named  Sisymithres,  seemed 
almost  unattackable,  and  was  indeed  taken  rather  by  intimidation 
than  by  actual  force.  The  Scythians,  after  a  partial  success  over  a 
small  Macedonian  detachment,  were  at  length  so  thoroughly  beaten 
and  overawed,  that  they  slew  Spitamenes,  and  sent  his  head  to  the 
conqueror  as  a  propitiatory  offering. 

After  a  short  rest  at  Nautaka  during  the  extreme  winter,  Alex- 
ander resumed  operations,  by  attacking  a  strong  post  called  the 
Sogdian  Rock,  whither  a  large  number  of  fugitives  had  assembled, 
with  an  ample  supply  of  provision.  It  was  a  precipice  supposed  to 
be  inexpugnable;  and  would  seemingly  have  proved  so,  in  spite  of 
the  energy  and  abilities  of  Alexander,  had  not  the  occupants  alto- 
gether neglected  their  guard,  and  yielded  at  the  mere  sight  of  a 
handful  of  Macedonians  who  had  scrambled  up  the  precipice. 
Among  the  captives  taken  by  Alexander  on  this  rock,  were  the  wife 
and  family  of  the  Baktrian  chief  Oxyartes;  one  of  whose  daughters, 
named  Roxana,  so  captivated  Alexander  by  her  beauty  that  he 
resolved  to  make  her  his  wife.  He  then  passed  out  of  Sogdiana  into 
the  neighboring  territory  Paraetakene,  where  there  was  another  inex- 
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pugnable  site  called  the  Rock  of  Chorienes,  which  he  was  also  for- 
tunate enough  to  reduce. 

From  hence  Alexander  went  to  Baktra.  Sending  Kraterus  with  a 
division  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  reduction  of  Parastakene,  he  him- 
self remained  at  Baktra,  preparing  for  his  expedition  across  the 
Hindoo-Koosh  to  the  conquest  of  India.  As  a  security  for  tranquillity 
of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana  during  his  absence,  he  levied  30,000  young 
soldiers  from  those  countries  to  accompany  him. 

It  was  at  Baktra  that  Alexander  celebrated  his  marriage  with  the 
captive  Roxana.  Amid  the  repose  and  festivities  connected  with 
that  event,  the  Oriental  temper  which  he  was  now  acquiring  dis- 
played itself  more  forcibly  than  ever.  He  could  no  longer  be  satis- 
fied without  obtaining  prostration,  or  worship,  from  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  as  well  as  from  Persians;  a  public  and  unanimous 
recognition  of  his  divine  origin  and  superhuman  dignity.  Some 
Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  already  rendered  to  him  this  homage. 
Nevertheless  to  the  greater  number,  in  spite  of  their  extreme  defer- 
ence and  admiration  for  him,  it  was  repugnant  and  degrading.  Even 
the  imperious  Alexander  shrank  from  issuing  public  and  formal  orders 
on  such  a  subject;  but  a  manoeuver  was  concerted,  with  his  privity, 
by  the  Persians  and  certain  compliant  Greek  sophists  or  philoso- 
phers, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  point  by  surprise. 

During  a  banquet  at  Baktra,  the  philosopher  Anaxarchus,  address- 
ing the  assembly  in  a  prepared  harangue,  extolled  Alexander's  exploits 
as  greatly  surpassing  those  of  Dionysus  and  Herakles.  He  pro- 
claimed that  Alexander  had  already  done  more  than  enough  to  establish 
a  title  to  divine  honors  from  the  Macedonians;  who  (he  said)  would 
assuredly  worship  Alexander  after  his  death,  and  ought  in  justice  to 
worship  him  during  his  life,  forthwith. 

This  harangue  was  applauded,  and  similar  sentiments  were  en- 
forced, by  others  favorable  to  the  plan;  who  proceeded  to  set  the 
example  of  immediate  compliance,  and  were  themselves  the  first  to 
tender  worship.  Most  of  the  Macedonian  officers  sat  unmoved,  dis- 
gusted at  the  speech.  But  though  disgusted  they  said  nothing.  To 
reply  to  a  speech  doubtless  well-turned  and  flowing,  required  some 
powers  of  oratory;  moreover,  it  was  well  known  that  whoever  dared 
to  reply  stood  marked  out  for  the  antipathy  of  Alexander.  The  fate 
of  Kleitus,  who  had  arraigned  the  same  sentiments  in  the  banqueting 
hall  of  Marakanda,  was  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  one.  The 
repugnance  which  many  felt,  but  none  ventured  to  express,  at  length 
found  an  organ  in  Kallisthenes  of  Olynthus. 

This  philosopher,  whose  melancholy  fate  imparts  a  peculiar  inter- 
est to  his  name,  was  nephew  of  Aristotle,  and  had  enjoyed  through 
his  uncle  an  early  acquaintance  with  Alexander  during  the  boyhood 
of  the  latter.  At  the  recommendation  of  Aristotle,  Kallisthenes  had 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition.  He  was  a  man  of 
much  literary  and  rhetorical  talent,  which  he  turned  toward  the 
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composition  of  history — and  to  the  history  of  recent  times.  Alex- 
ander, full  of  ardor  for  conquest,  was  at  the  same  time  anxious  that 
his  achievements  should  be  commemorated  by  poets  and  men  of 
letters;  there  were  seasons  also  when  he  enjoyed  their  conversation. 
On  both  these  grounds  he  invited  several  of  them  to  accompany  the 
army.  The  more  prudent  among  them  declined,  but  Kallisthenes 
obeyed,  partly  in  hopes  of  procuring  the  reconstitution  of  his  native 
city  Olynthus,  as  Aristotle  had  obtained  the  like  favor  for  Stageira. 
Kallisthenes  had  composed  a  narrative  (not  preserved)  of  Alexander's 
exploits,  which  certainly  reached  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  may 
perhaps  have  gone  down  further.  The  few  fragments  of  this  narrative 
remaining  seem  to  betoken  extreme  admiration,  not  merely  of  the 
bravery  and  ability,  but  also  of  the  transcendent  and  unbroken  good 
fortune,  of  Alexander — marking  him  out  as  the  chosen  favorite  of 
the  gods.  This  feeling  was  perfectly  natural  under  the  grandeur  of 
the  events.  In  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  one  or  two  specimens, 
Kallisthenes  was  full  of  complimentary  tribute  to  the  hero  of  his 
history.  But  the  character  of  Alexander  himself  had  undergone  a 
material  change  during  the  six  years  between  his  first  landing  in 
Asia  and  his  campaign  in  Sogdiana.  All  his  worst  qualities  had  been 
developed  by  unparalleled  success  and  by  Asiatic  example.  He  re- 
quired larger  doses  of  flattery,  and  had  now  come  to  thirst,  not 
merely  for  the  reputation  of  divine  paternity,  but  for  the  actual  mani- 
festations of  worship  as  toward  a  god. 

To  the  literary  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alexander,  this  change  in 
his  temper  must  have  been  especially  palpable  and  full  of  serious 
consequences;  since  it  was  chiefly  manifested,  not  at  periods  of 
active  military  duty,  but  at  his  hours  of  leisure,  when  he  recreated 
himself  by  their  conversation  and  discourses.  Several  of  these 
Greeks — Anaxarchus,  Kleon,  the  poet  Agis  of  Argos — accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  change,  and  wound  up  their  flatteries  to  the 
pitch  required.  Kallisthenes  could  not  do  so.  He  was  a  man  of 
sedate  character,  of  simple,  severe,  and  almost  unsocial  habits — to 
whose  sobriety  the  long  Macedonian  potations  were  distasteful. 
Aristotle  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  great  and  powerful  speaker,  but 
that  he  had  no  judgment;  according  to  other  reports,  he  was  a  vain 
and  arrogant  man,  who  boasted  that  Alexander's  reputation  and 
immortality  were  dependent  on  the  composition  and  tone  of  his  his- 
tory. Of  personal  vanity, — a  common  quality  among  literary  Greeks, 
— Kallisthenes  probably  had  his  full  share.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  believing  that  his  character  had  altered.  Whatever  his  vanity  may 
have  been,  it  had  given  no  offense  to  Alexander  during  the  earlier 
years;  nor  would  it  have  given  offense  now,  had  not  Alexander 
himself  become  a  different  man. 

On  occasion  of  the  demonstration  led  up  by  Anaxarchus  at  the 
banquet,  Kallisthenes  had  been  invited  by  Hephsestion  to  join  in  the 
worship  intended  to  be  proposed  toward  Alexander;  and  Hephsestion 
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afterward  alleged,  tbat  he  had  promised  to  comply.  But  his  actual 
conduct  affords  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  he  made  no  such 
promise;  for  he  not  only  thought  it  his  duty  to  refuse  the  act  of  wor- 
ship, but  also  to  state  publicly  his  reasons  for  disapproving  it;  the 
more  so,  as  he  perceived  the  most  of  the  Macedonians  present  felt 
like  himself.  He  contended  that  the  distinction  between  gods  and 
men  was  one  which  could  not  be  confounded  without  impiety  and 
wrong.  Alexander  had  amply  earned,7-as  a  man,  a  general,  and  a 
king, — the  highest  honors  compatible  with  humanity;  but  to  exalt 
him  into  a  god  would  be  both  an  injury  to  him  and  an  offense  to  the 
gods.  Anaxarchus  (he  said)  was  the  last  person  from  whom  such  a 
proposition  ought  to  come,  because  he  was  one  of  those  whose  only 
title  to  Alexander's  society  was  founded  upon  his  capacity  to  give 
instructive  and  wholesome  counsel. 

Kallisthenes  here  spoke  out,  what  numbers  of  his  hearers  felt.  The 
speech  was  not  only  approved,  but  so  warmly  applauded  by  the 
Macedonians  present,  especially  the  older  officers, — that  Alexander 
thought  it  prudent  to  forbid  all  further  discussion  upon  this  delicate 
subject.  Presently  the  Persians  present,  according  to  Asiatic  cus- 
tom, approached  him  and  performed  their  prostration;  after  which 
Alexander  pledged,  in  successive  goblets  of  wine,  those  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  with  whom  he  had  held  previous  concert.  To  each  of 
them  the  goblet  was  handed,  and  each  after  drinking  to  answer  the 
pledge,  approached  the  king,  made  his  prostration,  and  then  received 
a  salute.  Lastly  Alexander  sent  the  pledge  to  Kallisthenes,  who, 
after  drinking  like  the  rest,  approached  him  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  salute,  but  without  any  prostration.  Of  this  omission 
Alexander  was  expressly  informed  by  one  of  the  Companions;  upon 
which  he  declined  to  admit  Kallisthenes  to  a  salute.  The  latter  re- 
tired, observing,  "Then  I  shall  go  away,  worse  off  than  others  as  far 
as  the  salute  goes." 

Kallisthenes  was  imprudent,  and  even  blamable,  in  making  this 
last  observation,  which,  without  any  necessity  or  advantage,  aggra- 
vated the  offense  already  given  to  Alexander.  He  was  more  impru- 
dent still,  if  we  look  simply  to  his  own  personal  safety,  in  standing 
forward  publicly  to  protest  against  the  suggestion  for  rendering  divine 
honors  to  that  prince  and  in  thus  creating  the  main  offense  which 
even  in  itself  was  inexpiable.  But  here  the  occasion  was  one  serious 
and  important,  so  as  to  convert  the  imprudence  into  an  act  of  genuine 
moral  courage.  The  question  was,  not  about  obeying  an  order  given 
by  Alexander,  for  no  order  had  been  given — but  about  accepting  or 
rejecting  a  motion  made  by  Anaxarchus;  which  Alexander,  by  a 
shabby  preconcerted  maneuver,  affected  to  leave  to  the  free  decision 
of  the  assembly,  in  full  confidence  that  no  one  would  be  found  in- 
trepid enough  to  oppose  it.  If  ore  Greek  sophist  made  a  proposition, 
in  itself  servile  and  disgraceful,  another  sophist  could  do  himself 
nothing  but  honor  by  entering  public  protest  against  it ;  more  eepe- 
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nally  sihce  this  was  done  (as  we  may  see  by  the  report  in  Arrian)  in 
terms  noway  insulting,  but  full  of  respectful  admiration  toward  Alex- 
ander personally.  The  perfect  success  of  the  speech  is  in  itself  a 
proof  of  the  propriety  of  its  tone ;  for  the  Macedonian  officers  would 
feel  indifference  if  not  contempt,  toward  a  rhetor  like  Kallisthenes, 
while  toward  Alexander  they  had  the  greatest  deference  short  of 
actual  worship.  There  are  few  occasions  on  which  the  free  spirit  of 
Greek  letters  and  Greek  citizenship,  in  their  protest  against  exorbitant 
individual  insolence,  appears  more  conspicuous  and  estimable  than  in 
the  speech  of  Kallisthenes.  Arrian  disapproves  the  purpose  of  Alex- 
ander, and  strongly  blames  the  motion  of  Anaxarchus;  nevertheless 
such  is  his  anxiety  to  find  some  excuse  for  Alexander,  that  he  also 
blames  Kallisthenes  for  unseasonable  frankness,  folly,  and  insolence, 
in  offering  opposition.  He  might  have  said  with  some  truth,  that 
Kallisthenes  would  have  done  well  to  withdraw  earlier  (if  indeed  he 
could  have  withdrawn  without  offense)  from  the  camp  of  Alexander, 
in  which  no  lettered  Greek  could  now  associate  without  abnegating 
his  freedom  of  speech  and  sentiment,  and  emulating  the  servility  of 
Anaxarchus.  But  being  present,  as  Kallisthenes  was,  in  the  hall  at 
Baktra  when  the  proposition  of  Anaxarchus  was  made,  and  when 
silence  would  have  been  assent — his  protest  against  it  was  both  sea- 
sonable and  dignified  for  being  fraught  with  danger  to  himself. 

Kallisthenes  knew  that  danger  well,  and  was  quickly  enabled  to 
recognize  it  in  the  altered  demeanor  of  Alexander  toward  him.  He 
was,  from  that  day,  a  marked  man  in  two  senses ;  first  to  Alexander  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  the  rival  sophists  and  all  promoters  of  the  intended 
deification, — for  hatred,  and  for  getting  up  some  accusatory  pretense 
such  as  might  serve  to  ruin  him ;  next,  to  the  more  free-spirited  Mace- 
donians, indignant  witnesses  of  Alexander's  increased  insolence,  and 
admirers  of  the  courageous  Greek  who  had  protested  against  the  motion 
of  Anaxarchus.  By  such  men  he  was  doubtless  much  extolled ;  which 
praises  aggravated  his  danger,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  reported  to 
Alexander.     The  pretext  for  his  ruin  was  not  long  wanting. 

Among  those  who  admired  and  sought  the  conversation  of  Kallis- 
thenes, was  Hermolaus,  one  of  the  royal  pages, — the  band,  selected 
from  noble  Macedonian  families,  who  did  duty  about  the  person  of 
the  king.  It  had  happened  that  this  young  man,  one  of  Alexander's 
companions  in  the  chase,  on  seeing  a  wild  boar  rushing  up  to  attack 
the  king,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  animal.  Alexander,  angry 
to  be  anticipated  in  killing  the  boar,  ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  scourged 
before  all  the  other  pages  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse.  Thus  hu- 
miliated and  outraged — for  an  act  not  merely  innocent,  but  the  omis- 
sion of  which,  if  Alexander  had  sustained  any  injury  from  the  boar, 
might  have  been  held  punishable — Hermolaus  became  resolutely  bent 
on  revenge.  He  enlisted  in  the  project  his  intimate  friend  Sostratus, 
with  several  others  among  the  pages;  and  it  was  agreed  among  them 
to  kill  Alexander  in  his  chamber,  on  the  first  night  when  they  were 
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all  on  guard  together.  The  appointed  night  arrived,  "without  any 
divulgation  of  their  secret;  yet  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the 
accident,  that  Alexander  continued  till  daybreak  drinking  with  his 
officers,  and  never  retired  to  bed.  On  the  morrow,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, becoming  alarmed  or  repentant,  divulged  the  scheme  to  his 
friend  Charikles,  with  the  names  of  those  concerned.  Eurylochus, 
brother  to  Charikles,  apprised  by  him  of  what  he  had  heard,  immedi- 
ately informed  Ptolemy,  through  whom  it  was  conveyed  to  Alexander. 
By  Alexander's  order,  the  persons  indicated  were  arrested  and  put 
to  the  torture;  under  which  they  confessed  that  they  had  themselves 
conspired  to  kill  him,  but  named  no  other  accomplices,  and  even 
denied  that  any  one  else  was  privy  to  the  scheme.  In  this  denial  they 
persisted,  though  extreme  suffering  wTas  applied  to  extort  the  revela- 
tion of  new  names.  They  were  then  brought  up  and  arraigned  as 
conspirators  before  the  assembled  Macedonian  soldiers.  There  their 
confession  was  repeated.  It  is  even  said  that  Hermolaus,  in  repeat- 
ing it,  boasted  of  the  enterprise  as  legitimate  and  glorious;  denouncing 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Alexander  as  having  become  insupport- 
able to  a  freeman.  Whether  such  boast  was  actually  made  or  not,  the 
persons  brought  up  were  pronounced  guilty,  and  stoned  to  death 
forthwith  by  the  soldiers. 

The  pages  thus  executed  were  young  men  of  good  Macedonian 
families,  for  whose  condemnation  accordingly  Alexander  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  invoke — what  he  was  sure  of  obtaining  against  any  one 
— the  sentence  of  the  soldiers.  To  satisfy  his  hatred  against  Kallis- 
thenes — not  a  Macedonian,  but  only  a  Greek  citizen,  one  of  the  sur- 
viving remnants  of  the  subverted  city  oi  Olynthus — no  such  formality 
was  required.  As  yet,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  proof  to  implicate 
this  philosopher;  for  obnoxious  as  his  name  w7as  known  to  be,  Her- 
molaus and  his  companions  had,  with  exemplary  fortitude,  declined 
to  purchase  the  chance  of  respite  from  extreme  torture  by  pronounc- 
ing it.  Their  confessions, — all  extorted  by  suffering,  unless  con- 
firmed by  other  evidence,  of  which  wTe  do  not  know  whether  any  was 
taken — were  hardly  of  the  least  value,  even  against  themselves;  but 
against  Kallisthenes  they  had  no  bearing  whatever;  nay,  they  tended 
indirectly,  not  to  convict,  but  to  absolve  him.  In  his  case,  therefore, 
as  in  that  of  Philotas  before,  it  was  necessary  to  pick  up  matter  of 
suspicious  tendency  from  his  reported  remarks  and  conversations. 
He  was  alleged  to  have  addressed  dangerous  and  inflammatory  lan- 
guage to  the  pages,  holding  up  Alexander  to  odium,  instigating  them 
to  conspiracy,  and  pointing  out  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge;  he  was 
moreover  well  known  to  have  been  often  in  conversation  with  Her- 
molaus. For  a  man  of  the  violent  temper  and  omnipotent  authority 
of  Alexander,  such  indications  were  quite  sufficient  as  grounds  of 
action  against  one  whom  he  hated. 

On  this  occasion,  we  have  the  state  of  Alexander's  mind  disclosed 
by  himself,  in  one  of  the  references  to  his  letters  given  by  Plutarch, 
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Writing  to  Kraterus  and  to  others  immediately  afterward,  Alexander 
distinctly  stated  that  the  pages  throughout  all  their  torture  had 
deposed  against  no  one  but  themselves.  Nevertheless,  in  another 
letter  addressed  to  Antipater  in  Macedonia,  he  used  these  expressions 
— "  The  pages  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Macedonians;  but  I  myself 
shall  punish  the  sophist,  as  well  as  those  who  sent  him  out  here,  and 
those  who  harbor  in  their  cities  conspirators  against  me."  The  sophist 
Kallisthenes  had  been  sent  out  by  Aristotle,  who  is  there  designated; 
and  probably  the  Athenians  after  him.  Fortunately  for  Aristotle,  he 
was  not  at  Baktra,  but  at  Athens.  That  he  could  have  had  any  con- 
cern in  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages,  was  impossible.  In  this  savage 
outburst  of  menace  against  his  absent  preceptor,  Alexander  discloses 
the  real  state  of  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  the  destruction  of 
Kallisthenes;  hatred  toward  that  spirit  of  citizenship  and  free  speech, 
which  Kallisthenes  not  only  cherished,  in  common  with  Aristotle 
and  most  other  literary  Greeks,  but  had  courageously  manifested  in 
his  protest  against  the  motion  for  worshipping  a  mortal. 

Kallisthenes  was  first  put  to  the  torture  and  then  hanged.  "His 
tragical  fate  excited  a  profound  sentiment  of  sympathy  and  indigna- 
tion among  the  philosophers  of  antiquity. 

The  halts  of  Alexander  were  formidable  to  friends  and  companions;  \ 
his  marches,  to  the  unconquered  natives  whom  he  chose  to  treat  as  * 
enemies.  On  the  return  of  Kraterus  from  Sogdiana,  Alexander 
began  his  march  from  Baktra  (Balkh)  southward  to  the  mountain 
range  Paropamisus  or  Caucasus  (Hindoo-Koosh) ;  leaving  however  at 
Baktra  Amyntas  with  a  large  force  of  10,000  foot  and  3,500  horse,  to 
keep  these  intractable  territories  in  subjugation.  His  march  over 
the  mountains  occupied  ten  days ;  he  then  visited  his  newly-founded 
city  Alexandria  in  the  Paropamisadae.  At  or  near  the  river  Kophen 
(Kabool  river),  he  was  joined  by  Taxiles,  a  powerful  Indian  prince, 
who  brought  as  a  present  twenty-five  elephants,  and  whose  alliance 
was  very  valuable  to  him.  He  then  divided  his  army,  sending  one 
division  under  Hephaestion  and  Perdikkas,  toward  the  territory  called 
Peukelaotis  (apparently  that  immediately  north  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Kabool  river  with  the  Indus);  and  conducting  the  remainder  him- 
self in  an  easterly  direction,  over  the  mountainous  regions  between 
the  Hindoo-Koosh  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  Hephaestion 
was  ordered,  after  subduing  all  enemies  in  his  way,  to  prepare  a 
bridge  ready  for  passing  the  Indus  by  the  time  when  Alexander 
should  arrive.  Astes,  prince  of  Peukelaotis,  was  taken  and  slain 
in  the  city  where  he  had  shut  himself  up;  but  the  reduction  of  it 
cost  Hephaestion  a  siege  of  thirty  days. 

Alexander,  with  his  own  half  of  the  army,  undertook  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Aspasii,  the  Guraei,  and  the  Assakeni,  tribes  occupying 
mountainous  and  difficult  localities  along  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Hindoo-Koosh;  but  neither  they  nor  their  various  towns  men- 
tioned— Arigaeon,  Massaga,  Bazira,  Ora,  Dyrta,  etc.,  except  perhaps 
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the  remarkable  rock  of  Aornos,  near  the  Indus — can  be  more  exactly 
identified.  These  tribes  were  generally  brave,  and  seconded  by  towns 
of  strong  position  as  well  as  by  a  rugged  country,  in  many  parts 
utterly  without  roads.  But  their  defense  was  conducted  with  little 
union,  no  military  skill,  and  miserable  weapons ;  so  that  they  were 
no  way  qualified  to  oppose  the  excellent  combination  and  rapid 
movements  of  Alexander,  together  with  the  confident  attack  and  very 
superior  arms,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  of  his  soldiers.  All 
those  who  attempted  resistance  were  successively  attacked,  overpow- 
ered and  slain.  Even  those  who  did  not  resist,  but  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, were  pursued  and  either  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaves.  The 
only  way  of  escaping  the  sword  was  to  remain,  submit,  and  await  the 
fiat  of  the  invader.  Such  a  series  of  uninterrupted  successes,  all 
achieved  with  little  loss,  it  is  rare  in  military  history  to  read.  The 
capture  of  the  rock  of  Aornos  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Alexander, 
because  it  enjoyed  the  legendary  reputation  of  having  been  assailed 
in  vain  by  Herakles — and  indeed  he  himself  had  deemed  it,  at  first 
sight,  unassailable.  After  having  thus  subdued  the  upper  regions 
(above  Attock  or  the  confluence  of  the  Kabul  river)  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus,  he  availed  himself  of  some  forests  alongside  to  fell 
timber  and  build  boats.  These  boats  were  sent  down  the  stream,  to 
the  point  where  Hephsestion  and  Perdikkas  were  preparing  the 
bridge. 

Such  fatiguing  operations  of  Alexander,  accomplished  amid  all 
the  hardships  o|  winter,  were  followed  by  a  halt  of  thirty  days,  to 
refresh  the  soldiers,  before  he  crossed  the  Indus,  in  the  early  spring  of 
326  B.C.  It  is  presumed,  probably  enough,  that  he  crossed  at  or  near 
Attock,  the  passage  now  frequented.  He  first  marched  to  Taxila, 
where  the  prince  Taxilus  at  once  submitted,  and  reinforced  the  army 
with  a  strong  contingent  of  Indian  soldiers.  His  alliance  and  inform- 
ation was  found  extremely  valuable.  The  whole  neighboring  terri- 
tory submitted,  and  was  placed  under  Philippus  as  satrap,  with  a 
garrison  and  depot  at  Taxila.  He  experienced  no  resistance  until  he 
reached  the  river  Hydaspes  (Jelum),  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
Indian  prince  Porus  stood  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage;  a  brave 
man,  with  a  formidable  force,  better  armed  than  Indians  generally 
were,  and  with  many  trained  elephants ;  which  animals  the  Macedon- 
ians had  never  yet  encountered  in  battle.  By  a  series  of  admirable 
military  combinations,  Alexander  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Porus,  stole 
the  passage  of  the  river  at  a  point  a  few  miles  above,  and  completely 
defeated  the  Indian  army.  In  spite  of  their  elephants,  which  were 
skillfully  managed,  the  Indians  could  not  long  withstand  the  shock 
of  close  combat,  against  such  cavalry  and  infantry  as  the  Macedo- 
nian. Porus,  a  prince  of  gigantic  stature,  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
fought  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  rallying  his  broken  troops  and 
keeping  them  together  until  the  last.  Having  seen  two  of  his  sons 
flain,  himself  wounded  and  perishing  with  thirst,  he  was  only  pre- 
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served  by  the  special  directions  of  Alexander.  When  Poms  was 
brought  before  him,  Alexander  was  struck  with  admiration  at  his 
stature,  beauty,  and  undaunted  bearing.  Addressing  him  first,  he 
asked,  what  Porus  wished  to  be  done  for  him.  "  That  you  should 
treat  me  as  a  king,"  was  the  reply  of  Porus.  Alexander,  delighted 
with  these  words,  behaved  toward  Porus  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  generosity;  not  only  ensuring  to  him  his  actual  kingdom,  but 
enlarging  it  by  new  additions.  He  found  in  Porus  a  faithful  and 
efficient  ally.  This  was  the  greatest  day  of  Alexander's  life;  if  we 
take  together  the  splendor  and  difficulty  of  the  military  achieve- 
ment, and  the  generous  treatment  of  his  conquered  opponent. 

Alexander  celebrated  his  victory  by  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  fes- 
tivities on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  where  he  also  gave  directions 
for  the  foundation  of  two  cities — Nikgea,  on  the  eastern  bank,  and 
Bukephalia,  on  the  western,  so  named  in  commemoration  of  his  fa- 
vorite horse,  who  died  here  of  age  and  fatigue.  Leaving  Kraterus 
to  lay  out  and  erect  these  new  establishments,  as  well  as  to  keep  up 
communication,  he  conducted  his  army  onward  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion toward  the  river  Akesines  (Chenab).  His  recent  victory  had 
spread  terror  around;  the  Glaukae,  a  powerful  Indian  tribe,  with 
thirty-seven  towns  and  many  populous  villages,  submitted  and  were 
placed  under  the  dominion  of  Porus;  while  embassies  of  submission 
were  also  received  from  two  considerable  princes — Abisares,  and  a 
second  Porus,  hitherto  at  enmity  with  his  namesake.  The  passage 
of  the  great  river  Akesines,  now  full  and  impetuous  in  its  current, 
was  accomplished  by  boats  and  by  inflated  hides,  yet  not  without 
difficulty  and  danger.  From  thence  he  proceeded  onward  in  the 
same  direction,  across  the  Punjab — finding  no  enemies,  but  leaving 
detachments  at  suitable  posts  to  keep  up  his  communications  and  en- 
sure his  supplies — to  the  river  Hydraotes  or  Ravee;  which,  though 
not  less  broad  and  full  than  the  Akesines,  was  comparatively  tran 
quil,  so  as  to  be  crossed  with  facility.  Here  some  free  Indian  tribes, 
Kathaeans  and  others,  had  the  courage  to  resist.  They  first  attempted 
to  maintain  themselves  in  Sangala  by  surrounding  their  town  with  a 
triple  entrenchment  of  wagons.  These  being  attacked  and  carried, 
they  were  driven  within  the  walls,  which  they  now  began  to  despair 
of  defending,  and  resolved  to  evacuate  by  night,  but  the  project  was 
divulged  to  Alexander  by  deserters,  and  frustrated  by  his  vigilance. 
On  the  next  day  he  took  the  town  by  storm,  putting  to  the  sword 
17,000  Indians,  and  taking  (according  to  Arrian)  70,000  captives.  His 
own  loss  before  the  town  was  less  than  100  killed,  and  1200  wounded. 
Two  neighboring  towns,  in  alliance  with  Sangala,  were  evacuated  by 
their  terrified  inhabitants.  Alexander  pursued,  but  could  not  over- 
take them,  except  500  sick  or  weakly  persons,  whom  his  soldiers  put 
to  death.  Demolishing  the  town  of  Sagala,  he  added  the  territory 
to  the  dominion  of  Porus,  then  present,  with  a  contingent  of  5,000 
Indians. 
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Sangala  was  the  easternmost  of  all  Alexander's  conquests.    Pres- 
ently his  march  brought  him  to  the  river  Hyphasis  (Sutledge),  the 
last  of  the  rivers  in  the  Punjab — seemingly  at  a  point  below  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Beas.     Beyond  this  river,  broad  and  rapid,  Alexan- 
der was  informed  that  there  lay  a  desert  of  eleven  days'  march,  ex- 
tending to  a  still  greater  river  called  the  Ganges,  beyond  which 
dwelt  the  Gandaridae,  the  most  powerful,  warlike,  and  populous  of 
all  the  Indian  tribes,  distinguished  for  the  number  and  training  of 
their  elephants.     The  prospect  of  a  difficult  march,  and  of  an  enemy 
esteemed  invincible,  only  instigated  his  ardor.     He  gave  orders  for 
the  crossing.     But  here,  for  the  first  time,  his  army,  officers  as  well 
as  soldiers,  manifested  symptoms  of  uncontrollable  weariness;  mur- 
muring aloud  at  these  endless  toils,  and   marches  they  knew  not 
whither.     They  had  already  overpassed  the  limits  where  Dionysus 
and  Herakles  were  said  to  have  stopped :  they  were  travelling  into 
regions  hitherto  unvisited  either  by  Greeks  or  by  Persians,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  provoking  and  conquering  new  enemies.     Of  vic- 
tories they  were  sated;  of  their  plunder,  abundant  as  it  was,  they 
had  no  enjoyment;  the  hardships  of  a  perpetual  onward  march,  often 
excessively  accelerated,  had  exhausted  both  men  and  horses;  more- 
over, their  advance  from  the  Hydaspes  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
wet  season,  under  rains  more  violent  and  continued  than  they  had 
ever  before   experienced.     Informed  of    the    reigning   discontent, 
Alexander  assembled  his  officers  and  harangued  them,  endeavoring  to 
revive  in  them  that  forward  spirit  and  promptitude   which  he  had 
hitherto  found  not  inadequate  to  his  own.     But  he  entirely  failed. 
No  one  indeed  dared  openly  to  contradict  him.     Kcenus  alone  haz- 
arded some  words  of  timid  dissuasion ;  the  rest  manifested  a  passive 
aud  sullen  repugnance,  even  when  he  proclaimed  that  those  who  de- 
sired might  return  with  the  shame  of  having  deserted  their  king, 
while  he  would  march  forward  with  the  volunteers  only.     After  a 
suspense  of  two  days,  passed  in  solitary  and  silent  mortification — he 
still  apparently  persisted  in  his  determination,  and  offered  the  sacri- 
fice usual  previous  to  the  passage  of  a  river.     The  victims  were  in- 
auspicious; he  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  gods;  and  gave  orders  for 
return,  to  the  unanimous  and  unbounded  delight  of  his  army. 

To  mark  the  last  extremity  of  his  eastward  progress,  he  erected 
twelve  altars  of  extraordinary  height  and  dimension  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  offering  sacrifices  of  thanks  to  the  gods, 
with  the  usual  festivities,  and  matches  of  agility  and  force.  Then, 
having  committed  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Hyphasis  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Porus,  he  marched  back,  repassed  the  Hydraotes  and 
Akesines,  and  returned  to  the  Hydaspes  near  the  point  where  he  had 
first  crossed  it.  The  two  new  cities — Bukephalia  and  Nikaea — which 
he  had  left  orders  for  commencing  on  that  river,  had  suffered  much 
the  rains  and  inundations  during  his  forward  march  to  the  Hyphasis, 
and  now  required  the  aid  of  the  army  to  repair  the  damage.     The 
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heavy  rains  continued  throughout  most  of  his  return  march  to  the 
Hydaspes. 

On  coming  back  to  this  river  Alexander  received  a  large  re-en- 
forcement both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  sent  to  him  from  Europe, 
together  with  25,000  new  panoplies,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  medi- 
cines. Had  these  re- enforcements  reached  him  on  the  Hypliasis,  it 
seems  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  prevailed  on  his  army  to 
accompany  him  in  his  further  advance  to  the  Ganges  and  the  regions 
beyond.  He  now  employed  himself,  assisted  by  Poms  and  Taxilus, 
in  collecting  and  constructing  a  fleet  for  sailing  down  the  Hydaspes, 
and  thence  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  By  the  early  part  of 
November,  a  fleet  of  nearly  ^000  Jjoats^or  vessels  of  various  sizes 
having  been  prepared,  he  began  his  voyage.  Kraterus  marched  with 
one  division  of  the  army,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Hydaspes — 
Hephaestion  on  the  left  back  with  the  remainder,  including  200  ele- 
phants; Nearchus  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  river,  on 
board  of  which  was  Alexander  himself.  He  pursued  his  voyage 
slowly  down  the  river  to  the  confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  with  the 
Akesines — with  the  Hydraotes — and  with  the  Hyphasis — all  pouring 
in  one  united  stream  into  the  Indus.  He  sailed  down  the  Indus  to 
its  junction  with  the  Indian  Ocean.  Altogether  this  voyage  occupied 
nine  months,  from  November  326  B.C.  to  August  325  b.c.  But  it  was 
a  voyage  full  of  active  military  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Alexander  perpetually  disembarked,  to  attack,  subdue,  and  slaugh- 
ter all  such  nations  near  the  banks  as  did  not  voluntarily  submit. 
Among  them  were  the  Malli  and  Oxydrakae,  free  and  brave  tribes, 
who  resolved  to  defend  their  liberty,  but,  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves, were  habitually  at  variance,  and  could  not  now  accomplish  any 
hearty  co-operation  against  the  common  invader.  Alexander  first  as- 
sailed the  Malli  with  his  usual  celerity  and  vigor,  beat  them  with 
slaughter  in  the  field,  and  took  several  of  their  towns.  There  re- 
mained only  their  last  and  strongest  town,  from  which  the  defenders 
were  already  driven  out  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  citadel.  Thither  they 
were  pursued  by  the  Macedonians,  Alexander  himself  being  among 
the  foremost,  with  only  a  few  guards  near  him.  Impatient  because 
the  troops  with  their  scaling-ladders  did  not  come  up  more  rapidly,  ( 
he  mounted  up  a  ladder  that  happened  to  be  at  hand,  attended  onlyl 
by  Peukestes  and  one  or  two  others,  with  an  adventurous  courage 
even- transcending  what  he  was  wont  to  display.  Having  cleared  the 
wall  by  killing  several  of  its  defenders,  he  jumped  down  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  citadel,  and  made  head  for  some  time,  nearly  alone,* 
against  all  within.  He  received,  however,  a  bad  wound  from  an 
arrow  in  the  breast,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fainting  when  his  sol- 
diers burst  in,  rescued  him,  and  took  the  place.  Every  person  within 
— man,  woman  and  child — was  slain. 

Th&  wound  of  Alexander  was  so  severe  that  he  was  at  first  reported 
to  be  dead,  to  the  great  consternation  and  distress  of  the  army. 
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However,  he  became  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to  show  himself,  and 
to  receive  their  ardent  congratulations,  in  the  camp  established  at 
the  point  of  junction  between  the  Hydraotes  (Ravee)  and  Akesines 
(Chenab).  His  voyage  down  the  river,  though  delayed  by  the  care 
of  his  wound,  was  soon  resumed  and  prosecuted,  with  the  same 
active  operations  by  his  land-force  on  both  sides  to  subjugate  all  the 
Indian  tribes  and  cities  within  accessible  distance.  At  the  junction 
of  the  river  Akesines  (Punjnud)  with  tlie  Indus,  Alexander  directed 
the  foundation  of  a  new  city,  with  adequate  docks  and  conveniences 
for  ship-building,  whereby  he  expected  to  command  the  internal 
navigation.  Having  no  further  occasion  now  for  so  large  a  land- 
force,  he  sent  a  large  portion  of  it  under  Kraterus  westward  (seem- 
ingly through  the  pass  now  called  Bolan)  into  Karmania.  He  estab- 
lished another  military  and  naval  post  at  Pattala,  where  the  Delta  of 
the  Indus  divided,  and  he  then  sailed  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  down 
the  right  arm  of  the  river  to  have  the  first  sight  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  view  of  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  of  which  none  had  had  expe- 
rience on  the  scale  there  exhibited,  occasioned  to  all  much  astonish- 
ment and  alarm. 

The  fleet  was  now  left  to  be  conducted  by  the  admiral  Nearchus, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  round  by  the  Persian  Gulf  to  that  of 
the  Tigris;  a  memorable  nautical  enterprise  in  Grecian  antiquity. 
Alexander  himself  (about  the  month  of  August)  began  his  march  by 
land  westward  through  the  territories  of  the  Arabitae  and  the 
Oritae,  and  afterward  through  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia.  Pura,  the 
principal  town  of  the  Gedrosians,  was  sixty  days'  march  from  the 
boundary  of  the  Oritae. 

Here  his  army,  though  without  any  formidable  opposing  enemy, 
underwent  the  most  severe  and  deplorable  sufferings;  their  march 
being  through  a  sandy  and  trackless  desert,  with  short  supplies  of 
food,  and  still  shorter  supplies  of  water,  under  a  burning  sun.  The 
loss  in  men,  horses,  and  baggage-cattle,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and 
disease,  was  prodigious;  and  it  required  all  the  unconquerable  energy 
of  Alexander  to  bring  through  even  the  diminished  number.  At 
Pura  the  army  obtained  repose  and  refreshment,  and  was  enabled  to 
march  forward  into  Karmania,  where  Kraterus  joined  them  with  his 
division  from  the  Indus,  and  Kleander  with  the  division  which  had 
been  left  at  Ekbatana.  Kleander,  accused  of  heinous  crimes  in  his 
late  command,  was  put  to  death  or  imprisoned ;  several  of  his  com- 
rades were  executed.  To  recompense  the  soldiers  for  their  recent 
distress  in  Gedrosia,  the  king  conducted  them  for  seven  days  in 
drunken  bacchanalian  procession  through  Karmania,  himself  and  all 
his  friends  taking  part  in  the  revelry;  an  imitation  of  the  jovial 
festivity  and  triumph  with  which  the  god  Dionysus  had  marched 
back  from  the  conquest  of  India. 

During  the  halt  in  Karmania  Alexander  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  admiral  Nearchus,  who  had  brought  the  fleet  round  from 
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the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  harbor  called  Harraozeia  (Ormuz),  not 
far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  a  voyage  of  much  hard- 
ship and  distress,  along  the  barren  coasts  of  the  Oritae,  the  Gedro- 
sians,  and  the  Ichthyophagi.  Nearchus,  highly  commended  and 
honored,  was  presently  sent  back  to  complete  his  voyage  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates;  while  Hephaestion  also  was  directed  to 
conduct  the  larger  portion  of  the  army,  with  the  elephants  and 
heavy  baggage,  by  the  road  near  the  coast  from  Kar mania  into  Per- 
sis. This  road,  though  circuitous,  was  the  most  convenient,  as  it 
was  now  the  winter  season;  but  Alexander  himself,  with  the  lighter 
divisions  of  his  army,  took  the  more  direct  mountain  road  from 
Karmania  to  Pasargadae  and  Persepolis.  Visiting  the  tomb  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  incensed  to  find  it 
violated  and  pillaged.  He  caused  it  to  be  carefully  restored,  put  to 
death  a  Macedonian  named  Polymachus  as  the  offender,  and  tor- 
tured the  Magian  guardians  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
accomplices,  but  in  vain.  Orsines,  satrap  of  Persis,  was,  however, 
accused  of  connivance  in  the  deed,  as  well  as  of  various  acts  of 
murder  and  spoliation :  according  to  Curtius,  he  was  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  had  manifested  both  good  faith  and  devotion  to  Alexander; 
in  spite  of  which  he  became  a  victim  of  the  hostility  of  the  favorite 
eunuch  Bagoas,  who  both  poisoned  the  king's  mind  with  calumnies 
of  his  own,  and  suborned  other  accusers  with  false  testimony. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  story,  Alexander  caused  Orsines 
to  be  hanged;  naming  as  satrap  Peukestes,  whose  favor  was  now 
high,  partly  as  comrade  and  preserver  of  the  king  in  his  imminent 
danger  at  the  citadel  of  the  Malli — partly  from  his  having  adopted 
the  Persian  dress,  manners,  and  language,  more  completely  than  any 
other  Macedonian. 

It  was  about  February,  in  324JEUD.,  that  Alexander  marched  out 
of  Persis  to  Susa.  During  this  progress,  at  the  point  where  he 
crossed  the  Pasitigris,  he  was  again  joined  by  Nearchus,  who  hav- 
ing completed  his  circumnavigation  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to 
that  of  the  Euphrates,  had  sailed  back  with  the  fleet  from  the  latter 
river  and  come  up  the  Pasitigris.  It  is  probable  that  the  division  of 
Hephajstion  also  rejoined  him  at  Susa,  and  that  the  whole  army  was 
there  for  the  first  time  brought  together,  after  the  separation  in 
Karmania. 

In  Susa  and  Susiana  Alexander  spent  some  months.  For  the  first 
time  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  now  no  military  opera- 
tions in  hand  or  in  immediate  prospect.  No  enemy  was  before  him, 
until  it  pleased  him  to  go  in  quest  of  a  new  one;  nor  indeed  could 
any  new  one  be  found,  except  at  a  prodigious  distance.  He  had 
emerged  from  the  perils  of  the  untrodden  East,  and  had  returned 
into  the  ordinary  localities  and  conditions  of  Persian  rule,  occupying 
that  capital  city  from  whence  the  great  Achaemenid  kings  had  been 
accustomed  to  govern  the  Western  as  well  as  the  Eastern  portions  of 
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their  vast  empire.  To  their  post,  and  to  their  irritable  love  of  ser- 
vility, Alexander  had  succeeded ;  but  bringing  with  him  a  restless 
energy  such  as  none  of  them  except  the  first  founder  Cyrus  had 
manifested — and  a  splendid  military  genius,  such  as  was  unknown 
alike  to  Cyrus  and  to  his  successors. 

In  the  new  position  of  Alexander,  his  principal  subjects  of  uneasi- 
ness were,  the  satraps  and  the  Macedonian  soldiers.  During  the 
long  interval  (more  than  five  years)  w>hich  had  elapsed  since  he 
marched  eastward  from  Hyrkania  in  pursuit  of  Bessus,  the  satraps 
had  necessarily  been  left  much  to  themselves.  Some  had  imagined 
that  he  would  never  return;  an  anticipation  no  way  unreasonable, 
since  his  own  impulse  toward  forward  march  was  so  insatiate,  that 
he  was  only  constrained  to  return  by  the  resolute  opposition  of  his 
own  soldiers;  moreover  his  dangerous  wound  among  the  Malli,  and 
his  calamitous  march  through  Gedrosia,  had  given  rise  to  reports  of 
his  death,  credited  for  some  time  even  by  Olympias  and  Kleopatra 
in  Macedonia.  Under  these  uncertainties,  some  satraps  stood  accused 
of  having  pillaged  rich  temples,  and  committed  acts  of  violence 
toward  individuals.  Apart  from  all  criminality,  real  or  alleged, 
several  of  them,  also,  had  taken  into  pay  bodies  of  mercenary  troops, 
partly  as  a  necessary  means  of  authority  in  their  respective  districts, 
partly  as  a  protection  to  themselves  in  the  event  of  Alexander's  de- 
cease. Respecting  the  conduct  of  the  satraps  and  their  officers, 
many  denunciations  and  complaints  were  sent  in,  to  which  Alexan- 
der listened  readily  and  even  eagerly,  punishing  the  accused  with 
indiscriminate  rigor,  and  resenting  especially  the  suspicion  that  they 
had  calculated  upon  his  death.  Among  those  executed,  were  Abu- 
lites,  satrap  of  Susiana.  with  his  son  Oxathres;  the  latter  was  even 
slain  by  the  hands  of  Alexander  himself,  with  a  sarissa — the  dispen- 
sation of  punishment  becoming  in  his  hands  an  outburst  of  ex- 
asperated temper.  He  also  dispatched  peremptory  orders  to  all  the 
satraps,  enjoining  them  to  dismiss  their  mercenary  troops  without 
delay.  This  measure  produced  considerable  effect  on  the  condition 
of  Greece — about  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Har- 
palus,  satrap  of  Babylon  (about  whom  also  more,  presently),  having 
squandered  large  sums  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post  upon  osten- 
tatious luxury,  became  terrified  when  Alexander  was  approaching 
Susiana,  and  fled  to  Greece  with  a  large  treasure  and  a  small  body 
of  soldiers.  Serious  alarm  was  felt  among  all  the  satraps  and  officers, 
innocent  as  well  as  guilty.  That  the  most  guilty  were  not  those 
who  fared  worst,  we  may  see  by  the  case  of  Kleomenes  in  Egypt, 
who  remained  unmolested  in  his  government,  though  his  iniquities 
were  no  secret. 

Among  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  discontent  had  been  perpetually 
growing,  from  the  numerous  proofs  which  they  witnessed  that  Alex- 
ander had  made  his  election  for  an  Asiatic  character,  and  abnegated 
his  own  countrj-.    Besides  his  habitual  adqption  of  the  Persian  cos- 
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tume  and  ceremonial,  he  now  celebrated  a  sort  of  national  Asiatic 
marriage  at  Susa.  He  had  already  married  the  captive  Roxana  in 
Baktria;  he  next  took  two  additional  wives — Statira, daughter  of  Da- 
rius— and  Parysatis,  daughter  of  the  preceding  king  Ochus.  He  at 
the  same  time  caused  eighty  of  his  principal  friends  and  officers, 
some  very  reluctantly,  to  marry  (according  to  Persian  rites)  wives 
selected  from  the  noblest  Persian  families,  providing  dowries  for  all 
of  them.  He  made  presents  besides  to  all  those  Macedonians  who 
gave  in  their  names  as  having  married  Persian  women.  Splendid 
festivities  accompanied  these  nuptials,  with  honorary  rewards  distri- 
buted to  favorites  and  meritorious  officers.  Macedonians  and  Per- 
sians, the  two  imperial  races,  one  in  Europe,  the  other  in  Asia,  were 
thus  intended  to  be  amalgamated.  To  soften  the  aversion  of  the 
soldiers  generally  toward  these  Asiatizing  marriages,  Alexander  issued 
proclamation  that  he  would  himself  discharge  their  debts,  inviting 
all  who  owed  money  to  give  in  their  names  with  an  intimation  of 
the  sums  due.  It  was  known  that  the  debtors  were  numerous ;  yet 
few  came  to  enter  their  names.  The  soldiers  suspected  the  procla- 
mation as  a  stratagem,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  such  aa 
were  spendthrifts,  and  obtaining  a  pretext  for  punishment;  a  re- 
markable evidence  how  little  confidence  or  affection  Alexander  now 
inspired,  and  how  completely  the  sentiment  entertained  toward  him 
was  that  of  fear  mingled  with  admiration.  He  himself  was  much 
hurt  at  their  mistrust,  and  openly  complained  of  it;  at  the  same  time 
proclaiming  that  paymasters  and  tables  should  be  planted  openly  in 
the  camp,  and  that  any  soldier  might  come  and  ask  for  money 
enough  to  pay  his  debts,  without  being  bound  to  give  in  his  name. 
Assured  of  secrecy,  they  now  made  application  in  such  numbers  that 
the  total  distributed  was  prodigiously  great;  reaching,  according  to 
some,  to  10,000  talents — according  to  Arrian,  to  not  less  than  20,000 
talents  or  £4,600,000  sterling. 

Large  as  this  donative  was,  it  probably  gave  but  partial  satisfac- 
tion, since  the  most  steady  and  well-conducted  soldiers  could  have 
received  no  benefit,  except  in  so  far  as  they  might  choose  to  come 
forward  with  fictitious  debts.  A  new  mortification  moreover  was  in 
store  for  the  soldiers  generally.  There  arrived  from  the  various  sa- 
trapies— even  from  those  most  distant,  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  Aria,  Dran- 
giana,  Arachosia,  etc. — contingents  of  young  and  fresh  native  troops 
amounting  in  total  to  30,000  men;  all  armed  and  drilled  in  the  Mace- 
donian manner.  From  the  time  when  the  Macedonians  had  refused 
to  cross  the  river  Hyphasis  and  march  forward  into  India,  Alexan- 
der saw,  that  for  his  large  aggressive  schemes  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
band the  old  soldiers,  and  to  organize  an  army  at  once  more  fresh 
and  more  submissive.  He  accordingly  dispatched  orders  to  the  sa- 
traps to  raise  and  discipline  new  Asiatic  levies,  of  vigorous  native 
youths;  and  the  fruit  of  these  orders  was  now  seen.  Alexander  re- 
viewed the  new  levies,  whom  he  called  the  Epigoni,  with  great  sat 
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isfaction.  He  moreover  incorporated  many  native  Persians,  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  into  the  Companion-cavalry,  the  most  honorable 
service  in  the  army;  making  the  important  change  of  arming  them 
with  the  short  Macedonian  thrusting-pike  in  place  of  the  missile  Per- 
sian javelin.  They  were  found  such  apt  soldiers,  and  the  genius  of 
Alexander  for  military  organization  was  so  consummate,  that  he  saw 
himself  soon  released  from  his  dependence  on  the  Macedonian  vet- 
erans; a  change  evident  enough  to  them  as  well  as  to  him. 

The  novelty  and  success  of  Nearchus'm  his  exploring  voyage  had 
excited  in  Alexander  an  eager  appetite  for  naval  operations.  Going 
on  board  his  fleet  in  the  Pasitigris  (the  Karun,  the  river  on  the  east 
side  of  Susa)  he  sailed  in  person  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  surveyed 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  then  sailed  up  the 
latter  river  as  far  as  Opis.  Hephaestion  meanwhile,  commanding 
the  army,  marched  by  land  in  concert  with  his  voyage  and  came  back 
to  Opis,  where  Alexander  disembarked. 

Sufficient  experiment  had  now  been  made  with  the  Asiatic  levies 
to  enable  Alexander  to  dispense  with  many  of  his  Macedonian  veter- 
ans. Calling  together  the  army,  he  intimated  his  intention  of  send- 
ing home  those  who  were  unfit  for  service,  either  from  age  or 
wounds,  but  of  allotting  to  them  presents  at  departure  sufficient  to 
place  them  in  an  enviable  condition,  and  attract  fresh  Macedonian 
substitutes.  On  hearing  this  intimation,  all  the  long-standing  dis- 
content of  the  soldiers  at  once  broke  out.  They  felt  themselves  set 
aside,  as  worn  out  and  useless, — and  set  aside,  not  to  make  room  for 
younger  men  of  their  own  country,  but  in  favor  of  those  Asiatics 
into  whose  arms  their  king  had  now  passed.  They  demanded  with 
a  loud  voice  that  he  should  dismiss  them  all — advising  him  by  way 
of  taunt  to  make  his  future  conquests  along  with  his  father  Ammon. 
These  manifestations  so  incensed  Alexander,  that  he  leaped  down 
from  the  elevated  platform  on  which  he  had  stood  to  speak,  rushed 
with  a  few  of  his  guards  among  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  and  seized  or 
caused  to  be  seized  thirteen  of  those  apparently  most  forward,  order- 
ing them  immediately  to  be  put  to  death.  The  multitude  were  thor- 
oughly overawed  and  reduced  to  silence,  upon  which  Alexander  re- 
mounted the  platform  and  addressed  them  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length.  He  boasted  of  the  great  exploits  of  Philip,  and  of  his  own 
still  greater :  he  affirmed  that  all  the  benefit  of  his  conquests  had 
gone  to  the  Macedonians,  and  that  he  himself  had  derived  from  them 
nothing  but  a  double  share  of  the  common  labors,  hardships,  wounds 
and  perils.  Reproaching  them  as  base  deserters  from  a  king  who 
had  gained  for  them  all  these  unparalleled  acquisitions,  he  concluded 
by  giving  discharge  to  all — commanding  them  forthwith  to  depart. 

After  this  speech — teeming  (as  we  read  it  in  Arrian)  with  that  ex- 
orbitant self-exaltation  which  formed  the  leading  feature  in  his  char- 
acter— Alexander  hurried  away  into  the  palace,  where  he  remained 
shut  up  for  two  days  without  admitting  any  one  except  his  immedi- 
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ate  attendants.  His  guards  departed  along  with  him,  leaving  the 
discontented  soldiers  stupefied  and  motionless.  Receiving  no  further 
orders,  nor  any  of  the  accustomed  military  indications,  they  were 
left  in  the  helpless  condition  of  soldiers  constrained  to  resolve  for 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  altogether  dependent  upon  Alexan- 
der whom  they  had  offended.  On  the  third  day,  they  learned  that  he 
had  convened  the  Persian  officers,  and  had  invested  them  with  the 
chief  military  commands,  distributing  the  newly- arrived  Epigoni 
into  divisions  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  with  Macedonian  military 
titles,  and  passing  over  the  Macedonians  themselves  as  if  they  did 
not  exist.  At  this  news  the  soldiers  were  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  remorse.  They  rushed  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  supplicated  with  tears  and  groans  for  Alexander's 
pardon.  Presently  he  came  out,  and  was  himself  moved  to  tears  by 
seeing  their  prostrate  deportment.  After  testifying  his  full  recon- 
ciliation, he  caused  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  be  celebrated,  coupled  with 
a  multitudinous  banquet  of  mixed  Macedonians  and  Persians.  The 
Grecian  prophets,  the  Persian  magi,  and  all  the  guests  present, 
united  in  prayer  and  libation  for  fusion,  harmony,  and  community 
of  empire,  between  the  two  nations. 

This  complete  victory  over  his  own  soldiers  was  probably  as  grati- 
fying to  Alexander  as  any  one  gained  during  his  past  life ;  carrying 
as  it  did  a  consoling  retribution  for  the  memorable  stoppage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  he  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven. 
He  selected  10,000  of  the  oldest  and  most  exhausted  among  the  sol- 
diers to  be  sent  home  under  Kraterus,  giving  to  each  full  pay  until 
the  time  of  arrival  in  Macedonia,  with  a  donation  of  one  talent  be- 
sides. He  intended  that  Kraterus,  who  was  in  bad  health,  should 
remain  in  Europe  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  and  that  Antipater 
should  come  out  to  Asia  with  a  re-enforcement  of  troops.  Pursuant 
to  this  resolution,  the  10,000  soldiers  w7ere  now  singled  out  for  return, 
and  separated  from  the  main  army.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
actually  did  return,  during  the  ten  months  of  Alexander's  remaining 
life. 

Of  the  important  edict  issued  this  summer  by  Alexander  to  the 
Grecian  cities,  and  read  at  the  Olympic  festival  in  July — directing 
each  city  to  recall  its  exiled  citizens — I  shall  speak  in  a  future  chapter. 
He  had  now  accomplished  his  object  of  organizing  a  land  force  half 
Macedonian,  half  Asiatic.  But  since  the  expedition  of  Nearchus,  he 
had  become  bent  upon  a  large  extension  of  his  naval  force  also; 
which  was  indeed  an  indispensable  condition  toward  his  immediate 
projects  of  conquering  Arabia,  and  of  pushing  both  nautical  explo- 
ration and  aggrandizement  from  the  Persian  Gulf  round  the  Arabian 
coast.  He  dispatched  orders  to  the  Phenician  ports,  directing  that  a 
numerous  fleet  should  be  built ;  and  that  the  ships  should  then  be  taken 
to  pieces,  and  conveyed  across  to  Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates, 
whence  they  would  sail  down  to  Babylon.      At  that  place,  he  di* 
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rected  the  construction  of  other  ships  from  the  numerous  cypress 
trees  around — as  well  as  the  formation  of  an  enormous  harbor  in  the 
river  at  Babylon,  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  1000  ships  of  war. 
Mikkalus,  a  Greek  of  Klazomense,  was  sent  to  Phenicia  with  500  tal- 
ents, to  enlist,  or  to  purchase,  seamen  for  the  crews.  It  was  calcula- 
ted that  these  preparations  (probably  under  the  superintendence  of 
Nearchus)  would  be  completed  by  the  spring,  for  which  period  con- 
tingents were  summoned  to  Babylon  for  the  expedition  against 
Arabia. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  himself  paid  a  visit  to  Jgkbatana>  the 
ordinary  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  He  conauc'ted  his 
army  by  leisurely  marches,  reviewing  by  the  way  the  ancient  regal 
parks  of  the  celebrated  breed  called  Nisaean  horses — now  greatly 
reduced  in  number.  On  the  march,  a  violent  altercation  occurred 
between  his  personal  favorite,  Hephaestion, — and  his  secretary,  £u- 
mgnes,  the  most  able,  dexterous,  and  long  sighted  man  in  his  service, 
fiumenes,  as  a  Greek  of  Kardia,  had  been  always  regarded  with  slight 
and  jealousy  by  the  Macedonian  officers,  especially  by  Hephaestion: 
Alexander  now  took  pains  to  reconcile  the  two,  experiencing  no  diffi- 
culty with  Eumenes,  but  much  with  Hephaestion.  During  his  stay 
at  Ekbatana,  he  celebrated  magnificent  sacrifices  and  festivities,  with 
gymnastic  and  musical  exhibitions,  which  were  further  enlivened, 
according  to  the  Macedonian  habits,  by  banquets  and  excessive  wine- 
drinking.  Amid  these  proceedings,  Hephaestion  was  seized  with  a 
fever.  The  vigor  of  his  constitution  emboldened  him  to  neglect 
all  care  or  regimen,  so  that  in  a  few  days  the  disease  carried  him  off. 
The  final  crisis  came  on  suddenly,  and  Alexander  was  warned  of  it 
while  sitting  in  the  theater;  but  though  he  instantly  hurried  to  the 
bedside,  he  found  Hephaestion  already  dead.  His  sorrow  for  this 
loss  was  unbounded,  manifesting  itself  in  excesses  suitable  to  the  gen- 
eral violence  of  his  impulses,  whether  of  affection  or  of  antipathy. 
Like  Achilles  mourning  for  Patroklus,  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground 
near  the  dead  body,  and  remained  there  wailing  for  several  hours; 
he  refused  all  care,  and  even  food,  for  two  days;  hecut  his  hair  close, 
and  commanded  that  all  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  camp  should 
have  their  manes  cut  close  also;  he  not  only  suspended  the  festivities 
but  interdicted  all  music  and  every  sign  of  joy  in  the  camp;  he  di- 
rected that  the  battlements  of  the  walls  belonging  to  the  neighbor- 
ing cities  should  be  struck  off;  he  hung,  or  crucified,  the  physician 
Glaukias  who  had  prescribed  for  Hephaestion ;  he  ordered  that  a  vast 
funeral  pile  should  be  erected  at  Babylon,  at  a  cost  given  to  us  as 
10,000  talents  (£2,300,000),  to  celebrate  the  obsequies;  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  to  inquire  whether  it  was  permitted 
to  worship  Hephaestion  as  a  god.  Many  of  those  around  him,  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  this  passionate  impulse  of  the  ruler, 
began  at  once  to  show  a  sort  of  worship  toward  the  deceased,  by 
devoting  to  him  themselves  and  their  arms;  of  which  Eumenes  set  the 
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example,  conscious  of  his  own  personal  danger,  if  Alexander  should 
suspect  him  of  being  pleased  at  the  death  of  his  recent  rival.  Per- 
dikkas  was  instructed  to  convey  the  body  in  solemn  procession  to 
Babylon,  there  to  be  burnt  in  state  when  preparations  should  be 
completed. 

Alexander  stayed  at  Ekbatana  until  winter  was  at  hand,  seeking 
distraction  from  his  grief  in  exaggerated  splendor  of  festivals  and 
ostentation  of  life.  His  temper  became  so  much  more  irascible  and 
furious,  that  no  one  approached  him  without  fear,  and  he  was  propi- 
tiated by  the  most  extravagant  flatteries.  At  length  he  roused  him- 
self and  found  his  true  consolation,  in  gratifying  the  primary  pas- 
sions of  his  nature — fighting  and  man-hunting.  Between  Media  and 
Persia,  dwelt  the  tribes  called  Kosssei,  amid  a  region  of  lofty,  track- 
less, inaccessible  mountains.  Brave  and  predatory,  they  had  defied 
the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings.  Alexander  now  conducted 
against  them  a  powerful  force,  and  in  spite  of  increased  difficulties 
arising  from  the  wintry  season,  pushed  them  from  point  to  point,  fol- 
lowing them  into  the  loftiest  and  most  impenetrable  recesses  of  their 
mountains.  These  efforts  were  continued  for  forty  days,  under  him- 
self and  Ptolemy,  until  the  entire  male  population  was  slain;  which 
passed  for  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  manes  of  HephaBstion. 

Not  long  afterward,  Alexander  commenced  his  progress  to  Baby- 
lon ;  but  in  slow  marches,  further  retarded  by  various  foreign  embas- 
sies which  met  him  on  the  road.  So  widely  had  the  terror  of  his 
name  and  achievements  been  spread,  that  several  of  these  envoys 
came  from  the  most  distant  regions.  There  were  some  from  the 
various  tribes  of  Libya — from  Carthage — from  Sicily  and  Sardinia — ■ 
from  the  Illyrians  and  Thraciaus — from  the  Lucanians,  Bruttiaus, 
and  Tuscans,  in  Italy — nay,  even  (some  affirmed)  from  the  Romans, 
as  yet  a  people  of  moderate  power.  But  there  were  other  names  yet 
more  surprising — ./Ethiopians,  from  the  extreme  south,  beyond  Egypt 
— Scythians  from  the  north,  beyond  the  Danube — Iberians  and  Gauls, 
from  the  far  west,  beyond  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Legates  also  ar- 
rived from  various  Grecian  cities,  partly  to  tender  congratulations  and 
compliments  upon  his  matchless  successes,  partly  to  remonstrate 
against  his  sweeping  mandate  for  the  general  restoration  of  the  Gre- 
cian exiles.  It  was  remarked  that  these  Grecian  legates  approached 
him  with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  tendering  golden  wreaths  to  him, 
— as  if  they  were  coming  into  the  presence  of  a  god.  The  proof's 
which  Alexander  received,  even  from  distant  tribes  with  names  and 
costumes  unknown  to  him,  of  fear  for  his  enmity  and  anxiety  for 
his  favor,  were  such  as  had  never  been  shown  to  any  historical  per- 
son, and  such  as  entirely  to  explain  his  superhuman  arrogance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exuberant  pride  and  good  fortune,  however, 
dark  omens  and  prophecies  crowded  upon  him-  <as  he  approached 
Babylon.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was,  the  warning  of  the 
Chaldean  priests,  who  apprised  him  soon  after  he  crossed  the  Tigris, 
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that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  enter  that  city,  and  exhorted 
him  to  remain  outside  of  the  gates.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to  obey ; 
but  his  scruples  were  overruled,  either  by  arguments  from  the  Greek 
sophist  Anaxarchus,  or  by  the  shame  of  shutting  himself  out  from 
the  most  memorable  city  of  the  empire,  where  his  great  naval  prep- 
arations were  now  going  on.  He  found  Nearchus  with  his  fleet, 
who  had  come  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, — and  also  the  ships 
directed  to  be  built  in  Phenicia,  whicb  had  come  down  the  river 
from  Thapsakus,  together  with  large  numbers  of  seafaring  men  to 
serve  aboard.  The  ships  of  cypresswood,  and  the  large  docks,  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  constructed  at  Babylon,  were  likewise  in  full 
progress.  He  lost  no  time  in  concerting  with  Nearchus  the  details 
of  an  expedition  into  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  his  land  force 
and  naval  force  co-operating.  From  various  naval  officers,  who  had 
been  sent  to  survey  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  now  made  their  reports, 
he  learned,  that  though  there  were  no  serious  difficulties  within  it  or 
along  its  southern  coast,  yet  to  double  the  eastern  cape  which  termi- 
nated that  coast— to  circumnavigate  the  unknown  peninsula  of  Ara- 
bia,— and  thus  to  reach  the  Red  Sea— was  an  enterprise  perilous  at 
least,  if  not  impracticable.  But  to  achieve  that  which  other  men 
thought  impracticable,  was  the  leading  passion  of  Alexander.  He 
resolved  to  circumnavigate  Arabia  as  well  as  to  conquer  the  Arabians, 
from  whom  it  was  sufficient  offense  that  they  had  sent  no  envoys  to 
him.  He  also  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a  great  maritime  city 
in  the  interior  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  Aval  in  wealth  and  commerce 
the  cities  of  Phenicia. 

Amid  preparations  for  this  expedition — and  while  the  immense 
funeral  pile  destined  for  Hephsestion  was  being  built — Alexander 
sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  great  dyke  called  Pallakopas, 
about  ninety  miles  below  Babylon;  a  sluice  constructed  by  the  an- 
cient Assyrian  kings,  for  the  purpose  of  being  opened  when  the  river 
was  too  full,  so  as  to  let  off  the  water  into  the  interminable  marshes 
stretching  out  near  the  western  bank.  The  sluice  being  reported  not 
to  work  well,  he  projected  the  construction  of  a  new  one  somewhat 
further  down.  He  then  sailed  through  the  Pallakopas  in  order  to 
survey  the  marshes,  together  with  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Assyrian 
kings  which  had  been  erected  among  them.  Himself  steering  his 
vessel,  with  the  kausia  on  his  head,  and  the  regal  diadem  above  it, 
he  passed  some  time  among  these  lakes  and  swamps,  which  were  so 
extensive  that  his  fleet  lost  the  way  among  them.  He  stayed  long 
enough  also  to  direct,  and  even  commence,  the  foundation  of  a  new 
city,  in  what  seemed  to  him  a  convenient  spot. 

On  returning  to  Babylon,  Alexander  found  large  re-enforcements 
arrived  there — partly  under  Philoxenus,  Menander,  and  Menidasfrom 
Lydiaand  Karia — partly  20,000  Persians,  under  Peukestes  the  satrap. 
He  caused  these  Persians  to  be  incorporated  in  the  files  of  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx.     According  to  the  standing  custom,  each  of  these 
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files  was  sixteen  deep,  and  each  soldier  *vas  armed  with  the  long  pike 
or  sarissa  wielded  by  two  hands;  the  lochage,  or  front-rank  man, 
being  always  an  officer  receiving  double  pay,  of  great  strength  and 
attested  valor — and  those  second  and  third  in  the  file,  as  well  as  the 
rearmost  man  of  all,  being  likewise  strong  and  good  men,  receiving 
larger  pay  than  the  rest.  Alexander,  in  his  new  arrangement,  re- 
tained the  first  three  ranks  and  the  rear  rank  unchanged,  as  well  as 
the  same  depth  of  file;  but  he  substituted  twelve  Persians  in  place  of 
the  twelve  Macedonians  who  followed  after  the  third-rank  man ;  so 
that  the  file  was  composed  first  of  the  lochage  and  two  other  chosen 
Macedonians,  each  armed  with  the  sarissa — then  of  twelve  Persians 
armed  in  their  own  manner  with  bow  or  javelin — lastly,  of  a  Mace- 
donian with  his  sarissa  bringing  up  the  rear.  In  this  Macedonico- 
Persian  file,  the  front  would  have  only  three  projecting  pikes, 
instead  of  five,  which  the  ordinary  Macedonian  phalanx  presented; 
but  then,  in  compensation,  the  Persian  soldiers  would  be  able  to 
hurl  their  javelins  at  an  advancing  enemy,  over  the  heads  of  their 
three  front-rank  men.  The  supervening  death  of  Alexander  pre- 
vented the  actual  execution  of  this  reform,  interesting  as  being  his 
last  project  for  amalgamating  Persians  and  Macedonians  into  one 
military  force. 

Besides  thus  modifying  the  phalanx,  Alexander  also  passed  in 
review  his  fleet,  which  was  now  fully  equipped.  The  order  was  ] 
actually  given  for  departing,  so  soon  as  the  obsequies  of  Hepha3Stion 
should  be  celebrated.  This  was  the  last  act  which  remained  for  him 
to  fulfill.  The  splendid  funeral  pile  stood  ready — two  hundred  feet 
high,  occupying  a  square  area,  of  which  the  side  was  nearly  one  . 
furlong,  loaded  with  costly  decorations  from  the  zeal,  real  and  simu- 
lated, of  the  Macedonian  officers.  The  invention  of  artists  was  ex- 
hausted, in  long  discussions  with  the  king  himself,  to  produce  at  all 
cost  an  exhibition  of  magnificence  singular  and  stupendous.  The 
outlay  (probably  with  addition  of  the  festivals  immediately  follow- 
ing) is  stated  at  12,000  talents,  or  £2,760,000.  sterling.  Alexander 
awaited  the  order  from  the  oracle  of  Amnion,  having  sent  thither 
messengers  to  inquire  what  measure  of  reverential  honor  he  might 
properly  and  piously  show  to  his  departed  friend.  The  answer  was 
now  brought  back,  intimating  that  Hephaestiou  was  to  be  worshiped 
as  a  Hero — the  secondary  form  of  worship,  not  on  a  level  with  that 
paid  to  the  gods.  Delighted  with  this  divine  testimony  to  Hephaes- 
tiou, Alexander  caused  the  pile  to  be  lighted,  and  the  obsequies  cele- 
brated, in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle.  He 
further  directed  that  magnificent  chapels  or  sacred  edifices  should  be 
erected  for  the  worship  and  honor  of  Hephsestion,  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt, — at  Pella  in  Macedonia,  and  probably  in  other  cities  also. 

Respecting  the  honors  intended  for  Hephsestion  at  Alexandria,  he 
addressed  to  Kleomenes  the  satrap  of  Egypt  a  dispatch  which  be- 
comes in  part  known  to  us.     I  have  already  stated  that  Kleomenes 
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was  among  the  worst  of  the  satraps ;  having  committed  multiplied 
public  crimes,  of  which  Alexander  was  not  uninformed.  The  regal 
dispatch  enjoined  him  to  erect  in  commemoration  of  Hephsestion 
a  chapel  on  the  terra  firma  of  Alexandria,  with  a  splendid  turret  in 
the  islet  of  Pharos;  and  to  provide  besides  that  all  mercantile  written 
contracts,  as  a  condition  of  validity,  should  be  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Hephgestion.  Alexander  concluded  thus  :  "If  coming  I 
find  the  Egyptian  temples  and  the  cha'pels  of  Hephsestion  completed 
in  the  best  manner,  I  will  forgive  you  for  all  your  past  crimes; 
and  in  future,  whatever  magnitude  of  crime  you  may  commit,  you 
shall  suffer  no  bad  treatment  from  me."  This  dispatch  strikingly 
illustrates  how  much  the  wrongdoings  of  satraps  were  secondary  con- 
siderations in  his  view,  compared  with  splendid  manifestations  to- 
ward the  gods,  and  personal  attachment  toward  friends. 

The  intense  sorrow  felt  by  Alexander  for  the  death  of  Hephaestion 
— not  merely  an  attached  friend,  but  of  the  same  age  and  exuberant 
vigor  as  himself — laid  his  mind  open  to  gloomy  forebodings  from 
numerous  omens,  as  well  as  to  jealous  mistrust  even  of  his  oldest  offi- 
cers. Antipater  especially,  no  longer  protected  against  the  calum- 
nies of  Olympias  by  the  support  of  Hephaestion,  fell  more  and  more 
into  discredit;  while  his  son  Kassander,  who  had  recently  come  into 
Asia  with  a  Macedonian  re-enforcement,  underwent  from  Alexander 
during  irascible  moments  much  insulting  violence.  In  spite  of  the 
dissuasive  warning  of  the  Chaldean  priests,  Alexander  had  been 
persuaded  to  distrust  their  sincerity,  and  had  entered  Babylon 
though  not  without  hesitation  and  uneasiness.  However,  when,  after 
having  entered  the  town,  he  went  out  of  it  again  safely  on  his  expe- 
dition for  the  survey  of  the  lower  Euphrates,  he  conceived  himself  to 
have  exposed  them  as  deceitful  alarmists,  and  returned  to  the  city 
with  increased  confidence,  for  the  obsequies  of  his  deceased  friend. 

The  sacrifices  connected  with  these  obsequies  were  on  the  most 
prodigious  scale.  Victims  enough  were  offered  to  furnish  a  feast  for 
the  army,  who  also  received  ample  distributions  of.  wine.  Alexander 
presided  in  person  at  the  feast,  and  abandoned  himself  to  convivial- 
ity like  the  rest.  Already  full  of  wine,  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
friend  Medius  to  sup  with  him,  and  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  yet 
further  drinking,  with  the  boisterous  indulgence  called  by  the  Greeks 
Komus  or  Revelry.  Having  slept  off  his  intoxication  during  the  next 
day,  he  in  the  evening  again  supped  with  Medius,  and  spent  a  sec- 
ond night  in  the  like  unmeasured  indulgence.  It  appears  that  he 
already  had  the  seeds  of  a  fever  upon  him,  which  was  so  fatally  ag- 
gravated by  this  intemperance  that  he  was  too  ill  to  return  to  his 
palace.  He  took  the  bath,  and  slept  in  the  house  of  Medius;  on  the 
next  morning  he  was  unable  to  rise.  After  having  been  carried  out 
on  a  couch  to  celebrate  sacrifice  (which  -wa§^is_ daily  habit),  he  was 
obliged  to  lie  in  bed  all  day.  Nevertheless  he  summoned  the  generals 
to  his  presence,  prescribing  all  the  details  of  the  impending  expedi- 
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tion,  and  ordering  that  the  land-force  should  begin  its  march  on  the 
fourth  day  following,  while  the  fleet,  with  himself  aboard,  would 
sail  on  the  fifth  day.  In  the  evening  he  was  carried  on  a  couch 
across  the  Euphrates  into  a  garden  on  the  other  side,  where  he  bathed 
and  rested  for  the  night.  The  fever  still  continued,  so  that  in  the 
morning,  after  bathing  and  being  carried  out  to  perform  the  sacrifices, 
he  remained  on  his  couch  all  day,  talking  and  playing  at  dice  with 
Medius;inthe  evening,  he  bathed,  sacrificed  again,  and  ate  a  light 
supper,  but  endured  a  bad  night  with  increased  fever.  The  next 
two  days  passed  in  the  same  manner,  the  fever  becoming  worse  and 
worse ;  nevertheless  Alexander  still  summoned  Nearchus  to  his  bed- 
side, discussed  with  him  many  points  about  his  maritime  projects, 
and  repeated  his  order  that  the  fleet  should  be  ready  by  the  third  day. 
On  the  ensuing  morning  the  fever  was  violent;  Alexander  reposed  all 
day  in  a  bathing-house  in  the  garden,  yet  still  calling  in  the  generals 
to  direct  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  among  the  officers,  and  ordering 
that  the  armament  should  be  ready  to  move.  Throughout  the  two 
next  days,  his  malady  became  hourly  more  aggravated.  On  the 
second  of  the  two,  Alexander  could  with  difficulty  support  the  being- 
lifted  out  of  bed  to  perform  the  sacrifice ;  even  then,  however,  he 
continued  to  give  orders  to  the  generals  about  the  expedition.  On 
the  morrow,  though  desperately  ill,  he  still  made  the  effort  requisite 
for  performing  the  sacrifice ;  he  was  then  carried  across  from  the  gar- 
den house  to  the  palace,  giving  orders  that  the  generals  and  officers 
should  remain  in  permanent  attendance  in  and  near  the  hall.  He 
caused  some  of  them  to  be  called  to  his  bedside;  but  though  he  knew 
them  perfectly,  he  had  by  this  time  become  incapable  of  utterance. 
One  of  his  last  words  spoken  is  said  to  have  been,  on  being  asked  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  his  kingdom,  "  To  the  strongest"  one  of  his  last 
acts  was  to  take  the  signet  ring  from  his  finger,  and  hand  it  to  Per- 
dikkas. 

For  two  nights  and  a  day  he  continued  in  this  state,  without  either 
amendment  or  repose.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  his  malady  had 
spread  through  the  army,  filling  them  with  grief  and  consternation. 
Many  of  the  soldiers,  eager  to  see  him  once  more,  forced  their  way 
into  the  palace,  and  were  admitted  unarmed.  They  passed  along  by 
the  bedside,  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  affliction  and  sympathy; 
Alexander  knew  them  and  made  show  of  friendly  recognition  as  well 
as  he  could;  but  was  unable  to  say  a  word.  Several  of  the  generals 
slept  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  hoping  to  be  informed  by  the  god  in 
a  dream  whether  they  ought  to  bring  Alexander  into  it  as  a  suppliant 
to  experience  the  divine  healing  power.  The  god  informed  them  in 
their  dream,  that  Alexander  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  the  temple 
— that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  left  where  he  was.  In  the 
afternoon  he  expired — June  323  B.C. — after  a  life  of  thirty-two  years 
and  eight  months — and  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight  months. 

The  death  of  Alexander,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fever  in  the. 
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plenitude  of  health,  vigor,  and  aspirations,  was  an  event  impressive 
as  well  as  important  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  to  his  contem- 
poraries far  and  near.  When  the  first  report  of  it  was  brought  to 
Athens,  the  orator  Demades  exclaimed — "  It  cannot  be  true :  if  Alex- 
ander were  dead,  the  whole  habitable  world  would  have  smelled  of  his 
carcass."  This  coarse,  but  emphatic  comparison,  illustrates  the  im- 
mediate, powerful,  and  wide-reaching  impression  produced  by  the 
sudden  extinction  of  the  great  conqueror.  It  was  felt  by  each  of  the 
many  remote  envoys  who  had  so  recently  come  to  propitiate  this  far- 
shooting  Apollo — by  every  man  among  the  nations  who  had  sent 
these  envoys — throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  then  known 
— to  affect  either  his  actual  condition  or  his  probable  future.  The 
first  growth  and  development  of  Macedonia,  during  the  twenty-two 
years  preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  from  an  embarrassed  sec- 
ondary state  into  the  first  of  all  known  powers,  had  excited  the  aston- 
ishment of  contemporaries,  and  admiration  for  Philip's  organizing 
genius.  But  the  achievements  of  Alexander,  during  his  twelve  years 
of  reign,  throwing  Philip  into  the  shade,  had  been  on  a  scale  so 
much  grander  and  vaster,  and  so  completely  without  serious  reverse 
or  even  interruption,  as  to  transcend  the  measure,  not  only  of  human 
expectation,  but  almost  of  human  belief.  The  Great  King  (as  the 
King  of  Persia  was  called  by  excellence)  was,  and  had  long  been,  the 
type  of  worldly  power  and  felicity,  even  down  to  the  time  when  Al- 
exander crossed  the  Hellespont.  Within  four  years  and  three  months 
from  this  event,  by  one  stupendous  defeat  after  another,  Darius  had 
lost  all  his  Western  Empire,  and  had  become  a  fugitive  eastward  of 
the  Caspian  Gates,  escaping  captivity  at  the  hands  of  Alexander  only 
to  perish  by  those  of  the  satrap  Bessus.  All  antecedent  historical 
parallels — the  ruin  and  captivity  of  the  Lydian  Croesus;  the  expulsion 
and  mean  life  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  both  of  them  impres- 
sive examples  of  the  mutability  of  human  condition, — sank  into  trifles 
compared  with  the  overthrow  of  this  towering  Persian  colossus.  The 
orator  jEschines  expressed  the  genuine  sentiment  of  a  Grecian  spec- 
tator, when  he  exclaimed  (in  a  speech  delivered  at  Athens  shortly  be- 
fore  the  death  of  Darius) — "  What  is  there  among  the  list  of  strange 
and  unexpected  events,  that  has  not  occurred  in  our  time?  Our  lives 
have  transcended  the  limits  of  humanity ;  we  are  born  to  serve  as  a 
theme  for  incredible  tales  to  posterity.  Is  not  the  Persian  king — who 
dug  through  Athos  and  bridged  the  Hellespont, — who  demanded 
earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks, — who  dared  to  proclaim  himself 
in  public  epistles  master  of  all  mankind  from  the  rising  to  the  setting' 
sun — is  not  he  now  struggling  to  the  last,  not  for  dominion  ove/ 
others,  but  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person?  " 

Such  were  the  sentiments  excited  by  Alexander's  career  even  in 
the  middle  of  330  B.C.,  more  than  seven  years  before  his  death.  Dur- 
ing the  following  seven  years,  his  additional  achievements  had 
carried  astonishment  yet  further      He  had  mastered,  in  defiance  of 
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fatigue,  hardship,  and  combat,  not  merely  all  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Persian  empire,  but  unknown  Indian  regions  beyond  its  easternmost 
limits.  Besides  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Thrace,  he  possessed 
all  that  immense  treasure  and  military  force  which  had  once  ren- 
dered the  Great  King  so  formidable.  By  no  contemporary  man  had 
any  such  power  ever. been  known  or  conceived.  With  the  turn  of 
imagination  then  prevalent,  many  were  doubtless  disposed  to  take 
him  for  a  god  on  earth,  as  Grecian  spectators  had  once  supposed 
with  regard  to  Xerxes,  when  they  beheld  the  innumerable  Persian 
host  crossing  the  Hellespont. 

Exalted  to  this  prodigious  grandeur,  Alexander  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  little  more  than  thirty-two  years  old — the  age  at  which  a 
citizen  of  Athens  was  growing  into  important  commands;  ten  years 
less  than  the  age  for  a  consul  at  Rome ;  two  years  younger  than  the 
age  at  which  Timour  first  acquired  the  crown,  and  began  his  foreign 
conquests.  His  extraordinary  bodily  powers  were  unabated;  he  had 
acquired  a  large  stock  of  military  experience ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  important,  his  appetite  for  further  conquest  was  as  voracious, 
and  his  readiness  to  purchase  it  at  the  largest  cost  of  toil  or  danger, 
as  complete,  as  it  had  been  when  he  first  crossed  the  Hellespont. 
Great  as  his  past  career  had  been,  his  future  achievements,  with  such 
increased  means  and  experience,  were  likely  to  be  j^et  greater.  His 
ambition  would  have  beeu  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  habitable  world  as  then  known;  and  if  his  life 
had  been  prolonged,  he  would  probably  have  accomplished  it.  No- 
where (so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches)  did  there  reside  any  military 
power  capable  of  making  head  against  him;  nor  were  his  soldiers, 
when  he  commanded  them,  daunted  or  baffled  by  any  extremity  of 
cold,  heat  or  fatigue.  The  patriotic  feelings  of  Livy  dispose  him  to 
maintain  that  Alexander,  had  he  invaded  Italy  and  assailed  Romans 
or  Samnites,  would  have  failed  and  perished  like  his  relative  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus.  But  this  conclusion  cannot  be  accepted.  If  we 
grant  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  infantry  to  have  been 
equal  to  the  best  infantry  of  Alexander's  army  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  Roman  cavalry  as  compared  with  the  Macedonian  Compan- 
ions. Still  less  is  it  likely  that  a  Roman  consul,  annually  changed, 
would  have  been  found  a  match  for  Alexander  in  military  genius  and 
combinations;  nor,  even  if  personally  equal,  would  he  have  pos- 
sessed the  same  variety  of  troops  and  arms,  each  effective  in  its 
separate  way,  and  all  conspiring  to  one  common  purpose — nor  the 
same  unbounded  influence  over  their  minds  in  stimulating  them  to 
full  effort.  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  Romans  could  have  success- 
fully resisted  Alexander  the  Great ;  though  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
throughout  all  his  long  marches  encountered  such  enemies  as  they, 
nor  even  such  as  Samnites  and  Lucanians — combining  courage,  pa- 
triotism, discipline,  with  effective  arms  both  for  defense  and  for  close 
combat. 
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Among  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  the  highest  military 
excellence,  either  as  a  general  or  as  a  soldier,  none  was  wanting  in 
the  character  of  Alexander.  Together  with  his  own  chivalrous  cour- 
age— sometimes  indeed  both  excessive  and  unseasonable,  so  as  to  form 
the  only  military  defect  which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  him — we  trace 
in  all  his  operations  the  most  careful  dispositions  taken  beforehand, 
vigilant  precaution  in  guarding  against  possible  reverse,  and  abun- 
dant resource  in  adapting  himself  t&  new  contingencies.  Amid 
constant  success,  these  precautionary  combinations  were  never  dis- 
continued. His  achievements  are  the  earliest  recorded  evidence  of 
scientific  military  organization  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  its  overwhelm- 
ing effects.  Alexander  overawes  the  imagination  more  than  any 
other  personage  of  antiquity,  by  the  matchless  development  of  all 
that  constitutes  effective  force — as  an  individual  warrior,  and  as 
organizer,  and  leader  of  armed  masses;  not  merely  the  blind  impetu- 
osity ascribed  by  Homer  to  Ares,  but  also  the  intelligent,  methodized, 
and  all-subduing  compression  which  he  personifies  in  Athene.  But 
all  his  great  qualities  were  fit  for  use  only  against  enemies;  in  which 
category  indeed  were  numbered  all  mankind,  known  and  unknown, 
except  those  who  chose  to  submit  to  him.  In  his  Indian  campaigns, 
amid  tribes  of  utter  strangers  we  perceive  that  not  only  those  who 
stand  on  their  defense,  but  also  those  who  abandon  their  property,  and 
flee  to  the  mountains  are  alike  pursued  and  slaughtered. 

Apart  from  the  transcendent  merits  of  Alexander  as  a  soldier  and 
a  general,  some  authors  give  him  credit  for  grand  and  beneficent 
views  on  the  subject  of  imperial  government,  and  for  intentions 
highly  favorable  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  I  see  no  ground 
for  adopting  this  opinion.  As  far  as  we  can  venture  to  anticipate 
what  would  have  been  Alexander's  future,  we  see  nothing  in  pros- 
pect except  years  of  ever-repeated  aggression  and  conquest,  not  to 
be  concluded  until  he  had  traversed  and  subjugated  all  the  inhabited 
globe.  The  acquieition  of  universal  dominion — conceived  not  meta- 
phorically, but  literally,  and  conceived  with  greater  facility  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imperfect  geograpical  knowledge  of  the  time — was 
the  master-passion  of  his  soul.  At  the  moment  of  his  death,  he 
was  commencing  fresh  aggression  in  the  south  against  the  Arabians, 
to  an  indefinite  extent;  while  his  vast  projects  against  the  western 
tribes  in  Africa  and  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Herakles,  were 
consigned  in  the  orders  and  memoranda  confidentially  communicated 
to  Kraterus.  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain,  would  have  been  succes- 
sively attacked  and  conquered;  the  enterprises  proposed  to  him 
when  in  Baktria  by  the  Chorasmian  prince,  Pharasmanes,  but 
postponed  then  until  a  more  convenient  season,  would  have  been, 
next  taken  up,  and  he  would  have  marched  from  the  Danube 
northward  round  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Mseotis  against  the  Scyth- 
ians and  the  tribes  of  Caucasus.  There  remained  moreover  the 
Asiatic  regions  east  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  his  soldiers  had  refused 
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to  enter  upon,  but  which  he  certainly  would  have  invaded  at  a 
future  opportunity,  were  it  only  to  efface  the  poignant  humilia- 
tion of  having  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  proclaimed  purpose. 
Though  this  sounds  like  romance  and  hyperbole,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  the  real  insatiate  aspiration  of  Alexander,  who  looked  upon 
every  new  acquisition  mainly  as  a  capital  for  acquiring  more:  "You 
are  a  man  like  all  of  us,  Alexander  (said  the  naked  Indian  to  him) — 
except  that  you  abandon  your  home  like  a  meddlesome  destroyer,  to 
invade  the  most  distant  regions;  enduring  hardship  yourself,  and 
inflicting  hardship  upon  others."  Now,  how  an  empire  thus  bound- 
less  and  heterogeneous,  such  as  no  prince  has  ever  yet  realized,  could 
have  been  administered  with  any  superior  advantages  to  subjects  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show.  The  mere  task  of  acquiring  and  maintain- 
ing— of  keeping  satraps  and  tribute-gatherers  in  authority  as  well  as 
in  subordination — of  suppressing  resistances  ever  liable  to  recur  in 
regions  distant  by  months  of  march — would  occupy  the  whole  life  of 
a  world-conqueror,  without  leaving  any  leisure  for  the  improvements 
suited  to  peace  and  stability,  if  we  give  him  credit  for  such  purposes 
in  theory. 

But  even  this  last  is  more  than  can  be  granted.  Alexander's  acts 
indicate  that  he  desired  nothing  better  than  to  take  up  the  traditions 
of  the  Persian  empire;  a  tribute-levying  and  army-levying  system, 
under  Macedonians  in  large  proportion,  as  his  instruments;  yet  partly 
also  under  the  very  same  Persians  who  had  administered  before, 
provided  they  submitted  to  him.  It  has  indeed  been  extolled  among 
his  merits  that  he  was  thus  willing  to  reappoint  Persian  grandees 
(putting  their  armed  force  however  under  the  command  of  a  Mace- 
donian officer) — and  to  continue  native  princes  in  their  dominions,  if 
they  did  willing  homage  to  him,  as  tributary  subordinates.  But  all 
this  had  been  done  before  him  by  the  Persian  kings,  whose  system  it 
was  to  leave  the  conquered  princes  undisturbed,  subject  only  to  the 
payment  of  tribute,  and  to  the  obligation  of  furnishing  a  military 
contingent  when  required.  In  like  manner  Alexander's  Asiatic  em- 
pire would  thus  have  been  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  satrapies  and 
dependent  principalities,  furnishing  money  and  soldiers;  in  other 
respects,  left  to  the  discretion  of  local  rule,  with  occasional  extreme 
inflictions  of  punishment,  but  no  systematic  examination  or  control. 
Upon  this,  the  condition  of  Asiatic  empire  in  all  ages,  Alexander  would 
have  grafted  one  special  improvement:  the  military  organization  of 
the  empire,  feeble  under  the  Achaemenid  princes,  would  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  genius,  and  by  the  able  officers  formed 
in  his  school,  both  for  foreign  aggression  and  for  home  control. 

The  Persian  empire  was  a  miscellaneous  aggregate,  with  no  strong 
feeling  of  nationality.  The  Macedonian  conqueror  who  seized  its 
throne  was  still  more  indifferent  to  national  sentiment.  He  was 
neither  Macedonian  nor  Greek.  Though  the  absence  of  this  prejudice 
has  sometimes  been  counted  to  him  as  a  virtue,  it  only  made  room,  in 
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my  opinion,  for  prejudices  still  worse.  The  substitute  for  it  was  an 
exorbitant  personality  and  self -estimation,  manifested  even  in  his 
earliest  years,  and  inflamed  by  extraordinary  success  into  the  belief 
in  divine  parentage;  which,  while  setting  him  above  the  idea  of  com- 
munion with  any  special  nationality,  made  him  conceive  all  mankind 
as  subjects  under  one  common  scepter  to  be  wielded  by  himself.  To 
this  universal  empire  the  Persian  king  made  the  nearest  approach,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  then  prevalent.  Accordingly  Alexander, 
when  victorious,  accepted  the  position  and  pretensions  of  the  over- 
thrown Persian  court  as  approaching  most  nearly  to  his  full  due. 
He  became  more  Persian  than  either  Macedonian  or  Greek.  While 
himself  adopting,  as  far  as  he  could  safely  venture,  the  personal 
habits  of  the  Persian  court,  he  took  studied  pains  to  transform  his 
Macedonian  officers  -into  Persian  grandees,  encouraging  and  even 
forcing  intermarriages  with  Persian  according  to  Persian  rites.  At 
the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  there  was  comprised,  in  his  written 
orders  given  to  Kraterus,  a  plan  for  the  wholesale  transportation  of 
inhabitants  both  out  of  Europe  into  Asia,  and  out  of  Asia  into  Europe, 
in  order  to  fuse  these  populations  into  one  by  multiplying  intermar- 
riages and  intercourse.  Such  reciprocal  translation  of  peoples  would 
have  been  felt  as  eminently  odious,  and  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  coercive  authority.  It  is  rash  to  speculate  on  unex- 
ecuted purposes;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  such  compulsory 
mingling  of  the  different  races  promises  nothing  favorable  to  the 
happiness  of  any  of  them,  though  it  might  serve  as  an  imposing 
novelty  and  memento  of  imperial  omnipotence. 

In  respect  of  intelligence  and  combining  genius,  Alexander  was 
Hellenic  to  the  full;  in  respect  of  disposition  and  purpose,  no  one 
could  be  less  Hellenic.  The  acts  attesting  his  Oriental  violence  of 
Impulse,  unmeasured  self-will,  and  exaction  of  reverence  above  the 
limits  of  humanity — have  been  already  recounted.  To  describe  him 
as  a  son  of  Hellas,  imbued  with  the  political  maxims  of  Aristotle, 
and  bent  on  the  systematic  diffusion  of  Hellenic  culture  for  the  im- 
provement of  mankind — is,  in  my  judgment,  an  estimate  of  his 
character  contrary  to  the  evidence.  Alexander  is  indeed  said  to  have 
invited  suggestions  from  Aristotle  as  to  the  best  mode  of  colonizing; 
but  his  temper  altered  so  much,  after  a  few  years  of  Asiatic  con- 
quest, that  he  came  not  only  to  lose  all  deference  for  Aristotle's 
advice,  but  even  to  hate  him  bitterly.  Moreover,  though  the  philoso- 
pher's full  suggestions  have  not  been  preserved,  yet  we  are  told  gen- 
erally that  he  recommended  Alexander  to  behave  to  the  Greeks  as  a 
leader,  or  president,  or  limited  chief — and  to  the  barbarians  (non- 
Hellenes)  as  a  master;  a  distinction  substantially  coinciding  with 
that  pointed  out  by  Burke  in  his  speeches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war,  between  the  principles  of  government  proper  to  be 
followed  by  England  in  the  American  colonies  and  in  British  India. 
No  Greek  thinker  believed  the  Asiatics  to  be  capable  of  that  free 
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civil  polity  upon  which  the  march  of  every  Grecian  community  was 
based.  Aristotle  did  not  wish  to  degrade  the  Asiatics  below  the 
level  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  but  rather  to  preserve  the 
Greeks  from  being  degraded  to  the  same  level.  Now  Alexander 
recognized  no  such  distinction  as  that  drawn  by  his  preceptor.  He 
treated  Greeks  and  Asiatics  alike — not  by  elevating  the  latter,  but  by* 
degrading  the  former.  Though  he  employed  all  indiscriminately  as 
instruments,  j^et  he  presently  found  the  free  speech  of  Greeks,  and 
even  of  Macedonians,  so  distasteful  and  offensive,  that  his  prefer- 
ences turned  more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  servile  Asiatic  sentiment 
and  customs.  Instead  of  hellenizing  Asia,  he  was  tending  to  asia- 
tize  Macedonia  and  Hellas.  His  temper  and  character,  as  modified 
by  a  few  years  of  conquest,  rendered  him  quite  unfit  to  follow  the 
course  recommended  by  Aristotle  toward  the  Greeks — quite  as  unfit 
as  any  of  the  Persian  kings,  or  as  the  French  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
endure  that  partial  frustration,  compromise,  and  smart  from  free 
criticism,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  position  of  a  limited  chief. 
Among  a  multitude  of  subjects  more  diverse-colored  than  even  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have  turned  his 
power  toward  the  improvement  of  the  rudest  portions.  We  are  told 
(though  the  fact  is  difficult  to  credit,  from  his  want  of  time)  that  he 
abolished  various  barbarisms  of  the  Hyrkanians,  Arachosians,  and 
Sogdians.  But  Macedonians  as  well  as  Greeks  would  have  been 
pure  losers  by  being  absorbed  into  an  immense  Asiatic  aggregate. 

Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  founded  more  than  seyen^y^njew- 
cities  in  Asia.  So  large  a  number  of  them  is  neither  verifiable  nor 
probable,  unless  we  either  reckon  up  simple  military  posts,  or  borrow 
from  the  list  of  foundations  really  established  by  his  successors.  Ex- 
cept Alexandria  in  Egypt,  none  of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexan- 
der himself  can  be  shown  to  have  attained  any  great  development. 
Nearly  all  were  planted  among  the  remote,  warlike  and  turbulent 
peoples  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Gates.  Such  establishments  were 
really  fortified  posts  to  hold  the  country  in  subjection:  Alexander 
lodged  in  them  detachments  from  his  army,  but  none  of  these  de- 
tachments can  well  have  been  large,  since  he  could  not  afford  ma- 
terially to  weaken  his  army,  while  active  military  operations  were 
still  going  on,  and  while  further  advance  w7as  in  contemplation. 
More  of  these  settlements  were  founded  in  Sogdiana  than  elsewhere; 
but  respecting  the  Sogdian  foundations,  we  know  that  the  Greeks, 
Whom  he  established  there,  chained  to  the  spot  only  by  fear  of  his 
power,  broke  away  in  mutiny  immediately  on  the  news  of  his  aeath. 
Some  Greek  soldiers  in  Alexander's  army  on  the  Jaxartes  or  the 
Hydaspes,  sick  and  weary  of  his  interminable  marches,  might  prefer 
being  enrolled  among  the  colonists  of  a  new  city  on  one  of  these  un- 
known rivers,  to  the  ever-repeated  routine  of  exhausting  duty.  But 
it  is  certain  that  no  volunteer  emigrants  would  go  forth  to  settle  at 
distances  such  as  their  imaginations  could  hardly  conceive.     The  at> 
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gorbing  appetite  of  Alexander  was  conquest,  to  the  east,  west,  south, 
and  north;  the  cities  which  he  planted  were  established,  for  the  most 
part,  as  garrisons  to  maintain  his  most  distant  and  most  precarious 
acquisitions.  The  purpose  of  colonization  was  altogether  subor- 
dinate ;  and  that  of  hellenizing  Asia,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  was  not 
even  contemplated,  much  less  realized. 

This  process  of  hellenizing  Asia — in  so  far  as  Asia  was  ever  hellen- 
ized — which  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Alexander,  was  in  reality  the 
work  of  the  Diadochi  who  came  after  him;  though  his  conquests 
doubtless  opened  the  door  and  established  the  military  ascendency 
which  rendered  such  a  work  practicable.  The  position,  the  aspira- 
tions, and  the  interests  of  these  Diadochi — Antigonus,  Ptolemy, 
Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  etc. — were  materially  different  from  those  of 
Alexander.  They  had  neither  appetite  nor  means  for  new  and  re- 
mote conquest;  their  great  rivalry  was  with  each  other;  each  sought 
to  strengthen  himself  near  home  against  the  rest.  It  became  a  mat- 
ter of  fashion  and  pride  with  them,  not  less  than  of  interest,  to  found 
new  cities  immortalizing  their  family  names.  These  foundations 
were  chiefly  made  in  the  regions  of  Asia  near  and  known  to  Greeks, 
where  Alexander  had  planted  none.  Thus  the  great  and  numerous 
foundations  of  Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  successors  covered  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  All  these  regions  were 
known  to  Greeks,  and  more  or  less  tempting  to  new  Grecian  immi- 
grants— not  out  of  reach  or  hearing  of  the  Olympic  and  other  festi- 
vals, as  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Indus  were.  In  this  way  a  considerable 
influx  of  new  Hellenic  blood  was  poured  into  Asia  during  the  cen- 
tury succeeding  Alexander — probably  in  great  measure  from  Italy 
and  Sicily,  where  the  condition  of  the  Greek  cities  became  more  and 
more  calamitous — besides  the  numerous  Greeks  who  took  service  as 
individuals  under  these  Asiatic  kings.  Greeks,  and  Macedonians 
speaking  Greek,  became  predominant,  if  not  in  numbers,  at  least  in 
importance,  throughout  most  of  the  cities  in  Western  Asia.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Macedonian  military  organization,  discipline,  and  admin- 
istration, were  maintained  systematically  among  these  Asiatic  kings. 
In  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  fought  by  the  Seleukid 
king  Antiochus  the  Great  against  the  Romans  in  190  B.C.,  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  constituting  the  main  force  of  his  Asiatic  army,  ap- 
pears in  all  its  completeness,  just  as  it  stood  under  Philip  and  Perseus 
in  Macedonia  itself. 

"When  it  is  said,  however,  that  Asia  became  hellenized  under  Al- 
exander's successors,  the  phrase  requires  explanation.  Hellenism, 
properly  so  called — the  aggregate  of  habits,  sentiments,  energies,  and 
intelligence,  manifested  by  the  Greeks  during  their  epoch  of  auton- 
omy — never  passed  over  into  Asia;  neither  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  Greek  mind,  nor  even  the  entire  character  of  ordinary  Greeks. 
This  genuine  Hellenism  could  not  subsist  under  the  overruling  com- 
pression of  Alexander,  nor  even  under  the  less  irresistible  pressure  of 
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[lis  successors.  Its  living  force,  productive  genius,  self-organizing 
power,  and  active  spirit  of  political  communion,  were  stifled,  and 
gradually  died  out.  All  that  passed  into  Asia  was  a  faint  and  partial 
resemblance  of  it,  carrying  the  superficial  marks  of  the  original. 
The  administration  of  the  Greco-Asiatic  kings  was  not  Hellenic  (as  it 
has  been  sometimes  called),  but  completely  despotic,  as  that  of  the 
Persians  had  been  before.  Whoever  follows  their  history,  until  the 
period  of  Roman  dominion,  will  see  that  it  turned  upon  the  tastes, 
temper,  and  ability  of  the  prince,  and  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
regal  family.  Viewing  their  government  as  a  system,  its  prominent 
difference,  as  compared  with  their  Persian  predecessors,  consisted  in 
their  retaining  the  military  traditions  and  organization  of  Philip  and 
Alexander;  an  elaborate  scheme  of  discipline  and  maneuvering,  which 
could  not  be  kept  up  without  permanent  official  grades  and  a  higher 
measure  of  intelligence  than  had  ever  been  displayed  under  the 
Achsemenid  kings,  who  had  no  military  school  or  training  whatever. 
Hence  a  great  number  of  individual  Greeks  found  employment  in 
the  military  as  well  as  in  the  civil  service  of  these  Greco- Asiatic 
kings.  The  intelligent  Greek,  instead  of  a  citizen  of  Hellas,  became 
the  instrument  of  a  foreign  prince;  the  details  of  government  were 
managed  to  a  great  degree  by  Greek  officials,  and  always  in  the 

Gr^ejLianguage.  -^ 

Moreover,  besides  this,  there  was  the  still  more  important  fact  of 
the  many  new  cities  founded  in  Asia  by  the  Seleukida3  and  the  other 
contemporary  kings.  Each  of  these  cities  had  a  considerable  in- 
fusion of  Greek  and  Macedonian  citizens,  among  the  native  Orient- 
als located  here,  often  brought  by  compulsion  from  neighboring 
villages.  In  what  numerical  ratio  these  two  elements  of  the  civic 
population  stood  to  each  other,  we  cannot  say.  But  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  were  the  leading  and  ac*tive  portion,  who  exercised  the 
greatest  assimilating  force,  gave  imposing  effect  to  the  public  mani- 
festations of  religion,  had  wider  views  and  sympathies,  dealt  with 
the  central  government,  and  carried  on  that  contracted  measure  of 
municipal  autonomy  which  the  city  was  permitted  to  retain.  In 
these  cities  the  Greek  inhabitants,  though  debarred  from  political 
freedom,  enjoyed  a  range  of  social  activity  suited  to  their  tastes.  In 
each,  Greek  was  the  language  of  public  business  and  dealing;  each 
formed  a  center  of  attraction  and  commerce  for  an  extensive  neigh- 
borhood; all  together,  they  were  the  main  Hellenic,  or  quasi-Hellenic, 
element  in  Asia  under  the  Greco- Asiatic  kings,  as  contrasted  with 
the  rustic  villages,  where  native  manners,  and  probably  native 
speech,  still  continued  with  little  modification.  But  the  Greeks 
of  Antioch,  or  Alexandria,  or  Seleukeia,  were  not  like  citizens  of 
Athens  or  Thebes,  nor  even  like  men  of  Tarentum  or  Ephesus. 
While  they  communicated  their  language  to  Orientals,  they  became 
themselves  substantially  orientalized.  Their  feelings,  judgments,, 
and  habits  of  action,  ceased  to  be  Hellenic.  Polybius,  when  he 
H  G.  IV.—  22 
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visited  Alexandria,  looked  with  surprise  and  aversion  on  the  Greeks 
there  resident,  though  they  were  superior  to  the  non -Hellenic  popu- 
lation, whom  he  considered  worthless.  Greek  social  habits,  festivals, 
and  legends,  passed  with  the  Hellenic  settlers  into  Asia;  all  becom- 
ing amalgamated  and  transformed  so  as  to  suit  a  new  Asiatic  abode. 
Important  social  and  political  consequences  turned  upon  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  language,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  such  a  common 
medium  of  communication  throughout  Western  Asia.  But  after  all, 
the  hellenized  Asiatic  was  not  so  much'a  Greek  as  a  foreigner  with 
Grecian  speech,  exterior  varnish,  and  superficial  manifestations;  dis- 
tinguished fundamentally  from  those  Greek  citizens  with  whom  the 
present  history  has  been  concerned.  So  he  would  have  been  consid- 
ered by  Sophokles,  by  Thucydides,  by  Sokrates. 

Thus  much  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  bearing  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  not  only  upon  the  Hellenic  population,  but 
upon  Hellenic  attributes  and  peculiarities.  While  crushing  the 
Greeks  as  communities  at  home,  these  conquests  opened  a  wider 
range  to  the  Greeks  as  individuals  abroad;  and  produced — perhaps 
the  best  of  all  their  effects — a  great  increase  of  intercommunication, 
multiplication  of  roads,  extension  of  commercial  dealing,  and  enlarged 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  geographical  knowledge.  There 
already  existed  in  the  Persian  empire  an  easy  and  convenient  royal 
road  (established  by  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  described  as  well 
as  admired  by  Herodotus)  for  the  three  months'  journey  between 
Sardis  and  Susa;  and  there  must  have  been  another  regular  road 
from  Susa  and  Ekbatana  to  Baktria,  Sogdiana,  and  India.  Alex- 
ander, had  he  lived,  would  doubtless  have  multiplied  on  a  still  larger 
scale  the  communications  both  by  sea  and  land  between  the  various 
parts  of  his  world-empire.  We  read  that  among  the  gigantic  projects 
which  he  was  contemplating  when  surprised  by  death,  one  was,  the 
construction  of  a  road  all  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as  far 
as  the  Pillars  of  Herakles.  He  had  intended  to  found  a  new  mari- 
time city  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  to 
incur  much  outlay  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  in  its  lower 
course.  The  river  would  probably  have  been  thus  made  again  to 
afford  the  same  conveniences,  both  for  navigation  and  irrigation,  as 
it  appears  to  have  furnished  in  earlier  times  under  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonian kings.  Orders  had  been  also  given  for  constructing  a  fleet  to 
explore  the  Caspian  Sea.  Alexander  believed  that  sea  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  intended  to  make  it  his  point  of 
departure  for  circumnavigating  the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  which 
country  yet  remained  for  him  to  conquer.  The  voyage  already  per- 
formed by  Nearchus,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  in  those  days  a  splendid  maritime  achievement ;  to 
which  another  still  greater  was  on  the  point  of  being  added — the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Arabia  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea; 
though  here  we  must  remark,  that  this  same  voyage  (from  the  mouth 
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of  the  Indus  round  Arabia  into  the  Red  Sea)  had  been  performed  in 
thirty  months,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  by  Skylax  of  Karyanda, 
under  the  orders  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes;  yet,  though  recorded 
by  Herodotus,  forgotten  (as  it  would  appear)  by  Alexander  and  his 
contemporaries.  This  enlarged  and  systematic  exploration  of  the 
earth,  combined  with  increased  means  of  communication  among  its 
inhabitants,  is  the  main  feature  in  Alexander's  career  which  presents 
itself  as  promising  real  consequences  beneficial  to  humanity. 

We  read  that  Alexander  felt  so  much  interest  in  the  extension  of 
science,  that  he  gave  to  Aristotle  the  immense  sum  of  80Q  talents  in 
money,  placing  under  his  directions  several  thousand  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  zoological  researches.  These  exaggerations 
are  probably  the  work  of  those  enemies  of  the  philosopher  who 
decried  him  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Macedonian  court;  but  it  is  prob- 
able enough  that  Philip,  and  Alexander  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
may  have  helped  Aristotle  in  the  difficult  process  of  getting  together 
facts  and  specimens  for  observation — from  esteem  toward  him  per- 
sonally, rather  than  from  interest  in  his  discoveries.  The  intellectual 
turn  of  Alexander  was  toward  literature,  poetry,  and  history.  He 
was  fond  of  the  Iliad  especially,  as  well  as  of  the  Attic  tragedians; 
so  that  Harpalus,  being  directed  to  send  some  books  to  him  in  Upper 
Asia,  selected  as  the  most  acceptable  packet  various  tragedies  of 
iEschylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  with  the  dithyrambic  poems  of 
Telestes  and  the  histories  of  Phlistus. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

GRECIAN   AFFAIRS  FROM   THE   LANDING    OF  ALEXANDER  IN  ASIA  TO 
THE  CLOSE   OF  THE   LAMIAN  WAR. 

Even  in  334  B.C.,  when  Alexander  first  entered  upon  his  Asiatic 
campaigns,  the  Grecian  cities,  great  as  well  as  small,  had  been  robbed 
of  all  their  free  agency,  and  existed  only  as  appendages  of  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia.  Several  of  them  were  occupied  by  Macedonian 
garrisons,  or  governed  by  local  despots  who  leaned  upon  such  armed 
force  for  support.  There  existed  among  them  no  common  idea  or 
public  sentiment,  formally  proclaimed  and  acted  on,  except  such  as 
it  suited  Alexander's  purpose  to  encourage.  The  miso-Persian  senti- 
ment— once  a  genuine  expression  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  to  the  recol- 
lection of  which  Demosthenes  was  wont  to  appeal,  in  animating  the 
Athenians  to  action  against  Macedonia,  but  now  extinct  and  sup- 
planted by  nearer  apprehensions — had  been  converted  by  Alexander 
to  his  own  purposes,  as  a  pretext  for  headship,  and  a  help  for  ensuring 
submission  during  his  absence  tn  Asia.  Greece  had  become  a  prov- 
ince of  Macedonia;   the  affairs  of   the  Greeks  (observes  Aristotle 
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in  illustrating  a  philosophical  discussion)  are  "in  the  hands  of  the 
king. "  A  public  synod  of  the  Greeks  sat  from  time  to  time  at  Corinth ; 
but  it  represented  only  philo-Macedonian  sentiment;  all  that  we  know 
of  its  proceedings  consisted  in  congratulations  to  Alexander  on  his 
victories.  There  is  no  Grecian  history  of  public  or  political  import; 
there  are  no  facts  except  the  local  and  municipal  details  of  each  city 
— "the  streets  and  fountains  which  we  are  whitening,"  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Demosthenes — the  good  management  of  the  Athenian 
finances  by  the  orator  Lykurgus,  and  the  contentions  of  orators 
respecting  private  disputes  or  politics  of  the  past. 

But  though  Grecian  history  is  thus  stagnant  and  suspended  during 
the  first  years  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns,  it  might  at  any 
moment  have  become  animated  with  an  active  spirit  of  self-emanci- 
pation, if  he  had  experienced  reverses,  or  if  the  Persians  had 
administered  their  own  affairs  with  skill  and  vigor.  I  have  already 
stated,  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  the  Persian  fleet 
(we  ought  rather  to  say,  the  Phenician  fleet  in  the  Persian  service) 
had  a  decided  superiority  at  sea.  Darius  possessed  untold  treasures 
which  might  have  indefinitely  increased  that  superiority  and  multi- 
plied his  means  of  transmarine  action,  had  he  chosen  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Memnon,  by  acting  vigorously  from  the  sea  and  strictly  on 
the  defensive  by  land.  The  movement  or  quiescence  of  the  Greeks 
therefore  depended  on  the  turn  of  affairs  in  Asia;  as  Alexander  him- 
self was  well  aware. 

During  the  winter  of  334-333  B.C.,  Memnon  with  the  Persian  fleet 
appeared  to  be  making  progress  among  the  islands  in  the  iEgean, 
and  the  anti-Macedonian  Greeks  were  expecting  him  further  west- 
ward in  Eubcea  and  Peloponnesus.  Their  hopes  being  dashed  by  his 
unexpected  death,  and  still  more  by  Darius's  abandonment  of  the 
Memnonian  plans,  they  had  next  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  what 
might  be  achieved  by  the  immense  Persian  land- force.  Even  down 
to  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  Demosthenes  and  others  (as  has 
already  been  mentioned)  were  encouraged  by  their  correspondents 
in  Asia  to  anticipate  success  for  Darius  even  in  pitched  battle.  But 
after  the  great  disaster  at  Issus,  during  a  year  and  a  half  (from 
November  333  B.C.,  to  March  or  April  331  B.C.),  no  hope  was  possi- 
ble. The  Persian  force  seemed  extinct,  and  Darius  was  so  paralyzed 
by  the  captivity  of  his  family,  that  he  suffered  even  the  citizens  of 
Tyre  and  Gaza  to  perish  in  their  gallant  efforts  of  defense,  without 
the  least  attempt  to  save  them.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  331  B.C., 
the  prospects  again  appeared  to  improve.  A  second  Persian  army, 
countlesss  like  the  first,  was  assembling  eastward  of  the  Tigris; 
Alexander  advanced  into  the  interior,  many  weeks'  march  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  attack  them ;  and  the  Persians  doubt- 
less transmitted  encouragements  with  money  to  enterprising  men  in 
Greece  in  hopes  of  provoking  auxiliary  movements.  Presently 
(October  331  B.C.)  came  the  catastrophe  at  Arbela;  after  which  no 
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demonstration  against  Alexander  could  have  been  attemptedwith  any 
reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Such  was  the  varying  point  of  view  under  which  the  contest  in 
Asia  presented  itself  to  Grecian  spectators,  during  the  three  years  and 
a  half  between  the  landing  of  Alexander  in  Asia  and  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  As  to  the  leading  states  in  Greece,  we  have  to  look  at 
Athens  and  Sparta  only;  for  Thebes  had  been  destroyed  and  de- 
molished as  a  city;  and  what  had  been  once  the  citadel  of  the  Kadmeia 
was  now  a  Macedonian  garrison.  Moreover,  besides  that  garrison, 
the  Boeotian  cities,  Orchomenus,  Plataea,  etc.,  were  themselves 
strongholds  of  Macedonian  dependence;  being  hostile  to  Thebes  of 
old,  and  having  received  among  themselves  assignments  of  all  the 
Theban  lauds.  In  case  of  any  movement  in  Greece,  therefore,  An- 
tipater,  the  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  might  fairly  count  on  finding  in 
Greece  interested  allies,  serving  as  no  mean  check  upon  Attica. 

At  Athens  the  reigning  sentiment  was  decidedly  pacific.  Few 
were  disposed  to  brave  the  prince  who  had  just  given  so  fearful  an. 
evidence  of  his  force  by  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the  enslave 
ment  of  the  Thebans.  Ephialtes  and  Charidemus,  the  military  citi 
zens  at  Athens  most  anti-Macedonian  in  sentiment,  had  been  de- 
manded as  prisoners  by  Alexander,  and  had  withdrawn  to  Asia, 
there  to  take  service  with  Darius.  Other  Athenians,  men  of  energy 
and  action,  had  followed  their  example,  and  had  fought  against 
Alexander  at  the  Granikus,  where  they  became  his  prisoners,  and  were 
sent  to  Macedonia  to  work  in  fetters  at  the  mines.  Ephialtes  per- 
ished at  the  siege  of  Halikarnassus,  while  defending  the  place  with  the 
utmost  gallantry;  Charidemus  suffered  a  more  unworthy  death  from 
the  shameful  sentence  of  Darius.  The  anti-Macedonian  leaders  who 
remained  at  Athens,  such  as  Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus,  were  not 
generals  or  men  of  action,  but  statesmen  and  orators.  They  were 
fully  aware  that  submission  to  Alexander  wras  a  painful  necessity, 
though  they  watched  not  the  less  anxiously  for  any  reverse  which 
might  happen  to  him,  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Athens  to  head 
a  new  struggle  on  behalf  of  Grecian  freedom. 

But  it  was  not  Demostheues  or  Lykurgus  who  now  guided  the 
general  policy  of  Athens.  For  the  twelve  years  between  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes  and  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phokion  and  De- 
mades  were  her  ministers  for  foreign  affairs;  two  men  of  totally  op- 
posite characters,  but  coinciding  in  pacific  views,  and  in  looking  to 
the  favor  of  Alexander  and  Antipater  as  the  principal  end  to  be  at- 
tained. Twenty  Athenian  triremes  were  sent  to  act  with  the  Mace- 
donian fleet  during  Alexander's  first  campaign  in  Asia;  these,  to- 
gether with  the  Athenian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  served  to 
him  further  as  a  guarantee  for  the  continued  submission  of  the 
Athenians  generally.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pacific  policy 
of  Phokion  was  now  prudent  and  essential  to  Athens,  though  the 
same  cannot  be  said  (as  I  have  remarked  in  the  proper  place)  for  his 
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advocacy  of  the  like  policy  twenty  years  before,  when  Philip's 
power  was  growing  and  might  have  been  arrested  by  vigorous  op- 
position. It  suited  the  purpose  of  Antipater  to  ensure  his  hold  upon 
Athens  by  frequent  presents  to  Demades,  a  man  of  luxurious  and 
extravagant  habits.  But  Phokion,  incorruptible  and  poor  to  the 
end,  declined  all  similar  offers,  though  often  made  to  him  not  only 
by  Antipater,  but  even  by  Alexander. 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  though  the  Macedonizing  policy 
was  now  decidedly  in  the  ascendant — accepted,  even  by  dissentients, 
as  the  only  course  admissible  under  the  circumstances,  and  con- 
firmed the  more  by  each  successive  victory  of  Alexander — yet 
statesmen,  like  Lykurgus  and  Demosthenes,  of  notorious  anti-Mace- 
donian sentiment,  still  held  a  conspicuous  and  influential  position, 
though  of  course  restricted  to  matters  of  internal  administration. 
Thus  Lykurgus  continued  to  be  the  real  acting  minister  of  finance, 
for  three  successive  Panathenaic  intervals  of  four  years  each,  or  for 
an  uninterrupted  period  of  twelve  years.  He  superintended  not 
merely  the  entire  collection,  but  also  the  entire  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue ;  rendering  strict  periodical  account,  yet  with  a  finan- 
cial authority  greater  than  had  belonged  to  any  statesman  since 
Perikles.  He  improved  the  gymnasia  and  stadia  of  the  city — multi- 
plied the  donatives  and  sacred  furniture  in  the  temples, — enlarged 
or  constructed  anew,  docks  and  arsenals, — provided  a  consider- 
able stock  of  arms  and  equipments,  military  as  well  as  naval — and 
maintained  four  hundred  triremes  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  for  the 
protection,  of  Athenian  commerce.  In  these  extensive  functions  he 
was  never  superseded,  though  Alexander  at  one  time  sent  to  require 
the  surrender  of  his  person,  which  was  refused  by  the  Athenian 
people.  The  main  cause  of  his  first  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  was 
his  known  and  indisputable  pucuniary  probity,  wherein  he  was  the 
parallel  of  Phokion. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  did  not  hold  any  such  commanding  pub- 
lic appointments  as  Lykurgus;  but  he  enjoyed  great  esteem  and 
sympathy  from  the  people  generally,  for  his  marked  line  of  public 
counsel  during  the  past.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  one 
very  significant  fact.  The  indictment  against  Ktesiphon's  motion 
for  crowning  Demosthenes,  was  instituted  by  iEschines,  and  official 
entry  made  of  it  before  the  death  of  Philip — which  event  occurred  in 
August  336  B.C.  Yet  iEschines  did  not  venture  to  bring  it  on  for 
trial  until  August  330,  B.C.,  after  Antipater  had  subdued  the  ill-fated 
rising  of  the  Lacedaemonian  kingAgis;  and  even  at  that  advanta- 
geous moment,  when  the  Macedonizers  seemed  in  full  triumph  he  sig- 
nally failed.  We  thus  perceive,  that  though  Phokion  and  Dema- 
des were  now  the  leaders  of  Athenian  affairs,  as  representing  a  pol- 
icy which  every  one  felt  to  be  unavoidable — yet  the  preponderant 
sentiment  of  the  people  went  with  Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus.  In 
fact,  we  shall  see  that  after  the  Lamian  war,  Antipater  thought  k 
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requisite  to  subdue  or  punish  this  sentiment  by  disfranchising  or 
deporting  two-thirds  of  the  citizens.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
anti-Macedonian  statesmen  were  very  cautious  of  giving  offense  to 
Alexander  between  334  and  330  B.C.  Ktesiphon  accepted  a  mission 
of  condolence  to  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Alexander  of  Epirus;  and  Demosthenes  stands  accused  of 
having  sent  humble  and  crouching  letters  to  Alexander  (the  Great)  in 
Phenicia,  during  the  spring  of  331  B.C.  This  assertion  of  iEschi- 
nes,  though  not  to  be  trusted  as  correct,  indicates  the  general  pru- 
dence of  Demosthenes  as  to  his  known    and  formdiable  enemy. 

It  was  not  from  Athens,  but  fpom  Sparta,  that  anti-Macedonian 
movements  now  took  rise.  In  the  decisive  battle  unsuccessfully 
fought  by  Athens  and  Thebes  at  Chseroneia  against  Philip,  the  Spar- 
tans had  not  been  concerned.  Their  king,  Archidamus, — who  had 
been  active  conjointly  with  Athens  in  the  Sacred  War,  trying  to 
uphold  the  Phokians  against  Philip  and  the  Thebans, — had  after- 
ward withdrawn  himself  from  Central  Greece  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines  in  Italy,  and  had  been  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Messapians. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Agis,  a  brave  and  enterprising  man, 
under  whom  the  Spartans,  though  abstaining  from  hostilities  against 
Philip,  resolutely  declined  to  take  part  in  the  synod  at  Corinth, 
whereby  the  Macedonian  prince  was  nominated  Leader  of  the 
Greeks;  and  even  persisted  in  the  same  denial  on  Alexander's  nomi- 
nation also.  When  Alexander  sent  to  Athens  three  hundred  pano- 
plies after  his  victory  at  the  Granikus,  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple 
of  Athene,  he  expressly  proclaimed  in  the  inscription  that  they 
were  dedicated  "  by  Alexander  and  the  Greeks,  excepting  the  La- 
cedemonians. "  Agis  took  the  lead  in  trying  to  procure  Persian  aid. 
for  anti-Macedonian  operations  in  Greece.  Toward  the  close  of 
summer  333  B.C.,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  visited  the 
Persian  admirals  at  Chios,  to  solicit  men  and  money  for  intended  ac- 
tion in  Peloponnesus.  At  that  moment,  they  were  not  zealous  in  the 
direction  of  Greece,  anticipating  (as  most  Asiatics  then  did)  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  Alexander  at  Kilikia.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  disaster  of  Issus  became  known,  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Agis  thirty  talents  and  ten  triremes;  which  he  employed  under  his 
brother  Agesilaus,  in  making  himself  master  of  Krete — feeling  that 
no  movement  in  Greece  could  be  expected  at  such  a  discouraging 
crisis.  Agis  himself  soon  afterward  went  to  that  island,  having 
strengthened  himself  by  a  division  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who 
had  fought  under  Darius  at  Issus.  In  Krete,  he  appears  to  have  had 
considerable  temporary  success;  and  even  in  Peloponnesus,  he  or- 
ganized some  demonstrations  which  Alexander  sent  Amphoterus 
with  a  large  naval  force  to  repress,  in  the  spring  of  331  B.C.  At  that 
time,  Phenicia,  Egypt,  and  all  the  naval  mastery  of  the  iEgean  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  so  that  the  Persians  had  no 
direct  means  of  acting  upon  Greece.     Probably  Amphoterus  recov- 
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ered  Krete,  but  he  had  no  land-force  to  attack  Agis  in  Peloponne 
sus. 

Iii  October  331  B.C.,  Darius  was  beaten  at  Arbela  and  became  a 
fugitive  in  Media,  leaving  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis,  with  the 
bulk  of  his  immense  treasures,  as  a  prey  to  the  conqueror  during  the 
coming  winter.     After  such  prodigious  accessions  to   Alexander's 
force,  it  would  seem  that  any  anti-Macedonian  movement  during  the 
spring  of  330  B.C.,  must  have  been  obviously  hopeless,  and  even  in- 
sane.    Yet  it  was  just  then  that  king'  Agis  found  means  to  enlarge 
his  scale  of  operations  in  Peloponnesus,  and  prevailed  on  a  consider- 
able body  of  new  allies  to  join  him.     As  to  himself  personally,  he 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  bad  been  previously  in  a  state  of  proclaimed 
war  with  Macedonia,  and  therefore  incurred  little  additional  risk; 
moreover,  it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Asiatic  disasters  to  cast 
back  upon  Greece  small  bands  of  soldiers  who  had  hitherto  found 
service  in  the  Persian  armies.     These  men  willingly  came  to  Cape 
Tsenarus  to  enlist  under  a  warlike  king  of  Sparta;    so  that  Agis 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  appeared  considerable  to 
Peloponnesians,  familiar  only  with  the  narrow  scale  of  Grecian  war- 
muster,  though  insignificant  as  against  Alexander  or  his  viceroy  in 
Macedonia.     An  unexpected  ray  of  hope  broke  out  from  the  revolt 
of  Memnon,  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Thrace.     Antipater  was 
thus  compelled  to  withdraw  some  of  his  forces  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  Greece;  while  Alexander,  victorious  as  he  was,  being 
in  Persis  or  Media,  east  of  Mount  Zagros,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Greek  to  have  reached  the  limits  of  the  habitable  world.     Of  this  par- 
tial encouragement  Agis  took  advantage,  to  march  out  of  Lakonia 
with  all  the  troops,  mercenary  and  native,  that  he  could  muster.     He 
called  on  the  Peloponnesians  for  a  last  effort  against  Macedonian  do- 
minion, while  Darius  still  retained  all  the  eastern  half  of  his  em- 
pire, and  while  support  from  him  in  men  and  money  might  yet  be 
anticipated. 

Respecting  this  war,  we  know  very  few  details.  At  first,  a  flush 
of  success  appeared  to  attend  Agis.  The  Eleians,  the  Achaeans  (except 
Pellene),  the  Arcadians  (except  Megalopolis)  and  some  other  Pelo- 
ponnesians, joined  his  standard;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  collect  an 
army  stated  at  20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse.  Defeating  the  first 
Macedonian  forces  sent  against  him,  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Megalopolis;  which  city,  now  as  previously,  was  the  stronghold  of 
Macedonian  influence  in  the  peninsula,  and  was  probably  occupied 
by  a  Macedonian  garrison.  An  impulse  manifested  itself  at  Athens 
in  favor  of  active  sympathy,  and  equipment  of  a  fleet  to  aid  this 
anti-Macedonian  effort.  It  was  resisted  by  Phokion  and  Demades, 
doubtless  upon  all  views  of  prudence,  but  especially  upon  one  finan- 
cial ground,  taken  by  the  latter,  that  the  people  would  be  compelled 
to  forego  the  Theoric  distribution.  Even  Demosthenes  himself, 
under   circumstances   so  obviously  discouraging,  could  not  recom- 
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mend  the  formidable  step  of  declaring  against  Alexander — though 
he  seems  to  have  indulged  in  the  expression  of  general  anti- Macedo- 
nian sympathies,  and  to  have  complained  of  the  helplessness  into 
which  Athens  had  been  brought  by  past  bad  policy.  Antipater, 
closing  the  war  in  Thrace  on  the  best  terms  that  he  could,  hastened 
into  Greece  with  his  full  forces,  and  reached  Peloponnesus  in  time  to 
relieve  Megalopolis,  which  had  begun  to  be  in  danger.  One  decisive 
battle,  which  took  place  in  Arcadia,  sufficed  to  terminate  the  war. 
Agis  and  his  army,  the  Lacedaemonians  especially,  fought  with  gal- 
lantry and  desperation,  but  were  completely  defeated.  Five  thou- 
sand of  their  men  were  slain,  including  Agis  himself;  who,  though 
covered  with  wounds,  disdained  to  leave  the  field,  and  fell  resisting 
to  the  last.  The  victors,  according  to  one  account,  lost  3,500  men; 
according  to  another,  1000  slain,  together  with  a  great  many  wounded. 
This  was  a  greater  loss  than  Alexander  had  sustained  either  at  Issus 
or  at  Arbela ;  a  plain  proof  that  Agis  and  his  companions,  however 
unfortunate  in  the  result,  had  manifested  courage  worthy  of  the  best 
days  of  Sparta. 

The  allied  forces  were  now  so  completely  crushed,  that  all  sub- 
mitted to  Antipater.  After  consulting  the  philo-Macedonian  synod 
at  Corinth,  he  condemned  the  Achaeans  and  Eleians  to  pay  120  tal- 
ents to  Megalopolis,  and  exacted  from  the  Tegeans  the  punishment 
of  those  among  their  leading  men  who  had  advised  the  war.  But 
he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  determine  the  treatment  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians without  special  reference  to  Alexander.  Requiring  from 
them  fifty  hostages,  he  sent  up  to  Alexander  in  Asia  some  Lacedae- 
monian envoys  or  prisoners,  to  throw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  We 
are  told  that  they  did  not  reach  the  king  until  a  long  time  afterward, 
at  Baktra;  what  he  decided  about  Sparta  generally,  we  do  not  know. 

The  rising  of  the  Thebans,  not  many  months  after  Alexander's 
accession,  had  been  the  first  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  Macedonian  dominion ;  this  enterprise  of  Agis  was 
the  second.  Both  unfortunately  had  been  partial,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  any  extensive  or  organized  combination  beforehand ;  both 
ended  miserably,  riveting  the  chains  of  Greece  more  powerfully  than 
ever.  Thus  was  the  self-defensive  force  of  Greece  extinguished 
piecemeal.  The  scheme  of  Agis  was  in  fact  desperate  from  the 
very  outset,  as  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Alexander;  and  would 
perhaps  never  have  been  undertaken,  had  not  Agis  himself  been 
already  compromised  in  hostility  against  Macedonia,  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Persian  force  at  Issus.  This  unfortunate  prince, 
without  any  superior  ability  (so  far  as  we  know),  manifested  a  devoted 
courage  and  patriotism  worthy  of  his  predecessor  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae; whose  renown  stands  higher,  only  because  the  banner  which 
he  upheld  ultimately  triumphed.  The  Athenians  and  iEtolians, 
neither  of  whom  took  part  with  Agis,  were  now  left,  without  Thebes 
and  Sparta,  as  the  two  great  military  powers  of  Greece;  which  will 
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appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  the  last  struggle  for  Grecian 
independence — the  Lamian  war;  better  combined  and  more  promis- 
ing, yet  not  less  disastrous  in  its  result. 

Though  the  strongest  considerations  of  prudence  kept  Athens 
quiet  during  this  anti-Macedonian  movement  in  Peloponnesus,  a 
powerful  sympathy  must  have  been  raised  among  her  citizens  while 
the  struggle  was  going  on.  Had  Agis  gained  the  victory  over  Anti- 
pater,  the  Athenians  might  probably  ha^ve  declared  in  his  favor;  and 
although  no  independent  position  could  have  been  permanently  main- 
tained against  so  overwhelming  an  enemy  as  Alexander,  yet  con- 
sidering that  he  was  thoroughly  occupied  and  far  in  the  interior  of 
Asia,  Greece  might  have  held  out  against  Antipater  for  an  interval 
not  inconsiderable.  In  the  face  of  such  eventualities,  the  fears  of  the 
Macedonizing  statesmen  now  in  power  at  Athens,  the  hopes  of  their 
opponents,  and  the  reciprocal  antipathies  of  both,  must  have  become 
unusually  manifest;  so  that  the  reaction  afterward,  when  the  Mace- 
donian power  became  more  irresistible  than  ever,  was  considered  by 
the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  to  offer  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
ruining  and  dishonoring  him. 

To  the  political  peculiarity  of  this  juncture  we  owe  the  judicial  con- 
test between  the  two  great  Athenian  orators ;  the  memorable  accusation 
of  iEschines  against  Ktesiphon,  for  having  proposed  a  crown  to  Demos- 
thenes— and  the  still  more  memorable  defense  of  Demosthenes,  on 
behalf  of  his  friend  as  well  as  of  himself.  It  was  in  the  autumn  or  win- 
ter of  337-336  B.C.,  that  Ktesiphon  had  proposed  this  vote  of  public 
honor  in  favor  of  Demosthenes,  and  had  obtained  the  (probouleuma) 
preliminary  acquiescence  of  the  senate;  it  was  in  the  same  Attic  year, 
and  not  long  afterward,  that  ^schines  attacked  the  proposition  under 
the  Graphe  Paranomon,  as  illegal,  unconstitutional,  mischievous,  and 
founded  on  false  allegations.  More  than  six  years  had  thus  elapsed 
since  the  formal  entry  of  the  accusation;  yet  ^Eschines  had  not  chosen 
to  bring  it  to  actual  trial;  which  indeed  could  not  be  done  without 
some  risk  to  himself,  before  the  numerous  and  popular  judicature  of 
Athens.  Twice  or  thrice  before  his  accusation  was  entered,  other  per- 
sons had  moved  to  confer  the  same  honor  upon  Demosthenes,  and  had 
been  indicted  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon;  but  with  such  signal  ill- 
success,  that  their  accusers  did  not  obtain  so  much  as  one-fifth  of  the 
suffrages  of  the  Dikasts,  and  therefore  incurred  (under  the  standing 
regulation  of  Attic  law)  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmae.     The  like  dan- 

fer  awaited  iEschines;  and  although,  in  reference  to  the  illegality  of 
[tesiphon's  motion  (which  was  the  direct  and  ostensible  purpose 
aimed  at  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon),  his  indictment  was  grounded 
on  special  circumstances  such  as  the  previous  accusers  may  not  have 
been  able  to  show,  still  it  was  not  his  real  object  to  confine  himself 
within  this  narrow  and  technical  argument.  He  intended  to  enlarge 
the  range  of  accusation,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  character  and 
policy  of  Demosthenes;    who   would    thus,   if    the    verdict  went 
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against  him,  stand  publicly  dishonored  both  as  citizen  and  as  politi- 
cian. Unless  this  latter  purpose  were  accomplished,  indeed,  JEs- 
chines  gained  nothing  by  bringing  the  indictment  into  court;  for  the 
mere  entry  of  the  indictment  would  have  already  produced  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  probouleuma  from  passing  into  a  decree,  and  the 
crown  from  being  actually  conferred.  Doubtless  Ktesiphon  and 
Demosthenes  might  have  forced  vEschines  to  the  alternative  of  either 
dropping  his  indictment  or  bringing  it  into  the  Dikastery.  But  this 
was  a  forward  challenge,  which,  in  reference  to  a  purely  honorary 
vote,  they  had  not  felt  bold  enough  to  send;  especially  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Thebes  in  335  B.C.,  when  the  victorious  Alexander  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  with  several  other  citizens. 

In  this  state  of  abeyance  and  compromise — Demosthenes  enjoy- 
ing the  inchoate  honor  of  a  complimentary  vote  from  the  senate, 
JEschines  intercepting  it  from  being  matured  into  a  vote  of  the  people 
— both  the  vote  and  the  indictment  had  remained  for  rather  more 
than  six  years.  But  the  accuser  now  felt  encouraged  to  push  his 
indictment  to  trial  under  the  reactionary  party  feeling,  following  on 
abortive  anti-Macedonian  hopes,  which  succeeded  to  the  complete 
victory  of  Antipater  over  Agis,  and  which  brought  about  the  accusa- 
tion of  anti- Macedonian  citizens  in  Naxos,  Thasos,  and  other  Grecian 
cities  also.  Amid  the  fears  prevalent  that  the  victor  would  carry  his 
resentment  still  further,  ^schines  could  now  urge  that  Athens  was 
disgraced  by  having  adopted  or  even  approved  the  policy  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  that  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  him  was  the  only  way 
of  clearing  her  from  the  charge  of  privity  with  those  who  had  raised 
the  standard  against  Macedonian  supremacy.  In  an  able  and  bitter 
harangue,  JEschines  first  shows  that  the  motion  of  Ktesiphon  was 
illegal,  in  consequence  of  the  public  official  appointments  held  by 
Demosthenes  at  the  moment  when  it  was  proposed— next  he  enters 
at  large  into  the  whole  life  and  character  of  Demosthenes,  to  prove 
him.  unworthy  of  such  an  honor,  even  if  there  had  been  no  formal 
grounds  of  objection.  He  distributes  the  entire  life  of  Demosthenes 
into  four  periods,  the  first  ending  at  the  peace  of  346  B.C.  between 
Philip  and  the  Athenians — the  second,  ending  with  the  breaking  out 
of  the  next  ensuing  war  in  341-340  B.C. — the  third,  ending  with  the 
disaster  at  Chaeroneia — the  fourth,  comprising  all  the  time  following. 
Throughout  all  the  four  periods,  he  denounces  the  conduct  of 
Demosthenes  as  having  been  corrupt,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and 
ruinous  to  the  city.  What  is  more  surprising  still — he  expressly 
charges  him  with  gross  subservience  both  to  Philip  and  to  Alexander, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  taking  credit  for  a  patriotic  and 
intrepid  opposition  to  them. 

That  Athens  had  undergone  sad  defeat  and  humiliation,  having 
been  driven  from  her  independent  and  even  presidential  position  into 
the  degraded  character  of  a  subject  Macedonian  city,  since  the  time 
when  Demosthenes  first  began  political  life — was  a  fact  but  too  indis* 
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putable.  JSschines  even  makes  this  a  part  of  his  case;  arraigning 
the  traitorous  mismanagement  of  Demosthenes  as  the  cause  of  so 
melancholy  a  revolution,  and  denouncing  him  as  candidate  forpubiic 
compliment  on  no  better  plea  than  a  series  of  public  calamities. 
Having  thus  animadverted  on  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  iEschines  proceeds  to  the  more  recent  past, 
and  contends  that  Demosthenes  cannot  be  sincere  in  his  pretended 
enmity  to  Alexander,  because  he  has  let  slip  three  successive  occa- 
sions, all  highly  favorable,  for  instigating  Athens  to  hostility  against 
the  Macedonians.  Of  these  three  occasions,  the  earliest  was,  when 
Alexander  first  crossed  into  Asia;  the  second,  immediately  before 
the  battle  of  Issus;  the.  third,  during  the  flush  of  success  obtained  by 
Agis  in  Peloponnesus.  On  none  of  these  occasions  did  Demosthenes 
call  for  any  public  action  against  Macedonia;  a  proof  (according  to 
iEschines)  that  his  anti-Macedonian  professions  were  insincere. 

I  have  more  than  once  remarked,  that  considering  the  bitter 
enmity  between  the  two  orators,  it  is  rarely  safe  to  trust  the  unsup- 
ported allegation  of  either  against  the  other.  But  in  regard  to  the 
last  mentioned  charges  advanced  by  ^Eschines,  there  is  enough  of 
known  fact,  and  we  have  independent  evidence,  such  as  is  not  often 
before  us,  to  appreciate  him  as  an  accuser  of  Demosthenes.  The 
victorious  career  of  Alexander,  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
proves  amply  that  not  one  of  the  three  periods,  here  indicated  by 
iEschines,  presented  even  decent  encouragement  for  a  reasonable 
Athenian  patriot  to  involve  his  country  in  warfare  against  so  formid- 
able an  enemy.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  than  these  charges 
against  Demosthenes,  of  having  omitted  promising  seasons  for  anti- 
Macedonian  operation.  Partly  for  this  reason,  probably,  Demos- 
thenes does  not  notice  them  in  his  reply;  still  more,  perhaps,  on 
another  ground,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  out  what  he  thought 
and  felt  about  Alexander.  His  reply  dwells  altogether  upon  the 
period  before  the  death  of  Philip.  Of  the  boundless  empire  subse- 
quently acquired,  by  the  son  of  Philip,  he  speaks  only  to  mourn  it 
as  a  wretched  visitation  of  fortune,  which  has  desolated  alike  the  He! 
lenic  and  the  barbaric  world — in  which  Athens  has  been  engulfed 
along  with  others — and  from  which  even  those  faithless  and  trim- 
ming Greeks,  who  helped  to  aggrandize  Philip,  have  not  escaped 
better  than  Athens,  nor  indeed  so  well. 

I  shall  not  here  touch  upon  the  Demosthenic  speech  De  Corona  in 
a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  nor  add  anything  to  those  encomiums 
which  have  been  pronounced  upon  it  with  one  voice,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times,  as  the  unapproachable  masterpiece  of  Grecian 
oratory.  To  this  work  belongs  as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history, 
a  retrospect  of  the  efforts  made  by  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  Athens  and  the  autonomy  of  the  Grecian 
world,  against  a  dangerous  aggressor  from  without.  How  these 
efforts  were  directed,  and  how  they   lamentably  failed,   has   been 
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recounted  in  my  preceding  chapters.  Demosthenes  here  passes 
them  in  review,  replying  to  the  criminations  against  his  public  con- 
duct during  the  interval  of  ten  years,  between  the  peace  of  346  B.C. 
(or  the  period  immediately  preceding  it)  and  the  death  of  Philip.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  professing  to  enter  upon  a  defense  of  his 
whole  public  life,  he  nevertheless  can  afford  to  leave  unnoticed  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  perhaps  the  most  honorable  to  him — the  early 
period  of  his  first  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs — when,  though  a  politi- 
cian as  yet  immature  and  of  no  established  fooling,  he  was  the  first 
to  descry  in  the  distance  the  perils  threatened  by  Philip's  aggrandize- 
ment, and  the  loudest  in  calling  for  timely  and  energetic  precautions 
against  it,  in  spite  of  apathy  and  murmurs  from  older  politicians  as 
well  as  from  the  general  public.  Beginning  with  the  peace  of  346 
B.C.,  Demosthenes  vindicates  his  own  share  in  that  event  against  the 
charges  of  ^Eschines,  who  he  denounces  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief; a  controversy  which  I  have  already  tried  to  elucidate  in  a 
former  chapter.  Passing  next  to  the  period  after  that  peace — to  the 
four  years  first  of  hostile  diplomacy,  then  of  hostile  action,  against 
Philip,  which  ended  with  the  disaster  of  Chaeroneia — Demosthenes  is 
not  satisfied  with  simple  vindication.  He  reasserts  this  policy  as 
matter  of  pride  and  honor,  in  spite  of  its  results.  He  congratulates 
his  countrymen  on  having  manifested  a  Pan- Hellenic  patriotism 
worthy  of  their  forefathers,  and  takes  to  himself  only  the  credit  of 
having  been  forward  to  proclaim  and  carry  out  this  glorious  senti- 
ment common  to  all.  Fortune  has  been  adverse;  yet  the  vigorous 
anti-Macedonian  policy  was  no  mistake;  Demosthenes  swears  it  by 
the  combatants  of  Marathon,  Plataea  and  Salamis.  To  have  had  a 
foreign  dominion  obtruded  upon  Greece,  is  an  overwhelming  calam- 
ity; but  to  have  had  this  accomplished  without  strenuous  resistance 
on  the  part  of  Athens,  would  have  been  calamity  aggravated  by 
dishonor. 

Conceived  in  this  sublime  strain,  the  reply  of  Demosthenes  to  his 
rival  has  an  historical  value,  as  a  funeral  oration  of  extinct  Athenian 
and  Grecian  freedom.  Six  years  before,  the  orator  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  countrymen  to  deliver  the  usual  public  oration  over 
the  warriors  slain  at  Chaeroneia.  That  speech  is  now  lost,  but  it 
probably  touched  upon  the  same  topics.  Though  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion of  ever)''  Greek  city,  as  well  as  of  every  Greek  citizen, 
was  now  cramped  and  confined  by  irresistible  Macedonian  force, 
there  still  remained  the  sentiment  of  full  political  freedom 
and  dignity  enjoyed  during  the  past — the  admiration  of  ancestors 
who  had  once  defended  it  successfully — and  the  sympathy  with 
leaders  who  had  recently  stood  forward  to  uphold  it,  however  un- 
successfully. It  is  among  the  most  memorable  facts  in  Grecian 
history,  that  in  spite  of  the  victory  of  Philip  at  Chaeroneia — in  spite 
of  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  and  the  danger 
of  Athens  after  it — in  spite  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  which  had  since 
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thrown  all  Persian  force  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  king — the 
Athenian  people  could  never  be  persuaded  either  to  repudiate  De- 
mosthenes, or  to  disclaim  sympathy  with  his  political  policy.  How 
much  art  and  ability  was  employed  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  by  his 
numerous  enemies,  the  speech  of  JEschines  is  enough  to  teach  us. 
And  when  we  consider  how  easily  the  public  sicken  of  schemes  which 
end  in  misfortune — how  great  a  mental  relief  is  usually  obtained  by 
throwing  blame  on  unsuccessful  leaders — it  would  have  been  no  mat- 
ter of  surprise,  if,  in  one  of  the  many  prosecutions  wherein  the  fame 
of  Demosthenes  was  involved,  the  Dikasts  had  given  a  verdict  un- 
favorable to  him.  That  he  always  came  off  acquitted,  and  even 
honorably  acquitted,  is  a  proof  of  rare  fidelity  and  steadiness  of  tem- 
per in  the  Athenians.  It  is  a  proof  that  those  noble,  patriotic,  and 
Pal-Hellenic  sentiments,  which  we  constantly  find  inculcated  in  his 
orations,  throughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  sunk  into  the 
minds  of  his  hearers ;  and  that  amid  the  many  general  allegations  of 
corruption  against  him,  loudly  proclaimed  by  his  enemies,  there  was 
no  one  well-ascertained  fact  which  they  could  substantiate  before  the 
Dikastery. 

The  indictment  now  preferred  by  iEschines  against  Ktesiphon  only 
procured  for  Demosthenes  a  new  triumph.  When  the  suffrages  of 
the  Dikasts  were  counted,  .zEschines  did  not  obtain  so  much  as  one- 
fifth.  He  became  therefore  liable  to  the  customary  fine  of  1000 
drachmas.  It  appears  that  he  quitted  Athens  immediately,  without 
paying  the  fine,  and  retired  into  Asia,  from  whence  he  never  returned. 
He  is  said  to  have  opened  a  rhetorical  school  at  Rhodes,  and  to  have 
gone  into  the  interior  of  Asia  during  the  last  year  of  Alexander's  life 
(at  the  time  when  that  monarch  was  ordaining  on  the  Grecian  cities 
compulsory  restoration  of  all  their  exiles),  in  order  to  procure  assist- 
ance for  returning  to  Athens.  This  project  was  disappointed  by 
Alexander's  death. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  iEschines  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine  of 
1000  drachmae,  or  to  find  friends  who  would  pay  it  for  him.  It  was 
not  therefore  legal  compulsion,  but  the  extreme  disappointment  and 
humiliation  of  so  signal  a  defeat,  which  made  him  leave  Athens.  We 
must  remember  that  this  was  a  gratuitous  challenge  sent  by  himself; 
that  the  celebrity  of  the  two  rivals  had  brought  together  auditors,  not 
merely  from  Athens,  but  from  various  other  Grecian  cities;  and  that 
the  effect  of  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  his  own  defense — delivered 
with  all  his  perfection  of  voice  and  action,  and  not  only  electrifying 
hearers  by  the  sublimity  of  its  public  sentiment,  but  also  full  of  admir- 
ably managed  self-praise,  and  contemptuous  bitterness  toward  his  rival 
— must  have  been  inexpressibly  powerful  and  commanding.  Prob- 
ably the  friends  of  iEschines  became  themselves  angry  with  him  for 
having  brought  the  indictment  forward.  For  the  effect  of  his  defeat 
must  have  been  that  the  vote  of  the  senate  which  he  indicted,  was 
brought  forward  and  passed  in  the  public  assembly;  and  that  Demos- 
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thenes  must  have  received  a  public  coronation.  In  no  other  way, 
under  the  existing  circumstances  of  Athens,  could  Demosthenes  have 
obtained  so  emphatic  a  compliment.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  such  a  mortification  was  insupportable  to  iEschines.  He 
became  disgusted  with  his  native  city.  We  read  that  afterward,  in 
his  rhetorical  school  at  Rhodes,  he  one  day  declaimed,  as  a  lesson  to 
his  pupils,  the  successful  oration  of  his  rival,  De  Corona.  Of  course 
it  excited  a  burst  of  admiration.  "  What,  if  you  had  heard  the  beast 
himself  speak  it!  " — exclaimed  ^Eschines. 

From  this  memorable  triumph  of  the  illustrious  orator  and  defend- 
ant, we  have  to  pass  to  another  trial — a  direct  accusation  brought 
against  him,  from  which  he  did  not  escape  so  successfully.  We  are 
compelled  here  to  jump  over  five  years  and  a  half  (August  330  B.C.  to 
January  324  B.C.)  during  which  we  have  no  information  about 
Grecian  history;  the  interval  between  Alexander's  march  into  Bak- 
tria  and  his  return  to  Persis  and  Susiana.  Displeased  with  the 
conduct  of  the  satraps  during  his  absence,  Alexander  put  to  death 
or  punished  several,  and  directed  the  rest  to  disband  without  delay 
the  mercenary  soldiers  whom  they  had  taken  into  pay.  This  per- 
emptory order  filled  both  Asia  and  Europe  with  roving  detachments 
of  unprovided  soldiers,  some  of  whom  sought  subsistance  in  the 
Grecian  islands  and  on  the  Lacedaemonian  southern  coast,  at  Cape 
Taenarus  in  Lakonia. 

It  was  about  this  period  (the  beginning  of  324  B.C.)  that  Harpalus, 
the  satrap  of  Babylonia  and  Syria,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  being  punished  by  Alexander  for  his  ostentatious  prodigalities, 
fled  from  Asia  into  Greece,  with  a  considerable  treasure  and  a  body  of 
5,000  soldiers.  While  satrap,  he  had  invited  into  Asia,  in  succession, 
two  Athenian  women  as  mistresses,  Pythionike  and  Glykera,  to  each, 
of  whom  he  was  much  attached  and  whom  he  entertained  with  lavish, 
expense  and  pomp.  On  the  death  of  the  first,  he  testified  his  sorrow 
by  two  costly  funereal  monuments  to  her  memory ;  one  at  Babylon, 
the  other  in  Attica,  between  Athens  and  Elesis.  With  Glykera  he  is 
said  to  have  resided  at  Tarsus  in  Kilikia — to  have  ordered  that  men 
should  prostrate  themselves  before  her  and  address  her  as  queen — and 
to  have  erected  her  statue  along  with  his  ownatRhossus,  a  seaport  on 
the  confines  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  To  please  these  mistresses,  or  per- 
haps to  ensure  a  retreat  for  himself  in  case  of  need,  he  had  sent  to' 
Athens  profuse  gifts  of  wheat  for  distribution  among  the  people,  for 
which  he  had  received  votes  of  thanks  with  the  grant  of  Athenian 
citizenship.  Moreover  he  had  consigned  to  Charikles,  son-in-law  of 
Phokion,  the  task  of  erecting  the  monument  in  Attica  to  the  honor  of 
Pythionike,  with  a  large  remittance  of  money  for  the  purpose.  The 
profit  or  embezzlement  arising  out  of  this  expenditure  secured  to  him 
the  goodwill  of  Charikles — a  man  very  different  from  his  father-in- 
law,  the  honest  and  austere  Phokion.  Other  Athenians  were  prob- 
ably conciliated  by  various  presents,  so  that  when  Harpalus  found  it 
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convenient  to  quit  Asia,  about  the  beginning  of  324  B.C.,  ne  had  al- 
ready acquired  some  hold  both  on  the  public  of  Athens  and  on  some 
of  her  leading  men.  He  sailed  with  his  treasure  and  his  armament 
straight  to  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica,  from  whence  he  sent  to  ask  shelter 
and  protection  in  that  city. 

The  first  reports  transmitted  to  Asia  appear  to  have  proclaimed 
that  the  Athenians  had  welcomed  Harpalus  as  a  friend  and  ally, 
thrown  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  prepared  for  a  war  to  re-estab- 
lish Hellenic  freedom.  Such  is  the  color  of  the  case,  as  presented  in 
the  satyric  drama  called  Agen,  exhibited  before  Alexander  in  the 
Dionysiac  festival  at  Susa,  in  February  or  March  324  B.C.  Such 
news,  connecting  itself  in  Alexander's  mind  with  the  recent  defeat  of 
Zopyrion  in  Thrace  and  other  disorders  of  the  disbanded  mercena- 
ries, incensed  him  so  much,  that  he  at  first  ordered  a  fleet  to  be 
equipped,  determining  to  cross  over  and  attack  Athens  in  person. 
But  he  was  presently  calmed  by  more  correct  intelligence,  certifying 
that  the  Athenians  had  positively  refused  to  espouse  the  cause  ol 
Harpalus. 

The  fact  of  such  final  rejection  by  the  Athenians  is  quite  indisputable. 
But  it  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  imperfect  evidence, 
that  this  step  was  not  taken  without  debate,  nor  without  symptoms 
of  a  contrary  disposition,  sufficient  to  explain  the  rumors  first  sent 
to  Alexander.  The  first  arrival  of  Harpalus  with  his  armament  at 
Sunium,  indeed,  excited  alarm,  as  if  he  were  coming  to  take  pos- 
session of  Peiraeus;  and  the  admiral  Philokles  was  instructed  to 
adopt  precautions  for  defense  of  the  harbor.  But  Harpalus,  sending 
away  his  armament  to  Krete  or  to  Taenarus,  solicited  and  obtained 
permission  to  come  to  Athens,  with  a  single  ship  and  his  own  per- 
sonal attendants.  What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  he  brought 
with  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  amounting,  we  are  told,  to  upward 
of  700  talents,  or  more  than  £160,000.  We  must  recollect  that  he  was 
already  favorably  known  to  the  people  by  large  presents  of  corn, 
which  had  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  citizenship.  He  now  threw 
himself  upon  their  gratitude  as  a  suppliant  seeking  protection 
against  the  wrath  of  Alexander;  and  while  entreating  from  the  Athe- 
nians an  interference  so  hazardous  to  themselves,  he  did  not  omit  to 
encourage  them  by  exaggerating  the  means  at  his  own  disposal.  Ho 
expatiated  on  the  universal  hatred  and  discontent  felt  against  Alex- 
ander, and  held  out  assurance  of  being  joined  by  powerful  allies, 
foreign  as  well  as  Greek,  if  once  a  city  like  Athens  would  raise  the 
standard  of  liberation.  To  many  Athenian  patriots,  more  ardent 
than  long-sighted,  such  appeals  inspired  both  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence. Moreover  Harpalus  would  of  course  purchase  every  influen- 
tial partisan  who  would  accept  a  bribe;  in  addition  to  men  like  Cha- 
rikles,  who  were  already  in  his  interest.  His  cause  was  espoused  by 
Hyperides,  an  earnest  anti-Macedonian  citizen,  and  an  orator  second 
only  to  Demosthenes,    There  seems  good  reason  for  believing  thatv 
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at  first,  a  strong  feeling  was  excited  in  favor  of  taking  part  with  the 
exile;  the  people  not  being  daunted  even  by  the  idea  of  war  with 
Alexander. 

Phokion,  whom  Harpalus  vainly  endeavored  to  corrupt,  resisted  of 
course  the  proposition  of  espousing  his  cause.  And  Demosthenes 
also  resisted  it,  not  less  decidedly,  from  the  very  outset.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  hatred  of  Macedonian  supremacy,  he  could  not  be 
blind  to  the  insanity  of  declaring  war  against  Alexander.  Indeed 
those  who  study  his  orations  throughout,  will  find  his  counsels  quite 
as  much  distinguished  for  prudence  as  for  vigorous  patriotism.  His 
prudence  on  this  occasion,  however,  proved  injurious  to  his  political 
position;  for  while  it  incensed  Hyperides  and  the  more  sanguine 
anti-Macedonians,  it  probably  did  not  gain  for  himself  anything  be- 
yond a  temporary  truce  from  his  old  macedonizing  opponents. 

The  joint  opposition  of  politicians  so  discordant  as  Demosthenes 
and  Phokion,  prevailed  over  the  impulse  which  the  partisans  of  Har- 
palus had  created.  No  decree  could  be  obtained  in  his  favor.  Pres- 
ently however  the  case  was  complicated  by  the  coming  of  envoys 
from  Antipater  and  Olympias  in  Macedonia,  requiring  that  he  should 
be  surrendered.  The  like  requisition  was  also  addressed  by  the 
Macedonian  admiral  Philoxenus,  who  arrived  with  a  small  squadron 
from  Asia.  These  demands  were  refused,  at  the  instance  of  Phokion 
no  less  than  of  Demosthenes.  Nevertheless  the  prospects  of  Macedo- 
nian vengeance  were  now  brought  in  such  fearful  proximity  before 
the  people,  that  all  disposition  to  support  Harpalus  gave  way  to  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  Alexander.  A  decree  was  passed  to  arrest 
Harpalus,  and  to  place  all  his  money  under  sequestration  in  the 
acropolis,  until  special  directions  could  be  received  from  Alexander; 
to  whom,  apparently,  envoys  were  sent,  carrying  with  them  the 
slaves  of  Harpalus  to  be  interrogated  by  him,  and  instructed  to  so- 
licit  a  lenient  sentence  at  his  hands.  Now  it  was  Demosthenes  who 
moved  these  decrees  for  personal  arrest  and  for  sequestration  of  tha, 
money;  whereby  he  incurred  still  warmer  resentment  from  Hyper- 
ides and  the  other  Harpalian  partisans  who  denounced  him  as  a 
subservient  creature  of  the  all-powerful  monarch.  Harpalus  was 
confined,  but  presently  made  his  escape ;  probably  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Phokion,  Demosthenes,  and  every  one  else;  for  even 
those  who  were  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  would  recoil  from  the 
odium  and  dishonor  of  surrendering  him,  even  under  constraint,  to  a 
certain  death.  He  fled  to  Krete,  where  he  was  soon  after  slain  by 
one  of  his  own  companions. 

At  the  time  when  the  decrees  for  arrest  and  sequestration  were 
passed,  Demosthenes  requested  a  citizen  near  him  to  ask  Harpalus 
pubHcly  in  the  assembly,  what  was  the  amount  of  his  money,  which 
the  people  had  just  resolved  to  impound.  Harpalus  answered,  720 
talents;  and  Demosthenes  proclaimed  this  sum  to  the  people,  on  the 
authority  of  Harpalus,  dwelling  with  some  emphasis  upon  its  mag- 
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nitude.  But  when  the  money  came  to  be  counted  in  the  acropolis, 
it  was  discovered  that  there  was  in  reality  no  more  than  350  talents. 
Now  it  is  said  that  Demosthenes  did  not  at  once  communicate  to  the 
people  this  prodigious  deficiency  in  the  real  sum  as  compared  with 
the  announcement  of  Harpalus,  lepeated  in  the  public  assembly  by 
himself.  The  impression  prevailed,  for  how  long  a  time  we  do  not 
know,  that  720  Harpalian  talents  had  actually  been  lodged  in  the 
acropolis;  and  when  the  truth  became  at  length  known,  great  sur- 
prise, and  outcry  were  excited.  It  was  assumed  that  the  missing  half  of 
the  sum  set  forth  must  have  been  employed  in  corruption;  and  sus- 
picions prevailed  against  almost  all  the  orators,  Demosthenes  and 
Hyperides  both  included. 

In  this  state  of  doubt,  Demosthenes  moved  that  the  senate  of 
Areopagus  should  investigate  the  matter  and  report  who  were  the 
presumed  delinquents  fit  to  be  indicted  before  the  Dikastery ;  he  de- 
clared in  the  speech  accompanying  his  motion  that  the  real  delin- 
quents, whoever  they  might  be,  deserved  to  be  capitally  punished. 
The  Areopagites  delayed  their  report  for  six  months,  though  Demos- 
thenes is  said  to  have  called  for  it  with  some  impatience.  Search 
was  made  in  the  houses  of  the  leading  orators,  excepting  only  one 
who  was  recently  married.  At  length  the  report  appeared,  enumer- 
ating several  names  of  citizens  chargeable  with  the  appropriation  of 
this  money,  and  specifying  how  much  had  been  taken  by  each. 
Among  these  names  were  Demosthenes  himself,  charged  with  20  tal- 
ents— Demades  charged  with  6,000  golden  staters — and  other  citizens 
with  different  sums  attached  to  their  names.  Upon  this  report,  ten 
public  accusers  were  appointed  to  prosecute  the  indictment  against 
the  persons  specified,  before  the  Dikastery.  Among  the  accusers  was 
Hyperides,  whose  name  had  not  been  comprised  in  the  Areopagitic 
report.  Demosthenes  was  brought  to  trial  first  of  all  the  persons  ac- 
cused, before  a  numerous  Dikastery  of  1500  citizens,  who  confirmed 
the  report  of  the  Areopagites,  found  him  guilty,  and  condemned  him 
to  pay  fifty  talents  to  the  state.  Not  being  able  to  discharge  this 
large  fine,  he  was  put  in  prison;  but  after  some  days  he  found  means 
to  escape,  and  fled  to  Trcezen  in  Peloponnesus,  where  he  passed 
some  months  as  a  dispirited  and  sorrowing  exile,  until  the  death  of 
Alexander.  What  was  done  with  the  other  citizens  included  in  the 
Areopagitic  report,  we  do  not  know.  It  appears  that  Demades — who 
was  among  those  comprised,  and  who  is  especially  attacked,  along 
with  Demosthenes,  by  both  Hyperides  and  Deinarchus — did  not  ap- 
pear to  take  his  trial,  and  therefore  must  have  been  driven  into  exile; 
yet  if  so,  he  must  have  speedily  returned,  since  he  seems  to  have 
been  at  Athens  when  Alexander  died.  Philokles  and  Aristogeiton 
were  also  brought  to  trial  as  beiug  included  by  the  Areopagus  in  the 
list  of  delinquents,  but  how  their  trial  ended,  does  not  appear. 

This  condemnation  and  banishment  of  Demosthenes — unquestion^ 
ably  the  greatest  orator,  and  one  of  the  greatest  citizens,  in  Athenian 
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antiquity — is  the  most  painful  result  of  the  debates  respecting  the 
exile  Harpalus.  Demosthenes  himself  denied  the  charge;  but  un- 
fortunately we  possess  neither  his  defense,  nor  the  facts  alleged  in 
evidence  against  him,  so  that  our  means  of  forming  a  positive 
conclusion  are  imperfect.  At  the  same  time,  judging  from  the  cir- 
cumstances as  far  as  we  know  them,  there  are  several  which  go  to 
show  his  innocence,  and  none  which  tend  to  prove  him  guilty.  If 
we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  he  received  money  from  Harpalus, 
we  must  know  for  what  service  the  payment  was  made.  Did  De- 
mosthenes take  part  with  Harpalus,  and  advise  the  Athenians  to 
espouse  his  cause?  Did  he  even  keep  silence,  and  abstain  from  ad- 
vising them  to  reject  the  propositions?  Quite  the  reverse.  Demos- 
thenes was  from  the  beginning  a  declared  opponent  of  Harpalus,  and  of 
all  measures  for  supporting  his  cause.  Plutarch  indeed  tells  an  an- 
ecdote— that  Demosthenes  began  by  opposing  Harpalus,  but  that 
presently  he  was  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  a  golden  cup  among 
the  Harpalian  treasures.  Harpalus,  perceiving  his  admiration,  sent 
to  him  on  the  ensuing  night  the  golden  cup,  together  with  twenty 
talents,  which  Demosthenes  accepted.  A  few  days  afterward,  when 
the  cause  of  Harpalus  was  again  debated  in  the  public  assembly,  the 
orator  appeared  with  his  throat  enveloped  in  woolen  wrappers,  and 
affected  to  have  lost  his  voice,  upon  which  the  people,  detecting  this 
simulated  inability  as  dictated  by  the  bribe  which  had  been  given, 
expressed  their  displeasure  partly  by  sarcastic  taunts,  partly  by  indig- 
nant murmuring.  So  stands  the  anecdote  in  Plutarch.  But  we  have 
proof  that  it  is  untrue.  Demostheufes  may  indeed  have  been  disabled 
by  sore-throat  from  speaking  at  some  particular  assembly;  so  far  the 
story  may  be  accurate.  But  that  he  desisted  from  opposing  Harpa- 
lus (the  real  point  of  the  allegation  against  him)  is  certainly  not  true, 
for  we  know  from  his  accusers,  Deinarchus  and  Hyperides,  that  it 
was  he  who  made  the  final  motion  for  imprisoning  Harpalus  and  se- 
questrating the  Harpalian  treasure  in  trust  for  Alexander.  In  lact, 
Hyperides  himself  denounc&a  Demosthenes  as  having,  from  subser- 
vience to  Alexander,  closed  the  door  against  Harpalus  and  his  pros- 
pects. Such  direct  and  continued  opposition  is  a  conclusive  proof 
that  Demosthenes  was  neither  paid  nor  bought  by  Harpalus.  The 
only  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  exile  was  by  refusing  to  de- 
liver him  to  Antipater,  and  by  not  preventing  his  escape  from  im- 
prisonment. Now  in  this  refusal  even  Phokion  concurred  and  prob- 
ably the  best  Athenians  of  all  parties  were  desirous  of  favoring  the 
escape  of  an  exile  whom  it  would  have  been  odious  to  hand  over  to 
a  Macedonian  executioner.  In  so  far  as  it  was  a  crime  not  to  have 
prevented  the  escape  of  Harpalus,  the  crime  was  committed  as  much 
by  Phokion  as  by  Demosthenes,  and  indeed  more,  seeing  that  Phokion 
was  one  of  the  generals,  exercising  the  most  important  administra- 
tive duties — while  Demosthenes  was  only  an  orator  and  mover  in  the 
assembly.     Moreover,  Harpalus  had  no  means  of  requiting  the  per- 
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sons,  -whoever  they  were,  to  whom  he  owed  his  escape;  for  the  same 
motion  which  decreed  his  arrest  decreed  also  the  sequestration  of  his 
money,  and  thus  removed  it  from  his  own  control. 

The  charge  therefore  made  against  Demosthenes  by  his  two  accus- 
ers, that  he  received  money  from  Harpalus,  is  one  which  all  the 
facts  known  to  us  tend  to  refute.  But  this  is  not  quite  the  whole 
case.  Had  Demosthenes  the  means  of  embezzling  the  money  after 
it  had  passed  out  of  the  control  of  Harpalus?  To  this  question  also 
we  may  reply  in  the  negative,  so  far  afe  Athenian  practice  enables  us 
to  judge. 

Demosthenes  had  moved,  and  the  people  had  voted,  that  these 
treasures  should  be  lodged,  in  trust  for  Alexander,  in  the  acropolis,  a 
place  where  all  the  Athenian  public  money  was  habitually  kept — in  the 
back  chamber  of  the  Parthenon.  When  placed  in  that  chamber,  these 
new  treasures  would  come  under  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the 
Athenian  exchequer,  and  would  be  just  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of 
Demosthenes  as  the  rest  of  the  public  money.  What  more  could 
Phokion  himself  have  done  to  preserve  the  Harpalian  fund  intact, 
than  to  put  it  in  the  recognized  place  of  surety?  Then,  as  to  the  in- 
termediate process  of  taking  the  money  from  Harpalus  up  to  the 
acropolis,  there  is  no  proof — and  in  my  judgment  no  probability — . 
that  Demosthenes  was  at  all  concerned  in  it.  Even  to  count,  verify, 
and  weigh,  a  sum  of  above  £80,000 — not  in  banknotes  or  bills  of  ex- 
change, but  subdivided  in  numerous  and  heavy  coins  (staters,  dar- 
ics,  tetra-drachms),  likely  to  be  not  even  Attic,  but  Asiatic — must 
have  been  a  tedious  duty  requiring  to  be  performed  by  competent 
reckoners,  and  foreign  to  the  habits  of  Demosthenes.  The  officers 
of  the  Athenian  treasury  must  have  gone  through  this  labor,  provid- 
ing the  slaves  or  mules  requisite  for  carrying  so  heavy  a  burden  up 
to  the  acropolis.  Now  we  have  ample  evidence,  from  the  remaining 
inscriptions,  that  the  details  of  transferring  and  verifying  the  pub- 
lic property  at  Athens  were  performed  habitually  with  laborious  ac- 
curacy. Least  of  all  would  such  accuracy  be  found  wanting  in  the 
case  of  the  large  Harpalian  treasure,  where  the  very  passing  of  the 
decree  implied  great  fear  of  Alexander.  If  Harpalus,  on  being  pub- 
licly questioned  in  the  assembly — What  was  the  sum  to  be  carried 
up  into  the  acropolis — answered  by  stating  the  amount  which  he  had 
originally  brought,  and  not  that  which  he  had  remaining — Demos- 
thenes might  surely  repeat  that  statement  immediately  after  him, 
without  being  understood  thereby  to  bind  himself  down  as  guar- 
anty for  its  accuracy.  An  adverse  pleader,  like  Hyperides,  might 
indeed  turn  a  point  in  his  speech — "  You  told  the  assembly  that 
there  were  700  talents,  and  now  you  produce  no  more  than  half  " — 
but  the  imputation  wrapped  up  in  these  words  against  the  probity  of 
Demosthenes  is  utterly  groundless.  Lastly,  when  the  true  amount 
was  ascertained,  to  make  report  thereof  was  the  duty  of  the  officers 
of  the  treasury.     Demosthenes  could  learn  it  only  from  them,  and  it 
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might  certainly  be  proper  in  him,  though  in  no  sense  an  imperative 
duty,  to  inform  himself  on  the  point,  seeing  that  he  had  uncon- 
sciously helped  to  give  publicity  to  a  false  statement.  The  true 
statement  was  given,  but  we  neither  know  by  whom,  nor  how  soon. 

Reviewing  the  facts  known  to  us,  therefore,  we  find  them  all  tend- 
ing to  refute  the  charge  against  Demosthenes.  This  conclusion  will 
certainly  be  strengthened  by  reading  the  accusatory  speech  composed 
by  Deinarchus,  which  is  mere  virulent  invective,  barren  of  facts  and 
evidentiary  matter,  and  running  over  all  the  life  of  Demosthenes  for 
the  preceding  twenty  years.  That  the  speech  of  Hyperides  also  was 
of  the  like  desultory  character,  the  remaining  fragments  indicate. 
Even  the  report  made  by  the  Areopagus  contained  no  recital  of  facts 
— no  justificatory  matter — nothing  except  a  specification  of  names 
with  the  sums  for  which  each  of  them  was  chargeable.  It  appears 
to  have  been  made  ex-parte,  as  far  as  we  can  judge — that  is,  made 
without  hearing  these  persons  in  their  own  defense,  unless  they  hap- 
pened to  be  themselves  Areopagites.  Yet  this  report  is  held  forth 
both  by  Hyperides  and  Deinarchus  as  being  in  itself  conclusive 
proof  which  the  Dikasts  could  not  reject.  When  Demosthenes  de- 
manded, as  every  defendant  naturally  would,  that  the  charge  against 
him  should  be  proved  by  some  positive  evidence,  Hyperides  sets 
aside  the  demand  as  nothing  better  than  cavil  and  special  pleading. 

One  further  consideration  remains  to  be  noticed.  Only  nine 
months  after  the  verdict  of  the  Dikastery  against  Demosthenes, 
Alexander  died.  Presently  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  rose 
against  Antipater  in  the  struggle  called  the  Lamian  war.  Demos- 
thenes was  then  recalled;  receiving  from  his  countrymen  an  enthu- 
siastic welcome,  such  as  had  never  been  accorded  to  any  returning 
exile  since  the  days  of  Alkibiades,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  war,  and  perished  on  its  disastrous  termination  along 
with  his  accuser,  Hyperides. 

Such  speedy  revolution  of  opinion  about  Demosthenes,  counte- 
nances the  conclusion  which  seems  to  me  suggested  by  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case — that  the  verdict  against  him  was  not  judicial, 
but  political;  growing  out  of  the  embarrassing  necessities  of  the 
time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harpalus,  to  whom  a  declaration  of 
active  support  from  the  Athenians  was  matter  of  life  and  death, 
distributed  various  bribes  to  all  consenting  recipients,  who  could 
promote  his  views — and  probably  even  to  some  who  simply  refrained 
from  opposing  thorn;  to  all,  in  short,  except  pronounced  opponents. 
If  we  were  to  judge  from  probabilities  alone,  we  should  say  that 
Hyperides  himself,  as  one  of  the  chief  supporters,  would  also  be 
among  the  largest  recipients.  Here  was  abundant  bribery — notori- 
ous in  the  mass,  though  perhaps  untraceable  in  the  detail — all  con- 
summated during  the  flush  of.  promise  which  marked  the  early 
discussions  of  the  Harpalian  case.     "When  the  tide  of  sentiment; 
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turned — when  fear  of  Macedonian  force  became  the  overwhelming 
sentiment — when  Harpalus  and  his  treasures  were  impounded  in 
trust  for  Alexander — all  these  numerous  receivers  of  bribes  were 
already  compromised  and  alarmed.  They  themselves  probably,  in 
order  to  divert  suspicion,  were  among  the  loudest  in  demanding 
investigation  and  punishment  against  delinquents.  Moreover,  the 
city  was  responsible  for  700  talents  to  Alexander,  while  no  more  than 
350  were  forthcoming.  It  was  indispensable  that  some  definite 
individuals  should  be  pronounced  guilty  and  punished,  partly  in 
order  to  put  down  the  reciprocal  criminations  circulating  through 
the  city,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the  displeasure  of  Alexander 
about  the  pecuniary  deficiency.  But  how  to  find  out  who  were  the 
guilty?  There  was  no  official  Prosecutor-general;  the  number  of 
persons  suspected  would  place  the  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  pri- 
vate accusations;  perhaps  the  course  recommended  by  Demosthenes 
himself  was  the  best,  to  consign  this  preliminary  investigation  to  the 
Areopagites. 

Six  months  elapsed  before  these  Areopagites  made  their  report. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  this  time  could  have  been 
spent  in  the  investigation  of  facts — and  if  it  had  been,  the  report  when 
published  would  have  contained  some  trace  of  these  facts,  instead  of 
embodying  a  mere  list  of  names  and  sums.  The  probability  is,  that 
their  time  was  passed  quite  as  much  in  party  discussions  as  in  inves- 
tigating facts ;  that  dissentient  parties  were  long  in  coining  to  an 
agreement  whom  they  should  sacrifice;  and  that  when  they  did 
agree,  it  was  a  political  rather  than  a  judicial  sentence,  singling  out 
Demosthenes  as  a  victim  highly  acceptable  to  Alexander,  and  em- 
bodying Demades  also,  by  way  of  compromise,  in  the  same  list  of 
delinquents — two  opposite  politicians,  both  at  the  moment  obnoxious. 
I  have  already  observed  that  Demosthenes  was  at  that  time  unpop- 
ular with  both  the  reigning  parties;  with  the  philo-Macedonians, 
from  long  date,  and  not  without  sufficient  reason;  with  the  anti- 
Macedonians,  because  he  had  stood  prominent  in  opposing  Harpalus. 
His  accusers  count  upon  the  hatred  of  the  former  against  him,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  they  recommend  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  latter, 
as  a  base  creature  of  Alexander.  The  Dikasts  doubtless  included 
men  of  both  parties;  and  as  a  collective  body,  they  might  probably 
feel,  that  to  ratify  the  list  presented  by  the  Areopagus  was  the  only 
way  of  finally  closing  a  subject  replete  with  danger  and  discord. 

Such  seems  the  probable  history  of  the  Harpalian  transactions.  It 
leaves  Demosthenes  innocent  of  corrupt  profit,  not  less  fejian  Pho* 
kion;  but  to  the  Athenian  politicians  generally,  it  is  noway  credit- 
able; while  it  exhibits  the  judicial  conscience  of  Athens  as  under 
pressure  of  dangers  from  without,  worked  upon  by  party  intrigues 
within 

During  the  half  year  and  more  which  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of 
Harpalus  at  Athens  and  the  trial  of  Demosthenes,  one  event  at  least  of 
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considerable  moment  occurred  in  Greece.  Alexander  sent  Nikanor  to 
the  great  Olympic  festival  held  in  this  year,  with  a  formal  letter  or 
rescript,  directing  every  Grecian  city  to  recall  all  its  citizens  that  were 
in  exile,  except  such  as  were  under  the  taint  of  impiety.  The  re- 
script, which  was  publicly  read  at  the  festival  by  the  herald  who  had 
gained  the  prize  for  loudness  of  voice,  was  heard  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  by  20,000  exiles,  who  had  mustered  there  from  intima- 
tions that  such  a  step  was  intended.  It  ran  thus:  "  King  Alexander 
to  the  exiles  out  of  the  Grecian  cities.  We  have  not  been  authors  of 
your  banishment,  but  we  will  be  authors  of  your  restoration  to  your 
native  cities.  We  have  written  to  Antipater  about  this  matter, 
directing  him  to  apply  force  to  such  cities  as  will  not  recall  you  of 
their  own  accord." 

It  is  plain  that  many  exiles  had  been  pouring  out  their  com- 
plaints and  accusations  before  Alexander,  and  had  found  him  a 
willing  auditor.  But  we  do  not  know  by  what  representations  this 
rescript  had  been  procured.  It  would  seem  that  Antipater  had 
orders  further,  to  restrain  or  modify  the  confederacies  of  the  Achaean 
and  Arcadian  cities;  and  to  enforce  not  merely  recall  of  the  exiles, 
but  restitution  of  their  properties. 

That  the  imperial  rescript  was  dictated  by  mistrust  of  the  tone  of 
sentiment  in  the  Grecian  cities  generally,  and  intended  to  fill  each 
city  with  devoted  partisans  of  Alexander — we  cannot  doubt.  It 
was  on  his  part  a  high-handed  and  sweeping  exercise  of  sovereignty 
— setting  aside  the  conditions  under  which  he  had  been  named  leader 
of  Greece — disdaining  even  to  inquire  into  particular  cases,  and  to 
attempt  a  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  sentences — overruling 
in  the  mass  the  political  and  judicial  authorities  in  every  city.  It  pro- 
claimed with  bitter  emphasis  the  servitude  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
Exiles  restored  under  the  coercive  order  of  Alexander  were  sure  to 
look  to  Macedonia  for  support,  to  despise  their  own  home  author- 
ities, and  to  fill  their  respective  cities  with  enfeebling  discord.  Most 
of  the  cities,  not  daring  to  resist,  appear  to  have  yielded  a  reluctant 
obedience;  but  both  the  Athenians  and  ^Etolians  are  said  to  have 
refused  to  execute  the  order.  It  is  one  evidence  of  the  disgust  raised 
by  the  rescript  at  Athens,  that  Demosthenes  is  severely  reproached 
by  Deinarchus,  because,  as  chief  of  the  Athenian  Theory  or  sacred 
legation  to  the  Olympic  festival,  he  was  seen  there  publicly  consort- 
ing and  in  familiar  converse  with  Nikanor. 

In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  323  B.C.  several  Grecian  cities  sent 
envoys  into  Asia  to  remonstrate  with  Alexander  against  the  measure ; 
we  may  presume  that  the  Athenians  were  among  them,  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  remonstrance  produced  any  effect.  There 
appears  to  have  been  considerable  discontent  in  Greece  during  this 
winter  and  spring  (322  B.C.).  The  disbanded  soldiers  out  of  Asia 
still  maintained  a  camp  at  Tsenarus ;  where  Leosthenes,  an  energetic 
Athenian  of  anti-Macedonian  sentiments,  accepted  the  command  of 
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them,  and  even  attracted  fresh  mercenary  soldiers  from  Asia,  under 
concert  with  various  confederates  at  Athens,  and  with  the  ^Etolians. 
Of  the  money,  said  to  be  5, 000  talents,  brought  by  Harpalus  out  of 
Asia,  the  greater  part  had  not  been  taken  by  Harpalus  to  Athens,  but 
apparently  left  with  his  officers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops 
who  had  accompanied  him  over. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  affairs  when  Alexander  died  at 
Babylon  in  June  323  B.C.  This  astounding  news,  for  which  no  one 
could  have  been  prepared,  must  have  become  diffused  throughout 
Greece  during  the  month  of  July.  It  opened  the  most  favorable 
prospects  to  all  lovers  of  freedom  and  sufferers  by  Macedonian 
dominion.  The  imperial  military  force  resembled  the  gigantic  Poly- 
phemus after  his  eye  had  been  blinded  by  Odysseus :  Alexander  had 
left  no  competent  heir,  nor  did  any  one  imagine  that  his  vast  empire 
could  be  kept  together  in  effective  unity  by  other  hands.  Antipater 
in  Macedonia  was  threatened  with  the  defection  of  various  subject 
neighbors. 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Alexander  indisputably  certified,  than 
the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  in  Athens  vehemently  instigated  the 
people  to  declare  themselves  first  champions  of  Hellenic  freedom,  and 
to  organize  a  confederacy  throughout  Greece  for  that  object.  Demos- 
thenes was  then  in  exile;  but  Leosthenes,  Hyperides  and  other  or- 
ators of  the  same  party,  found  themselves  able  to  kindle  in  their 
countrymen  a  warlike  feeling  and  determination,  in  spite  of  decided 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Phokion  and  his  partisans.  The  rich  men 
for  the  most  part  took  the  side  of  Phokion ;  but  the  mass  of  the  citi- 
zens were  fired  by  the  animating  recollection  of  their  ancestors  and 
by  the  hopes  of  reconquering  Grecian  freedom.  A  vote  was  passed 
publicly  proclaiming  their  resolution  to  that  effect.  It  was  decreed 
that  200  quadriremes  and  40  triremes  should  be  equipped  ;  that  all 
Athenians  under  40  years  of  age  should  be  in  military  requisition; 
and  that  envoys  should  be  sent  around  to  the  various  Grecian  cities, 
earnestly  invoking  their  alliance  in  the  work  of  self-emancipation. 
Phokion,  though  a  pronounced  opponent  of  such  warlike  projects, 
still  remained  at  Athens,  and  still,  apparently,  continued  in  his  func- 
tions as  one  of  the  generals.  But  Pytheas,  Kallimedon,  and  others 
of  his  friends,  fled  to  Antipater,  whom  they  strenuously  assisted  in 
trying  to  check  the  intended  movement  throughout  Greece. 

Leosthenes,  aided  by  some  money  and  arms  from  Athens,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries  assembled  at  Tsenarus,  and 
passed  accross  the  Gulf  into  iEtolia.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the 
iEtolians  and  Akarnanians,  who  eagerly  entered  into  the  league 
with  Athens  for  expelling  the  Macedonians  from  Greece.  Proceed- 
ing onward  toward  Thermopylae  and  Thessaly,  he  met  with  favor 
and  encouragement  almost  everywhere.  The  cause  of  Grecian  free- 
dom was  espoused  by  the  Phokians,  Lokrians,  Dorians,  ^Enianes 
Atharnanes,  and  Dolopes;  by  most  of  the  Malians,  GStgeans,  Thessa 
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Hans,  and  Achaeans  of  Phthiotis;  by  the  inhabitants  of  Leukas,  and 
by  some  of  the  Molossians.  Promises  were  also  held  out  of  co-oper- 
ation from  various  Illyrian  and  Thracian  tribes.  In  Peloponnesus, 
the  Argeians,  Sikyonians,  Epidaurians,  Trcezenians,  Eleians,  and 
Messenians,  enrolled  themselves  in  the  league,  as  well  as  the  Karys- 
tians  in  Eubcea.  These  adhesions  were  partly  procured  by  Hyper- 
ides  and  other  Athenian  envoys,  who  visited  the  several  cities;  while 
Pytheas  and  other  envoys  were  going  round  in  like  manner  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  Antipater.  The  two  sides  were  thus  publicly 
argued  by  able  pleaders  before  different  public  assemblies.  In  these 
debates,  the  advantage  was  generally  on  the  side  of  the  Athenian  or- 
ators, whose  efforts  moreover  were  powerfully  seconded  by  the  vol- 
untary aid  of  Demosthenes,  then  living  as  an  exile  in  Peloponnesus. 

To  Demosthenes  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  new  prospect  of 
organizing  an  anti-Macedonian  confederacy  with  some  tolerable 
chance  of  success,  came  more  welcome  than  to  any  one  else.  He 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  joining  and  assisting  the  Athe- 
nian envoys,  who  felt  the  full  value  of  his  energetic  eloquence,  in 
the  various  Peloponnesian  towns.  So  effective  was  the  service  which 
he  thus  rendered  to  his  country,  that  the  Athenians  not  only  passed 
a  vote  to  enable  him  to  return,  but  sent  a  trireme  to  fetch  him  to 
Peiraeus.  Great  was  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  on  his  arrival.  The 
archons,  the  priests,  and  the  entire  body  of  citizens,  came  down  to 
the  harbor  to  welcome  his  landing,  and  escorted  him  to  the  city. 
Full  of  empassioned  emotion,  Demosthenes  poured  forth  his  grati- 
tude for  having  been  allowed  to  see  such  a  day,  and  to  enjoy  a  tri- 
umph greater  even  than  that  which  had  been  conferred  on  Alkibiades 
on  returning  from  exile;  since  it  had  been  granted  spontaneously, 
and  not  extorted  by  force.  His  fine  could  not  be  remitted  consist- 
ently with  Athenian  custom;  but  the  people  passed  a  vote  granting 
to  him  fifty  talents  as  superintendent  of  the  periodical  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  Soter;  and  his  execution  of  this  duty  was  held  equivalent  to  a 
liquidation  of  the  fine. 

What  part  Demosthenes  took  in  the  plans  or  details  of  the  war, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know.  Vigorous  operations  were  now  car- 
ried on  under  the  military  command  of  Leosthenes.  The  confeder- 
acy against  Antipater  included  a  larger  assemblage  of  Hellenic  states 
than  that  which  had  resisted  Xerxes  in  480  B.C.  Nevertheless,  the  name 
of  Sparta  does  not  appear  in  the  list.  It  was  a  melancholy  drawback 
to  the  chances  of  Greece,  in  this  her  last  struggle  for  emancipation, 
that  the  force  of  Sparta  had  been  altogether  crushed  in  the  gallant 
but  ill-concerted  effort  of  Agis  against  Antipater  seven  years  before, 
and  had  not  since  recovered.  The  great  stronghold  of  Macedonian 
interest,  in  the  interior  of  Greece,  was  Bceotia.  Plataea,  Orchomenus 
and  other  ancient  enemies  of  Thebes,  having  received  from  Alexan- 
der the  domain  once  belonging  to  Thebes  herself,  were  well  awara 
that  this  arrangement  could  only  be  upheld  by  the  continued  pres- 
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sure  of  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Greece.  It  seems  probable  alsa 
that  there  were  Macedonian  garrisons  in  the  Kadmeia — in  Corinth — 
and  Megalopolis;  moreover  that  the  Arcadian  and  Achaean  cities  had 
been  macedonized  by  the  measures  taken  against  them  under  Alex- 
ander's orders  in  the  preceding  summer;  for  we  find  no  mention 
made  of  these  cities  in  the  coming  contest.  The  Athenians  equipped 
a  considerable  land-force  to  join  Leosthenes  at  Thermopylae;  a  citi- 
zen force  of  5,000  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  with  2,000  mercenaries 
besides.  But  the  resolute  oppositi6n  of  the  Boeotian  cities  hin- 
dered them  from  advancing  beyond  Mount  Kithaeron,  until  Leosthe- 
nes himself,  marching  from  Thermopylae  to  join  them  with  a  part  of 
his  army,  attacked  the  Boeotian  troops,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  opened  the  passage.  He  now  proceeded  with  the  full  Hellenic 
muster,  including  iEtolians  and  Athenians,  into  Thessaly  to  meet 
Antipater,  who  was  advancing  from  Macedonia  into  Greece  at  the 
head  of  the  force  immediately  at  his  disposal — 18,000  infantry  and, 
600  cavalry — and  with  a  fleet  of  110  ships  of  war  co-operating  on 
the  coast. 

Antipater  was  probably  not  prepared  for  this  rapid  and  imposing 
assemblage  of  the  combined  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  nor  for  the  en- 
ergetic movements  of  Leosthenes.  Still  less  was  he  prepared  for  the 
defection  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  who,  having  always  formed  an 
important  element  in  the  Macedonian  army,  now  lent  their  strength 
to  the  Greeks.  He  dispatched  urgent  messages  to  the  Macedonian 
commanders  in  Asia — Kraterus,  Leonnatus,  Philotas,  etc.,  soliciting 
reenforcements;  but  in  the  meantime  he  thought  it  expedient  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  Leosthenes.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  how- 
ever, he  was  completely  defeated ;  and  even  cut  off  from  the  possibil- 
ity of  retreating  into  Macedonia.  No  better  resource  was  left  to  him 
than  the  fortified  town  of  Lamia  (near  to  the  river  Spercheius,  be- 
yond the  southern  border  of  Thessaly),  where  he  calculated  on  hold- 
ing out  until  relief  came  from  Asia.  Leosthenes  immediately  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Lamia,  and  pressed  it  with  the  utmost  energy, 
making  several  attempts  to  storm  the  town.  But  its  fortifications 
were  strong  with  a  garrison  ample  and  efficient — so  that  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  Unfortunately  he  possessed  no  bat- 
tering train  or  engineers,  such  as  had  formed  so  powerful  an  element 
in  the  military  successes  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  therefore, 
found  himself  compelled  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to 
adopt  systematic  measures  for  intercepting  the  supply  of  provisions. 
In  this  he  had  every  chance  of  succeeding,  and  of  capturing  the  per- 
son of  Antipater.  Hellenic  prospects  looked  bright  and  encouraging; 
nothing  was  heard  in  Athens  and  the  other  cities  except  congratula- 
tions and  thanksgivings.  Phokion,  on  hearing  the  confident  lan- 
guage of  those  around  him,  remarked — "  The  stadium  (or  short 
course)  has  been  done  brilliantly;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  have 
strength  to  hold  out  for  the  long  course."     At  this  critical  moment^ 
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JLeosthenes,  in  inspecting  the  blockading  trenches,  was  wounded  on 
the  head  by  a  large  stone,  projected  from  one  of  the  catapults  on 
the  city  walls,  and  expired  in  two  days.  A  funeral  oration  in  his 
honor,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other  combatants  against  Antipater 
was  pronounced  at  Athens  by  Hyperides. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  general,  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  was 
a  hard  blow  struck  by  fortune  at  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom.  For 
the  last  generation,  Athens  had  produced  several  excellent  orators, 
and  one  who  combined  splendid  oratory  with  wise  and  patriotic 
counsels.  But  during  all  that  time,  none  of  her  citizens,  before 
Leosthenes,  had  displayed  military  genius  and  ardor  along  with  Pan- 
Hellenic  purposes.  His  death  appears  to  have  saved  Antipater  from 
defeat  and  captivity.  The  difficult  was  very  great,  of  keeping  to- 
gether a  miscellaneous  army  of  Greeks,  who,  after  the  battle,  easily 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  war  was  finished,  and  desired  to  go 
home — perhaps  under  promise  of  returning.  Even  during  the  life- 
time of  Leosthenes,  the  iEtolians,  the  most  powerful  contingent  of 
the  army,  had  obtained  leave  to  go  home,  from  some  domestic  urg- 
ency, real  or  pretended.  When  he  was  slain,  there  was  no  second  in 
command;  nor,  even  if  there  had  been,  could  the  personal  influence 
of  one  officer  be  transferred  to  another.  Reference  was  made  to 
Athens,  where,  after  some  debate,  Antiphilus  was  chosen  com- 
mander, after  the  proposition  to  name  Phokion  had  been  made  and 
rejected.  But  during  this  interval,  there  was  no  authority  to  direct 
military  operations,  or  even  to  keep  the  army  together.  Hence  the 
precious  moments  for  rendering  the  blockade  really  stringent,  were 
lost,  and  Antipater  was  enabled  to  maintain  himself  until  the  arrival 
of  Leonnatus  from  Asia  to  his  aid.  How  dangerous  the  position  of 
Antipater  was,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  he  solicited  peace, 
but  was  required  by  the  besiegers  to  surrender  at  discretion — with 
which  condition  he  refused  to  comply. 

Antiphilus  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and  competent  officer. 
But  before  he  could  reduce  Lamia,  Leonnatus  with  a  Macedonian 
army  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Asia,  and  arrived  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  Thessaly.  So  many  of  the  Grecian  contingents  had  left  the 
camp,  that  Antiphilus  was  not  strong  enough  at  once  to  continue  the 
blockade  and  to  combat  the  relieving  army.  Accordingly,  he  raised 
the  blockade,  and  moved  off  by  rapid  marches  to  attack  Leonnatus 
apart  from  Antipater.  He  accomplished  this  operation  with  vigor 
and  success.  Through  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  Thessalian  cav- 
alry under  Menon,  he  gained  an  important  advantage  in  a  cavalry 
battle  over  Leonnatus,  who  was  himself  slain  ;  and  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  having  its  flanks  and  rear  thus  exposed,  retired  from  the 
plain  to  more  difficult  ground,  leaving  the  Greeks  masters  of  the 
field  with  the  dead  bodies.  On  the  very  next  day,  Antipater  came 
up,  bringing  the  troops  from  Lamia,  and  took  command  of  the  de- 
feated army.     He  did  not  however  think  it  expedient  to  renew  the 
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combat,  but  withdrew  his  army  from  Thessaly  Into  Macedonia,  keep- 
ing in  his  march  the  high  ground,  out  of  the  reach  of  cavalry. 

During  the  same  time  generally  as  these  operations  in  Thessaly,  it 
appears  that  war  was  carried  on  actively  by  sea.  We  hear  of  a  de- 
scent by  Mikion  with  a  Macedonian  fleet  at  Rhamnus  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  repulsed  by  Phokion  ;  also  of  a  Macedonian  fleet,  of 
240  sail,  under  Kleitus,  engaging  in  two  battles  with  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Eetion,  near  the  islands  called  Echinades,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Achelous,  on  the  western  iEtolian  coast.  The  Athenians  were 
defeated  in  both  actions,  and  great  efforts  were  made  at  Athens  to 
build  new  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  losses  sustained. 
Our  information  is  not  sufficient  to  reveal  the  purposes  or  details  of 
these  proceedings.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  Macedonian  fleet 
were  attacking  iEtolia  through  (Eniadse,  the  citizens  of  which  town 
had  recently  been  expelled  by  the  ^Etolians;  and  perhaps  this  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  the  iEtolian  contingent  was  withdrawn 
from  Thessaly. 

In  spite  of  such  untoward  events  at  sea,  the  cause  of  Pan-Hellenic 
liberty  seemed  on  the  whole  prosperous.  Though  the  capital  oppor- 
tunity had  been  missed,  of  taking  Antipater  captive  in  Lamia,  still 
he  had  been  expelled  from  Greece,  and  was  unable,  by  means  of  his 
own  forces  in  Macedonia,  to  regain  his  footing.  The  Grecian  con- 
tingents had  behaved  with  bravery  and  unanimity  in  prosecution  of 
the  common  purpose;  and  what  had  been  already  achieved  was  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  the  rising,  as  a  fair  risk,  promising  reasonable 
hopes  of  success.  Nevertheless  Greek  citizens  were  not  like  trained 
Macedonian  soldiers.  After  a  term  of  service  not  much  prolonged, 
they  wanted  to  go  back  to  their  families  and  properties,  hardly  less 
after  a  victory  than  after  a  defeat.  Hence  the  army  of  Antiphilus 
in  Thessaly  became  much  thinned,  though  still  remaining  large 
enough  to  keep  back  the  Macedonian  forces  of  Antipater,  even  aug- 
mented as  they  had  been  by  Leonnatus — and  to  compel  him  to  await 
the  still  more  powerful  re-enforcement  destined  to  follow  under  Kra- 
terus. 

In  explaining  the  relations  between  these  three  Macedonian  com- 
manders— Antipater,  Leonnatus,  and  Kraterus — it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  June  323  B.C.,  the  period  of  Alexander's  death,  and  to  re- 
view the  condition  into  which  his  vast  and  mighty  empire  had  fallen. 
I  shall  do  this  briefly,  and  only  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  last  struggles 
and  final  subjugation  of  the  Grecian  world. 

On  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexander,  the  camp  at  Babylon  with 
its  large  force  became  a  scene  of  discord.  He  left  no  offspring,  ex- 
cept a  child  named  Herakles,  by  his  mistress  Barsine.  Roxana,  one 
of  his  wives,  was  indeed  pregnant;  and  amid  the  uncertainties  of  the 
moment,  the  first  disposition  of  many  was  to  await  the  birth  of  her 
child.  She  herself,  anxious  to  shut  out  rivalry,  caused  Statira,  the 
queen  whom  Alexander  had  last  married,  to  be  entrapped  and  assas- 
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sinated  along  with  her  sister.  There  was  however  at  Babylon  a 
brother  of  Alexander,  named  Aridaeus  (son  of  Philip  by  a  Thessalian 
mistress),  already  of  full  age  though  feeble  in  intelligence,  toward 
whom  a  still  larger  party  leaned.  In  Macedonia,  there  were  Olym- 
pias,  Alexander's  mother — Kleopatra,  hie  sister,  widow  of  the  Epi- 
rotic  Alexander — and  Kynane,  another  sister,  widow  of  Amyntas 
(cousin  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  put  to  death  by  him);  all  of  them 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  their  relationship  to  the  deceased  com 
que ror,  in  the  scramble  now  open  for  power. 

After  a  violent  dispute  between  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry  at 
Babylon,  Aridaeus  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  name  of  Philip 
Aridaeus.  Perdikkas  was  named  as  his  guardian  and  chief  minister; 
among  the  other  chief  officers,  the  various  satrapies  and  fractions  of 
the  empire  were  distributed.  Egypt  and  Libya  were  assigned  to 
Ptolemy;  Syria  to  Laomedon ;  Kilikia  to  Philotas;  Pamphylia,  Lykia, 
and  the  greater  Phrygia,  to  Antigonus;  Karia,  to  Asander;  Lydia,  to 
Menander;  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  to  Leonnatus;  Kappadokia 
and  Paphlagonia,  to  the  Kardian  Eumenes;  Media,  to  Pithon.  The 
eastern  satrapies  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  holders. 

In  Europe,  the  distributors  gave  Thrace  with  the  Chersonese  to 
Lysimachus;  the  countries  west  of  Thrace,  including  (along  with 
Illyrians,  Triballi,  Agrianes,  and  Epirots)  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to 
Antipater  and  Kraterus.  We  thus  find  the  Grecian  cities  handed 
over  to  new  masters,  as  fragments  of  the  vast  intestate  estate  left  by 
Alexander.  The  empty  form  of  convening  and  consulting  a  synod 
of  deputies  at  Corinth,  was  no  longer  thought  necessary. 

All  the  above-named  officers  were  considered  as  local  lieutenants, 
administering  portions  of  an  empire  one  and  indivisible  under 
Aridaeus.  The  principal  officers  who  enjoyed  central  authority, 
bearing  on  the  entire  empire,  were,  Perdikkas,  chiliarch  of  the 
horse  (the  post  occupied  by  Hephaestion  until  his  death),  a  sort  of 
vizir,  and  Seleukus,  commander  of  the  Horse  Guards.  No  one  at 
this  moment  talked  of  dividing  the  empire.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  Perdikkas,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  Aridaeus,  had  deter- 
mined to  leave  to  him  nothing  more  than  the  imperial  name,  and 
to  engross  for  himself  the  real  authority.  Still,  however,  in  his  dis- 
putes with  the  other  chiefs,  he  represented  the  imperial  family,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  empire,  contending  against  severalty  and  local 
independence.  In  this  task  (besides  his  brother  Alketas),  his  ablest 
and  most  effective  auxiliary  was  Eumenes  of  Kardia,  secretary  of 
Alexander  for  several  years  until  his  death.  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  proceedings  of  Perdikkas  to  wrest  Kappadokia  from  the 
local  chief  Ariarathes  (who  had  contrived  to  hold  it  all  through 
the  reign  of  Alexander),  and  to  transfer  it  to  Eumenes,  to  whom  it 
had  been  allotted  in  the  general  scheme  of  division. 

At  the  moment  of  Alexander's  death,  Kraterus  was  in  Kilikia, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  veteran  Macedonian  soldiers.     He  had 
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been  directed  to  conduct  them  home  into  Macedonia,  with  orders 
to  remain  there  himself  in  place  of  Antipater,  who  was  to  come 
over  to  Asia  with  fresh  re-enforcements.  Kraterus  had  with  him  a 
paper  of  written  instructions  from  Alexander,  embodying  projects  on 
the  most  gigantic  scale;  for  western  conquest — transportation  of 
inhabitants  by  wholesale  from  Europe  into  Asia  and  Asia  into  Europe 
— erection  of  magnificent  religious  edifices  in  various  parts  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  etc.  This  list  was  submitten  by  Perdikkas  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  around  him,  who  dismissed  the  projects  as  too 
vast  for  any  one  but  Alexander  to  think  of.  Kraterus  and  Anti- 
pater had  each  a  concurrent  claim  to  Greece  and  Macedonia,  and 
the  distributors  of  the  empire  had  allotted  these  countries  to  them 
jointly,  not  venturing  to  exclude  either.  Amid  the  conflicting  pre- 
tensions of  these  great  Macedonian  officers,  Leonnatus  also  cherished 
hopes  of  the  same  prize.  He  was  satrap  of  the  Asiatic  territory 
bordering  upon  the  Hellespont,  and  had  received  propositions  from 
Kleopatra,  at  Pella,  inviting  him  to  marry  her  and  assume  the  gov- 
ernment of  Macedonia.  About  the  same  time,  urgent  messages  were 
also  sent  to  him  (through  Hekataeus  despot  of  Kardia)  from  Anti- 
pater, immediately  after  the  defeat  preceding  the  siege  of  Lamia, 
entreating  his  co-operation  against  the  Greeks.  Leonnatus  accord- 
ingly came,  intending  to  assist  Antipater  against  the  Greeks,  but  also 
to  dispossess  him  of  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  marry  Kleo- 
patra. This  scheme  remained  unexecuted,  because  (as  has  been 
already  related)  Leonnatus  was  slain  in  his  first  encounter  with  the 
Greeks.  To  them,  his  death  was  a  grave  misfortune;  to  Antipater, 
it  was  an  advantage  which  more  than  countervailed  the  defeat,  since  it 
relieved  him  from  a  dangerous  rival. 

It  was  not  till  the  ensuing  summer  that  Kraterus  found  leisure  to 
conduct  his  army  into  Macedonia.  By  this  junction,  Antipater,  to 
whom  he  ceded  the  command,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army — 40,000  heavy  infantry,  5,000  cavalry,  and  3,000  archers  and 
slingers.  He  again  marched  into  Thessaly  against  the  Greeks  under 
Antiphilus;  and  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  on  the  Thessalian 
plains  near  Krannon.  The  Grecian  army  consisted  of  25,000  infantry 
and  3,500  cavalry — the  latter,  Thessalians  under  Menon,  of  admirable 
efficiency.  The  soldiers  in  general  were  brave,  but  insubordinate; 
while  the  contingents  of  many  cities  had  gone  home  without 
returning,  in  spite  of  urgent  remonstrances  from  the  commander. 
Hoping  to  be  rejoined  by  these  absentees,  Antiphilus  and  Menon  tried 
at  first  to  defer  fighting;  but  Antipater  forced  them  to  a  battle. 
Though  Menon  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry  defeated  and  dispersed 
the  Macedonian  cavalry,  the  Grecian  infantry  were  unable  to  resist 
the  superior  number  of  Antipater's  infantry  and  the  heavy  pressure 
of  the  phalanx.  They  were  beaten  back  and  gave  way,  yet  retiring 
in  tolerable  order,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  being  incompetent  for 
pursuit,  to  some  difficult  neighboring  ground,  where  they  were  goon 
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joined  by  their  victorious  cavalry.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  is  said  to 
have  been  500  men;  that  of  the  Macedonians,  120. 

The  defeat  of  Krannon  (August  322  b.c.)  was  no  way  decisive  or 
ruinous,  nor  would  it  probably  have  crushed  the  spirit  of  Leosthenes, 
had  he  been  alive  and  in  command.  The  coming  up  of  the  absentee 
contingents  might  still  have  enabled  the  Greeks  to  make  head.  But 
Antiphilus  and  Menon,  after  holding  council,  declined  to  await  and 
accelerate  that  junction.  They  thought  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  with  Antipater;  who 
however  returned  for  answer,  that  he  would  not  recognize  or  treat 
with  any  Grecian  confederacy,  and  that  he  would  receive  no  propo- 
sitions except  from  each  city  severally.  Upon  this  the  Grecian 
commanders  at  once  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  to  invoke 
re-enforcements  from  their  countrymen.  But  their  own  manifesta- 
tion of  timidity  had  destroyed  the  chance  that  remained  of  such 
re-enforcements  arriving.  While  Antipater  commenced  a  vigorous 
and  successful  course  of  action  against  the  Thessalian  cities  sepa- 
rately, the  Greeks  became  more  and  more  dispirited  and  alarmed. 
City  after  city  sent  its  envoys  to  entreat  peace  from  Antipater,  who 
granted  lenient  terms  to  each,  reserving  only  the  Athenians  and 
JEtolians.  In  a  few  days,  the  combined  Grecian  army  was  dispersed ; 
Antiphilus  with  the  Athenians  returned  into  Attica;  Antipater  fol- 
lowed them  southward  as  far  as  Bceotia,  taking  up  his  quarters  at 
the  Macedonian  post  on  the  Kadmeia,  once  the  Hellenic  Thebes — 
within  two  days'  march  of  Athens. 

Against  the  overwhelming  force  thus  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  the 
Athenians  had  no  means  of  defense.  The  principal  anti-Macedonian 
orators,  especially  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  retired  from  the  city 
at  once,  seeking  sanctuary  in  the  temples  of  Kalauria  and  iEgina. 
Phokion  and  Demades,  as  the  envoys  most  acceptable  to  Antipater, 
were  sent  to  Kadmeia  as  bearers  of  the  submission  of  the  city,  and 
petitioners  for  lenient  terms.  Demades  is  said  to  have  been  at  this 
time  disfranchised  and  disqualified  from  public  speaking — having 
been  indicted  and  found  guilty  thrice  (some  say  seven  times)  under 
the  Graphe  Paranomon ;  but  the  Athenians  passed  a  special  vote  of 
relief,  to  enable  him  to  resume  his  functions  of  citizen.  Neither 
Phokion  nor  Demades,  however,  could  prevail  upon  Antipater  to 
acquiesce  in  anything  short  of  the  surrender  of  Athens  at  discretion ; 
the  same  terms  as  Leosthenes  had  required  from  Antipater  himself  at 
Lamia.  Kraterus  was  even  bent  upon  marching  forward  into  Attica, 
to  dictate  terms  under  the  walls  of  Athens;  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  Phokion  obtained  the  abandonment  of  this  intention ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Athens  with  the  answer.  The  people 
having  no  choice  except  to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Anti- 
pater, Phokion  and  Demades  came  back  to  Thebes  to  learn  his  deter- 
mination. This  time,  they  were  accompanied  by  the  philosopher 
Xenokrates — the   successor  of  Plato  and  Speusippus,  as  presiding 
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teacher  in  the  school  of  the  Academy.  Though  not  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  Xenokrates  had  long  resided  there;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
his  dignified  character  and  intellectual  eminence  might  be  efficacious 
in  mitigating  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  Aristotle  had  quitted 
Athens  for  Chalkis  before  this  time;  otherwise  he,  the  personal 
friend  of  Antipater,  would  have  been  probably  selected  for  this 
painful  mission.  In  point  of  fact,  Xenokrates  did  no  good,  being 
harshly  received,  and  almost  put  to  silence  by  Antipater.  One 
reason  of  this  may  be,  that  he  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  the 
rival  of  Aristotle;  and  it  must  be  added,  to  his  honor,  that  he 
maintained  a  higher  and  more  independent  tone  than  either  of  the 
other  envoys. 

According  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Antipater,  the  Athenians  were 
required  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  w7hole  cost  of  the  war:  to  sur- 
render Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  seemingly  at  least  two  other 
anti-Macedonian  orators;  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Mu- 
nychia ;  to  abandon  their  democratical  constitution,  and  disfranchise 
all  their  poorer  citizens.  Most  of  these  poor  men  were  to  be  trans- 
ported from  their  homes,  and  to  receive  new  lands  on  a  foreign 
shore.  The  Athenian  colonists  in  Samos  were  to  be  dispossessed, 
and  the  island  retransferred  to  the  Samian  exiles  and  natives. 

It  is  said  that  Phokion  and  Demades  heard  these  terms  with  satis' 
faction,  as  lenient  and  reasonable.  Xenokrates  entered  against  them 
the  strongest  protest  which  the  occasion  admitted,  when  he  said — 
"If  Antipater  looks  upon  us  as  slaves,  the  terms  are  moderate;  if  as 
freemen,  they  are  severe."  To  Phokion's  entreaty,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  garrison  might  be  dispensed  with,  Antipater  replied  in 
the  negative,  intimating  that  the  garrison  would  be  not  less  service- 
able to  Phokion  himself  than  to  the  Macedonians;  while  Kallimedon 
also,  an  Athenian  exile  there  present,  repelled  the  proposition  with 
scorn.  Respecting  the  island  of  Samos,  Antipater  was  prevailed 
upon  to  allow  a  special  reference  to  the  imperial  authority. 

If  Phokion  thought  these  terms  lenient,  we  must  imagine  that  he 
expected  a  sentence  of  destruction  against  Athens,  such  as  Alexan- 
der had  pronounced  and  executed  against  Thebes.  Under  no  other 
comparison  can  they  appear  lenient.  Out  of  21,000  qualified  citi- 
zens of  Athens,  all  those  who  did  not  possess  property  to  the  amount 
of  2,000  drachmas  were  condemned  to  disfranchisement  and  deporta- 
tion. The  number  below  this  prescribed  qualification,  who  came 
under  the  penalty,  was  12,000,  or  three-fifths  of  the  whole.  They 
were  set  aside  as  turbulent,  noisy  democrats;  the  9,000  richest  citi- 
zens, the  "party  of  order,"  were  left  in  exclusive  possession,  not 
only  of  the  citizenship,  but  of  the  city.  The  condemned  12,000 
were  deported  out  of  Attica,  some  to  Thrace,  some  to  the  Illyrian  or 
Italian  coast,  some  to  Libya  or  the  Kyrenaic  territory.  Besides  the 
multitude  banished  simply  on  the  score  of  comparative  poverty,  the 
marked  anti-Macedonian  politicians  were  banished  also,  including 
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Agnonides,  the  friend  of  Demosthenes,  and  one  of  his  earnest  advo- 
cates when  accused  respecting  the  Harpalian  treasures.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Phokion,  Antipater  consented  to  render  the  deportation 
less  sweeping  than  he  had  originally  intended,  so  far  as  to  permit 
some  exiles,  Agnonides  among  the  rest,  to  remain  within  the  limits 
of  Peloponnesus.  We  shall  see  him  presently  contemplating  a  still 
more  wholesale  deportation  of  the  iEtolian  people^. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  this  important  revolution,  not 
only  cutting  down  Athens  to  less  than  one  half  of  her  citizen  popu- 
lation, but  involving  a  deportation  fraught  with  individual  hardship 
and  suffering,  is  communicated  to  us  only  in  two  or  three  sentences 
of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  without  any  details  from  contemporary 
observers.  It  is  called  by  Diodorus  a  return  to  the  Solonian  consti- 
tution; but  the  comparison  disgraces  the  name  of  that  admirable 
lawgiver,  whose  changes,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  prodigiously  liberal 
and  enfranchising,  compared  with  what  he  found  established.  The 
deportation  ordained  by  Antipater  must  indeed  have  brought  upon 
the  poor  citizens  of  Athens  a  state  of  suffering  in  foreign  lands  anala- 
gous  to  that  which  Solon  describes  as  having  preceded  his  Seisach- 
theia,  or  measure  for  the  relief  of  debtors.  What  rules  the  9,000 
remaining  citizens  adopted  for  their  new  constitution,  we  do  not 
know.  Whatever  they  did,  must  now  have  been  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonian  garrison,  which  entered  Mu- 
nychia,  under  the  command  of  Menyllus,  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  month  Boedromion  (September),  rather  more  than  a  month  after 
the  battle  of  Krannon.  The  day  of  its  entry  presented  a  sorrowful 
contrast.  It  was  the  day  on  which,  during  the  annual  ceremony  of 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusinian  Demeter,  the  multitudinous  festal  proces- 
sion of  citizens  escorted  the  God  Iacchus  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 

One  the  earliest  measures  of  the  9,000  was  to  condemn  to  death, 
at  the  motion  of  Demades,  the  distinguished  anti- Macedonian  orators 
who  had  already  fled — Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Aristonikus,  and 
Himeraeus,  brother  of  the  citizen  afterward  celebrated  as  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean.  The  three  last  having  taken  refuge  in  iEgina,  and 
Demosthenes  in  Kalauria,  all  of  them  were  out  of  the  reach  of  an, 
Athenian  sentence,  but  not  bevond-  that  of  the  Macedonian  sword. 
At  this  miserable  season,  Greece  was  full  of  similar  exiles,  the  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders  out  of  all  the  cities  which  had  taken  part  in  the 
Lamian  war.  The  officers  of  Antipater,  called  in  the  language  of 
the  time  the  Exile-Hunters,  were  everywhere  on  the  lookout  to 
seize  these  proscribed  men;  many  of  the  orators,  from  other  cities 
as  well  as  from  Athens,  were  slain;  and  there  was  no  refuge  except 
the  mountains  of  iEtolia  for  any  of  them.  One  of  these  officers,  a 
Thurian  named  Archias,  who  had  once  been  a  tragic  actor,  passed 
over  with  a  company  of  Thracian  soldiers  to  iEgina,  where  he  seized 
the  three  Athenian  orators — Hyperides,  Aristonikus,  and  Hirnerams 
—dragging  them  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  iEakeion  or  chapel  of 
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iEakus.  They  were  all  sent  as  prisoners  to  Antipater,  who  had  by 
this  time  marched  forward  with  his  army  to  Corinth  and  Kleona?  in 
Peloponnesus.  All  were  there  put  to  death,  by  his  order.  It  is 
even  said,  and  on  respectable  authority,  that  the  tongue  of  Hyperides 
was  cut  out  before  he  was  slain;  according  to  another  statement,  he 
himself  bit  it  out — being  put  to  the  torture,  and  resolving  to  make 
revelation  of  secrets  impossible.  Respecting  the  details  of  his  death, 
there  were  several  different  stories. 

Having  conducted  these  prisoners  to/ Antipater,  Archias  proceeded 
with  his  Thracians  to  Kalauria  in  search  of  Demosthenes.  The  tem- 
pi Poseidon  there  situated,  in  which  the  orator  had  taken  sanctuary, 
was  held  in  such  high  veneration  that  Archias,  hesitating  to  drag  him 
out  by  force,  tried  to  persuade  him  to  come  forth  voluntarily,  under 
promise  that  he  should  suffer  no  harm.  But  Demosthenes,  well 
aware  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  swallowed  poison  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  when  the  dose  was  beginning  to  take  effect,  came  out  of  the 
sacred  ground,  expiring  immediately  after  he  had  passed  the  bound- 
ary. The  accompanying  circumstances  were  recounted  in  several 
different  ways.  Eratosthenes  (to  whose  authority  I  lean)  affirmed 
that  Demosthenes  carried  the  poison  in  a  ring  round  his  arm ;  others 
said  that  it  was  suspended  in  a  linen  bag  round  his  neck ;  according  to  a 
third  story,  it  was  contained  in  a  writing-quill,  which  he  was  seen 
to  bite  and  suck,  while  composing  a  last  letter  to  Antipater.  Amid 
these  contradictory  details,  we  can  only  affirm  as  certain,  that  the 
poison  which  he  had  provided  beforehand  preserved  him  from  the 
sword  of  Antipater,  and  perhaps  from  having  his  tongue  cut  out. 
The  most  remarkable  assertion  was  that  of  Demochares,  nephew  of 
Demosthenes,  made  in  his  harangues  at  Athens  a  few  years  after- 
ward. Demochares  asserted  that  his  uncle  had  not  taken  poison, 
but  had  been  softly  withdrawn  from  the  world  by  a  special  provi- 
dence of  the  gods,  just  at  the  moment  essential  to  rescue  him  from 
the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians,  It  is  not  less  to  be  noted,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  vein  of  sentiment  afterward  prevalent,  that  Archias 
the  Exile-Hunter  was  affirmed  to  have  perished  in  the  utmost  dis- 
honor and  wretchedness. 

The  violent  deaths  of  these  illustrious  orators,  the  disfranchise- 
ment and  deportation  of  the  Athenian  Demos,  the  suppression  of  the 
public  Dikasteries,  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  a  Macedonian  garri- 
son, and  of  Greece  generally  by  Macedonian  Exile  Hunters — are 
events  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  calamitous  tragedy,  and  mark- 
ing the  extinction  of  the  autonomous  Hellenic  world. 

Of  Hyperides  as  a  citizen  we  know  only  the  general  fact,  that  he 
maintained  from  first  to  last,  and  with  oratorical  ability  inferior  only 
to  Demosthenes,  a  strenuous  opposition  to  Macedonian  dominion 
over  Greece;  though  his  persecution  of  Demosthenes  respecting  the 
Harpalian  treasure  appears  (as  far  as  it  comes  before  us)  discredit- 
able. 
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Of  Demosthenes,  we  know  more— enough  to  form  a  judgment  of 
him  both  as  citizen  and  statesman.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  we  have  before  us  his  first  Philippic 
delivered  thirty  years  before  (352-351  b,c.).  We  are  thus  sure,  that 
even  at  that  early  day,  he  took  a  sagacious  and  provident  measure  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  Grecian  liberty  from  the  energy  and 
encroachments  of  Philip.  He  impressed  upon  his  countrymen  this 
coming  danger,  at  a  time  when  the  older  and  more  influential  politi- 
cians either  could  not  or  would  not  see  it;  he  called  aloud  upon  his 
fellow-citizens  for  personal  service  and  pecuniary  contributions,  en- 
forcing the  call  by  all  the  artifices  of  consummate  oratory,  when  such 
distasteful  propositions  only  entailed  unpopularity  upon  himself. 
At  the  period  when  Demosthenes  first  addressed  these  earnest  appeals 
to  his  countrymen,  long  before  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  the  power  of 
Philip,  though  formidable,  might  have  been  kept  perfectly  well  with- 
in the  limits  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace;  and  would  probably  have 
been  so  kept,  had  Demosthenes  possessed  in  351  B.C.  as  much  pub- 
lic influence  as  he  had  acquired  ten  years  afterward,  in  341  B.C. 

Throughout  the  whole  career  of  Demosthenes  as  a  public  adviser, 
down  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  we  trace  the  same  combination  of 
earnest  patriotism  with  wise  and  long-sighted  policy.  During  the  three 
years'  war  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Chreroneia,  the  Athenians 
in  the  main  followed  his  counsel;  and  disastrous  as  were  the  ultimate 
military  results  of  that  war,  for  which  Demosthenes  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible— its  earlier  periods  were  creditable  and  successful,  its  gen- 
eral scheme  was  the  bast  that  the  case  admitted,  and  its  diplomatic 
management  universally  triumphant.  But  what  invests  the  purposes 
and  policy  of  Demosthenes  with  peculiar  grandeur,  is,  that  they  were 
not  simply  Athenian,  but  in  an  eminent  degree  Pan-Hellenic  also.  It 
was  not  Athens  alone  that  he  sought  to  defend  against  Philip,  but  the 
whole  Hellenic  world.  In  this  he  towers  above  the  greatest  of  his 
predecessors  for  half  a  century  before  his  birth — Perikles,  Archida 
mus,  Agesilaus,  Epaminondas;  whose  policy  was  Athenian,  Spartan, 
Theban,  rather  than  Hellenic.  He  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the 
inrasiou  of  Xerxes  and  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  it, 
when  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the  Athenians  against  Persia 
were  consecrated  by  complete  identity  of  interest  with  collective 
Greece.  The  sentiments  to  which  Demosthenes  appeals  throughout 
his  numerous  orations,  are  those  of  the  noblest  and  largest  patriot- 
ism; trying  to  inflame  the  ancient  Grecian  sentiment,  of  an  autono- 
mous Hellenic  world,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  dignified 
and  desirable  existence — but  inculcating  at  the  same  time  that  these 
blessings  could  only  be  preserved  by  toil,  self-sacrifice,  devotion  of 
fortune,  and  willingness  to  brave  hard  and  steady  personal  service. 
From  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  in  335  B.C.,  to  the 
Lamian  war  after  his  death,  the  policy  of  Athens  neither  was  nor 
could  be  conducted  by  Demosthenes.     But  condemned  as  he  was  to 
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comparative  inefficacy,  lie  yet  rendered  material  service  to  Athens, 
in  the  Harpalian  affair  of  324  b.  c.  If,  instead  of  opposing  the  alli- 
ance of  the  city  with  Harpalus,  he  had  supported  it  as  warmly  as 
Hyperides — the  exaggerated  promises  of  the  exile  might  probahly 
have  prevailed,  and  war  would  have  been  declared  against  Alexan- 
der. In  respect  to  the  charge  of  having  been  corrupted  by  Harpalus 
I  have  already  shown  reasons  for  believing  him  innocent.  The  Lam- 
ian  war,  the  closing  scene  of  his  activity,  was  not  of  his  original  sug- 
gestion, since  he  was  in  exile  at  its  commencement.  But  he  threw 
himself  into  it  with  unreserved  ardor,  and  was  greatly  instrumental 
in  procuring  the  large  number  of  adhesions  which  it  obtained  from  so 
many  Grecian  states.  In  spite  of  its  disastrous  result,  it  was,  like  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  a  glorious  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Grecian  lib- 
erty, undertaken  under  circumstances  which  promised  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  There  was  no  excessive  rashness  in  calculating  on  dis- 
tractions in  the  empire  left  by  Alexander — on  mutual  hostility 
among  the  principal  officers — and  on  the  probability  of  having  only 
to  make  head  against  Antipater  and  Macedonia,  with  little  or  no  re- 
enforcement  from  Asia.  Disastrous  as  the  enterprise  ultimately 
proved,  yet  the  risk  was  one  fairly  worth  incurring,  with  so  noble  an 
object  at  stake;  and  could  the  war  have  been  protracted  another  year 
its  termination  would  probably  have  been  very  different.  We  shall 
see  this  presently  when  we  come  to  follow  Asiatic  events.  After  a 
catastrophe  so  ruinous,  extinguishing  free  speech  in  Greece,  and  dis- 
persing the  Athenian  Demos  to  distant  lands,  Demosthenes  himself 
could  hardly  have  desired,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  to  prolong  his  ex- 
istence as  a  fugitive  beyond  the  sea. 

Of  the  speeches  which  he  composed  for  private  litigants,  occasion- 
ally also  for  himself,  before  the  Dikastery — and  of  the  numerous 
stimulating  and  admonitory  harangues,  on  the  public  affairs  of  the 
moment,  which  he  had  addressed  to  his  assembled  countrymen,  a 
few  remain  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  These  harangues  serve 
to  us,  not  only  as  evidence  of  his  unrivalled  excellence  as  an  orator, 
but  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate the  last  phase  of  free  Grecian  life,  as  enacting  and  working  re- 
ality. 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

PROM  THE  LAMIAN   WAR   TO    THE    CLOSE   OF   THE    HISTORY   OP   FREE 
HELLAS  AND  HELLENISM. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes,  with  its  tragical  circumstances  re- 
counted in  my  last  chapter,  is  on  the  whole  less  melancholy  than  the 
prolonged  life  of  Phokion,  as  agent  of  Macedonian  supremacy  .in  ft 
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city  half  depopulated,  where  he  had  been  born  a  free  citizen,  and 
which  he  had  so  long  helped  to  administer  as  a  free  community.  The 
dishonor  of  Phokion's  position  must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  dis- 
tress in  Athens,  arising  both  out  of  the  violent  deportation  of  one- 
half  of  its  free  citizens,  and  out  of  the  compulsory  return  of  the 
Athenian  settlers  from  Samos;  which  island  was  now  taken  from 
Athens,  after  she  had  occupied  it  forty -three  years,  and  restored  to 
the  Samian  people  and  to  their  recalled  exiles,  by  a  rescript  of  Per- 
dikkas  in  the  name  of  Aridaeus.  Occupying  this  obnoxious  eleva- 
tion Phokion  exercised  authority  with  his  usual  probity  and  mildness. 
Exerting  himself  to  guard  the  citizens  from  being  annoyed  by  disor- 
ders on  the  part  of  the  garrison  of  Munychia,  he  kept  up  friendly 
intercourse  with  its  commander  Menyllus,  though  refusing  all  pres- 
ents both  from  him  and  from  Antipater.  He  was  anxious  to  bestow 
the  gift  of  citizenship  upon  the  philosopher  Xenokrates,  who  was 
only  a  metic,  or  resident  non-freeman;  but  Xenokrates  declined  the 
offer,  remarking,  that  he  would  accept  no  place  in  a  constitution 
against  which  he  had  protested  as  envoy.  This  mark  of  courageous 
independence,  not  a  little  remarkable  while  the  Macedonians  were 
masters  of  the  city,  was  a  tacit  reproach  to  the  pliant  submission  of 
Phokion. 

Throughout  Peloponnesus,  Antipater  purged  and  remodeled  the 
cities,  Argos,  Megalopolis,  and  others,  as  he  had  done  at  Athens;  in- 
stalling in  each  an  oligarchy  of  his  own  partisans — sometimes  with 
a  Macedonian  garrison — and  putting  to  death,  deporting,  or  expelling 
hostile,  or  intractable,  or  democratical  citizens.  Having  completed 
the  subjugation  of  Peloponnesus,  he  passed  across  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  to  attack  the  ^Etolians,  now  the  outy  Greeks  remaining  unsub- 
dued. It  was  the  purpose  of  Antipater,  not  merely  to  conquer  this 
warlike  and  rude  people,  but  to  transport  them  in  mass  across  into 
Asia,  and  march  them  up  to  the  interior  deserts  of  the  empire.  His 
army  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  on  even  ground,  so  that  all  the 
more  accessible  towns  and  villages  fell  into  his  hands.  But  the  iEto- 
lians  defended  themselves  bravely,  withdrew  their  families  into  the 
high  towns  and  mountain  tops  of  their  very  rugged  country,  and 
caused  serious  loss  to  the  Macedonian  invaders.  Nevertheless,  Kra- 
terus,  who  had  carried  on  war  of  the  same  kind  with  Alexander  in 
Sogdiana,  manifested  so  much  skill  in  seizing  the  points  of  commu- 
nication, that  he  intercepted  all  their  supplies  and  reduced  them  t(? 
extreme  distress,  amid  the  winter  which  had  now  supervened. 
The  iEtolians,  in  spite  of  bravery  and  endurance,  must  soon  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  from  cold  and  hunger,  had  not  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  Antigonus  from  Asia  communicated  such  news 
to  Antipater  and  Kraterus  as  induced  them  to  prepare  for  marching 
back  to  Macedonia,  with  a  view  to  the  crossing  of  the  Hellespont 
and  operating  in  Asia.  They  concluded  a  pacification  with  tho 
iEtolians— postponing  till  a  future  period  their  design  of  deport- 
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ing  that  people — and  withdrew  into  Macedonia;  where  Antipater 
cemented  his  alliance  with  Kraterus  by  giving  to  him  his  daughter 
Phila  in  marriage. 

Another  daughter  of  Antipater,  named  Niksea,  had  been  sent  over 
to  Asia  not  long  before,  to  become  the  wife  of  Perdikkas.  That 
general,  acting  as  guardian  or  prime  minister  to  the  kings  of  Alex- 
ander's family  (who  are  now  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  since 
Roxana  had  given  birth  to  a  posthuinous  son  called  Alexander,  and 
made  king  jointly  with  Philip  Aridosus),  had  at  first  sought  close 
combination  with  Antipater,  demanding  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
But  new  views  were  presently  opened  to  him  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
princesses  at  Pella — Olympias,  with  her  daughter  Kleopatra,  the 
widow  of  the  Molossian  Alexander — who  had  always  been  at  variance 
with  Antipater,  even  throughout  the  life  of  Alexander — and  Kynane 
(daughter  of  Philip  by  an  Illyrian  mother,  and  widow  of  Amyntas, 
first  cousin  of  Alexander,  but  slain  by  Alexander's  order)  with  her 
daughter  Eurydike.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Kleopatra 
had  offered  herself  in  marriage  to  Leonnatus,  inviting  him  to  come 
over  and  occupy  the  throne  of  Macedonia:  he  had  obeyed  the  call, 
but  had  been  slain  in  his  first  battle  against  the  Greeks,  thus  relieving 
Antipater  from  a  dangerous  rival.  The  first  project  of  Olympias  being 
thus  frustrated,  she  had  sent  to  Perdikkas  proposing  to  him  a  mar- 
riage with  Kleopatra.  Perdikkas  had  already  pledged  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  Antipater;  nevertheless  he  now  debated  whether  his  ambi- 
tion would  not  be  better  served  by  breaking  his  pledge,  and  accept- 
ing the  new  proposition.  To  this  step  he  was  advised  by  Eumenes, 
his  ablest  friend  and  coadjutor,  steadily  attached  to  the  interest  of 
the  regal  family,  and  withal  personally  hated  by  Antipater.  But 
Alketas,  brother  of  Perdikkas,  represented  that  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  provoke  openly  and  immediately  the  wrath  of  Antipater. 
Accordingly  Perdikkas  resolved  to  accept  Nikaea  for  the  moment, 
but  to  send  her  away  after  no  long  time,  and  take  Kleopatra;  to 
whom  secret  assurances  from  him  were  conveyed  by  Eumenes. 
Kynane  also  (daughter  of  Philip  and  widow  of  his  nephew  Amyn- 
tas), a  warlike  and  ambitious  woman,  had  brought  into  Asia  her 
daughter  Eurydike  for  the  purpose  of  espousing  the  king  Philip 
Aridaeus.  Being  averse  to  this  marriage,  and  probably  instigated  by 
Olympias  also,  Perdikkas  and  Alketas  put  Kynane  to  death.  But 
the  indignation  excited  among  the  soldiers  by  this  deed  was  so  furi- 
ous as  to  menace  their  safety,  and  they  were  forced  to  permit  the 
marriage  of  the  king  with  Eurydike. 

All  these  intrigues  were  going  on  through  the  summer  of  322  B.C., 
while  the  Lamian  war  was  still  effectively  prosecuted  by  the  Greeks. 
About  the  autumn  of  the  year,  Antigonus  (called  Monophthalmus), 
the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  detected  these  secret  intrigues  of  Perdikkas, 
who,  for  that  and  other  reasons,  began  to  look  on  him  as  an  enemy, 
and  to  plot  against  his  life.     Apprised  of  his  danger,  Antigonus  made 
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his  escape  from  Asia  into  Europe  to  acquaint  Antipater  and  Kraterus 
■with  the  hostile  maneuvers  of  Perdikkas;  upon  which  news,  the  two 
generals,  immediately  abandoning  the  iEtolian  war,  withdrew  their 
army  from  Greece  for  the  more  important  object  of  counteracting 
Perdikkas  in  Asia. 

To  us,  these  contests  of  the  Macedonian  officers  belong  only  so  far 
as  they  effect  the  Greeks.  And  we  see,  by  the  events  just  noticed, 
how  unpropitious  to  the  Greeks  were  the  turns  of  fortune,  through- 
out the  Lamian  war:  the  grave  of  Grecian  liberty,  not  for  the  actual 
combatants  only,  but  for  their  posterity  also.  Until  the  battle  of 
Krannon  and  the  surrender  of  Athens,  everything  fell  out  so  as  to 
relieve  Antipater  from  embarrassment,  and  impart  to  him  double 
force.  The  intrigues  of  the  princesses  at  Pella,  who  were  well  known 
to  hate  him,  first  raised  up  Leonnatus,  next  Perdikkas,  against 
him.  Had  Leonnatus  lived,  the  arm  of  Antipater  would  have  been 
at  least  weakened,  if  not  paralyzed ;  had  Perdikkas  declared  himself 
earlier,  the  forces  of  Antipater  must  havp  been  withdrawn  to  oppose 
him,  and  the  battle  of  Krannon  would  probably  have  had  a  different 
issue.  As  soon  as  Perdikkas  became  hostile  to  Antipater,  it  was  his 
policy  to  sustain  and  seek  alliance  with  the  Greeks,  as  we  shall  find 
him  presently  doing  with  the  iEtolians.  Through  causes  thus  purely 
accidental,  Antipater  obtained  an  interval  of  a  few  months,  dur- 
ing which  his  hands  were  not  only  free,  but  armed  with  new  and 
unexpected  strength  from  Leonnatus  and  Kraterus,  to  close  the 
Lamian  war.  The  disastrous  issue  of  that  war  was  therefore  in  great 
part  the  effect  of  casualties,  among  which  we  must  include  the 
death  of  Leosthenes  himself.  Such  issue  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
proving  that  the  project  was  desperate  or  ill-conceived  on  the  part  of 
its  promoters,  who  had  full  right  to  reckon,  among  the  probabilities 
of  their  case,  the  effects  of  discord  between  the  Macedonian  chiefs. 

In  the  spring  of  321  B.C.,  Antipater  and  Kraterus,  having  concerted 
operations  with  Ptolemy  governor  of  Egypt,  crossed  into  Asia  and 
began  their  conflict  with  Perdikkas;  who  himself,  having  the  kings 
along  with  him,  marched  against  Egypt  to  attack  Ptolemy;  leaving 
his  brother  Alketas,  in  conjunction  with  Eumenes  as  general,  to 
maintain  his  cause  in  Kappadokia  and  Asia  Minor.  Alketas,  dis- 
couraged by  the  adverse  feeling  of  the  Macedonians  generally,  threw 
up  the  enterprise  as  hopeless.  But  Eumenes,  though  embarrassed 
and  menaced  in  eVei-y  way  by  the  treacherous  jealousy  of  his  own 
Macedonian  officers,  and  by  the  discontent  of  the  soldiers  against 
him  as  a  Greek — and  though  compelled  to  conceal  from  these  soldiers 
the  fact  that  Kraterus,  who  was  popular  among  them,  commanded 
on  the  opposite  side — displayed  nevertheless  so  much  ability  that  he 
gained  an  important  victory,  in  which  both  Neoptolemus  and  Krate- 
rus perished.  Neoptolemus  was  killed  by  Eumenes  with  his  own  hand, 
after  a  personal  conflict  desperate  in  the  extreme  and  long  doubtful, 
and  at  the  cost  of  a  severe  wound  to  himself.     After  the  victory,  ha 
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found  Kraterus  still  alive,  though  expiring  from  his  wound.  Deeply 
afflicted  at  the  sight,  he  did  his  utmost  to  restore  the  dying  man;  and 
when  this  proved  to  be  impossible,  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  honor- 
ably shrouded  and  transmitted  into  Macedonia  for  burial. 

This  new  proof  of  the  military  ability  and  vigor  of  Eumenes, 
together  with  the  death  of  two  such  important  officers  as  Kraterus 
and  Neoptolemus,  proved  ruinous  to  the  victor  himself,  without  serv- 
ing the  cause  in  which  he  fought.  Perdikkas  his  chief  did  not  live 
to  hear  of  it.  That  general  was  so  overbearing  and  tj^annical  in  his 
demeanor  toward  the  other  officers — and  withal  so  unsuccessful  in 
his  first  operations  against  Ptolemy  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile — that  his  own  army  mutinied  and  slew  him.  His  troops  joined 
Ptolemy,  whose  conciliatory  behavior  gained  their  goodwill.  Only 
two  days  after  this  revolution,  a  messenger  from  Eumenes  reached 
the  camp,  announcing  his  victory  and  the  death  of  Kraterus.  Had 
this  intelligence  been  received  by  Perdikkas  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  the  course  of  subsequent  events  might  have  been  sensibly 
altered.  Eumenes  would  have  occupied  the  most  commanding  posi- 
tion in  Asia,  as  general  of  the  kings  of  the  Alexandrine  family,  to 
whom  both  his  interests  and  his  feelings  attached  him.  But  the  news, 
arriving  at  the  moment  when  it  did,  caused  throughout  the  army  only 
the  most  violent  exasperation  against  him;  not  simply  as  ally  of 
the  odious  Perdikkas,  but  as  cause  of  death  to  the  esteemed  Kraterus, 
He,  together  wTith  Alketas  and  fifty  officers,  was  voted  by  the  soldiers 
a  public  enemy.  No  measures  were  kept  with  him  henceforward  by 
Macedonian  officers  or  soldiers.  At  the  same  time  several  officers 
attached  to  Perdikkas  in  the  camp,  and  also  Atalanta  his  sister,  were 
slain. 

By  the  death  of  Perdikkas,  and  the  defection  of  his  soldiers,  com- 
plete preponderance  wras  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Antipater, 
Ptolemy,  and  Antigonus.  Antipater  was  invited  to  join  the  army, 
now  consisting  of  the  forces  both  of  Ptolemy  and  Perdikkas  united. 
He  was  there  invested  with  the  guardianship  of  the  persons  of  the 
kings,  and  with  the  sort  of  ministerial  supremacy  previously  held  by 
Perdikkas.  He  was,  however,  exposed  to  much  difficulty,  and  even 
to  great  personal  danger,  from  the  intrigues  of  the  princess  Eury- 
dike,  who  displayed  a  masculine  boldnessi  n  publicly  haranguing  the 
soldiers — and  from  the  discontents  of  the  army,  who  claimed  pres- 
ents, formerly  promised  to  them  by  Alexander,  which  there  were 
no  funds  to  liquidate  at  the^  moment.  At  Triparadisus  in  Syria, 
Antipater  made  a  second  distribution  of  the  satrapies  of  the  empire ; 
somewhat  modified  yet  coinciding  in  the  main  with  that  which  had 
been  drawn  up  shortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  To  Ptolemy 
was  assured  Egypt  and  Libya — to  Antigonus,  the  Greater  Phrygia, 
Lykia,  and  Pamphylia — as  each  had  had  before. 

Antigonus  was  placed  in  command  of  the  principal  Macedonian 
army  in  Asia,  to  crush  Eumenes  and  the  other  chief  adherents  of 
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Perdikkas;  most  of  whom  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  vote 
of  the  Macedonian  army.  After  a  certain  interval,  Antipater  himself, 
accompanied  by  the  kings,  returned  to  Macedonia,  having  eluded  by 
artifice  a  renewed  demand  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers  for  the  promised 
presents.  The  war  of  Antigonus,  first  against  Eumenes  in  Kappa- 
dokia,  next  against  Alketas  and  the  other  partisans  of  Perdikkas  in 
Pisidia,  lasted  for  many  months,  but  was  at  length  successfully 
finished.  Eumenes,  beset  by  the  constant  treachery  and  insubordi- 
nation of  the  Macedonians,  was  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  field. 
He  took  refuge  with  a  handful  of  men  in  the  impregnable  and  well 
stored  fortress  of  Nora  in  Kappadokla,  where  he  held  out  a  long 
blockade,  apparently  more  than  a  year,  against  Antigonus. 

Before  the  prolonged  blockade  of  Nora  had  been  brought  to  a  close, 
Antipater,  being  of  very  advanced  age,  fell  into  sickness,  and  presently 
died.  One  of  his  latest  acts  was,  to  put  to  death  the  Athenian  ora- 
tor Demades,  who  had  been  sent  to  Macedonia  as  envoy  to  solicit  the 
removal  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia.  Antipater  had 
promised,  or  given  hopes,  that  if  the  oligarchy  which  he  had  consti- 
tuted at  Athens  maintained  unshaken  adherence  to  Macedonia,  he 
would  withdraw  the  garrison.  The  Athenians  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail on  Phokion  to  go  to  Macedonia  as  solicitor  for  the  fulfillment  of 
this  promise;  but  he  steadily  refused.  Demades,  who  willingly 
undertook  the  mission,  reached  Macedonia  at  a  moment  very  un- 
toward for  himself.  The  papers  of  the  deceased  Perdikkas  had 
come  into  possession  of  his  opponents;  and  among  them  had  been 
found  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Demades,  inviting  him  to  cross  over 
and  rescue  Greece  from  her  dependence  "on  an  old  and  rotten 
warp" — meaning  Antipater.  This  letter  gave  great  offense  to  An- 
tipater— the  rather,  as  Demades  is  said  to  have  been  his  habitual 
pensioner — and  still  greater  offense  to  his  son  Kassander;  who 
caused  Demades  with  his  son  to  be  seized — first  killed  the  son  in 
the  immediate  presence  and  even  embrace  of  the  father — and  then 
slew  the  father  himself,  with  bitter  invective  against  his  ingratitude. 
All  the  accounts  which  we  read  depict  Demades,  in  general  terms,  as 
a  prodigal  spendthrift  and  a  venal  and  corrupt  politician.  We  have 
no  ground  for  questioning  this  statement:  at  the  same  time  we  have 
no  specific  facts  to  prove  it. 

Antipater  by  his  last  directions  appointed  Polysperchon,  one  of 
Alexander's  veteran  officers,  to  be  chief  administrator,  with  full 
powers  on  behalf  of  the  imperial  dynasty;  while  he  assigned  to  his 
own  son  Kassander  only  the  second  place,  as  chiliarch  or  general  of 
the  body-guard.  He  thought  that  this  disposition  of  power  would 
be  more  generally  acceptable  throughout  the  empire,  as  Polysperchon 
was  older  and  of  longer  military  service  than  any  other  among 
Alexander's  generals.  Moreover,  Antipater  was  especially  afraid  of 
letting  dominion  fall  into  the  lianas  or  ihe  princesses;  all  of  whom — 
Olympias,  Kleopatra,  and  Eurydike — were  energetic  characters;  and 
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the  first  of  the  three  (who  had  retired  to  Epirus  f  rorrr  enmity  toward 
Anti pater)  furious  and  implacable. 

But  the  views  of  Antipater  were  disappointed  from  the  beginning, 
because  Kassander  would  not  submit  to  the  second  place,  nor  toler- 
ate Polysperchon  as  his  superior.  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
Antipater,  but  before  it  became  publicly  known,  Kassander  dis- 
patched Nikauor  with  pretended  orders  from  Antipater  to  supersede 
Menyllus  in  the  government  of  Munyckia.  To  this  order  Menyllus 
yielded.  But  when  after  a  few  days  the  Athenian  public  came  to 
learn  the  real  truth,  they  were  displeased  with  Phokion  for  having 
permitted  the  change  to  be  made — assuming  that  he  knew  the  real 
state  of  the  facts,  and  might  have  kept  out  the  new  commander, 
Kassander,  while  securing  this  important  post  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
firmed partisan,  affected  to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  Polysper- 
chon, and  to  occupy  himself  with  a  hunting-party  in  the  country. 
He  at  the  same  time  sent  confidential  adherents  to  the  Hellespont 
and  other  places  in  furtherance  of  his  schemes;  and  especially  to 
contract  alliance  with  Antigonus  in  Asia  and  with  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 
His  envoys  being  generally  well  received,  he  himself  soon  quitted 
Macedonia  suddenly,  and  went  to  concert  measures  with  Antigonus 
in  Asia.  It  suited  the  policy  of  Ptolemy,  and  still  more  that  of 
Antigonus,  to  aid  him  against  Polysperchon  and  the  imperial 
dynasty.  On  the  death  of  Antipater,  Antigonus  had  resolved  to 
make  himself  the  real  sovereign  of  the  Asiatic  Alexandrine  empire, 
possessing  as  he  did  the  most  powerful  military  force  within  it. 

Even  before  this  time  the  imperial  dynasty  had  been  a  name  rather 
than  a  reality;  yet  still  a  respected  name.  But  now,  the  preference 
shown  to  Polysperchon  by  the  deceased  Antipater,  and  the  secession 
of  Kassander,  placed  all  the  great  real  powers  in  active  hostility 
against  the  dynasty.  Polysperchon  and  his  friends  were  not  blind 
to  the  difficulties  of  their  position.  The  principal  officers  in  Mace- 
donia having  been  convened  to  deliberate,  it  was  resolved  to  invite 
Olympias  out  of  Epirus,  that  she  might  assume  the  tutelage  of  her 
grandson  Alexander  (son  of  Roxana) — to  place  the  Asiatic  interests 
of  the  dynasty  in  the  hands  of  Eumenes,  appointing  him  to  the 
supreme  command — and  to  combat  Kassander  in  Europe,  by  assur- 
ing to  themselves  the  general  goodwill  and  support  of  the  Greeks. 
This  last  object  was  to  be  obtained  by  granting  to  the  Greeks  gen- 
eral enfranchisement,  and  by  subverting  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies 
and  military  governments  now  paramount  throughout  the  cities. 

The  last  hope  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  Alexander's  empire  in 
Asia,  against  the  counter-interests  of  the  great  Macedonian  officers, 
who  were  steadily  tending  to  divide  and  appropriate  it — now  lay  in 
the  fidelity  and  military  skill  of  Eumenes.  At  his  disposal  Polysper- 
chon placed  the  imperial  treasures  and  soldiers  in  Asia;  especially 
the  brave,  but  faithless  and  disorderly  Argyraspides.  Olympias  also 
addressed  to  him  a  pathetic  letter,  asking  his  counsel  as  the  only 
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friend  and  savior  to  whom  the  imperial  family  could  now  look. 
Eumenes  replied  by  assuring  them  of  his  devoted  adherence  to  their 
cause.  But  he  at  the  same  time  advised  Olympias  not  to  come  out 
of  Epirus  into  Macedonia;  or  if  she  did  come,  at  all  events  to 
abstain  from  vindictive  and  cruel  proceedings.  Both  these  recom- 
mendations, honorable  as  well  to  his  prudence  as  to  his  humanity, 
were  disregarded  by  the  old  queen.  She  came  into  Macedonia  to 
take  the  management  of  affairs;  and  although  her  imposing  title,  of 
mother  to  the  great  conqueror,  raised  a  strong  favorable  feeling,  yet 
her  multiplied  executions  of  the  Antipatrian  partisans  excited  fatal 
enmity  against  a  dynasty  already  tottering.  Nevertheless  Eumenes, 
though  his  advice  had  been  disregarded,  devoted  himself  in  Asia 
with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  Alexandrine  family,  resisting  the 
most  tempting  invitations  to  take  part  with  Antigonus  against  them. 
His  example  contributed  much  to  keep  alive  the  same  active  senti- 
ment in  those  around  him;  indeed,  without  him,  the  imperial  family 
would  have  had  no  sincere  or  commanding  representative  in  Asia. 
His  gallant  struggles,  first  in  Kilikia  and  Phenicia,  next  (when  driven 
from  the  coast),  in  Susiana,  Pcrsis,  Media,  and  Paroetakene — con- 
tinued for  two  years  against  the  greatly  preponderant  forces  of 
Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and  Seleukus,  and  against  the  never-ceasing 
treachery  of  his  own  officers  and  troops.  They  do  not  belong  to 
Grecian  history.  They  are,  however,  among  the  most  memorable 
exploits  of  antiquity.  While,  even  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
they  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  combinations  of  Alexander  himself — 
they  evince,  besides,  a  flexibility  and  aptitude  such  as  Alexander 
neither  possessed  nor  required,  for  overcoming  the  thousand  diffi- 
culties raised  by  traitors  and  mutineers  around  him.  To  the  last, 
Eumenes  remained  unsubdued.  He  was  betrayed  to  Antigonus  by 
the  base  and  venal  treachery  of  his  own  soldiers,  the  Macedonian 
Argyraspides. 

For  the  interests  of  the  imperial  dynasty  (the  extinction  of  which 
we  shall  presently  follow),  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  they 
did  not  abandon  Asia  at  once,  at  the  death  of  Antipater,  and  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  Macedonia  alone,  summoning  over  Eu- 
menes to  aid  them.  To  keep  together  in  unity  the  vast  aggregate  of 
Asia  was  manifestly  impracticable,  even  with  his  consummate  ability. 
Indeed,  we  read  that  Olympias  wished  for  his  presence  in  Europe, 
not  trusting  any  one  but  him  as  protector  of  the  child  Alexander. 
In  Macedonia,  apart  from  Asia,  Eumenes,  if  the  violent  temper  of 
Olympias  had  permitted  him,  might  have  upheld  the  dynasty; 
which,  having  at  that  time  a  decided  interest  in  conciliating  the 
Greeks,  might  probably  have  sanctioned  his  sympathies  in  favor  of 
free  Hellenic  community. 

On  learning  the  death  of  Antipater  most  of  the  Greek  cities  had 
sent  envoys  to  Pella.  To  all  the  governments  of  these  cities  com- 
posed as  they  were  of  his  creatures,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
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moment  to  know  what  course  the  new  Macedonian  authority  would 
adopt.  Polysperchon,  persuaded  that  they  would  all  adhere  to  Kas- 
sander,  and  that  his  only  chance  of  combating  that  rival  was  by 
enlisting  popular  sympathy  and  interests  in  Greece,  or  at  least  by 
subverting  these  Antipatrian  oligarchies — drew  up  in  conjunction 
with  his  counselors  a  proclamation  which  he  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  dynasty. 

After  reciting  the  steady  good-will  of  Philip  and  Alexander  to- 
ward Greece,  he  affirmed  that  this  feeling  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  untoward  Lamian  war,  originating  with  some  ill-judged  Greeks, 
and  ending  in  the  infliction  of  many  severe  calamities  upon  the  va- 
rious cities.  But  all  these  severities  (he  continued)  had  proceeded  from 
the  generals  (Antipater  and  Kraterus) :  the  kings  were  now  determined 
to  redress  them.  It  was  accordingly  proclaimed  that  the  political  con- 
stitution of  each  city  should  be  restored,  as  it  had  stood  in  the  times 
of  Philip  and  Alexander;  that  before  the  thirtieth  of  the  month 
Xanthikus,  all  those  who  had  been  condemned  to  banishment,  or  de- 
ported by  the  generals,  should  be  recalled  and  received  back;  that 
their  properties  should  be  restored,  and  past  sentences  against  them 
rescinded;  that  they  should  live  in  amnesty  as  to  the  past,  and  good 
feeling  as  to  the  future,  with  the  remaining  citizens.  From  this  act 
of  recall  were  excluded  the  exiles  of  Amphissa,  Trikka,  Pharkadon, 
and  Herakleia,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  Megalopolitans. 
implicated  in  one  particular  conspiracy.  In  the  particular  case  of 
those  cities,  the  governments  of  which  had  been  denounced  as  hos- 
tile by  Philip  or  Alexander,  special  reference  and  consultation  was 
opened  with  Pella,  for  some  modification  to  meet  the  circumstances. 
As  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed  that  Samos  should  be  restored  to  her, 
but  not  Oropus ;  in  all  other  respects  she  was  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  '  All  the  Greeks  (con 
eluded  this  proclamation)  shall  pass  decrees,  forbidding  every  one 
either  to  bear  arms  or  otherwise  act  in  hostility  against  us — on  pain  of 
exile  and  confiscation  of  goods,  for  himself  and  his  family.  On  this 
and  on  all  other  matters  we  have  ordered  Polysperchon  to  take  proper 
measures.  Obey  him — as  we  have  before  written  to  y ou  to  do,  for 
we  shall  not  omit  to  notice  those  who  on  any  point  disregard  our 
proclamation. 

Such  was  the  new  edict  issued  by  the  kings,  or  rather  by  Polysper- 
chon in  their  names.  It  directed  the  removal  of  all  the  garrisons, 
and  the  subversion  of  all  the  oligarchies  established  by  Antipater  after 
the  Lamian  war.  It  ordered  the  recall  of  the  host  of  exiles  then  ex- 
pelled. It  revived  the  state  of  things  prevalent  before  the  death  of 
Alexander — which  indeed  itself  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  an  ag- 
gregate of  macedonizing  oligarchies  interspersed  with  Macedonian - 
garrisons.  To  the  existing  Antipatrian  oligarchies,  however,  it  was 
a  death-blow,  and  so  it  must  have  been  understood  by  the  Grecian 
envoys — including  probably  deputations  from  the  exiles,  as  well  as 
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envoys  from  the  civic  governments — to.  whom  Polysperchon  deliv- 
ered it  at  Pella.  Not  content  with  the  general  edict,  Polysperchon 
addressed  special  letters  to  Argos  and  various  other  cities,  commanding 
that  the  Antipatrian  leading  men  should  be  banished  with  confisca- 
tion of  property,  and  in  some  cases  put  to  death ;  the  names  being 
probably  furnished  to  him  by  the  exiles.  Lastly,  as  it  was  clear  that 
such  stringent  measures  could  not  be  executed  without  force, — the 
rather  as  these  oligarchies  would  be  upheld  by  Kassander  from  with- 
out— Polysperchon  resolved  to  conduct  a  large  military  force  into 
Greece,  sending  thither  first,  however,  a  considerable  detachment, 
for  immediate  operations  under  his  son  Alexander. 

To  Athens,  as  well  as  to  other  cities,  Polysperchon  addressed  spe- 
cial letters,  promising  restoration  of  the  democracy  and  recall  of  the 
exiles.  At  Athens  such  change  was  a  greater  revolution  than  else- 
where, because  the  multitude  of  exiles  and  persons  deported  had 
been  the  greatest.  To  the  existing  nine  thousand  Athenian  citizens, 
it  was  doubtless  odious  and  alarming,  while  to  Phokion  with  the 
other  leading  Antipatrians,  it  threatened  not  only  loss  of  power,  but 
probably  nothing  less  than  the  alternative  of  flight  or  death.  The 
state  of  interests  at  Athens,  however,  was  now  singularly  novel  and 
complicated.  There  were  the  Antipatrians  anJ  the  nine  thousand 
qualified  citizens.  There  were  the  exiles,  who,  under  the  new  edict, 
speedily  began  re-entering  the  city,  and  reclaiming  their  citizenship 
as  well  as  their  properties.  Polysperchon  and  his  son  were  known 
to  be  soon  coming  with  a  powerful  force.  Lastly,  there  was  Nikanor, 
who  held  Munychia  with  a  garrison,  neither  for  Polysperchon,  nor 
for  the  Athenians,  but  for  Kassander,  the  latter  being  himself  also 
expected  with  a  force  from  Asia.  Here  then  were  several  parties, 
each  distinct  in  views  and  interests  from  the  rest — some  decidedly 
hostile  to  each  other. 

The  first  contest  arose;  between  the  Athenians  and  Nikanor  respect- 
ing Munchia,  which  they  required  him  to  evacuate  pursuant  to  the 
recent  proclamation.  Nikanor  on  his  side  returned  an  evasive  an- 
swer, promising  compliance  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  but 
in  the  meau  time  entreating  the  Athenians  to  continue  in  alliance  with 
Kassander,  as  they  had  been  with  his  father  Antipater.  He  seems  to 
*iave  indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on  them  to  declare  in  his  favor — 
a-id  not  without  plausible  grounds,  since  the  Antipatrian  leaders  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  nine  thousand  citizens  could  not  but  dread 
the  execution  of  Polysperchon's  edict.  And  he  had  also  what  was 
of  stiLl  greater  moment — the  secret  connivance  and  support  of  Pho- 
kion, who  put  himself  in  intimate  relation  with  Nikanor,  as  he  had 
before  done  with  Menyllus— and  who  had  greater  reason  than  any 
one  else  to  dread  the  edict  of  Polysperchon.  At  a  public  assembly 
held  in  Peiraeus  to  discuss  the  subject,  Nikanor  even  ventured  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  person  in  the  company  and  under  the  introduction  of 
Phokion,  who  was  anxious  that  the  Athenians  should  entertain  the 
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proposition  of  alliance  with  Kassander.  But  with  the  people,  the 
prominent  wish  was  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  foreign  garrison,  and 
to  procure  the  evacuation  of  Munychia — for  which  object,  of  course, 
the  returned  exiles  would  be  even  more  anxious  than  the  nine  thou- 
sand. Accordingly,  the  assembly  refused  to  hear  any  propositions 
from  Nikanor,  while  Derkyllus  with  others  even  proposed  to  seize 
his  person.  It  was  Phokion  who  ensured  to  him  the  means  of  es- 
caping, even  in  spite  of  serious  wrath  from  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
whom  he  pleaded  that  he  had  made  himself  guarantee  for  Nikauor's 
personal  safety. 

Foreseeing  the  gravity  of  the  impending  contest,  Nikanor  had  been 
secretly  introducing  fresh  soldiers  into  Munychia,  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  obtain  any  declared  support  from  the  Athenians, 
he  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising  and  occupying  the  town  and  harbor 
of  Peirseus,  of  wThich  Munychia  formed  the  adjoining  eminence  and 
harbor  on  the  southern  side  of  the  little  peninsula.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  his  precautions,  it  became  known  to  various  Athenians  that 
he  was  tampering  with  persons  in  Peirseus,  and  collecting  troops  in 
the  neighboring  isle  of  Salamis.  So  much  anxiety  was  expressed  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  for  the  safety  of  Peirseus,  that  a  decree  was 
passed  enjoining  all  citizens  to  hold  themselves  in  arms  for  its  pro- 
tection, under  Phokion  as  general.  Nevertheless  Phokion,  disre- 
garding such  a  decree,  took  no  precautions,  affirming  that  he  would 
himself  be  answerable  for  Nikanor.  Presently  that  officer,  making 
an  unexpected  attack  from  Munychia  and  Salamis,  took  Peirseus  by 
surprise,  placed  both  the  town  and  harbor  under  military  occupation, 
and  cut  off  its  communication  with  Athens  by  a  ditch  and  palisade. 
On  this  palpable  aggression,  the  Athenians  rushed  to  arms;  but  Pho- 
kion as  general  damped  their  ardor,  and  even  declined  to  head  them 
in  an  attack  for  the  recovery  of  Peirseus  before  Nikanor  should  have 
had  time  to  strengthen  himself  in  it.  He  went,  however,  with 
Konon  (son  of  Timotheus)  to  remonstrate  with  Nikanor,  and  to  re- 
new the  demand  that  he  should  evacuate,  under  the  recent  proclama- 
tion, all  the  posts  which  he  held  in  garrison.  But  Nikanor  would 
give  no  other  answer,  except  that  he  held  his  commission  from 
Kassander,  to  whom  they  must  address  their  application.  He  thus 
again  tried  to  bring  Athens  into  communication  with  Kassander. 

The  occupation  of  Peirseus  in  addition  to  Munychia  was  a  serious 
calamity  to  the  Athenians,  making  them  worse  off  than  they  had 
been  even  under  Antipater.  Peirseus,  rich,  active,  and  commercial, 
containing  the  Athenian  arsenal,  docks,  and  muniments  of  war,  was 
in  many  respects  more  valuable  than  Athens  itself;  for  all  purposes 
of  war  far  more  valuable.  Kassander  had  now  an  excellent  place  of 
arms  and  base,  which  Munychia  alone  would  not  have  afforded,  for  his 
operations  in  Greece  against  Polysperchon,  upon  whom,  therefore, 
the  loss  fell  hardly  less  severely  than  upon  the  Athenians.  Now 
Phokion,  in  his  function  as  general,  had  he  been  forewarned  of  ths 
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danger,  might  have  guarded  against  it,  and  ought  to  have  done  so. 
This  was  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty,  and  admits  of  hardly  any 
other  explanation  except  that  of  treasonable  connivance.  It  seems 
that  Fhokion,  foreseeing  his  own  rum  and  that  of  his  friends  in  the 
triumph  of  Polysperchon  and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  desirous 
of  favoring  the"  seizure  of  Peirseus  by  Nikanor,  as  a  means  of  con- 
straining Athens  to  adopt  the  alliance  with  Kassander,  which  alli- 
ance indeed  would  probably  have  been  brought  about  had  Kassander 
reached  Peirseus  by  sea  sooner  than  the  first  troops  of  Polysperchon 
by  land.  Phokion  was  here  guilty,  at  the  very  least  of  culpable 
neglect,  and  probably  of  still  more  culpable  treason,  on  an  occasion 
seriously  injuring  both  Polysperchon  and  the  Athenians;  a  fact 
which  we  must  not  forget  when  we  come  to  read  presently  the  bitter 
animosity  exhibited  against  him. 

The  news,  that  Nikanor  had  possessed  himself  of  Peirseus,  pro- 
duced a  strong  sensation.  Presently  arrived  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Olympias  herself,  commanding  him  to  surrender  the  place  to 
the  Athenians,  upon  whom  she  wished  to  confer  entire  autonomy. 
But  Nikanor  declined  obedience  to  her  order,  still  waiting  for  sup- 
port from  Kassander.  The  arrival  of  Alexander  (Polysperchon's 
son)  with  a  body  of  troops,  encouraged  the  Athenians  to  believe  that 
he  was  come  to  assist  in  carrying  Peirseus  by  force,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  it  to  them.  Their  hopes  however  were  again  disap- 
pointed. Though  encamped  near  Peirseus,  Alexander  made  no 
demand  for  the  Athenian  forces  to  co-operate  with  him  in  attacking 
it;  but  entered  into  open  parley  with  Nikanor,  whom  he  endeavored 
to  persuade  or  corrupt  into  surrendering  the  place.  When  this  nego- 
tiation failed,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  father,  who 
wyas  already  on  his  march  toward  Attica  with  the  main  army.  His 
own  force  unassisted  was  probably  not  sufficient  to  attack  Periseus, 
Hor  did  he  choose  to  invoke  assistance  from  the  Athenians,  to  whom 
lie  would  then  have  been  compelled  to  make  over  the  place  when 
taken,  which  they  so  ardently  desired.  The  Athenians  were  thus 
as  far  from  their  object  as  ever;  moreover,  by  this  delay  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  the  place  was  altogether  thrown  away;  for 
Kassander  with  his  armament  reached  it  before  Polysperchon. 

It  was  Phokion  and  his  immediate  colleagues  who  induced  Alex- 
ander to  adopt  this  insidious  policy;  to  decline  reconquering  Peirseus 
for  the  Athenians,  and  to  appropriate  it  for  himself.  To  Phokion, 
the  reconstitution  of  autonomous  Athens,  with  its  democracy  and 
restored  exiles,  and  without  foreign  controlling  force — was  an  assured 
sentence  of  banishment,  if  not  of  death.  Not  having  been  able  to 
obtain  protection  from  the  foreign  force  of  Nikanor  and  Kassander, 
he  and  his  friends  resolved  to  throw  themselves  upon  that  of  Alex- 
ander and  Polysperchon.  They  went  to  meet  Alexander  as  he 
entered  Attica — represented  the  impolicy  of  his  relinquishing  so 
important  a  military  position  as  Peirseus,  while  the  war  was  yet 
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unfinished, — and  offered  to  co-operate  with  him  for  this  purpose,  by 
proper  management  of  the  Athenian  public.  Alexander  was  pleased 
with  these  suggestions,  accepted  Phokion  with  the  others  as  his 
leading  adherents  at  Athens,  and  looked  upon  Peiraeus  as  a  capture 
to  be  secured  for  himself.  Numerous  returning  Athenian  exiles 
accompanied  Alexander's  army.  It  seems  that  Phokion  was  desirous 
of  admitting  the  troops  along  with  the  exiles,  as  friends  and  allies 
within  the  walls  of  Athens,  so  as  to  make  Alexander  master  of  the 
city — but  that  this  project  was  impracticable,  in  consequence  of  the 
mistrust  created  among  the  Athenians  by  the  parleys  of  Alexander 
with  Nikanor. 

The  stratgeic  function  of  Phokion,  however,  so  often  conferred 
and  re-conferred  upon  him — and  his  power  of  doing  either  good  or 
evil — now  approached  its  close.  As  soon  as  the  returning  exiles 
found  themselves  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  called  for  a  revision  of 
the  list  of  state  officers,  and  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  demo- 
cratical  forms.  They  passed  a  vote  to  depose  those  who  had  held 
office  under  the  Antipatrian  oligarchy,  and  who  still  continued  to 
nold  it  down  to  the  actual  moment.  Among  these  Phokion  stood 
first :  along  with  him  were  his  son-in-law  Charikles,  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius,  Kallimedon,  Nikokles,  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  and  Phi- 
lokles.  These  persons  were  not  only  deposed,  but  condemned,  some 
to  death,  some  to  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property.  Deme- 
trius, Charikles,  and  Kallimedon  sought  safety  by  leaving  Attica; 
but  Phokion  and  the  rest  merely  went  to  Alexander's  camp,  throwing 
themselves  upon  his  protection  on  the  faith  of  the  recent  understand- 
ing. Alexander  not  only  received  them  courteously,  but  gave  them 
letters  to  his  father  Polysperchon,  requesting  safety  and  protection 
for  them,  as  men  who  had  embraced  his  cause,  and  who  were  still 
eager  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  support  him.  Armed  with  these 
letters,  Phokion  and  his  companions  went  through  Bceotia  and 
Phokis  to  meet  Polysperchon  on  his  march  southward.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Deinarchus  and  by  a  Plataen  named  Solon,  both  of 
them  passing  for  friends  of  Polysperchon. 

The  Athenian  democracy,  just  reconstituted,  which  had  passed 
the  recent  condemnatory  votes,  was  disquieted  at  the  news  that 
Alexander  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Phokion  and  had  recommended 
the  like  policy  to  his  father.  It  was  possible  that  Polysperchon  might 
seek,  with  his  powerful  army,  both  to  occupy  Athens  and  to  capture 
Peiraeus,  and  might  avail  himself  of  Phokion  (like  Antipater  after 
the  Lamian  war)  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  government.  It 
seems  plain  that  this  was  the  project  of  Alexander,  and  that  he 
counted  on  Phokion  as  a  ready  auxiliary  in  both,  Now  the  restored 
democrats,  though  owing  their  restoration  to  Polysperchon,  wero 
much  less  compliant  toward  him  than  Phokion  had  been.  Not  only 
they  would  not  admit  him  into  the  city,  but  they  would  not  even 
acquiesce  in  his  separate  occupation  of  Munychia  and  Peiraeus.     On 
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the  proposition  of  Agnonides  and  Archestratus,  they  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Polysperchon  accusing  Phokion  and  his  comrades  of  high 
treason;  yet  at  the  same  time  claiming  for  Athens  the  full  and  undi- 
minished benefit  of  the  late  regal  proclamation — autonomy  and 
democracy,  with  restoration  of  Peiraeus  and  Munychia  free  and 
ungarrisoned. 

The  deputation  reached  Polysperchon  at  Pharyges  in  Phokis,  as 
early  as  Phokion's  company,  which  had  been  detained  for  some  days 
at  Elateia  by  the  sickness  of  Demarchus.  That  delay  was  unfortu- 
nate for  Phokion.  Had  he  seen  Polysperchon  and  presented  the  letter 
of  Alexander,  before  the  Athenian  accusers  arrived,  he  might  prob- 
ably have  obtained  a  more  favorable  reception.  But  as  the  arrival 
of  the  two  parties  was  nearly  simultaneous,  Polysperchon  heard  both 
of  them  at  the  same  audience,  before  King  Philip  Aridaeus  in  his 
throne  with  the  gilt  ceiling  above  it.  When  Agnonides, — chief  of 
the  Athenian  deputation,  and  formerly  friend  and  advocate  of 
Demosthenes  in  the  Harpalian  cause — found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Phokion  and  his  friends,  their  reciprocal  invectives  at  first  produced 
nothing  but  confusion;  until  Agnonides  himself  exclaimed — "Pack 
us  all  into  one  cage  and  send  us  back  to  Athens  to  receive  judgment 
from  the  Athenians."  The  king  laughed  at  this  observation,  but  the 
bystanders  around  insisted  upon  more  orderly  proceedings,  and 
Agnonides  then  set  forth  the  two  demands  of  the  Athenians — con- 
demnation of  Phokion  and  his  friends,  partly  as  accomplices  of 
Antipater,  partly  as  having  betrayed  Peiraeus  to  Nikanor — and  the 
full  benefit  of  the  late  regal  proclamation  to  Athens.  Now,  on  the 
last  of  these  two  heads,  Polysperchon  was  no  way  disposed  to  yield 
— nor  to  hand  over  Peiraeus  to  the  Athenians  as  soon  as  he  should 
take  it.  On  this  matter,  accordingly,  he  replied  by  refusal  or  eva- 
sion. But  he  was  all  the  more  disposed  to  satisfy  the  Athenians  on 
the  other  matter — the  surrender  of  Phokion;  especially  as  the  senti- 
ment now  prevalent  at  Athens  evinced  clearly  that  Phokion  could 
not  be  again  useful  to  him  as  an  instrument.  Thus  disposed  to  sacri- 
fice Phokion,  Polysperchon  heard  his  defense  with  impatience, 
interrupted  him  several  times,  and  so  disgusted  him,  that  he  at 
length  struck  the  ground  with  his  stick,  and  held  his  peace.  Hege- 
mon,  another  of  the  accused,  was  yet  more  harshly  treated.  When 
he  appealed  to  Polysperchon  himself,  as  having  been  personally  cog- 
nizant of  his  (the  speaker's)  good  disposition  toward  the  Athenian 
people  (he  had  been  probably  sent  to  Pella,  as  envoy  for  redress  of 
grievances  under  the  Antipatrian  oligarchy),  Polysperchon  exclaimed 
— "Do  not  utter  falsehoods  against  me  before  the  king."  Moreover, 
king  Philip  himself  was  so  incensed,  as  to  start  from  his  throne  and 
snatch  his  spear,  with  which  he  would  have  run  Hegemon  through, 
— imitating  the  worst  impulses  of  his  illustrious  brother — had  he  not 
been  held  back  by  Polysperchon.  The  sentence  could  not  be  doubt- 
ful.    Phokion  and  his  companions  were  delivered  over  as  prisoners 
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to  the  Athenian  deputation,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  king, 
intimating  that  in  his  conviction  they  were  traitors,  but  that  he  left 
them  to  be  judged  by  the  Athenians,  now  restored  to  freedom  and 
autonomy. 

The  Macedonian  Kleitus  was  instructed  to  convey  them  to  Athens 
as  prisoners  under  a  guard.  Mournful  was  the  spectacle  as  they 
entered  the  city;  being  carried  along  the  Kerameikus  in  carts; 
through  sympathizing  friends  and  an  embittered  multitude,  until 
they  reached  the  theater,  wherein  the  assembly  was  to  be  convened. 
That  assembly  was  composed  of  every  6ne  who  chose  to  enter,  and 
is  said  to  have  contained  many  foreigners  and  slaves.  But  it  would 
have  been  fortunate  for  Phokion  had  such  really  been  the  case;  for 
foreigners  and  slaves  had  no  cause  of  antipathy  toward  him.  The 
assembly  was  mainly  composed  of  Phokion's  keenest  enemies,  the 
citizens  just  returned  from  exile  or  deportation;  among  whom  may 
doubtless  have  been  intermixed  more  or  less  of  non-qualified  persons 
since  the  lists  had  probably  not  yet  been  verified.  When  the  assembly 
was  about  to  be  opened,  the  friends  of  Phokion  moved,  that  on  occa- 
sion of  so  important  a  trial,  foreigners  and  slaves  should  be  sent 
away.  This  was  in  every  sense  an  impolitic  proceeding;  for  the 
restored  exiles,  chiefly  poor  men,  took  it  as  an  insult  to  themselves, 
and  became  only  the  more  embittered,  exclaiming  against  the  oli- 
garchs who  were  trying  to  exclude  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  stronger  grounds  of  exasperation  than 
those  which  inflamed  the  bosoms  of  these  returned  exiles.  We  must 
recollect  that  at  the  close  of  the  Lamian  war,  the  Athenian  democ- 
racy had  been  forcibly  subverted.  Demosthenes  and  its  principal 
leaders  had  been  slain,  some  of  them  with  antecedent  cruelties;  the 
poorer  multitude,  in  number  more  than  half  of  the  qualified  citizens, 
had  been  banished  or  deported  into  distant  regions.  To  all  the  pub- 
lic shame  and  calamity,  there  was  thus  superadded  a  vast  mass  of 
individual  suffering  and  impoverishment,  the  mischiefs  of  which 
were  very  imperfectly  healed,  even  by  that  unexpected  contingency 
which  had  again  thrown  open  to  them  their  native  city.  Accordingly, 
when  these  men  returned  from  different  regions,  each  hearing  from 
the  rest  new  tales  of  past  hardship,  they  felt  the  bitterest  hatred 
against  the  authors  of  the  Antipatrian  revolution;  and  among  these 
authors  Phokion  stood  distinctly  marked.  For  although  he  had 
neither  originated  nor  advised  the  severities,  yet  he  and  his  friends, 
as  administering  the  Antipatrian  government  at  Athens,  must  have 
been  agents  in  carrying  them  out,  and  had  rendered  themselves  dis- 
tinctly liable  to  the  fearful  penalties  pronounced  by  the  psephism  of 
Demophantus,  consecrated  by  an  oath  taken  by  Athenians  generally, 
against  any  one  who  should  hold  an  official  post  after  the  govern- 
ment was  subverted. 

When  these  restored  citizens  thus  saw  Phokion  brought  before 
them,  for  the  first  time  after  their  return,   the  common  feeling  of 
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antipathy  against  him  burst  out  in  furious  manifestations.  Agnoni- 
des  the  principal  accuser,  supported  by  Epikurus  and  Demophilus, 
found  their  denunciations  welcomed  and  even  anticipated,  when  they 
arraigned  Phokion  as  a  criminal  who  had  lent  his  hand  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  constitution, — to  the  sufferings  of  his  deported  fellow- 
citizens, — and  to  the  holding  of  Athens  in  subjection  under  a  foreign 
potentate ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  betrayal  of  Peiraeus  to  Nikanor 
constituted  a  new  crime ;  fastening  on  the  people  the  yoke  of  Kas- 
sander,  when  autonomy  had  been  promised  to  them  by  the  recent 
imperial  edict.  After  the  accusation  was  concluded,  Phokion  was 
called  on  for  his  defense;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
hearing.  Attempting  several  times  to  speak,  he  was  as  often  inter- 
rupted by  angry  shouts ;  several  of  his  friends  were  cried  down  in 
like  manner;  until  at  length  he  gave  up  the  case  in  despair;  and 
exclaimed,  "For  myself,  Athenians,  I  plead  guilty;  I  pronounce 
against  myself  the  sentence  of  death  for  my  political  conduct:  but 
why  are  you  to  sentence  these  men  near  me,  who  are  not  guilty?" 
"Because  they  are  your  friends,  Phokion" — was  the  exclamation  of 
those  around.  Phokion  then  said  no  more;  while  Agnonides  pro- 
posed a  decree,  to  the  effect,  that  the  assembled  people  should  decide 
by  show  of  hands,  whether  the  persons  now  arraigned  were  guilty 
or  not;  and  that  if  declared  guilty,  they  should  be  put  to  death. 
Some  persons  present  cried  out,  that  the  penalty  of  torture  ought  to 
precede  death;  but  this  savage  proposition,  utterly  at  variance  with 
Athenian  law  in  respect  to  citizens,  was  repudiated  not  less  by 
Agnonides  than  by  the  Macedonian  officer  Kleitus.  The  decree  was 
then  passed ;  after  which  the  show  of  hands  was  called  for.  Nearly 
every  hand  in  the  assembly  was  held  up  in  condemnation ;  each  man 
even  rose  from  his  seat  to  make  the  effect  more  imposing;  and  some 
went  so  far  as  to  put  on  wreaths  in  token  of  triumph.  To  many  of 
them,  doubtless,  the  gratification  of  this  intense  and  unanimous  vin- 
dictive impulse, — in  their  view  not  merely  legitimate,  but  patriotic, 
— must  have  been  among  the  happiest  moments  of  life. 

After  sentence,  the  five  condemned  persons,  Phokion,  Nikokles, 
Thudippus,  Hegemon,  and  Pythokles,  were  consigned  to  the  supreme 
magistrates  of  police,  called  The  Eleven,  and  led  to  prison  for  the* 
purpose  of  having  the  customary  dose  of  poison  administered.  Hos- 
tile bystanders  ran  alongside,  taunting  and  reviling  them.  It  is  even 
said  that  one  man  planted  himself  in  the  front,  and  spat  upon  Pho- 
kion; who  turned  to  the  public  officers  and  exclaimed — "Will  no 
one  check  this  indecent  fellow?"  This  was  the  only  emotion  which 
he  manifested;  in  other  respects,  his  tranquillity  and  self-possession 
were  resolutely  maintained,  during  this  soul-subduing  march  from 
the  theater  to  the  prison,  amid  the  wailings  of  his  friends,  the  broken 
spirit  of  his  four  comrades,  and  the  fiercest  demonstrations  of  anti- 
pathy from  his  fellow-citizens  generally.  One  ray  of  comfort  pre- 
sented itself  as  he  entered  the  prison.     It  was  the  nineteenth  of  the 
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month  Munychion,  the  day  on  which  the  Athenian  Horsemen  or 
Knights  (the  richest  class  in  the  city,  men  for  the  most  part  of 
oligarchical  sentiments)  celebrated  their  festal  procession  with  wreaths 
on  their  heads  in  honor  of  Zeus.  Several  of  these  hosemen  halted  in 
passing,  took  off  their  wreaths,  and  wept  as  they  looked  through 
i,he  gratings  of  the  prison. 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  tell  his  son  Phokus,  Pho- 
kion  replied — "  I  tell  him  emphatically,  not  to  hold  evil  memory  of 
the  Athenians. "  The  draught  of  hemlock  was  then  administered  to 
all  five — to  Phokion  last.  Having  been  condemned  for  treason,  they 
were  not  buried  in  Attica;  nor  were  Phokion's  friends  allowed  to 
light  a  funeral  pile  for  the  burning  of  his  body;  which  was  carried 
out  of  Attica  into  the  Megarid,  by  a  hired  agent  named  Konopion, 
and  there  burned  by  fire  obtained  at  Megara.  The  wife  of  Phokion, 
with  her  maids,  poured  libations  and  marked  the  spot  by  a  small 
mound  of  earth;  she  also  collected  the  bones  and  brought  them  back 
to  Athens  in  her  bosom,  during  the  secrecy  of  night.  She  buried 
them  near  her  own  domestic  hearth,  with  this  address — "Beloved 
Hestia,  I  confide  to  thee  these  relics  of  a  good  man.  Restore  them 
to  his  own  family  vault,  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  shall  come  to  their 
senses." 

After  a  short  time  (we  are  told  by  Plutarch)  the  Athenians  did  thus 
come  to  their  senses.  They  discovered  that  Phokion  had  been  a 
faithful  and  excellent  public  servant,  repented  of  their  severity 
toward  him,  celebrated  his  funeral  obsequies  at  the  public  expense, 
erected  a  statue  in  his  honor,  and  put  to  death  Agnonides  by  public 
judicial  sentence;  while  Epikurusand  Demophilus  fled  from  the  city 
and  were  slain  by  Phokion's  son. 

These  facts  are  ostensibly  correct;  but  Plutarch  omits  to  notice  the 
real  explanation  of  them.  "Within  two  or  three  months  after  the 
death  of  Phokion,  Kassander,  already  in  possession  of  Peiraeus  and 
Mirny cliia,  became  also  master  of  Athens;  the  oligarchical  or  Pho- 
kionic  party  again  acquired  predominance;  Demetrius  thePhalerean 
was  recalled  from  exile,  and  placed  to  administer  the  city  under 
Kassander,  as  Phokion  had  administered  it  under  Antipater. 

No  wonder,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  memory  of  Pho- 
kion should  be  honored.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
spontaneous  change  of  popular  opinion  respecting  him.  I  see  no 
reason  why  such  change  of  opinion  should  have  occurred,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  it  did  occur.  The  Demos  of  Athens,  banished  and 
deported  in  mass,  had  the  best  ground  for  hating  Phokion,  and  were 
not  likely  to  become  ashamed  of  the  feeling.  Though  he  was  person- 
ally mild  and  incorruptible,  they  derived  no  benefit  from  these  vir- 
tues. To  them  it  was  of  little  moment  that  he  should  steadily  refuse 
all  presents  from  Antipater,  when  he  did  Antipater's  work  gratui- 
tously. Considered  as  a  judicial  trial,  the  last  scene  of  Phokiou 
before  the  people  in  the  theater  is  nothing  better  than  a  cruel  impos- 
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ture;  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  public  opinion  already  settled, 
it  is  one  for  which  the  facts  of  the  past  supplied  ample  warrant. 

We  cannot  indeed  read  without  painful  sympathy  the  narrative  of 
an  old  man  above  eighty, — personally  brave,  mild,  and  superior  to 
all  pecuniary  temptation,  so  far  as  his  positive  administration  was 
concerned, — perishing  under  an  intense  and  crushing  storm  of  popu- 
lar execration.  But  when  we  look  at  the  whole  case — when  we  sur- 
vey, not  merely  the  details  of  Phokion's  administration,  but  the 
grand  public  objects  which  those  details  subserved,  and  toward 
which  he  conducted  his  fellow-citizens — we  shall  see  that  this  judg- 
ment is  fully  merited.  In  Phokion's  patriotism — for  so  doubtless  he 
himself  sincerely  conceived  it — no  account  was  taken  of  Athenian 
independence;  of  the  autonomy  or  self-management  of  the  Hellenic 
world;  of  the  conditions,  in  reference  to  foreign  kings,  under  which 
alone  such  autonomy  could  exist.  He  had  neither  the  Pan-Hellenic 
sentiment  of  Aristeides,  Kallikratidas,  and  Demosthenes — nor  the 
narrower  Athenian  sentiment,  like  the  devotion  of  Agesilaus  to 
Sparta,  and  of  Epaminondas  to  Thebes.  To  Phokion  it  was  indiffer- 
ent whether  Greece  was  an  aggregate  of  autonomous  cities,  with 
Athens  as  first  or  second  among  them — or  one  of  the  satrapies  under 
the  Macedonian  kings.  Now  this  was  among  the  most  fatal  defects 
of  a  Grecian  public  man.  The  sentiment  in  which  Phokion  was 
wanting,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  splendid  achievements  which 
have  given  to  Greece  a  substantive  and  pre-eminent  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Had  Themistokles,  Aristeides,  and  Leonidas 
resembled  him,  Greece  would  have  passed  quietly  under  the  dominion 
of  Persia.  The  brilliant,  though  checkered,  century  and  more  of 
independent  politics  which  succeeded  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  would 
never  have  occurred.  It  was  precisely  during  the  fifty  years  of  Pxo- 
kion's  political  and  military  influence,  that  the  Greeks  were  degraded 
from  a  state  of  freedom,  and  Athens  from  ascendency  as  well  as  free- 
dom, into  absolute  servitude.  In  so  far  as  this  great  public  misfortune 
can  be  imputed  to  any  one  man — to  no  one  was  it  more  ascribable 
than  to  Phokion.  He  was  strategus  during  most  of  the  long  series 
of  years  when  Philip's  power  was  growing;  it  was  his  duty  to  look 
ahead  for  the  safety  of  his  countymen,  and  to  combat  the  yet  imma- 
ture giant.  He  heard  the  warnings  of  Demosthenes,  and  he  pos- 
sessed exactly  those  qualities  which  were  wanting  to  Demosthenes- 
military  energy  and  aptitude.  Had  he  lent  his  influence  to  inform 
the  short-sightedness,  to  stimulate  the  inertia,  to  direct  the  armed 
efforts,  of  his  countrymen,  the  kings  of  Macedon  might  have  been 
kept  within  their  own  limits,  and  the  future  history  of  Greece  might 
have  been  altogether  different.  Unfortunately,  he  took  the  opposite 
side.  He  acted  with  iEschines  and  the  philippizers;  without  receiv- 
ing money  from  Philip,  he  did  gratuitously  all  that  Philip  desired — 
by  nullifying  and  sneering  down  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
other  active  politicians.     After  the  battle   of  Chaeroneia,  Phokion 
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received  from  Philip  first,  and  from  Alexander  afterward,  marks  of 
esteem  not  shown  toward  any  other  Athenian.  This  was  both  the 
fruit  and  the  proof  of  his  past  political  action — anti-Hellenic  as  well 
as  anti- Athenian.  Having  done  much,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
to  promote  the  subjugation  of  Greece  under  the  Macedonian  kings, 
he  contributed  somewhat,  during  the  latter  half,  to  lighten  the 
severity  of  their  dominion;  and  it  is  the  most  honorable  point  in  his 
character  that  he  always  refrained  from  abusing  their  marked  favor 
toward  himself,  for  purposes  either  of  personal  gain  or  of  oppression 
over  his  fellow-citizens.  Alexander  not  only  wrote  letters  to  him, 
even  during  the  plenitude  of  imperial  power,  in  terms  of  respectful 
friendship,  but  tendered  to  him  the  largest  presents — at  one  time  the 
sum  of  100  talents,  at  another  time  the  choice  of  four  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Xerxes  gave  to  Themistokles,  He  even 
expressed  his  displeasure  when  Phokion,  refusing  everything,  con- 
sented only  to  request  the  liberation  of  three  Grecian  prisoners  con- 
fined at  Sardis. 

The  Lamian  war,  and  its  consequences,  were  Phokion's  ruin.  He 
continued  at  Athens,  throughout  that  war,  freely  declaring  his  opinion 
against  it;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  spite  of  his  known  Mace- 
donizing  politics,  the  people  neither  banished  nor  degraded  him,  but 
contented  themselves  with  following  the  counsels  of  others.  On  the 
disastrous  termination  of  the  war,  Phokion  undertook  the  thankless 
and  dishonorable  function  of  satrap  under  Antipater  at  Athens,  with 
the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia  to  back  him.  He  became  the 
subordinate  agent  of  a  conqueror  who  not  only  slaughtered  the  chief 
Athenian  orators,  but  disfranchised  and  deported  the  Demos  in  mass. 
Having  accepted  partnership  and  responsibility  in  these  proceedings, 
Phokion  was  no  longer  safe  except  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
prince.  After  the  liberal  proclamation  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  permitting  the  return  of  the  banished  Demos,  he 
sought  safety  for  himself,  first  by  that  treasonable  connivance  which 
enabled  Nikanor  to  seize  the  Peiraeus,  next  by  courting  Polysperchon, 
the  enemy  of  Nikanor.  A  voluntary  expatriation  (along  with  his 
friend  the  Phalerean  Demetrius)  would  have  been  less  dangerous, 
and  less  discreditable,  than  these  maneuvers,  which  still  further 
darkened  the  close  of  his  life,  without  averting  from  him,  after  all, 
the  necessity  of  facing  the  restored  Demos.  The  intense  and  unani- 
mous wrath  of  the  people  against  him  is  an  instructive,  though  a 
distressing  spectacle.  It  wTas  directed,  not  against  the  man  or  the 
administrator — for  in  both  characters  Phokion  had  been  blameless, 
except  as  to  the  last  collusion  with  Nikanor  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Peiraeus — but  against  his  public  policy.  It  was  the  last  protest  of 
extinct  Grecian  freedom,  speaking  as  it  were  from  the  tomb  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  against  that  fatal  system  of  mistrust,  inertia,  self- 
seeking,  and  corruption,  which  had  betrayed  the  once  autonomous 
Athens  to  a  foreign  conqueror. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  Polysperchon  with  his  army  was  in 
Phokis  when  Phokion  was  brought  before  him,  on  his  march  to- 
ward Peloponnesus.  Perhaps  he  may  have  been  detained  by  nego- 
tiation with  the  ^Etolians,  who  embraced  his  alliance.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  tardy  in  his  march,  for  before  he  reached  Attica,  Kassander 
arrived  at  Peiraeus  to  join  Nikanor  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  ships 
and  4,000  soldiers  obtained  from  Antigonus.  On  learning  this  fact, 
Polysperchon  hastened  his  march  also,  and  presented  himself  under 
the  walls  of  Athens  and  Peiraeus  with  a  large  force  of  20,000  Mace- 
donians, 4,000  Greek  allies,  1000  cavalry  and  sixty-five  elephants; 
animals  which  were  now  seen  for  the  first  time  in  European  Greece. 
He  at  first  besieged  Kassander  in  Peiraeus,  but  finding  it  difficult  to 
procure  subsistence  in  Attica  for  so  numerous  an  army,  he  marched 
with  the  larger  portion  into  Peloponnesus,  leaving  his  son  Alexander 
with  a  division  to  make  head  against  Kassander.  Either  approach- 
ing in  person  the  various  Peloponnesian  towns — or  addressing  them 
by  means  of  envoys — he  enjoined  the  subversion  of  the  Antipatrian 
oligarchies,  and  the  restoration  of  liberty  and  free  speech  to  the  mass 
of  the  citizens.  In  most  of  the  towns,  this  revolution  was  accom- 
plished; but  in  Megalopolis,  the  oligarchy  held  out;  not  only  forcing 
Polysperchon  to  besiege  the  city,  but  even  defending  it  against  him 
successfully.  He  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  storm  it,  by  mov- 
able towers,  by  undermining  the  walls,  and  even  by  the  aid  of  ele- 
phants; but  he  was  repulsed  in  all  of  them,  and  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  siege  with  considerable  loss  of  reputation.  His  admiral  Kleitus 
was  soon  afterward  defeated  in  the  Propontis,  with  the  loss  of  his 
whole  fleet,  by  Nikanor  (whom  Kassander  had  sent  from  Peiraeus) 
and  Antigonus. 

After  these  two  defeats,  Polysperchon  seems  to  have  evacuated 
Peloponnesus,  and  to  have  carried  his  forces  across  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  into  Epirus,  to  join  Olympias.  His  party  was  greatly  weak- 
ened all  over  Greece,  and  that  of  Kassander  proportionately  strength- 
ened. The  first  effect  of  this  was,  the  surrender  of  Athens.  The 
Athenians  in  the  city,  including  all  or  many  of  the  restored  exiles, 
could  no  longer  endure  that  complete  severance  from  the  sea,  to 
which  the  occupation  of  Peiraeus  and  Munychia  by  Kassander  had 
reduced  them.  Athens  without  a  port  was  hardly  tenable;  in  fact, 
Peiraeus  was  considered  by  its  great  constructor,  Themistokles,  as 
more  indispensable  to  the  Athenians  than  Athens  itsolf.  The  sub- 
sistence of  the  people  was  derived  in  large  proportion  from  imported 
corn,  received  through  Peiraeus;  where  also  the  trade  and  indus- 
trial operations  were  carried  on,  most  of  the  revenue  collected,  and 
the  arsenals,  docks,  ships,  etc.,  of  the  state  kept  up.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  Nikanor,  by  seizing  on  the  Peiraeus,  had  rendered  Athens 
/disarmed  and  helpless;  so  that  the  irreparable  mischief  done  by 
/  Phokion,  in  conniving  at  that  seizure,  was  felt  more  and  more  every 
day.     Hence  the  Athenians,  unable  to  capture  the  port  themselves, 
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and  hopeless  of  obtaining  it  through  Polysperchon,  felt  constrained 
to  listen  to  the  partisans  of  Kassander,  who  proposed  that  terms 
should  be  made  with  him.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  become 
friends  and  allies  of  Kassander;  that  they  should  have  full  enjoyment 
of  their  city,  with  the  port  Peiraeus,  their  ships,  and  revenues:  that 
the  exiles  and  deported  citizens  should  be  readmitted;  that  the  politi- 
cal franchise  should  for  the  future  be  enjoyed  by  all  citizens  who 
possessed  1000  drachmae  of  property  and  upward;  that  Kassander 
should  hold  Munychia  with  a  governor  and  garrison,  until  the  war 
against  Polysperchon  was  brought  to  a  close;  and  that  he  should 
also  name  some  one  Athenian  citizen,  in  whose  hands  the  supreme 
government  of  the  city  should  be  vested.  Kassander  named  Deme- 
trius the  Phalerean  (i.e.  an  Athenian  of  the  Deme  Phalerum),  one  of 
the  colleagues  of  Phokion;  who  had  gone  into  volunatry  exile  since 
the  death  of  Antipater,  but  had  recently  returned. 

This  convention  restored  substantially  at  Athens  the  Antipatrian 
government;  yet  without  the  severities  which  had  marked  its  orig- 
inal establishment — and  with  some  modifications  in  various  ways. 
It  made  Kassander  virtually  master  of  the  city  (as  Antipater  had 
been  before  him),  by  means  of  his  governing  nominee,  upheld  by  the 
garrison,  and  by  the  fortification  of  Munychia;  which  had  now  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened,  holding  a  practical  command 
over  Peiraeus,  though  that  port  was  nominally  relinquished  to  the 
Athenians.  But  there  was  no  slaughter  of  orators,  no  expulsion  of 
citizens;  moreover,  even  the  minimum  of  1000  drachmae,  fixed  for 
the  political  franchise,  though  excluding  the  multitude,  must  have 
been  felt  as  an  improvement  compared  with  the  higher  limit  of  2,000 
drachmae  prescribed  by  Antipater.  Kassander  was  not,  like  his  father 
at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force,  master  of  Greece.  He  had 
Polysperchon  in  the  field  against  him  with  a  rival  army  and  an 
established  ascendency  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities;  it  was  there- 
fore his  interest  to  abstain  from  measures  of  obvious  harshness  to- 
ward the  Athenian  people. 

Toward  this  end  his  choice  of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  appears 
to  have  been  judicious.  That  citizen  continued  to  administer  Athens, 
as  satrap  or  despot  under  Kassander,  for  ten  years.  He  was  an 
accomplished  literary  man,  friend  both  of  the  philosopher  Theophras- 
tus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  school  of  Aristotle — and  of  the  rhetor 
Deinarchus.  He  is  described  also  as  a  person  of  expensive  and  lux- 
urious habits;  toward  which  he  devoted  the  most  of  the  Athenian 
public  revenue,  1200  talents  in  amount,  if  Duris  is  to  be  believed. 
His  administration  is  said  to  have  been  discreet  and  moderate.  We 
know  little  of  its  details,  but  we  are  told  that  he  made  sumptuary 
laws,  especially  restricting  the  cost  and  ostentation  of  funerals.  He 
himself  extolled  his  own  decennial  period  as  one  of  abundance  and 
flourishing  commerce  at  Athens.  But  we  learn  from  others,  and  the 
fact  is  highly  probable,  that  it  was  a  period  of  distress  and  humilia- 
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tion,  both  at  Athens  and  in  other  Grecian  towns;  and  that  Athenians 
as  well  as  others,  welcomed  new  projects  of  colonization  (such  as 
that  of  Ophelias  from  Kyrene)  not  simply  from  prospects  of  advan- 
tage, but  also  as  an  escape  from  existing  evils. 

What  forms  of  nominal  democracy  were  kept  up  during  this  inter- 
val, we  cannot  discover.  The  popular  judicature  must  have  been 
continued  for  private  suits  and  accusations,  since  Deinarchus  is  said 
to  have  been  in  large  practise  as  a  logographer,  or  composer  of  dis- 
courses for  others.  But  the  fact  that  360  statues  were  erected  in 
honor  of  Demetrius  while  his  administration  was  still  going  on, 
demonstrates  the  gross  flattery  of  his  partisans,  the  subjection  of  the 
people,  and  the  practical  abolition  of  all  free-spoken  censure  or  pro- 
nounced opposition.  We  learn  that,  in  some  one  of  the  ten  years  of 
his  administration,  a  census  was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica; 
and  that  there  were  numbered  21,000  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and 
400,000  slaves.  Of  this  important  enumeration  we  know  the  bare 
fact,  without  its  special  purpose  or  even  its  precise  date.  Perhaps 
some  of  those  citizens,  who  had  been  banished  or  deported  at  the 
close  of  the  Lamiau  war,  may  have  returned  ami  continued  to  reside 
at  Athens.  But  there  still  seems  to  have  remained,  during  all  the 
continuance  of  the  Kassandrian  oligarchy,  a  body  of  adverse  Athe- 
nian exiles,  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  overthrowing  it,  and 
seeking  aid  for  that  purpose  from  the  iEtolians  and  others. 

The  acquisition  of  Athens  by  Kassander,  followed  up  by  his  cap- 
ture of  Panaktum  and  Salamis,  and  seconded  by  his  moderation 
toward  the  Athenians,  procured  for  him  considerable  support  in 
Peloponnesus,  whither  he  proceeded  with  his  army.  Many  of  the 
cities,  intimidated  or  persuaded,  joined  him  and  deserted  Polysper- 
chon;  while  the  Spartans,  now  feeling  for  the  first  time  their  defense- 
less condition,  thought  it  prudent  to  surround  their  city  with  walls. 
This  fact,  among  many  others  contemporaneous,  testifies  emphatic- 
ally how  the  characteristic  sentiments  of  the  Hellenic  autonomous 
world  were  now  dying  out  everywhere.  The  maintenance  of  Sparta 
as  an  unwalled  city,  was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  cherished  of 
Lykurgean  traditions;  a  standing  proof  of  the  fearless  bearing  and 
self-confidence  of  the  Spartans  against  dangers  from  without.  The 
erection  of  the  walls  showed  their  own  conviction,  but  too  well  borne 
out  by  the  real  circumstances  around  them,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
foreigner  had  become  so  overwhelming  as  not  to  leave  them  even 
safety  at  home. 

The  warfare  between  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  became  now  em- 
bittered by  a  feud  among  the  members  of  the  Macedonian  imperial 
family.  King  Philip  Aridaeus  and  his  wife  Eurydike,  alarmed  and 
indignant  at  the  restoration  of  Olympias  which  Polysperchon  was 
projecting,  solicited  aid  from  Kassander,  and  tried  to  place  the  force 
of  Macedonia  at  his  disposal.  In  this,  however,  they  failed.  Olym- 
pias, assisted  not  only  by  Polysperchon,  but  by  the  Epirotic  prince 
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^akides,  made  her  entry  into  Macedonia  out  of  Epinis,  apparently 
in  the  autumn  of  317  b.c.  She  brought  with  her  Roxana  and  her 
child — the  widow  and  son  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Macedonian 
soldiers,  assembled  by  Philip  Arida3us  and  Eurydike  to  resist  her, 
were  so  overawed  by  her  name  and  the  recollection  of  Alexander, 
that  they  refused  to  fight,  and  thus  ensured  to  her  an  easy  victory. 
Philip  and  Eurydike  became  her  prisoners;  the  former  she  caused  to 
be  slain ;  to  the  latter  she  offered  only  an  option  between  the  sword, 
the  halter,  and  poison.  The  old  que^n  next  proceeded  to  satiate  her 
revenge  against  the  family  of  Antipater.  One  hundred  leading 
Macedonians,  friends  of  Kassander,  were  put  to  death,  together 
with  his  brother  Nikanor;  while  the  sepulcher  of  his  deceased 
brother  Iollas,  accused  of  having  poisoned  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
broken  up. 

During  the  winter,  Olympias  remained  thus  completely  predomi- 
nant in  Macedonia;  where  her  position  seemed  strong,  since  her 
allies  the  iEtolians  were  masters  of  the  pass  at  Thermopylae,  while 
Kassander  was  kept  employed  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  force  under 
Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon.  But  Kassander,  disengaging  him- 
self from  these  embarrassments,  and  eluding  Thermopylae  by  a  mari- 
time transit  to  Thessaly,  seized  the  Perrhoebian  passes  before  they 
had  been  put  under  guard,  and  entered  Macedonia  without  resist- 
ance. Olympias,  having  no  army  competent  to  meet  nim  in  the 
field,  was  forced  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  maritime  fortress  of  Pydna, 
with  Roxana,  the  child  Alexander,  and  Thessalonike,  daughter  of 
her  late  husband  Philip  son  of  Amyntas.  Here  Kassander  blocked 
her  up  for  several  months  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  succeeded 
in  defeating  all  the  efforts  of  Polysperchon  and  iEakides  to  relieve 
her.  In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year  (316  B.C.),  she  was  forced  by 
intolerable  famine  to  surrender.  Kassander  promised  her  nothing 
more  than  personal  safety,  requiring  from  her  the  surrender  of  the 
two  great  fortresses,  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  which  made  him  master 
of  Macedonia.  Presently,  however,  the  relatives  of  those  numerous 
victims,  who  had  perished  by  order  of  Olympias,  were  encouraged 
by  Kassander  to  demand  her  life  in  retribution.  They  found  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  condemnation  against  her  from 
what  was  called  a  Macedonian  assembly.  Nevertheless,  such  was 
the  sentiment  of  awe  and  reverence  connected  with  her  name,  that 
no  one  except  the  injured  men  themselves  could  be  found  to  execute 
the  sentence.  She  died  with  a  courage  worthy  of  her  rank  and  domi- 
neering character.  Kassander  took  Thessalonike  to  wife — confining 
Roxana  with  the  child  Alexander  in  the  fortress  of  Amphipolis — 
where  (after  a  certain  interval)  he  caused  both  of  them  to  be  slain. 

While  Kassander  was  thus  master  of  Macedonia — and  while  the 
imperial  family  were  disappearing  from  the  scene  in  that  country — 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Eumcnes  (which  happened  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  the  capture  of  Olympian)  removed  the  last  faithful 
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partisan  of  that  family  in  Asia.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  left  in  the 
hands  of  Antigonus  such  overwhelming  preponderance  throughout 
Asia,  that  he  aspired  to  become  vicar  and  master  of  the  entire  Alex- 
andrine empire,  as  well  as  to  avenge  upon  Kassander  the  extirpation 
of  the  regal  family.  His  power  appeared  indeed  so  formidable,  that 
Kassander  of  Macedonia,  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt, 
and  Seleukus  of  Babylonia,  entered  into  a  convention,  which  gradu- 
ally ripened  into  an  active  alliance,  against  him. 

During  the  struggles  between  these  powerful  princes,  Greece  ap- 
pears simply  as  a  group  of  subject  cities,  held,  garrisoned,  grasped 
at,  or  coveted  by  all  of  them.  Polysperchon,  abandoning  all  hopes 
in  Macedonia  at  the  death  of  Olympias,  had  been  forced  to  take  ref- 
uge among  the  JEtolians,  leaving  his  son  Alexander  to  make  the 
best  struggle  that  he  could  in  Peloponnesus;  so  that  Kassander  was 
now  decidedly  preponderant  throughout  the  Hellenic  regions.  After 
fixing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  he  perpetuated  his  own 
name  by  founding,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  and 
near  the  site  where  Potida3a  had  stood,  the  new  city  of  Kassandreia; 
into  which  he  congregated  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  especially  the  remnant  of  the  citizens  of  Olyn- 
thus  and  Potidaea — towns  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip  more  than 
thirty  years  before.  He  next  marched  into  Peloponnesus  with  his 
army  against  Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon.  Passing  through 
Boeotia,  he  undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the  city  of  Thebes,  which 
had  been  destroyed  twenty  years  previously  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  had  ever  since  existed  only  as  a  military  post  in  the  ancient  cita- 
del called  Kadmeia.  The  other  Bceotian  towns,  to  whom  the  old 
Theban  territory  had  been  assigned,  were  persuaded  or  constrained 
to  relinquish  it;  and  Kassander  invited  from  all  parts  of  Greece  the 
Theban  exiles  or  their  descendants.  From  sympathy  with  these  ex- 
iles, and  also  with  the  ancient  celebrity  of  the  city,  many  Greeks, 
even  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  contributed  to  the  restoration.  The 
Athenians,  now  administered  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  under  Kas 
Sander's  supremacy,  were  particularly  forward  in  the  work;  the 
Messcnians  and  Megalopolitans,  whose  ancestors  had  owed  so  much 
to  the  Theban  Epaminondas,  lent  strenuous  aid.  Thebes  was  re- 
established in  the  original  area  which  it  had  occupied  before  Alexan- 
der's siege ;  and  was  held  by  a  Kassandrian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia, 
destined  for  the  mastery  of  Bceotia  and  Greece. 

After  some  stay  at  Thebes,  Kassander  advanced  toward  Pelopon- 
nesus. Alexander  (son  of  Polysperchon)  having  fortified  the  Isth- 
mus, he  was  forced  to  embark  his  troops  with  his  elephants  at  Me- 
gara,  and  cross  over  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  Epidaurus.  He  dispos- 
sessed Alexander  of  Argos,  of  Messenia,  and  even  of  his  position  on 
the  Isthmus,  where  he  left  a  powerful  detachment,  and  then  returned 
to  Macedonia.  His  increasing  power  raised  both  apprehension  and 
hatred  in  the  bosom  of  Antigonus,  who  endeavored  to  come  to  terms 
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with  him,  hut  in  vain.  Kassander  preferred  the  alliance  with 
Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  and  Lysimachus — against  Antigonus,  who  was 
now  master  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia,  inspiring  common  dread  to 
all  of  them.  Accordingly,  from  Asia  to  Peloponnesus,  with  arms 
and  money,  Antigonus  dispatched  the  Milesian  Aristodemus  to 
strengthen  Alexander  against  Kassander;  whom  he  further  de- 
nounced as  an  enemy  of  the  Macedonian  name,  because  he  had  slain 
Olympias,  imprisoned  the  other  members  of  the  regal  family,  and  re 
established  the  Olynthian  exiles.  He  caused  the  absent  Kassander  to 
be  condemned  by  what  was  called  a  Macedonian  assembly,  upon 
these  and  other  charges. 

Antigonus  further  proclaimed,  by  the  voice  of  this  assembly,  that 
all  the  Greeks  should  be  free,  self-governing,  and  exempt  from  gar- 
risons or  military  occupation.  It  was  expected  that  these  brilliant 
promises  would  enlist  partisans  in  Greece  against  Kassander  ;  ac- 
cordingly Ptolemy,  ruler  of  Egypt,  one  of  the  enemies  of  Antigonus, 
thought  fit  to  issue  similar  proclamations  a  few  months  afterward, 
tendering  to  the  Greeks  the  same  boon  from  himself.  These  prom- 
ises, neither  executed,  nor  intended  to  be  executed,  by  either  of 
the  kings,  appear  to  have  produced  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
Greeks. 

The  arrival  of  Aristodemus  in  Peloponnesus  had  reanimated  the 
party  of  Alexander  (son  of  Polysperchon),  against  whom  Kassander 
was  again  obliged  to  bring  his  full  forces  from  Macedonia.  Though 
successful  against  Alexander  at  Argos,  Orchomenus  and  other  places, 
Kassander  was  not  able  to  crush  him,  and  presently  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  gain  him  over.  He  offered  to  him  the  separate  government 
of  Peloponnesus,  though  in  subordination  to  himself.  Alexander 
accepted  the  offer,  becoming  Kassander's  ally — and  carried  on  war, 
jointly  with  him,  against  Aristodemus,  with  varying  success,  until 
he  was  presently  assassinated  by  some  private  enemies.  Neverthe- 
less his  widow  Kratesipolis,  a  woman  of  courage  and  energy,  still 
maintained  herself  in  considerable  force  at  Sikyon.  Kassander's 
most  obstinate  enemies  were  the  iEtolians,  of  Whom  we  now  first 
hear  formal  mention  as  a  substantive  confederacy.  These  JEtolians 
became  the  allies  of  Antigonus  as  they  had  been  before  of  Poly- 
sperchon, extending  their  predatory  ravages  Bven  as  far  as  Attica. 
Protected  against  foreign  garrisons,  partly  by  their  rude  and  fierce 
habits,  partly  by  their  mountainous  territory,  they  were  almost  the 
only  Greeks  who  could  still  be  called  free.  Kassander  tried  to  keep 
them  in  check  through  their  neighbors  the  Akarnanians,  whom  he 
induced  to  adopt  a  more  concentrated  habit  of  residence,  consoli- 
dating their  numerous  petty  townships  into  a  few  considerable 
towns — Stratus,  Sauria,  and  Agrinium — convenient  posts  for  Mace- 
donian garrisons.  He  also  made  himself  master  of  Leukas,  Apol- 
Jonia,  and  Epidamnus,  defeating  the  Illyrian  king  Glaukias,  so  that 
his  dominion  now  extended  across  from  the  Thermaic  to  the  Adri-j 
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atic  Gulf.  His  general  Philippus  gained  two  important  victories 
over  the  ^tolians  and  Epirots,  forcing  the  former  to  relinquish  some 
of  their  most  accessible  towns. 

The  power  of  Antigonus  in  Asia  underwent  a  material  diminution, 
by  the  successful  and  permanent  establishment  which  Seleukus  now 
acquired  in  Babylonia;  from  which  event  the  era  of  the  succeeding 
Seleukidae  takes  its  origin.  In  Greece,  however,  Antigonus  gained 
ground  on  Kassander.  He  sent  thither  his  nephew  Ptolemy  with  a 
large  force  to  liberate  the  Greeks,  or  in  other  words,  to  expel  the 
Kassandrian  garrisons;  while  he  at  the  same  time  distracted  Kas- 
sander's  attention  by  threatening  to  cross  the  Hellespont  and  invade 
Macedonia.  This  Ptolemy  (not  the  Egyptian)  expelled  the  soldiers 
of  Kassander  from  Eubcea,  Boeotia,  and  Phokis.  Chalkis  in  Eubcea 
was  at  this  time  the  chief  military  station  of  Kassander;  Thebes 
(which  he  had  recently  re-established)  was  in  alliance  with  him;  but 
the  remaining  Boeotian  towns  were  hostile  to  him.  Ptolemy,  having 
taken  Chalkis — the  citizens  of  which  he  conciliated  by  leaving  them 
without  any  garrison — together  with  Oropus,  Eretria,  and  Karystus 
— entered  Attica,  and  presented  himself  before  Athens.  So  much 
disposition  to  treat  with  him  was  manifested  in  the  city,  that  Dem- 
etrius the  Phalerean  was  obliged  to  gain  time  b}r  pretending  to  open 
negotiations  with  Antigonus,  while  Ptolemy  withdrew  from  Attica. 
Nearly  at  the  same  epoch,  Apollonia,  Epidamnus,  and  Leukas, 
found  means,  assisted  by  an  armament  from  Korkyra,  to  drive  out 
Kassander's  garrisons,  and  to  escape  from  his  dominion.  The 
affairs  of  Antigonus  were  now  prospering  in  Greece,  but  they  were 
much  thrown  back  by  the  discontent  and  treachery  of  his  admiral 
Telesphorus,  who  seized  Elis  and  even  plundered  the  sacred  treas- 
ures of  Olympia.  Ptolemy  presently  put  him  down,  and  restored 
these  treasures  to  the  god. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  Antig- 
onus on  one  side — and  Kassander,  Ptolemy  (the  Egyptian)  and 
Lysimachus,  on  the  other,  whereby  the  supreme  command  in  Mace- 
donia was  guaranteed  to  Kassander,  until  the  maturity  of  Alexander 
son  of  Roxana;  Thrace  being  at  the  same  time  assured  to  Lysimachus, 
Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  to  Antigonus.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  covenanted  by  all,  that  the  Hellenic  cities  should  be 
free.  Toward  the  execution  of  this  last  clause,  however,  nothing 
was  actually  done.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  treaty  had  any  other 
effect,  except  to  inspire  Kassander  with  increased  jealousy  about 
Roxana  and  her  child ;  both  of  whom  (as  has  been  already  stated)  he 
caused  to  be  secretly  assassinated  soon  afterward,  by  the  governor 
Glaukias,  in  the  fortress  of  Amphipolis,  where  they  had  been  con- 
fined. The  forces  of  Antigonus,  under  his  general  Ptolemy,  still  re- 
mained in  Greece.  But  this  general  presently  (310  b.  c.  )  revolted  from 
Antigonus,  and  placed  them  in  co-operation  with  Kassander;  while 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  accusing  Antigonus  of  having  contravened  the 
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treaty  by  garrisoning  various  Grecian  cities,  renewed  the  war  an£ 
the  triple  alliance  against  him. 

Polysperchon — who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  local  dominion  ove* 
various  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  with  a  military  force  distributed  in 
Messene  and  other  towns — was  now  encouraged  by  Antigonus  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Herakles  (son  of  Alexander  by  Barsine),  and  to 
place  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Kassander. 
This  young  prince  Herakles,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  sent  to 
Greece  from  Pergamus  in  Asia,  and  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  were 
assisted  not  only  by  a  considerable  party  in  Macedonia  itself,  but  also 
by  the  iEtoliaus.  Polysperchon  invaded  Macedonia,  with  favorable 
prospects  of  establishing  the  young  prince ;  yet  he  thought  it  ad- 
vantageous to  accept  treacherous  propositions  from  Kassander,  who 
offered  to  him  partnership  in  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  with  an 
independent  army  and  dominion  in  Peloponnesus.  Polysperchon, 
tempted  by  these  offers,  assassinated  the  young  prince  Herakles,  and 
withdrew  his  army  toward  Peloponnesus.  But  he  found  such  unex- 
pected opposition  in  his  march  through  Bceotia,  from  Boeotians  and 
Peloponnesians,  that  he  was  forced  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
Lokris  (309  B.C.).  From  this  time  forward,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  he  commanded  in  Southern  Greece  as  subordinate  ally  or  part- 
ner of  Kassander;  whose  Macedonian  dominion,  thus  confirmed, 
seems  to  have  included  Akarnania  and  Amphilochia  on  the  Ambra- 
kian  Gulf,  together  with  the  town  of  Ambrakia  itself,  and  a  supre- 
macy over  many  of  the  Epirots. 

The  assassination  of  Herakles  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Kleo- 
patra,  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  and 
Olympias.  She  had  been  for  some  time  at  Sardis,  nominally  at  lib- 
erty, yet  under  watch  by  the  governor,  who  received  his  orders 
from  Antigonus;  she  was  now  preparing  to  quit  that  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  of  becoming  his  wife.  She 
had  been  invoked  as  auxiliary,  or  courted' in  marriage,  by  several  of 
the  great  Macedonian  chiefs,  without  any  result.  Now,  however, 
Antigonus,  afraid  of  the  influence  which  her  name  might  throw  into 
the  scale  of  his  rival  Ptolemy,  caused  her  to  be  secretly  murdered  as 
she  was  preparing  for  her  departure;  throwing  the  blame  of  the  deed 
on  some  of  her  women,  whom  he  punished  with  death.  All  the  rela- 
tives of  Alexander  the  Great  (except  Thessalonike  wife  of  Kassander, 
daughter  of  Philip  by  a  Thessalian  mistress)  had  now  successively 
perished,  and  all  by  the  orders  of  one  or  other  among  his  principal 
officers.  The  imperial  family,  with  the  prestige  of  its  name,  thus 
came  to  an  end. 

Ptolemy  of  Egypt  now  set  sail  for  Greece  with  a  powerful  arma- 
ment. He  acquired  possession  of  the  important  cities — Sikyon  and 
Corinth — which  were  handed  over  to  him  by  Kratesipolis,  widow  of 
Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon.  He  then  made  known  by  procla- 
mation bis.  purpose  as  a  liberator,  inviting  aid  from  the  Peloponnesian 
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cities  themselves  against  the  garrisons  of  Kassander.  From  some  he 
received  encouraging  answers  and  promises;  but  none  of  them  made 
any  movement,  or  seconded  him  by  armed  demonstrations.  He 
thought  it  prudent  therefore  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Kassauder  and 
retire  from  Greece,  leaving  however  secure  garrisons  in  Sikyon  and 
Corinth.  The  Grecian  cities  had  now  become  tame  and  passive. 
Feeling  their  own  incapacity  of  self-defense,  and  averse  to  auxiliary 
efforts,  which  brought  upon  them  enmity  without  any  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage— they  awaited  only  the  turns  of  foreign  interference  and  the 
behests  of  the  potentates  around  them. 

The  Grecian  ascendency  of  Kassander,  however,  was  in  the  follow- 
ing year  exposed  to  a  graver  shock  than  it  had  ever  yet  encountered 
— by  the  sudden  invasion  of  Demetrius  called  Poliorketes,  son  of 
Antigonus.  This  young  prince,  sailing  from  Ephesus  with  a  formid- 
able armament,  contrived  to  conceal  his  purposes  so  closely,  that  he 
actually  entered  the  harbor  of  Feirseus  (on  the  26th  of  the  month 
Thargelion — May)  without  expectation,  or  resistance  from  any  one; 
his  fleet  being  mistaken  for  the  fleet  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy.  The 
Phalerean  Demetrius,  taken  unawares,  and  attempting  too  late  to 
guard  the  harbor,  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  it  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  and  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Athens;  while- 
Dionysius,  the  Kassandrian  governor,  maintained  himself  with  his 
garrison  in  Munychia,  yet  without  any  army  competent  to  meet  the 
invaders  in  the  field.  This  accomplished  the  Phalerean,  who  had 
administered  for  ten  years  as  the  viceroy  and  with  the  force  of  Kas- 
sander, now  felt  his  position  and  influence  at  Athens  overthrown, 
and  even  his  personal  safety  endangered.  He  with  other  Athenians 
went  as  envoys  on  the  ensuing  day  to  ascertain  what  terms  would  bo 
granted.  The  young  prince  ostentatiously  proclaimed,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  father  Antigonus  and  himself  to  restore  and  guar- 
antee to  the  Athenians  unqualified  freedom  and  autonomy.  Henco 
the  Phalerean  Demetrius  foresaw  that  his  internal  opponents,  con- 
demned as  they  had  been  to  compulsory  silence  during  the  last  ten 
years,  would  now  proclaim  themselves  with  irresistible  violence,  so 
that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  except  in  retreat.  He  accordingly 
asked  and  obtained  permission  from  the  invader  to  retire  to  Thebes, 
from  whence  he  passed  over  soon  after  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  The 
Athenians  in  the  city  declared  in  favor  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes; 
who  however  refused  to  enter  the  walls  until  he  should  have  besieged 
and  captured  Munychia,  as  well  as  Megara,  with  their  Kassandrian 
garrisons.  In  a  short  time  he  accomplished  both  these  objects.  In- 
deed energy,  skill,  and  effective  use  of  engines,  in  besieging  fortified 
places,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  his  character; 
procuring  for  him  the  surname  whereby  he  is  known  to  history.  He 
proclaimed  the  Megarians  free,  leveling  to  the  ground  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Munychia,  as  an  earnest  to  the  Athenians  that  they  should 
be  relieved  for  the  future  from  all  foreign  garrison. 
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After  these  successes,  Demetrius  Poliorketes  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Athens.  He  announced  to  the  people,  in  formal  assembly, 
that  they  were  now  again  a  free  democracy,  liberated  from  all  do- 
minion either  of  soldiers  from  abroad  or  oligarchs  at  home.  He  also 
promised  them  a  further  boon  from  his  father  Antigonus  and  himself 
— 150,000  medimni  of  corn  for  distribution,  and  ship-timber  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  for  constructing  100  triremes.  Both  these  announce- 
ments were  received  with  grateful  exultation.  The  feelings  of  the 
people  were  testified  not  merely  in  ^otes  of  thanks  and  admira- 
tion toward  the  young  conqueror,  but  also  in  effusions  of  un- 
measured and  exorbitant  flattery.  Stratokles  (who  has  already  been 
before  us  as  one  of  the  accusers  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Harpalian 
affair)  with  others  exhausted  their  invention  in  devising  new  varieties 
of  compliment  and  adulation.  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  pro- 
claimed to  be  not  only  kings,  but  gods  and  saviors :  a  high  priest 
of  these  saviors  was  to  be  annually  chosen,  after  whom  each 
successive  year  was  to  be  named  (instead  of  being  named  after  the 
first  of  the  nine  Archons,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom),  and  the 
dates  of  decrees  and  contracts  commemorated;  the  month  Muny- 
chion  was  re-named  as  Demetrion — two  new  tribes,  to  be  called 
Antigonis  and  Demetrias,  were  constituted  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding ten: — the  annual  senate  was  appointed  to  consist  of  600  mem- 
bers instead  of  500;  the  portraits  and  exploits  of  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  were  to  be  woven,  along  with  those  of  Zeus  and  Athene, 
into  the  splendid  and  voluminous  robe  periodically  carried  in  pro- 
cession, as  an  offering  at  the  Panathenaic  festival;  the  spot  of  ground 
where  Demetrius  had  alighted  from  his  chariot,  was  consecrated  with 
an  altar  erected  in  honor  of  Demetrius  Katsebates  or  the  Descender. 
Several  other  similar  votes  were  passed,  recognizing,  and  worshiping 
as  gods,  the  saviors  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  Nay,  we  are  told 
that  temples  or  altars  were  voted  to  Phila- Aphrodite,  in  honor  of 
Phila  wife  of  Demetrius;  and  a  like  compliment  was  paid  to  his  two 
mistresses,  Leaena  and  Lamia.  Altars  are  said  to  have  been  also 
dedicated  to  Adeimantus  and  others,  his  convivial  companions  or 
flatterers.  At  the  same  time  the  numerous  statues,  which  had  been 
erected  in  honor  of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  during  his  decennial 
government,  were  overthrown,  and  some  of  them  even  turned  to 
ignoble  purposes,  in  order  to  cast  greater  scorn  upon  the  past  ruler. 
The  demonstrations  of  servile  flattery  at  Athens,  toward  Demetrius 
Poliorketes,  were  in  fact  so  extravagantly  overdone,  that  he  himself 
is  said  to  have  been  disgusted  with  them,  and  to  have  expressed  con- 
tempt for  these  degenerate  Athenians  of  his  own  time. 

In  reviewing  such  degrading  proceedings,  we  must  recollect  that 
thirty-one  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  and 
that  during  all  this  time  the  Athenians  had  been  under  the  practical 
ascendency,  and  constantly  augmenting  pressure,  of  foreign  poten- 
tates.    The  sentiment  of  this  dependence  on  Macedonia  had  been 
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continually  strengthened  by  all  the  subsequent  events — by  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the  subsequent  overwhelming 
conquests  of  Alexander — by  the  deplorable  conclusion  of  the  Lamian 
war,  the  slaughter  of  the  free-spoken  orators,  the  death  of  the  ener- 
getic military  leaders,  and  the  deportation  of  Athenian  citizens — ■ 
lastly, by  the  continued  presence  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  inPeirseus 
or  Munychia.  By  Phokion,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  the  other 
leading  statesmen  of  this  long  period,  submission  to  Macedonia  had 
been  inculcated  as  a  virtue,  while  the  recollection  of  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  old  autonomous  Athens  had  been  effaced  or  denounced 
as  a  mischievous  dream.  The  fifteen  years  between  the  close  of  the 
Lamian  war  and  the  arrival  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes  (322-307  B.C.), 
had  witnessed  no  free  play,  nor  public  discussion  and  expression,  of 
conflicting  opinions;  the  short  period  during  which  Phokion  was 
condemned  must  be  excepted,  but  that  lasted  only  long  enough 
to  give  room  for  the  outburst  of  a  preconceived  but  suppressed 
antipathy. 

During  these  thirty  years,  of  which  the  last  half  had  been  an 
aggravation  of  the  first,  a  new  generation  of  Athenians  had  grown 
up,  accustomed  to  an  altered  phase  of  political  existence.  How  few 
of  those  who  received  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  had  taken  part  in  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  or  listened  to  the  stirring  exhortations  of  De- 
mosthenes in  the  war  which  preceded  that  disaster!  Of  the  citizens 
who  yet  retained  courage  and  patriotism  to  struggle  again  for  their 
freedom  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  how  many  must  have  perished 
with  Leosthenes  in  the  Lamian  war!  The  Athenians  of  307  B.C. 
had  come  to  conceive  their  own  city,  and  Hellas  generally,  as 
dependent  first  on  Kassander,  next  on  the  possible  intervention  of  his 
equally  overweening  rivals,  Ptolemy,  Autigonus,  Lysimachus,  etc. 
If  they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  one  potentate,  it  could  only  be  by  the 
protectorate  of  another.  The  sentiment  of  political  self-reliance  and 
autonomy  had  fled;  the  conception  of  a  citizen  military  force,  fur- 
nished by  confederate  and  co-operating  cities,  had  been  superseded 
by  the  spectacle  of  vast  standing  armies,  organized  by  the  heirs  of 
Alexander  and  of  his  traditions. 

Two  centuries  before  (510  B.C.),  when  the  Lacedamionians  expelled 
the  despot  Hippias  and  his  mercenaries  from  Athens,  there  sprang 
up  at  once  among  the  Athenian  people  a  forward  and  devoted 
patriotism,  which  made  them  willing  to  brave,  and  competent  to 
avert,  all  dangers  in  defense  of  their  newly  acquired  liberty.  At 
that  time,  the  enemies  by  whom  they  were  threatened,  were  Lacedas- 
monians,  Thebans,  ^Eginetans,  Chalkidians,  and  the  like  (for  the 
Persian  force  did  not  present  itself  until  after  some  interval,  and 
attacked  not  Athens  alone,  but  Greece  collectively).  These  hostile 
forces,  though  superior  in  number  and  apparent  value  to  those  of 
Athens,  were  yet  not  so  disproportionate  as  to  engender  hopelessness 
and  despair.  Very  different  were  the  facts  in  307  B.C.,  when  Dc- 
H.  G.  1V.-24 
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metritis  Poliorketes  removed  tlie  Kassandrian  mercenaries  with  their 
fortress  Munycliia,  and  proclaimed  Athens  free.  To  maintain  that 
freedom  by  their  own  strength — in  opposition  to  the  evident  supe- 
riority of  organized  force  residing  in  the  potentates  around,  one  or 
more  of  whom  had  nearly  all  Greece  under  military  occupation — 
was  an  enterprise  too  hopeless  to  have  been  attempted  even  by  men 
such  as  the  combatants  of  Marathon  or  the  contemporaries  of 
Perikles.  ' '  Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow !" 
but  the  Athenians  had  not  force  enough  to  strike  it;  and  the  liberty 
proclaimed  by  Demetrius  Poliorketes  was  a  boon  dependent  upon 
him  for  its  extent  and  even  for  its  continuance.  The  Athenian 
assembly  of  that  day  was  held  under  his  army  as  masters  of  Attica, 
as  it  had  been  held  a  few  months  before  under  the  controlling  force 
of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  together  with  the  Kassandrian  governor 
of  Munychia ;  and  the  most  fulsome  votes  of  adulation  proposed  in 
honor  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes  by  his  partisans,  though  perhaps 
disappoved  by  many,  would  hardly  find  a  single  pronounced 
opponent. 

One  man,  however,  there  was,  who  ventured  to  oppose  several  of 
the  votes — the  nephew  of  Demosthenes — Demochares,  who  deserves 
to  be  commemorated  as  the  last  known  spokesman  of  free  Athenian 
citizenship.  We  know  only  that  such  were  his  general  politics,  and 
that  his  opposition  to  the  obsequious  rhetor  Stratokles  ended  in 
banishment,  four  years  afterward.  He  appears  to  have  discharged 
the  functions  of  general  during  this  period — to  have  been  active  in 
strengthening  the  fortifications  and  military  equipment  of  the  city— 
and  to  have  been  employed  in  occasional  missions. 

The  altered  politics  of  Athens  were  manifested  by  impeachment 
against  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  other  leading  partisans  of  the  late 
Kassandrian  government.  He  and  many  others  had  already  gone 
into  voluntary  exile;  when  their  trials  came  on,  they  were  not  forth- 
coming, and  all  were  condemned  to  death.  But  all  those  who 
remained,  and  presented  themselves  for  trial,  were  acquitted;  so 
little  was  there  of  rectionary  violence  on  this  occasion.  Stratokles 
also  proposed  a  decree,  commemorating  the  orator  Lykurgus  (who 
had  been  dead  about  seventeen  years)  by  a  statue,  an  honorary 
inscription,  and  a  grant  of  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum  to  his 
eldest  surviving  descendant.  Among  those  who  accompanied  the 
Phalerean  Demetrius  into  exile  was  the  rhetor  or  logographer 
jDeinarchus. 

The  friendship  of  this  obnoxious  Phalerean,  and  of  Kassander  also, 
toward  the  philosopher  Theophrastus,  seems  to  have  been  one  main 
cause  which  occasioned  the  enactment  of  a  restrictive  law  against 
the  liberty  of  philosophizing.  It  was  decreed,  on  the  proposition  of 
a  citizen  named  Sophokles,  that  no  philosopher  should  be  allowed  to 
open  a  school  or  teach,  except  under  special  sanction  obtained  from 
a  vote  of  the  Senate  and  people.     Such  was  the  disgust  and  appre- 
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hension  occasioned  by  the  new  restriction,  that  all  the  philosophers 
with  one  accord  left  Athens.  This  spirited  protest,  against  authori- 
tative restriction  on  the  liberty  of  philosophy  and  teaching,  found 
responsive  sympathy  among  the  Athenians.  The  celebrity  of  the 
schools  and  professors  was  in  fact  the  only  characteristic  mark  of 
dignity  still  remaining  to  them — when  their  power  had  become 
extinct,  and  when  even  their  independence  and  free  constitution  had 
degenerated  into  a  mere  name.  It  was  moreover  the  great  temptation 
for  young  men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  visit  Athens. 
Accordingly,  a  year  had  hardly  passed,  when  Philon — impeaching 
Sophokles,  the  author  of  the  law,  under  the  Graphe  Paranomon — 
prevailed  on  the  Dikastcry  to  find  him  guilty,  and  condemn  him  to  a 
flue  of  five  talents.  The  restrictive  law  being  thus  repealed,  the 
philosophers  returned.  It  is  remarkable  that  Demochares  stood  for- 
ward as  one  of  its  advocates;  defending  Sophokles  against  the 
accuser  Philon.  From  scanty  notices  remaining  of  the  speech  of 
Demochares,  we  gather  that,  while  censuring  the  opinions  no  less 
than  the  characters  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  denounced  yet  more 
bitterly  their  pupils,  as  being  for  the  most  part  ambitious,  violent, 
and  treacherous  men.  He  cited  by  name  several  among  them,  who 
had  subverted  the  freedom  of  their  respective  cities,  and  committed 
gross  outrages  against  their,fellow-citizens. 

Athenian  envoys  were  dispatched  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  to  testify 
the  gratitude  of  the  people,  and  communicate  the  recent  compli- 
mentary votes.  Antigonus  not  only  received  them  graciously,  but 
sent  to  Athens,  according  to  the  promise  made  by  his  son,  a  large 
present  of  150,000  medimni  of  wheat,  with  timber  sufficient  for  100 
ships.  He  at  the  same  time  directed  Demetrius  to  convene  at  Athens 
a  synod  of  deputies  from  the  allied  Grecian  cities,  where  resolutions 
might  be  taken  for  the  common  interests  of  Greece.  It  was  his 
interest  at  this  moment  to  raise  up  a  temporary  self-sustaining 
authority  in  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  alliance  with 
himself,  during  the  absence  of  Demetrius;  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  summon  into  Asia  with  his  army — requiring  his  services  for  the 
war  against  Ptolemy  in  Syria  and  Cyprus. 

The  following  three  years  were  spent  by  Demetrius — 1.  In  victori- 
ous operations  near  Cyprus,  defeating  Ptolemy  and  making  himself 
master  of  that  island;  after  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  and  the  example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy,  in 
Egypt — by  Lysimachus,  in  Thrace — and  by  Seleukus,  in  Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Syria — thus  abolishing  even  the  titular  remem- 
brance of  Alexander's  family.  2.  In  an  unsuccessful  invasion  of 
Eg}^pt  by  land  and  sea,  repulsed  with  great  loss.  3.  In  the  siege  of 
Rhodes.  The  brave  and  intelligent  citizens  of  this  island  resisted 
for  more  than  a  year  the  most  strenuous  attacks  and  the  most  for- 
midable siege-equipments  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes.  All  their 
efforts  however  would  have  been  in  vain  had  they  not  been  assisted 
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by  large  re-enforcements  and  supplies  from  Ptolemy,  Lysimacbus, 
and  Kassander.  Such  are  the  conditions  under  which  alone  <  even 
the  most  resolute  and  intelligent  Greeks  can  now  retain  their  circum- 
scribed sphere  of  autonomy.  The  siege  was  at  length  terminated  by 
a  compromise:  the  Rhodians  submitted  to  enroll  themselves  as  allies 
of  Demetrius,  yet  under  proviso  not  to  act  against  Ptolemy.  Toward 
the  latter  they  carried  their  gratefu1,  devotion  so  far,  as  to  erect  a 
temple  to  him,  called  the  Ptolemaeum,  and  to  worship  him  (under 
the  sanction  of  the  oracle  of  Amnion)  as  a  god.  Amidst  the  rocks 
and  shoals  through  which  Grecian  cities  were  now  condemned  to 
steer,  menaced  on  every  side  by  kings  more  powerful  than  them- 
selves, and  afterward  by  the  giant-republic  of  Rome — the  Rhodians 
conducted  their  political  affairs  with  greater  prudence  and  dignity 
than  any  other  Grecian  city. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Demetrius  from  Greece  to  Cyprus, 
Kassander  and  Polysperchon  renewed  the  war  in  Peloponnesus  and 
its  neighborhood.  We  make  out  no  particulars  respecting  this 
war.  The  iEtolians  were  in  hostility  with  Athens,  and  committed 
annoying  depredations.  The  fleet  of  Athens,  repaired  or  increased 
by  the  timber  received  from  Antigonus,  was  made  to  furnish  thirty 
quadriremes  to  assist  Demetrius  in  Cyprus,  and  was  employed  in 
certain  operations  near  the  island  of  Amorgos,  wherein  it  suffered 
defeat.  But  we  can  discover  little  respecting  the  course  of  the  war, 
except  that  Kassander  gained  ground  upon  the  Athenians,  and  that 
about  the  beginning  of  303  B.C.  he  was  blockading,  or  threatening  to 
blockade  Athens.  The  Athenians  invoked  the  aid  of  Demetrius 
Poliorketes,  who,  having  recently  concluded  an  accommodation 
with  the  Rhodians,  came  again  across  from  Asia,  with  a  powerful 
fleet  and  army,  to  Aulis  in  Boeotia.  He  was  received  at  Athens  with 
demonstrations  of  honor  equal  or  superior  to  those  which  had  marked 
his  previous  visit.  He  seems  to  have  passed  a  year  and  a  half,  partly 
at  Athens,  partly  in  military  operations  -carried  successfully  over 
many  parts  of  Greece.  He  compelled  the  Boeotians  to  evacuate  the 
Eubcean  city  of  Chalkis,  and  to  relinquish  their  alliance  with  Kas- 
sander. He  drove  that  prince  out  of  Attica — expelled  his  garrison 
from  the  two  frontier  fortresses  of  Attica — Phyle  and  Panaktum — ■ 
and  pursued  him  as  far  as  Thermopylae.  He  captured,  or  obtained 
by  bribing  the  garrisons,  the  important  towns  of  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
Sikyon;  mastering  also  iEgium,  Bura,  all  the  Arcadian  towns 
(except  Mantineia),  and  various  other  towns  in  Peloponnesus.  He 
celebrated,  as  president,  the  great  festival  of  the  Heraea  at  Argos;  on 
which  occasion  he  married  Deidameia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  the  young 
king  of  Epirus.  He  prevailed  on  the  Sikyonians  to  transfer  to  a 
short  distance  the  site  of  their  city,  conferring  upon  the  new  citj^  the 
name  of  Demetrias.  At  a  Grecian  synod,  convened  in  Corinth 
under  his  own  letters  of  invitation,  he  received  by  acclamation  the 
appointment  of  leader  or  Emperor  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  had  been  con- 
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ferred  on  Philip  and  Alexander.  He  even  extended  his  attacks  as 
far  as  Leukas  and  Korkyra.  The  greater  part  of  Greece  seems  to 
have  been  cither  occupied  by  his  garrisons,  or  enlisted  among  his 
subordinates.  i 

So  much  was  Kassander  intimidated  by  these  successes,  that  he  sent  J 
envoys  to  Asia,  soliciting  peace  from   Antigonus;   who,  however,  ' 
elate  and  full  of  arrogance,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  short  of  * 
surrender  at  discretion.     Kassander,  thus  driven  to  despair,  renewed 
his  applications  to  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus.     All  these 
princes  felt  equally  menaced  by  the  power  and  dispositions  of  Antig- 
onus— and  all  resolved  upon  an  energetic  combination  to  put  him 
down. 

After  uninterrupted  prosperity  in  Greece,  throughout  the  summer 
of  302  B.C.,  Demetrius  returned  from  Leukas  to  Athens,  about  the 
month  of  September,  near  the  time  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  lie 
was  welcomed  by  festive  processions,  hymns,  paeans,  choric  dances, 
and  bacchanalian  odes  of  joyous  congratulation.  One  of  these 
hymns  is  preserved,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  Ithyphalli — masked  revel- 
ers, with  their  heads  and  arms  encircled  by  wreaths — clothed  in 
white  tunics,  and  in  feminine  garments  reaching  almost  to  the  feet. 

This  song  is  curious,  as  indicating  the  hopes  and  fears  prevalent 
among  Athenians  of  that  day,  and  as  affording  a  measure  of  their 
self-appreciation.  It  is  moreover  among  the  latest  Grecian  docu- 
ments that  we  possess,  bearing  on  actual  and  present  reality.  The 
poet,  addressing  Demetrius  as  a  God,  boasts  that  two  of  the  greatest 
and  best-beloved  of  all  divine  beings  are  visiting  Attica  at  the  same 
moment — Demeter  (coming  for  the  season  of  her  mysteries),  and 
Demetrius,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Aphrodite.  "  To  thee  we  pray  (the 
hymn  proceeds);  for  other  Gods  are  either  afar  off — or  have  no  ears 
— or  do  not  exist — or  care  nothing  about  us;  but  thee  we  see  before 
us,  not  in  wood  or  marble,  but  in  real  presence.  First  of  all  things, 
establish  peace;  for  thou  hast  the  power — and  chastise  that  Sphinx 
who  domineers,  not  merely  over  Thebes,  but  over  all  Greece — the 
^Etolian,  who  (like  the  old  Sphinx)  rushes  from  his  station  on  the 
rock  to  snatch  and  carry  away  our  persons,  and  against  whom  we 
cannot  fight.  At  all  times,  the  ^Etolians  robbed  their  neighbors; 
but  now,  they  rob  far  as  well  as  near." 

Effusions  such  as  these,  while  displaying  unmeasured  idolatry  and 
subservience  toward  Demetrius,  are  yet  more  remarkable,  as  betray- 
ing a  loss  of  force,  a  senility,  and  a  consciousness  of  defenseless  and 
degraded  position,  such  as  we  are  astonished  to  find  publicly  pro- 
claimed at  Athens.  It  is  not  only  against  the  foreign  potentates  that 
the  Athenians  avow  themselves  incapable  of  self-defense,  but  even 
against  the  incursions  of  the  iEtolians — Greeks  like  themselves, 
though  warlike,  rude,  and  restless.  When  such  were  the  feelings  of 
a  people,  once  the  most  daring,  confident,  and  organizing — and  still 
the  most  intelligent — in  Greece,  we  may  see  that  the  history  of  the 
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Greeks  as  a  separate  nation  or  race  is  reaching  its  close — and  that 
from  henceforward  they  must  become  merged  in  one  or  other  of  the 
stronger  currents  that  surround  them. 

After  his  past  successes,  Demetrius  passed  some  months  in  enjoy- 
ment and  luxury  at  Athens.  He  was  lodged  in  the  Parthenon,  being 
considered  as  a  guest  of  the  Goddess  Athene.  But  his  dissolute 
habits  provoked  the  louder  comments,  from  being  indulged  in  such 
a  domicile;  while  the  violences  which^he  offered  to  beautiful  youths 
of  good  family  led  to  various  scenes  truly  tragical.  The  subservient 
manifestations  of  the  Athenians  toward  him,  however,  continued 
unabated.  It  is  even  affirmed  that,  in  order  to  compensate  for  some- 
thing which  he  had  taken  amiss,  they  passed  a  formal  decree,  on  the 
proposition  of  Stratokles,  declaring  that  everything  which  Deme- 
trius might  command  was  holy  in  regard  to  the  Gods  and  just  in  re- 
gard to  men.  The  banishment  of  Demochares  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  on  by  his  sarcastic  comments  upon  this  decree.  In  the 
month  Munychion  (April)  Demetrius  mustered  his  forces  and  his 
Grecian  allies  for  a  march  into  Thessaly  against  Kassander;  but  be- 
fore his  departure  he  was  anxious  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  It  was,  however,  not  the  regular  time  for  this  ceremony; 
the  Lesser  Mysteries  being  celebrated  in  February,  the  Greater  in 
September.  The  Athenians  overruled  the  difficulty  by  passing  a 
special  vote,  enabling  him  to  be  initiated  at  once,  and  to  receive,  in 
immediate  succession,  the  preparatory  and  the  final  initiation,  be- 
tween which  ceremonies  a  year  of  interval  was  habitually  required. 
Accordingly  he  placed  himself  disarmed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
and  received  both  first  and  second  initiation  in  the  month  of  April, 
immediately  before  his  departure  from  Athens. 

Demetrius  conducted  into  Thessaly  an  army  of  56,000  men;  of 
whom  25,000  were  Grecian  allies — so  extensive  was  his  sway  at  this 
moment  over  the  Grecian  cities.  But  after  two  or  three  months  of 
hostilities,  partially  successful,  against  Kassander,  he  was  summoned 
into  Asia  by  Antigonus  to  assist  in  meeting  the  formidable  army  of 
the  allies — Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  and  Kassander.  Before 
retiring  from  Greece,  Demetrius  concluded  a  truce  with  Kassander, 
whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Grecian  cities,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  should  be  permanently  autonomous  and  free  from  garrison  or 
control.  This  stipulation  served  only  as  an  honorable  pretext  for 
leaving  Greece;  Demetrius  had  little  expectation  that  it  would  be 
observed.  In  the  ensuing  spring  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (b.c.  300)  by  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  against 
Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  and  Lysimachus;  with  a  large  army  and  many 
elephants  on  both  sides.  Antigonus  was  completely  defeated  and 
slain,  at  the  age  of  more  than  eighty  years.  His  Asiatic  dominion 
was  broken  up,  chiefly  to  the  profit  of  Seleukus,  whose  dynasty  be- 
came from  henceforward  ascendant,  from  the  coast  of  Syria  eastward 
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to  the  Caspian  Gates  and  Partbia;  sometimes,  tbougb  imperfectly, 
furtber  eastward,  nearly  to  tbe  Indus. 

The  effects  of  tbe  battle  of  Ipsus  were  speedily  felt  in  Greece. 
Tbe  Athenians  passed  a  decree  proclaiming  themselves  neutral,  and 
excluding  both  tbe  belligerent  parties  from  Attica.  Demetrius,  re- 
tiring with  tbe  remnant  of  bis  defeated  army,  and  embarking  at 
Ephesus  to  sail  to  Athens,  was  met  on  the  voyage  by  Athenian  en- 
voys, who  respectfully  acquainted  him  that  be  would  not  be  admitted. 
At  the  same  time,  his  wife  Deidameia,  whom  be  had  left  at  Athens, 
was  sent  away  by  the  Athenians  under  an  honorable  escort  to  Megara, 
while  some  ships  of  war  which  he  bad  left  in  the  Peirseus  were  also 
restored  to  him.  Demetrius,  indignant  at  this  unexpected  defection 
of  a  city  which  had  recently  heaped  upon  him  such  fulsome  adula- 
tion, was  still  further  mortified  by  the  loss  of  most  of  his  other  pos- 
sessions in  Greece.  His  garrisons  were  for  tbe  most  part  expelled, 
and  the  cities  passed  into  Kassandrian  keeping  or  dominion.  His 
fortunes  were  indeed  partially  restored  by  concluding  a  peace  witb 
Seleukus,  who  married  his  daughter.  This  alliance  withdrew  De- 
metrius to  Syria,  while  Greece  appears  to  have  fallen  more  and  more 
under  the  Kassandrian  parties.  It  was  one  of  these  partisans,  La- 
chares,  who,  seconded  by  Kassander's  soldiers,  acquired  a  despotism 
at  Athens  such  as  had  been  possessed  by  the  Phalerean  Demetrius, 
but  employed  in  a  manner  far  more  cruel  and  oppressive.  Various 
exiles,  driven  out  by  his  tyranny,  invited  Demetrius  Poliorketes, 
who  passed  over  again  from  Akia  into  Greece,  recovered  portions  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  laid  siege  to  Athens.  He  blocked  up  the  city  by 
sea  and  land,  so  that  the  pressure  of  famine  presently  became 
intolerable.  Lacbares  having  made  his  escape,  the  people  opened 
their  gates  to  Demetrius,  not  without  great  fear  of  the  treatment 
awaiting  them.  But  he  behaved  witb  forbearance,  and  even  with 
generosity.  He  spared  them  all,  supplied  them  with  a  large  donation 
of  corn,  and  contented  himself  with  taking  military  occupation  of  the 
city,  naming  his  own  friends  as  magistrates.  He  put  garrisons,  bow- 
ever,  not  only  into  PeiraBus  and  Munychia,  but  also  into  the  bill 
called  Museum,  a  part  of  the  walled  circle  of  Athens  itself  (n.c.  298). 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  strengthening  himself  in  Greece,  he  lost 
all  bis  footing  both  in  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Kilikia,  which  passed  into 
tbe  hands  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleukus.  New  prospects  however  were 
opened  to  him  in  Macedonia  by  the  death  of  Kassander  (his  brother- 
imlaw,  brother  of  bis  wife  Pbila)  and  the  family  feuds  supervening 
thereupon.  Philippus,  eldest  son  of  Kassander,  succeeded  his  father, 
but  died  of  sickness  after  something  more  than  a  year.  Between  the 
two  remaining  sons,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  a  sanguinary  hostility 
broke  out.  Antipater  slew  bis  mother  Thessalonike,  and  threatened 
tbe  l:fe  of  bis  brother,  who  in  his  turn  invited  aid  both  from  Deme- 
trius and  from  tbe  Epirotic  king  Pyrrbus.     Pyrrbus  being  ready 
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first,  marched  into  Macedonia,  and  expelled  Antipater;  receiving  as 
his  recompense  the  territory  called  Tymphsea  (between  Epirus  and 
Macedonia),  together  with  Akarnania,  Amphilochia,  and  the  town  of 
Ambrakia,  which  became  henceforward  his  chief  city  and  residence. 
Antipater  sought  shelter  in  Thrace  with  his  father-in-law  Lysima- 
chus;  by  whose  order,  however,  he  was  presently  slain.  Demetrius, 
occupied  with  other  matters,  was  more  tardy  in  obeying  the  sum- 
mons; but,  on  entering  into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  dispossess  and  kill  Alexander  (who  had  indeed  invited 
him,  but  is  said  to  have  laid  a  train  for  assassinating  him),  and  seized 
the  Macedonian  crown;  not  without  the  assent  of  a  considerable 
party,  to  whom  the  name  and  the  deeds  of  Kassander  and  his  sons 
were  alike  odious. 

Demetrius  became  thus  master  of  Macedonia,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  Greece,  including  Athens,  Megara,  and  much  of  Pel- 
cpounesus.  He  undertook  an  expedition  into  Bceotia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquering  Thebes;  in  which  attempt  he  succeeded,  not  with- 
out a  double  siege  of  that  city,  which  made  an  obstinate  resistance. 
He  left  as  viceroy  in  Bceotia  the  historian,  Hieronymus  of  Kardia, 
once  the  attached  friend  and  fellow-citizen  of  Eumenes.  But  Greece 
as  a  whole  was  managed  by  Antigonus  (afterward  called  Antigonus 
Gonatas)  son  of  Demetrius,  who  maintained  his  supremacy  unshaken 
during  all  his  father's  lifetime;  even  though  Demetrius  was  deprived 
of  Macedonia  by  the  temporary  combination  of  Lysimachus  with 
Pyrrhus,  and  afterward  remained  (until  his  death  in  283  B.C.)  a  cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  Seleukus.  After  a  brief  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Macedonia  successively  by  Seleukus,  Ptolemy  Keraunus,  Me- 
leager,  Antipater,  and  Sosthenes — Antigonus  Gonatas  regained  it  in 
277  B.C.  His  descendants  the  Antigonid  kings  maintained  it  until 
the  battle  of  Pydna  in  168  B.C. ;  when  Perseus,  the  last  of  them,  was 
overthrown,  and  his  kingdom  incorporated  with  the  Roman  con- 
quests. 

Of  Greece  during  this  period  we  can  give  no  account,  except  that 
the  greater  number  of  its  cities  were  in  dependence  upon  Demetrius 
and  his  son  Antigonus;  either  under  occupation  by  Macedonian  gar- 
risons, or  ruled  by  local  despots  who  leaned  on  foreign  mercenaries 
and  Macedonian  support.  The  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  broken,  and 
their  habits  of  combined  sentiment  and  action  had  disappeared.  The 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  indeed  awakened  them  into  a  temporary  union 
for  the  defense  of  Thermopylae  in  279  B.C.  So  intolerable  was  the 
cruelty  and  spoliation  of  those  barbarian  invaders,  that  the  cities  as 
well  as  Antigonus  were  driven  by  fear  to  the  efforts  necessary  for 
repelling  them.  A  gallant  army  of  Hellenic  confederates  was  mus 
tered.  In  the  mountains  of  iEtolia  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Del- 
phi, most  of  the  Gallic  horde  with  their  king  Brennus  perished.  But 
this  burst  of  spirit  did  not  interrupt  the  continuance  of  the  Macedo 
man  dominion  in  Greece,  which  Antigonus  Gonatas  continued  to 
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hold  throughout  most  of  a  long  reign.  He  greatly  extended  the  sys- 
tem begun  by  his  predecessors  of  isolating  each  Grecian  city  from  al- 
liances with  other  cities  in  its  neighborhood — planting  in  most  of 
them  local  despots — and  compressing  the  most  important  by  means 
of  garrisons.  Among  all  Greeks,  the  Spartans  and  the  JEtoliana 
stood  most  free  from  foreign  occupation,  and  were  the  least  crippled 
in  their  power  of  self-action.  The  Achaean  league  too  developed  it- 
self  afterward  as  a  renovated  sprout  from  the  ruined  tree  of  Grecian 
liberty,  though  never  attaining  to  anything  better  than  a  feeble  and 
puny  life,  nor  capable  of  sustaining  itself  without  foreign  aid. 

With  this  after-growth,  or  half-revival,  I  shall  not  meddle.  It 
forms  the  Greece  of  Polybius,  which  that  author  treats,  in  my  opinion 
justly,  as  having  no  history  of  its  own,  but  as  an  appendage  attached 
to  some  foreign  center  and  principal  among  its  neighbors — Macedo- 
nia, Egypt,  Syria,  Rome.  Each  of  these  neighbors  acted  upon  the 
destinies  of  Greece  more  powerfully  than  the  Greeks  themselves. 
The  Greeks  to  whom  these  volumes  have  been  devoted — those  of  Ho- 
mer, Archilochus,  Solon,  iEschylus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  Demosthenes — present  as  their  most  marked  characteristic 
a  loose  aggregation  of  autonomous  tribes  or  communities,  acting  and 
reacting  freely  among  themselves,  with  little  or  no  pressure  from 
foreigners.  The  main  interest  of  the  narrative  has  consisted  in  the 
spontaneons  grouping  of  the  different  Hellenic  fractions — in  the  self- 
prompted  co-operations  and  conflicts — the  abortive  attempts  to  bring 
about  something  like  an  effective  federal  organization,  or  to  maintain 
two  permanent  rival  confederacies — the  energetic  ambition,  and  he- 
roic endurance,  of  men  to  whom  Hellas  was  the  entire  political 
world.  The  freedom  of  Helles,  the  life  and  soul  of  this  history  from 
its  commencement,  disappeared  completely  during  the  first  years  of 
Alexander's  reign.  After  following  to  their  tombs  the  generation  of 
Greeks  contemporary  with  him,  men  like  Demosthenes  and  Phokion 
born  in  a  state  of  freedom — I  have  pursued  the  history  into  that  gulf 
of  Grecian  nullity  which  marks  the  succeeding  century;  exhibiting 
sad  evidences  of  the  degrading  servility,  and  suppliant  king-wor- 
ship, into  which  the  countrymen  of  Aristeides  and  Pcrikles  had  been 
driven,  by  their  own  conscious  weakness  under  overwhelming  pres- 
sure from  without. 

I  cannot  better  complete  that  picture  than  by  showing  what  the 
leading  democratical  citizen  became,  under  the  altered  atmosphere 
Which  now  bedimmed  his  city.  Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demos- 
thenes, has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  few  distinguished  Athenians 
in  this  last  generation.  He  was  more  than  once  chosen  to  the  high- 
est public  offices;  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  free  speech,  both  as  an 
orator  and  as  an  historian,  in  the  face  of  powerful  enemies;  he  re- 
mained throughout  a  long  life  faithfully  attached  to  the  democrati- 
cal constitution,  and  was  banished  for  a  time  by  its  opponents.  In 
the  year  280  b.c,  he  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  erect  a  public 
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monument,  with  a  commemorative  inscription,  to  his  uncle  Demos- 
thenes. Seven  or  eight  years  afterward,  Demochares  himself  died, 
aged  nearly  eighty.  His  son  Laches  proposed  and  obtained  a  public 
decree,  that  a  statue  should  be  erected,  with  an  annexed  inscription, 
to  his  honor.  We  read  in  the  decree  a  recital  of  the  distinguished 
public  services,  whereby  Demochares  merited  this  compliment  from 
his  countrymen.  All  that  the  proposer  of  the  decree,  his  son  and 
fellow-citizen,  can  find  to  recite,  as  ennobling  the  last  half  of  the 
father's  public  life  (since  his  return  from  exile),  is  as  follows: — 1.  He 
contracted  the  public  expenses,  and  introduced  a  more  frugal  manage- 
ment. 2.  Heundertook  an  embassy  to  King  Lysimachus,  from  whom 
he  obtained  two  presents  for  the  people,  one  of  thirty  talents,  the 
other  of  one  hundred  talents.  3.  He  proposed  the  vote  for  sending 
envoys  to  King  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  from  whom  fifty  talents  were  ob- 
tained for  the  people.  4.  He  went  as  envoy  to  Antipater,  received 
from  him  twenty  talents,  and  delivered  them  to  the  people  at  the 
Eleusinian  festival. 

When  such  begging  missions  are  the  deeds  for  which  Athens  both 
employed  and  recompensed  her  most  eminent  citizens,  an  historian 
accustomed  to  the  Grecian  world  as  described  by  Herodotus,  Thucyd- 
ides,  and  Xenophon,  feels  that  the  life  has  departed  from  his  sub- 
ject, and  with  sadness  and  humiliation  brings  his  narrative  to  a 
close. 


CHAPTER  XCVII. 

SICILIAN  AND  ITALIAN   GREEKS. — AGATHOKLES. 

It  has  been  convenient,  throughout  all  this  work,  to  keep  the 
history  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Central  and  Asiatic.  We  parted  last  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  at  the 
death  of  their  champion,  the  Corinthian  Timoleon  (337  B.C.),  by  whose 
energetic  exploits,  and  generous  political  policy,  they  had  been  almost 
regenerated — rescued  from  foreign  enemies,  protected  against  intes- 
tine discord,  and  invigorated  by  a  large  re-enforcement  of  new  colo- 
nists. For  the  twenty  years  next  succeeding  the  death  of  Timoleon, 
the  history  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily  is  an  absolute  blank;  which  is 
deeply  to  dc  regretted,  since  the  position  of  these  cities  included  so 
much  novelty — so  many  subjects  for  debate,  for  peremptory  settle- 
ment, or  for  amicable  compromise — that  the  annals  of  their  proceed- 
ings must  have  been  peculiar^  interesting.  Twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Timoleon,  we  find  the  government  of  Syracuse  described  as 
an  oligarchy ;  implying  that  the  constitution  established  by  Timoleon 
must  have  been  changed  either  by  violence  or  by  consent.  The  oli- 
garchy is  stated  as  consisting  of  600  chief  men,  among  whom  Sosis- 
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tratus  and  Herakleides  appear  as  leaders.  We  hear  generally  that 
the  Syracusans  had  been  engaged  in  wars,  and  that  Sosistratus  either 
first  originated,  or  first  firmly  established,  his  oligarchy,  after  an 
expedition  undertaken  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  to  assist  the  citizens  of 
Kroton  against  their  interior  neighbors  and  assailants  the  Bruttians. 

Not  merely  Kroton,  but  other  Grician  cities  also  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  appear  to  have  been  exposed  to  causes  of  danger  and  decline, 
similar  to  those  which  were  operating  upon  so  many  other  portions 
of  the  Hellenic  world.  Their  non-Hellenic  neighbors  in  the  interior 
were  growing  too  powerful  and  too  aggressive  to  leave  them  in  peace 
or  security.  The  Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  the  Bruttians,  and 
other  native  Italian  tribes,  were  acquiring  that  increased  strength 
which  became  ultimately  all  concentrated  under  the  mighty  republic 
of  Rome.  I  have  in  my  preceding  chapters  recounted  the  acts  of  the 
two  Syracusan  despots,  the  elder  and  younger  Dionysius,  on  this 
Italian  coast.  Though  the  elder  gained  some  advantage  over  the 
Lucanians,  yet  the  interference  of  both  contributed  only  to  enfeeble 
and  humiliate  the  Italiot  Greeks.  Not  long  before  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia  (340-338  B.C.),  the  Tarentines  found  themselves  so  hard 
pressed  by  the  Messapians,  that  they  sent  to  Sparta,  their  mother 
city,  to  entreat  assistance.  The  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  son  of 
Agesilaus,  perhaps  ashamed  of  the  nullity  of  his  country  since  the 
close  of  the  Sacred  War,  complied  with  their  prayer,  and  sailed  at 
the  head  of  a  mercenary  force  to  Italy.  How  long  his  operations 
there  lasted,  we  do  not  know ;  but  they  ended  by  his  being  defeated 
and  killed,  near  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chseroneia  (338  B.C.). 

About  six  years  after  this  event,  the  Tarentines,  being  still  pressed 
by  the  same  formidable  neighbors,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Epirotic 
Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossians,  and  brother  of  Olympias.  These 
Epirots  now,  during  the  general  decline  of  Grecian  force,  rise  into  an 
importance  which  they  had  never  before  enjoyed.  Philip  of  Macedon, 
having  married  Olympias,  not  only  secured  his  brother-in-law  on  the 
Molossian  throne,  but  strengthened  his  authority  over  subjects  not 
habitually  obedient.  It  was  through  Macedonian  interference  that 
the  Molossian  Alexander  first  obtained  (though  subject  to  Macedo- 
nian ascendency)  the  important  city  of  Ambrakia;  which  thus  passed 
out  of  a  free  Hellenic  community  into  the  capital  and  seaport  of 
the  Epirotic  kings.  Alexander  farther  cemented  his  union  with 
Macedonia  by  marrying  his  own  niece  Kleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip 
and  Olympias.  In  fact,  during  the  lives  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Epirotic  kingdom  appears  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the  Mace- 
donian; governed  by  Olympias  either  jointly  with  her  brother  the 
Molossian  Alexander — or  as  regent  after  his  death. 

It  was  about  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Issus  that  the  Molossian 
Alexander  undertook  his  expedition  from  Italy;  doubtless  instigated 
in  part  by  emulation  of  the  Asiatic  glories  of  his  nephew  and  name- 
sake.    Though  he  found  enemies  more  formidable  than  the  Persians 
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at  Issus,  yet  his  success  was  at  first  considerable.  He  gained  victories 
over  the  Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Samnites;  he  conquered 
the  Lucanian  town  of  Consentia,  and  the  Bruttian  town  of  Tereina; 
he  established  an  alliance  with  the  Poediculi,  and  exchanged  friendly 
messages  with  the  Romans.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  scanty 
data,  he  seems  to  have  calculated  on  establishing  a  comprehensive 
dominion  in  the  south  of  Italy,  over  all  its  population — over  Greek 
cities,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians.  He  demanded  and  obtained  three 
hundred  of  the  chief  Lucanian  and  Messapian  families,  whom  he 
sent  over  as  hostages  to  Epirus.  Several  exiles  of  these  nations 
joined  him  as  partisans.  He  further  endeavored  to  transfer  the  con- 
gress of  the  Greco-Italian  cities,  which  had  deen  usually  held  at  the 
Tarentine  colony  of  Herakleia,  to  Thurii;  intending  probably  to  pro- 
cure for  himself  a  compliant  synod  like  that  serving  the  purpose  of 
his  Macedonian  nephew  at  Corinth.  But  the  tide  of  his  fortune  at 
length  turned.  The  Tarentines  became  disgusted  and  alarmed;  his 
Lucanian  partisans  proved  faithless;  the  stormy  weather  in  the  Cala- 
brian  Apennines  broke  up  the  communication  between  his  different 
detachments,  and  exposed  them  to  be  cut  off  in  detail.  He  himself 
perished,  by  the  hands  of  a  Lucanian  exile,  in  crossing  the  river 
Acheron,  and  near  the  town  of  Pandosia.  This  was  held  to  be  a 
memorable  attestation  of  the  prophetic  veracity  of  the  oracle ;  since 
he  had  received  advice  from  Dodona  to  beware  of  Pandosia  and 
Acheron;  two  names  which  he  well  knew,  and  therefore  avoided,  in 
Epirus — but  which  he  had  not  before  known  to  exist  in  Italy. 

The  Greco-Italian  cities  had  thus  dwindled  down  into  a  prize  to  be 
contended  for  between  the  Epirotic  kings  and  the  native  Italian 
powers — as  they  again  became,  still  more  conspicuously,  fifty  years 
arterward,  during  the  war  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans.  They 
were  now  left  to  seek  foreign  aid,  where  they  could  obtain  it,  and  to 
become  the  prey  of  adventurers.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  we  hear 
of  them  as  receiving  assistance  from  Syracuse,  and  that  the  formid- 
able name  of  Agathokles  first  comes  before  us — seemingly  about  320 
B.C.  The  Syracusan  force,  sent  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Krotoniates 
against  their  enemies  the  Bruttians,  was  commanded  by  a  general 
named  Antander,  whose  brother  Agathokles  served  with  him  in  a 
subordinate  command. 

To  pass  over  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Agathokles — respecting 
which  romantic  anecdotes  are  told,  as  about  most  eminent  men — it 
appears  that  his  father,  a  Rhegine  exile  named  Karkinus,  came  from 
Therma  (in  the  Carthaginian  portion  of  Sicily)  to  settle  at  Syracuse, 
at  the  time  when  Timoleon  invited  and  received  new  Grecian  settlers 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  latter  city.  Karkinus  was  in  comparative 
poverty,  following  the  trade  of  a  potter;  which  his  son  Agathokles 
learned  also,  being  about  eighteen  years  of  age  when  domiciliated 
with  his  father  at  Syracuse.  Though  starting  from  this  humble  be- 
ginning, and  even  notorious  for  the  profligacy  and  rapacity  of  his 
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youthful  habits,  Agathokles  soon  attained  a  conspicuous  position, 
partly  from  his  own  superior  personal  qualities,  partly  from  the  favor 
of  a  wealthy  Syracuse  named  Damas.  The  young  potter  was  hand- 
some, tall,  and  of  gigantic  strength;  he  performed  with  distinction 
the  military  service  required  from  him  as  a  citizen,  wearing  a  panoply 
so  heavy,  that  no  other  soldier  could  fight  with  it;  he  was,  moreover, 
ready,  audacious,  and  emphatic  in  public  harangue.  Damas  became 
much  attached  to  him,  and  not  only  supplied  him  profusely  with, 
money,  but  also,  when  placed  in  command  of  a  Syracusan  army  against 
the  Agrigentines,  nominated  him  one  of  the  subordinate  officers.  In 
this  capacity  Agathokles  acquired  great  reputation  for  courage  in 
battle,  ability  in  command,  and  fluency  of  speech.  Presently  Damas 
died  of  sickness,  leaving  a  widow  without  children.  Agathokles 
married  the  widow,  and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  high  fortune  and 
position  in  Syracuse. 

Of  the  oligarclry  which  now  prevailed  at  SjTacuse,  we  have  no 
particulars,  nor  do  we  know  how  it  had  come  to  be  substituted  for 
the  more  popular  forms  established  by  Timoleon.  We  hear  only 
generally  that  the  oligarchical  leaders,  Sosistratus  and  Herakleides, 
were  unprincipled  and  sanguinary  men.  By  this  government  an 
expedition  was  dispatched  from  Syracuse  to  the  Italian  coast  to  assist 
the  inhabitants  of  Kroton  against  their  aggressive  neighbors  the 
Bruttians.  Antander,  brother  of  Agathokles,  was  one  of  the  gen- 
erals commanding  this  armament,  and  Agathokles  himself  served  in 
it  as  a  subordinate  officer.  We  neither  know  the  date,  the  duration, 
nor  the  issue  of  this  expedition.  But  it  afforded  a  fresh  opportunity 
to  Agathokles  to  display  his  adventurous  bravery  and  military  genius, 
which  procured  for  him  high  encomium.  He  was  supposed  by  some, 
on  his  return  to  Syracuse,  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  prize  for  valor; 
but  Sosistratus  and  the  other  oligarchical  leaders  withheld  it  from 
him  and  preferred  another.  So  deeply  was  Agathokles  incensed  by 
this  refusal,  that  he  publicly  inveighed  against  them  among  the  peo- 
ple, as  men  aspiring  to  despotism.  His  opposition  being  unsuccess- 
ful, and  drawing  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  government,  he  retired 
to  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Here  he  levied  a  military  band  of  Grecian  exiles  and  Campanian 
mercenaries,  which  he  maintained  by  various  enterprises  for  or  against 
the  Grecian  cities.  He  attacked  Kroton,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss; 
lie  took  service  with  the  Tarentines,  fought  for  some  time  against 
their  enemies,  but  at  length  became  suspected  and  dismissed.  Next 
ho  joined  himself  with  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  assisting  in  the 
defense  of  the  town  against  a  Syracusan  aggression.  He  even  made 
two  attempts  to  obtain  admission  by  force  into  Syracuse,  and  to 
seize  the  government.  Though  repulsed  in  both  of  them,  he  never- 
theless contrived  to  maintain  a  footing  in  Sicily,  was  appointed  gen- 
eral at  the  town  of  Morgantium,  and  captured  Leontini,  within  a 
ghort  distance  north  of  Syracuse.    Some  time  afterward  a  revolution 
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took  place  at  Syracuse,  whereby  Sosistratus  and  the  oligarchy  were 
dispossessed  and  exiled  with  many  of  their  partisans. 

Under  the  new  government  Agathokles  obtained  his  recall,  and 
soon  gained  increased  ascendency.  The  dispossesssd  exiles  contrived 
to  raise  forces,  and  to  carry  on  a  formidable  war  against  Syracuse 
from  without;  they  even  obtained  assistance  from  the  Carthaginians, 
so  as  to  establish  themselves  at  Gela,  on  the  southern  eonfines  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.  In  the  military  operations  thus  rendered  neces- 
sary, Agathokles  took  a  forward  part,  distinguishing  himself  among 
the  ablest  and  most  enterprising  officers.  He  tried,  with  1000  soldiers, 
to  surprise  Gela  by  night;  but  finding  the  enemy  on  their  guard,  he 
was  repulsed  with  loss  and  severely  wounded;  yet,  by  an  able  ma- 
neuver, he  brought  off  all  his  remaining  detachment.  Though  thus 
euergetic  against  the  public  enemy,  however,  he  at  the  same  time 
inspired  both  hatred  and  alarm  for  his  dangerous  designs  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  within.  The  Corinthian  Akestorides,  who  had  been  named 
general  of  the  city — probably  from  recollection  of  the  distinguished 
services  formerly  rendered  by  the  Corinthian  Timoleon — becoming 
persuaded  that  the  presence  of  Agathokles  was  full  of  peril  to  the 
city,  ordered  him  to  depart,  and  provided  men  to  assassinate  him  on 
the  road  during  the  night.  But  Agathokles,  suspecting  their  design, 
disguised  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  appointing  another  man  to 
travel  in  the  manner  which  would  be  naturally  expected  from  him- 
self. This  substitute  was  slain  in  the  dark  by  the  assassins,  while 
Agathokles  escaped  by  favor  of  his  disguise.  He  and  his  partisans 
appear  to  have  found  shelter  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

Not  long  afterward,  another  change  took  place  in  the  government 
of  Syracuse,  whereby  the  oligarchical  exiles  were  recalled,  and  peace 
made  with  the  Carthaginians.  It  appears  that  a  senate  of  600  was 
again  installed  as  the  chief  political  body;  probably  not  the  same 
men  as  before,  and  with  some  democratical  modifications.  At  the 
same  time,  negotiations  were  opened,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Carthaginian  commander  Hamilkar,  between  the  Syracusans  and 
Agathokles.  The  mischiefs  of  intestine  conflict,  amid  the  numerous 
discordant  parties  in  the  city,  pressed  hard  upon  every  one,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  that  all  might  be  brought  to  agree  in  termin- 
ating them.  Agathokles  affected  to  enter  cordially  into  these  projects 
of  amnesty  and  reconciliation.  The  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar, 
who  had  so  recently  aided  Sosistratus  and  the  Syracusan  oligarchy, 
now  did  his  best  to  promote  the  recall  of  Agathokles,  and  even 
made  himself  responsible  for  the  good  and  pacific  behavior  of  that 
exile.  Agathokles,  and  the  other  exiles  along  with  him,  were  ac- 
cordingly restored.  A  public  assembly  was  convened  in  the  temple 
of  Demeter,  in  the  presence  of  Hamilkar;  where  Agathokles  swore  by 
the  most  awful  oaths,  with  his  hands  touching  the  altar  and  statue  of 
the  goddess,  that  he  would  behave  as  a  good  citizen  of  Syracuse, 
uphold  faithfully  the  existing  government,  and  carry  out  the  engage 
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fneuts  of  the  Carthaginian  mediators — abstaining  from  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  and  possessions  of  Carthage  in  Sicily.  His  oaths 
and  promises  were  delivered  with  so  much  apparent  sincerity, 
accompanied  by  emphatic  harangues,  that  the  people  were  persuaded 
to  name  him  general  and  guardian  of  the  peace,  for  the  purpose  of 
realizing  the  prevailing  aspirations  toward  harmony.  Such  appoint- 
ment was  recommended  (it  seems)  by  Hamilkar. 

All  this  train  of  artifice  had  been  concerted  by  Agathokles  with 
Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  former  to  seize  the 
supreme  power.  As  general  of  the  city,  Agathokles  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  military  force.  Under  pretense  of  marching  against 
some  refractory  exiles  at  Erbita  in  the  interior,  he  got  together  3,000 
6oldiers  strenuously  devoted  to  him — mercenaries  and  citizens  of  des- 
perate character — to  which  Hamilkar  added  a  re-enforcement  of 
Africans.  As  if  about  to  march  forth,  he  mustered  his  troops  at 
daybreak  in  the  Timoleontion  (chapel  or  precinct  consecrated  to 
Timoleon),  while  Peisarchus  and  Dekles,  two  chiefs  of  the  senate 
already  assembled,  were  invited  with  forty  others  to  transact  with 
him  some  closing  business.  Having  these  men  in  his  power, 
Agathokles  suddenly  turned  upon  them,  and  denounced  them  to 
the  soldiers  as  guilty  of  conspiring  his  death.  Then,  receiving 
from  the  soldiers  a  response  full  of  ardor,  he  ordered  them  immedi- 
ately to  proceed  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  senate  and  their  leading 
partisans,  with  full  permission  of  licentious  plunder  in  the  houses  of 
these  victims,  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse.  The  soldiers  rushed  into 
the  streets  with  ferocious  joy  to  execute  this  order.  They  slew  not 
only  the  senators,  but  many  others  also,  unarmed  and  unprepared; 
each  man  selecting  victims  personally  obnoxious  to  him.  They 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  rich,  or  climbed  over  the  roofs,  massacred 
the  proprietors  within,  and  ravished  the  females.  They  chased  the 
Unsuspecting  fugitives  through  the  streets,  not  sparing  even  those 
Who  took  refuge  in  the  temples.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers 
rushed  for  safety  to  the  gates,  but  found  them  closed  and  guarded  by 
special  order  of  Agathokles;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  let  them- 
selves down  from  the  walls,  in  which  many  perished  miserably. 
For  two  days  Syracuse  was  thus  a  prey  to  the  sanguinary,  rapacious, 
and  lustful  impulses  of  the  soldiery;  four  thousand  citizens  had  been 
already  slain,  and  many  more  were  seized  as  prisoners.  The  political 
purposes  of  Agathokles,  as  well  as  the  passions  of  the  soldiers,  being 
then  sated,  he  arrested  the  massacre.  He  concluded  this  bloody  feat 
by  killing  such  of  his  prisoners  as  were  most  obnoxious  to  him,  and 
banishing  the  rest.  The  total  number  of  expelled  or  fugitive  Syra- 
cusans  is  stated  at  6,000;  who  found  a  hospitable  shelter  and  home  at 
Agrigentum.  One  act  of  lenity  is  mentioned,  and  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  amid  this  scene  of  horror.  Deinokrates,  otic  among  the 
prisoners,  was  liberated  by  Agathokles  from  motives  of  former 
friendship:  he  too,  probably,  went  into  voluntary  exile. 
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After  a  massacre  thus  perpetrated  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace, 
and  in  the  full  confidence  of  a  solemn  act  of  mutual  reconciliation 
immediately  preceding — surpassing  the  worst  deeds  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  and  indeed  (we  might  almost  say)  of  all  other  Grecian 
despots — Agathokles  convened  what  he  called  an  assembly  of  the 
people.  Such  of  the  citizens  as  were  either  oligarchical,  or 
wealthy,  or  in  anyway  unfriendly  to  him,  had  been  already  either 
slain  or  expelled;  so  that  the  assembly  probably  included  few  besides 
his  own  soldiers.  Agathokles — addressing  them  in  terms  of  congrat- 
ulation on  the  recent  glorious  exploit,  whereby  they  had  purged  the 
city  of  its  oligarchical  tyrants — proclaimed  that  the  Syracusan  people 
had  now  reconquered  their  full  liberty.  He  affected  to  be  weary  of  the 
toils  of  command,  and  anxious  only  for  a  life  of  quiet  equality  as  one 
among  the  many;  in  token  of  which  he  threw  off  his  general's  cloak 
and  put  on  a  common  civil  garment.  But  those  whom  he  addressed, 
fresh  from  the  recent  massacre  and  plunder,  felt  that  their  whole 
security  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  his  supremacy,  and 
loudly  protested  that  they  would  not  accept  his  resignation. 
Agathokles,  with  pretended  reluctance,  told  them,  that  if  they 
insisted,  he  would  comply,  but  upon  the  peremptory  condition  of 
enjoying  a  single-handed  authority,  without  any  colleagues  or  coun- 
selors for  whose  misdeeds  he  was  to  be  responsible.  The  assembly 
replied  by  conferring  upon  him,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  the 
post  of  general  with  unlimited  power,  or  despot. 

Thus  was  constituted  a  new  despot  of  Syracuse  about  fifty  years 
after  the  decease  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  twenty-two  years  after 
Timoleon  had  rooted  out  the  Dionysian  dyuasty,  establishing  on  it3 
ruins  a  free  polity.  On  accepting  the  post,  Agathokles  took  pains  to 
proclain  that  he  would  tolerate  no  further  massacre  or  plunder,  and 
that  his  government  would  for  the  future  be  mild  and  beneficent. 
He  particularly  studied  to  conciliate  the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  ho 
promised  abolition  of  debts  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands.  How 
far  he  carried  out  this  project  systematically,  we  do  not  know;  but  he 
conferred  positive  donations  on  many  of  the  poor — which  he  had 
abundant  means  of  doing,  out  of  the  properties  of  the  numerous 
exiles  recently  expelled.  He  was  full  of  promises  to  every  one,  dis- 
playing courteous  and  popular  manners,  and  abstaining  from  all 
ostentation  of  guards,  or  ceremonial  attendants,  or  a  diadem.  He  at 
the  same  time  applied  himself  vigorously  to  strengthen  his  military 
and  naval  force,  his  magazines  of  arms  and  stores,  and  his  revenues. 
He  speedily  extended  his  authority  over  all  the  territorial  domain  of 
Syracuse,  with  her  subject  towns,  and  carried  his  arms  successfully 
over  many  other  parts  of  Sicily. 

The  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar,  whose  complicity  or  conniv- 
ance had  helped  Agathokles  to  this  blood-stained  elevation,  appears 
to  have  permitted  him  without  opposition  to  extend  his  dominion 
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over  a  large  portion  of  Sicily,  and  even  to  plunder  the  towns  in 
alliance  with  Carthage  itself.  Complaints  having  been  made  to 
Carthage,  this  officer  was  superseded,  and  another  general  (also 
nanied  Hamilkar)  was  sent  in  his  place.  We  are  unable  to  trace  in 
detail  the  proceedings  of  Agathokles  during  the  first  years  of  his 
despotism ;  but  he  went  on  enlarging  his  sway  over  the  neighboring 
cities,  while  the  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  he  had  expelled,  found  a 
home  partly  at  Agrigentum  (under  Deinokrates),  partly  at  Messene. 
About  the  year  314  B.C.,  we  hear  that  he  made  an  attempt  on  Mes- 
sene, which  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing,  had  he  not  been  stopped 
by  the  interference  of  the  Carthaginians  (perhaps  the  newly-appointed 
Hamilkar),  who  now  at  length  protested  against  his  violation  of  the 
convention;  meaning  (as  we  must  presume,  for  we  know  of  no  other 
convention)  the  oath  which  had  been  sworn  by  Agathokles  at  Syra- 
cuse under  the  guaranty  of  the  Carthaginians.  Though  thus  dis- 
appointed at  Messene,  Agathokles  seized  Abaksenum — where  he  slew 
the  leading  citizens  opposed  to  him — and  carried  on  his  aggressions 
elsewhere  so  effectively,  that  the  leaders  at  Agrigentum,  instigated 
by  the  Syracusan  exiles  there  harbored,  became  convinced  of  the 
danger  of  leaving  such  encroachments  unresisted.  The  people  of 
Agrigentum  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking  up  arms  on  behalf  of 
the  liberties  of  Sicily,  and  allied  themselves  with  Gela  and  Messene 
for  the  purpose. 

But  the  fearful  example  of  Agathokles  himself  rendered  them  so 
apprehensive  of  the  dangers  from  any  military  leader,  at  once  native 
and  energetic,  that  they  resolved  to  invite  a  foreigner.  Some  Syra- 
cusan exiles  were  sent  to  Sparta,  to  choose  and  invoke  some  Spartan 
of  eminence  and  ability,  as  Archidamus  had  recently  been  called  to 
Tarentum — and  even  more,  as  Timoleon  had  been  brought  from 
Corinth,  with  results  so  signally  beneficent.  The  old  Spartan  king 
Kleomenes  (of  the  Eurysthenid  race)  had  a  son  Akrotatus,  then 
unpopular  at  home,  and  well  disposed  toward  foreign  warfare.  This 
prince,  without  even  consulting  the  Ephors,  listened  at  once  to  the 
envoys,  and  left  Peloponnesus  with  a  small  squadron,  intending  to 
cross  by  Korkyra  and  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Agrigentum.  Unfavorable 
winds  drove  him  as  far  north  as  Apollonia,  and  delayed  his  arrival 
at  Tarentum;  in  which  city,  originally  a  Spartan  colony,  he  met 
with  a  cordial  reception,  and  obtained  a  vote  of  twenty  vessels  to 
assist  his  enterprise  of  liberating  Syracuse  from  Agathokles.  He 
reached  Agrigentum  with  favorable  hopes,  was  received  with  all  the 
honors  due  to  a  Spartan  prince,  and  undertook  the  command.  Bit- 
terly did  he  disappoint  his  party.  He  was  incompetent  as  a  general; 
he  dissipated  in  presents  or  luxuries  the  money  intended  for  the 
campaign,  emulating  Asiatic  despots;  his  conduct  was  arrogant, 
tyrannical,  and  even  sanguinary.  The  disgust  whieii  he  inspired 
was  brought  to  a  height,  when  he  caused  Sosistrattio,  the  loader  of 
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the  Syracusan  exiles,  to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet.  Immediately 
the  exiles  rose  in  a  body  to  avenge  this  murder;  while  Akrotatus, 
deposed  by  the  Agrigen tines,  only  found  safety  in  flight. 

To  this  young  Spartan  prince,  had  he  possessed  a  noble  heart  and 
energetic  qualities,  there  was  here  presented  a  career  of  equal 
grandeur  with  that  of  Timoleon — against  an  enemy  able  indeed  and 
formidable,  yet  not  so  superior  in  force  as  to  render  success  impos- 
sible. It  is  melancholy  to  see  Akrotatus,  from  simple  worthlessness 
of  character,  throwing  away  such  an  opportunity;  at  a  time  when 
Sicily  was  the  only  soil  on  which  a  glorious  Hellenic  career  was  still 
open — when  no  similar  exploits  were  practicable  by  any  Hellenic 
leader  in  Central  Greece,  from  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  force 
possessed  by  the  surrounding  kings. 

The  misconduct  of  Akrotatus  broke  up  all  hopes  of  active  opera- 
tions against  Agathokles.  Peace  was  presently  concluded  with  the 
latter  by  the  Agrigen  tines  and  their  allies,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar.  By  the  terms  of  this  convention,  all 
the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  were  declared  autonomous  yet  under  the 
hegemony  of  Agathokles;  excepting  only  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Hera- 
kleia,  which  were  actually,  and  were  declared  still  to  continue, 
under  Carthage.  Messene  was  the  only  Grecian  city  standing  aloof 
from  this  convention ;  as  such,  therefore,  still  remaining  open  to  the 
Syracusan  exiles.  The  terms  were  so  favorable  to  Agathokles,  that 
they  were  much  disapproved  at  Carthage.  Agathokles,  recognized  as 
chief  and  having  no  enemy  in  the  field,  employed  himself  actively  in 
strengthening  his  hold  on  the  other  cities,  and  in  enlarging  his  mili- 
tary means  at  home.  He  sent  a  force  against  Messene,  to  require  the 
expulsion  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  from  that  city,  and  to  procure  at 
the  same  time  the  recall  of  the  Messenian  exiles,  partisans  of  his 
own,  and  companions  of  his  army.  His  generals  extorted  these  two 
points  from  the  Mcssenians.  Agathokles,  having  thus  broken  the 
force  of  Messene,  secured  to  himself  the  town  still  more  completely, 
by  sending  for  those  Messenian  citizens  who  had  chiefly  opposed 
him,  and  putting  them  all  to  death,  as  well  as  his  leading  opponents 
at  Tauromenium.  The  number  thus  massacred  was  not  less  than  six 
hundred. 

It  only  remained  for  Agathokles  to  seize  Agrigentum.  Thither  he 
accordingly  marched.  But  Deinokrates  and  the  Syracusan  exiles, 
expelled  from  Messene,  had  made  themselves  heard  at  Carthage, 
insisting  on  the  perils  to  that  city  from  the  encroachments  of 
Agathokles.  The  Carthaginians  alarmed  sent  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail, 
whereby  alone  Agrigentum,  already  under  siege  by  Agathokles,  was 
perserved.  The  recent  convention  was  now  broken  on  all  sides,  and 
Agathokles  kept  no  further  measures  with  the  Carthaginians.  He 
ravaged  all  their  Sicilian  territory,  and  destroyed  some  of  their  forts; 
while  the  Carthaginians  on  their  side  made  a  sudden  descent  with 
their  fleet  on  the  harbor  of  Syracuse.     They  could  achieve  nothing 
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more,  however,  than  the  capture  of  one  Athenian  merchant-vessel, 
out  of  two  there  riding.  They  disgraced  their  acquisition  by  the 
cruel  act  (not  uncommon  in  Carthaginian  warfare)  of  cutting  off  the 
hands  of  the  captive  crew ;  for  which,  in  a  few  days,  retaliation  was 
exercised  upon  the  crews  of  some  of  their  own  ships,  taken  by  the 
cruisers  of  Agathokles. 

The  defense  of  Agrigentum  now  rested  principally  on  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Sicily,  who  took  up  a  position  on  the  hill  called 
Eknomus — in  the  territory  of  Gela,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  border.  Here  Agathokles  approached  to  offer  them  battle — 
having  been  emboldened  by  two  important  successes  obtained  over 
Deinokrates  and  the  Syracusan  exiles,  near  Kentoripa  and  Gallaria. 
So  superior  was  his  force,  however,  that  the  Carthaginians  thought 
it  prudent  to  remain  in  their  camp;  and  Agathokles  returned  in 
triumph  to  Syracuse,  where  he  adorned  the  temples  with  his  recently 
acquired  spoils.  The  balance  of  force  was  soon  altered  by  the 
dispatch  of  a  large  armament  from  Carthage  under  Hamilkar,  con- 
sisting of  130  ships  of  war,  with  numerous  other  transport  ships, 
carrying  many  soldiers — 2,000  native  Carthaginians,  partly  men  of 
rank — 10,000  Africans — 1000  Campanian  heavy-armed  and  1000  Bal- 
earic slingers.  The  fleet  underwent  in  its  passage  so  terrific  a  storm, 
that  many  of  the  vessels  sank  with  all  on  board,  and  it  arrived  with 
very  diminished  numbers  in  Sicily.  The  loss  fell  upon  the  native 
Carthaginian  soldiers  with  peculiar  severity;  insomuch  that  when 
the  news  reached  Carthage,  a  public  mourning  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  city  walls  were  hung  with  black  serge. 

Those  who  reached  Sicily,  however,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
place  Hamilkar  in  an  imposing  superiority  of  number  as  compared 
with  Agathokles.  He  encamped  on  or  near  Eknomus,  summoned 
all  the  re-enforcements  that  his  Sicilian  allies  could  furnish,  and  col- 
lected additional  mercenaries;  so  that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
40,000  infantry  and  5,000  cavalry.  At  the  same  time,  a  Carthaginian 
armed  squadron,  detached  to  the  strait  of  Messene,  fell  in  with 
twenty  armed  ships  belonging  to  Agathokles,  and  captured  them  all 
with  their  crews.  The  Sicilian  cities  we  reheld  to  Agathokles  prm 
cipally  by  terror,  and  were  likely  to  turn  against  him,  if  the  Cartha- 
ginians  exhibited  sufficient  strength  to  protect  them.  This  the 
despot  knew  and  dreaded;  especially  respecting  Gela,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  Carthaginian  camp.  Had  he  announced  himself  openly 
as  intending  to  place  a  garrison  in  Gela,  he  feared  that  the  citizens 
might  forestall  him  by  calling  in  Hamilkar.  Accordingly  he  detached 
thither,  on  various  pretenses,  several  small  parties  of  soldiers,  who 
presently  found  themselves  united  in  a  number  sufficient  to  seize  the 
town.  Agathokles  then  marched  into  Gela  with  his  main  force. 
Distrusting  the  adherence  of  the  citizens,  he  let  loose  his  soldiers 
upon  them,  massacred  four  thousand  persons,  and  compelled  the 
remainder,  as  a  condition  of  sparing  their  lives  to  bring  in  to  him 
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all  their  money  and  valuables.  Having  by  this  atrocity  both  struck 
universal  terror  and  enriched  himself,  he  advanced  onward  to- 
ward the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  occupied  a  hill  called  Phalarion 
opposite  to  it.  The  two  camps  were  separated  by  a  level  plain  or 
valley  nearly  five  miles  broad,  through  which  ran  the  river  Himera. 

For  some  days  of  the  hottest  season  (the  dog-days),  both  armies 
remained  stationary,  neither  of  them  choosing  to  make  the  attack. 
At  length  Agathokles  gained  wThat  he  thought  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. A  detachment  from  the  Carthaginian  camp  sallied  forth 
in  pursuit  of  some  Grecian  plunderers;  Agathokles  posted  some 
men  in  ambush,  who  fell  upon  this  detachment  unawares,  threw 
it  into  disorder,  and  pursued  it  back  to  the  camp.  Following 
up  this  partial  success,  Agathokles  brought  forward  his  whole  force, 
crossed  the  river  Himera,  and  began  a  general  attack.  This  advance 
not  being  expected,  the  Grecian  assailants  seemed  at  first  on  the 
point  of  succeeding.  They  filled  up  a  portion  of  the  ditch,  tore  up 
the  stockade,  and  were  forcing  their  way  into  the  camp.  They  were 
however  repulsed  by  redoubled  efforts,  and  new  troops  coming  up, 
on  the  part  of  the  defenders;  mainly,  too,  by  the  very  effective 
action  of  the  1000  Balearic  slingers  in  Hamilkar's  army,  who  hurled 
stones  weighing  a  pound  each,  against  which  the  Grecian  armor  was 
an  inadequate  defense.  Still  Agathokles,  no  way  discouraged,  caused 
the  attack  to  be  renewed  on  several  points  at  once,  and  with  appar- 
ent success,  when  a  re-enforcement  landed  from  Carthage — the 
expectation  of  which  may  perhaps  have  induced  Hamilkar  to  re- 
frain from  any  general  attack.  These  new  troops  joined  in  the 
battle,  coming  upon  the  rear  of  the  Greeks;  who  were  intimidated 
and  disordered  by  such  unforeseen  assailants,  while  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  their  front,  animated  to  more  energetic  effort,  first  repulsed 
them  from  the  camp,  and  then  pressed  them  vigorously  back. 
After  holding  their  ground  for  some  time  against  their  double  enemy, 
the  Greeks  at  length  fled  in  disorder  back  to  their  own  camp,  recross- 
ing  the  river  Himera.  The  interval  was  between  four  and  five  miles 
of  nearly  level  ground,  over  which  they  were  actually  pursued  and 
severely  handled  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,5,000  in  number.  More- 
over, in  crossing  the  river,  many  of  them  drank  eagerly,  from  thirst, 
fatigue,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather;  the  saltness  of  the  water  proved 
so  destructive  to  them,  that  numerous  dead  bodies  are  said  to  have 
been  found  unwounded  on  the  banks.  At  length  they  obtained 
shelter  in  their  own  camp,  after  a  loss  of  7,000  men;  while  the  loss 
of  the  victors  is  estimated  at  500. 

Agathokles,  after  this  great  disaster,  did  not  attempt  to  maintain 
his  camp,  but  set  it  on  fire,  and  returned  to  Gela;  which  was  well 
fortified  and  provisioned,  capable  of  a  long  defense.  Here  he 
intended  to  maintain  himself  against  Hamilkar,  at  least  until  the 
Syracusan  harvest  (probably  already  begun)  should  be  completed. 
But  Hamilkar,  having  ascertained  the  strength  of  Gela,  thought  it 
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prudent  to  refrain  from  a  siege,  and  employed  himself  in  operations 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  party  at  Sicily.  His  great  vic- 
tory at  the  Himera  had  produced  the  strongest  effect  upon  many  of 
the  Sicilian  cities,  who  were  held  to  Agathokles  by  no  other  bonds 
except  those  of  fear.  Hamilkar  issued  conciliatory  proclamations, 
inviting  them  all  to  become  his  allies,  and  marching  his  troops 
toward  the  most  convenient  points.  Presently  Kamarina,  Leontini, 
Katana,  Tauromenium,  Messene,  Abakamum,  with  several  other 
smaller  towns  and  forts,  sent  to  tender  themselves  as  allies;  and 
the  conduct  of  Hamilkar  toward  all  was  so  mild  and  equitable,  as 
to  give  universal  satisfaction.  Agathokles  appears  to  have  been 
thus  dispossessed  of  most  part  of  the  island,  retaining  little  besides 
Gela  and  Syracuse.  Even  the  harbor  of  Syracuse  was  watched  by 
a  Carthaginian  fleet,  placed  to  intercept  foreign  supplies.  Return- 
ing to  Syracuse  after  Hamilkar  had  renounced  all  attempts  on  Gela, 
Agathokles  collected  the  corn  from  the  neighborhood,  and  put  the 
fortifications  in  the  best  state  of  defense.  He  had  every  reason  to 
feel  assured  that  the  Carthaginians,  encouraged  by  their  recent  suc- 
cess, and  re-enforced  by  allies  from  the  whole  island,  would  soon 
press  the  siege  of  Syracuse  with  all  their  energy;  while  for  himself, 
hated  by  all,  there  was  no  hope  of  extraneous  support,  and  little 
hope  of  a  successful  defense. 

In  this  apparently  desperate  situation,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
novelty  alike  daring,  ingenious,  and  effective;  surrounded  indeed 
with  difficulties  in  the  execution,  but  promising,  if  successfully  exe- 
cuted, to  change  altogether  the  prospects  of  the  war.  He  resolved 
to  carry  a  force  across  from  Syracuse  to  Africa,  and  attack  the  Car- 
thaginians on  their  own  soil.  No  Greek,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  ever 
conceived  the  like  scheme  before;  no  one  certainly  had  ever  executed 
it.  In  the  memory  of  man,  the  African  territory  of  Carthage  had 
never  been  visited  by  hostile  foot.  It  was  known  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians would  be  not  only  unprepared  to  meet  an  attack  at  home, 
but  unable  even  to  imagine  it  as  practicable.  It  was  known  that  their 
territory  was  rich,  and  their  African  subjects  harshly  treated,  dis- 
contented, and  likely  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  revolting.  The 
landing  of  auy  hostile  force  near  Carthage  would  strike  such  a  blow, 
as  at  least  to  cause  the  recall  of  the  Carthaginian  armament  in  Sicily, 
and  thus  relieve  Syracuse;  perhaps  the  consequences  of  it  might  be 
yet  greater. 

How  to  execute  the  scheme  was  the  grand  difficulty — for  the  Car- 
thaginians were  superior  not  merely  on  land,  but  also  at  sea,  Aga- 
thokles had  no  chance  except  by  keeping  his  purpose  secret,  and 
even  unsuspected.  He  fitted  out  an  armament,  announced  as  about 
to  sail  forth  from  Syracuse  on  a  secret  expedition,  against  some  un- 
known town  on  the  Sicilian  coast.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  his 
best  troops,  especially  his  horsemen,  few  of  whom  had  been  slain  at 
the  battle  of  the  Himera :  he  could  not  transport  horses,  but  he  put 
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the  horsemen  aboard  with  their  saddles  and  bridles,  entertaining  full 
assurance  that  he  could  procure  horses  in  Africa.  In  selecting  sol- 
diers for  his  expedition,  he  was  careful  to  take  one  member  from 
many  different  families,  to  serve  as  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  those 
left  behind,  He  liberated,  and  enrollecf  among  his  soldiers,  many 
of  the  strongest  and  most  resolute  slaves.  To  provide  the  requisite 
funds,  his  expedients  were  manifold;  he  borrowed  from  merchants, 
seized  the  money  belonging  to  orphans,  stripped  the  women  of  their 
precious  ornaments,  and  even  plundered  the  richest  temples.  By 
all  these  proceedings,  the  hatred  as  well  as  fear  toward  him  Was 
aggravated,  especially  among  the  more  opulent  families.  Agathokles 
publicly  proclaimed,  that  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  now  commencing,  would  be  long  and  terrible — that  he 
and  his  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  hardships  and  could  endure 
them,  but  that  those  who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the  effort  might 
retire  with  their  properties  while  it  was  yet  time.  Many  of  the 
wealthier  families — to  a  number  stated  at  1600  persons — profited  by 
this  permission ;  but  as  they  were  leaving  the  city,  Agathokles  set 
his  mercenaries  upon  them,  slew  them  all,  and  appropriated  their 
possessions  to  himself.  By  such  tricks  and  enormities,  he  provided 
funds  enough  for  an  armament  of  sixty  ships,  well  filled  with  sol- 
diers. Not  one  of  these  soldiers  knew  where  they  were  going;  there 
WTas  a  general  talk  about  the  madness  of  Agathokles;  nevertheless 
such  was  their  confidence  in  his  bravery  and  military  resource,  that 
they  obeyed  his  orders  without  asking  questions.  To  act  as  viceroy 
of  Syracuse  during  his  own  absence,  Agathokles  named  Atander  his 
brother,  aided  by  an  ^Etolian  officer  named  Erymnon. 

The  armament  was  equipped  and  ready,  without  any  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  blockading  the  harbor.  It  hap- 
pened one  day  that  the  approach  of  some  corn-ships  seduced  this 
fleet  into  a  pursuit;  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  being  thus  left 
unguarded,  Agathokles  took  the  opportunity  of  striking  with  his 
armament  into  the  open  sea.  As  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  fleet  saw 
him  sailing  forth,  they  neglected  the  corn-ships,  and  prepared  for 
battle,  which  they  presumed  that  he  was  come  to  offer.  To  their 
surprise,  he  stood  out  to  sea  as  fast  as  he  could;  they  then  pushed 
out  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  he  had  already  got  a  considerable 
advance  and  strove  to  keep  it.  Toward  nightfall  however  they 
n eared  him  so  much,  that  he  was  only  saved  by  the  darkness. 
During  the  night  he  made  considerable  way;  but  on  the  next  day 
there  occurred  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  so  nearly  total,  that  it  became 
perfectly  dark,  and  the  stars  were  visible.  The  mariners  were  so  ter- 
rified at  this  phenomenon,  that  all  the  artifice  and  ascendency  of 
Agathokles  were  required  to  inspire  them  with  new  courage.  At 
length,  after  six  days  and  nights,  they  approached  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  Carthaginian  ships  had  pursued  them  at  a  venture  in 
the  direction   toward  Africa;   and  they  appeared  in  sight  just  as 
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Agathokles  was  nearing  the  land.  Strenuous  efforts  were  employed 
by  the  manners  on  both  sides  to  touch  land  first;  Agath  okles  secured 
that  advantage,  and  was  enabled  to  put  himself  into  such  a  posture 
of  defense  that  he  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  Carthaginian  ships, 
and  secured  the  disembarkation  of  his  own  soldiers,  at  a  point  called 
the  Latomiae  or  Stone-quarries. 

After  establishing  his  position  ashore,  and  refreshing  his  soldiers, 
the  first  proceeding  of  Agathokles  was  to  burn  his  vessels;  a  proceed- 
ing which  seemed  to  carry  an  air  of  desperate  boldness.     Yet   in 
truth  the  ships  were   now  useless — for,  if  he  was  unsuccessful  on 
land,  they  were  not  enough  to  enable  him  to  return  in  the  face  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet;  they  were  even  worse  than  useless,  since,  if  he 
retained  them,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  leave  a  portion  of  his 
army  to  guard  them,  and  thus  enfeeble  his  means  of  action  for  the 
really  important  achievements  on  land.      Convening  his  soldiers  in 
assembly  near  the  ships,  he  first  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Demeter  and 
Persephone — the  patron  goddesses  of  Sicily,  and  of  Syracuse  in  par- 
ticular.    He  then  apprised  his  soldiers,  that  during  the  recent  cross- 
ing and  danger  from  the  Carthaginian  pursuers,  he  had  addressed  a 
vow  to  these  goddesses — engaging  to  make  a  burnt-offering  of  his 
ships  in  their  honor,  if  they  would  preserve   him  safe  across  to 
Africa.     The  goddesses  had  granted  this,  boon;  they  had  further,  by 
favorably  responding  to  the  sacrifice  just  offered,    promised  full 
success  to  his  African  projects;  it  became  therefore  incumbent  on 
him  to  fulfill  his  vow  with  exactness.     Torches  being  now  brought, 
Agathokles  took  one  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on  the  stern  of  the 
admiral's  ship,  directing  each  of  the  trierarchs  to  do  the  like  on  his 
own  ship.     All  were  set  on  fire  simultaneously,  amid  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  the  mingled  prayers  and  shouts  of  the  soldiers. 

Though  Agathokles  had  succeeded  in  animating  his  soldiers  with 
a  factitious  excitement,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  yet 
so  soon  as  they  saw  the  conflagration  decided  and  irrevocable — thus 
cutting  off  all  their  communication  with  home — their  spirits  fell, 
and  they  began  to  despair  of  their  prospects.  Without  allowing 
them  time  to  dwell  upon  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  Agathokles 
conducted  them  at  once  against  the  nearest  Carthaginian  town, 
called  Megale-Polis.  His  march  lay  for  the  most  part  through  a 
rich  territory  in  the  highest  cultivation.  The  passing  glance 
which  we  thus  obtain  into  the  condition  of  territory  near  Carthage 
is  of  pecular  interest;  more  especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
desolation  of  the  same  coast,  now  and  for  centuries  past.  The  corn- 
land,  the  plantations  both  of  vines  and  olives,  the  extensive  and  well- 
stocked  gardens,  the  size  and  equipment  of  the  farm-buildings,  the 
large  outlay  for  artificial  irrigation,  the  agreeable  country-houses 
belonging  to  wealthy  Carthaginians,  etc.,  all  excited  the  astonish- 
ment, and  stimulated  the  cupidity,  of  Agathokles  and  his  soldiers. 
Moreover,  the  towns  were  not  only  very  numerous,  but  all  open  and 
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unfortified,  except  Carthage  itself  and  a  few  others  on  the  ^oast 
The  Carthaginians,  besides  having  little  fear  of  invasion  by  sea,  were 
disposed  to  mistrust  their  subject  cities,  which  they  ruled  habitually 
with  harshness  and  oppression.  The  Liby-Phenicians  appear  to  have 
been  unused  to  arms — a  race  of  timid  cultivators  and  traffickers,  accus- 
tomed to  subjection  and  practised  in  the  deceit  necessary  for  lightening 
it.  Agathokles,  having  marched  through  this  land  of  abundance, 
assaulted  Megale-Polis  without  delay.  The  inhabitants,  unprepared 
for  attack,  distracted  with  surprise  arid  terror,  made  little  resistance. 
Agathokles  easily  took  the  town,  abandoning  both  the  persons  of  the 
inhabitants  and  all  the  rich  property  within,  to  his  soldiers,  who  en- 
riched themselves  with  a  prodigious  booty  both  from  town  and  coun- 
try— furniture,  cattle,  and  slaves.  From  hence  he  advanced  further 
southward  to  the  town  called  Tunes  (the  modern  Tunis,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Carthage  itself),  which  he 
took  by  storm  in  like  manner.  He  fortified  Tunes  as  a  permanent 
position;  but  he  kept  his  main  force  united  in  camp,  knowing  well 
that  he  should  presently  have  an  imposing  army  against  him  m  the 
field,  and  severe  battles  to  fight. 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  had  pursued  Agathokles  during  his  cross- 
ing from  Syracuse,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  plans.  When  he 
landed  in  Africa,  on  their  own  territory,  and  even  burned  his  fleet, 
they  at  first  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  held  him 
prisoner.  But  as  soon  as  thej^  saw  him  commence  his  march  in  mil- 
itary array  against  Megalopolis,  they  divined  his  real  purposes,  and 
were  filled  with  apprehension.  Carrying  off  the  brazen  prow-orna- 
ments of  his  burned  and  abandoned  ships,  they  made  sail  for  Car- 
thage, sending  forward  a  swift  vessel  to  communicate  first  what  had 
occurred.  Before  this  vessel  arrived,  however,  the  landing  of 
Agathokles  had  been  already  made  known  at  Carthage,  where  it 
excited  the  utmost  surprise  and  consternation;  since  no  one  supposed 
that  he  could  have  accomplished  such  an  adventure  without  having 
previously  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  army  and  fleet  in  Sicity. 
From  this  extreme  dismay  they  were  presently  relieved  by  the  arri- 
val of  the  messengers  from  their  fleet;  whereby  they  learned  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  Sicily.  They  now  made  the  best  preparations  in 
their  power  to  resist  Agathokles.  Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  two  men  of 
leading  families,  were  named  generals  conjointly. 

They  were  bitter  political  rivals, — but  this  very  rivalry  was  by 
some  construed  as  an  advantage,  since  each  would  serve  as  a  check 
upon  the  other,  and  as  a  guarantee  to  the  state;  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  each  had  a  party  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  separate 
election  of  the  other.  These  two  generals,  unable  to  wait  for  distant 
succors,  led  out  the  native  forces  of  the  city,  stated  at  40,000 
infantry,  1000  cavalry — derived  altogether  from  citizens  and  resi- 
dents— with  2,000  war-chariots.  They  took  post  on  an  eminence 
(somewhere  between  Tunes  and  Carthage)  not  far  from  Agathokles; 
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Bomilkar  commanding  on  the  left,  where  the  ground  was  so  difficult 
that  he  was  unable  to  extend  his  front,  and  was  obliged  to  admit  an 
unusual  depth  of  files;  while  Hanno  was  on  the  right,  having  in  his 
front  rank  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage,  a  corps  of  2,500  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  better  armed  and  braver  than  the  rest.  So  much 
did  the  Carthaginians  outnumber  the  invaders — and  so  confident 
were  they  of  victory — that  they  carried  with  them  20,000  pairs  of 
handcuffs  for  their  anticipated  prisoners. 

Agathokles  placed  himself  on  the  left,  with  1000  chosen  hoplites 
round  him  to  combat  the  Sacred  Band ;  the  command  of  his  right  he 
gave  to  his  son  Archagathus.  His  troops — Syracusans,  miscellane- 
ous mercenary  Greeks,  Campanians  or  Samnites,  Tuscans,  and 
Gauls — scarcely  equalled  in  numbers  one-half  of  the  enemy.  Some 
of  the  ships'  crews  were  even  without  arms — a  deficiency  which 
Agathokles  could  supply  only  in  appearance,  by  giving  to  them  the 
leather  cases  or  wrappers  of  shields,  stretched  out  upon  sticks.  The 
outstretched  wrappers  thus  exhibited  looked  from  a  distance  like 
shields ;  so  that  these  men,  stationed  in  the  rear,  had  the  appearance 
of  a  reserve  of  hoplites.  As  the  soldiers,  however,  were  still  dis- 
couraged, Agathokles  tried  to  hearten  them  up  by  another  device  yet 
more  singular,  for  which  indeed  he  must  have  made  deliberate  pro- 
vision beforehand.  In  various  parts  of  the  camp,  he  let  fly  a  num- 
ber of  owls,  which  perched  upon  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the 
soldiers.  These  birds,  the  favorite  of  Athene,  were  supposed  and 
generally  asserted  to  promise  victory;  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  are 
reported  to  have  been  much  reassured  by  the  sight. 

The  Carthaginian  war-chariots  and  cavalry,  which  charged  first, 
made  little  or  no  impression;  but  the  infantry  of  their  right  pressed 
the  Greeks  seriously.  Especially  Hanno,  with  the  Sacred  Band 
around  him,  behaved  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  forwardness,  and 
seemed  to  be  gaining  advantage,  when  he  was  unfortunately  slain. 
His  death  not  only  discouraged  his  own  troops,  but  became  fatal  to 
the  army,  by  giving  opportunity  for  treason  to  his  colleague  Bomil- 
Kar.  This  man  had  long  secretly  meditated  the  project  of  rendering 
himself  despot  of  Carthage.  As  a  means  of  attaining  that  end,  ho 
deliberately  sought  to  bring  reverses  upon  her;  and  no  sooner  had  lie 
heard  of  Hanuo's  death,  than  he  gave  orders  for  his  own  wing  to 
retreat.  The  Sacred  Band,  though  fighting  with  unshaken  valor, 
were  left  unsupported,  attacked  in  rear  as  well  as  front,  and  com- 
pelled to  give  way  along  with  the  rest.  The  whole  Carthaginian 
army  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Carthage.  Their  camp  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Agathokles,  who  found  among  their  baggage  the 
very  handcuffs  which  they  had  brought  for  fettering  their  expected 
captives. 

This  victory  made  Agathokles  for  the  time  master  of  the  open 
country.  He  transmitted  the  news  to  Sicily,  by  a  boat  of  thirty 
oars,  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose — since  he  had  no  ships 
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of  his  own  remaining.  Having  fortified  Tunes,  and  established  it 
as  his  central  position,  he  commenced  operations  along  the  eastern 
coast  (Zeugitana  and  Byzakium,  as  the  northern  and  southern  por- 
tions of  it  were  afterward  denominated  by  the  Romans)  against  the 
towns  dependent  on  Carthage. 

In  that  city,  meanwhile,  all  was  terror  and  despondency  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  defeat.  It  was  well  known  that  the  African 
subjects  generally  entertained  nothing  but  fear  and  hatred  toward 
the  reigning  city.  Neither  the  native  ^Libyans  or  Africans — nor  the 
mixed  race  called  Liby-Phcenicians,  who  inhabited  the  towns — could 
be  depended  on  if  their  services  were  really  needed.  The  distress  of 
the  Carthaginians  took  the  form  of  religious  fears  and  repentance. 
They  looked  back  with  remorse  on  the  impiety  of  their  past  lives, 
and  on  their  omissions  of  duty  toward  the  gods.  To  the  Tyrian 
Herakles,  they  had  been  slack  in  transmitting  the  dues  and  presents 
required  by  their  religion;  a  backwardness  which  they  now  endeav- 
ored to  make  up  by  sending  envoys  to  Tyre,  with  prayers  and  sup- 
plications, with  rich  presents,  and  especially  with  models  in  gold  and 
silver  of  their  sacred  temples  and  shrines.  Toward  Kronus,  or  Mo- 
loch, they  also  felt  that  they  had  conducted  themselves  sinfully. 
The  worship  acceptable  to  that  god  required  the  sacrifice  of  young 
children,  born  of  free  and  opulent  parents,  and  even  the  choice 
child  of  the  family.  But  it  was  now  found  out,  on  investigation, 
that  many  parents  had  recently  put  a  fraud  upon  the  god,  by  sur* 
reptitiously  buying  poor  children,  feeding  them  well,  and  then  sac- 
rificing them  as  their  own.  This  discovery  seemed  at  once  to  explain 
why  Kronus  had  become  offended,  and  what  had  brought  upon  them 
the  recent  defeat.  They  made  an  emphatic  atonement,  by  selecting 
200  children  from  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Carthage,  and 
offering  them  up  to  Kronus  at  a  great  public  sacrifice;  besides  which 
300  parents,  finding  themselves  denounced  for  similar  omissions  in 
the  past,  displayed  their  repentance  by  voluntarily  immolating  their 
own  children  for  the  public  safety.  The  statue  of  Kronus — placed 
with  outstretched  hands  to  receive  the  victim  tendered  to  him,  with 
fire  immediately  underneath — was  fed  at  that  solemnity  certainly 
with  200,  and  probably  with  500,  living  children.  By  this  mon- 
strous holocaust  the  full  religious  duty  being  discharged,  and  for* 
giveness  obtained  from  the  god,  the  mental  distress  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians was  healed. 

Having  thus  relieved  their  consciences  on  the  score  of  religious 
obligation,  the  Carthaginians  dispatched  envoys  to  Hamilkar  in 
Sicily,  acquainting  him  with  the  recent  calamity,  desiring  him  to 
send  a  re-enforcement,  and  transmitting  to  him  the  brazen  prow- 
ornaments  taken  from  the  ships  of  Agathokles.  They  at  the  same 
time  equipped  a  fresh  army,  with  which  they  marched  forth  to  attack 
Tunes.  Agathokles  had  fortified  that  town,  and  established  a  strong 
camp  before  it;  but  he  had  withdrawn  his  main  force  to  prosecutu 
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operations  against  the  maritime  towns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
territory  of  Carthage.  Among  these  towns,  he  first  attacked  Ncapolis 
with  success,  granting  to  the  inhabitants  favorable  terms.  He  then 
advanced  further  southward  toward  Adrumetum,  of  which  he 
commenced  the  siege,  with  the  assistance  of  a  neighboring  Libyan 
prince  named  Elymas,  who  now  joined  him.  While  Agathokles 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Adrumetum,  the  Carthaginians  attacked 
his  position  at  Tunes;  drove  his  soldiers  out  of  the  fortified  camp 
into  the  town,  and  began  to  batter  the  defenses  of  the  town  itself. 
Apprised  of  this  danger  while  besieging  Adrumetum,  but  never- 
theless reluctant  to  raise  the  siege — Agathokles  left  his  main  army 
before  it,  stole  away  with  only  a  few  soldiers  and  some  camp-fol- 
lowers, and  conducting  them  to  an  elevated  spot — half-way  between 
Adrumetum  and  Tunes,  yet  visible  from  both — he  caused  them  to 
kindle  at  night  upon  this  eminence  a  prodigious  number  of  fires. 
The  effect  of  these  fires,  seen  from  Adrumetum  on  one  side  and  from 
the  army  before  Tunes  on  the  other,  was  to  produce  the  utmost 
terror  at  both  places.  The  Carthaginians  besieging  Tunes  fancied 
that  Agathokles  with  his  whole  army  was  coming  to  attack  them, 
and  forthwith  abandoned  the  siege  in  disorder,  leaving  their  engines 
behind.  The  defenders  of  Adrumetum,  interpreting  these  fires  as 
evidence  of  a  large  re-enforcement  on  its  way  to  join  the  besieging 
army,  were  so  discouraged  that  they  surrendered  the  town  on  capitu- 
lation. 

By  this  same  stratagem — if  the  narrative  can  be  trusted — Agatho  • 
kles  both  relieved  Tunes,  and  acquired  possession  of  Adrumetum. 
Pushing  his  conquests  yet  further  south,  he  besieged  and  took 
Thapsus,  with  several  other  towns  on  the  coast  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance southward.  He  also  occupied  and  fortified  the  important 
position  called  Aspis,  on  the  south-east  of  the  headland  Cape  Bon, 
and  not  far  distant  from  it ;  a  point  convenient  for  maritime  com- 
munication with  Sicily. 

By  a  series  of  such  acquisitions,  comprising  in  all  not  less  than 
200  dependencies  of  Carthage,  Agathokles  became  master  along  the 
eastern  coast.  He  next  endeavored  to  subdue  the  towns  in  the 
interior,  into  which  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  several  days'  march. 
But  he  was  recalled  by  intelligence  from  his  soldiers  at  Tunes,  that 
the  Carthaginians  had  marched  out  again  to  attack  them,  and  had 
already  retaken  some  of  his  conquests.  Returning  suddenly  by 
forced  marches,  he  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  and  drove  in  their 
advanced  parties  with  considerable  loss;  while  he  also  gained  an 
important  victory  over  the  Libyan  prince  Elymas,  who  had  rejoined 
the  Carthaginians,  but  was  now  defeated  and  slain.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, however,  though  thus  again  humbled  and  discouraged,  still 
maintained  the  field,  strongly  intrenched,  between  Carthage  and 
Tunes. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Agathokles  at  Syracuse  had  taken  a  turn 
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unexpectedly  favorable.  He  had  left  that  city  blocked  up  partially 
by  sea  and  with  a  victorious  enemy  encamped  near  it;  so  that  sup- 
plies found  admission  with  difficulty.  In  this  condition,  Hamilkar, 
commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  received  from  Carthage  the 
messengers  announcing  their  recent  defeat  in  Africa;  yet  also  bring- 
ing the  brazen  prow-ornaments  taken  from  the  ships  of  Agalhokles. 
He  ordered  the  envoys  to  conceal  the  real  truth,  and  to  spread 
abroad  news  that  Agathokles  had  been/destroyed  with  his  armament; 
in  proof  of  which  he  produced  the  prow-ornaments — an  undoubted 
evidence  that  the  ships  had  really  been  destroyed.  Sending  envoys 
with  these  evidences  into  Syracuse,  to  be  exhibited  to  Antander  and 
the  other  authorities,  Hamilkar  demanded  from  them  the  surrender  of 
the  city,  under  promise  of  safety  and  favorable  terms;  at  the  same  time 
marching  his  army  close  up  to  it,  with  the  view  of  making  an  attack. 
Antander  with  others,  believing  the  information  and  despairing  of 
successful  resistance,  were  disposed  to  comply;  but  Erymnon  the 
^Etolian  insisted  on  holding  out  until  they  had  fuller  certainty. 
This  resolution  Antander  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  mistrusting 
those  citizens  of  Syracuse  who  were  relatives  or  friends  of  the  exiles 
without,  he  ordered  them  all  to  leave  the  city  immediately,  with 
their  wives  and  families.  No  less  than  8,000  persons  were  expelled 
under  this  mandate.  They  were  consigned  to  the  merc^  of  Hamilkar, 
and  his  army  without;  who  not  only  suffered  them  to  pass,  but 
treated  them  with  kindness.  Syracuse  was  now  a  scene  of  aggra- 
vated wretchedness  and  despondency;  not  less  from  this  late  calami- 
tous expulsion  than  from  the  grief  of  those  who  believed  that  their 
relatives  in  Africa  had  perished  with  Agathokles.  Hamilkar  had 
brought  up  his  battering-engines,  and  was  preparing  to  assault  the 
town,  when  Nearchus,  the  messenger  from  Agathokles,  arrived  from 
Africa  after  a  voyage  of  five  days,  having  under  favor  of  darkness 
escaped,  though  only  just  escaped,  the  blockading  squadron.  From 
him  the  Syracusan  government  learned  the  real  truth,  and  the  vic- 
torious position  of  Agathokles.  There  was  no  further  talk  of  capit 
ulation ;  Hamilkar — having  tried  a  partial  assault,  which  was  vigor- 
ously resisted — withdrew  his  army  and  detached  from  it  a  re-en- 
forcement of  5,000  men  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen  in  Africa. 

During  some  months,  he  seems  to  have  employed  himself  in  par- 
tial operations  for  extending  the  Carthaginian  dominion  thoughout 
Sicily.  But  at  length  he  concerted  measures  with  the  Syracusan 
exile  Deinokrates,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his 
exiled  countrymen,  for  a  renewed  attack  upon  Syracuse.  His  fleet 
already  blockaded  the  harbor,  and  he  now  with  his  army,  stated  at 
120,000  men,  destroyed  the  neighboring  lands,  hoping  to  starve  out 
the  inhabitants.  Approaching  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  oc- 
cupied the  Olympieion,  or  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  near  the  river 
Anapus  and  the  interior  coast  of  the  Great  Harbor.  From  hence — 
probably  under  the  conduct  of  Deinokrates  and  the  other  exiles,  well 
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acquainted  with  the  ground — he  undertook  by  a  night-march  to  as- 
cend the  circuitous  and  difficult  mountain  track,  for  the  purpose  of 
surprising  the  fort  called  Eurylaus,  at  the  highest  point  of  Epipoloc, 
and  the  western  apex  of  the  Syracusan  lines  of  fortification.  This 
was  the  same  enterprise,  at  the  same  hour,  and  with  the  same  main 
purpose,  as  that  of  Demosthenes  during  the  Athenian  siege,  after  he 
had  brought  the  second  armament  from  Athens  to  the  relief  of  Ni- 
kias.  Even  Demosthenes,  though  conducting  his  march  with  greater 
precaution  than  Hamilkar,  and  successful  in  surprising  the  fort  of 
Euryalus,  had  been  driven  down  again  with  disastrous  loss.  More- 
over, since  his  time,  this  fort  Euryalus,  instead  of  being  left  de- 
tached, had  been  embodied  by  the  elder  Dionysius  as  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  It  formed  the  apex  or  point  of 
junction  for  the  two  converging  Avails — one  skirting  the  northern 
cliff,  the  other  the  southern  cliff,  of  Epipolse.  The  surprise  intended 
by  Hamilkar — difficult  in  the  extreme,  if  at  all  practicable — seems 
to  have  been  unskillf ully  conducted.  It  was  attempted  with  a  con- 
fused multitude,  incapable  of  that  steady  order  requisite  for  night 
movements.  His  troops,  losing  their  way  in  the  darkness,  straggled 
and  even  mistook  each  others  for  enemies,  while  the  Syracusan  guards 
from  Euryalus,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  attacked  them  vigorously  and 
put  them  to  the  rout.  Their  loss,  in  trying  to  escape  down  the  steep 
declivity,  was  prodigious,  and  Hamilkar  himself,  making  brave 
efforts  to  rally  them,  became  prisoner  to  the  S3^racusans.  What 
lent  peculiar  interest  to  this  incident,  in  the  eyes  of  a  pio.us  Greek, 
was  that  it  served  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  prophecy. 
Hamilkar  had  been  assured  by  a  prophet  that  he  would  sup  that 
night  in  Syracuse,  and  this  assurance  had  in  part  emboldened  him 
to  the  attack,  since  he  naturally  calculated  on  entering  the  city  as  a 
conqueror.  He  did  indeed  take  his  evening  meal  in  Syracuse,  literally 
fulfilling  the  augury.  Immediately  after  it  he  was  handed  over  to 
the  relatives  of  the  slain,  who  first  paraded  him  through  the  city  in 
chains,  then  inflicted  on  him  the  worst  tortures,  and  lastly  killed 
iuim.     His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Africa. 

The  loss  antl  humiliation  sustained  in  this  repulse — together  with 
the  death  of  Hamilkar,  and  the  discord  ensuing  between  the  exiles 
under  Deinokrates  and  the  Carthaginian  soldiers — completely  broke 
up  the  besieging  army.  At  the  same  time  the  Agrigentines,  profit- 
ing by  the  depression  both  of  Carthaginians  and  exiles,  stood  for- 
ward publicly  proclaiming  themselves  as  champions  of  the  cause  of 
autonomous  city  government  throughout  Sicily,  under  their  own 
presidency,  against  both  the  Carthaginians  on  one  side,  and  the^ 
despot  Agathokles  on  the  other.  They  chose  for  their  general  a 
citizen  named  Xenodokus,  who  set  himself  with  vigor  to  the  task  of 
expelling  everywhere  the  mercenary  garrisons  which  held  the  cities 
in  subjection.  He  began  first  with  Gela,  the  city  immediately  ad- 
joining Agrigentum,  found  a  party  of  the  citizens  disposed  to  aid 
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him,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  overthrew  the  Agathoklean  gar- 
rison. The  Geloans,  thus  liberated,  seconded  cordially  his  efforts  to 
extend  the  like  benefits  to  others.  The  popular  banner  proclaimed 
by  Agrigentum  proved  so  welcome,  that  many  cities  eagerly  invited 
her  aid  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  soldiery  in  their  respective  cita- 
dels, and  regain  their  free  governments.  Enna,  Erbessus,  Echetla, 
Leontini,  and  Kamarina,  were  all  thus  relieved  from  the  domin- 
ion of  Agathokles,  while  other  cities  were  in  like  manner  emanci- 
pated from  the  sway  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  joined  the  Agrigen- 
tine  confederacy.  The  Agathoklean  government  at  Syracuse  was 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  such  spirited  manifestations.  Syracuse 
still  continued  to  be  blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  though 
the  blockade  was  less  efficacious,  and  supplies  were  now  introduced 
more  abundantly  than  before. 

The  ascendency  of  Agathokles  was  thus  rather  on  the  wane  in 
Sicily;  but  in  Africa,  he  had  become  more  powerful  than  ever — not 
without  perilous  hazards  which  brought  him  occasionally  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  On  receiving  from  Syracuse  the  head  of  the  captive 
Hamilkar,  he  rode  forth  close  to  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
held  it  up  to  their  view  in  triumph ;  they  made  respectful  prostration 
before  it,  but  the  sight  was  astounding  and  mournful  to  them.  While 
they  were  thus  in  despondency,  however,  a  strange  vicissitude  was 
on  the  point  of  putting  their  enemy  into  their  hands.  A  violent 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  Agathokles  at  Tunes,  arising  out 
of  a  drunken  altercation  between  his  son  Archagathus  and  an  JEto- 
lian  officer  named  Lykiskus,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  latter 
by  the  former.  The  comrades  of  Lykiskus  rose  in  arms  with  fury 
to  avenge  him,  calling  for  the  head  of  Archagathus.  They  found 
sympathy  with  the  whole  army,  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  de- 
manding their  arrears  of  outstanding  pay,  chose  new  generals,  and 
took  regular  possession  of  Tunes  with  its  defensive  works.  The  Car- 
thaginians, informed  of  this  outbreak,  immediately  sent  envoys  to 
treat  with  the  mutineers,  offering  to  them  large  presents  and  double 
pay  in  the  service  of  Carthage.  Their  offer  was  at  first  so  favorably 
entertained  that  the  envoys  returned  with  confident  hopes  of  success, 
when  Agathokles,  as  a  last  resource,  clothed  himself  in  mean  garb  and 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.  He  addressed  them  in 
a  pathetic  appeal,  imploring  them  not  to  desert  him,  and  even  drew 
his  sword  to  kill  himself  before  their  faces.  With  such  art  did  he 
manage  this  scene  that  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  underwent  a  sud- 
den and  complete  revolution.  They  not  only  became  reconciled  to 
him,  but  even  greeted  him  with  enthusiasm,  calling  on  him  to  re- 
sume the  dress  and  functions  of  general,  and  promising  unabated 
obedience  for  the  future.  Agathokles  gladly  obeyed  the  call,  and 
took  advantage  of  their  renewed  ardor  to  attack  forthwith  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who,  expecting  nothing  less,  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss. 
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In  spite  of  this  check,  the  Carthaginians  presently  sent  a  consider- 
able force  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  or 
regaining  the  disaffected  Numidian  tribes.  They  met  with  good 
success  in  this  enterprise;  but  the  Nuniidians  were  in  the  main 
faithless  and  indifferent  to  both  the  belligerents,  seeking  only  to 
turn  the  war  to  their  own  profit.  Agathokles,  leaving  his  sou  in 
command  at  Tunes,  followed  the  Carthaginians  into  the  interior 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  army.  The  Carthaginian  generals  were 
cautious,  and  kept  themselves  in  strong  position.  Nevertheless, 
Agathokles  felt  confident  enough  to  assail  them  in  their  camp;  and 
after  great  effort,  with  severe  loss  on  his  own  side,  he  gained  an 
indecisive  victory.  This  advantage,  however,  was  countervailed  by 
the  fact,  that  during  the  action  the  Nuniidians  assailed  his  camp, 
slew  all  the  defenders,  and  carried  off  nearly  all  the  slaves  and  bag- 
gage. The  loss  on  the  Carthaginian  side  fell  most  severely  upon  the 
Greek  soldiers  in  their  pay;  most  of  them  exiles  under  Klinon,  and 
some  Syracusan  exiles.  These  men  behaved  with  signal  gallantry, 
and  were  nearly  all  slain,  either  during  the  battle  or  after  the  battle, 
by  Agathokles. 

It  had  now  become  manifest,  however,  to  this  daring  invader,  that 
the  force  of  resistance  possessed  by  Carthage  was  more  than  he  could 
overcome — that  though  humbling  and  impoverishing  her  for  the 
moment,  he  could  not  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  close;  since  the 
city  itself,  occupying  the  isthmus  of  a  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
surrounded  with  the  strongest  fortifications,  could  not  be  beseiged 
except  by  means  far  superior  to  his.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
though  he  had  gained  victories  and  seized  rich  plunder,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  provide  even  regular  pay  for  his  soldiers,  whose  fidelity 
was  consequently  precarious.  Nor  could  he  expect  re-enforcements 
from  Sicily;  where  his  power  was  on  the  whole  declining,  though 
Syracuse  itself  was  in  less  danger  than  before.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  invoke  aid  from  Ophelias  at  Kyrene,  and  dispatched 
Orthon  as  envoy  for  that  purpose. 

To  Kyrene  and  what  was  afterward  called  its  Pentapolis  (i.e.,  the 
five  neighboring  Grecian  towns,  Kyrene,  its  port  Apollonia,  Barka, 
Teucheira,  and  Hesperides),  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  history  has 
already  been  devoted.  Unfortunately  information  respecting  them, 
for  a  century  and  more  anterior  to  Alexander  the  Great,  is  almost 
wholly  wanting.  Established  among  a  Libyan  population,  many  of 
whom  were  domiciliated  with  the  Greeks  as  fellow-residents,  these 
Kyreneans  had  imbibed  many  Libyan  habits  in  war,  in  peace,  and 
in  religion;  of  which  their  fine  breed  of  horses,  employed  both  for 
the  festival  chariot-matches  and  in  battle,  was  one  example.  The 
Libyan  tribes,  useful  as  neighbors,  servants,  and  customers,  were 
frequently  also  troublesome  as  enemies.  In  413  b.c.  we  hear  acci- 
dentally that  Hesperides  was  besieged  by  Libyan  tribes,  and  rescued 
by  some  Peloponnesian  hoplites  on  their  way  to  Syracuse  during  the 
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Athenian  siege.  About  401  B.C.  (shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war),  the  same  city  was  again  so  hard-pressed  by  the  same 
enemies,  that  she  threw  open  her  citizenship  to  any  Greek  new-comer 
who  would  aid  in  repelling  them.  This  invitation  was  accepted  by 
several  of  the  Messenians,  just  then  expelled  from  Peloponnesus, 
and  proscribed  by  the  Spartans;  they  went  to  Africa,  but  becoming 
involved  in  intestine  warfare  among  the  citizens  of  Kyrene,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  perished.  Except  these  scanty  notices,  we  hear 
nothing  about  the  Greco-Libyan  Pentepolis  in  relation  to  Grecian 
affairs,  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  would  appear  that  the 
trade  with  the  native  African  tribes,  between  the  gulfs  called  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Syrtis,  was  divided  between  Kyrene  (meaning 
the  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis)  and  Carthage — at  a  boundary  point  called 
1he  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,  ennobled  by  a  commemorative  legend; 
immediately  east  of  these  Altars  was  Automala,  the  westernmost 
factory  of  Kyrene.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  relations,  commercial 
and  otherwise,  between  Kyrene  and  Carthage,  the  two  great  emporia 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  were  constant  and  often  lucrative — though 
not  always  friendly. 

In  the  year  331  B.C.,  when  the  victorious  Alexander  overran  Egypt, 
the  inhabitants  of  Kyrene  sent  to  tender  presents  and  submission  to 
him,  and  became  enrolled  among  his  subjects.  We  hear  nothing 
more  about  them  until  the  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  (324  B.C.  to 
323  B.C.).  About  that  time,  the  exiles  from  Kyrene  and  Barka, 
probably  enough  emboldened  by  the  rescript  of  Alexander  (pro- 
claimed at  the  Olympic  festival  of  324  B.C.,  and  directing  that  all 
Grecian  exiles,  except  those  guilty  of  sacrilege,  should  be  recalled 
forthwith),  determined  to  accomplish  their  return  by  force.  To  this 
end  they  invited  from  Krete  an  officer  named  Thimbron;  who,  hav- 
ing slain  Harpalus  after  his  flight  from  Athens  (recounted  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter),  had  quartered  himself  in  Krete,  with  the  treasure, 
the  ships,  and  the  6,000  mercenaries,  brought  over  from  Asia  by  that 
satrap.  Thimbron  willingly  carried  over  his  army  to  their  assist- 
ance, intending  to  conquer  for  himself  a  principality  in  Libya.  Ho 
landed  near  Kyrene,  defeated  the  Kyrenean  forces  with  great 
slaughter,  and  made  himself  master  of  Apollonia,  the  fortified  port 
of  that  city,  distant  from  it  nearly  ten  miles.  The  towns  of  Barka 
and  Hesperides  sided  with  him ;  so  that  he  was  strong  enough  to 
force  the  Kyreneans  to  a  disadvantageous  treaty.  They  covenanted 
to  pny  500  talents — to  surrender  to  him  half  of  their  war-chariots 
for  his  ulterior  projects — and  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  Apollo- 
nia. While  he  plundered  the  merchants  in  the  harbor,  he  proclaimed 
his  intention  of  subjugating  the  independent  Libyan  tribes,  and 
probably  of  stretching  his  conquests  to  Carthage.  His  schemes 
wrere,  however,  frustrated  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  a  Kretan  named 
Mnasikles;  who  deserted  to  the  Kyreneans,  and  encouraged  them  to 
set  aside  the  recent  convention.     Thimbron,  after  seizing  such  citi- 
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zens  of  Kyrene  as  happened  to  be  at  Apollonia,  attacked  Kyrene 
itself,  but  was  repulsed;  and  the  Kyreneans  were  then  bold  enough 
to  invade  the  territory  of  Barka  and  Hesperides.  To  aid  these  two 
cities,  Thiuibron  moved  his  quarters  from  Apollonia;  but  during  his 
absence,  Mnasikles  contrived  to  surprise  that  valuable  port;  thus 
mastering  at  once  his  base  of  operations,  the  station  for  his  fleet,  and 
all  the  baggage  of  his  soldiers.  Thimbron's  fleet  could  not  be  long 
maintained  without  a  harbor.  The  seamen,  landing  here  and  there 
for  victuals  and  water,  were  cut  off  by  the  native  Libyans,  while  the 
vessels  were  dispersed  by  storms. 

The  Kyreneans,  now  full  of  hope,  encountered  Thimbron  in  the 
field,  and  defeated  him.  Yet,  though  reduced  to  distress,  he  con- 
trived to  obtain  possession  of  Teucheira;  to  which  port  he  invoked 
as  auxiliaries  2,500  fresh  soldiers,  out  of  the  loose  mercenary  bands 
dispersed  near  Cape  Tsenarus  in  Peloponnesus.  This  re-enforcement 
again  put  him  in  a  condition  for  battle.  The  Kyreneans  on  their 
side  also  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  succor,  partly  from  the 
neighboring  Libyans,  partly  from  Carthage.  They  got  together  a 
force  stated  as  30,000  men,  with  which  they  met  him  in  the  field. 
But  on  this  occasion  they  were  totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of  all 
their  generals  and  much  of  their  army.  Thimbron  was  now  in  the 
full  tide  of  success;  he  pressed  both  Kyrene  and  the  harbor  so  vig- 
orously, that  famine  began  to  prevail,  and  sedition  broke  out  among 
the  citizens.  The  oligarchical  men,  expelled  by  the  mere  popular 
party,  sought  shelter,  some  in  the  camp  of  Thimbron,  some  at  the 
court  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  partition  after  the  decease 
of  Alexander,  Egypt  had  been  assigned  to  Ptolemy.  Seizing  with 
eagerness  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  it  so  valuable  a  possession 
as  the  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis,  this  chief  sent  an  adequate  force  under 
Ophelias  to  put  down  Thimbron  and  restore  the  exiles.  His  success 
was  complete.  All  the  cities  in  the  Pentapolis  were  reduced;  Thim- 
bron, worsted  and  pursued  as  a  fugitive,  was  seized  in  his  flight  by 
some  Libyans,  and  brought  prisoner  to  Teucheira;  the  citizens  of 
which  place  (by  permission  of  the  Olynthian  Epikides,  governor  for 
Ptolemy),  first  tortured  him,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  Apollonia  to 
be  hanged.  A  final  visit  from  Ptolemy  himself  regulated  the  affairs 
of  the  Pentapolis,  which  were  incorporated  with  his  dominions,  and 
placed  under  the  government  of  Ophelias. 

It  was  thus  that  the  rich  and  nourishing  Kyrene,  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  once  autonomous  Hellenic  world,  passed  like  the  rest 
under  one  of  the  Macedonian  Diadochi.  As  the  proof  and  guarantee 
of  this  new  sovereignty,  we  find  erected  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
a  strong  and  completely  detached  citadel,  occupied  by  a  Macedonian 
or  Egyptian  garrison  (like  Munychia  at  Athens),  and  forming  the 
stronghold  of  the  viceroy.  Ten  years  afterward  (b.c.  312)  the  Kyre- 
neans made  an  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  and  besieged  this 
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citadel;  but  being  again,  put  down  by  an  army  ana  neet  which 
Ptolemy  dispatched  under  Agis  from  Egypt,  Kyrene  passed  once 
more  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Ophelias. 

To  this  viceroy  Agathokles  now  sent  envoys,  invoking  his  aid 
against  Carthage.  Ophelias  was  an  officer  of  consideration  and 
experience.  He  had  served  under  Alexander,  and  had  married  an 
Athenian  wife,  Euthydike — a  lineal  descendant  from  Miltiades  the 
victor  of  Marathon,  and  belonging  to  a  family  still  distinguished  at 
Athens.  In  inviting  Ophelias  to  undertake  jointly  the  conquest  of 
Carthage,  the  envoys  proposed  that  he  should  himself  hold  it  when 
conquered.  Agathokles  (they  said)  wished  only  to  overthrow  the 
Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily,  being  well  aware  that  he  could  not 
hold  that  island  in  conjunction  with  an  African  dominion. 

To  Ophelias,  such  an  invitation  proved  extremely  seducing.  He 
was  already  on  the  look-out  for  aggrandizement  toward  the  west,  and 
had  sent  an  exploring  nautical  expedition  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  even  to  some  distance  round  and  beyond  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  Moreover,  to  all  military  adventurers,  both  on  sea  and 
on  land,  the  season  was  one  of  boundless  speculative  promise.  They 
had  before  them  not  only  the  prodigious  career  of  Alexander  himself, 
but  the  successful  encroachments  of  the  great  officers  his  successors. 
In  the  second  distribution,  made  at  Triparadeisus,  of  the  Alexandrine 
empire,  Antipater  had  assigned  to  Ptolemy  not  merely  Egypt  and 
Libya,  but  also  an  undefined  amount  of  territory  west  of  Libya,  to 
be  afterward  acquired;  the  conquest  of  which  was  known  to  have 
been  among  the  projects  of  Alexander,  had  he  lived  longer.  To  this 
conquest  Ophelias  was  now  specially  called,  either  as  the  viceroy  or 
the  independent  equal  of  Ptolemy,  by  the  invitation  of  Agathokles. 
Having  learned  in  the  service  of  Alexander  not  to  fear  long  marches, 
he  embraced  the  proposition  with  eagerness.  He  undertook  an 
expedition  from  Kjrene  on  the  largest  scale.  Through  his  wife's 
relatives,  he  was  enabled  to  make  known  his  projects  at  Athens, 
where,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  found  much  favor. 
At  this  season,  the  Kassandrian  oligarchies  were  paramount  not  only 
at  Athens,  but  generally  throughout  Greece.  Under  the  prevalent 
degradation  and  suffering,  there  was  ample  ground  for  discontent, 
and  no  liberty  of  expressing  it ;  many  persons  therefore  were  found 
disposed  either  to  accept  army-service  with  Ophelias,  or  to  enroll 
themselves  in  a  foreign  colony  under  his  auspices.  To  set  out  under 
the  military  protection  of  this  powerful  chief — to  colonize  the  mighty 
Carthage,  supposed  to  be  already  enfeebled  by  the  victories  of 
Agathokles — to  appropriate  the  wealth,  the  fertile  landed  possessions, 
and  the  maritime  position  of  her  citizens — was  a  prize  well  calculated 
to  seduce  men  dissatisfied  with  their  homes,  and  not  well  informed 
of  the  intervening  difficulties. 

Under  such  hopes,  many  Grecian  colonists  joined  Ophelias  at 
Kyrene,  some  even  with  wives  and  children.     The  total  number  is 
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stated  at  10,000.  Ophelias  conducted  them  forth  at  the  head  of  a 
well-appointed  army  of  10,000  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  100  war- 
chariols;  each  chariot  carrying  the  driver  and  two  fighting  men. 
Marching  with  this  miscellaneous  body  of  soldiers  and  colonists,  he 
reached  in  eighteen  days  the  post  of  Automolee — the  westernmost 
factory  of  Kyrene.  From  thence  he  proceeded  westward  along  the 
shore  between  the  two  Syrtes,  in  mauy  parts  a  sandy,  trackless  desert, 
without  wood  and  almost  without  water  (with  the  exception  of  par- 
ticular points  of  fertility),  and  infested  by  serpents  many  and 
venomous.  At  one  time,  all  his  provisions  were  exhausted.  He- 
passed  through  the  territory  of  the  natives  called  Lotophagi,  near 
the  lesser  Syrtis;  where  the  army  had  nothing  to  eat  except  the  fruit 
of  the  lotus,  which  there  abounded.  Ophelias  met  with  no  enemies; 
but  the  sufferings  of  every  kind  endured  by  his  soldiers — still  more 
of  course  by  the  less  hardy  colonists  and  their  families — were 
most  distressing.  After  miseries  endured  for  more  than  two  months, 
he  joined  Agathoklcs  in  the  Carthaginian  territory;  with  what  abate- 
ment of  number  we  do  not  know,  but  his  loss  must  have  been  con- 
siderable. 

Ophelias  little  knew  the  man  whose  invitation  and  alliance  he  had 
accepted.  Agathokles  at  first  received  him  with  the  warmest  pro- 
testations of  attachment,  welcoming  the  new-comers  with  profuse 
hospitality,  and  supplying  to  them  full  means  of  refreshment  and 
renovation  after  their  past  sufferings.  Having  thus  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  favorable  sympathies  of  all,  he  proceeded  to  turn  them 
to  his  own  purposes.  Convening  suddenly  the  most  devoted  among 
his  own  soldiers,  he  denounced  Ophelias  as  guilty  of  plotting  against 
his  life.  They  listened  to  him  with  the  same  feelings  of  credulous 
rage  as  the  Macedonian  soldiers  exhibited  when  Alexander  denounced 
Philotas  before  them.  Agathokles  then  at  once  called  them  to  arms, 
set  upon  Ophelias  unawares,  and  slew  him  with  his  more  immediate 
defenders.  Among  the  soldiers  of  Ophelias,  this  act  excited  horror 
and  indignation,  no  less  than  surprise;  but  Agathokles  at  length 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  terms,  partly  by  deceitful  pretexts, 
partly  by  intimidation:  for  this  unfortunate  army,  left  without  any 
commander  or  fixed  purpose,  had  no  resource  except  to  enter  into 
his  service.  He  thus  found  himself  (like  Antipater  after  the  death 
of  Leonnatus)  master  of  a  double  army,  and  relieved  from  a  trouble- 
some rival.  The  colonists  of  Ophelias — more  unfortunate  still,  since 
they  could  be  of  no  service  to  Agathokles — were  put  by  him  on 
board  some  merchant  vessels,  which  he  was  sending  to  Syracuse 
with  spoil.  The  weather  becoming  stormy,  many  of  these  vessels 
foundered  at  sea — some  were  driven  off  and"  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Italy — and  a  few  only  reached  Syracuse.  Thus  miserably  perished 
the  Kyrenean  expedition  of  Ophelias;  one  of  the  most  commanding 
and  powerful  schemes,  for  joint  conquest  and  colonization,  that  ever 
set  out  from  any  Grecian  city. 
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It  would  have  fared  ill  with  Agathokles,  had  the  Carthaginians 
been  at  hand,  and  ready  to  attack  him  in  the  confusion  immediately 
succeeding  the  death  of  Ophelias.  It  would  also  have  fared  yet 
worse  with  Carthage,  had  Agathokles  been  in  a  position  to  attack 
her  during  the  terrible  sedition  excited  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
within  her  walls  by  the  general  Bomilkar.  This  traitor  (as  has  been 
already  stated)  had  long  cherished  the  design  to  render  himself  des- 
pot, and  had  been  watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity.  Having 
purposely  caused  the  loss  of  the  firstf  battle — fought  in  conjunction 
with  his  brave  colleague  Hanna,  against  Agathokles — he  had  since 
carried  on  the  war  with  a  view  to  his  own  project  (which  explains  in 
part  the  continued  reverses  of  the  Carthaginians);  he  now  thought 
that  the  time  was  come  for  openly  raising  his  standard.  Availing 
himself  of  a  military  muster  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Ne- 
apolis,  he  first  dismissed  the  general  body  of  the  soldiers,  retaining 
near  him  only  a  trusty  band  of  500  citizens,  and  4,000  mercenaries. 
At  the  head  of  these,  he  then  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  city;  di- 
viding them  into  five  detachments,  and  slaughtering  indiscriminately 
the  unarmed  citizens  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  in  the  great  market 
place.  At  first  the  Carthaginians  were  astounded  and  paralyzed. 
Gradually  however  they  took  courage,  stood  upon  their  defense 
against  the  assailants,  combated  them  in  the  streets,  and  poured  up- 
on them  missiles  from  the  house-tops.  After  a  prolonged  conflict, 
the  partisans  of  Bomilkar  found  themselves  worsted,  and  were  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  mediation  of  some  elder  citizens.  They 
laid  down  their  arms  on  promise  of  pardon.  The  promise  was  faith- 
fully kept  by  the  victors,  except  in  regard  to  Bomilkar  himself;  who 
was  hanged  in  the  market  place,  having  first  undergone  severe  tor- 
tures. 

Though  the  Carthaginians  had  thus  escaped  from  an  extreme  peril, 
yet  the  effects  of  so  formidable  a  conspiracy  weakened  them  for 
some  time  against  their  enemy  without;  while  Agathokles,  on  the 
other  hand,  re-enforced  by  the  army  from  Kyrene,  was  stronger  than 
ever.  So  elate  did  he  feel,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  follow- 
ing herein  the  example  of  the  great  Macedonian  officers,  Antigonus, 
Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  and  Kassander;  the  memory  of  Al- 
exander being  now  discarded,  as  his  heirs  had  been  already  put  to 
death.  Agathokles,  already  master  of  nearly  all  the  dependent 
towns  east  and  south-east  of  Carthage,  proceeded  to  carry  his  arms 
to  the  north-west  of  the  city.  He  attacked  Utica — the  second  city 
next  to  Carthage  in  importance,  and  older  indeed  than  Carthage  it- 
self— situated  on  the  western  or  opposite  shore  of  the  Carthaginian 
Gulf,  and  visible  from  Carthage,  though  distant  from  it  twenty- 
seven  miles  around  the  gulf  on  land.  The  Uticans  had  hitherto  re- 
mained faithful  to  Carthage,  in  spite  of  her  reverses,  and  of  defec 
tion  elsewhere.  Agathokles  marched  into  their  territory  with  such 
unexpected  rapidity  (he  had  hitherto  been  on  the  south-east   of 
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Carthage,  and  he  now  suddenly  moved  to  the  north-west  of  that 
city),  that  he  seized  the  persons  of  three  hundred  leading  citizens, 
who  had  not  yet  taken  the  precaution  of  retiring  within  the  city. 
Having  vainly  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Uticans  to  surrender,  he  as- 
sailed their  walls,  attaching  in  front  of  his  battering  engines  the 
three  hundred  Utican  prisoners;  so  that  the  citizens,  in  hurling  mis- 
siles of  defense,  were  constrained  to  inflict  death  on  their  own  com- 
rades and  relatives.  They  nevertheless  resisted  the  assault  with  un- 
shaken resolution;  but  Agathokles  found  means  to  force  an  en- 
trance through  a  weak  part  of  the  walls,  and  thus  became  master  of 
the  city.  He  made  it  a  scene  of  indiscriminate  slaughter,  massacring 
the  inhabitants,  armed  and  unarmed,  and  hanging  up  the  prisoners. 
He  further  captured  the  town  of  Hippu-Akra,  about  thirty  miles 
north-west  of  Utica,  which  had  also  remained  faithful  to  Carthage — 
and  which  now,  after  a  brave  defense,  experienced  the  like  pitiless 
treatment.  The  Carthaginians,  seemingly  not  yet  recovered  from 
their  recent  shock,  did  not  interfere,  even  to  rescue  these  two  im- 
portant places  ;  so  that  Agathokles,  firmly  established  in  Tunes  as  a 
center  of  operations,  extended  his  African  dominion  more  widely 
than  ever  all  round  Carthage,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior; 
while  he  interrupted  the  supplies  of  Carthage  itself,  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  great  privations.  He  even  occupied  and  fortified 
strongly  a  place  called  Hippagreta,  between  Utica  and  Carthage; 
thus  pushing  his  posts  within  a  short  distance  both  east  and  west  of 
her  gates. , 

In  this  prosperous  condition  of  his  African  affairs,  he  thought  the 
opportunity  favorable  for  retrieving  his  diminished  ascendency  in 
Sicily;  to  which  island  he  accordingly  crossed  over,  with  2,000  men, 
leaving  the  command  in  Africa  to  his  son  Archagathus.  That  young 
man  was  at  first  successful,  and  seemed  even  in  course  of  enlarging 
his  father's  conquests.  His  general  Eumachus  overran  a  wide  range 
of  interior  Numidia,  capturing  Tokae,  Phelline,  Meschelae,  Akris, 
and  another  town  bearing  the  same  name  of  Hippu-Akra — and  em 
riching  his  soldiers  with  a  considerable  plunder.  But  in  a  second 
expedition,  endeavoring  to  carry  his  arms  yet  further  into  the  in- 
terior, he  was  worsted  in  an  attack  upon  a  town  called  Miltine,  and 
compelled  to  retreat.  We  read  that  he  marched  through  one  moun- 
tainous region  abounding  in  wild  cats — and  another,  in  which  there 
were  a  great  number  of  apes,  who  lived  in  the  most  tame  and  fa- 
miliar manner  in  the  houses  with  men — being  greatly  caressed,  and 
even  worshiped  as  gods. 

The  Carthaginians  however  had  now  regained  internal  harmony 
and  power  of  action.  Their  senate  and  their  generals  were  emulous, 
both  in  vigor  and  in  provident  combinations,  against  the  common 
enemy.  They  sent  forth  30,000  men,  a  larger  force  than  they  had 
yet  had  in  the  field ;  forming  three  distinct  camps,  under  Hanno,  Im- 
ilkon,  and  Adherbal,  partly  in  the   interior,  partly  on   #w  *>nast. 
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Archagathus,  leaving  a  sufficient  guard  at  Tunes,  marched  to  meet 
them,  distributing  his  army  in  three  divisions  also;  two  under  him- 
self and  ^schrion,  besides  the  corps  under  Eumachus  in  the  moun- 
tainous region.  He  was  however  unsuccessful  at  all  points.  Hanno 
contriving  to  surprise  the  division  of  iEschrion,  gained  a  complete 
victory,  wherein  ^Eschrion  himself  with  more  than  4,000  men  were 
slain.  Imilkon  was  yet  more  fortunate  in  his  operations  against 
Eumachus,  whom  he  entrapped  by  simulated  right  into  an  ambus- 
cade, and  attacked  at  such  advantage,  that  the  Grecian  army  was 
routed  and  cut  off  from  all  retreat.  A  remnant  of  them  defended 
themselves  for  some  time  on  a  neighboring  hill,  but  being  without 
water,  nearly  all  soon  perished,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror. 

By  such  reverses,  destroying  two-thirds  of  the  Agathoklean  army, 
Archagathus  was  placed  in  serious  peril.  He  was  obliged  to  con- 
centrate his  force  in  Tunes,  calling  in  nearly  all  his  outlying  detach- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  those  Liby-Phenician  cities,  and  rural 
Libyan  tribes,  who  had  before  joined  Agathokles,  now  detached 
themselves  from  him  when  his  power  was  evidently  declining,  and 
made  their  peace  with  Carthage.  The  victorious  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals established  fortified  camps  around  Tunes,  so  as  to  restrain  the 
excursions  of  Archagathus;  while  with  their  fleet  they  blocked  up 
his  harbor.  Presently  provisions  became  short,  and  much  despond- 
ency prevailed  among  the  Grecian  army.  Archagathus  transmitted 
this  discouraging  news  to  his  father  in  Sicily,  with  urgent .  entreaties 
that  he  would  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  career  of  Agathokles  in  Sicily,  since  his  departure  from 
Africa,  had  been  checkered,  and  on  the  whole  unproductive.  Just 
before  his  arrival  in  the  island,  his  generals  Leptines  and  Demoph- 
ilus  had  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Agrigentine  forces 
commanded  by  Xenodokus,  who  were  disabled  from  keeping  the 
field.  This  disaster  was  a  fatal  discouragement  both  to  the  Agri- 
gentines,  and  to  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused  as  champions — 
free  and  autonomous  city-government  with  equal  confederacy  for 
self-defense,  under  the  presidency  of  Agrigentum.  The  outlying 
cities  confederate  with  Agrigentum  were  left  without  military  pro- 
tection, and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Leptines,  animated  and  forti- 
fied by  the  recent  arrival  of  his  master  Agathokles.  That  despot 
landed  at  Selinus — subdued  Herakleia,  Therma,  and  Kephaloidion, 
on  or  near  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily — then  crossed  the  interior  of 
the  island  to  Syracuse.  In  his  march  he  assaulted  Kentoripa,  hav- 
ing some  partisans  within,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  At  Apol- 
lonia,  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in  his  first  attempt;  but  being  stung 
with  mortification,  he  resumed  the  assault  next  day,  and  at  length  by 
great  efforts,  carried  the  town.  To  avenge  his  loss  which  had  been 
severe,  he  massacred  most  of  the  citizens,  and  abandoned  the  town 
to  plunder. 
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From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  which  he  now  revisited  after 
an  absence  of  (apparently)  more  than  two  years  in  Africa.  During 
all  this  interval,  the  Syracusan  harbor  had  been  watched  by  a 
Carthaginian  fleet,  obstructing  the  entry  of  provisions,  and  causing 
partial  scarcity.  But  there  was  no  blockading  army  on  land  ;  nor 
had  the  dominion  of  Agathokles,  upheld  as  it  was  by  his  brother 
Antander  and  his  mercenary  force,  been  at  all  shaken.  His  arrival 
inspired  his  partisans  and  soldiers  with  new  courage,  while  it  spread 
terror  throughout  most  parts  of  Sicily.  To  contend  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian blockading  squadron,  he  made  efforts  to  procure  maritime  aid 
from  the  Tyrrhenian  ports  in  Italy;  while  on  land,  his  forces  were 
now  preponderant — owing  to  the  recent  defeat,  and  broken  spirit,  of 
the  Agrigentines.  But  his  prospects  were  suddenly  checked  by  the 
enterprising  move  of  his  old  enemy — the  Syracusan  exile  Deinok- 
rates;  who  made  profession  of  taking  up  that  generous  policy 
which  the  Agrigentines  had  tacitly  let  fall — announcing  himself  as 
the  champion  of  autonomous  city-government,  and  equal  confed- 
eracy throughout  Sicily.  Deinokrates  received  ready  adhesion  from 
most  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the  Agrigentine  confederacy — all  of 
them  who  were  alarmed  by  finding  that  the  weakness  or  fears  of 
their  presiding  city  had  left  them  unprotected  against  Agathokles. 
He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army — 20,000  foot,  and  1500 
horse.  Morever  a  large  proportion  of  his  army  were  not  citizen  mil- 
itia, but  practiced  soldiers  for  the  most  part  exiles,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  distractions  and  violences  of  the  Agathoklean 
sera.  For  military  purposes,  both  he  and  his  soldiers  were  far  more 
strenuous  and  effective  than  the  Agrigentines  under  Xcnodokus 
had  been.  He  not  only  kept  the  field  against  Agathokles,  but  sev- 
eral times  offered  him  battle,  which  the  despot  did  not  feel  con- 
fidence enough  to  accept.  Agathokles  could  do  no  more  than 
maintain  himself  in  Syracuse,  while  the  Sicilian  cities  generally 
were  put  in  security  against  his  aggressions. 

Amid  this  unprosperyus  course  of  affairs  in  Sicily,  Agathokles 
received  messengers  from  his  son,  reporting  the  defeats  in  Africa, 
Preparing  immediately  to  revisit  that  country,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  re-enforcement  of  Tyrrhenian  ships  of  war,  which 
enabled  him  to  overcome  the  Carthaginian  blockading  squadron  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Syracusan  harbor.  A  clear  passage  to  Africa 
was  thus  secured  for  himself,  together  with  ample  supplies  of  im- 
ported provisions  for  the  Syracusans.  Though  still  unable  to  comkit 
Deinokrates  in  the  field,  Agathokles  was  emboldened  by  his  recent 
naval  victory  to  send  for  Leptinos  with  a  force  to  invade  the  Agri- 
gentines— the  jealous  rivals,  rather  than  the  allies,  of  Deinokrates. 
The  Agrigentine  army — under  the  general  Xenodokus,  whom  Lep- 
tines  had  before  defeated — consisted  of  citizen  militia  mustered  on 
the  occasion;  while  the  Agathoklean  mercenaries,  conducted  by 
Leptines,  had  made  arms  a  profession  and  were  used  to  fighting  as 
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well  as  to  hardships.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Greece,  we  find  the 
civic  and  patriotic  energy  trampled  down  by  professional  soldier- 
ship, and  reduced  to  operate  only  as  an  obsequious  instrument  for 
administrative  details. 

Xenodokus,  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  Agrigentine  force, 
was  reluctant  to  hazard  a  battle.  Driven  to  this  imprudence  by  the 
taunts  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  defeated  a  second  time  by  Leptines, 
And  became  so  apprehensive  of  the  wrath  of  the  Agrigentiues,  that 
lie  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Gela.  After  a  period  of  rejoic- 
ing, for  his  recent  victories  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  Agathokles 
passed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  found  his  son,  with  the  army  at  Tunes 
m  great  despondency  and  privation,  and  almost  mutiny  for  want  of 
pay.  They  still  amounted  to  6,000  Grecian  mercenaries,  6,000 
Gauls,  Samnites,  and  Tyrrhenians — 1500  cavalry — and  no  less  than 
5, 000  (if  the  number  be  correct)  Libyan  war-chariots.  There  were 
Also  a  numerous  body  of  Libyan  allies;  faithless  time-servers,  watch- 
jng  for  the  turn  of  fortune.  The  Carthaginians,  occupying  strong 
camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunes,  and  abundantly  supplied,  awaited 
patiently  the  destroying  effects  of  privation  and  suffering  on  their 
enemies.  So  desperate  was  the  position  of  Agathokles,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  go  forth  and  fight.  Having  tried  in  vain  to  draw  the 
Carthaginians  down  into  the  plain,  he  at  length  attacked  them  in  the 
full  strength  of  their  intrenchments.  But,  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  efforts,  his  troops  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
driven  back  to  their  camp. 

The  night  succeeding  this  battle  was  a  scene  of  disorder  and  panic 
in  both  camps ;  even  in  that  of  the  victorious  Carthaginians.  The 
latter,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  their  religion,  eager  to  return 
their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  gods  for  this  great  victory,  sacrificed  to 
them  as  a  choice  offering  the  handsomest  prisoners  captured.  Dur- 
ing this  process,  the  tent  or  tabernacle  consecrated  to  the  gods, 
close  to  the  altar  as  well  as  to  the  general's  tent,  accidentally  took 
fire.  The  tents  being  formed  by  mere  wooden  posts,  connected  by 
a  thatch  of  hay  or  straw  both  on  roof  and  sides, — the  fire  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  entire  camp  was  burned,  together  with  many  soldiers 
who  tried  to  arrest  the  conflagration.  So  distracting  was  the  terror 
occasioned  by  this  catastrophe,  that  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  for 
the  time  dispersed;  and  Agathokles,  had  he  been  prepared,  might 
have  destroyed  them.  But  it  happened  that  at  the  same  hour,  his 
own  camp  Was  thrown  into  utter  confusion  by  a  different  accident, 
rendering  his  soldiers  incapable  of  being  brought  into  action. 

His  position  at  Tunes  had  now  become  desperate.  His  Libyan 
allies  had  all  declared  against  him,  after  the  recent  defeat.  He  could 
neither  continue  to  hold  Tunes,  nor  carry  away  his  troops  to  Sicily; 
for  he  had  but  few  vessels,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  masters  at 
sea.  Seeing  no  resource,  he  resolved  to  embark  secretly  with  his 
younger  son  Herakleides;   abandoning  Archagathus  and  the  army 
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to  their  fate.  But  Archagathus  and  the  other  officers,  suspecting  his 
purpose,  were  thoroughly  resolved  that  the  man  who  had  brought 
them  into  destruction  should  not  thus  slip  away  and  betray  them. 
As  Agathokles  was  on  the  point  of  going  aboard  at  night,  he 
found  himself  watched,  arrested,  and  held  prisoner,  by  the  indignant 
soldiery.  The  whole  town  now  became  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
tumult,  aggravated  by  the  rumor  that  the  enemy  were  marching  up  to 
attack  them.  Amid  the  general  alarm,  the  guards  who  had  been 
set  over  Agathokles,  thinking  his  services  indispensable  for  defense, 
brought  him  out  with  his  fetters  still  on.  When  the  soldiers  saw 
him  in  this  condition,  their  sentiment  toward  him  again  reverted  to 
pity  and  admiration,  notwithstanding  his  projected  desertion;  more- 
over they  hoped  for  his  guidance  to  resist  the  impending  attack. 
With  one  voice  they  called  upon  the  guards  to  strike  off  his  chains 
and  set  him  free.  Agathokles  was  again  at  liberty.  But,  insensible 
to  everything  except  his  own  personal  safety,  he  presently  stole 
away,  leaped  unperceived  into  a  skiff,  with  a  few  attendants,  but 
without  either  of  his  sons, — and  was  lucky  enough  to  arrive,  in 
spite  of  stormy  November  weather,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

So  terrible  was  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  on  discovering  that  Agath- 
okles had  accomplished  his  desertion,  that  they  slew  both  his  sons, 
Archagathus  and  Herakleides.  No  resource  was  left  but  to  elect 
new  generals,  and  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  Carthage. 
They  were  still  a  formidable  body,  retaining  in  their  hands  various 
other  towns  besides  Tunes;  so  that  the  Carthaginians,  relieved  from 
all  fear  of  Agathokles,  thought  it  prudent  to  grant  an  easy  capitula- 
tion. It  was  agreed  that  all  the  towns  should  be  restored  to  the 
Carthaginians,  on  payment  of  300  talents;  that  such  soldiers  as  chose 
to  enter  into  the  African  service  of  Carthage,  should  be  received  on 
full  pay;  but  that  such  as  preferred  returning  to  Sicily  should  be 
transported  thither,  with  permission  to  reside  in  the  Carthaginian 
town  of  Solus  (or  Soluntum).  On  these  terms  the  convention  was 
concluded,  and  the  army  finally  broken  up.  Some  indeed  among 
the  Greciau  garrisons,  quartered  in  the  outlying  posts,  being  rash 
enough  to  dissent  and  hold  out,  were  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Carthaginian  force.  Their  commanders  were  crucified,  and  the 
soldiers  condemned  to  rural  work  as  fettered  slaves. 

Thus  miserably  terminated  the  expedition  of  Agathokles  to  Africa, 
after  an  interval  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  his  landing.  By  the 
mna  mirantes,  who  looked  out  for  curious  coincidences  (probably 
Timgeus),  it  was  remarked  that  his  ultimate  flight,  with  the  slaughter 
of  his  two  sons,  occurred  exactly  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  follow- 
ing his  assassination  of  Ophelias.  Ancient  writers  extol,  with  good 
reason,  the  bold  and  striking  conception  of  transferring  the  war  to 
Africa,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  himself  besieged  in  Syra- 
cuse by  a  superior  Carthaginian  force.  But  while  admitting  the 
military  resource,  skill,  and  energy  of  Agathokles,   we  must  not 
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forget  that  his  success  in  Africa  was  materially  furthered  by  the 
treasonable  conduct  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Bomilkar — an  acci- 
dental coincidence  in  point  of  time.  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked, 
that  Agathokles  missed  the  opportunity  of  turning  his  first  success 
to  account,  at  a  moment  when  the  Carthaginians  would  probably 
have  purchased  his  evacuation  of  Africa  by  making  large  concessions 
to  him  in  Sicily.  He  imprudently  persisted  in  the  war,  though  the 
complete  conquest  of  Carthage  was  beyond  his  strength — and  though 
it  was  still  more  beyond  his  strength*  to  prosecute  effective  war, 
simultaneously  and  for  a  long  time,  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa.  The 
African  subjects  of  Carthage  were  not  attached  to  her;  but  neither 
were  they  attached  to  him; — nor,  in  the  long  run,  did  they  do  him 
any  serious  good.  Agathokles  is  a  man  of  force  and  fraud — con- 
summate in  the  use  of  both.  His  whole  life  is  a  series  of  successful 
adventures,  and  strokes  of  bold  ingenuity  to  extricate  himself  from 
difficulties;  but  there  is  wanting  in  him  all  predetermined  general 
plan,  or  measured  range  of  ambition,  to  which  these  single  exploits 
might  be  made  subservient. 

After  his  passage  from  Africa,  Agathokles  landed  on  the  western 
corner  of  Sicily  near  the  town  of  Egesta,  which  was  then  in  alliance 
with  him.  He  sent  to  Syracuse  for  a  re-enforcement.  But  he  was 
hard  pressed  for  money;  he  suspected,  or  pretended  to  suspect,  the 
Egestaeans  of  disaffection;  accordingly,  on  receiving  his  new  force, 
he  employed  it  to  commit  revolting  massacre  and  plunder  in  Egesta. 
The  town  is  reported  to  have  contained  10,000  citizens.  Of  these 
Agathokles  caused  the  poorer  men  to  be  for  the  most  part  murdered ; 
the  richer  were  cruelly  tortured,  and  even  their  wives  tortured  and 
mutilated,  to  compel  revelations  of  concealed  wealth;  the  children 
of  both  sexes  were  transported  to  Italy,  and  there  sold  as  slaves  to 
the  Bruttians.  The  original  population  being  thus  nearly  extirpated, 
Agathokles  changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Dikseopolis,  assigning  it 
as  a  residence  to  such  deserters  as  might  join  him.  This  atrocity,  more 
suitable  to  Africa  than  Greece  (where  the  mutilation  of  women  is 
almost  unheard  of),  was  probably  the  way  in  which  his  savage  pride 
obtained  some  kind  of  retaliatory  satisfaction  for  the  recent  calamity 
and  humiliation  in  Africa.  Under  the  like  sentiment,  he  perpetrated 
another  deed  of  blood  at  Syracuse.  Having  learned  that  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  deserted  at  Tunes,  had  after  his  departure  put  to  death 
his  two  sons,  he  gave  orders  to  Antander  his  brother  (viceroy  of  Syra- 
cuse), to  massacre  all  the  relatives  of  those  Syracusans  who  had 
served  him  in  the  African  expedition.  This  order  was  fulfilled  by 
Antander  (we  are  assured)  accurately  and  to  the  letter.  Neither  age 
nor  sex — grandsire  or  infant — wife  or  mother — were  spared  by  the 
Agathoklean  executioners.  We  may  be  sure  that  their  properties 
were  plundered  at  the  same  time;  we  hear  of  no  mutilations. 

Still  Agathokles  tried  to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  Sicilian  towns 
Which  remained  to  him;  but  his  cruelties  as  well  as  his  reverses  had 
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produced  a  strong  sentiment  against  him,  and  even  his  general 
Pasiphilus  revolted  to  join  Deinokrates.  That  exile  was  now  at  the 
head  of  an  army  stated  at  20,000  men,  the  most  formidable  military 
force  in  Sicily;  so  that  Agathokles,  feeling  the  inadequacy  of  his 
own  means,  sent  to  solicit  peace,  and  to  offer  tempting  conditions. 
He  announced  his  readiness  to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to 
be  content,  if  two  maritime  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island 
— Therma  and  Kephaloidion — were  assigned  to  his  mercenaries  and 
himself.  Under  this  proposition,  Deinokrates,  and  the  other  Syra- 
cusan  exiles,  had  the  opportunity  of  entering  Syracuse,  and  recon- 
stituting the  free  city-government.  Had  Deinokrates  been  another 
Timoleon,  the  city  might  now  have  acquired  and  enjoyed  another 
temporary  sunshine  of  autonomy  and  prosperity;  but  his  ambition 
was  thoroughly  selfish.  As  commander  of  this  large  army,  ho 
enjoyed  a  station  of  power  and  license  such  as  he  was  not  likely  to 
obtain  under  the  reconstituted  city-government  of  S}Tacuse.  He 
therefore  evaded  the  proposition  of  Agathokles,  requiring  still  larger 
concessions;  until  at  length  the  Syracusan  exiles  in  his  own  army 
(partly  instigated  by  emissaries  from  Agathokles  himself)  began  to 
suspect  his  selfish  projects,  and  to  waver  in  their  fidelity  to  him. 
Meanwhile  Agathokles,  being  repudiated  by  Deinokrates,  addressed 
himself  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them, 
restoring  or  guaranteeing  to  them  all  the  possessions  that  they  had 
ever  enjoyed  in  Sicily.  In  return  for  this  concession,  he  received 
from  them  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  large  supply  of  corn. 

Relieved  from  Carthaginian  hostility,  Agathokles  presently  ven- 
tured to  march  against  the  army  of  Deinokrates.  The  latter  was  in- 
deed greatly  superior  in  strength,  but  many  of  his  soldiers  were  now 
lukewarm  or  disaffected,  and  Agathokles  had  established  among 
them  correspondences  upon  which  he  could  rely.  At  a  great  battle 
fought  near  Torgium,  many  of  them  went  over  on  the  field  to  Ag- 
athokles, giving  to  him  a  complete  victory.  The  army  of  Deinokrates 
was  completely  dispersed.  Shortly  afterward  a  considerable  body 
among  them  (4,000  men,  or  7,000  men  according  to  different  state- 
ments) surrendered  to  the  victor  on  terms.  As  soon  as  they  had  de- 
livered up  their  arms,  Agathokles,  regardless  of  his  covenant,  caused 
them  to  be  surrounded  by  his  own  army,  and  massacred. 

It  appears  as  if  the  secret  victory  had  been  the  result  of  a  secret 
and  treacherous  compact  between  Agathokles  and  Deinokrates;  and 
as  if  the  prisoners  massacreed  by  Agathokles  were  those  of  whom 
Deinokrates  wished  to  rid  himself  as  malcontents;  for  immediately 
after  the  battle,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  two.  Agath- 
okles admitted  the  other  as  a  sort  of  partner  in  his  despotism;  while 
Deinokrates  not  only  brought  into  the  partnership  all  the  military 
means  and  strong  posts  which  he  had  been  two  years  in  acquiring, 
but  also  betryed  to  Agathokles  the  revolted  general  Pasiphilus,  with 
the  town  of  Gela  occupied  by  the  latter.     It  is  noticed  as  singular, 
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that  Agathokles,  generally  faithless  and  unscrupulous  toward  both 
friends  and  enemies,  kept  up  the  best  understanding  and  confidence 
With  Deinokrates  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  despot  had  now  regained  full  power  at  Syracuse,  together  with 
«  great  extent  of  dominion  in  Sicily.  The  remainder  of  his  restless 
existence  was  spent  in  operations  of  hostility  or  plunder  against  more 
northerly  enemies — the  Liparsean  isles — the  Italian  cities  and  the 
Bruttians — the  island  of  Korkyra.  W«  are  unable  to  follow  his  pro- 
ceedings in  detail.  He  was  threatened  with  a  formidable  attack  by 
the  Spartan  prince  Kleonymus,  who  was  invited  by  the  Tarentines 
to  aid  them  against  the  Lucanians  and  Romans.  But  Kleonymus 
found  enough  to  occupy  himself  elsewhere,  without  visiting  Sicity. 
He  collected  a  considerable  force  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  undertook 
operations  with  success  against  the  Lucanians,  and  eveu  captured  the 
town  of  Thurii.  But  the  Romans,  now  pushing  their  intervention 
even  to  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  drove  him  off  and  retook  the  town;  more- 
over his  own  behavior  was  so  tyrannical  and  profligate,  as  to  draw  up- 
on him  universal  hatred.  Returning  from  Italy  to  Korkyra,  Kleony- 
mus made  himself  master  of  that  important  island,  intending  to  em- 
ploy it  as  a  base  of  operations  both  against  Greece  and  against  Italy. 
He  failed  however  in  various  expeditions  both  in  the  Tarentine  Gulf 
and  the  Adriatic.  Demetrius  Poliorketes  and  Kassander  alike  tried 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him;  but  in  vain.  At  a  subsequent  period 
Korkyra  was  besieged  by  Kassander  with  a  large  naval  and  military 
force;  Kleonymus  then  retired  (or  perhaps  had  previously  retired)  to 
Sparta.  Kassander,  having  reduced  the  island  to  great  straits,  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when  it  was  relieved  by  Agathokles 
with  a  powerful  armament.  That  despot  was  engaged  in  operations 
on  the  coast  of  Italy  against  the  Bruttians  when  his  aid  to  Korkyra 
was  solicited ;  he  destroyed  most  part  of  the  Macedonian  fleet,  and 
then  seized  the  island  for  himself.  On  returning  from  this  victorious 
expedition  to  the  Italian  coast,  where  he  had  left  a  detachment  of  his 
Ligurian  and  Tuscan  mercenaries,  he  was  informed  that  these  mer- 
cenaries had  been  turbulent  during  his  absence,  in  demanding  the 
pay  due  to  them  from  his  grandson  Archagathus.  He  caused  them 
all  to  be  slain  to  the  number  of  2,000. 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  events  of  the  last  years  of  Agathokles, 
we  find  him  seizing  the  towns  of  Kroton  and  Hipponia  in  Italy,  es- 
tablishing an  alliance  with  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  and  giving  his 
daughter  Lanassa  in  marriage  to  the  youthful  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epi- 
rus.  At  the  age  of  seventy-two  still  in  the  plenitude  of  vigor  as  well 
as  of  power,  he  was  projecting  a  fresh  expedition  against  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Africa,  with  two  hundred  of  the  largest  ships  of  war, 
when  his  career  was  brought  to  a  close  by  sickness  and  by  domestic 
enemies. 

He  proclaimed  as  future  successor  to  his  dominion,  his  son,  named 
Agathokles;  but  Archagathus  his  grandson  (son  of  Archagathus  who 
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had  perished  in  Africa),  a  young  prince  of  more  conspicuous  quali- 
ties, had  already  been  singled  out  for  the  most  important  command, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  army  near  iEtna.  The  old  Agatho- 
kles,  wishing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  intended  successor,  sent 
his  favored  son  Agathokles  to  iEtna,  with  written  orders  directing 
that  Archagathus  should  yield  up  to  him  the  command.  Archa- 
gathus,  no  way  disposed  to  obey,  invited  his  uncle  Agathokles  to  a 
banquet,  and  killed  him;  after  which  he  contrived  the  poisoning  of 
his  grandfather  the  old  despot  himself.  The  instrument  of  his  pur- 
pose was  Msenon,  a  citizen  of  Egesta,  enslaved  at  the  time  when 
Agathokles  massacred  most  of  the  Egestean  population.  The  beauty 
of  his  person  procured  him  much  favor  with  Agathokles;  but  he  had 
never  forgotten,  and  had  always  been  anxious  to  avenge,  the  bloody 
outrage  on  his  fellow-citizens.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  op- 
portunity was  now  opened  to  him,  together  with  a  promise  of  pro- 
tection through  Archagathus.  He  accordingly  poisoned  Agathokles, 
as  we  are  told,  by  means  of  a  medicated  quill,  handed  to  him  for 
cleaning  his  teeth  after  dinner.  Combining  together  the  various  ac- 
counts, it  seems  probable  that  Agathokles  was  at  the  time  sick — that 
this  sickness  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  so  anxious  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  his  intended  successor — and  that  his  death 
was  as  much  the  effect  of  his  malady  as  of  the  poison.  Archagathus 
after  murdering  his  uncle,  seems  by  means  of  his  army  to  have  made 
himself  real  master  of  the  Syracusan  power;  while  the  old  despot, 
defenseless  on  a  sick  bed,  could  do  no  more  than  provide  for  the 
safety  of  his  Egyptian  wife  Theoxena  and  his  two  young  children, 
by  dispatching  them  on  shipboard  with  all  his  rich  movable  treasures, 
to  Alexandria.  Having  secured  this  object,  amid  extreme  grief  on 
the  part  of  those  around,  he  expired. 

The  great  lines  in  the  character  of  Agathokles  are  well  marked. 
He  was  of  the  stamp  of  Gelon  and  the  elder  Dionysius — a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  raised  himself  from  the  meanest  beginnings  to  the  sum- 
mit of  political  power, — and  who,  in  the  acquisition  as  well  as  main- 
tenance of  that  power,  displayed  an  extent  of  energy,  perseverance, 
and  military  resource,  not  surpassed  by  any  one,  even  of  the  gener- 
als formed  in  Alexander's  school.  He  was  an  adept  in  that  art  at 
which  all  aspiring  men  of  his  age  aimed — the  handling  of  mercenary 
soldiers  for  the  extinction  of  political  liberty  and  security  at  home, 
and  for  predatory  aggrandizement  abroad.  I  have  already  noticed 
the  opinion  delivered  by  Scipio  Africanus — that  the  elder  Dionysius 
and  Agathokles  were  the  most  daring,  sagacious,  and  capable  men 
of  action  within  his  knowledge.  Apart  from  this  enterprising  genius 
employed  in  the  service  of  unmeasured  personal  ambition,  we  know 
nothing  of  Agathokles  except  his  sanguinary,  faithless,  and  nefari- 
ous dispositions;  in  which  attributes  also  he  stands  pre-eminent  above 
all  his  known  contemporaries,  and  above  nearly  all  predecessors. 
Notwithstanding  his  often  proved  perfidy,  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
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geniality  and  apparent  simplicity  of  manner  (the  same  is  recounted 
of  Csesar  Borgia)  which  amused  men  and  put  them  off  their  guard, 
throwing  them  perpetually  into  his  trap. 

Agathokles,  however,  though  among  the  worst  of  Greeks,  was  yet 
a  Greek.  During  his  government  of  thirty-two  years,  the  course  of 
events  in  Sicily  continued  under  Hellenic  agency,  without  the  pre- 
ponderant intervention  of  any  foreign  power.  The  power  of  Agath- 
okles indeed  rested  mainly  on  foreign  mercenaries ;  but  so  had  that  of 
Dionysius  and  Gelon  before  him;  and  he,  as  well  as  they,  kept  up 
vigorously  the  old  conflict  against  the  Carthaginian  power  in  the 
island.  Grecian  history  in  Sicily  thus  continues  down  to  the  death 
of  Agathokles;  but  it  continues  no  longer.  After  his  death  Hellenic 
power  and  interests  become  incapable  of  self-support,  and  sink  into 
a  secondary  and  subservient  position,  overridden  or  contended  for 
by  foreigners.  Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  passed  from  one  despot 
to  another,  and  were  torn  with  discord  arising  out  of  the  crowds  of 
foreign  mercenaries  who  had  obtained  footing  among  them.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Carthaginians  made  increased  efforts  to  push  their 
conquests  in  the  island,  without  finding  any  sufficient  internal  resist- 
ance; so  that  they  would  have  taken  Syracuse,  and  made  Sicily  their 
own,  had  not  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  (the  son-in-law  of  Agathokles) 
interposed  to  arrest  their  progress.  From  this  time  forward,  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  become  a  prize  to  be  contended  for — first  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Pyrrhus — next  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans — until  at  length  they  dwindle  into  subjects  of  Rome;  corn- 
growers  for  the  Roman  plebs,  clients  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ro- 
man Marcelli,  victims  of  the  rapacity  of  Verres,  and  suppliants  for 
the  tutelary  eloquence  of  Cicero.  The  historian  of  self-acting  Hellas 
loses  sight  of  them  at  the  death  of  Agathokles. 


CHAPTER  XCVHI 

OUTLYING  HELLENIC   CITIES 

1.  In  Gaul  and  Spain. 

2.  On  the  Coast  of  the  Euxine. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  Hellenic  world  while  yet  in  its 
period  of  full  life,  in  freedom  and  self-action,  or  even  during  its 
decline  into  the  half-life  of  a  dependent  condition — we  must  say  a  few 
words  respecting  some  of  its  members  lying  apart  from  the  general 
history,  yet  of  not  inconsiderable  importance.  The  Greeks  of  Mas- 
salia  formed  its  western  wing;  the  Pontic  Greeks  (those  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine),  its  eastern;  both  of  them  the  outermost  radia- 
tions of  Hellenism,  where  it  was  always  militant  against  foreign  ele- 
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ments,  and  often  adulterated  by  them.     It  is,  indeed,  little  that  we 
have  the  means  of  saying;  but  that  little  must  not  be  left  unsaid. 

In  my  twenty-seventh  chapter,  I  briefly  noticed  the  foundation 
and  first  proceedings  of  Massalia  (the  modern  Marseilles),  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Gaul  or  Liguria.  This  Ionic  city,  founded 
by  the  enterprising  Phokaeans  of  Asia  Minor,  a  little  before  their 
own  seaboard  was  subjugated  by  the  Persians,  had  a  life  and  career 
of  its  own,  apart  from  those  political  events  which  determined  the  con- 
dition of  its  Hellenic  sisters  in  Asia,  Peloponnesus,  Italy,  or  Sicily. 
The  Massaliots  maintained  their  own  relations  of  commerce,  friend- 
ship, or  hostility  with  their  barbaric  neighbors,  the  Ligurians,  Gauls, 
and  Iberians,  without  becoming  involved  in  the  larger  political  con- 
federacies of  the  Hellenic  world.  They  carried  out  from  their 
mother-city  established  habits  of  adventurous  coast-navigation  and 
commercial  activity.  Their  situation,  distant  from  other  Greeks  and 
sustained  by  a  force  hardly  sufficient  even  for  defense,  imposed  upon 
them  the  necessity  both  of  political  harmony  at  home,  and  of  pru- 
dence and  persuasive  agency  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  neighbors. 
That  they  were  found  equal  to  this  necessity,  appears  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  few  general  statements  transmitted  in  respect  to 
them;  though  their  history  in  its  details  is  unknown. 

Their  city  was  strong  by  position,  situated  upon  a  promontory 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  well  fortified,  and  possessing  a  con- 
venient harbor  securely  closed  against  enemies.  The  domain  around 
it,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  large,  nor  did  their  population 
extend  itself  much  into  the  interior.  The  land  around  was  less 
adapted  for  corn  than  for  the  vine  and  the  olive;  wine  was  supplied 
by  the  Massaliots  throughout  Gaul.  It  was  on  shipboard  that  their 
courage  and  skill  was  chiefly  displayed;  it  was  by  maritime  enter- 
prise that  their  power,  their  wealth,  and  their  colonial  expansion 
were  obtained.  In  an  age  when  piracy  was  common,  the  Massaliot 
ships  and  seamen  were  effective  in  attack  and  defense  not  less  than 
in  transport  and  commercial  interchange;  while  their  numerous 
maritime  successes  were  attested  by  many  trophies  adorning  the 
temples.  The  city  contained  docks  and  arsenals  admirably  provided 
with  provisions,  stores,  arms,  and  all  the  various  muniments  of 
naval  war.  Except  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  these  Massal- 
iots were  the  only  enterprising  mariners  in  the  Western  Mediterra- 
nean; from  the  year  500  B.C.  downward,  after  the  energy  of  the  Ionic 
Greeks  had  been  crushed  by  inland  potentates.  The  Iberian  and 
Gallic  tribes  were  essentially  landsmen,  not  occupying  permanent 
stations  on  the  coast,  nor  having  any  vocation  for  the  sea;  but  the 
Ligurians,  though  chiefly  mountaineers,  were  annoying  neighbors  to 
Massalia  as  well  by  their  piracies  at  sea  as  from  their  depredations  by 
land.  To  all  these  landsman,  however,  depredators  as  they  were, 
the  visit  of  the  trader  soon  made  itself  felt  as  a  want,  both  for  import 
and  export;  and  to  this  want  the  Massaliots,  with  their  colonies/ 
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were  the  only  ministers,  along  the  Gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Lyons,  from 
Luna  (the  frontiers  of  Tuscany)  to  the  Dianium  (Cape  della  Nao)  in 
Spain.  It  was  not  until  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era 
that  they  were  outstripped  in  this  career  by  Narbon,  and  a  few  other 
neighbors,  exalted  into  Roman  colonies. 

Along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  their  own  city,  the  Massaliots 
planted  colonies,  each  commended  to  the  protection'  and  consecrated 
by  the  statue  and  peculiar  rites,  of  their  own  patron  Goddess,  the 
Ephesian  Artemis.  Toward  the  east  were  Tauroentium,  Olbia, 
Antipolis,  Niksea,  and  the  Portus  Monceki;  toward  the  west,  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  were  Rhoda,  Emporiae,  Alone,  Hemeroskopium, 
and  Artemisium  or  Dianium.  These  colonies  were  established  chiefly 
on  outlying  capes  or  sometimes  islets,  at  once  near  and  safe;  they 
were  intended  more  as  shelter  and  accommodation  for  maritime 
traffic,  and  as  depots  for  trade  with  the  interior, — than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  inland  and  including  a  numerous  outlying  popu- 
lation round  the  walls.  The  circumstances  of  Emporise  were  the 
most  remarkable.  That  town  was  built  originally  on  a  little  unin- 
habited islet  of  the  coast  of  Iberia ;  after  a  certain  interval  it  became 
extended  to  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  a  body  of  native  Iberians 
were  admitted  to  joint  residence  within  the  new  walled  circuit  there 
established.  This  new  circuit,  however,  was  divided  in  half  by  an 
intervening  wall,  on  one  side  of  which  dwelt  the  Iberians,  on  the 
other  side  the  Greeks.  One  gate  alone  was  permitted,  for  inter- 
communication, guarded  night  and  day  by  appointed  magistrates, 
one  of  whom  was  perpetually  on  the  spot.  Every  night  one-third  of 
the  Greek  citizens  kept  guard  on  the  walls,  or  at  least  held  them- 
selves prepared  to  do  so.  How  long  these  strict  and  fatiguing  pre- 
cautions were  found  necessary,  we  do  not  know ;  but  after  a  certain 
time  they  were  relaxed  and  the  intervening  wall  disappeared,  so  that 
Greeks  and  Iberians  freely  coalesced  into  one  community.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  are  allowed  to  see  so  much  in  detail  the  early  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  a  Grecian  colony.  Massalia  itself  was  situated 
under  nearly  similar  circumstances  among  the  rude  Ligurian  Salyes; 
we  hear  of  these  Ligurians  hiring  themselves  as  laborers  to  dig  on 
the  fields  of  Massaliot  proprietors.  The  various  tribes  of  Ligurians, 
Gauls,  and  Iberians  extended  down  to  the  coast,  so  that  there  was  no 
road  along  it,  nor  any  communication  except  by  sea,  until  the  con- 
quests of  the  Romans  in  the  second  and  first  century  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  government  of  Massalia  was  oligarchical,  carried  on  chiefly  by 
a  Senate  or  Great  Council  of  Six  Hundred  (called  Timuchi),  elected 
for  life — and  by  a  small  council  of  fifteen,  chosen  among  this  larger 
body  to  take  turn  in  executive  duties.  The  public  habits  of  the 
administrators  are  said  to  have  been  extremely  vigilant  and  circum- 
spect; the  private  habits  of  the  citizens  frugal  and  temperate — amaxi 
mum  being  fixed  by  law  for  dowries  and  marriage  ceremonies.    They 
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were  careful  in  their  dealings  with  the  native  tribes,  with  whom  they 
appear  to  have  maintained  relations  generally  friendly.  The  histo- 
rian Ephorus  (whose  History  closed  about  340  B.C.)  respected  the  Gauls 
as  especially  phil-Hellenic;  an  impression  which  he  could  hardly  have 
derived  from  any  but  Massaliot  informants.  The  Massaliots  (who  in 
the  first  century  before  Christ  were  trilingues,  speaking  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Gallic)  contributed  to  engraft  upon  these  unlettered  men  a  cer- 
tain refinement  and  variety  of  wants,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
that  taste  for  letters  which  afterward  became  largely  diffused 
throughout  the  Roman  Province  of  Gaul.  At  sea  and  in  traffic,  the 
Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  were  their  formidable  rivals.  This 
was  among  the  causes  which  threw  them  betimes  into  alliance  and 
active  co-operation  with  Rome,  under  whose  rule  they  obtained 
favorable  treatment,  when  the  blessing  of  freedom  was  no  longer 
within  their  reach. 

Enough  is  known  about  Massalia  to  show  that  the  city  was  a 
genuine  specimen  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  influences — acting  not 
by  force  or  constraint,  but  simply  by  superior  intelligence  and  activ- 
ity— by  power  of  ministering  to  wants  which  must  otherwise  have 
remained  unsupplied — and  by  the  assimilating  effect  of  a  lettered 
civilization  upon  ruder  neighbors.  This  is  the  more  to  be  noticed  as 
it  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  Macedonian  influences  which  have 
occupied  so  much  of  the  present  volume;  force  admirably  organized 
and  wielded  by  Alexander,  yet  still  nothing  but  force.  The  loss  of 
all  details  respecting  the  history  of  Massalia  is  greatly  to  be  lamented ; 
and  hardly  less,  that  of  the  writings  of  Pytheas,  an  intelligent  Massal- 
iotic  navigator,  who,  at  this  early  age  (330-320 B.C.),  with  an  adveu 
turous  boldness  even  more  than  Phokuean,  sailed  through  the  Pillars 
of  Herakles  and  from  thence  northward  along  the  coast  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Germany — perhaps  yet  further.  Probably  no  Greek 
except  a  Massaliot  could  have  accomplished  such  a  voyage;  which 
in  his  case  deserves  the  greater  sympathy,  as  there  was  no  other 
reward  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers  braved  except  the  gratification 
of  an  intelligent  curiosity.  It  seems  plain  that  the  publication  of 
his  "  Survey  of  the  Earth  " — much  consulted  by  Eratosthenes,  though 
the  criticisms  which  have  reached  us  through  Polybius  and  Strabo 
dwell  chiefly  upon  its  mistakes,  real  or  supposed — made  an  epoch  in 
ancient  geographical  knowledge. 

From  the  western  wing  of  the  Hellenic  world,  we  pass  to  the 
eastern — the  Euxine  Sea.  Of  the  Pentapolis  on  its  western  coast 
south  of  the  Danube  (Apollonia,  Mesembria,  Kalatis,  Odessus,  and 
probably  Istrus) — and  of  Tyras  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  so  called 
(now  Dniester) — we  have  little  to  record;  though  Istrus  and  Apol- 
lonia were  among  the  towns  whose  political  constitutions  Aristotle 
thought  worthy  of  his  examination.  But  Herakleia  on  the  south 
coast,  and  Pantikapaeum  or  Bosporus  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Palus  Mteotis  (now  sea  of  Azof),  are  not  thus  unknown  to  history; 
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nor  can  Sinope  (on  the  south  coast)  and  Olbia  (on  the  Dorth-west)  be 
altogether  passed  over.  Though  lying  apart  from  the  political 
headship  of  Athens  or  Sparta,  all  these  cities  were  legitimate  members 
of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood.  All  supplied  spectators  and  competitors 
for  the  Pan-Hellenic  festivals — pupils  to  the  rhetors  and  philosophers 
— purchasers,  and  sometimes  even  rivals,  to  the  artists.  All  too 
were  (like  Massalia  and  Kyrene)  adulterated  partially — Olbia  and 
Bosporus  considerably — by  admixture  of  a  non-Hellenic  element. 

Of  Sinope,  and  its  three  dependent  colonies  Kotyora,  Kerasus  and 
Trapezus,  I  have  already  said  something,  in  describing  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  Like  Massalia  with  its  dependencies 
Antipolis,  Nikaea,  and  others — Sinope  enjoyed  not  merely  partial 
independence,  but  considerable  prosperity  and  local  dignity,  at  the 
time  when  Xenophon  and  his  companions  marched  through  those 
regions.  The  citizens  were  on  terms  of  equal  alliance,  mutually 
advantageous,  with  Korylas  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  borders 
of  whose  territory  they  dwelt.  It  is  probable  that  they  figured  on 
the  tribute  list  of  the  Persian  king  as  a  portion  of  Paphlagonia,  and. 
paid  an  annual  sum;  but  here  ended  their  subjection.  Their  behav- 
ior toward  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  pronounced  enemies  of  the 
Persian  king,  was  that  of  an  independent  city.  Neither  they,  nor 
even  the  inland  Paphlagonians,  warlike  and  turbulent,  were  molested 
with  Persian  governors  or  military  occupation.  Alexander  however 
numbered  them  among  the  subjects  of  Persia;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  envoys  from  Sinope  were  found  remaining  with  Darius 
almost  to  his  last  hour,  after  he  had  become  a  conquered  fugitive, 
and  had  lost  his  armies,  his  capitals,  and  his  treasures.  These 
Sinopian  envoys  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander;  who  set  them  at 
liberty  with  the  remark,  that  since  they  were  not  members  of  the 
Hellenic  confederacy,  but  subjects  of  Persia — their  presence  as 
envoys  near  Darius  was  very  excusable.  The  position  of  Sinope 
placed  her  out  of  the  direct  range  of  the  hostilities  carried  on  by 
Alexander's  successors  against  each  other;  and  the  ancient  Kappado- 
kian  princes  of  the  Mithridatic  family  (professedly .  descendants  of 
the  Persian  Ach  semen  idee),  who  ultimately  ripened  into  the  kings  of 
Pontus,  had  not  become  sufficiently  powerful  to  swallow  up  her 
independence  until  the  reign  of  Pharnakes,  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ.  Sinope  than  passed  under  his  dominion;  exchanging 
(like  others)  the  condition  of  a  free  Grecian  city  for  that  of  a  subject 
of  the  barbaric  kings  of  Pontus,  with  a  citadel  and  mercenary  garri- 
son to  keep  her  citizens  in  obedience.  We  know  nothing  however 
of  the  intermediate  events. 

Respecting  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  our  ignorance  is  not  so  complete. 
That  city — much  nearer  than  Sinope  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  distant  by  sea  from  Byzantium  only  one  long  day's 
voyage  of  a  row-boat — was  established  by  Megarians  and  Boeotians 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mariandyni.     These  natives  were  subdued,  and 
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reduced  to  a  kind  of  serfdom ;  whereby  they  became  slaves,  yet  with 
a  proviso  that  they  should  never  be  sold  out  of  the  territory.  Ad- 
joining,  on  the  westward,  between  Herakleia  and  Byzantium,  were 
the  Bithynian  Thracians — villagers  not  merely  independent,  but 
warlike  and  fierce  wreckers,  who  cruelly  maltreated  any  Greeks 
stranded  on  their  coast.  We  are  told  in  general  terms  that  the 
government  of  Herakleia  was  oligarchical ;  perhaps  in  the  hands  of 
the  descendants  of  the  principal  original  colonists,  who  partitioned 
among  themselves  the  territory  with  its  Mariandynian  serfs,  and 
who  formed  a  small  but  rich  minority  among  the  total  population. 
We  hear  of  them  as  powerful  at  sea,  and  as  being  able  to  man, 
through  their  numerous  serfs,  a  considerable  fleet,  with  which  they 
invaded  the  territory  of  Leukon,  prince  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosporus. 
They  were  also  engaged  in  land-war  with  Mithridates,  a  prince  of  the 
ancient  Persian  family  established  as  district  rulers  in  Northern 
Kappadokia. 

Toward  380  370  B.C.  the  Herakleots  became  disturbed  by  violent 
party-contentions  within  the  city.  As  far  as  we  can  divine  from  a 
few  obscure  hints,  these  contentions  began  among  the  oligarchy 
themselves;  some  of  whom  opposed  and  partially  threw  open  a  close 
political  monopoly — yet  not  without  a  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which 
an  energetic  citizen  named  Klearchus  was  banished.  Presently  how- 
ever  the  contest  assumed  larger  dimensions;  the  plebs  sought  admis- 
sion into  the  constitution,  and  are  even  said  to  have  required  abolition 
of  debts  with  a  rcdivision  of  the  lands.  A  democratical  constitution 
was  established;  but  it  was  speedily  menaced  by  conspiracies  of  the 
rich,  to  guard  against  which,  the  classification  of  the  citizens  was  al- 
tered. Instead  of  three  tribes  and  four  centuries,  all  were  distributed 
anew  into  sixty-four  centuries,  the  tribes  being  discontinued.  It 
would  appear  that  in  the  original  four  centuries,  the  rich  men  had 
been  so  enrolled  as  to  form  separate  military  divisions  (probably 
their  rustic  serfs  being  armed  along  with  them)  while  the  threo 
tribes  had  contained  all  the  rest  of  the  people;  so  that  the  effect  of 
thus  multiplying  the  centuries  was,  to  divest  the  rich  of  their  sepa- 
rate military  enrollment,  and  to  disseminate  them  in  many  different 
regiments  along  with  a  greater  number  of  poor. 

Still  however  the  demands  of  the  people  were  not  fully  granted, 
and  dissension  continued.  Not  merely  the  poorer  citizens,  but  alsc? 
the  population  of  serfs — homogeneous,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  sympathizing  with  each  other,  like  Helots  or  Penestac — when 
once  agitated  by  the  hope  of  liberty  were  with  difficulty  appeased. 
The  government,  though  greatly  democratized,  found  itself  un- 
able to  maintain  tranquillity,  and  invoked  assistance  from  without. 
Application  was  made  first,  to  the  Athenian  Timotheus — next,  to 
the  Theban  Epaminondas;  but  neither  of  them  would  interfere — nor 
was  there,  indeed  any  motive  to  tempt  them.  At  length  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  exiled  citizen  Klearchus. 
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This  exile,  now   about  forty  years  of  age,  intelligent,  audacious 
and  unprincipled,  had  passed  four  years  at  Athens  partly  in  hearing 
the  lessons  of  Plato  and  Isokrates — and  had  watched  with  emulous 
curiosity  the  brilliant  fortune  of  the  despot  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  in 
whom   both  these   philosophers  took  interest.     During  his  banish- 
ment, moreover,  he  had  done  what  was   common  with  Grecian  ex- 
iles; he  had  taken  service  with  the  enemy  of  his  native  city,  the 
neighboring    prince  Mithridates,   and,  probably  enough  against  the 
city  itself.     As  an  officer,  he  distinguished  himself  much ;  acquiring 
renown  with  the  prince  and  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiers. 
Hence  his  friends,  and  a  party  in  Herakleia,  became  anxious  to  re- 
call him,  as  moderator  and  protector  under  the  grievous  political  dis- 
cords prevailing.     It  was  the  oligarchical  party  who  invited  him  to 
come  back,  at  the   head  of  a  body  of  troops,  as  their  auxiliary  in 
keeping  down  the  plebs.     Klearchus  accepted  their  invitation ;  but 
with  the  full  purpose  of  making  himself    the  Dionysius  of  Hera- 
kleia.    Obtaining  from  Mithridates  a  powerful  body  of  mercenaries, 
under  secret  promise  to  hold  the  city  only  as  his  prefect,  he  marched 
thither  with  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  up- 
holding the  government.     As  his  mercenary  soldiers  were  soon  found 
troublesome  companions,  he  obtained  permission  to  construct  a  sepa- 
rate stronghold  in  the  city,  under  color  of  keeping  them  apart  in  the 
stricter  discipline  of  a  barrack.     Having  thus  secured  a  strong  po- 
sition, he  invited  Mithridates  to  the  city  to  receive  the  promised  pos- 
session ;  but  instead  of  performing  this  engagement,  he  detained  the 
prince  as  a  prisoner,  and  only  released  him  on  payment  of  a  consid- 
erable ransom.     He  next  cheated  still  more  grossly  the  oligarchy  who 
had  recalled  him;  denouncing  their  past  misrule,  declaring  himself 
their  mortal  enemy,  and  espousing  the  pretensions  as  well  as  the  an- 
tipathies of  the  plebs.     The  latter  willingly  seconded  him  in  his 
measures — even  extreme  measures  of  cruelty  and  spoliation — against 
their  political  enemies.     A  large  number  of  the  rich  were  killed,  im- 
prisoned, or  impoverished  and  banished;   their  slaves  or  serfs,  too, 
were  not  only  manumitted  by  order  of  the  new  despot,  but  also  mar- 
ried  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  new  exiles.     The  most  trag- 
ical scenes  arose  out  of  these  forced  marriages ;  many  of  the  women 
even  killed  themselves,  some  having  first  killed  their  new  husbands. 
Among  the  exiles,   a  party,  driven  to  despair,  procured  assistance 
from  without,  and  tried  to  obtain  by  force  readmittance  into  the  city ; 
but  they  were  totally  defeated  by  Klearchus,  who  after  this  victory 
became  more  brutal  and  unrelenting  than  ever. 

He  was  now  in  irresistible  power;  despot  of  the  whole  city,  plebs 
as  well  as  oligarchy.  Such  he  continued  to  be  for  twelve  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  displayed  great  warlike  energy  against  exterior 
enemies,  together  with  unabated  cruelty  toward  the  citizens.  He 
further  indulged  in  the  most  overweening  insolence  of  personal  de 
meaner,  adopting  an  oriental  costume  and  ornaments,  and  proclaim 
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ing  himself  the  son  of  Zeus — as  Alexander  the  Great  did  after  him. 
Amid  all  these  enormities,  however,  his  literary  tastes  did  not 
forsake  him;  he  collected  a  library,  at  that  time  a  very  rare  posses- 
sion. Many  were  the  conspiracies  attempted  by  suffering  citizens 
against  this  tyrant;  but  his  vigilance  baffled  and  punished  all.  At 
length  two  young  men,  Chion  and  Leonides  (they  too  having  been 
among  the  hearers  of  Plato),  found  an  opportunity  to  stab  him  at  a 
Dionysiac  festival.  They,  with  those  who  seconded  them,  were 
slain  by  his  guards,  after  a  gallant  resistance;  but  Klearchus  himself 
died  of  the  wound,  in  torture  and  mental  remorse. 

His  death  unfortunately  brought  no  relief  to  the  Herakleots.  The 
two  sons  whom  he  left,  Timotheus  and  Dionysius,  were  both  mi- 
nors; but  his  brother  Satyrus,  administering  in  their  name,  grasped 
the  scepter  and  continued  the  despotism,  with  cruelty  not  merely  un- 
diminished, but  even  aggravated  and  sharpened  by  the  past  assassi- 
nation. Not  inferior  to  his  predecessor  in  intelligence  and  vigilance, 
Satyrus  was  in  this  respect  different,  that  he  was  altogether  rude  and 
unlettered.  Moreover  he  was  rigidly  scrupulous  in  preserving 
the  crown  for  his  brother's  children,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  of 
age.  To  ensure  to  them  an  undisturbed  succession,  he  took  every  pre- 
caution to  avoid  begetting  children  of  his  own  wife.  After  a  rule  of 
seven  years,  Satyrus  died  of  a  lingering  and  painful  distemper. 

The  government  of  Herakleia  now  devolved  on  Timotheus,  who 
exhibited  a  contrast,  alike  marked  and  beneficent,  with  his  father 
and  uncle.  Renouncing  all  their  cruelty  and  constraint,  he  set  at 
liberty  every  man  whom  he  found  in  prison.  He  was  strict  in  dis- 
pensing justice,  but  mild  and  even  liberal  in  all  his  dealings  toward 
the  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrs  a  man  of  adventurous  cour- 
age, carrying  on  successful  war  against  foreign  enemies,  and  making 
his  power  respected  all  around.  With  his  younger  brother  Dionysius, 
he  maintained  perfect  harmony,  treating  him  as  an  equal  and  partner. 
Though  thus  using  his  power  generously  toward  the  Herakleots,  he 
was,  however,  still  a  despot,  and  retained  the  characteristic  marks 
of  despotism — the  strong  citadel,  fortified  separately  from  the  town, 
with  a  commanding  mercenary  force.  After  a  reign  of  about  nine 
years,  he  died,  deeply  mourned  by  every  one. 

Dionysius,  who  succeeded  him,  fell  upon  unsettled  times,  full 
both  of  hope  and  fear;  opening  chances  of  aggrandizement,  yet  with 
many  new  dangers  and  uncertainties.  The  sovereignty  which  he 
inherited  doubtless  included,  not  simply  the  city  of  Herakleia,  but 
also  foreign  dependencies  and  possessions  in  its  neighborhood;  for 
his  three  predecessors  had  been  all  enterprising  chiefs,  commanding 
a  considerable  aggressive  force.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
indeed,  the  ascendency  of  Memnon  and  the  Persian  force  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Asia  Minor  was  at  a  higher  pitch  than  ordinary;  it 
.appears  too  that  Klearchus — and  probably  his  successors  also — had 
always  taken  care  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Persian  court. 
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But  presently  came  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (334  B.C.),  with  the 
battle  of  the  C-ranikus,  which  totally  extinguished  the  Persian  power 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  followed,  after  no  long  interval,  by  the 
entire  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  Persian  control  being 
now  removed  from  Asia  Minor — while  Alexander  with  the  great 
Macedonian  force  merely  passed  through  it  to  the  east,  leaving  vice- 
roys behind  him — new  hopes  of  independence  or  aggrandizement 
began  to  arise  among  the  native  princes  in  Bithynia,Paphlagonia,  and 
Kappadokia.  The  Bithynian  prince  even  contended  successfully  in 
the  field  against  Kalas,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Alexander  as 
satrap  in  Phrygia.  The  Herakleot  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand, 
enemy  by  position  of  these  Bithynians,  courted  the  new  Macedonian 
potentates,  playing  his  political  game  with  much  skill  in  every  way. 
He  kept  his  forces  well  in  hand,  and  his  dominions  carefuly  guarded; 
he  ruled  in  a  mild  and  popular  manner,  so  as  to  preserve  among  the 
Herakleots  the  same  feelings  of  attachment  which  had  been  inspired 
by  his  predecessor.  While  the  citizens  of  the  neighboring  Sinope 
(as  has  been  already  related)  sent  their  envoys  to  Darius,  Dionysius 
kept  his  eyes  upon  Alexander;  taking  care  to  establish  a  footing  at 
Pella,  and  being  peculiarly  assiduous  in  attentions  to  Alexander's 
sister,  the  princess  Kleopatra.  He  was  the  better  qualified  for  this 
courtly  service,  as  he  was  a  man  of  elegant  and  ostentatious  tastes, 
and  had  purchased  from  his  namesake,  the  fallen  Syracusan  Diony- 
sius, all  the  rich  furniture  of  the  Dionysian  family,  highly  available 
for  presents. 

By  the  favor  of  Antipater  and  the  regency  at  Pella,  theHerakleotic 
despot  was  enabled  both  to  maintain  and  extend  his  dominions,  until 
the  return  of  Alexander  to  Susa  and  Babylon  in  324  B.C.  All  other 
authority  was  now  superseded  by  the  personal  will  of  the  omnipotent 
conqueror;  who,  mistrusting  all  his  delegates — Antipater,  the  prin- 
cesses, and  the  satraps — listened  readily  to  complainants  from  all 
quarters,  and  took  particular  pride  in  espousing  the  pretensions  of 
Grecian  exiles.  I  have  already  recounted  how,  in  June  324  B.C., 
Alexander  promulgated  at  the  Olympic  festival  a  sweeping  edict, 
directing  that  in  every  Grecian  city  the  exiles  should  be  restored  — 
by  force,  if  force  was  required.  Among  the  various  Grecian  exiles, 
those  from  Herakleia  were  not  backward  in  soliciting  his  support,  to 
obtain  their  own  restoration,  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  the  despot. 
As  they  were  entitled,  along  with  others,  to  the  benefit  of  the  recent 
edict,  the  position  of  Dionysius  became  one  of  extreme  danger.  He 
now  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  antecedent  prudence,  in  having 
maintained  both  his  popularity  with  the  Herakleots  at  home,  and  his 
influence  with  Antipater,  to  whom  the  enforcement  of  the  edict  was 
entrusted.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  ward  off  the  danger  for  a  time; 
and  his  good  fortune  rescued  him  from  it  altogether,  by  the  death  of 
Alexander  in  June  323  B.C.  That  event,  coming  as  it  did  unexpect- 
edly upon  every  one,  filled  Dionysius  with  such  extravagant  joy, 
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that  he  fell  into  a  swoon ;  and  he  commemorated  it  by  erecting  a  statue 
in  honor  of  Suthymia,  or  the  tranquilizing  goddess.  His  position 
however  seemed  again  precarious,  when  the  Herakleotic  exiles  re- 
newed their  solicitations  to  Perdikkas;  who  favored  their  cause,  and 
might  probably  have  restored  them,  if  he  had  chosen  to  direct  his 
march  toward  the  Hellespont  against  Antipater  and  Kraterus,  instead 
of  undertaking  the  ill-advised  expedition  against  Egypt,  wherein  he 
perished. 

The  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  more  than  ever  in  favor  of  Diony- 
sius.  With  Antipater  and  Kraterus.  the  preponderant  potentates  in 
his  neighborhood,  he  was  on  the  best  terms;  and  it  happened  at  this 
juncture  to  suit  the  political  views  of  Kraterus  to  dismiss  his  Persian 
wife  Amastris  (niece  of  the  late  Persian  king  Darius,  and  conferred 
upon  Kraterus  by  Alexander  when  he  himself  married  Statira),  for 
the  purpose  of  espousing  Phila  daughter  of  Antipater.  Amastris 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Dionysius;  for  him  a  splendid  exaltation — 
attesting  the  personal  influence  which  he  had  previously  acquired. 
His  new  wife,  herself  a  woman  of  ability  and  energy,  brought  to  him 
a  large  sum  from  the  regal  treasure,  as  well  as  the  means  of  greatly 
extending  his  dominion  round  Herakleia.  NowTay  corrupted  by  this 
good  fortune,  he  still  persevered  both  in  his  conciliating  rule  at  home, 
and  his  prudent  alliances  abroad,  making  himself  especially  useful  to 
Antigonus.  That  great  chief,  preponderant  throughout  most  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  was  establishing  his  ascendency  in  Bithynia  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Propontis,  by  founding  the  city  of  Antigonia  in 
the  rich  plain  adjoining  the  Askanian  Lake.  Dionysius  lent  effective 
maritime  aid  to  Antigonus,  in  that  war  which  ended  by  his  conquest 
of  Cyprus  from  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  (307  B.C.).  To  the  other 
Ptolemy,  nephew  and  general  of  Antigonus, Dionysius  gave  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage;  and  he  even  felt  himself  powerful  enough  to  assume 
the  title  of  king  after  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and  the  Egyptian 
Ptolemy  had  done  the  like.  He  died,  after  reigning  thirty  years  with 
consummate  political  skill  and  uninterrupted  prosperity — except  that 
during  the  last  few  years  he  lost  his  health  from  excessive  corpulence. 

Dionysius  left  three  children  under  age — Klearchus.Oxathres  and 
a  daughter — by  his  wife  Amastris;  whom  he  constituted  regent, 
and  who,  partly  through  the  cordial  support  of  Antigonus,  maintained 
the  Herakleotic  dominion  unimpaired.  Presently  Lysimachus,  king 
of  Thrace  and  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  (on  the  isthmus  of  which 
he  had  founded  the  city  of  Lysimacheia),  coveted  this  as  a  valuable 
alliance,  paid  his  court  to  Amastris,  and  married  her.  The  Hera- 
kleotic queen  thus  enjoyed  double  protection,  and  was  enabled  to 
avoid  taking  part  in  the  formidable  conflict  of  Ipsus  (300  B.C.)  where- 
in the  allies  Lysimachus,  Kassander,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus  were 
victorious  over  Antigonus.  The  latter  being  slain,  and  his  Asiatic 
power  crushed,  Lysimachus  got  possession  of  Antigonia,  the  recent 
foundation  of  his  rival  in  Bithynia,  and  changed  its  name  to  Nika3a. 
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After  a  certain  time,  however,  Lysimachus  became  desirous  of  marry- 
ing Arsinoe,  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy;  accordingly,  A mas- 
tris  divorced  herself  from  him,  and  set  up  for  herself  separately  as 
regent  of  Herakleia.  Her  two  sons  being  now  nearly  of  age,  she 
founded  and  fortified,  for  her  own  residence,  the  neighboring  city  of 
Amastris,  about  sixty  miles  eastward  of  Herakleia  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine.  These  young  men,  Klearchus  and  Oxathres,  assumed 
the  government  of  Herakleia,  and  entered  upon  various  warlike 
enterprises;  of  which  we  know  only,' that  Klearchus  accompanied 
Lysimachus  in  his  expedition  against  the  Getse,  sharing  the  fate  of 
that  prince,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Both  afterward 
obtained  their  release,  and  Klearchus  returned  to  Herakleia;  where 
he  ruled  in  a  cruel  and  oppressive  manner,  and  even  committed  the 
enormity  (in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Oxathres)  of  killing  his 
mother  Amastris.  This  crime  was  avenged  by  her  former  husband 
Lysimachus;  who,  coming  to  Herakleia  under  professions  of  friend- 
ship (b.c.  286),  caused  Klearchus  and  Oxathres  to  be  put  to  death, 
seized  their  treasure,  and  keeping  separate  possession  of  the  citadel 
only,  allowed  the  Herakleots  to  establish  a  popular  government. 

Lysimachus,  however,  was  soon  persuaded  by  his  wife  Arsinoe  to 
make  over  Herakleia  to  her,  as  it  had  been  formerly  possessed  by 
Amastris;  and  Arsinoe  sent  thither  a  Kymsean  officer  named  Hera- 
kleides, who  carried  with  him  force  sufficient  to  re-establish  the  for- 
mer despotism,  with  its  oppressions  and  cruelties.  For  other  pur- 
poses too,  not  less  mischievous,  the  influence  of  Arsinoe  was  all- 
powerful.  She  prevailed  upon  Lysimachus  to  kill  his  eldest  son  (by 
a  former  marriage)  Agathokles,  a  young  prince  of  the  most  estimable 
and  eminent  qualities.  Such  an  atrocity,  exciting  universal  abhor- 
rence among  the  subjects  of  Lysimachus,  enabled  his  rival  Seleukus 
to  attack  him  with  success.  In  a  great  battle  fought  between  these 
two  princes,  Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain — by  the  hand  and 
javelin  of  a  citizen  of  Herakleia,  named  Malakon. 

This  victory  transferred  the  dominions  of  the  vanquished  prince  to 
Seleukus.  At  Herakleia,  too,  its  effect  was  so  powerful  that  the 
citizens  were  enabled  to  shake  off  their  despotism.  They  at  first  tried 
to  make  terms  with  the  governor  Herakleides,  offering  him  money  as 
an  inducement  to  withdraw.  From  him  they  obtained  only  an  angry 
refusal;  yet  his  subordinate  officers  of  mercenaries,  and  commanders 
of  detached  posts  in  the  Hcrakleotic  territory,  mistrusting  their  own 
power  of  holding  out,  accepted  an  amicable  compromise  with  the 
citizens,  who  tendered  to  them  full  liquidation  of  arrears  of  pay,  to- 
gether with  the  citizenship.  The  Herakleots  were  thus  enabled  to 
discard  Herakleides,  and  regain  their  popular  government.  They 
signalized  their  revolution  by  the  impressive  ceremony  of  demolish- 
ing their  Bastbe — the  detached  fort  or  stronghold  within  the  city, 
which  had  served  for  eighty-four  years  as  the  characteristic  symbol, 
and  indispensable  engine,  of  the  antecedent  despotism.    The  city, 
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now  again  a  free  commonwealth,  was  further  re-enforced  by  the 
junction  of  Nymphis  (the  historian)  and  other  Herakleotic  citizens, 
who  had  hitherto  been  in  exile.  These  men  were  restored,  and  wel- 
comed by  their  fellow-citizens  in  full  friendship  and  harmony;  yet 
with  express  proviso,  that  no  demand  should  be  made  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  properties,  long  since  confiscated.  To  the  victor  Seleu- 
kus,  however,  and  his  officer  Aphrodisius,  the  bold  bearing  of  the 
newly  emancipated  Herakleots  proved  offensive.  They  would  proba- 
bly have  incurred  great  danger  f  rem  him,  had  not  his  mind  been  first 
set  upon  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which 
he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Keraunus. 

The  Herakleots  thus  became  again  a  commonwealth  of  free  citi- 
zens, without  any  detached  citadel  or  mercenary  garrison;  yet  they 
lost,  seemingly  through  the  growing  force  and  aggressions  of  some 
inland  dynasts,  several  of  their  outlying  dependencies — Kierus,  Tium, 
and  Amastris.  The  two  former  they  recovered  some  time  afterward 
by  purchase,  and  they  wished  also  to  purchase  back  Amastris;  but 
Eumenes,  who  held  it,  hated  them  so  much  that  he  repudiated  their 
money,  and  handed  over  the  place  gratuitously  to  the  Kappadokiau 
chief  Ariobarzaues.  That  their  maritime  power  was  at  this  time  very 
great,  we  may  see  by  the  astonishing  account  given  of  their  immense 
ships, — numerously  manned,  and  furnished  with  many  brave  com- 
batants on  the  deck — which  fought  with  eminent  distinction  in  the 
naval  battle  between  Ptolemy  Keraunus  (murderer  and  successor  of 
Seleukus)  and  Antigonus  G-onatas. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  lower  down  the  destinies  of  Hera- 
kleia.  It  maintained  its  internal  autonomy,  with  considerable  mari- 
time power,  a  dignified  and  prudent  administration,  and  a  partial, 
though  sadly  circumscribed,  liberty  of  foreign  action — until  the  suc- 
cessful war  of  the  Romans  against  Mithridates  (b.c.  69).  In  Asia 
Minor,  the  Hellenic  cities  on  the  coa&t  were  partly  enabled  to  post- 
pone the  epoch  of  their  subjugation,  by  the  great  division  of  powrer 
which  prevailed  in  the  interior;  for  the  potentates  of  Bithynia,  Perga- 
mus,  Kappadokia,  Pontus,  Syria,  were  in  almost  perpetual  discord 
— while  all  of  them  were  menaced  by  the  intrusion  of  the  warlike 
and  predatory  Gauls,  who  extorted  for  themselves  settlements  in 
Galatia  (b.c.  276).  The  kings,  the  enemies  of  civic  freedom,  were 
kept  partially  in  check  by  these  new  and  formidable  neighbors,  who 
were  themselves  however  hardly  less  formidable  to  the  Grecian  cities 
on  the  coast.  Sinope,  Herakleia,  Byzantium, — and  even  Rhodes,  in 
spite  of  the  advantage  of  an  insular  position, — isolated  relics  of  what 
had  once  been  an  Hellenic  aggregate,  become  from  henceforward 
cribbed  and  confined  by  inland  neighbors  almost  at  their  gates — de- 
pendent on  the  barbaric  potentates,  between  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  trim,  making  themselves  useful  in  turn  to  all.  It  was, 
however,  frequent  with  these  barbaric  princes  to  derive  their  wives, 
mistresses,  ministers,  negotiators,  officers,  engineers,  literati,  artists, 
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actors,  and  intermediate  agents  both  for  ornament  and  recreation-^ 
from  some  Greek  city.  Among  them  all,  more  or  less  of  Hellenic 
influence  became  thus  insinuated;  along  with  the  Greek  language 
which  spread  its  roots  everywhere — even  among  the  Gauls  or  Gala- 
tians,  the  rudest  &nd  latest  of  the  foreign  immigrants. 

Of  the  Grecian  maritime  towns  in  the  Euxine  south  of  the  Danube 
— Apollonia,  Mesembria,  Odessus,  Kallatis,  Tomi,  and  Istrus — five 
(seemingly  without  Tomi)  formed  a  confederate  Pentapolis.  About 
the  year  312  B.C.,  we  hear  of  them  as  under  the  power  of  Lysima- 
clius  king  of  Thrace,  who  kept  a  garrison  in  Kallatis — probably  in  the 
rest  also.  They  made  a  struggle  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  obtaining 
assistance  from  some  of  the  neighboring  Thracians  and  Scythians, 
as  well  as  from  Antigonus.  But  Lysimachus,  after  a  contest  which 
seems  to  have  lasted  three  or  four  years,  overpowered  both  their 
allies  and  them,  reducing  them  again  into  subjection.  Kallatis  sus- 
tained a  long  siege,  dismissing  some  of  its  ineffective  residents ;  who 
were  received  and  sheltered  by  Eumelus  prince  of  Bosporus.  It  was 
in  pushing  his  conquests  yet  further  northward,  in  the  steppe  between 
the  rivers  Danube  and  Dniester,  that  L}^simachus  came  into  conflict 
with  the  powerful  prince  of  the  Getae — Dromich&etes;  by  whom  he 
was  defeated  and  captured,  but  generously  released.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  empire  of  Lysimachus  ended  with  his  last  defeat 
and  death  by  Seleukus — (281  B.C.).  B}^  his  death  the  cities  of  the 
Pontic  Pentapolis  regained  a  temporary  independence.  But  their 
barbaric  neighbors  became  more  and  more  formidable,  being  re-en- 
forced seemingly  by  immigration  of  fresh  hordes  from  Asia;  thus  the 
Sarmatians,  who  in  Herodotus'  time  were  on  the  east  of  the  Tauais, 
appear,  three  centuries  afterward,  even  south  of  the  Danube.  By 
these  tribes — Thracians,  Getse,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians — the  Greek 
cities  of  this  Pentapolis  were  successively  pillaged.  Though  renewed 
indeed  afterward,  from  the  necessity  of  some  place  of  traffic,  even 
for  the  pillagers  themselves — they  were  but  poorly  renewed,  with  a 
large  infusion  of  barbaric  residents.  Such  was  the  condition  in 
which  the  exile  Ovid  found  Tomi,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  Tomitans  were  more  than  half  barbaric,  and  their  Greek 
not  easily  intelligible.  The  Sarmatian  or  Getic  horse-bowmen,  with 
their  poisoned  arrows,  ever  hovered  near,  galloped  even  up  to  the 
gates,  and  carried  off  the  unwary  cultivators  into  slavery.  Even 
within  a  furlong  of  the  town,  there  was  no  security  either  for  person 
or  property.  The  residents  were  clothed  in  skins  or  leather;  while 
the  women,  ignorant  both  of  spinning  and  weaving,  were  employed 
either  in  grinding  corn  or  in  carrying  on  their  heads  pitchers  of 
water. 

By  these  same  barbarians,  Olbia  also  (on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hypanis  or  Bug  near  its  mouth)  became  robbed  of  that  comfort  and 
prosperity  which  it  had  enjoyed  when  visited  by  Herodotus.  In  his 
day,  the  Olbians  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Scythian  tribes  in  their 
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neighborhood.  They  paid  a  stipulated  tribute,  giving  presents  besides 
to  the  prince  and  his  immediate  favorites;  and  on  these  conditions, 
their  persons  and  properties  were  respected.  The  Scythian  prince 
Skyles  (son  of  an  Hellenic  mother  from  Istrus,  who  had  familiarized 
him  with  Greek  speech  and  letters)  had  built  a  fine  house  in  the  town, 
and  spent  in  it  a  mouth,  from  attachment  to  Greek  manners  and 
religion,  while  his  Scythian  army  lay  near  the  gates  without  molest- 
ing any  one.  It  is  true  that  this  proceeding  cost  Skyles  his  life;  for 
the  Scythians  would  not  tolerate  their  own  prince  in  the  practice  of 
foreign  religious  rites,  though  they  did  not  quarrel  with  the  same 
rites  when  observed  by  the  Greeks.  To  their  own  customs  the 
Scythians  adhered  tenaciously,  and  those  customs  were  often  sangui- 
nary, ferocious,  and  brutish.  Still  they  were  warriors,  rather  than 
robbers — they  abstained  from  habitual  pillage,  and  maintained  with 
the  Greeks  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  which  became 
proverbial  with  the  early  poets.  Such  were  the  Scythians  as  seen 
by  Herodotus  (probably  about  440  to  430  B.C.);  and  the  picture  drawn 
by  Ephorus  a  century  afterward  (about  340  B.C.)  appears  to  have 
been  not  materially  different.  But  after  that  time  it  gradually  altered. 
New  tribes  seem  to  have  come  in — the  Sarmatians  out  of  the  East — 
the  Gauls  out  of  the  West;  from  Thrace  northward  to  the  Tanais 
and  the  Palus  Mseotis,  the  most  different  tribes  became  intermingled 
— Gauls,  Thracians,  Getae,  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  etc.  Olbia  was  in 
an  open  plain,  with  no  defense  except  its  walls  and  the  adjoining 
river  Hypanis,  frozen  over  in  the  winter.  The  hybrid  Helleno- 
Scythian  race,  formed  by  intermarriages  of  Greeks  with  Scythians — 
and  the  various  Scythian  tribes  who  had  become  partially  sedentary 
cultivators  of  corn  for  exportation — had  probably  also  acquired  habits 
less  warlike  than  the  tribes  of  primitive  barbaric  type.  At  any  rate, 
even  if  capable  of  defending  themselves,  they  could  not  continue 
their  production  and  commerce  under  repeated  hostile  incursions. 

A  valuable  inscription  remaining  enables  us  to  compare  the  Olbia 
(or  Borysthenes)  seen  by  Herodotus,  with  the  same  town  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  At  this  latter  period,  the  city  was  diminished 
in  population,  impoverished  in  finances,  exposed  to  constantly  in- 
creasing exactions  and  menace  from  the  passing  barbaric  hordes,  and 
scarcely  able  to  defend  against  them  even  the  security  of  its  walls. 
Sometimes  there  approached  the  barbaric  chief  Saitapharnes  with 
his  personal  suite,  sometimes  his  whole  tribe  or  horde  in  mass,  called 
Saii,  Whenever  they  came,  they  required  to  be  appeased  by  pres- 
ents, greater  than  the  treasury  could  supply,  and  borrowed  only 
from  the  voluntary  help  of  rich  citizens ;  while  even  these  presents 
did  not  always  avert  ill-treatment  or  pillage.  Already  the  citizens  of 
Olbia  had  repelled  various  attacks,  partly  by  taking  into  pay  a  semi- 
Hellenic  population  in  their  neighborhood  (Mix-Hellenes,  like  the 
Liby-Phenicians  in  Africa);  but  the  inroads  became  more  alarming, 
and  their  means  of  defense  less,  through  the  uncertain  fidelity  of 
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these  Mix-Hellenes,  as  well  as  of  their  own  slaves — the  latter  proba- 
bly barbaric  natives  purchased  from  the  interior.  In  the  midst  of 
public  poverty,  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  fortifi- 
cations; for  they  were  threatened  with  the  advent  of  the  Gauls — who 
inspired  such  terror  that  the  Scythians  and  other  barbarians  were 
likely  to  seek  their  own  safety  by  extortiDg  admission  within  the 
walls  of  Olbia.  Moreover  even  corn  was  scarce,  and  extravagantly 
dear.  There  had  been  repeated  failures  in  the  produce  of  the  lands 
around,  famine  was  apprehended,  and*  efforts  were  needed,  greater 
than  the  treasury  could  sustain,  to  lay  in  a  stock  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Among  the  many  points  of  contrast  with  Herodotus,  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking;  for  in  his  time,  corn  was  the  great  pro- 
duce and  the  principal  export  from  Olbia;  the  growth  had  now  been 
suspended,  or  was  at  least  perpetually  cut  off,  by  increased  devasta- 
tion and  insecurity. 

After  perpetual  attacks,  and  even  several  captures,  by  barbaric 
neighbors — this  unfortunate  city,  about  fifty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  was  at  length  so  miserably  sacked  by  the  Getse,  as  to 
become  for  a  time  abandoned.  Presently,  however,  the  fugitives 
partially  returned,  to  re-establish  themselves  on  a  reduced  scale.  For 
the  very  same  barbarians  who  had  persecuted  and  plundered  them, 
still  required  an  emporium  with  a  certain  amount  of  import  and 
export,  such  as  none  but  Greek  settlers  could  provide ;  moreover  it 
was  from  the  coast  near  Olbia,  and  from  the  care  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  many  of  the  neighboring  tribes  derived  their  supply  of  salt. 
Hence  arose  a  puny  after-growth  of  Olbia — preserving  the  name, 
traditions,  and  part  of  the  locality,  of  the  deserted  city — by  the 
return  of  a  portion  of  the  colonists  with  an  infusion  of  Scythian  or 
Sarmatian  residents ;  an  infusion  indeed  so  large,  as  seriously  to  dis- 
hellenize  both  the  speech  and  the  personal  names  in  the  town. 

To  this  second  edition  of  Olbia,  the  rhetor  Dion  Chrysostom  paid 
a  summer  visit  (about  a  century  after  the  Christian  era),  of  which  he 
has  left  a  brief  but  interesting  account.  Within  the  wide  area  once 
filled  by  the  original  Olbia  «the  former  circumference  of  which  was 
marked  by  crumbling  walls  and  towers — the  second  town  occupied  a 
narrow  corner;  with  poor  houses,  low  walls,  and  temples  having  no 
other  ornament  except  the  ancient  statues  mutilated  by  the  plun- 
derers. The  citizens  dwelt  in  perpetual  insecurity,  constantly  under 
arms  or  on  guard;  for  the  barbaric  horsemen,  in  spite  of  sentinels 
posted  to  announce  their  approach,  often  carried  off  prisoners,  cattle, 
or  property,  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  gates.  The 
picture  drawn  of  Olbia  by  Dion  confirms  in  a  remarkable  way  that 
given  of  Tomi  by  Ovid.  And  what  imparts  to  it  a  touching  interest 
is,  that  the  Greeks  whom  Dion  saw  contending  with  the  difficulties, 
privations,  and  dangers  of  this  inhospitable  outpost,  still  retained 
the  activity,  the  elegance,  and  the  intellectual  aspirations  of  their 
Ionic  breed;  in  this  respect  much  superior  to  the  Tomitans  of  Ovid. 
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In  particular,  they  were  passionate  admirers  of  Homer;  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  Greeks  of  Olbia  could  repeat  the  Iliad  from 
memory.  Achilles  (localized  under  the  surname  of  Pontarches,  on 
numerous  islands  and  capes  in  the  Euxine)  was  among  the  chief 
divine  or  heroic  persons  to  whom  they  addressed  their  prayers. 
Amid  Grecian  life,  degraded  and  verging  toward  its  extinction,  and 
stripped  even  of  the  purity  of  living  speech — the  thread  of  imagina- 
five  and  traditional  sentiment  thus  continues  without  suspension  o* 
abatement. 

Respecting  Bosporus  or  Pantikapeeum  (for  both  names  denote  the 
same  city,  though  the  former  name  often  comprehends  the  whole 
annexed  dominion),  founded  by  Milesian  settlers  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosporus  (near  Kertch),  we  first  hear,  about 
the  period  when  Xerxes  was  repulsed  from  Greece  (480-479  B.C.).  It 
was  the  center  of  a  dominion  including  Phanagoria,  Kepi,  Hermo- 
nassa,  and  other  Greek  cities  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  governed  by  what  seems  to  have  been  an  oligarchy 
— called  the  Archseanaktidae,  for  forty-two  years  (480-438  B.C.). 

After  them  we  have  a  series  of  princes  standing  out  individually 
by  name,  and  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  family.  Spartokus 
I.  was  succeeded  by  Seleukus;  next  comes  Spartokus  II.;  then 
Satyr  us  I.  (407-393  B.C.);  Leukon  ((393-353  B.C.);  Spartokus  III. 
(353-348  B.C.);  Parisadcs  I.  (348-310  b.  a);  Satyrus  II.,  Prytanis, 
Eumelus  (310-304  B.C.);  Spartokus  IV.  (304-284  B.C.);  Parisades  II. 
During  the  reigns  of  these  princes,  a  connection  of  some  intimacy 
subsisted  between  Athens  and  Bosporus;  a  connection  not  politi- 
cal, since  the  Bosporanic  princes  had  little  interest  in  the  contentions 
about  Hellenic  hegemony — but  of  private  intercourse,  commercial 
interchange,  and  reciprocal  good  offices.  The  eastern  corner  of  "ihe 
Tauric  Chersouesus,  between  Pantikapaeum  and  Theodosia,  was 
well  suited  for  the  production  of  corn;  while  plenty  of  fish,  as  well 
as  salt,  was  to  be  had  in  or  near  the  Palus  Myeotis.  Corn,  salted 
fish  and  meat,  hides,  and  barbaric  slaves  in  considerable  numbers, 
were  in  demand  among  all  the  Greeks  round  the  iEgeau,  and  not  least 
at  Athens,  where  Scythian  slaves  were  numerous,  while  oil  and 
wine,  with  other  products  of  more  southern  regions,  were  accept- 
able in  Bosporus  and  the  other  Pontic  ports.  This  important  traffic 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  carried  on  in  ships  and  by  capital  belong- 
ing to  Athens  and  other  ^Egean  maritime  towns;  and  must  have 
been  greatly  under  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  Athenians, 
so  long  as  their  maritime  empire  subsisted.  Enterprising  citizens 
of  Athens  went  to  Bosporus  (as  to  Thrace  and  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus)  to  push  their  fortunes;  merchants  from  other  cities  found 
it  advantageous  to  settle  as  resident  strangers  or  metics  at  Athens 
where  they  were  more  in  contact  with  the  protecting  authority,  and 
obtained  readier  access  to  the  judicial  tribunals.  It  was  probably 
during  the  period  preceding  the  great  disaster  at  Syracuse  in  413 
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B.C.,  that  Athens  first  acquired  her  position  as  a  mercantile  center 
for  the  trade  with  the  Euxine;  which  we  afterward  find  her  retaining,, 
even  with  reduced  power,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 

How  strong  was  the  position  enjoyed  by  Athens  in  Bosporus,  dur- 
ing her  unimpaired  empire,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact,  thatNym- 
phaeum  (south  of  Pantikapseum,  between  that  town  and  Theodosia) 
was  among  her  tributary  towns,  and  paid  a  talent  annually.  Not 
until  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  in  the  .closing  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  did  Nymphaeum  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Bosporanic 
princes;  betrayed  (according  to  iEschines)  by  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  Gylon;  who  however  probably 
did  nothing  more  than  obey  a  necessity  rendered  unavoidable  by  the 
fallen  condition  of  Athens.  We  thus  see  that  NymphaBum,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Bosporanic  dominion,  was  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Athenian  empire,  but  also  contained  influential  Athenian  citizens, 
engaged  in  the  corn-trade.  Gylon  was  rewarded  by  a  large  grant 
of  land  at  Kepi — probably  other  Athenians  of  Nymphaeum  wrere 
rewarded  also — by  the  Bosporanic  prince,  who  did  not  grudge  a 
good  price  for  such  an  acquisition.  We  find  also  other  instances, 
— both  of  Athenian  citizens  sent  out  to  reside  wuth  the  prince 
Satyrus, — and  of  Pontic  Greeks  who,  already  in  correspondence  and 
friendship  with  various  individual  Athenians,  consign  their  sons  to 
be  initiated  in  the  commerce,  society,  and  refinements  of  Athens. 
Such  facts  attest  the  correspondence  and  intercourse  of  that  city, 
during  her  imperial  greatness,  with  Bosporus. 

The  Bosporanic  prince  Satyrus  was  in  the  best  relations  with 
Athens,  and  even  seems  to  have  had  authorized  representatives  there 
to  enforce  his  requests,  which  met  w7ith  very  great  attention.  He 
treated  the  Athenian  merchants  at  Bosporus  with  equity  and  even 
favor,  granting  to  them  a  preference  in  the  export  of  corn  when  there 
was  not  enough  for  all.  His  son  Leukon  not  only  continued  the 
preference  to  Athenian  exporting  ships,  but  also  granted  to  them 
remission  of  the  export  duty  (of  one-thirtieth  part),  which  he  exacted 
from  all  other  traders.  Such  an  exemption  is  reckoned  as  equivalent 
to  an  annual  present  of  13,000  medimni  of  corn  (the  medimnus  being 
about  1£  bushel);  the  total  quantity  of  corn  brought  from  Bosporus 
to  Athens  in  a  full  year  being  400,000  medimni.  It  is  easy  to  see 
moreover  that  such  a  premium  must  have  thrown  nearly  the  whole 
exporting  trade  into  the  hands  of  Athenian  merchants.  The  Athe- 
nians requited  this  favor  by  public  votes  of  gratitude  and  honor, 
conferring  upon  Leukon  the  citizenship,  together  with  immunity 
from  all  the  regular  burdens  attaching  to  property  at  Athens.  There 
was  lying  in  that  city  money  belonging  to  Leukon;  who  was  there- 
fore open  (under  the  proposition  of  Leptines)  to  that  conditional 
summons  for  exchange  of  properties,  technically  termed  Antidosis. 
In  his  time,  moreover,  the  corn-trade  of  Bosporus  appears  to  have 
been  further  extended;  for  we  learn  that  he  established  an  export 
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from  Tbeodosia  as  well  as  from  Pantikapseum.  His  successor  Pari- 
sades I.  continuing  to  Athenian  exporters  of  corn  the  same  privilege 
of  immunity  from  export  duty,  obtained  from  Athens  still  higher 
honors  than  Leukon;  for  we  learn  that  his  statue,  together  with 
those  of  two  relatives,  was  erected  in  the  agora,  on  the  motion  of 
Demosthenes.  The  connection  of  Bosporus  with  Athens  was  dura- 
ble as  well  as  intimate ;  its  corn-trade  being  of  high  importance  to 
the  subsistence  of  the  people.  Every  Athenian  exporter  was  bound 
by  law  to  bring  his  cargo  in  the  first  instance  to  Athens.  The 
freighting  and  navigating  of  ships  for  that  purpose,  together  with  the 
advance  of  money  by  rich  capitalists  (citizens  and  luetics)  upon  in- 
terest and  conditions  enforced  by  the  Athenian  judicature,  was  a 
standing  and  profitable  business.  And  we  may  appreciate  the  value 
of  equitable  treatment,  not  to  say  favor,  from  the  kings  of  Bosporus 
— when  we  contrast  it  with  the  fraudulent  .and  extortionate  behavior 
of  Kleomenes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  in  reference  to  the  export  of  Egyptian 
corn. 

The  political  condition  of  the  Greeks  at  Bosporus  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  The  hereditary  princes  (above  enumerated),  who  ruled 
them  substantially  as  despots,  assumed  no  other  title  (in  respect  to 
the  Greeks)  than  that  of  Arcliou.  They  paid  tribute  to  the  powerful 
Scythian  tribes  who  bounded  them  on  the  European  side,  and  even 
thought  it  necessary  to  carry  a  ditch  across  the  narrow  isthmus,  from 
some  point  near  Tbeodosia  northward  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  incursions.  Their  dominion  did  not  extend  further 
west  than  Tbeodosia;  this  ditch  was  their  extreme  western  boundary; 
and  even  for  the  land  within  it,  they  paid  tribute.  But  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  they  were  lords  paramount  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  over  the  feebler  and  less  warlike  tribes  who  pass  under 
the  common  name  of  Maeotsa  or  Maeetae — the  Sindi,  Toreti,  Dandarii, 
Tbates,  etc.  Inscriptions,  yet  remaining,  of  Parisades  I. ,  record  him 
as  king  of  these  various  barbaric  tribes,  but  as  Arcbon  of  Bosporus 
and  Tbeodosia.  His  dominion  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Kimmeriau 
Bosporus,  sustained  by  Grecian  and  Thracian  mercenaries,  was  of 
considerable  (though  to  us  unknown)  extent,  reaching  to  somewhere 
near  the  borders  of  Caucasus. 

Parisades  I.  on  his  death  left  three  sons — Satyrus,  Prytanis,  and 
Eumelus.  Satyrus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded;  but  Eumelus  claimed 
the  crown,  sought  aid  without,  and  prevailed  on  various  neighbors — 
among  them  a  powerful  Thracian  king  named  Ariopharnes — to  es- 
pouse bis  cause.  At  the  head  of  an  army,  said  to  consist  of  20,000 
horse  and  22,000  foot,  the  two  allies  marched  to  attack  the  territories 
of  Satyrus,  who  advanced  to  meet  them,  with  2,000  Grecian  merce- 
naries, and  2,000  Thracians  of  his  own,  re-enforced  by  a  numerous 
body  of  Scythian  allies— 20,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse,  and  carrying 
with  him  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  in  wagons.  He  gained  a 
complete  victory,  compelling  Eumelus  and  Ariopharnes  to  retreat 
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and  seek  refuge  in  the  regal  residence  of  the  latter,  near  the  river 
Thapsis ;  a  fortress  built  of  timber,  and  surrounded  with  forest,  river, 
marsh,  and  rock,  so  as  to  be  very  difficult  of  approach.  Satyrus, 
having  first  plundered  the  country  around,  which  supplied  a  rich 
booty  of  prisoners  and  cattle,  proceeded  to  assail  his  enemies  in  their 
almost  impracticable  position.  But  though  he,  and  Meniskus  his 
general  of  mercenaries,  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  and  even 
carried  some  of  the  outworks,  they  wer/3  repulsed  from  the  fortress 
itself;  and  Satyrus,  exposing  himself  forwardly  to  extricate  Menis- 
kus, received  a  wound  of  which  he  shortly  died — after  a  reign  of 
nine  months.  Meniskus,  raising  the  siege,  withdrew  the  army  to 
Gargaza;  from  whence  he  conveyed  back  the  regal  corpse  to  Panti- 
kapaeum. 

Prytanis,  the  next  brother,  rejecting  an  offer  of  partition  tendered 
by  Eumelus,  assumed  the  scepter,  and  marched  forth  to  continue  the 
struggle.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  in  favor  of  Eumelus; 
who  took  Gargaza  with  several  other  places,  worsted  his  brother  in 
battle,  and  so  blocked  him  up  in  the  isthmus  near  the  Palus  Mseotis, 
that  he  was  forced  to  capitulate  and  resign  his  pretensions.  Eumelus 
entered  Pantikapagum  as  conqueror.  Nevertheless,  the  defeated 
Prytanis,  in  spite  of  his  recent  covenant,  made  a  renewed  attempt 
upon  the  crown;  wiierein  he  was  again  baffled,  forced  to  escape  to 
Kepi,  and  there  slain.  To  assure  himself  of  the  throne,  Eumelus 
put  to  death  the  wives  and  children  of  both  his  two  brothers,  Satyrus 
and  Prytanis — together  with  all  their  principal  friends.  One  youth 
alone — Parisades,  son  of  Satyrus — escaped  and  found  protection  with 
the  Scythian  prince  Agarus. 

Eumelus  had  now  put  down  all  rivals,  yet  his  recent  cruelties  had 
occasioned  wrath  and  disgust  among  the  Bosporanic  citizens.  He 
convoked  them  in  assembly,  to  excuse  his  past  conduct,  and  prom- 
ised good  government  for  the  future ;  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing 
to  them  their  full  civic  constitution,  with  such  privileges  and  immuni 
ties  as  they  had  before  enjoyed,  and  freedom  from  direct  taxation. 
Such  assurances,  combined  probably  with  an  imposing  mercenary 
force,  appeased  or  at  least  silenced  the  prevailing  disaffection. 
Eumelus  kept  his  promises  so  far  as  to  govern  in  a  mild  and  popular 
spirit.  While  thus  rendering  himself  acceptable  at  home,  he  main- 
tained an  energetic  foreign  policy,  and  made  several  conquests  among 
the  surrounding  tribes.  He  constituted  himself  a  sort  of  protector 
of  the  Euxine,  repressing  the  piracies  of  the  Heniochi  and  Achgei 
(among  the  Caucasian  mountains  to  the  east)  as  well  as  of  the  Tauri 
in  the  Chersonesus  (Crimea) ;  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, Sinopians,  and  other  Pontic  Greeks.  He  received  a  portion  of 
the  fugitives  from  Kallatis,  when  besieged  by  Lysimachus,  and  pro- 
vided for  them  a  settlement  in  his  dominions.  Having  thus  acquired 
great  reputation,  Eumelus  was  in  the  full  career  of  conquest  and 
aggrandizement,  when  an  accident  terminated  his  life,  after  a  reign 
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of  rather  more  than  five  years.  In  returning  from  Scythia  to  Panti- 
kapaeuin,  in  a  four-wheeled  carriage  (or  wagon)  and  four  with  a  tent 
upon  it,  his  horses  took  fright  and  ran  away.  Perceiving  that  they 
were  carrying  him  toward  a  precipice,  he  tried  to  jump  out;  but  his 
sword  becoming  entangled  in  the  wheel,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Spartokus  IV.,  who  reigned  twenty 
years  (304^284  B.C.);  afterward  came  the  son  of  Spartokus,  Parisades 
II. ;  with  whose  name  our  information  breaks  off. 

This  dynasty,  the  Spartokidae,  though  they  ruled  the  Greeks  of 
Bosporus  as  despots  by  means  of  a  mercenary  force — yet  seem  to 
have  exercised  power  with  equity  and  moderation.  Had  Eumelus 
lived,  he  might  probably  have  established  an  extensive  empire  over 
the  barbaric  tribes  on  all  sides  of  him.  But  empire  over  such  sub- 
jects was  seldom  permanent";  nor  did  his  successors  long  maintain 
even  as  much  as  he  left.  We  have  no  means  of  following  their  for- 
tunes in  detail;  but  we  know  that  about  a  century  B.C.  the  then 
reigning  prince,  Parisades  III.,  found  himself  so  pressed  and 
squeezed  by  the  Scythians,  that  he  was  forced  (like  Olbia  and  tne 
Pentapolis)  to  forego  his  independence,  and  to  call  in,  as  auxiliary  or 
master,  the  formidable  Mithridates  Eupator  of  Pontus;  from  whom 
a  new  dynasty  of  Bosporanic  kings  began — subject,  however,  after 
no  long  interval,  to  the  dominion  and  interference  of  Rome. 

The  Mithridatic  princes  lie  beyond  our  period;  but  the  cities  of 
Bosporus  under  the  Spartokid  princes,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  living 
Hellenic  world.  They  were  not  indeed  purely  Hellenic,  but  pre- 
sented a  considerable  admixture  of  Scythian  or  Oriental  manners; 
analogous  to  the  mixture  of  the  Hellenic  and  Libyan  elements  at 
Kyrene  with  its  Battiad  princes.  Among  the  facts  attesting  the 
wealth  and  power  of  these  Spartokid  princes,  and  of  the  Bosporanic 
community,  we  may  number  the  imposing  groups  of  mighty  sepul- 
chral tumuli  near  Kertch  (Pantikapoeurn) ;  some  of  which  have  been 
recently  examined,  while  the  greater  part  still  remain  unopened. 
These  spacious  chambers  of  stone — enclosed  in  vast  hillocks  (Kur- 
gans),  cyclopian  works  piled  up  with  prodigious  labor  and  cost — 
have  been  found  to  contain  not  only  a  profusion  of  ornaments  of  the 
precious  metals  (gold,  silver,  and  electron,  or  a  mixture  of  four  parts 
of  gold  to  one  of  silver),  but  also  numerous  vases,  implements,  and 
works  of  art,  illustrating  the  life  and  ideas  of  the  Bosporanic  popu- 
lation. "  The  contents  of  the  tumuli  already  opened  are  so  multifa- 
rious, that  from  the  sepulchers  of  Pantikapaeum  alone,  we  might 
become  acquainted  with  everything  which  served  the  Greeks  either 
for  necessary  use,  or  for  the  decoration  of  domestic  life."  Statues, 
reliefs,  and  frescoes  on  the  walls,  have  been  found,  on  varied  sub- 
jects both  of  war  and  peace,  and  often  of  very  fine  execution;  besides 
these,  numerous  carvings  in  wood,  and  vessels  of  bronze  or  terra 
cotta;  with  necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  rings,  drinking-cups,  etc., 
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of  precious  metal — several  with  colored  beads  attached.  The  cos- 
tumes, equipment,  and  physiognomy  represented,  are  indeed  a  mix- 
ture of  Hellenic  and  barbaric ;  morever,  even  the  profusion  of  gold 
chains  and  other  precious  ornaments,  indicates  a  tone  of  sentiment 
partially  orientalized,  in  those  for  whom  they  were  destined.  But 
the  design  as  well  as  the  execution  comes  clearly  out  of  the  Hellenic 
workshop;  and  there  is  good  ground  for  believing,  that  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  Pantikapaeum  was  the  seat,  not  ouly  of  enterprising 
and  wealthy  citizens,  but  also  of  strenuous  and  well-directed  artistic 
genius.  Such  manifestations  of  the  refinements  of  Hellenism,  in  this 
remote  and  little-noticed  city,  form  an  important  addition  to  the  pic- 
ture of  Hellas  as  a  whole, — prior  to  its  days  of  subjection, — which 
it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  history  to  present. 

I  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  Greece  to  the  point  of 
time  marked  out  in  the  preface  to  my  first  volume — the  close  of  the 
generation  contemporary  with  Alexander — the  epoch  from  whence 
dates  not  only  the  extinction  of  Grecian  political  freedom  and  self- 
action,  but  also  the  decay  of  productive  genius,  and  the  debasement 
of  that  consummate  literary  and  rhetorical  excellence  which  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  had  seen  exhibited  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes. 
The  contents  of  this  last  volume  indicate  but  too  clearly  that  Greece  as 
a  separate  subject  of  history  no  longer  exists;  for  one  full  half  of  it 
is  emploj'ed  in  depicting  Alexander  and  his  conquests — aypiov 
aix/n/rr/r,  Kparspdv  f.ir/6TGopa  q)6/3oio — that  non -Hellenic  con- 
queror into  whose  vast  possessions  the  Greeks  are  absorbed,  with 
their  intellectual  brightness  bedimmed,  their  spirit  broken,  and  half 
their  virtue  taken  away  by  Zeus — the  melancholy  emasculation  in- 
flicted (according  to  Homer)  upon  victims  overtaken  by  the  day  of 
slavery. 

One  branch  of  intellectual  energy  there  was,  and  one  alone,  which 
continued  to  flourish,  comparatively  little  impaired,  under  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Macedonian  sword — the  spirit  of  speculation  and 
philosophy.  During  the  century  which  we  have  just  gone  through, 
this  spirit  was  embodied  in  several  eminent  persons,  whose  names 
have  been  scarcely  adverted  to  in  this  History.  Among  these  names, 
indeed,  there  are  two,  of  peculiar  grandeur,  whom  I  have  brought 
partially  before  the  reader,  because  both  of  them  belong  to  general 
history  as  well  as  to  philosophy;  Plato,  as  citizen  of  Athens,  compan- 
ion of  Sokrates  at  his  trial,  and  counselor  of  Dionysius  in  his  glory — 
Aristotle,  as  the  teacher  of  Alexander.  I  had  at  one  time  hoped  to 
include  in  my  present  work  a  record  of  them  as  philosophers  also, 
and  an  estimate  of  their  speculative  characteristics;  but  I  find  the 
subject  far  too  vast  to  be  compressed  into  such  a  space  as  this  volume 
would  afford.  The  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  distinguished  thinkers 
is  not  now  numbered  by  historians,  either  ancient  or  modern,  among 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  them,  nor  yet  among  the  natural  expecta- 
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tions  of  their  readers;  but  is  reserved  for  the  special  historian  of 
philosophy.  Accordingly,  I  have  brought  my  history  of  Greece  to  a 
close,  without  attempting  to  do  justice  either  to  Plato  or  to  Aristotle. 
I  hope  to  contribute  something  toward  supplying  this  defect,  the 
magnitude  of  which  I  fully  appreciate,  in  a  separate  work,  devoted 
specially  to  an  account  of  Greek  speculative  philosophy  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C. 
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ON   ISSUS   AND   ITS  NEIGHBORHOOD   AS   CONNECTED  "WITH   THE 

BATTLE. 

The  exact  battle-field  of  Issus  cannot  be  certainly  assigned  upon  the  evidence 
accessible  to  us.  But  it  may  be  determined  within  a  few  miles  north  or  south; 
and  what  is  even  more  important — the  general  features  of  the  locality,  as  well 
as  the  preliminary  movements  of  the  contending  armies,  admit  of  being  clearly 
conceived  and  represented.  The  Plan,  of  the  country  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  easily  what  is  certain,  and  to  understand  the 
debate  about  what  is  matter  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  battle  was  fought  in  some  portion  of  the  narrow  space  intervening 
between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the  western  flank  of  Mount 
Amanus — that  Alexander's  left  and  Darius's  right  rested  on  the  sea,  and  their 
right  and  left  respectively  on  the  mountain— that  Darius  came  upon  Alexander 
unexpectedly  from  the  rear,  thus  causing  him  to  return  back  a  day's  march  from 
Myriandrus,  and  to  re-occupy  a  pass  which  he  had  already  passed  through  and 
quitted — these  points  are  clearly  given,  and  appear  to  me  not  open  to  question. 
We  knowthatthe  river  Pinarus,  on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  Mas  at  a  certain 
distance  south  of  Issus.  the  last  town  of  Kilikia  before  entering  Syria  ( Arrian.  ii.  7, 

2) — es  rr)v  xxxTepaiau  Trpov\ojpeL  (Darius  from  ISSUS)  ctu  Toy  ■Korafx.bv  tov  liivapov — Ritter 

erroneously  states  that  Issus  was  upon  the  river  Pinarus,  which  he  even  calls 
the  Issus  river  (Erdkunde.  Theil  iv.  Abth.  2  pp.  1707-1806).  We  know  also  that 
this  river  was  at  some  distance  north  of  the  maritime  pass  called  the  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Assyria,  through  which  Alexander  passed  and  repassed. 

But  when  we  proceed,  beyond  these  data  (the  last  of  them  only  vague  and  rela- 
tive), to  fix  the  exact  battle-field,  we  are  reduced  to  conjecture.  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
in  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  volume  of  his  History,  has  collected  and  discussed 
very  ably  the  different  opinions  of  various  geographers. 

To  those  whom  he  has  cited,  maybe  added— Mr.  Ainsworth's  Essay  on  the 
Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates  (in  the  transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society  for 
1837) — Miitzell's  Topographical  Notes  on  the  third  book  of  Quintus  Curtius — and 
the  last  volume  of  Ritters's  Erdkunde  published  only  this  year  (1855);  ch.  xxvii. 
p.  1778  seqq. 

We  know  from  Xenophon  that  Issus  was  a  considerable  town  close  to  the  sea 
— two  days'  march  from  the  river  Pyramus.  and  one  day's  march  northward  of 
the  maritime  pass  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  That  it  was  near  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  Gulf,  may  also  be  collected  from  Strabo,  who  reckons 
the  shortest  line  across  Asia  Minor,  as  stretching  f  romSinope  or  Amisus  to  Issus 
— and  who  also  lays  down  the  Egyptian  sea  as  having  its  northern  termination  at 
Issus  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  077 ;  xvi.  p.  749).  The  probable  site  of  1  ssus  has  been  differently 
determined  by  different  authors;  Rennell  (Illustrations  of  the  Geography  of  the 
Anabasis,  pp.  43-48)  places  it  near  Oseler  or  Yusler;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  this 
seems  too  far  distant  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  toward  the  south. 

In  respect  to  the  maritime  pass,  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  there  is 
much  discrepancy  between  Xenophon  and  Arrian.    It  is  evident  that,  in  Xeno- 
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phon's  time,  this  pass  and  the  road  of  march  through  it  lay  between  the  moai' 
tains  and  the  sea— and  that  the  obstructions  (walls  blocking  up  the  passage), 
which  he  calls  insurmountable  by  force,  were  mainly  of  artificial  creation.  But 
when  Alexander  passed  no  walls  existed.  The  artificial  obstructions  had  disap- 
peared during  the  seventy  years  between  Xenophon  and  Alexander;  and  we  can 
assign  a  probable  reason  why.  In  Xenophon's  time,  Kilikia  was  occupied  by 
the  native  prince  Syennesis,  who,  though  tributary,  maintained  a  certain  degree 
of  independence  even  in  regard  to  the  Great  King,  and  therefore  kept  a  wall 
guarded  by  his  own  soldiers  on  his  boundary  toward  Syria.  But  in  Alexander's 
time,  Kilikia  was  occupied,  like  Syria,  by  a  Persian  satrap.  Artificial  boundary 
walls,between  two  conterminous  satrapies  under  the  same  master,  were  unneces- 
sary; and  must  even  have  been  found  inconvenient,  during  the  great  collective 
military  operations  of  the  Persian  satraps  against  the  revolted  Evagoras  of  Cy- 
prus (principally  carried  on  from  Kilikia  as  a  base,  about  380  B.C.,  Diodor.  xv.  2) 
— as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  operations  against  the  Phenician  towns  (Diodor. 
xvi.  42).  Hence  we  may  discern  a  reason  why  all  artificial  obstructions  may 
have  been  swept  away  before  the  time  of  Alexander;  leaving  only  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  neighboring  ground,  upon  which  Xenophon  has  not  touched. 
The  spot  still  retained  its  old  name — "The  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria" — even 
after  walls  and  gates  had  been  dispensed  with.  But  that  name,  in  Arrian's  de- 
scription, designates  a  difficult  and  narrow  point  of  the  road  over  hills  and  rocks; 
a  point  which  Major  Rennell  (Illustrations,  p.  54)  supposes  to  have  been  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  river  and  walls  described  by  Xenophon.  However  this  may 
be,  the  precise  spot  designated  by  Xenophon  seems  probably  to  be  sought  about 
seven  miles  north  of  Scanderoon,  near  the  ruins  now  known  as  Jonas's  Pillars 
(or  Sakal  Tutan),  and  the  Castle  of  Merkes,  where  a  river  called  Merkes,  Ma- 
hersy,  or  Kara-su,  flows  across  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea.  That  this  river 
is  the  same  with  the  Kersus  of  Xenophon,  is  the  opinion  of  Rennell,  Ainsworth, 
and  Mutzell;  as  well  as  of  Colonel  Callier,  who  surveyed  the  country  when  ac- 
companying the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  as  engineer  (cited  by  Bitter,  Erdk.  p. 
1792).  At  the  spot  here  mentioned,  the  gulf  indents  eastward,  while  the  western 
flank  of  Amanus  approaches  very  close  to  it,  and  drops  with  unusual  steepness 
toward  it.  Hence  the  road  now  followed  does  not  pass  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea,  but  ascends  over  a  portion  of  the  mountain,  and  descends  again 
afterward  to  the  low  ground  skirting  the  sea.  Northward  of  Merkes,  the  space 
between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  gradually  widens  toward  Bayas.  At  some 
distance  to  the  north  of  Bayas  occurs  the  river  now  called  Delle  Tschai,  which  . 
is  considered,  I  think  with  probability,  to  be  the  Pinarus,  where  the  battle  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Darius  was  fought.  This  opinion  however  is  not  unani- 
mous; Kinneir  identifies  the  Merkes  with  the  Pinarus.  Moreover,  there  are 
several  different  streams  which  cross  the  space  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
sea.  Des  Monceaux  notices  six  streams  as  having  been  crossed  between  the 
Castle  of  Merkes  and  Bayas ;  and  five  more  streams  between  Bayas  and  Ayas 
(Mutzell  ad  Curtium,  p.  105).  Which  among  these  is  the  Pinarus,  cannot  be  set- 
tled without  more  or  less  of  doubt. 

Besides  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  noted  by  Xenophon  and  Arrian  in  the 
above  passages,  there  are  also  other  Gates  called  theAmanian  Gates,  which  are 
spoken  of  in  a  perplexing  manner.  Dr.  Thirlwall  insists  with  propriety  on  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  the  maritime  passes,  between  Mount  Amanus  and 
the  sea— from  the  inland  passes,  which  crossed  over  the  ridge  of  Mount  Amanus 
itself.  But  this  distinction  seems  not  uniformly  observed  by  ancient  authors, 
when  we  compare  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Kallisthenes.  Strabo  uses  the  phrase 
Amanian  Gates,  twice  (xiv.  p.  676;  xvi.  p.  751);  in  both  cases  designating  a 
maritime  pass,  and  not  a  pass  over  the  mountain — yet  designating  one  maritime 
pass  in  the  page  first  referred  to,  and  another  in  the  second.  In  xiv.  p.  676 — he 
means  by  ai  'Ajuavi'Se?  irvkai,  the  spot  called  by  modern  travellers  Demir  Kapu, 
between  JEgse  and  Issus,  or  between  Mopsuestia  and  Issus ;  while  in  xvi.  751 — he 
means  by  the  same  words  that  which  I  have  been  explaining  as  the  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  In  fact,  Strabo  seems 
to  conceive  as  a  whole  the  strip  of  land  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  Gulf, 
beginning  at  Demir  Kapu,  and  ending  at  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria— and  to 
call  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it  by  the  same  name — the  Amanian  Gates. 
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But  he  do«s  not  use  this  last  ]jhrase  to  designate  the  passage  over  or  across 
Mount  Amanus;  neither  does  Arrian;  who  in  describing  the  march  of  Darius 

froni  Sochi  into  Kilikia,  says  (ii.  7,  1) — V7rep/3aAcbv  &'r)  to  opos  Aapeios  to  Kara  raf 
7rvAa?  TcL?   Afxai'iKas  /caAoVjueVa?,  u>s  eirt.  *\<j<jov  nporjKe,  /cat  eyeVairo  koltottiv  'AAe£aVSpov 

Aa^uiv.  Here,  let  it  be  observed,  we  do  not  read  vnepPaKiov  tcls  7ruAas — nor  can  I 
think  that  the  words  mean, as  the  translator  gives  them— "  transit  Amanum,etmdo 
per  Pylas  Amanicas.'n  The  words  rather  signify,  that  Darius  "  crossed  over  the 
mountain  where  it  adjoined  the  Amanian  Gates" — i.e.  where  it  adjoined  the  strip 
of  land  skirting  the  gulf,  and  lying  between  those  two  extreme  points  which 
Strabo  denominates  Amanian  Gates.  Arrian  employs  this  last  phrase  more 
loosely  than  Strabo,  yet  still  with  reference  to  the  maritime  strip,  and  not  to  a 
col  over  the  mountain  ridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kallisthenes  (if  he  is  rightly  represented  by  Polybius,  who 
recites  his  statement,  not  his  words,  xii.  17)  uses  the  words  Amanian  Gates  to 
signify  the  passage  by  which  Darius  entered  Kilikia— that  is,  the  passage  over 
the  mountain.  That  which  Xenophon  and  Arrian  call  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and 
Syria — and  which  Strabo  calls  Amanian  Gates — is  described  by  Polybius  as  to. 

vreva,  Kal  tcls  \eyofj.evaq  kv  rfj  KiAiKta  nv\as> 

I  have  marked  on  the  Plan  the  pass  by  which  Darius  crossed  Mount  Amanus, 
as  it  stands  on  Kiepert's  Map,  and  on  Chesney's  Map;  in  the  line  from  Aintab 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  near  the  37th  parallel.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  this 
must  have  been  Darius's  line  of  march,  because  he  came  down  immediately  upon 
Issus,  and  then  marched  forward  to  the  river  Pinarus.  Had  he  entered  Kilikia 
by  the  pass  of  Beylan,  he  must  have  passed  the  Pinarus  before  he  reached  Issus. 
The  positive  grounds  for  admitting  a  practicable  pass  near  the  37th  parallel,  are 
indeed  called  in  question  by  Miitzell  (ad  Curtium,  pp.  102,  103),  and  are  not  in 
themselves  conclusive ;  still  I  hold  them  sufficient,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  This  pass  Avas,  however,  we  may  suppose, 
less  frequented  than  the  maritime  line  of  road  through  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and 
Syria,  and  the  pass  of  Beylan ;  which,  as  the  more  usual,  was  preferred  both  by 
the  Cyreians  and  by  Alexander. 

Respecting  the  march  of  Alexander,  Dr.  Thirl  wall  here  starts  a  question,  sub- 
stantially to  this  effect:  "Since  Alexander  intended  to  march  through  the  pass 
of  Beylan  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Persian  camp  at  Sochi,  what  could 
have  caused  him  to  go  to  Myriandrus,  which  was  more  south  than  Beylan,  and 
out  of  his  road?"  Dr.  Thirlwall  feels  this  difficulty  so  forcibly,  that  in  order  to 
eliminate  it,  he  is  inclined  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Williams,  which  places 
Myriandrus  at  Beyas,  and  the  Kiliko-Syrian  Gates  at  Demir-Kapu;  an  hypothe- 
sis which  appears  to  me  inadmissible  on  various  grounds,  and  against  which 
Mr.  Ainsworth  (in  his  Essay  on  the  Cicilian  and  Syrian  Gates)  has  produced 
several  very  forcible  objections. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  feci  the  difficulty  on  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  insists.  When 
we  see  that  Cyrus  and  the  Ten  Thousand  went  to  Myriandrus,  in  their  way  to 
the  Pass  of  Beylan,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that,  whether  that  town  was  in  the 
direct  line  or  not,  it  was  at  least  in  the  usual  road  of  march — which  does  not 
always  coincide  with  the  direct  line.  But  to  waive  this  supposition,  however- 
let  us  assume  that  there  existed  another  shorter  road  leading  to  Beylan  without 
passing  by  Myriandrus— there  would  still  be  reason  enough  to  induce  Alexander 
to  go  somewhat  out  of  his  way,  in  order  to  visit  Myriandrus.  For  it  was  an  im- 
portant object  with  him  to  secure  the  sea-ports  in  his  rear,  in  case  of  a  possible 
reverse.  Suppose  him  repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat: — it  would  be  a  material 
assistance  to  his  retreat,  to  have  assured  himself  beforehand  of  Myriandrus  aa 
well  as  the  other  sea-ports. 

In  the  approaching  months,  we  shall  find  him  just  as  careful  to  make  sure  of 
the  Phenician  cities  on  the  coast,  before  he  marches  into  the  interior  to  attack 
Darius  at  Arbela. 

Further,  Alexander,  marching  to  attack  Darius,  had  nothing  to  gain  by  haste, 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  coming  up  to  Sochi  three  days  later.  He  knew  that  the 
enormous  Persian  host  would  not  try  to  escape ;  it  would  either  await  him  at 
Sochi,  or  else  advance  into  Kilikia  to  attack  him  there.  The  longer  he  tarried, 
the  more  likely  they  were  to  do  the  latter,  which  was  what  he  desired.  He  had 
nothing  to  lose  therefore  in  any  way,  and  some  chance  of  gain,  by  prolonging 
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his  march  to  Sochi  for  as  long  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  secure  Myriandrus. 
There  is  no  more  difficulty,  I  think,  in  understanding  why  he  went  to  Myrian- 
drus than  why  he  went  westward  from  Tarsus  (still  more  out  of  his  line  of  ad- 
vance) to  Soli  and  Anchialus. 

It  seems  probable  (as  Rennell,  p.  56,  and  others  think),  that  the  site  of  Myrian- 
drus is  now  some  distance  inland;  that  there  has  been  an  accretion  of  new  land 
and  morass  on  the  coast. 

The  modern  town  of  Scanderoon  occupies  the  site  of  AAefavSpeta  /car'  'Io-ow, 
founded  (probably  by  order  of  Alexander  himself)  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  of  Issus.  According  to  Ritter  (p.  1791),  "  Alexander  had  the  great  idea 
of  establishing  there  an  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  the  East  with  Europe,  as  at 
the  other  Alexandria  for  the  trade  of  the  East  with  Egypt. "  The  importance  of 
the  site  of  Scanderoon.  in  antiquity,  is  here  greatly  exaggerated.  I  know  no 
proof  that  Alexander  had  the  idea  which  Ritter  ascribes  to  him ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  successors  had  no  such  idea ;  because  they  founded  the  great  cities 
of  Antioch  and  Seleukeia  (in  Pieria),  both  of  them  carrying  the  course  of  trade 
up  the  Orontes,  and  therefore  diverting  it  away  from  Scanderoon.  This  latter 
town  is  only  of  importance  as  being  the  harbor  of  Aleppo ;  a  city  (Beroea)  of 
little  consequence  in  antiquity,  while  Antioch  became  the  first  city  in  the  East, 
and  Seleukeia  among  the  first:  see  Ritter,  p.  1153. 
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Abantes,  i.  617. 

Abdera,  the  army  of  Xerxes  at,  il.  256. 

Abrokomas,  iii.  699, 702. 

Abydos,  march  of  Xerxes  to,  ii.  253 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  iii.  240;  Athenian  victory 
at,  over  the  Peloponnesians,  iii.  251;  Athenian  victory  over  Pharnabazus  at,  iii.  260  ; 
Derkyllidas  at,  iii.  679 ;  Anaxibius  and  Iphikrates  at,  iii.  707. 

Achaean  origin  affected  by  Spartan  kings,  i.  91 ;  league,  iv.  212. 

Achaeans,  various  accounts  of,  i.  106 ;  effect  of  the  Dorian  occupation  of  Peloponne- 
sus on,  i.  292 ;  Homeric  view  of,  i.  292 ;  of  Phthiotis  and  Peloponnesus,  i.  432 ;  of 
Peloponnesus,  i.  444,  462. 

Achaemenes,  ii.  287. 

Achaeus,  i.  106. 

Achaia,  i.  442;  towns  and  territory  of,  i.  525  seq.;  Epaminondas  in,  B.C.  367,  iv.  59; 
proceedings  of  the  Thebans  in,  b.c.  365,  iv.  60 ;  alliance  of,  with  Sparta  and  Elis,  B.C. 
365,  iv.  85. 

Acharnae,  Archidamus  at,  ii.  528  seq. 

Achelous,  i.  195. 

Achilleis,  the  basis  of  the  Iliad,  i.  378. 

Achilles,  i.  199  seq.,  203  seq. 

Achradina,  capture  of,  by  Neon,  iv.  311. 

Acropolis  at  Athens,  flight  to,  on  Xerxes's  approach,  ii.  294 ;  capture  of,  by  Xerxes, 
ii.  297  seq.;  visit  of  the  Peisistratids  to,  after  its  capture  by  Xerxes,  ii.  299 ,  inviola- 
ble reserve  fund  in,  ii.  532  seq. 

Ada,  queen  of  Karia,  iv.  575,  577. 

Adeimantus,  of  Corinth,  and  Themistokles,  at  Salamis,  ii.  302. 

Admetus  and  Alkestis,  i.  112  seq. 

Ad  ii  ictus  and  Themistokles,  ii.  391. 

Adranum,  Timoleon  at,  iv.  307,  311. 

Adrastus,  i.  190,  191,  193  seq. 

Adrastus,  the  Phrygian  exile,  i.  549. 

Adrumetum,  captured  by  Agathokles,  iv.  763. 

Ma,  i.  179  seq. 

Makid  genealogy,  i.  146, 150  seq. 

^Eakus,  i.  147  seq. 

Metes,  i.  115;  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  173  seq.;  and  Circe,  i.  185. 

^Egae,  i.  831. 

JSgea,  islands  in,  i.  405;  the  Macedonian  fleet  master  of,  iv.  604. 

Mge&n  islands,  effect  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  on,  iv.  510. 

iEgids  at  Sparta,  i.  475. 

>Egous,  i.  161;  death  of,  i.  166. 

JSgialeus,  i.  94. 

Algma,  i.  147;  war  of,  against  Athens,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Thebans,  IS.  36, 97, 180;  sub- 
mission of,  to  Darius,  ii.  181;  appeal  of  Athenians  to  Sparta  against  th«<  Medism  of,  ii. 
182;  attempted  revolution  at,  by  Nikodromus,  ii.  260;  from  B.C.  488  to  481,  ii.  260,  262 
seq.;  and  Athens,  settlement  or  the  feud  between,  ii.  265;  removal  of  Athenians  to, 
on  Xerxes's  approach,  ii.  294;  Greek  fleet  at,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  479,  ii.  314;  war  of 
Athens  against,  b.c.  459,  ii.  413;  subdued  by  Athens,  ii.  41ft;  expulsion  of  the  Mgine 
tans  from,  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  672;  and  Athens,  b.c.  389,  iii.  708;  Gorgopas  in,  iii. 
709;  Teleutias  In,  iii.  708,  710. 

yEKmaean  scale,  i.  452,  455,  (526  seq. 

,/Egiiietaus,  and  Thebans,  i.  147;  and  the  hostages  taken  from  them  by  Kleomenes 
and  Leotychides,  ii.  260;  pre-eminence  of,  at  Salamis,  ii.  313;  at  Thyrea,  capture 
and  death  of,  B.C.  424,  ii.  671. 

£3gistheus,  i.  135. 

/Egospotami,  battle  of,  iii.  313  seq.;  condition  of  Athens  and  her  der  Aidenciew  after 
the  battle  of,  iii.  316. 

iEgyptos,  i.  96. 
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jEimnestus  and  Dionysius,  iv.  182. 

JEneapae  at  Skepsis,  i.  210. 

jEneas,  i.  205,  209  seq. 

iEnianes,  i.  433. 

yEolic  Greeks  in  the  Troad,  i.  218;  emigration  under  the  Pelopids,  i.  296;  and  Doric 
dialects,  i.  462;  cities  in  Asia,  i.  631  seq.;  emigration,  i.  632,  634;  establishments  near 
Mount  Ida,  i.  6:34. 

^olid  line,  the  first,  i.  108  seq.;  the  second,  i.  Ill  seq.;  the  third,  i.  114  seq.;  the  fourth, 
i.  115  seq. 

iEolis,  i.  634;  the  subsatrapy  of,  and  Pharnabazus,  iii.  613. 

^Eolus,  i.  103,  108  seq. 

iEpytus,  i.  144. 

uEschines,  at  the  battle  of  Tamynee,  iv.  420;  pr6ceedings  of,  against  Philip,  after  his 
capture  of  Olynthus,  iv.  434;  early  history  of,  iv.  434;  as  envoy  of  Athens  in  Arcadia, 
iv.  434;  desire  of,  for  peace,  B.C.  347,  iv.  435;  and  the  embassies  from  Athens  to  Philip, 
iv.  442,456,  458,  460,  464  seq.;  and  the  motion  of  Philokrates  for  peace  and  alliance 
with  Philip,  iv.  448;  fabrications  of,  about  Philip,  iv.  451,  457,  458;  visit  of,  to  Philip 
in  Phokis,  iv.  465;  justifies  Philip  after  his  conquest  of  Thermopylae,  iv.  466;  corrup- 
tion of,  iv.  408;  at  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  at  Delphi,  B.C.  339,  iv.  492;  on  the 
special  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Thermopylae,  iv.  497;  conduct  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Chasroneia,  iv.  511;  accusation  against  Ktesiphon  by,  iv.  682;  exile  of,  iv.  686  seq. 

iEschylus,  Prometheus  of,  i.  91,  238;  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  238  seq.;  Sophokles 
and  Euripides,  iii.  387. 

iEsculapius,  i.  145  seq. 

iEson,  death  of,  i.  112. 

iEsymnete,  i.  541. 

JEthiopis  of  Arktinus,  i.  366. 

Aethlius,  i.  104. 

iEtna,  foundation  of  the  city  of,  ii.  358;  second  city  of,  ii.  363;  reconquered  by  Duke- 
tius,  ii.  821;  conquest  of,  by  Dionysius,  iv.  182;  Campanians  of,  iv.  202. 

iEtolia,  legendary  settlement  of,  i.  123;  expedition  of  Demosthenes  against,  ii.  629. 

^Etolian  genealogy,  i.  124. 

jEtolians,  i.  435;  rude  condition  of,  i.  436;  immigration  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  i.  457  seq.; 
and  Arkananians,  i.  744;  and  Peloponnesians  under  Eurylochus  attack  Naupaktus, 
ii.  631;  contest  and  pacification  of,  with  Antipater,  iv.  709;  Kassander's  attempts  to 
check,  iv.  732. 

iEtolo-Eleians,  and  the  Olympic  games,  i.  451. 

iEtolus,  i.  105;  and  Oxylus,  i.  130. 

Africa,  circumnavigation  of,  by  the  Phenicians,  i.  678;  expedition  of  Agathokles  to, 
against  Carthage,  iv.  738,  777. 

Agamedes,  and  Trophonius,  i.  119. 

Agamemnon,  pre-eminence  of,  i.  130,  seq.,H35, 136;  and  Orestes  transferred  to  Sparta,  i. 
164;  and  the  Trojan  expedition,  i.  198,  200. 

Agariste  and  Megakles,  i.  551. 

Agasias,  iii.  574. 

Agathokles,  first  rise  of,  iv.  748;  distinction  of,  in  the  Syracusan  expedition  to  Kroton, 
iv.  749;  retires  from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  iv.  749;  exploits  of,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  about 
B.C.  320,  iv.  749;  first  ascendency  of,  at  Syracuse,  iv.  750;  his  readmission  to  Syra- 
cuse, iv.  750;  massacres  the  Syracusans,  iv.  750;  constituted  despot  of  Syracuse,  iv. 
752;  his  popular  manners  and  military  success,  iv.  752  seq.;  and  the  Aecrigen tines, 
iv.  753,  754;  and  Deinokrates,  iv.  755,  775,  779;  massacre  at  Gcla  by,  iv.  755;  defeat  of, 
at  the  Himera,  iv.  756;  expedition  of,  to  Africa,  iv.  757,  777;  capture  of  Megalepolis 
and  Tunes  by,  iv.  760;  victory  of,  over  Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  iv.  761;  operations  of, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Carthage,  iv.  762  seq.;  mutiny  in  the  army  of,  at  Tunes,  iv. 
766;  in  Numidia,  iv.  767;  and  Ophelias,  iv.  767,  769  seq.;  capture  of  Utica  by,  iv.  772; 

foes  from  Africa  to  Sicily,  B.C.  306-305,  iv.  773;  in  Sicily,  B.C.  306-305,  iv.  773;  returns 
rom  Sicily  to  Africa,  where  he  is  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  iv.  776;  deserts  his 
army  at  Tunes,  and  they  capitulate,  iv.  777;  barbarities  of,  at  Egesta  and  Syracuse, 
after  his  African  expedition,  iv.  778;  operations  of,  in  Liparae,  Italy,  and  Korkyra, 
iv.  779;  last  projects  and  death  of,  iv.  781;  genius  and  character  of,  iv.  781. 

dgave  and  Pentheus,  i.  184. 

/Lgema,  Macedonian,  iv.  556. 

A.geu,  the  satyric  drama,  iv.  688. 

kgenor,  and  his  offspring,  i.  183. 

Agesandridas,  iii.  226,  228. 

Agesilaus,  character  of,  iii.  632,  634,  655;  nomination  of,  as  king,  iii.  633;  popular 
conduct  and  partisanship  of,  iii.  634;  expedition  of,  to  Asia,  B.C.  397,  iii.  640;  hu- 
miliation of  Lysander  by,  iii.  642  seq.;  Tissaphernes  breaks  the  truce  with,  iii.  643; 
attacks  of,  on  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  iii.  643,  651  seq.;  his  enrichment  of  his 
friends,  iii.  644;  humanity  of,  iii.  645;  naked  exposure  of  Asiatic  prisoners  by,  iii. 
845  seq.;  at  Ephesus,  iii.  646-  victory  of,  near  Sardis,  iii.  647;  negotiations  of,  with 
fithraustes,  iii.  648;  appointed  to  command  at  sea  and  on  land,  iii.  648;  efforts  of,  to 
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augment  his  fleet,  iii.  651;  and  Spithrldates,  iii.  (551;  and  Pharnabazus,  conference 
between,  iii.  653;  large  preparations  and  recall  of,  from  Asia,  iii.  656, 670,  673;  relations 
of  Sparta  with  her  neighbors  and  allies  after  the  accession  of,  iii.  658;  on  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  Boeotia,  iii.  674;  victory  of,  at  Koroneia,  iii.  676  seq.;  and  Teleutias, 
capture  of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth,  and  of  Lechaeum  by,  iii.  690;  capture  of 
Peira?nm  and  CEnoe  by,  iii.  691;  and  the  Isthmian  festival,  iii.  692;  and  the  envoys 
from  Thebes,  iii.  693,  697;  and  the  destruction  of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  by  Iphik- 
rates,  iii.  694.  697;  expedition  of,  against  Akarnania.  iii.  697;  and  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas.  iii.  716;  miso-Theban  sentiment  of,  iii.  731,  734;  his  defense  of  Phoebidas,  iii. 
751;  subjugation  of  Phlius  by,  iii.  756;  and  the  trial  of  Sphodrias,  iii,  771;  expeditions 
of,  against  Thebes,  iii.  7S3;  and  Epaminondas,  at  the  congress  of  Sparta,  b.c.  371,  iii. 
806;  and  the  re-establishment  of  Man tineia,  iii.  828;  feeling  against,  at  Sparta,  b.c. 
371,  iii.  829;  march  of,  against  Man  tineia,  iii.  831  seq.;  vigilant  defense  of  Sparta  by, 
against  Epaminondas,  iii.  837,  iv.  96;  in  Asia,  B.C.  366;  iv.  75,  76;  in  Egypt,  iv.  115;  and 
the  independence  of  Messene,  iv.  114;  death  and  character  of,  iv.  116. 

Agesipolis,  iii.  699,  735,  753,  756. 

Agetus  and  Aristo,  ii.  186. 

Agis  II.,  invasion  of  Attica  by,  B.C.  425,  ii.  639;  advance  of,  to  Leuktra,  B.C.  419,  ii.  786; 
invasion  of  Argos  by,  ii.  788;  retirement  of,  from  Argos,  ii.  791  seq.;  at  the  battle  of 
Mautineia,  b.c  418,  ii.  793;  invasion  of  Attica  by,  iii.  118,  158;  movements  of,  after  the 
Athenian  disaster  in  Sicily,  iii.  164;  applications  from  Eubcea  and  Lesbos  to,  B.C. 
413,  iii.  164;  overtures  of  peace  from  the  four  hundred  to,  iii.  213;  repulse  of,  by 
Tlirasyllns,  iii.  259;  fruitless  attempt  of,  to  surprise  Athens,  iii.  273;  invasions  of  Elis 
by,  iii.  622;  death  of,  iii.  6:32. 

Agis  III.  i.  496  seq.,  iv.  595,  679. 

Agnonides,  iv.  720. 

Agones  and  festivals  in  honor  of  gods,  i.  75. 

Agora,  Homeric,  i.  325  seq.;  and  Boule,  i.  331. 

Agoratus,  iii.  323,  326. 

Agrigentine  generals;  accusation  and  death  of,  iv.  107. 

Agrigentines,  and  Agathokles,  iv.  752,  753,  766;  defeat  of,  by  Leptines  and  Demophilus, 
iv.  774;  defeat  of,  by  Leptines,  iv.  775. 

Agrigentum,  i.  718;  Phalaris  of,  ii.  216,  345;  and  Syracuse,  before,  B.C.  500,  ii.  345; 
prisoners  sent  to,  after  the  battle  of  Himera,  ii.  356;  and  Syracuse,  B.C.  446,  ii.  822; 
after  the  Theronian  dynasty,  ii.  822;  and  Hannibal's  capture  of  Selinus,  iv.  142; 
defensive  preparations  at,  against  Hannibal  and  Imilkon,  iv.  153;  strength,  wealth, 
and  population  of,  b.c.  40(5,  iv.  153;  blockade  and  capture  of,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
iv.  155;  complaints  against  the  Syracusan  generals  at,  iv.  157,  159,  161;  declaration  of, 
against  Dionysius,  iv.,  217;  Timoleon  and  the  fresh  colonization  of,  iv.  331;  siege  of, 
by  Agathokles,  iv.,  754. 

Agylla,  plunder  of  the  temple  at,  iv.  229. 

Agyrium,  Dionysius  and  Magon  at,  iv.  218. 

Agyrrhius,  iii.  706. 

Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  i.  150,  203. 

Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  i.  150,  205, 208. 

Akanthus,  i.  761;  inarch  of  Xerxes  to,  ii.  256;  induced  by  Brasidas  to  revolt  from 
Athens,  ii.  695;  speech  of  Brasidas  at,  iii.  602  seq.;  opposition  of,  to  the  Olynthiau 
confederacy,  iii.  744,  748. 

Akarnan  and  Amphoterics,  i.  194. 

Alkarnania,  Demosthenes  in,  B.C.  426,  ii.  628;  expedition  of  Agesianus  against,  iii.  697. 

Akarnanians,  i.  436  seq.,  744  seq.;  and  Athens,  alliance  between,  ii.  521;  under  Demos- 
thenes, save  Naupaktus,  ii.  631;  and  Amphilochians,  pacific  treat/  of,  with  the 
Ambrakiots,  ii.  638. 

Akastus,  wife  of,  and  Peleus,  i.  112. 

Akcsiues,  crossed  by  Alexander,  iv.  651. 

Akrae  in  Sicily,  i.  718. 

Akragas,  i.  718. 

Akrisius,  Danae  and  Perseus,  i.  98  seq. 

Akrotatus,  iv.  753. 
.  Aktaeon,  i.  184. 

Akte,  Brasidas  in,  ii.  706. 

Akusilaus,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  241. 

Ala?sa,  foundation  of,  iv   183. 

Alalia,  Phokaean  colony  at,  ii.  116. 

Alazones,  i.  657. 

Alcyone  and  Keyx,  i.  122. 

Aletes,  i.  290. 

Aleus,  i.  144. 

Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  Greeks  at  Tempe,  on  Xerxes's  Invasion,  ii.  271;  embassy 
of,  to  Athens,  ii.  316  seq.;  and  the  Athenians  before  the  battle  of  Plateea,  ii.  327. 

.Alexander  the  Great,  Ids  visit  to  Ilium,  i.  215,  iv.  559;  successors  of,  and  Ilium,  i.  215; 
vomparison  between  the  invasion  of,  and  that  of  Xerxes,  ii.  366;  birth  of,  iv,  362;  at 
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the  battle  ^>f  Chaeroneia,  iv.  507;  quarrels  of,  with  his  father,  iv.  516, 523;  accession  of, 
iv.  518,  521.5*5:  character,  education,  and  early  political  action  of,  iv.  522;  uncertain 
position  of,  during  the  last  year  of  Philip,  iv.  524;  Amyntas  put  to  death  by,  iv.  525; 
march  of,  into  Greece,  B.C.  336,  iv.  528;  chosen  Imperator  of  the  Greeks,  iv.  528;  con- 
vention at  Corinth  under,  B.C.  336,  iv.  529;  authority  claimed  by,  under  the  conven- 
tion at  Corinth,  iv.  530;  violations  of  the  convention  at  Corinth  by,  iv.  531  seq.:  expe- 
dition of,  into  Thrace,  iv.  533  seq.;  embassy  of  Gauls  to,  iv.  535;  victories  of,  over 
Kleitus  and  the  Illyrians,  iv.  535;  revolt  of  Thebes  against,  iv.  537;  march  of,  from 
Thrace  to  Thebes,  iv.  540;  capture  and  destruction  of  Thebes  by,  iv.  542;  demands 
the  surrender  of  anti  Macedonian  leaders  at  Athens,  iv.  545;  at  Corinth,  B.C.  335,  iv. 
547;  and  Diogenes,  iv.  547;  reconstitution  of  Bceotia  by,  iv.  547;  Grecian  history  a 
blank  in  the  reign  of,  iv.  548;  connection  of  his  Asiatic  conquests  with  Grecian  his- 
tory, iv.  548,  625;  Pan-Hellenic  pretenses  of,  iv.  549;  military  endowments  of,  iv. 
550;  military  changes  in  Greece  curing  the  sixty  years  before  the  accession  of,  iv. 
551;  measures  of,  before  going  to  Asia,  iv.  558;  his  march  to  Hellespont  and  passage 
to  Asia,  iv.  559,  564;  analogy  of.  to  the  Greek  heroes,  iv.  560;  review  of  his  army  in 
Asia,  iv.  560;  Macedonian  officers  of  his  army  in  Asia,  iv.  561;  Greeks  in  his  service 
in  Asia,  iv.  561;  defensive  preparations  of  Darius  against,  iv.  563;  victory  of,  at  the 
Granikus,  iv.  566;  submission  of  the  Asiatics  to,  after  the  battle  of  the  Granikus, 
iv.  570;  and  Mithrines,  iv.  571,  640;  capture  of  Ephesus  by,  iv.  571;  capture  qf  Miletus 
by,  iv."  573;  debate  of,  with  Parmenio  at  Miletus,  iv.  573;  disbands  his  fleet,  iv.  573; 
capture  of  Halikarnassus  by,  iv.  577  seq.;  conquest  of  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisi- 
dia  by,  iv.  577;  at  Kelamae,  iv.  578;  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  iv.  581;  refuses  to  liberate 
the  Athenians  captured  at  the  Granikus,  iv.  582;  subjugation  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Kappadokia  by.  iv.  585;  passes  Mount  Taurus  and  enters  Tarsus,  iv.  586  seq.;  opera- 
tions of,  in  Kilikia,  iv.  587;  march  of,  from  Kilikia  to  Myriandrus,  iv.  587;  return  of, 
from  Mjrriandrus,  iv.  589;  victory  of,  at  Issus,  iv.  591;  his  courteous  treatment  of 
Darius's  mother,  wife,  and  family,  iv.  592,  611;  his  treatment  of  Greeks  taken  at 
Damascus,  iv.  596;  in  Phenicia,  iv.  596,  609;  his  correspondence  with  Darius,  iv.  597, 
603;  siege  and  capture  of  Tyre  by,  iv.  598;  surrender  of  the  princes  of  Cyprus  to,  iv. 
601;  his  march  toward  Egypt,  iv.  604,  607;  siege  and  capture  of  Gaza  by,  iv.  605;  his 
cruelty  to  Batis,  iv.  606;  in  Egypt,  iv.  607;  crosses  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsakus,  iv.  609; 
fords  the  Tigris,  iv.  610;  victory  of,  at  Arbela.  iv.  615;  surrender  of  Susa  and  Babylon 
to,  iv.  620;  his  march  from  Susa  toPersepolis,  iv.  620;  at  Persepolis,  iv.  622;  subjuga- 
tion of  Persis  by,  iv.  624;  atEkbatana,  iv.  626, 660;  sends  home  the  Thessalian  cavalry, 
iv.  626;  pursues  Dai-ius  into  Parthia,  iv  627;  disappointment  of,  in  not  taking  Darius 
alive,  iv.  628;  Asiatizing  tendencies  of,  iv,  630,  644,  671;  at  Hekatompylus,  iv.  630;  in 
Hyrkania,iv.  631;  his  treatment  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  and  envoys  with  Darius, 
iv.  631;  in  Aria  and  Drangiana,  iv.  631,  636;  Parmenio  and  Philotas  put  to  death  by, 
iv.  634;  in  Gedrosia,  iv.  636,  655:  foundation  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  by,  iv.  637; 
in  Baktria  and  Sogdiana,  iv.  637;  and  Bessus,  iv.  638.640;  massacre  of  the  Branchidae 
by,  iv.  638;  at  Marakanda,  iv.  638,  640;  and  the  Scythians,  iv.  639,  643;  Kleitus  killed 
by,  iv.  640,  642,  644;  capture  of  the  Sogdian  rock'and  the  rock  of  Chorienes  by,  iv.  643; 
and  Roxana,  iv.  644;  and  Kallisthenes,  conspiracy  of  royal  pages  against,  iv.  648; 
reduces  the  country  between  Hindoo-Koosh  and  the  Indus,  iv.  649;  crosses  the  Indus 
and  the  Hydaspes,  and  defeats  Porus,  iy.  650;  conquests  of,  in  the  Punjab,  iv.  651; 
refusal  of  his  army  to  march  farther,  iv.  652;  voyage  of,  down  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Indus,  iv.  652;  wounded  in  attacking  the  Malli,  iv.  653;  posts  on  the  Indus  established 
by,  iv.  654;  his  bacchanalian  procession  through  Karmania,  iv.  655;  and  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  iv.  655;  satraps  of,  iv.  656;  discontents  and  mutiny  of  his  Macedon- 
ian soldiers,  iv.  657;  Asiatic  levies  of,  iv.  657;  sails  down  the  Pasitigris  and  up  the 
Tigris  to  Opis,  iv.  658;  partial  disbanding  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers  by,  iv.  658; 
preparations  of,  for  the  conquest  and  'circumnavigation  of  Asia.  iv.  659,  661:  his 
grief  for  the  death  of  Hephaestion,  iv.  660,  664;  extermination  of  the  Kossaei  by,  iv. 
661;  his  last  visit  to  Babylon,  iv.  661;  numerous  embassies  to,  b.c.  323,  iv.  661;  his  sail 
on  the  Euphrates,  iv.  662;  his  incorporation  of  Persians  in  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
iv.  663;  his  dispatch  to  Kleomenes,  iv.  664;  illness  and  death  of,  iv.  664;  sentiments 
excited  by  the  career  and  death  of,  iv.  666;  probable  achievements  of,  if  he  had 
lived  longer,  iv.  667;  character  of,  as  ruler,  iv.  668;  absence  of  nationality  in,  iv.  670; 
Livy's  opinion  as  to  his  chances  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  iv.  667;  unrivaled 
excellence  of,  as  a  military  man,  iv.  668;  not  the  intentional  diffuser  of  Hellenic 
culture,  iv.  670;  cities  founded  in  Asia  by,  iv.  671;  Asia  not  Hellenized  by,  iv.  672; 
increased  intercommunication  produced  by  the  conquests  of,  iv.  674;  his  interest  in 
science  and  literature,  iv.  674;  state  of  the  Grecian  world  when  he  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont, iv.  6-75;  possibility  of  emancipating  Greece  during  his  earlier  Asiatic  cam- 
paigns, iv.  675;  his  rescript  directing  the  recall  of  Grecian  exiles,  iv.  694  seq.;  his 
family  and  generals,  after  his  death,  iv.  700;  partition  of  the  empire  of,  iv.  701,  711; 
list  of  projects  entertained  bv,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  iv.  702. 
Alexander,  'son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  710,  714,  729,  731,  733. 
Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  iv.  719,  729,  731, 
Alexander,  son  of  Knssander,  iv.  743. 
Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossians,  iv.  747. 
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Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  1 .\  43. 

Alexander  of  Epirus,  marriage  of,  iv.  51V. 

Alexander,  the  Lynkestian,  iv.  518. 

Alexander  of  Pherse,  iv.  48;  expeditions  of  Pelopidas  against,  iv.  57,  79,  82;  seizure 
of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  by,  iv.  69.;  release  of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  by, 
iv.  70;  subdued  by  the  Thebans,  iv.  83;  naval  hostilities  of,  against  Athens,  iv.  120; 
cruelties  and  assassination  of,  iv.  342. 

Alexandreia  Troas,  i.  215. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  iv.  608;  ad  Caucasum,  iv.  637;  ad  Jaxartem,  iv.  639. 

Alexandrine  chronology  from  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first  Olympiad,  i. 
445. 

Alexikles,  iii.  224,  226,  227. 

Alkaeus,  his  flight  from  battle,  i.  636;  opposition  of,  to  Pittakus,  i.  636,  ii.  51;  subjec- 
tive character  of  his  poetry,  i.  229. 

Alkamenes,  son  of  Teleklus,  i.  506. 

Alkamenes,  appointment  of,  to  go  to  Lesbos,  iii.  164;  defeat  and  death  of,  iii.  167. 

Alkestis  and  Admetus,  i.  112. 

Alketas.  iii.  seq.,  790,  798,  iv.  228. 

Alkibiades,  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  ii.  691;  education  and  character  of,  ii.  768;  and; 
Sokrates,  ii.  770;  conflicting  sentiments  entertained  towards,  ii.  772;  attempts  of,  to 
revive  his  family  tie  with  Sparta,  ii.  773;  early  politics  of,  ii.  773;  adoption  of  anti-La- 
conian  politics  by,  ii.  773;  attempt  of,  to  ally  Argos  with  Athens,  B.C.  420,  ii.  774;  trick 
of,  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys,  ii.  775;  display  of,  at  the  Olympic  festival,  ii. 
780;  intra-Peloponnesian  policy  of,  B.C.  419.  ii.  784;  expedition  of,  into  the  interior  of 
Peloponnesus,  B.C.  419,  ii.  786;  at  Argos,  b.c.  418,  ii.  791;  and  b.c.  416,  ii.  807;  and  Nikias, 
projected  contention  of  ostracism  between,  ii.  810;  his  support  of  the  Egestaean 
envoys  at  Athens,  B.C.  416,  ii.  832;  and  the  Sicilian  expedition,  ii.  834,  837,  843;  attack 
upon,  in  connection  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hennas,  iii.  45,  49,  68  seq.;  the  Eleu- 
siniau  mysteries  and,  iii.  49,  68,  273;  plan  of  action  in  Sicily  proposed  by,  iii.  58;  at 
Messene  in  Sicily,  iii.  60;  at  Kacana,  iii.  60;  recall  of,  to  take  his  trial,  iii.  61,  70; 
escape  and  condemnation  of,  iii.  70  seq.;  at  Sparta,  iii.  83  seq.;  Lacedaemonians  per- 
suaded by,  to  send  aid  to  Chios,  iii.  168;  expedition  of,  to  Chios,  iii.  168;  revolt  of 
Miletus  from  Athens,  caused  by,  iii.  172;  order  from  Sparta  to  kill,  iii.  188;  escape  of, 
to  Tissaphernes,  iii.  188;  advice  of,  to  Tissaphernes,  iii.  188;  acts  as  interpreter 
between  Tissaphernes  and  the  Greeks,  iii.  189;  oligarchical  conspiracy  of, 
with  the  Athenian  officers  at  Samos,  iii.  191;  counter-maneuvers  of,  against  Phry- 
nichus,  iii.  194;  proposed  restoration  of,  to  Athens,  iii.  194,  195;  negotiations  of,  with 
Peisander,  iii.  196, 199;  and  the  Athenian  democracy  at  Samos,  iii.  216,  219;  at  Aspen- 
dus,  iii.  244;  return  of,  from  Aspendus  to  Samos,  iii.  251;  arrival  of,  at  the  Hellespont, 
from  Samos,  iii.  251;  arrest  of  Tissaphernes  by,  iii.  253;  escape  of,  from  Sardis,  iii.  253; 
and  the  Athenian  fleet,  at  the  Bosphorus,  iii.  258;  attack  upon  Chalkedon  by,  iii. 
258:  occupation  of  Chysopolis  by,  iii.  258;  and  Thrasyllus,  at  the  Hellespont,  iii.  260; 
capture  of  Chalkedon  by,  iii.  261;  and  Pharnabazus,  iii.  263;  proceedings  of,  in 
Thrace  and  Asia,  b.c.  407,  iii.  269;  return  of,  to  Athens,  b.c  407,  iii.  269;  expedition  of 
to  Asia,  B.C.  407,  iii.  274;  dissatisfaction  of  the  armament  at  Samos  with,  iii.  276; 
accusations  against,  at  Athens,  B.C.  407,  iii.  277;  alteration  of  sentiment  toward,  at 
Athens,  B.C.  407,  iii.  277;  and  Nikias,  different  behavior  of  the  Athenians  toward, 
!ii.  278;  dismissal  of,  from  his  command,  B.C.  407,  iii.  279;  at  iEgospotami,  iii.  312;  posi- 
tion and  views  of,  in  Asia,  after  the  battle  of  JEgospotami,  iii.  380;  assassination  of, 
iii.  382;  character  of,  iii.  382. 

Alkidas,  ii.  592,  593,  613. 

Alkmaeon,  i.  144,  seq. 

Alkmaeonids,  curse,  trial,  and  condemnation  of,  i.  573;  proceedings  of,  against  Hip- 
pias,  ii.  67;  rebuilding  of  Delphian  temple  by,  ii.  68;  false  imputation  of  treachery 
on,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  145;  demand  of  Sparta  for  the  expulsion  of,  ii.  508. 

Alkman,  ii.  45,  47,  49. 

Alkmene,  i.  99. 

Allegorical  interpretations  of  mythes,  1.  254,  256,  258. 

Allegory  rarely  admissible  in  the  interpretation  of  mythes,  i.  48. 

Aloids,  the,  i.  123. 

Alos,  sanguinary  rites  at,  i.  117. 

Althaea,  and  the  burning  brand,  i.  226. 

Althaemenes,  founder  ofRhodes,  i.  303. 

Althaemenes  and  Katreus,  i.  169. 

Alyattes  and  Kyaxares,  i.  653;  war  of,  with  Miletus,  i.  664  seq.;  sacrilege  committee 
by,  i.  664;  long  reign,  death,  and  sepulchre  of,  i.  664. 

Amaltheia,  the  horn  of,  i.  129. 

Amanus,  Mount,  march  of  Darius  to,  iv.  588. 

Amasis,  ii.  136;  death  of,  ii.  125. 

Amasis  and  Polykrates,  ii.  136. 

Amastris,  iv.  791. 

Amazons,  legend  of,  i.  159  seq. 
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Ambrakia,  i.  741. 

Ambrakiots,  attack  of,  upon  Amphilochian  Argos,  ii  557;  attack  of,  upon  Akarnania, 
ii.  565;  projected  attack  of,  on  Amphilochian  Argos,  ii.  632;  defeat  of,  at  Olpae,  ii.  632; 
Menedeeus's  desertion  of,  ii.  635;  Demosthenes's  victory  over,  ii.  635;  pacific  conven 
tion  of,  with  the  Akarnanians  and  Amphilochians,  ii.  638. 

Ambrysus,  refortification  of,  iv.  504. 

Amnion,  Alexander's  visit  to  the  oracle  of,  iv.  608. 

Amnesty  decreed  by  Solon,  i.  583;  proposed  by  Patrokleides,  iii.  317;  at  Athens,  B.C. 
408,  iii.  370,  373. 

Amompharetus,  ii.  330. 

Amorges,  iii.  106;  capture  of,  iii.  178. 

Amphiaraus,  i.  190,  191.  t 

Amphiktyon,  i.  104,  105. 

Amphiktyonic  assembly,  i.  104,  410,  seq.,  iv.  363;  condemnation  of  Sparta  by,  iii.  825; 
accusation  of  Thebes  against  Sparta  before,  iv.  364;  accusation  of  Thebes  against 
Phokis  before,  iv.  364;  resistance  of  Phokis  to,  iv.  365  seq.;  sentence  of,  against  the 
Phokians,  and  honors  conferred  upon  Philip  by,  iv.  466,  467;  at  Delphi,  B.C.  339,  iv. 
492. 

Amphiktyonies,  or  exclusive  religious  partnerships,  i.  409  seq. 

Amphiktyons,  punishment  of  the  Kirrhaeans  by,  i.  783;  establishment  of  the  Pythian 
games  by,  i.  784;  violent  measures  of,  against  the  Amphissians,  iv.  493  seq. 

Amphiktyony  at  Kalauria,  i.  122. 

Amphilochian  Argos,  Eurylochus's  projected  attack  upon,  ii.  632. 

Amphilochians  and  Akarnanians,  pacific  treaty  of,  with  the  Ambrakiots,  ii.  638. 

Amphilochus,  i.  195;  wanderings  of,  i.  208. 

Amphion  and  Zethus,  i.  187  seq.;  Homeric  legend  of,  i.  182. 

Amphipolis,  foundation  of,  ii.  458;  acquisition  of,  by  Brasidas,  ii.  699;  proceedings  of 
Biasidas  in,  ii.  706;  policy  of  Kleon  and  Nikias  for  the  recovery  of,  ii.  728;  Kleon's 
expedition  against,  ii.  731;  topography  of,  ii.  733;  battle  of,  ii.  734;  negotiations  for 
peace  after  the  battle  of.  ii  746;  not  restored  to  Athens,  on  the  peace  of  Nikias,  ii. 
751;  neglect  of,  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  808,  iv.  360;  claim  of  Athens  to,  iv.  47,  74;  Iphi- 
krates  at,  iv.  77;  failure  of  Timotheus  at,  iv.  79;  nine  defeats  of  the  Athenians  at,  iv. 
79;  Kallisthenes  at,  iv.  121;  Philip  renounces  his  claim  to,  iv.  348;  siege  and  capture 
of,  by  Philip,  iv.  358  seq.;  Philip's  dealings  with  the  Athenians  respecting,  iv.  360. 

Amphissa,  capture  of,  by  Philip,  iv.  506. 

Amphissians,  accusation  of,  against  Athens,  iv.  492;  violent  proceedings  of  the  Am- 
phiktyons against,  iv.  493. 

Amphitryon,  i.  99. 

Amphoterus  and  Akarnan,  i.  195. 

Amyklac,  i.  457;  conquest  of,  i.  505. 

Amyklas,  i.  139. 

Amyntas,  and  the  Peisistratids,  i.  738, 

Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,  iii.  742  seq.,  iv.  46;  and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  iii.  743, 
747,  748,  752;  and  Iphikrates,  iii.  774;  and  Athens,  iii.  46,  47;  death  of,  iv.  48;  assistance 
of  Iphikrates  to  the  family  of,  iv.  48. 

Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus,  iv.  525,  589,  593. 

Amyntas,  son  of  Perdikkas,  iv.  525. 

Anaktorium,  i.  741,  ii.  668. 

Anaphe,  i.  175. 

Anapus,  crossing  of,  by  Dion,  iv.  268. 

Anaxagoras,  ii.  511. 

Anaxandrides,  bigamy  of,  i.  489. 

Anaxarchus  of  Abdera,  iv.  643. 

Anaxibius,  iii.  577,  584;  in  the  Hellespont,  iii.  706;  death  of,  iii.  707. 

Anaxikrates,  ii.  421. 

Anaxilaus,  ii.  349,  359. 

Anaximander,  ii.  220. 

Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  i.  250. 

Andokidos,  and  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  iii.  63,  65. 

Androgeos,  death  of,  i.  165. 

Androklus,  i.  626. 

Andromache  and  Helenus,  i.  205. 

Andromachus,  iv.  305. 

Andron,  story  of,  respecting  Krete,  i.  302. 

Andros,  siege  of,  by  Themistokles,  ii.  312;  siege  of,  by  Alkibiades  and  Kenon,  iii.  274. 

Animals,  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  i.  695. 

Ankaeus,  i.  144. 

Antalkidas,  embassy  of,  to  Tiribazus,  iii.  700;  embassies  of,  to  Persia,  iii.  719,  799;  in 
the  Hellespont,  iii.  714;  the  peace  of,  iii.  212  seq.,  715,  717. 

Antandrus,  expulsion  of  Arsakes  from,  iii.  250;  the  Syracusans  at,  iv.  129. 

Ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Greece,  i.  420;  colonies  from  Phenicia  and  Egypt  not 
probable,  i.  422. 
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Antenor,  i.  205,  211 
Antigone,  i.  192. 


Ptolemy,  iv.  733;  Roxanna  and  her  son  Alexander  put  to  death  by,  iv.  733;  murders 
Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander,  iv.  734;  Athenian  envoys  sent  to,  iv.  739;  death 
of,  iv,  743. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  iv.  744. 

Antilochus,  death  of,  i.  203. 

Antimachus  of  Kolophon,  i.  188. 

Antiochus,  at  Samos  and  Notium,  iii.  275. 

Antiochus,  the  Arcadian,  iv.  67. 

Antiope,  i.  187  seq. 

Antipater,  embassy  of,  from  Philip  to  Athens,  iv.  446,  447,  448,  450,  452;  made  viceroy  of 
Macedonia,  iv.  558;  and  Olympias,  iv.  558, 665;  defeat  of  Agis  by,  iv.  680;  submission  of 
all  Greece  to,  iv.  681;  Grecian  hostilities  against,  after  Alexander's  death,  iv.  697;  and 
Kraterus,  iv.  702,  711;  victory  of,  at  Krannon,  iv.  702;  terms  imposed  upon  Athens  by, 
iv.  704;  remodels  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  iv.  709;  contest  and  pacification  of,  with 
the  ./Etolians,  iv.  709;  made  guardian  of  Alexander's  family,  iv.  712;  death  of,  iv.  713; 
last  directions  of,  iv.  714. 

Antipater,  son  of  Kassander,  iv.  743. 

Antiphilus,  iv.  699,  703. 

Antiphon,  iii.  197,  205,  223,  235. 

Antiquity,  Grecian,  a  religious  conception,  i.  2*5;  stripped  of  its  religious  character 
by  chronology,  i.  265. 

Antisthenes,  at  Kaunus,  iii.  183. 

Antistrophe,  introduction  of,  ii.  83. 

Anytus,  iii.  261,  327. 

Aornos,  rock  of,  iv.  619. 

Apate,  i.  51. 

Apaturia,  excitement  at  the,  after  the  battle  of  Arglnusae,  iii.  298. 

Aphareus,  i.  141. 

Apheidas,  i.  144. 

Aphepsion  and  Mantitheus,  Hi.  64. 

Aphetaa,  Persian  fleet  at/ii.  287,  288,  289. 

Aphrodite,  i.  49, 76. 

Apis,  1.  95. 

Apodektae,  ii.  77. 

Apollo,  i,  53;  legends  of,  1.  70  seq.,  75;  worship  and  functions  of,  i.  74  seq.,  623;  and 
Laomedon,  i.  78,  197;  and  Hermes,  i.  79;  types  of,  i.  80;  and  Admetus,  i.  Ill;  and  Koro- 
nis,  i.  145;  Sminthius,  i.  219;  evidence  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to,  as  to  early  Ionic  life, 
i.  619;  temple  of,  at  Klarus,  i.  628;  reply  of  Delphian,  to  the  remonstrance  of 
Croesus,  ii.  110. 

Apollodorus,  his  genealogy  of  Hellen,  i.  103  seq. 

Apollodorus  and  the  Theoric  fund,  iv.  423. 


Apollokrates,  iv.  277,  278,  286. 
Apollonia,  i.  742; 


and  the  Illyrians,  i.  752;  and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  iii.  744. 

Apollonides,  iv.  604,  609. 

Apries,  reign  and  death  of,  1.  702. 

Apsyrtus,  i.  175. 

Arabia,  Alexander's  project  with  regard  to,  iv.  659,  661. 

Arachosia,  Alexander  in,  iv.  636. 

Aradus,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  iv.  596. 

Arbela,  battle  of,  iv.  615. 

Arbitration  at  Athens,  ii.  433. 

Arcadia,  i.  442;  state  of,  B.C.  560,  i.  516,  seq.;  and  Sparta,  i.  518,  ii.  409;  proceedings  in, 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  iii.  827;  invasions  of,  by  Archidamus,  iv.  58,  87;  mission 
of  Epaminondas  to,  iv.  72;  dissensions  in,  iv.  91;  embassy  of  iEschines  to,  iv.  434. 

Arcadians,  i.  443,  516;  sympathy  of,  with  Messenians,  i.  513;  impulse  of,  toward  a  Pan- 
Arcadian  union,  iii.  829;  application  of,  to  Athens  and  Thebes,  for  aid  against  Sparta, 
iii.  832;  Epaminondas  and  the  consolidation  of,  iii.  834;  energetic  action  and  inso- 
lence of,  iv.  54;  envoy  to  Persia  from,  iv.  66,  67;  protest  of,  against  the  headship  of 
Thebes,  iv.  67;  alliance  of  Athens  with,  iv.  71;  and  Eleians,  iv.  87,  91;  occupation  and 
plunder  of  Olympia  by,  iv.  86,  90  seq.;  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  by,  iv.  88; 
seizure  of,  at  Tegea,  by  the  Theban  harmost,  iv.  92. 

A.rchagathus,  iv.  773,  777. 

Archegetes,  Apollo,  i.  74. 

Archelaus,  iii.  253;  siege  of  Pydna  by,  lit.  252. 

Archeptolemus,  iii.  235. 

Archias,  oskist  of  Syracuse,  i.  716. 

Archias,  the  Theban,  iii.  763,  765. 
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Archias,  the  Exile  Hunter,  iv.  705. 

Archidamus  II.,  speech  of,  against  war  with  Athens,  ii.  503;  invasions  of  Attica  bv  ii 
525,  542,  582;  his  expedition  to  Plata?a,  ii.  560.  *' 

Archidamus  III.,  invasions  of  Arcadia  by,  iv.  58,  86;  and  the  independence  of  Messene 
iv.  74,  114;  and  Philomelus,  iv.  367;  expedition  of,  against  Megalopolis,  iv.  396;  aid  to 
the  Phokians  at  Thermopylae  under,  iv.  461,  463,  679,  747. 

Archilochus,  i.  229,  762,  ii.  45,  4(5  seq. 

Archinus,  decrees  of,  iii.  373,  378. 

Architects  at  Athens,  under  Perikles,  ii.  466. 

Architecture,  Grecian,  between  b.c.  600-550,  ii.  57 

Archonides,  iv.  183. 

Archons  after  Kodrus,  i.  556;  the  nine,  i.  568;  judges  without  appeal  till  after  Kleis- 
thenes,  i.  596:  effect  of  Kleisthenes's  revolution  on,  ii.  75,  80;  limited  functions  of 
after  the  Persian  war,  ii.  387;  limitation  of  the  functions  of,  by  Perikles,  ii.  433. 
438. 

Ardys,  i.  753. 

Areopagus,  senate  of,  i.  567;  and  the  Ephetae,  i.  571;  powers  of,  enlarged  by  Solon,  i. 
593;  under  the  Solonian  and  Kleisthenian  constitutions,  ii.  83;  in  early  Athens,  ii. 
430;  oligarchical  tendencies  of,  ii.  431;  venerable  character  and  large  powers  of,  ii. 
433;  at  variance  with  the  growing  democratical  sentiment.  B.C.  480-460,  ii.  434;  cen- 
ter  of  action  for  the  oligarchical  party,  ii.  434;  power  of,  abridged  by  Perikles  and 
Ephialtes,  ii.  438. 

Ares,  i.  53. 

Arete,  iv.  245,  263,  293. 

Argadeis,  i.  558. 

Argaeus  and  Philip,  iv.  16. 

Arganthonius  and  the  Phokaeans,  ii.  115. 

Argeian  Demos,  proceedings  of,  ii.  806. 

Argeian  genealogies,  i.  94. 

Argeins,  attempts  of,  to  recover  Thyrea,  i.  521;  defeat  and  destruction  of,  by  Kleo- 
menes,  ii.  410;  trick  of,  with  their  calendar,  ii.  786:  at  Epidarus,  ii.  788,  800;  at  the 
battle  within  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth,  iii.  688;  maneuvers  of,  respecting  the  holy 
truce,  iii.  699;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  iii.  716;  and  Mardonius,  ii.  320. 

Arges,  i.  49. 

Argilus,  acquisition  of,  by  Brasidas,  ii.  698. 

Arginusae,  battle  of,  iii.  285;  recall,  impeachment,  defense,  and  condemnation  of  the 
generals  at  the  battle  of,  iii.  290;  inaction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  after  the  battle  of, 
iii.  310. 

Argo,  the,  i.  171. 

Argonautic  expedition,  i.  171  seq.;  monuments  of,  i.  176  seq.;  how  and  when  attached 
to  Kolehis,  i.  179;  attempts  to  reconcile  the,  with  geographical  knowledge,  i.  180  seq; 
continued  faith  in,  i.  181. 

Argos,  rise  of,  coincident  with  the  decline  of  Mykenae,  i.  138;  occupation  of,  by  the 
Dorians,  i.  289;  and  neighboring  Dorians  greater  than  Sparta  in[776  B.C.,  i.  446;  Dorian 
settlements  in,  i.  447,  448;  early  ascendency  of,  i.  449,  453;  subsequent  decline  of,  i. 
453;  acquisition  of  Sparta  from,  i.  520;  military  classification  at,  i.  526;  struggles  of, 
to  recover  the  headship  of  Greece,  i.  527;  and  Kleonae,  i.  528;  victorious  war  of 
Sparta  against,  B.C.  496-5,  ii.  183;  prostration  of,  B.C.  496-5,  ii.  185;  assistance  of,  to 
^Egina,  ii.  261;  neutrality  of,  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  ii.  2.69;  position  of,  on  its  al- 
liance with  Athens  about  B.C.  461,  ii.  411;  uncertain  relations  between  Sparta  and, 
B.c.  421,  ii.  751;  position  of,  on  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  ii.  756;  the  Thousand-regiment 
at,  ii.  756;  induced  by  the  Corinthians  to  head  a  new  Peloponnesian  alliance,  B.C. 
421,  ii.  757;  joined  by  Mantineia,  ii.  757;  joined  by  the  Corinthians,  ii.  760;  joined  by 
Elis,  ii.  760;  refusal  of  Tegea  to  join,  ii.  761;  and  Sparta,  projected  alliance  between, 
ii.  763;  and  Boeotia,  projected  alliance  between,  ii.  764;  conclusion  of  a  fifty  years' 
peace  between  Sparta  and,  ii.  766;  and  Athens,  alliance  between,  ii.  775,  777;  embas- 
sy from,  for  alliance  with  Corinth,  ii.  784;  attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus,  ii.  786,  787; 
invasion  of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  B.C.  418,  ii.  788;  Alkibiades  at, 
B.c.  418,  ii.  791;  political  change  at,  through  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.C.  418,  ii.  801; 
treaty  of  peace  between  Sparta  and,  B.C.  418,  ii.  801;  alliance  between  Sparta  and, 
B.c.  418,  ii.  801;  renounces  alliance  with  Athens,  Elis,  and  MantineiqL  ii.  802;  oli- 
garchical revolution  at,  ii.  803,  804;  restoration  of  democracy  at,  ii.  806;  renewed 
alliance  of,  with  Athens,  ii.  806;  Alkibiades  at,  B.C.  416,  ii.  807;  Lacedaemonian  in- 
tervention in  behalf  of  the  oligarchy  at,  ii.  807;  envoys  from,  to  the  Athenian  De- 
mos at  Samos,  iii.  221;  alliance  of,  with  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  against  Spar- 
ta, iii.  669;  consolidation  of  Corinth  with,  iii.  687;  expedition  of  Agesipolis  against, 
iii.  699;  violent  intestine  feud  at,  iii.  824. 
Argos,  Amphilochian,  capture  of,  by  Phormio,  ii.  521;  attack  of  Ambraklots  on,  ii. 
557;  Eurylochus's  projected  attack  upon,  ii.  632. 

Argus,  destruction  of  Argeians  in  the  grove  of,  ii.  184, 
Aria,  Alexander  in,  iv.  631. 
Ariadne,  i.  166  seq. 
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Ariaeus,  flight  of,  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  iii.  508;  and  Klearchus,  iii.  511,  513;  and 
the  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  iii.  513,  514,  517,  525. 

Aridaeus,  Philip,  iv.  701,  710. 

Ariobarzanes.  intervention  of,  in  Greece,  iv.  56;  revolt  of,  iv.  75  seq.;  at  the  Susian 
Gates,  iv.  621;  death  of,  iv.  622. 

Arion,  ii.  50. 

Aristagoras  and  Megabates,  ii.  161 ;  revolt  of,  ii.  161, 162;  application  of,  to  Sparta,  ii. 
163;  application  of,  to  Athens,  ii.  164;  march  of,  to  Sardis,  ii.  165;  desertion  of  the 
Ionic  revolt  by,  ii.  168. 

Aristarchus,  the  Athenian,  iii.  234. 

Aristarchus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  iii.  584. 

Aristeides,  constitutional  change  introduced  by,  ii.  82;  character  of,  ii.  195;  elected 
general,  ii.  196;  banishment  of,  by  ostracism,  ii.  261 ;  and  Themistokles,  rivalry 
between,  ii.  261,  385;  restoration  of,  from  banishment,  ii.  295;  joins  the  Greek  fleet 
at  Salamis,  ii.  306;  slaughters  the  Persians  at  Psyttaleia,  ii.  309;  equitable  assess- 
ment of,  upon  the  allied  Greeks,  ii.  379;  popularity  of,  after  the  Persian  war,  ii.  388; 
death  and  poverty  of,  ii.  394. 

Aristeus,  ii.  494,  559. 

Aristo  and  Agetus,  ii.  186. 

Aristocrats,  Grecian,  bad  morality  of,  ii.  620. 

Aristodemus,  i.  286. 

Arlstodemus,  king  of  Messenia,  i.  508. 

Aristodemus  Malakus,  i.  713. 

Aristodemus,  "  the  coward,"  ii.  285,  337. 

Aristodemus,  the  actor,  iv.  438. 

Aristodikus,  ii.  115. 

Aristogeiton  and  Harmodius,  ii.  63. 

Aristokles  and  Hipponoidas,  ii.  797,  799. 

Aristokrates,  king  of  Orchomenus,  i.  510,  514. 

Aristokrates,  the  Athenian,  iii.  167. 

Aristomache,  iv.  191. 

Aristomenes,  i.  507,  510. 

Aristouikus  of  Methymna,  iv.  604,  609. 

Aristophanes,  iii.  390;  his  reason  for  showing  up  Sokrates,  iii.  434;  and  Kleon,  11.  741, 
745. 

Aristoteles,  the  Spartan,  iv.  215. 

Aristotle  on  Spartan  women,  i.  487;  on  the  Spartan  laws  of  property,  i.  502;  meaning 
of  the  word  Sophist  in,  iii.  404;  formal  logic  of,  iii.  445;  novelties  ascribed  to 
Sokrates  by,  iii.  442;  and  Hernieias,  iv.  475;  instruction  of  Alexander  by,  iv.  523- 
and  Alexander,  political  views  of,  compared,  iv.  670. 

Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  iv.  310. 

Aristus  and  Nikoteles,  iv.  181. 

Arkas  and  Kallisto,  i.  143. 

Arkesilaus  the  Second,  i.  771;  the  Third,  i.  772. 

Arktinus,  ^Ethiopis  of,  i.  366. 

Armenia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in,  iii.  542. 

Arnicnus,  i.  176. 

Arrhibaeus,  ii.  692,  717,  719. 

Arrian  on  the  Amazons,  i.  163  seq.;  conjecture  of,  respecting  Geryon,  i.  179;  on  Dart- 
ns's  plan  against  Alexander,  iv.  585. 

Arsakes  at  Antandrus,  iii.  250. 

Arsames,  iv.  58& 

Arsinoe,  iv.  792. 

Arsites,  iv.  564. 

Art,  Grecian,  ii.  56. 

Artabanus,  ii.  240. 

Artabazus,  Xerxes'  general,  siege  of  Potldaea  and  Olynthus  by,  ii.  315;  jealousy  of, 
against  Mardonius,  ii.  3;J2;  conduct  of,  at  and  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  ii.  333;  and 
Pausanlas,  ii.  374,  381. 

Artabazus,  satrap  of  Daskylium,  iv.  357,  372,  395. 

Artabazus,  Darius's  general,  iv.  628,  630. 

Artaphernes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  Hippias's  application  to,  ii.  160;  and  Histiaeus,  ii.  170, 
176;  proceedings  of,  after  the  reconquest  of  Ionia,  ii.  178;  and  Datis,  Persian  arma- 
ment under,  ii.  188;  return  of,  to  Asia,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  467. 

Artaphernes,  the  Persian  envoy,  ii.  669. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  ii.  393,  669. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  accession  of,  iii.  488;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  iii.  380,  488,  506;  at 
Kunaxa,  iii.  407,  509,  511;  death  of,  iv.  118. 

Artayktes,  ii.  343. 

Artemis,  i.  53;  worship  of.  in  Asia,  1.  623. 

Artemis,  Limnatis,  temple  of,  i.  508. 

Artemisia,  ii.  300,  308,  311. 
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Artemisium,  resolution  of  Greeks  to  oppose  Xerxes  at,  11  272;  Greek  fleet  at,  ii.  277, 
287;  sea-fight  of,  ii.  288;  retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  from,  to  Salamis,  ii.  291. 

Arthur,  romances  of,  i.  279. 

Artisans,  at  Athens,  i.  600. 

Arts,  rudimentary  state  of,  in  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  Greece,  i.  348. 

Aryandes,  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt,  i.  773. 

Asia,  twelve  Ionic  cities  in,  i.  600;  JEolic  cities  in,  i.  631  seq.;  collective  civilization  in, 
without  individual  freedom  of  development,  i.  686;  state  of,  before  the  Persian 
monarchy,  ii.  104;  conquests  of  Cyrus  the  Great  in,  ii.  119;  expedition  of  Greek  fleet 
against,  B.C.  478,  ii.  373;  Alkibiades  in,  iii.  269,  274;  iii.  380;  expedition  of  Timotheus  to, 
iv.  50,  75;  Agesilaus  in,  iv.  75;  measures  of  Alexander  before  going  to,  iv.  558;  pas- 
sage of  Alexander  to,  iv.  559;  review  of  Alexander's  army  in,  iv.  560;  cities  founded 
by  Alexander  in,  iv.  671;  Hellenized  by  the  Diadochi,  not  by  Alexander,  iv.  671;  how 
far  really  Hellenized,  iv.  673. 

Asia  Minor,  Greeks  in,  i.  405;  non -Hellenic  people  of,  i.  639;  features  of  the  country 
of,  i.  640;  Phrygian  music  and  worship  among  Greeks  in,  i.  645;  predominance  of  fe- 
male influence  in  the  legends  of,  i.  650;  Cimmerian  invasion  of,  i.  661  seq.;  conquest 
of,  by  the  Persians,  ii.  118;  arrival  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in,  iii.  264,  266, 

Asia,  Upper,  Scythian  invasion  of,  i.  662. 

Asiatic  customs  and  religion  blended  with  Hellenic  in  the  Troad,  i.  420. 

Asiatic  Dorians,  i.  638. 

Asiatic  frenzy  grafted  on  the  joviality  of  the  Grecian  Dionysia,  i.  65. 

Asiatic  Greece,  deposition  of  despots  of,  by  Aristagoras,  ii.  162. 

Asiatic  Greeks,  conquest  of,  by  Croesus,  i.  665;  state  of,  after  Cyrus's  conquest  of 
Lydia,  ii.  113;  application  of,  to  Sparta,  B.C.  546,  ii.  113;  alliance  with,  against  Persia, 
abandoned  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  166;  successes  of  Persians  against,  ii.  167;  reconquest 
of,  after  the  fall  of  Miletus,  ii.  175;  first  step  to  the  ascendency  of  Athens  over,  ii.  342; 
surrender  of,  to  Persia,  by  Sparta,  iii.  610;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  iii.  610;  and  Tis- 
saphernes,  iii.  610;  application  of,  to  Sparta  for  aid  against  Tissaphernes,  iii.  612; 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  iii.  730;  Spartan  project  for  the  rescue  of,  iii.  740. 

Asidates,  iii.  590. 

Askalaphus  and  Ialmenus,  i.  119. 

Asklepiads,  i.  146. 

Asklepius,  i.  145  seq. 

Asopius,  son  of  Phormio,  ii.  588. 

Asopus,  Greeks  and  Persians  at,  before  the  battle  of  Plataea,  ii.  324. 

Aspasia,  ii.  509. 

Aspendus,  Phenician  fleet  at,  B.C.  411,  iii.  244,  250;  Alkibiades  at,  iii.  248;  Alkibiades' re- 
turn from,  to  Samos,  iii.  251;  Alexander  at,  iv.  578. 

Aspis,  iv.  763. 

Assembly,  Spartan  popular,  i.  468,  473;  Athenian  judicial,  ii.' 76,  79;  Athenian  politi- 
cal, ii.  77. 

Assyria,  relations  of,  with  Egypt,  i.  697. 

Assyrian  kings,  their  command  of  human  labor,  i.  685. 

Assyrians  and  Medes,  i.  651,  681;  contrasted  with  Phenicians,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians, 
i.  686;  and  Phenicians.  effect  of,  on  the  Greek  mind,  i.  706  seq. 

Astakus,  ii.  530,  534. 

Asteria,  i.  50. 

Asterius,  i.  164. 

Astrseus,  i.  50;  and  Eos,  children  of,  i.  50. 

Astronomy  and  physics,  knowledge  of,  among  the  early  Greeks,  i.  347. 

Astyages,  story  of,  ii.  104. 

Astyanax,  death  of,  i.  205. 

Astyochus,  expedition  of,  to  Tonia,  iii.  174;  at  Lesbos,  iii.  175;  at  Chios  and  the  oppo- 
site coast,  iii.  179;  accidental  escape  of,  iii.  181;  and  Peidaritus,  iii.  180;  and  Tissa 
phernes,  treaty  between,  iii.  182;  mission  of  Lichas  and  others  respecting,  iii.  183; 
victory  of,  over  Charminus,  and  junction  with  Antisthenes,  iii.  183;  at  Rhodes,  iii. 
241;  at  Miletus,  iii.  243;  recall  of,  iii.  244. 

Atalanta,  i.  77, 127. 

Altarneus,  captured  and  garrisoned  by  Derkyllidas,  iii.  618;  Hermeias  of,  iii.  475. 

Ate,  i.  51. 

Athamas,  i.  115  seq. 

Athenagoras,  iii.  54. 

Athene,  birth  of,  i.  52;  various  representations  of,  i.  77;  her  dispute  with  Posoidon,  i. 
78,  153;  Chalkicekus,  temple  of,  and  Pausanias,  ii.  384;  Polias,  reported  prodigy  in 
the  temple  of,  on  Xerxes'  approach,  ii.  295. 

Athenian  victims  for  the  Minotaur,  i.  165;  ceremonies  commemorative  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Minotaur,  i.  166;  democracy,  Kleisthenes  the  real  author  of,  ii.  78;  people, 
judicial  attributes  of,  ii.  79;  nobles,  early  violence  of,  ii.  85;  energy,  development  of, 
after  Kleisthenes'  revolution,  ii.  100;  seamen,  contrasted  with  the  Ionians  at  Lade, 
ii.  178{  dikasts,  temper  of,  in  estimating  past  services,  ii.  212;  democracy,  origin  of 
the  apparent  fickleness  of,  ii.  214;  envoy,  speech  of,  at  Gelo,  ii.  352;  parties  an<*poU» 
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tics,  effect  of  the  Persian  war  upon,  ii.  385;  empire,  II.  395.  424,  475,  478,  111.  353,  360; 
power,  increase  of,  after  the  formation  of  the  Delian  confederacy,  ii.  408;  auxiliar- 
ies to  Sparta  against  the  Helots,  ii.  410:  democracy,  consummation  of,  ii.  446;  arma- 
ment against  Samos,  under  Perikles,  Sophokles,  etc.,  ii.  468;  private  citizens,  redress 
of  the  allies  against,  ii.  476;  assembly,  speeches  of  the  Korkyraean  and  Corinthian 
envoys   to,  ii.  485;    naval   attack,  ii.  489;    envoy,    reply   of,    to    the    Corinthian 
envoy,    at    the    Spartan    assembly,   ii.    501;    expedition    to     ravage     Pelopon- 
nesus, B.C.  431,  ii.  530;   armament   to    Potidaea   and   Chalkidic    Thrace,    B.C.    429, 
ii.    365;    assembly,     debates     in,    respecting     Mitylene,     ii.    597,    600;    assembly, 
about  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  ii.  646;  assembly,  on  Demos- 
thenes' application  for  re-enforcements  to  attack  Sphakteria,  ii.  652;  hoplites,  at 
the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  ii.  739;  fleet,  operations  of,  near  Messene  and  Rhegium, 
B.C.  425,  ii.  826;  assembly,  and  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  ii.  834,  836;  treasury,  abund- 
ance in,  B.c.  415,  iii.  44;  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  iii.  123,  124,  135,  141;  prisoners 
at  Syracuse,  iii.  153  seq.;  fleet  at  Samos,  b.c.  412,  iii.  179;  democracy,  securities  in, 
against  corruption,  iii.  186;  assembly,  vote  of,  in  favor  of  oligarchical  change,  iii, 
196;  assembly,  at  Kolonus,  iii.  207;  democracy,  reconstitution  of,  at  Samos,  iii.  215; 
squadron,  escape  of,  from  Sestos  to  Elaeus,  iii.  247;  fleet  at  Kynossema,  iii.  248;  fleet 
at  Abydos,  iii.  251;  fleet,  concentration  of,  at  Kardia,  iii.  253;  fleet  at  Bosphorus.B.c. 
410,  iii.  258;  fleet  at  Arginusae,  iii.  285;   assembly,  debates  in,  on  the  generals  at 
Arginusae,  iii.  292-304;  fleet,  inaction  of,  after  the  battle  of    Arginusae,  iii.  311; 
removal  of,  from  Samos  to  iEgospotami,  iii.  312;  fleet,  capture  of,  at  iEgospotami, 
iii.  313;  kleruchs  and  allies  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  iii.  316;  tragedy,  growth 
of,  iii.  385;  mind,  influence  of  comedy  on,  iii.  391;  character  not  corrupted  between 
B.C.  480  and  405;  iii.  413;  confederacy,  new,  b.c  378,  iv.  171;  and  Theban  cavalry,  bat- 
tle of,  near  Mantineia,  B.c.  362,  iv.  98;  marine  reform  in  the  administration  of,  by 
Demosthenes,  iv.  487. 
Athenians    and  the  Herakleids,  I.  100;   and  Sigeium,  i.  220;  and  Samians,  contrast 
between,  ii.  140;  active  patriotism  of,  between  B.C.  500-400,  ii.  102;  diminished  active 
sentiment  of,  after  the  Thirty  Tyrants  ii.  102;  alliance  with  Asiatic  Greeks  aban- 
doned by,  ii.  166;   Darius's  revenge  against,  ii.  169;  terror  and  sympathy  of,  on  the 
capture  of  Miletus,  ii.  177;  appeal  of,  to  Sparta,  against  the  Medism  of  ^Egiua,  ii. 
182;  condition  and  character  of,  b.c  490,  ii.  191;  application  of.  to  Sparta,  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  197;   victory  of,  at  Marathon,  ii.  198,  205;   alleged   fickleness 
and  ingratitude  of,  toward  Miltiades,  ii.  210;  answers  of  the  Delphian  oracle  to,  on 
the  eve  of  Xerxes's  invasion,  ii.  266;  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism  of,  on  Xerxes's  inva- 
sion, ii.  268;  hopeless  situation  of,  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  ii.  294;  conduct 
of,  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  ii.  294  seq.;  victory  of,  at  Salamis,  ii.  297,  300;  honor 
awarded  to,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  313;  under  Pausanias  in  Bceotia,  ii.  323; 
and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  before  the  battle  of  Plataea,  ii.  327;  and  Spartans  at 
Plataea,  ii.  327;  victory  of,  at  Plataea,  ii.  332;  and  continental  Ionians,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Mykale,  ii.  442;  attack  the  Chersonese,  B.C.,  479,  ii.  343;  the  leaders  of  Grecian 
progress  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  366;  rebuild  their  city,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea, ii.  368;  effect  of  the  opposition  to  the  fortification  of  Athens  upon,  ii.  370;  in- 
duced by  Themistokles  to  build  twenty  new  triremes  annually,  ii.  372;  activity  of, 
in  the  first  ten  years  of  their  hegemony,  ii.  403;  renounce  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and 
join  Argos  and  Thessaly,  ii.  411;   proceedings  of,  in  Cyprus,  Phenieia,  Egypt,  and 
Megara,  b.c  460,  ii.  413;  defeat  the  ^Eginetans,  b.c  459,  ii.  413;  defeat  of,  at  Tanagra, 
ii.  417;  victory  of,  at  CEnophyta,  ii.  418;  sail  round  Peloponnesus  under  Tolmides,  ii. 
420;  march  against  Thessaly,  ii.  420;  defeat  and  losses  of,  in  Egypt,  b.c  460-455,  ii.  420; 
victories  of,  at  Cyprus,  under  Anaxikrates,  ii.  421;  defeat  of,  at  Koroneia,  ii.  427; 
personal  activity  of,  after  the  reforms  of  Perikles  and  Ephialtes,  ii.  454;  pride  of,  in 
the  empire  of  Athens,  ii.  457;  settlements  of,  in  the  iEgean,  during  the  Thirty  years' 
truce,  ii.  458;  decision  of,  respecting  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  ii.  4ss;  victory  of,  near 
Potidaea,  ii.  494;  blockade  of  Potidaea  by,  ii.  494;  counter-demand  of,  upon  Sparta,  for 
expiation  of  sacrilege,  ii.  513;  final  answer  of,  to  the  Spartans  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  ii.  516;  expel  the  iEginetans  from  vEgina,  b.c  431,  ii.  531:  ravage  of  the 
Megarid  by,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii.  532;  irritation  of,  at  their  losses  from  the 
plague  and  the  Peloponnesians,  ii.  547;  energetic  demonstration  of,  b.c  428,  ii.  588; 
their  feeling  and  conduct  toward  the  revolted  Mltylenaeans,  il.  600, 604;  and  Lace- 
daemonians at  Pyl us,  armistice  between,  ii.  645;  demands  of,  in  return  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphakteria,  ii.  617;  and  Boeotians,  debate  between, 
after  the  battle  of  Delium,  b.c  424,  ii.  687;  discontent  of,  with  Sparta,  on  the  non- 
fulfillment of  the  peace  of  Nikias,  ii.  754;  recapture  of  Skione  by,  ii.  762;  and  Am- 
phipolis, ii.  808,  iv.  349, 360 seq.;  siege  and  capture  of  Melos  by,  ii.  815  seq.;  treatment 
of  Alkibiades  by,  for  his  alleged  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  iii.  70;  victory  of, 
near  the  Olympieion  at  Syracuse,  iii.  73;  forbearance  of,  toward  Nikias,  iii.  77;  de- 
feat of,  at  Epipolae,  b.c  414,  iii.  107;  conduct  of,  on  receiving  Nikias's  dispatch,  b.c 
414,  iii.  Ill,  113;  victory  of,  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  B.C.   113,  iii.  120;   and  Syra- 
cusans,  conflicts  between,   in  the  Great   Harbor,   iii.    122,  125,   135,    141  ;    postpone- 
ment of  their  retreat  from  Syracuse  by   an   eclipse  of  the  moon,    iii.  135;  block- 
ade of,  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  iii.   137,   144  ;   and  Corinthians  near  Naupak- 
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tus,  Hi.  160;  resolutions  of ,  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse,  Hi.  163  seq.;  suspicions 
of,  about  Chios,  iii.  167;  defeat  Alkamenes  and  the  Peloponnesfan  fleet,  Hi. 
167;  effect  of  the  Chian  revolt  on,  iii.  170;  harassing  operations  of,  against  Chios, 
B.C.  412,  iii.  175, 179;  victory  of,  near  Miletus,  b.c.  412,  iii.  176,  177;  retirement  of,  from 
Miletus,  B.C.  412,  iii.  177;  naval  defeat  of,  near  Eretria,  B.C.  411,  iii.  228;  moderation  of, 
on  the  deposition  of  the  Thirty  and  the  Four  Hundred,  iii.  238,  373;  victory  of 
at  Kyzikus,  iii.  255;  convention  of,  with  Pharnabazus,  about  Chalkedon,  iii.  262; 
capture  of  Byzantium  by,  iii.  262;  different  behavior  of,  toward  Alkibiades  and 
Nikias,  iii.  278;  victory  of,  at  Arginusae,  iii.  286;  remorse  of,  after  the  death  of  the 
generals  at  Arginusae,  iii.  305;  first  proposals  of,  to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of  iEgos- 
potami,  iii.  318;  repayment  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy,  B.C.  403,  iii.  376;  their  treatment  of  Dorieus,  iii.  597;  restoration  of  the 
Long  Walls  at  Corinth  by,  iii.  690;  and  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  iii.  704,  710;  successes  of 
Antalkidas  against,  iii.  714;  and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  iv.  69;  project  of,  to  seize 
Corinth,  B.C.  366,  iv.  72;  and  Charidemus  in  the  Chersonese,  B.C.  360-358,  iv.  123;  the 
alliance  of  Olynthus  rejected  by,  b.c.  358,  iv.  360;  their  remissness  in  assisting  Me- 
thone,  iv.  373;  change  in  the  character  of,  between  B.C.  431  and  360,  iv.  384;  prompt 
resistance  of,  to  Philip  at  Thermopylae,  iv.  394;  expedition  of,  to  Olynthus,  b.c  349, 
iv.  421;  capture  of,  at  Olynthus,  iv.  433,  437;  letters  of  Philip  to,  iv.  458,  461;  and  the 
Phokians  at  Thermopylae,  B.C.  347-346,  iv.  462;  letter  of  Philip  to,  declaring  war 
b.c.  340,  iv.  483;  refusal  of,  to  take  part  in  the  Amphiktyonic  proceedings  against  Am- 
phissa,  iv.  496;  Philip  asks  the  Thebans  to  assist  in  attacking,  iv.  499;  and  Thebans, 
war  of,  against  Philip  in  Phokis,  iv.  504;  and  Philip,  peace  of  Demades  between,  iv. 
5i2;  their  recognition  of  Philip  as  head  of  Greece,  iv.  512,  514;  captured  at  the 
Granicus,  iv.  567;  champions  of  the  liberation  of  Greece,  b.c.  323,  iv.  696;  helpless 
condition  of,  b.c.  302-301,  iv.  741. 
Athens,  historical,  impersonal  authority  of  law  in,  I.  334;  treatment  of  homicide  in,  i. 
333;  military  classification  at,  i.  527;  meager  history  of ,  before  Drako,  i.  556;  tribunals 
for  homicide  at,  i.  570;  local  superstitions  at,  about  trial  of  homicide,  i.  571;  pesti- 
lence and  suffering  at,  after  the  Kylonian  massacre,  i.  574;  and  Megara,  war  be- 
tween, about  Salamis,  i.  577;  acquisition  of  Salamis  by.  i.  578;  state  of.  immediately 
before  the  legislation  of  Solon,  i.  579;  rights  of  property  sacred  at,  i.  586,  588;  rate  of 
interest  free  at,  i.  588;  political  rights  of  Solon's  four  classes  at,  i.  592;  democracy  at, 
begins  with  Kleisthenes,  i.  595;  distinction  between  the  democracy  at,  and  Solon's 
constitution,  i.  596;  Solon's  departure  from,  i.  607;  Solon's  return  to,  i.  609;  connection 
of,  with  Thracian  Chersonesus,  under  Peisistratus,  ii.  65;  after  the  expulsion  of 
Hippias,  ii.  70;  introduction  of  universal  admissibility  to  office  at,  ii.  80;  necessity  for 
creating  a  constitutional  morality  at,  in  the  time  of  Kleisthenes,  ii.  86;  application 
of,  for  alliance  with  Persia,  ii.  93;  and  Plataea,  first  connection  between,  ii.  94;  suc- 
cesses of,  against  Boeotians  and  Chalkidians,  ii.  95;  war  of  iEgina  against,  ii.  97, 180; 
application  of  Aristagoras  to,  ii.  164;  treatment  of  Darius's  herald  at,  ii.  181;  traitors 
at,  b.c  490,  ii.  202,205;  and  iEgina,  war  between,  from  B.C.  488  to  481,  ii.  268,  419;  first 
growth  of  the  naval  force  of,  ii.  262;  fleet  of,  the  salvation  of  Greece,  ii.  263;  and 
Sparta,  no  heralds  sent  from  Xerxes  to,  ii.  264;  Pan-Hellenic  congress  convened  by, 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  ii.  264;  and  JEgina,  occupation  of,  by  Xerxes,  ii.  297;  Mar- 
donius  at,  ii.  336;  first  step  to  the  separate  ascendency  of,  over  Asiatic  Greeks,  ii. 
342;  conduct  of,  in  the  repulse  of  the  Persians,  ii.  366-  Long  Walls  at,  ii.  368,  415,  iii. 
682;  plans  of  Themistokles  for  the  naval  aggrandizement  of,  ii.  370  seq.;  increase  of 
metics  and  commerce  at,  after  the  enlargement  of  Piraeus,  ii.  372;  headship  of  the 
allied  Greeks  transferred  from  Sparta  to,  ii  375;  and  Sparta,  first  open  separation 
between,  ii.  376,  395;  proceedings  of ,  on  being  made  leader  of  the  allied  Greeks,  ii. 
378;  stimulus  to  democracy  at,  from  the  Persian  war,  ii.  386;  changes  in  the  Kieis 
thenean  constitution  at,  after  the  Persian  war,  ii.  387;  longsighted  ambition  im- 
puted to,  ii.  397;  enforcing  sanction  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos  exercised  by,  ii. 
400;  increasing  power  and  unpopularity  of,  among  the  allied  Greeks,  ii.  407;  as 
guardian  of  the  ^Egean  against  piracy,  between  B.C.  476-466,  ii.  403;  bones  of  Theseus 
conveyed  to,  ii.  403;  quarrel  of,  with  Thasos,  B.C.  465,  ii.  405;  first  attempt  of,  to  found 
a  city  at  Ennea  Hodoi  on  the  Strymon,  ii.  406:  alliance  of,  with  Megara,  b.c  461,  ii. 
412;  growing  hatred  of  Corinth  and  neighboring  states  to,  B.C.  461,  ii.  412;  war  of, 
with  Corinth,  iEgina,  etc.,  b.c.  459.  ii.  413;  reconciliation  between  leaders  and  parties 
at,  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  ii.  418;  acquisition  of  Bceotia,  Phokis,  and  Lokris  by, 
ii.  418;  and  the  Peloponnesians,  five  years'  truce  between,  ii.  420;  and  Persia,  treaty 
between,  B.C.  450,  ii.  421;  fund  of  the  confederacy  transferred  from  Delos  to,  ii.  424; 
position  and  prospects  of,  about,  B.c.  448,  ii.  424;  commencement  of  the  decline  of, 
ii.  426;  and  Delphi,  B.C.  452-447,  ii.  426;  loss  of  Boeotia  by,  ii.  426;  despondency  at,  after 
the  defeat  at  Koroneia,  ii.  429;  and  Sparta,  thirty  years'  truce  between,  ii.  429;  and 
Megara,  feud  between,  ii.  429;  magistrates  and  Areopagus  in  early,  ii.  4H0;  increase 
of  democratical  sentiment  at,  between  the  time  of  Aristeides  and  of  Perikles,  ii. 
431;  choice  of  magistrates  by  lot  at,  ii.  431,  oligarchical  party  at  ii.  434;  maritime  em- 
pire of,  ii.  454,  iii.  353,  360;  maritime  revenue  of  ii.  456,  474;  commercial  relations  of, 
in  the  thirty  years'  truce,  ii.  458;  political  condition  of  t  between  B.c.  445-431,  ii.  461; 
improvements  in  the  city  of,  under  Perikles,  ii.  464,  466;  Perikles'  attempt  to  convene 
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a  Grecian  congress  at,  ii.  467;  application  of  the  Samians  to  Sparta  for  aid  against, 
M.  470:  funeral  ceremony  of  slain  warriors  at,  ii.  471;  and  her  subject  allies,  ii. 
471,  479;  and  Sparta,  confederacies  of,  ii.  480;  re-enforcement  from,  to  Korkyra 
against  Corinth,  ii.  485,  490;  and  Corinth,  after  the  second  naval  battle  between  Co- 
rinth and  Korkyra,  ii.  490;  and  Perdikkas,  ii.  492,  728,  808;  non-aggressive,  between 
B.C.  445-431,  ii.  496;  Megra  prohibited  from  trading  with,  ii.  496;  hostility  of  the  Co- 
rinthians to,  after  their  defeat  near  Portidaea,  ii.  497;  discussion  and  decision  of 
the  Spartan  assembly  upon  war  with,  B.C.  431,  ii.  498;  position  and  prospects  of,  on 
commencing  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii.  506,  516,  522;  requisitions  addressed  to,  by 
Sparta,  B.C.  341,  ii.  508,  512;  assembly  at,  on  war  with  Sparta,  b.c,  431,  ii.  514;  conduct 
of,  on  the  Theban  night-surprise  of  Plataea,  ii.  520;  and  the  Akarnanians,  alliance 
between,  ii.  522;  crowding  of  population  into,  on  Archidamus's  invasion  of  Attica, 
ii.  527;  clamor  at,  on  Archidamus's  ravage  of  Acharnae,  ii.  528;  measures  for  the  per» 
manent  defense  of,  b.c.  431,  ii.  532;  alliance  of  Sitalkes  with,  ii.  534,  576;  freedom  of 
individual  thought  and  action  at,  ii.  539;  position  of,  at  the  time  of  Perikles's  funeral 
oration,  ii.  541;  the  plague  at,  ii.  543.  626;  proceedings  of ,  on  learning  the  revolt  of 
Mitylene,  ii.  583;  exhausted  treasury  of,  B.C.  428,  ii.  589;  new  politicians  at,  after 
Pei'ikles,  ii.  557;  revolutions  at,  contrasted  with  those  at  Korkyra,  ii.  619;  political 
clubs  at,  ii.  624;  and  the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  ii.  646,  661,  752;  fluctuation  of  feel- 
ing at,  as  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii.  664;  and  her  Thracian  subject-allies,  ii.  697; 
and  Brasidas's  conquests  in  Thrace,  ii.  701;  and  Sparta,  one  year's  truce  between, 
B.C.  423,  ii.  712;  and  Sparta,  relations  between,  B.C.  423-422,  ii.  724;  necessity  for  volun- 
tary accusers  at,  ii.  745;  and  Sparta,  alliance  between,  B.C.  421,  ii.  751;  application  of 
Corinthians  to,  b.c.  421,  ii.  761;  Lacedaemonian  envoys  at,  about  Panaktum  and  Py- 
lus,  b.c.  420,  ii.  767;  and  Argos,  alliance  between,  b.c.  420,  ii.  775;  convention  of,  with 
Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis,  B.C.  420,  ii.  777;  policy  of,  attempted  by  Alkibiades,  b.c. 
419,  ii.  784;  attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus,  B.C.  419,  ii.  786;  and  Sparta,  relations  between, 
B.C.  419,  ii.  788;  and  Argos,  renewed  alliance  between,  B.C.  417,  ii.  806;  and  Sparta,  re- 
lations between,  b.c.  416,  ii.  808;  and  the  Sicilian  expedition,  ii.  826,  831,  832,  843,  iii. 
162;  and  Sicily,  relations  of,  altered  by  the  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra, 
ii.  824;  mutilation  of  the  Hermaee  at,  iii.  45,  61  seq.;  injurious  effects  of  Alkibiades's 
banishment  upon,  B.C.  415,  iii.  71;  Nikias's  dispatch  to.jf  or  re-enforcements,  B.C.  414,  iii. 
109;  and  Sparta,  violation  of  the  peace  between,  B.C.  414,  iii.  116;  effects  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian occupation  of  Dekeleia  on,  iii.  158;  dismissal  of  Thracian  mercenaries 
from,  iii.  160  seq.;  revolt  of  Chios,  Erythrae,  and  Klazomenae  from  b.c.  412,  iii.  169;  ap- 
propriation of  the  reserve  fund  at,  iii.  170;  loss  of  Teos  by,  B.C.  412,  iii.  171;  revolt  of 
Lebedos  and  Erae  from,  B.C.  412,  iii.  172;  loss  and  recovery  of  Lesbos  by,  b.c.  412,  iii. 
174  seq.;  recovery  of  Klazomenae  by,  b.c.  412,  iii.  176;  rally  of,  during  the  year  after  the 
disaster  at  Syracuse,  iii.  187;  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  at,  iii.  191,  204;  loss  of 
Oropus  by,  iii.  202;  arrival  of  the  Paralus  at,  from  Samos,  iii.  205;  constitutional  moral- 
ity of,  iii.  212;  restoration  of  Democracy  at,B.c.411,  iii.  230;  contrast  between  oligarchy 
at,  and  democracy  at  Samos,  b.c  411,  iii.  238;  revolt  of  Abydos  and  Lampsakus  from, 
iii.  241;  revolt  of  Byzantium  from,  B.C.  411,  iii.  242;  revolt  of  Kyzikus  from,  iii.  249; 
zeal  of  Pharnabazus  against,  iii.  249;  proposals  of  peace  from  Sparta  to,  B.C.  410,  iii. 
255;  return  of  Alkibiades  to,  B.C.  407,  iii.  269;  fruitless  attempt  of  Agis  to  surprise,  B.C. 
407,  iii.  273;  complaints  at,  against  Alkibiades,  B.C.  407,  iii.  277;  conflicting  sentiments 
at,  caused  by  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  iii.  288;  alleged  proposals  of  peace  from  Sparta 
to,  after  the  battle  of  Ai'ginusae,  iii.  308;  condition  of  her  dependencies,  after  the 
battle  of  ^Egospotami,  iii.  316  seq.;  oath  of  mutual  harmony  at,  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami,  iii.  317;  surrender  of,  toJLysander,  iii.  318;  return  of  oligarchical  exiles 
to,  B.C.  404,  iii.  320;  oligarchical  party  at,  b.c  404,  iii.  322;  imprisonment  of  Strombi- 
chides  and  other  democrats  at,  B.C.  404,  iii.  323;  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at,  iii.  323  seq., 
596,  605;  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at,  under  Kallibius,  iii.  327;  alteration  of  feeling  in 
Greece  after  the  capture  of,  by  Lysander,  iii.  339,  341,  349;  restoration  of  Thrasybu- 
lus  and  the  exiles  to,  iii.  353;  restoration  of  the  democracy  at,  B.C.  403,  iii.  353,  369, 
87?;  condition  of,  B.C.  405-403,  iii.  369;  abolition  of  Hellenotamiae  and  restriction  or 
citizenship  at,  B.C.  403,  iii.  379  seq.;  development  of  dramatic  genius  at,  between  tho 
time  of  Kleisthenes  and  of  Eukleides,  iii.  384,  389;  accessibility  of  the  theater  at,  iii. 
386;  growth  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at,  iii.  399;  literary  and  philosophical  anti- 
pathy at,  iii.  401;  enlargement  of  the  field  of  education  at,  iii.  402;  sophists  at,  iii. 
402,  426;  banishment  of  Xenophon  from,  iii.  592;  Theban  application  to,  for  aid 
against  Sparta,  B.C.  395,  iii.  662;  alliance  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos  and,  against 
Sparta,  iii.  669;  alarm  at,  on  the  Lacedaemonian  capture  of  the  Long  Walls  at  Cor- 
inth, iii.  691;  and  iEgina,  B.C.  389,  iii.  708;  financial  condition  of,  from  B.C.  403  to  387, 
iii.  712:  creation  of  the  Theoric  Board  at,  iii.  712;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  iii. 
718,  723;  applications  of,  to  Persia,  B.C.  413.  iii.  719;  and  Evagoras,  iii.  727;  naval  com- 
petition of,  with  Sparta,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  iii.  738;  and  Macedonia,  con- 
trast between,  iii.  741;  Theban  exiles  at,  after  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoe- 
bidas,  iii.  750,  761;  condemnation  of  the  generals  at,  who  had  favored  the  enterprise 
of  Pelopidas,  iii.  768;  contrast  between  judicial  procedure  at,  and  at  Sparta,  iii.  771; 
hostility  of,  to  Sparta,  and  alliance  with  Thebes,  B.c  378,  iii.  771;  exertions  of,  to 
form  a  new  maritime  confederacy,  b.c  378,  iii.  771;  synod  of  new  confederates  at. 
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B.C.  378,  iiL  774;  nature  and  duration  of  the  Solonian  census  at,  iii.  776:  new  census 
at,  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus,  iii.  777;  symmories  at,  iii.  778;  financial 
difficulties  of,  B.C.  374,  iii.  787;  displeasure  of,  against  Thebes,  B.C.  374,  iii.  787,  799; 
separate  peace  of,  with  the]  Lacedaemonians,  B.C.  374,  iii.  789,  791;  disposition  of, 
toward  peace  with  Sparta,  B.C.  372,  iii.  799,  803;  and  the  dealings  of  Thebes  with 
Plataea  and  Thespiae,  b.c  372,  iii.  803;  and  the  peace  of,  b.c.  371,  iii.  804, 806;  and  Sparta, 
difference  between,  in  passive  endurance  and  active  energy,  iii.  817;  the  Theban 
victory  at  Leuktra  not  well  received  at,  iii.  818;  at  the  head  of  a  new  Peloponnesian 
land  confederacy,  b.c.  371,  iii.  825;  application  of  Arcadians  to,  for  aid  against 
Sparta,  b.c.  370,  iii.  832;  application  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Phlius  to,  for  aid  against 
Thebes,  b.c.  369,  iii.  845;  ambitious  views  of,  after/ the  battle  of  Leuktra,  iv.  46;  and 
Sparta,  alliance  between,  B.C.  369,  iv.  51;  embassies  from,  to  Persia,  iv.  65,  67,  74;  loss 
of  Oropus  by,  b.c.  366,  iv.  71;  alliance  of,  with  Arcadia,  B.C.  366,  iv.  71;  partial  readmis- 
sion  of,  to  the  Chersonese,  b.c.  365,  iv.  76  seq.;  and  Kotys,  iv.  77, 122;  Theban  naval 
operations  against,  under  Epaminondas,  iv.  79;  naval  operations  of  Alexander  of 
Pherae  against,  iv.  120;  and  Miltokythes,  iv.  121;  restoration  of  the  Chersonese 
to,  b.c.  358,  iv.  125;  transmarine  empire  of,  B.C.  358,  iv.  126;  condition  of,  B.C.  360-359, 
iv.  339;  proceedings  of  Philip  toward,  on  his  accession,  iv.  347;  and  Euboea,  iv.  350, 
363;  surrender  of  the  Chersonese  to,  B.C.  358,  iv.  351;  revolt  of  Chios,  Kos,  Rhodes, 
and  Byzantium  from,  B.C.  358,  iv.  351,  357;  armaments  and  operations  of,  in  the 
Hellespont,  B.C.  357,  iv.  254;  loss  of  power  to,  from  the  Social  War,  iv.  357;  Philip's 
hostilities  against,  B.C.  358-356,  iv.  360;  recovery  of  Sestos  by,  B.C.  353,  iv.  373;  intrigues 
of  Kersobleptes  and  Philip  against,  B.C.  353,  iv.  373;  countenance  of  the  Phokians  by, 
B.C.  353,  iv.  375;  applications  of  Sparta  and  Megalopolis  to,  b.c.  353,  iv.  375,  390;  alarm 
about  Persia  at,  b.c.  354,  iv.  387;  Philip's  naval  operations  against,  B.C.  351,  iv.  398; 
and  JOlynthus.  iv.  411,  413,  416,  422,  433,  437;  and  Philip,  overtures  for  peace  between, 
B.C.  348,  iv.  435;  application  of  the  Phokians  to,  for  aid  against  Philip  at  Thermopylae, 
iv.  439;  embassies  to  Philip  from,  iv.  442,  453,  464,  468;  resolution  of  the  synod  of 
allies  at,  respecting  Philip,  iv.  447;  assemblies  at,  in  the  presence  of  the  Macedonian 
envoys,  iv.  448;  envoys  from  Philip  to,  iv.  446,  447,  451,  452;  motion  of  Philokrates  for 
peace  and  alliance  between  Philip  and,  iv.  448;  ratification  of  peace  and  alliance 
between  Philip  and,  iv.,  450,  468;  alarm  and  displeasure  at,  on  the  surrender  of  Ther- 
mopylae to  Philip,  iv.  464;  professions  of  Philip  to,  after  his  conquest  of  Thermopylae, 
iv.  465;  and  the  honors  conferred  upon  Philip  by  the  Amphiktyons,  iv.  467:  and 
Philip,  formal  peace  between,  from  B.C.  346  to  340,  iv.  475;  mission  of  Python  from 
Philip  to,  iv.  477;  and  Philip,  proposed  amendments  in  the  peace  of,  b.c.  646,  between, 
iv.  41 1;  and  Philip,  disputes  between,  about  the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont,  iv.  480; 
increased  influence  of  Demosthenes  at,  b.c.  341-338,  iv.  481;  services  of  Kallias  the 
Chalkidian  to,  B.C.  341,  iv.  482;  and  Philip,  declaration  of  war  between,  B.C.  340,  iv. 
483;  votes  of  thanks  from  Byzantium  and  the  Chersonese  to,  iv.  486;  ac- 
cusation of  the  Amphissians  against,  at  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  B.C. 
339,  iv.  491;  and  Thebes,  unfriendly  relations  between,  B.C.  339,  iv.  499;  pro- 
ceedings at,  on  Philip's  fortification  of  Elateia  and  application  to 
Thebes  for  aid,  iv.  500,  502;  and  Thebes,  alliance  of,  against  Philip,  b.c.  339,  vi. 
502;  Demosthenes  crowned  at,  iv.  504,  505;  proceedings  at,  on  the  defeat  at  Chaero- 
neia,  iv.  508;  lenity  of  Philip  toward,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  iv.  510;  means 
of  resistance  at,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  iv.  512;  honorary  votes  at,  in  favor 
of  Philip,  iv.  513;  sentiment  at,  on  the  death  of  Philip,  iv.  526;  submission  of,  to  Al- 
exander, iv.  528;  conduct  of,  on  Alexander's  violation  of  the  convention  at  Corinth, 
iv.  531;  proceedings  at,  on  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  iv.  545;  Alexan- 
der demands  the  surrender  of  anti-Macedonian  leaders  at,  iv.  545;  pacific  policy  of,  in 
Alexander's  time,  iv.  677;  position  of  parties  at,  during  and  after  the  anti-Macedo- 
nian struggle  of  Agis,  iv.  682;  submission  of,  to  Antipater,  iv.  704;  state  of  parties 
at,  on  the  proclamation  of  Polysperchon,  iv.  717;  Kassander  gets  possession  of,  iv. 
727;  under  Demetrius  Phalereus,  iv.  728;  census  at,  under  Demetrius  Phalereus,  iv. 
728;  Demetrius  Poliorketes  at,  iv.  735, 740,  741, 743;  alteration  of  sentiment  at,  between 
B.C.  338  and  307,  iv.  737;  in  B.C.  501  and  307,  contrast  between,  iv.  737;  restrictive  law 
against  philosophers  at,  b.c.  307,  iv.  738;  embassy  to  Antigonus  from,  iv.  739;  politi- 
cal nullity  of,  in  the  generation  after  Demosthenes,  iv.  745;  connection  of,  with 
Bosporus  or  Pantikapaeum,  iv.  797. 

Athos,  i.  761;  colonies  in,  i.  761;  Mardonius's  fleet  destroyed  near,  ii.  179;  Xerxes 's  canal 
through,  ii.  246. 

Atlas,  i.  50,  51. 

Atossa,  ii.  144. 

Atreids,  i.  131. 

Atreus,  i.  134. 

Atropos,  i.  51. 

Attains,  the  Macedonian,  iv.  515;  and  Pausanias,  iv.  517;  death  of,  Iv.  519. 

Attalus,  uncle  of  Kleopatra,  death  of,  iv.  526. 

Attic  legends,  i.  151  seq.;  chronology,  commencement  of,  i.  557;  gentes,  i.  559;  demes,  i. 
563,  565,  566:  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  i.  580;  scale,  ratio  of,  to  the  JEginaean  and 
Euboic,  i.  620;  Dionysia,  i.  787. 
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Attica,  original  distribution  of,  i.  151;  division  of,  by  Kekrops,  I.  153;  obscurity  of  tho 
civil  condition  of,  before  Solon,  i.  557;  alleged  duodecimal  division  of,  in  early 
times,  i.  557;  four  Ionic  tribes  in,  i.  558;  original  separation  and  subsequent  consoli- 
dation of  communities  in,  i.  565;  long  continuance  of  the  cantonal  feeling  in,  i.  566; 
state  of,  after  Solon's  legislation,  i.  609;  Spartan  expeditions  to,  against  Hippias,  ii. 
69;  Xerxes  in,  ii.  294;  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of,  under  Pleistoanax,  ii.  427; 
Archidamus's  invasions  of,  ii.  525,  542,  582;  Lacedaemonian  invasion  of,  b.c.  427,  ii. 
593;  invasion  of,  by  Agis,  b.c.  413,  iii.  118;  king  Pausanias's  expedition  to,  iii.  349. 

Auge,  i,  144. 

Augeas,  i.  124. 

Amis,  Greek  forces  assembled  at,  against  Troy,  i.  198;  Agesilaus  at,  iii.  641. 

Ausonians,  i.  716. 

Autokles  at  the  Congress  at  Sparta,  b.c.  371,  iii.  803;  in  the  Hellespont,  iv.  121. 

Autolykus,  i.  114. 

Azan,  i.  144. 

Babylon,  i.  683;  Cyrus's  capture  of,  ii.  119;  revolt,  and  reconquest  of,  by  Darius,  ii.  131* 
Alexander  at,  iv.  620  seq.,  661;  Harpalus,  satrap  of,  iv.  666. 

Babylonian  scale,  i.  452;  kings,  their  command  of  human  labor,  i.  685. 

Babylonians,  industry  of,  i.  684;  deserts  and  predatory  tribes  surrounding,  i.  (ibti. 

Bacchiads,  i.  446,  530. 

Bacchic  rites,  i.  61,  62,  65,  185. 

Bacchus,  birth  of,  i.  184;  rites  of,  i.  185. 

Bad,  meaning  of,  in  early  Greek  writers,  i.  324. 

Bagaeus  and  Orcetes,  ii.  130. 

Bagoas,  iv.  474,  562,  655. 

Baktria,  Alexander  in,  iv.  637,  639,  643. 

Barbarian,  meaning  of,  i.  405;  and  Grecian  military  feeling,  contrast  between,  ii.  721. 

Bards,  ancient  Grecian,  i.  357,  362. 

Bardylis,  defeat  of,  by  Philip,  iv.  348. 

Barka,  foundation  of,  i.  771;  Persian  expedition  from  Egypt  against,  i.  773;  capture  of, 
i.  774;  submission  of,  to  Kambyses,  ii.  126. 

Basilids,  i.  629. 

Batis,  governor  of  Gaza,  iv.  606. 

Battus,  founder  of  Kyrene,  i.  765  seq.;  dynasty  of,  i.  770;  the  Third,  i.  772. 

Bebrykians,  i.  642. 

Bellerophon,  i.  115. 

Belus,  temple  of,  i.  683. 

Bequest,  Solon's  law  of,  i.  601. 

Besus,  iv.  627,  638,  640- 

Bias,  i.  98,  109  seq.;  of  Priene,  ii.  664. 

Bisaltae,  the  king  of,  i.  759,  ii.  257. 

Bithynia,  Derkyllidas  in  iii.  617. 

Bythynians,  i.  641. 

Boar,  the  Kalydonian,  i.  125,  126. 

Bceotia,  affinities  of,  with  Thessaly,  i.  295;  transition  from  mythical  to  historical,  1. 
295;  cities  and  confederation  of,  1.  438;  Mardonius  in,  ii.  316,  320;  Pausanias's  march 
to,  ii.  323;  supremacy  of  Thebes  in,  restored  by  Sparta,  ii.  '408,  416;  expedition  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  into,  B.C.  458,  ii.  416;  acquisition  of,  by  Athens,  ii.  413;  loss  of,  by 
Athens,  ii.  426;  scheme  of  Demosthenes  and  Hippokrates  for  invading,  B.C.  424,  ii. 
680;  and  Argos,  projected  alliance  between,  b.c  421,  ii.  764  seq.;  and  Sparta,  alliance 
between,  B.C.  420,  ii.  765;  and  Eubcea,  bridge  connecting,  iii.  249,  252;  Agesilaus  on 
the  northern  frontier  of,  iii.  674;  expeditions  of  Kleombrotus  to,  iii.  768,  785;  expul- 
sion of  the  Lacedaemonians  from,  by  the  Thebans,  b.c  374,  iii.  788;  proceedings  in, 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  iii.  818;  retirement  of  the  Spartans  from,  after  the  battle; 
of  Leuktra,  iii.  819;  extinction  of  free  cities  in,  by  Thebes,  iii.  340;  successes  of 
Onomarchus  in,  iv.  392:  reconstitution  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  547. 

Boeotian  war,  iii.  661;  cities  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  iii.  731,  733. 

Baeotians,  i.  294,  437;  and  Chalkidians,  successes  of  Athens  against,  ii.  95;  and  Athen- 
ians, debate  between,  after  the  battle  of  IDelium,  ii.  687;  at  peace  during  the  One 
year's  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  ii.  725;  repudiate  the  peace  of  Nikias,  ii. 
749,  750;  refuse  to  join  Argos,  b.c  421,  ii.  759. 

Bomilkar,  iv.  761,  772. 

Boreas,  i.  50, 154,  155. 

Bosphorus,  Alkibiades  and  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the,  iii.  258;  Autokles  in  the,  iv.  121; 
disputes  between  Philip  and  Athens  about,  iv.  480. 

Bosporus  or  Pantikapaeum,  iv.  797. 

Bottiaeans,  i.  755. 

Boule,  Homeric,  i.  325;  and  Agora,  i.  330. 

Branchidae  and  Alexander,  iv.  638. 

Brasidas,  first  exploit  of,  ii.  530;  and  Knemus,  attempt  of,  upon  Peiraeus,  ill.  575;  at 
Pylus,  ii.  643;  sent  with  Helot  and  other  Peloponnesian  hoplites  to  Thrace,  ii.  67J* 
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at  Megara,  ii.  677;  march  of,  through  Thessaly  to  Thrace,  il.  691;  and  Perdikkas, 
relations  between,  ii.  692,  718,  719;  prevails  upon  Akanthus  to  revolt  from  Athens, 
ii.  693;  proceedings  of,  at  Argilus,  ii.  697;  at  Amphipolis,  ii.  699,  734;  repelled  from 
Eion,  ii.  700;  capture  of  Lekythns  by,  ii.  708;  revolt  of  Skione  to,  ii.  714;  and  Perdik- 
kas, proceedings  of,  toward  Arrhibaeus,  ii.  692,  717,  719;  personal  ascendency  of,  ii. 
701,  709;  operations  of,  after  his  acquisition  of  Amphipolis,  ii.  706;  surprises  and  takes 
Torone,  ii.  706;  acquisition  of  Mende  by,  ii.  716;  retreat  of,  before  the  Illyrians,  ii. 
721;  Lacedaemonian  re-enforcement  to,  ii.  724;  attempt  of,  upon  Potidsea.  ii.  724;  oppo- 
sition of,  to  peace  on  the  expiration  of  the  One  year's  truce,  ii.  726;  death  and  char- 
acter of,  ii.  736,  740;  speech  of,  at  Akanthus,  iii.  602;  language  of,  contracted  with 
the  acts  of  Lysander,  iii.  603.  t 

Brazen  race,  the,  i.  83. 

Brennus,  invasion  of  Greece  by,  iv.  744. 

Briareus,  i.  50. 

Bribery,  judicial,  in  Grecian  cities,  ii.  336. 

Briseis,  i.  201. 

Bromias.  iv.  305. 

Brontes,  i.  50. 

Brundusium,  i.  490. 

Brute,  the  Trojan,  i.  281  seq. 

Bruttians,  iv.  219,  296. 

Bryas,  ii.  805. 

Budini,  i.  658. 

Bukephalia,  iv.  651,  652.  * 

Bura,  destruction  of,  iii.  799. 

Butadse,  i.  154. 

Byblus,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  iv.  596. 

Byzantium,  i.  763;  extension  of  the  Ionic  revolt  to,  ii.  166;  Pausanias  at,  ii.  373,  381; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.C.  411,  iii.  242;  Klearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian.sent  to,  iii.  259; 
capture  of,  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  263;  mission  of  Cheirisophus  to,  iii.  557;  return  of 
Cheirisophus  from,  iii.  570;  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  iii.  577;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  B.C.  358,  iv.  351,  357;  mission  of  Demosthenes  to,  iv.  482;  siege  of,  by  Philip,  iv 
485;  vote  of  thanks  from,  to  Athens,  iv.  486;  Philip  concludes  peace  with,  iv.  486. 

Calabrian  peninsula,  Dionysius's  projected  wall  across,  iv.  239. 

Calyce,  i.  123. 

Campanians,  iv.  218;  of  iEtna,  iv.  202. 

Carthage,  i.  671;  foundation  and  dominion  of,  i.  707;  and  Tyre,  amicable  relations 
of,  i.  708;  projected  expedition  of  Kambyses  against,  ii.  126;  empire,  power,  and 
population  of,  iv.  135;  and  her  colonies,  iv.  135;  military  force  of,  iv.  135;  political 
constitution  of,  iv.  136  seq.;  oligarchical  system  and  sentiment  at,  iv.  137;  powerful 
families  at,  iv.  138;  intervention  of,  in  Sicily,  B.C.  410,  iv.  139;  and  Dionysius,  iv.  183, 186, 
192,  193;  distress  at,  on  the  failure  of  Imilkon's  expedition  against  Syracuse,  iv.  212; 
danger  of,  from  her  revolted  Lybian  subjects,  B.C.  394,  iv.  212;  Dionysius  renews  the 
war  with,  iv.  237;  Dionysius  concludes  an  unfavorable  peace  with,  iv.  238;  new  war 
of  Dionysius  with,  iv.  240;  danger  from,  to  Syracuse,  B.C.  344,  iv.  297;  operations  of 
Agathokles  on  the  eastern  coast  of,  iv.  762;  sedition  of  Bomilkar  at,  iv.  772. 

Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily,  B.C.  480,  ii.  353;  fleet,  entrance  of,  into  the  Great  Har- 
bor of  Syracuse,  iv.  204. 

Carthaginians  and  Phenicians,  difference  between  the  aims  of,  i.  673;  and  Greeks, 
first  known  collision  between,  i.  707:  peace  of,  with  Gelo,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Himera,  ii.  355;  and  Egestaeans,  victory  of,  over  the  Selinuntines,  iv.  140;  blockade 
and  capture  of  Agrigentum  by,  iv.  155;  plunder  of  Syracuse  by,  iv.  192;  in  Sicily, 
expedition  of  Dionysius  against,  iv.  193;  naval  victory  of,  off  Katana,  iv.  201;  before 
Syracuse,  iv.  204,  208;  defeat  of,  in  the  Great  Harbor  of  Syracuse,  iv.  205;  in  Sicily, 
frequency  of  pestilence  among,  iv.  214;  purchase  the  robe  of  the  Lakinian  Here, 
iv.  228;  and  Hipponium,  iv.  229;  invade  Sicily,  B.C.  340,  iv.  322;  Timoleon's  victory 
over,  at  the  Krimesus,  iv.  324;  peace  of  Timoleon  with,  iv.  328;  their  defense  of 
Agrigentum  against  Agathokles,  iv.  754;  victory  of,  over  Agathokles  at  the  Himera, 
iv.  756;  recover  great  part  of  Sicily  from  Agathokles,  iv.  757;  expedition  of  Agatho- 
kles to  Africa  against,  iv.  757;  religious  terror  of,  after  the  defeat  of  Hanno  and 
Bomilkar,  iv.  762;  success  of,  against  Agathokles  in  Nurm'dia,  iv.  762;  victories  of, 
over  Archagathus,  iv.  773;  Archagathus  blocked  up  at  Tun -s  by,  iv.  774,  777;  victory 
of,  over  Agathokles  near  Tunes,  iv.  775;  nocturnal  panic  in  l  he  camp  of,  near  Tunes, 
iv.  776;  the  army  of  Agathokles  capitulate  with,  after  his  desertion,  iv.  777. 

Castes,  Egyptian,    .  692. 

Catalogue  in  the  Iliad,  i.  367,  404. 

Census,  nature  and  duration  of  the  Solonian,  iii.  776;  in  the  Archonship  of  Nausinikus, 
iii.  777. 

Centaur  Nessus,  i.  129. 

Contimanes,  i.  52. 

Ceremonies,  religious-  a  source  of  mythes,  i.  82. 
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Chaforlas,  t-onduct  of,  at  Naxos,  iii.  308;  defeat  of  Gorgopas  by,  iii.  710;  proceedings  of, 
between  b.d.  387-378,  iii.  774;  at  Thebes,  iii.  783;  victory  of,  near  Naxos,  iii,  785;  at  Co- 
rinth, iv.  54;  in  Egypt,  iv.  116;  and  Charidemus,  iv.  124;  death  of,  iv.  358. 

Chsereas,  iii.  205,  214, 

Chaeroneia.  victory  of  the  Thebans  over  Onomarchus  at,  iv.  372;  battle  of,  B.C. 
338,  iv.  507. 

Chaldaean  priests  and  Alexander,  iv.  661,  664. 

Chaldeeans,  i.  682. 

Chalkedon  and  Alkibiades,  iii.  258,  262. 

Chalkideus,  expedition  of,  to  Chios,  iii.  166, 168;  and  Tisaphernes,  treaty  between,  iii. 
172;  defeat  and  death  of,  iii.  175. 

Chalkidians,  Thracian,  i.  759,  ii.  565,  673;  of  Euboea,  successes  of  Athens  against,  ii.  95. 

Chalkidike,  success  of  Timotheus  in,  iv.  78;  three  expeditions  from  Athens  to,  B.C. 
349-348,  iv.  423;  success  of  Philip  in,  iv.  425,  426. 

Chalkis,  i.  616;  retirement  of  the  Greek  fleet  to,  on  the  loss  of  three  triremes,  ii.  278. 

Chalybes,  i.  662,  iii.  545,  547. 

Champions,  select,  change  in  Grecian  opinions  respecting,  i.  522. 

Chaonians,  i.  602. 

Chaos,  i.  49;  and  her  offspring,  i.  49. 

Chares,  assistance  of,  to  Phlius,  iv.  61;  recall  of,  from  Corinth,  iv.  71;  unsuccessful 
attempt  of,  to  seize  Corinth,  iv.  72;  in  the  Chersonese,  B.C.  358,  iv.  125;  at  Chios,  iv. 
353;  in  the  Hellespont,  iv.  354;  accusation  of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  by,  iv.  354; 
and  Artabazus,  iv.  357;  conquest  of  Sestos  by,  iv.  373;  expedition  of,  to  Olynthus,  iv. 
424;  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  iv.  508;  capitulation  of,  at  Mitylene,  iv.  604. 

Charidemus,  iv.  51;  and  Iphikrates,  iv.  77;  and  Timotheus,  iv.  79;  and  Kephisodotus, 
iv.  123;  and  Kersoplentes,  iv.  123,  125;  and  the  Athenians  in  the  Chersonese,  B.C.  360- 
358,  iv.  123;  and  Miltokythes,  iv.  124;  his  popularity  and  expedition  to  Thrace,  iv.  400; 
expedition  of,  to  Chalkidike,  iv.  423;  put  to  death  by  Darius,  iv.  583. 

Charidemus  and  Ephialtes,  banishment  of,  iv.  546. 

Charikles  and  Peisander,  iii.  63;  expedition  of,  to  Peloponnesus,  B.C.  413,  iii.  118. 

Charilaus  and  Lykurgus,  i.  467;  the  Samian,  ii.  142. 

Charites,  the,  i.  53. 

Charitesia,  festival  of,  i.  118. 

Charlemagne,  legends  of,  i.  279. 

Charmande,  dispute  among  the  Cyrelan  forces  near,  iii.  502. 

Charminus,  victory  of  Astyochus  over,  iii.  183. 

Charon  the  Theban,  iii.  763. 

Charondas,  ii.  235. 

Charopinus,  ii.  165. 

Cheirisophus,  iii.  528;  and  Xenophon,  iii.  535,  538,  545;  at  the  Kentrites,  iii.  540;  mission 
of,  to  Byzantium,  iii.  557;  return  of,  from  Byzantium,  iii.  569;  elected  sole  general  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.  571;  death  of,  iii.  572. 

Chersonese,  Thracian,  ii.  287;  connection  of,  with  Athens  under  Peisistratus,  ii.  65; 
attacked  by  the  Athenians,  B.c.  479,  ii.  843;  operations  of  Perikles  in,  ii.  458;  retire- 
ment of  Alkibiades  to,  B.C.  407,  iii.  279;  fortification  of,  by  Derkyllidas,  iii.  617;  par- 
tial readmission  of  Athenians  to,  B.C.  365,  iv.  76;  Epaminondas  near,  iv.  79,  8  1;  Timo- 
theus at,  iv.  79,  81,  119;  Ergophilus  in  the,  iv.  119;  Kotys  in  the,  iv.  121;  Kephisodotus 
in  the,  iv.  122;  Charidemus  and  the  Athenian  in  the,  iv.  123;  restoration  of,  to  Athens, 
B.c.  358,  iv.  125,  351;  Kersobleptes  cedes  part  of,  to  Athens,  iv.  373;  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes on,  iv.  480;  mission  of  Demosthenes  to,  iv.  482;  votes  of  thanks  from,  to 
Athens,  iv.  486. 

Chians  at  Lade,  ii.  443;  activity  of,  in  promoting  revolt  among  the  Athenian  allies,  iii. 
171;  expedition  of,  against  Lesbos,  iii.  174;  improved  condition  of,  B.C.  411,  iii.  241. 

Chimaera,  the,  i.  51. 

Chios,  foundation  of,  i.  629;  Histieeus  at,  ii.  170;  an  autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  ii.  455; 
proceeding  of  Athenians  at,  B.C.  425,  ii.  668;  application  from,  to  Sparta,  B.C.  413,  iii. 
165;  the  Lacedaemonians  persuaded  by  Alkibiadas  to  send  aid  to,  iii.  166;  suspicions 
of  the  Athenians  about,  B.C.  412,  iii.  167;  expedition  of  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiades  to, 
Iii.  168;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.C.  412,  iii.  169;  expedition  of  Strombichides  to,  iii. 
171;  harassing  operations  of  the  Athenians  against,  B.C.  412,  iii.  175, 179;  ijrosperity  of, 
between  B.C.  480-412,  iii.  176;  defeat  of  Pedaritus  at,  iii.  198;  removal  of  Mindarus 
from  Miletus  to,  iii.  245;  voyage  of  Mindarus  from,  to  the  Hellespont,  iii.  250;  revo- 
lution at,  furthered  by  Kratesippidas,  iii.  266;  escape  of  Eteonikus  from  Mitylene  to, 
iii.  288,  297;  Eteonikas  at,  hi.  308;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.c.  358,  iv.  351,  357;  repulse 
of  the  Athenians  at,  b.c.  358,  iv.  353;  acquisition  of,  by  Memnon,  iv.  582;  capture  of, 
by  Macedonian  admirals,  iv.  604. 

Chivalry,  romances  of,  i.  279. 

Chlidon,  iii.  763. 

Choric  training  at  Sparta  and  Krete,  ii.  47. 

Chorienes,  Alexander's  capture  of  the  rock  of,  iv.  644. 

Chorus,  the  Greek,  ii.  47;  improvements  in,  by  Stesichorus,  ii.  50. 

Chronicle  of  Turpin,  the,  i.  279. 
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Chronological  calculation  destroys  the  religious  character  of  mythical  genealogies,  I 
266;  table  from  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  i.  306;  computations,  the  value  of,  depen, 
dent  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  genealogies,  i.  310;  evidence  of  early  poets,  1.  312, 

Chronologists,  modern,  i.  308. 

Chronologizing  attempts  indicative  of  mental  progress,  i.  321. 

Chronology  of  mythical  events,  various  schemes  of,  i.  306;  Alexandrine,  from  the  re. 
turn  of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first  Olympiad,  i.  445. 

Chrysaor,  i.  47,  51. 

Chryseis,  i.  201. 

Chrysippus,  i.  134.     '  t 

Chrysopolis,  occupation  of,  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  258. 

Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  659. 

Cimmerians,  i.  654;  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Scythians,  1.  660. 

Circe  and  iEetes,  i.  185. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  chronological  table  from,  i.  306;  opinion  on  the  computa 
tions  of  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  i.  309;  vindication  of  the  genealogies,  i.  310. 

Coined  money,  first  introduction  of,  into  Greece,  i.  452. 

Comedy,  growth,  development,  and  influence  of,  at  Athens,  iii.  389. 

Comic  poets,  before  Aristophanes,  iii.  390;  writers,  mistaken  estimate  of,  as  witnesses 
and  critics,  iii.  392. 

Commemorative  influence  of  Grecian  rites,  i.  271. 

Congress  at  Corinth,  B.C.  421,  ii.  758;  at  Sparta,  B.C.  421,  ii.  764;  at  Mantineia,  B.C.  419. 
ii.  787. 

Conon  on  the  legend  of  Cadmus,  i.  183. 

Constitutional  forms,  attachment  of  the  Athenians  to,  iii.  212;  morality,  necessity 
for  creating,  in  the  time  of  Kleisthenes,  ii.  86, 

Corinth,  origin  of,  i.  115;  Dorians  at,  i.  290;  early  distinction  of,  i.  346;  Isthmus  of,  i. 
397;  Herakleid  kings  of,  i.  445;  Dorian  settlers  at,  i.  447;  despots  at,  i.  551;  great  power 
of,  under  Periander,  i.  553;  Sikyon  and  Megara,  analogy  of,  i.  556;  voyage  from,  to 
Gades  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.,  i.  675;  relations  of  Korkyra  with,  i. 
740;  and  Korkyra,  joint  settlements  of,  i.  741;  relations  between  the  colonies  of,  i. 
743;  decision  of,  respecting  the  dispute  between  Thebes  and  Plataea,  ii.  94;  protest  of, 
at  the  first  convocation  at  Sparta,  ii.  98;  Pan-Hellenic  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of, 
ii.  264;  rush  of  Peloponnesians  to  the  Isthmus  of,  after  tjhe  battle  of  Thermoplyae, 
ii.  293;  growing  hatred  of,  to  Athens,  B.C.  461,  ii.  412;  operations  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  Gulf  of,  b.c.  455,  ii.  419;  and  Korkyra,  war  between,  ii.  484;  and  Athens,  after  the 
naval  battle  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  ii.  490;  congress  at,  B.C.  421,  ii.  757;  and 
Syracuse,  embassy  from,  to  Sparta,  iii.  83;  synod  at,  B.C.  412,  iii.  166;  altered  feeling  of, 
after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  iii.  339,  342,  349;  alliance  of,  with  Thebes, 
Athens,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  iii.  669;  anti-Spartan  allies  at,  iii.  670;  battle  of, 
iii.  672,  678;  Pharnabazus  and  the  anti-Spartan  allies  at,  iii.  681;  philo-Laconian 
party  at,  B.C.  392,  iii.  685;  coup  d'etat  of  the  government  at,  iii.  686;  and  Argos,  con- 
solidation of,  B.c.  392,  iii.  687;  victory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  within  the  Long  Walls 
at,  iii.  688;  the  Long  Walls  of,  partly  pulled  down  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  689; 
the  Long  Walls  of,  restored  by  the  Athenians,  and  taken  by  Agesilaus  and  Teleu- 
tias,  iii.  690  seq.;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  iii.  715,  717;  application  of,  to  Athens, 
for  aid  against  Thebes,  iii.  845;  Iphikrates  at,  iii.  847;  and  the  Persian  rescript  in 
favor  of  Thebes,  iv.  68;  project  of  the  Athenians  to  seize,  B.C.  366,  iv.  72;  peace  of, 
with  Thebes,  B.C.  366,  iv.  74;  application  from  Syracuse  to,  B.c<  344,  iv.  297;  message 
from  Hiketas  to,  iv.  303;  Dionysius  the  Younger  at,  iv.  309;  re-enforcement  from,  to 
Timoleon,  iv.  309,  311,  313;  efforts  of,  to  restore  Syracuse,  iv.  319;  Phiiip  chosen  chief 
of  the  Greeks  at  the  congress  at,  iv.  514;  convention  at,  under  Alexander,  B.C.  336, 
ii.  528;  violations  of  the  convention  at,  by  Alexander,  iv.  531;  Alexander  at,  B.C. 
335,  iv.  547. 

Corinthian  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  in  reply  to  the  Korkyraeans, 
iv.  486;  speech  of,  to  the  Spartan  assembly  against  Athens,  ii.  498;  speech  of,  at  the 
congress  of  allies  at  Sparta,  ii.  505. 

Corinthian  genealogy  of  Eumelus,  i.  115. 

Corinthian  territory,  Nikias's  expedition  against,  ii.  665;  war,  commencement  of,  iii. 
669;  Gulf,  naval  conflicts  of  Corinthians  and  Lacedaemonians  in,  iii.  684. 

Corinthians,  early  commerce  and  enterprise  of,  i.  530;  behavior  of,  at  Salamis,  it 
313;  defeated  by  Myronides,  ii.  415;  procure  the  refusal  of  the  Samians'  application 
to  Sparta  for  aid  against  Athens,  ii.  470;  instigate  Potidaea,  the  Chalkidians,  and 
Bottiaeans,  to  revolt  from  Athens,  ii.  494;  defeat  of,  near  Potidaea,  ii.  494;  strive  to 
excite  war  against  Athens  after  their  defeat  near  Potidaea,  ii.  497;  repudiate  the 
peace  of  Nikfos,  ii.  749,  750;  induce  Argos  to  head  a  new  Peloponnesian  alliance,  ii. 
757;  hesitate  to  join  Argos,  ii.  759,  779;  join  Argos,  ii.  760;  application  of,  to  the 
Boeotians  and  Athenians,  B.C.  421,  ii.  761;  and  Athenians,  naval  battle  between,  near 
Naupaktus,  iii.  161;  and  Lacedaemonians,  naval  and  land  conflicts  between,  B.C. 
393,  iii.  684. 

Creditor  and  debtor,  law  of,  at  Athens,  before  Solon,  i.  580;  Roman  law  of,  L  614, 
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Croesus  and  Solon,  alleged  interview  between,  i.  607;  moral  of  Herodotus's  story 
about,  i.  609;  reign  and  conquests  of,  i.  665;  power  and  alliances  of,  ii.  104;  and 
Cyrus,  war  between,  ii.  107;  and  the  oracles,  ii.  108,  110;  solicits  the  alliance  of 
Sparta,  ii.  109;  fate  of,  impressive  to  the  Greek  mind,  ii.  112. 

Cumae  in  Campania,  i.  712. 

Cyclades,  i.  615;  Themistokles  levies  fines  on,  ii.  312. 

Cycle,  epic,  i.  551. 

Cyclic  poets,  i.  551. 

Cyclopes,  i.  49. 

Cyprus,  influence  of  Aphrodite  upon,  i.  50;  Solon's  visit  to,  i.  607;  Phenicrans  and 
Greeks  in,  i.  674;  extension  of  the  Ionic  revolt  to,  ii.  166;  subjugation  of,  by  Pheni 
cians  and  Persians,  ii.  167;  expedition  to,  under  Kimon,  ii.  421;  before  and  under 
Evagoras,  iii.  724;  subjugation  of,  to  the  Persian  king  Ochus,  iv.  473;  surrender  of 
the  princes  of,  to  Alexander,  iv.  601. 

Cyropsedia,  Xenophon's,  ii.  104. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  early  history  and  rise  of,  ii.  104;  and  Croesus,  war  between,  ii.  107 ; 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  113;  conquests  of,  in  Asia,  ii.  119;  capture  of  Babylon 
by,  ii.  119;  exploits  and  death  of,  ii.  123;  effects  of  his  conquests  upon  the  Persians, 
ii.  123;  the  tomb  of,  iv.  59. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  arrival  of,  in  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  408,  iii.  264,  265;  Lysander's  visits 
to,  at  Sardis,  iii.  266,  309;  pay  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by,  iii.  268;  and  Kallikrati- 
das,  iii.  281:  intrusts  his  satrapy  and  revenues  to  Lysander,  iii.  370;  and  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  iK.  380,  488;  youth  and  education  of,  iii.  486;  his  esteem  for  the  Greeks  and 
hopes  of  the  crown,  iii.  487;  charge  of  Tissaphernes  against,  iii.  488;  strict  adminis- 
tration and  prudent  behavior  of,  iii.  490;  forces  of,  collected  at  Sardis,  iii.  490;  march 
of,  from  Sardis  to  Kunaxa,  iii.  492;  assistance  of  Epyaxa  to,  iii.  493;  review  of  his 
troops  at  Tyriseum,  iii.  493;  and  Syennesis,  iii.  495;  at  Tarsus,  iii.  495;  desertion  of 
Xenias  and  Pasion  from,  iii.  499;  at  Thapsakus,  iii.  500  seq.;  in  Babylonia,  iii.  502; 
speech  of,  to  his  Greek  forces  in  Babylonia,  iii.  503;  his  conception  of  Grecian  supe- 
riority, iii.  503;  his  present  to  the  prophet  Sila,nus,  iii.  505;  passes  the  undefended 
trench,  iii.  505;  at  Kunaxa,  iii.  506;  character  of,  iii.  509;  probable  conduct  of,  toward 
Greece,  if  victorious  at  Kunaxa,  iii.  511;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  iii.  610. 

Daedalus,  i.  165,  169. 

Daemon  of  Sokrates,  iii.  435. 

Daemons,  i.  83,  84,  86  seq.;  and  gods,  distinction  between,  i.  256  seq.;  admission  of,  as 
partially  evil  beings,  i.  256. 

Damascus,  capture  of,  by  the  Macedonians,  iv.  595. 

Damasithymus  of  Kalyndus,  ii.  308. 

Danae,  legend  of,  i.  98. 

Danaos  and  the  Danaides,  i.  97. 

Dancing,  Greek,  ii.  49. 

Daphnaeus,  at  Agrigentum,  iv.  156  seq.;  death  of,  iv.  167. 

Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  i.  196. 

Darius  Hystaspes,  accession  of,  ii.  128;  discontents  of  the  satraps  under,  ii.  129;  revolt 
of  Babylon  against,  ii.  130;  organization  of  the  Persian  empire  by,  ii.  132;  twenty 
satrapies  of,  ii.  133;  organizing  tendency,  coinage,  roads,  and  posts  of,  ii.  135;  and 
Syloson,  ii.  136;  conquering  dispositions  of,  ii.  144;  probable  consequences  of  an  ex- 
pedition by,  against  Greece  before  going  against  Scythia,  ii.  148;  invasion  of  Scythia 
by,  ii.  149;  his  orders  to  the  Ionians  at  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  ii.  154;  return  of, 
to  Susa  from  Scythia,  ii.  159;  revenge  of,  against  the  Athenians,  ii.  169;  preparations 
of,  for  invading  Greece,  ii.  180;  submission  of  Greeks  to,  before  the  battle  of  Mara 
thon,  ii.  180;  heralds  of,  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  ii.  181;  instructions  of,  to  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  ii.  188;  resolution  of,  to  invade  Greece  a  second  time,  ii.  236;  death  of. 
ii.  236. 

Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  iv.  118. 

Darius  Codomannus,  encouragement  of  anti-Macedonians  in  Greece  by,  iv.  531;  his 
accession  and  preparations  for  defense  against  Alexander,  iv.  562;  irreparable  mis- 
chief of  Memnon's  death  to,  iv.  582;  change  in  the  plan  of,  after  Memnon's  death, 
iv.  583,  584;  puts  Charidemus  to  death,  iv.  583;  Arrian's  criticism  on  the  plan  of, 
against  Alexander,  iv.  585;  at  Mount  Amanus,  iv.  588;  advances  into  Kilikia,  iv.  589; 
at  Issus  before  the  battle,  iv.  589;  defeat  of,  at  Issus,  iv.  591;  capture  of  his  mother, 
wife,  and  family  by  Alexander,  iv.  593,  611;  his  correspondence  with  Alexander,  iv. 
597,  603;  inaction  of,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  iv.  611;  defeat  of,  at  Arbela,  iv.  615;  a 
fugitive  in  Media,  iv.  624,  626;  pursued  by  Alexander  into  Parthia,  iv.  627;  conspiracy 
against,  by  Bessus  and  others,  iv.  627;  death  of,  iv.  629;  Alexander's  disappointment 
in  not  taking  him  alive,  iv.  629;  funeral,  fate,  and  conduct  of,  iv.  629. 

Darius  Nothus,  iii.  486;  death  of,  iii.  488. 

Daskon,  attack  of  Dionysius  on  the  Carthagian  naval  station  at,  iv.  210. 

Datames,  iv.  114. 

Datis,  siege  and  capture  of  Eretria  by,  ii.  196;  conquest  of  Karystus  by,  ii.  196;  Persian 
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armament  at  Samos  under,  ii.  188;  conquest  of  Naxos  and  other  Cyclades  by,  It.  18^ 
forbearance  of,  toward  Delos,  ii.  189;  at  Marathon,  ii.  191,  202;  return  of,  to  Asia- 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  149. 

Debtor  and  creditor,  law  of,  at  Athens  before  Solon,  i.  580;  Roman  law  of,  i.  614. 

Debtor's,  Solon's  relief  of,  i.  582. 

Debts,  the  obligation  of,  inviolable  at  Athens,  i.  586,  588;  distinction  between  th' 
principal  and  interest  of,  in  an  early  society,  i.  586. 

Defense,  means  of,  superior  to  those  of  attack  in  ancient  Greece,  i.  345. 

Deianeira,  i.  129. 

Deinokrates,  iv.  754,  775,  779. 

Deiokes,  i.  652.  / 

Deities  not  included  in  the  twelve  great  ones,  i.  53;  of  guilds  or  trades,  i.  223. 

Dekamnichus,  iii.  742. 

Dekarchies  established  by  Lysander,  iii.  597,  604. 

Dekeleia,  legend  of,  i.  140;  fortification  of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  117, 118, 15S» 
Agis  at,  iii.  158,  273. 

Delian  Apollo,  i.  71. 

Delian  festival,  i.  618;  early  splendor  and  subsequent  decline  of,  i.  779;  revival  of,  b  c. 
426,  ii.  639. 

Delium,  Hippokrates's  march  to,  and  fortification  of,  B.C.  424,  ii.  681;  battle  of,  b.c. 
424,  ii.  685;  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  Boeotians,  b.c.  424,  ii.  689;  Sokrates  and  Alki- 
biades  at  the  battle  of,  ii.  690. 

Delos,  Ionic  festival  at,  i.  779;  forbearance  of  Datis  toward,  ii.  189;  the  confederacy  of, 
ii.  379,  395;  the  synoil  of,  ii.  401;  first  breach  of  union  in  the  confederacy  of,  ii.  404; 
revolt  of  Thasos  from  the  confederacy  of,  ii.  405;  to  Athens,  ii.  424;  transition  of  the 
confederacy  of,  into  an  Athenian  empire,  ii.  424;  purification  of,  by  the  Athenians, 
ii.  639;  restoration  of  the  native  population  to,  B.C.  421,  ii.  762. 

Delphi,  temple  and  oracle  of,  i.  73  seq.,415;  oracle  of,  and  the  Battiad  dynasty,  i.  772; 
early  state  and  site  of,  i.  781;  growth  of,  i.  783;  conflagration  and  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  at,  ii.  68;  the  oracle  at,  worked  by  Kleisthenes,  ii.  68;  oracle  of,  and  Xerxes's 
invasion,  ii.  279  seq.;  Xerxes's  detachment  against,  ii.  297;  proceedings  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  at,  B.C.  452-447,  ii.  426;  answer  of  the  oracle  of,  to  the  Spartans  on  war  with 
Athens,  B.C.  432,  ii.  505;  reply  of  the  oracle  at,  about  Sokrates,  iii.  436:  Agesipolis  and 
the  oracle  at,  iii.  699;  claim  of  the  Phokians  to  the  presidency  of  the  temple  at,  iv. 
365;  Philomelus  seizes  and  fortifies  the  temple  at,  iv.  368;  Philomelus  takes  part  of 
the  treasures  in  the  temple  at,  iv.  369;  employment  of  the  treasures  in  the  temple 
at,  by  Onomarchus,  iv.  371;  Phayllus  despoils  the  temple  at,  iv.  394;  peculation  of 
the  treasures  at,  iv.  438;  miserable  death  of  all  concerned  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
temple  at,  iv.  470;  relations  of  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa  with,  iv.  491;  Amphikty- 
onic  meeting  at,  B.C.  339,  iv.  491. 

Delphian  Apollo,  reply  of,  to  the  remonstrance  of  Croesus,  ii.  110. 

Delphians  and  Ampniktyons,  attack  of,  upon  Kirrha,  iv.  494. 

Deluge  of  Deukalion,  i.  103. 

Demades,  reproof  of  Philip  by,  iv.  511;  peace  of,  iv.  512;  remark  of,  on  hearing  of 
Alexander's  death,  iv.  666;  Macedonizing  policy  of,  iv.  677;  and  Phokian,  embassy 
of,  to  Antipater,  iv.  703;  death  of,  iv.  713. 

Demagogues,  i.  540,  542  seq.,  iii.  284. 

Demaratus  and  Kleomenes,  ii.  186  seq.;  conversations  of,  with  Xerxes,  ii.  250,  279,  286; 
advice  of,  to  Xerxes  after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  ii.  286. 

Denies,  Attic,  i.  563,  565,  566,  ii.  71  seq. 

Demeter,  i.  50, 53;  foreign  influence  on  the  worship  of,  i.  59;  how  represented  in  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  i.  66;  Homeric  hymn  to,  66  seq.;  legends  of,  differing  from  the  Homeric 
hymn,  i.  70;  Hellenic  importance  of,  i.  70. 

Demetrius  of  Skepsis,  on  Ilium,  i.  216. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  administration  of,  at  Athens,  iv.  728;  retires  to  Egypt,  iv.  735; 
condemnation  of,  iv.  738. 

Demetrius  Poliorketes,  at  Athens,  iv.  735,  740.  741,  743;  exploits  of,  B.C.  307-304,  iv.  739; 
his  successes  in  Greece  against  Kassander,  iv.  740;  march  of,  through  Thessaly  into 
Asia,  iv.  742;  return  of,  from  Asia  to  Greece,  iv.  743;  acquires  the  crown  of  Mace- 
donia, iv.  743;  Greece  under,  iv.  744;  captivity  and  death  of,  iv.  744. 

Demiurgi,  i.  567. 

Demochares,  iv.  739,  742,  746. 

Democracies,  Grecian,  securities  against  corruption  in,  iii.  186. 

Democracy,  Athenian,  i.  594,  601,  ii.  446;  effect  of  the  idea  of  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians,  ii.  100;  at  Athens,  stimulus  to,  from  the  Persian  war,  ii.  386;  reconstitu- 
tion  of,  at  Samos,  iii.  215;  restoration  of,  at  Athens,  B.C.  411,  iii.  230,  233;  and  B.C.  403, 
iii.  353,  369;  moderation  of  Athenian,  iii.  238,  373;  at  Samos  contrasted  with  the  oli- 
garchy of  the  Four  Hundred,  iii.  238  seq. 

Democratical  leaders  at  Athens,  and  the  Thirty,  iii.  323,  325;  sentiment,  increase  of,  at 
Athens  between  B.C.  479-459,  ii.  431. 

Demokedes,  romantic  history  of,  ii.  144. 

Demonax,  reform  of  Kyrene  by,  i.  772;  constitution  of,  not  durable,  i.  775. 
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Demophantus,  psephism  of,  iii.  233. 

Demosthenes  the  general,  in  Akarnania,  ii.  628;  expedition  of,  against  JStolia,  ii.  629; 
saves  Naupaktus,  ii.  631;  goes  to  protect  Amphilochian  Argos,  ii.  632;  his  victory 
over  Eurylochus  at  Olpae,  ii.  632;  his  triumphant  return  from  Akarnania  to  Athens, 
ii.  638;  fortifies  and  defends  Pylus,  ii.  64();  application  of,  for  re-enforcements  from 
Athens,  to  attack  Sphakteria,  ii.  651;  victory  of,  in  Sphakteria,  ii.  656;  attempt  of,  to 
surprise  Megara  and  Niseea  ii,  675;  scheme  of,  for  invading  Boeotia,  B.C.  424,  ii.  680; 
unsuccessful  descent  upon  Bceotia  by,  ii.  681;  his  evacuation  of  the  fort  at  Epidau- 
rus,  ii.  803;  expedition  of,  to  Sicily,  iii.  112,  118,  126;  arrival  of,  at  Syracuse,  iii.  126; 
plans  of,  on  arriving  at  Syracuse,  iii.  128;  night  attack  of,  upon  Epipolae,  iii.  128;  his 
proposals  for  removing  from  Syracuse,  iii.  131;  and  Nikias,  resolution  of,  after  the 
final  defeat  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  iii.  144;  capture  and  subsequent  treatment  of, 
iii.  150,  154;  respect  for  the  memory  of,  iii.  155;  death  ©f ,  iii.  155. 

Demosthenes,  father  of  the  orator,  iv.  375. 

Demosthenes  the  orator,  first  appearance  of,  as  public  adviser  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  iv.  375;  parentage  and  early  youth  of,  iv.  375;  and  his  guardians, 
iv.  376;  early  rhetorical  tendencies  of,  iv.  376 ;  training  and  instructors  of, 
iv.  377;  action  and  matter  of,  iv.  379;  first  known  as  a  composer  of  speeches 
for  others,  iv.  379;  speech  of,  against  Leptines,  iv.  379;  speech  of,  on  the  Sym- 
mories,  iv.  387  seq.;  exhortations  of,  to  personal  effort  and  sacrifice,  iv.  389,  429; 
recommendations  of,  on  Sparta  and  Megalopolis,  iv.  390;  first  Philippic  of,  iv.  401; 
opponents  of,  at  Athens,  b.c.  351,  iv.  406;  earliest  Olynthiac  of,  iv.  411;  practical 
effect  of  his  speeches,  iv.  412;  second  Olynthiac  of,  iv.  414;  allusions  of,  to  the  Theo- 
ric  fund,  iv.  415,  417;  third  Olynthiac  of,  iv.  416;  insulted  by  Meidias,  iv.  420;  re- 
proached for  his  absence  from  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  iv.  421;  serves  as  hoplite  in 
Eubcea,  and  is  chosen  senator  for,  b.c.  349-348,  iv.  421;  order  of  the  Olynthiacs  of, 
iv.  429;  speaks  in  favor  of  peace,  B.C.  347,  iv.  4:38;  and  the  first  embassy  from  Athens 
to  Philip,  iv.  442,  446;  failure  of,  in  his  speech  before  Philip,  iv.  443;  and  the  motion 
of  Philokrates  for  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip,  iv.  448;  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
Phokians  from  the  peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Philip,  iv.  452;  and  the 
second  embassy  from  Athens  to  Philip,  iv.  454,  456,  459,  460;  and  the  third  embassy 
from  Athens  to  Philip,  iv.  464;  charges  of,  against  JEschines,  iv.  469;  and  the  peace 
andalliance  of  Athens  with  Philip,  B.C.  346,  iv.  470;  recommends  acquiescence  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  dignity  of  Philip,  iv.  471;  vigilance  and  warnings  of,  against  Philip, 
after  B.C.  346,  iv.  476;  speech  on  the  Chersonese  and  third  Philippic  of,  iv.  480;  in- 
creased influence  of,  at  Athens,  B.C.  341-338,  iv.  481;  mission  of.  to  the  Chersonese 
and  Byzantium,  iv.  482;  vote  of  thanks  to,  at  Athens,  iv.  486;  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Athenian  marine  by,  iv.  487  seq.;  his  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of 
iEschines  at  the  Amphiktyonic  meeting,  B.C.  339,  iv.  496;  on  the  special  Amphikty- 
onic meeting  at  Thermopylae,  iv.  496;  advice  of,  on  hearing  of  the  fortification  of 
Elateia  by  Philip,  iv.  51)1;  mission  of,  to  Thebes,  B.C.  339,  iv.  501  seq.;  crowned  at 
Athens,  iv.  504,  505;  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  iv.  507,  508;  confidence  shown  to, 
after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  iv.  509,  513;  conduct  of,  on  the  death  of  Philip,  iv. 
526;  correspondence  of,  with  Persia,  iv.  532;  accusation  against,  respecting  the  revolt 
of  Thebes  against  Alexander,  iv.  540;  position  and  policy  of,  in  Alexander's  time, 
iv.  678;  and  iEschines,  judicial  contest  between,  iv.  682;  accusation  against,  in  the 
affair  of  Harpalus,  iv.  687;  recall  of,  from  exile,  iv.  697;  flight  of.  to  Kalauria,  iv  703; 
condemnation  and  death  of,  iv.  705;  life  and  character  of,  iv.  707. 

Derdas,  at  Olynthus,  iii.  753. 

Derkyllidas,  in  Asia,  iii.  613,  618,  639;  at  Abydos  and  Sestos,  iii.  680;  superseded  by  An-' 
axibius  at  Abydos,  iii.  706. 

Despots,  in  Greece,  i.  531,  540;  at  Sikyon,  i.  547,  551;  at  Corinth,  i.  551;  of  Asiatic  Greece, 
deposition  of,  by  Aristagoras,  ii.  163;  Sicilian,  ii.  346,  369. 

Deukalion,  i.  102. 

Dexippus,  iii.  558,  574,  iv.  153,  157,  166. 

Diadochi,  Asia  Hellenized  by,  iv.  672. 

Diagorus,  prosecution  of,  iii.  68. 

Dialectics,  Grecian,  ii,  55,  iii.  397,  400,  456. 
.  Dictators  in  Greece,  i.  541. 

Dido,  legend  of,  i.  707. 

Digamma  and  the  Homeric  poems,  i.  362. 

Diitrephes,  iii.  160. 

Dikaeus,  vision  of,  ii.  299. 

Dikasteries  not  established  by  Solon,  i.  594;  Athenian,  ii.  79  seq.,  447,  451,  453;  consti- 
tution of,  by  Perikles,  ii.  431,  438;  working  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  446;  jurisdiction  of,  over 
the  subject-allies  of  Athens,  ii.  474,  476. 

Dikasts,  oath  of,  at  Athens,  i.  586,  iii.  373:  Athenian,  ii.  80,  212;  under  Perikles,  ii.  433, 
438, 444,  448. 

Diko'n  of  Kaulonia,  iv.  231. 

Dimnus,  iv.  632,  634. 

Diodorus,  his  historical  versions  of  mythes.  i.  252;  statement  of,  respecting  the  gene- 
rals at  Arginusae,  iii.  294.  y 
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Diodotus,  speech  of,  il.  603. 

Diogenes  and  Alexander,  iv.  547. 

Diokleides,  iii.  63,  66. 

Diokles  the  Corinthian,  i.  439. 

Diokles  the  Syracusan,  the  laws  of,  It.  132;  aid  to  Himera  under,  lv.  144,  banishment 
of,  iv.  150. 

Dio  Chrysostom's  attempt  to  historicize  the  legend  of  Troy,  i.  213. 

Dio  Chrysostom  at  Olbia,  iv.  796. 

Diomedes,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  208. 

Diomedon,  pursuit  of  Chians  by,  iii.  172;  at  Teos  and  Lesbos,  iii.  175;  at  Miletus  an* 
Chios,  iii.  176  seq.;  at  Samos,  iii.  203;  defeat  of^by  Kallikratidas,  iii.  285. 

Dion,  his  Dionysian  connection,  and  character,  iv.  246;  Plato  and  thb  Pythagoreans, 
iv.  248;  political  views  of,  iv.  248;  maintains  the  Elder  to  the  last,  iv.  249;  his  visits  to. 
Peloponnesus  and  Athens,  iv.  249;  conduct  of,  on  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  iv.  251;  efforts  of,  to  improve  Dionysius  the  Younger,  iv.  252;  entreats 
Plato  to  visit  Dionysius  the  Younger,  iv.  254;  and  Plato  urges  Dionysius  the  Younger 
to  reform  himself,  iv.  257;  and  Plato,  intrigues  of  Fhilistus  against,  iv.  258;  aliena- 
tion of  Dionysius  the  Younger  from,  iv.  259;  banishment  of,  iv.  260;  property  of, 
confiscated  by  Dionysius  the  Younger,  iv.  262;  resolution  of,  to  avenge  himself  on 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  and  free  Syracuse,  iv.  262,  264;  forces  of,  at  Zakynthus,  iv. 
263,  266;  expedition  of,  against  Dionysius  the  Younger,  iv.  264;  entry  of,  into  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  357,  iv.  270;  chosen  general  by  the  Syracusans,  iv.  270;  captures  Epipolae 
and  Euryalus,  iv,  270;  blockade  of  Ortygia  by,  iv.  271,  273,  283;  negotiations  of  Dio- 
nysius the  Younger  with,  iv.  271,  277;  victory  of,  over  Dionysius  the  Younger,  iv. 
271;  intrignes  of  Dionysius  the  Younger  against,  iv.  274,  276;  suspicions  of  the  Syra- 
cusans against,  iv.  274,  276,  286;  and  Herakleides,  iv.  274,  277,  283,  284,  ?88;  deposition 
and  retreat  of ,  from  Syracuse,  iv.  277;  at  Leontini,  iv.  278,  279;  repulse  of  Nypsiusand 
rescue  of  Syracuse  by,  iv.  281;  entry  of,  into  Syracuse.  B.C.  356,  iv.  281;  entry  of,  into 
Ortygia,  iv.  286;  conduct  of,  on  his  final  triumph,  iv.  286;  his  omission  to  grant  free- 
dom to  Syracuse,  iv.  287;  opposition  to,  as  dictator,  iv.  288;  tyranny,  unpopularity, 
and  disquietude  of,  iv.  289;  death  and  character  of,  iv.  291;  and  Timoieon,  contrast 
between,  iv.  337. 

Dionysia,  Attic,  i.  62,  787. 

Dionysiac  festival  at  Athens,  B.C.  349,  iv.  420. 

Dionysius,  Phokaean,  ii.  172, 174. 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  and  Konon,  iii.  684;  demonstration  against,  at  Olympia,  B.C.  384, 
iii.  759;  iv.  230  seq.;  triremes  ot,  captured  by  Iphikrates,  iii.  797;  first  appearance  of, 
at  Syracuse,  iv.  151;  movement  of  the  Hermokratean  party  to  elevate,  iv.  160; 
harangue  of,  against  the  Syracusan  generals  at  Agrigentum,  iv.  161;  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  Syracuse,  iv.  161;  first  expedition  of,  to  Gela,  iv.  163;  accusations  of,  against 
his  colleagues,  iv.  163;  election  of,  as  sole  general,  iv.  163;  stratagem  of,  to  obtain  a 
body-guard,  iv.  164;  establishes  himself  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  iv.  166,  174;  second 
expedition  of,  to  Gela,  iv.  168;  charges  of  treachery  against,  iv.  171, 174;  mutiny  of 
the  Syracusan  horsemen  against,  iv.  171;  and  Imilkon,  peace  between,  iv.  174  seq.; 
sympathy  of  Sparta  with,  iv.  175,  207;  strong  position  of,  after  his  peace  with  Imil- 
kon, iv.  176;  fortification  and  occupation  of  Ortygia  by,  iv.  176;  redistribution  of 
property  by,  iv.  176;  exorbitant  exactions  of,  iv.  178;  mutiny  of  the  Syracusan  sol- 
diers against,  iv.  178;  besieged  in  Ortygia,  iv.  178  seq.;  strengthens  his  despotism, 
iv.  181  seq.;  conquers  iEtna,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Leontini,  iv.  182;  at  Enna,  iv.  182; 
resolution  of,  to  make  war  upon  Carthage,  b.c.  400,  iv.  183;  additional  fortifications 
at  Syracuse  by,  iv.  184  seq.;  preparations  of,  for  war  with  Carthage,  B.C.  399-397,  iv. 
186, 189;  improved  behavior  of,  to  the  Syracusans,  b.c  390,  iv.  186;  conciliatory  policy 
of,  toward  the  Greek  cities  near  the  Strait  of  Messene,  b.c.  399,  iv.  188,  marriage  of, 
with  Doris  and  Aristomache,  iv.  188, 191;  exhorts  the  Syracusan  assembly  to  war 
against  Carthage,  iv.  192;  permits  the  plunder  of  the  Carthaginians  at  Syracuse,  iv. 
192;  declares  war  against  Carthage,  b.c  397,  iv.  193;  marches  against  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  Sicily,  b.c  397,  iv.  193;  siege  and  capture  of  Motye  by,  iv.  194;  revolt  of  the 
Sikels  from,  iv.  200;  provisions  of,  for  the  defense  of  Syracuse  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, b.c  396,  iv.  200;  naval  defeat  of,  near  Katana,  iv.  201;  retreat  of,  from  Ka- 
tana to  Syracuse,  b.c  395,  iv.  202;  Syracusan  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  absence  of,  iv.  205;  speech  of  Theodorus  against,  iv.  206;  discontent  of  the 
Syracusans  with,  B.C.  395,  iv.  206;  and  Pharakidas,  iv.  207;  attacks  the  Carthaginian 
camp  before  Syracuse  and  sacrifices  his  mercenaries,  iv.  209;  success  of,  by  sea  and 
land  against  the  Carthaginians  before  Syracuse,  iv.  210 ;  secret  treaty  of,  with 
Imilkon  before  Syracuse,  iv.  211;  and  the  Iberians,  iv.  211;  capture  of  Libyans  by, 
iv.  212;  difficulties  of,  from  his  mercenaries,  iv.  215;  re  establishment  of  Messene  by, 
iv.  215;  conquests  of,  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  B.C.  394,  iv.  216;  at  Tauromenium,  iv. 
216,  218;  and  the  Sikels,  B.C.  394-393,  iv.  216;  declaration  of  Agrigentum  against,  B.C. 
393,  iv.  217;  victory  of,  near  Abakaena,  iv.  217;  expedition  of,  against  Rhegium,  BjC 
393,  iv.  217;  repulses  Magon  at  Agyrium,  iv.  218;  plans  of,  against  the  Greek  cities  in 
Southern  Italy,  iv.  218;  alliance  of,  with  Lucanians  against  the  Italiot  Greeks,  iv. 
219;  attack  of,  upon  Rhegium,  B.C.  390,  iv.  220;  expeditlop  of,  against  the  Italiot 
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Greeks,  b.c.  389,  iv.  222:  his  capture  and  generous  treatment  of  Italiot  Greeks, 
iv.  222;  besieges  and  grants  peace  to  Rhegium,  iv.  223;  eaptui-e  of  Kau- 
lonia  and  Hipponium  bv,  iv.  224;  capture  of  Rhegium  by,  iv.  224,  22G;  cruelty 
of,  to  Phyton,  iv.  226;  and  Sparta,  ascendency  of,  B.C.  387,  iv.  227;  capture 
of  Kroton  by,  iv.  228;  schemes  of,  for  conquests  in  Epirus  and  Illyria,  iv.  228; 
plunders  Latium,  Etruria,  and  the  temple  of  Agylla,  iv.  229;  poetical  compositions 
of,  iv.  259;  dislike  and  dread  of,  in  Greece,  iv.  230,  232;  harshness  of,  to  Plato,  iv.  235; 
new  constructions  and  improvements  by,  at  Syracuse,  B.C.  387-383,  iv.  236;  renews 
the  war  with  Carthage,  B.C.  383,  iv.  237;  disadvantageous  peace  of,  with  Carthage, 
B.C.  383,  iv.  238;  projected  wall  of,  across  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  iv.  239;  relations 
of,  with  Central  Greece,  B.C.  382-369,  iv.  239;  war  of,  with  Carthage,  B.C.  368,  iv.  240; 
gains  the  tragedy  prize  at  the  Lenaean  festival  at  Athens,  iv.  240;  death  and  char- 
acter of,  iv.  250;  family  left  by,  iv.  240;  the  good  opinion  of,  enjoyed  by  Dion  to  the 
last,  iv.  249;  drunken  habits  of  his  descendants,  iv.  295. 

Dionysius  the  Younger,  accession  and  character  of,  iv.  250;  Dion's  efforts  to  improve, 
iv.  252  seq.;  Plato's  visits  to,  iv.  254;  Plato's  injudicious  treatment  of,  iv.  256;  his  ha- 
tred and  injuries  to  Dion,  iv.  258,  262;  detention  of  Plato  by,  iv.  260;  Dion's  expedi- 
tion against,  iv.  264;  weakness  and  drunken  habits  of,  iv.  265;  absence  of,  from  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  357,  iv.  267;  negotiations  of,  with  Dion  and  the  Syracusans,  iv.  271,  277;  de- 
feat of,  by  Dion,  iv.  271;  blockaded  in  Ortygia  by  Dion,  iv.  273;  intrigues  of,  against 
Dion,  iv.  274,  275;  his  flight  to  Lokri,  iv.  277;  return  of,  to  Syracuse,  iv.  295;  at  Lokri, 
iv.  296;  his  surrender  of  Ortygia  to  Timoleon,  iv.  309;  at  Corinth,  iv.  309. 

Dionysius  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  iv.  789. 

Dionysos,  worship  of,  i.  59,  62,  64;  legend  of,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to,  i.  63;  alteration 
of  the  primitive  Grecian  idea  of,  i.  65. 

Diopeithes,  iv.  480. 

Dioskuri,  i.  141. 

Diphilus  at  Naupaktus,  B.C.  413,  iii.  161. 

Diphridas,  in  Asia,  iii.  703. 

Dirke,  i.  186. 

Discussion,  growth  of,  among  the  Greeks,  ii.  55. 

Dithyramb,  ii.  50. 

Dodona,  i.  245. 

Doloneia,  i.  383,  388. 

Dolonkians  and  Miltiades  the  first,  ii.  66. 

Dorian  cities  in  Peloponnesus  about  450  B.C.,  i.  440;  islands  in  the  ^5gean  and  the  Do- 
rians in  Argolis,  i.  442;  immigration  to  Peloponnesus,  i.  444;  settlers  at  Argos  and 
Corinth,  i.  447,  448;  settlement  in  Sparta,  i.  458;  allotment  of  land  at  Sparta,  i.  503; 
mode,  the,  i.  644;  states,  inhabitants  of,  i.  547;  tribes  at  Sikyon,  names  of,  i.  548,  550. 

Dorians,  early  accounts  of,  i.  105  seq.,  285;  mythical  title  of,  to  the  Peloponnesus,  i. 
288;  their  occupation  of  Argos,  Sparta,  Messenia,  and  Corinth,  i.  289;  early  Kretan, 
i.  448;  in  Argolis  and  the  Dorian  islands  in  the  iEgean,  i.  455;  of  Sparta  and  Stenyk- 
lerus,  i.  457;  divided  into  three  tribes,  i.  475;  Messenian,  i.  515;  Asiatic,  i.  50;  of  ./Egina, 
ii.  97. 

Doric  dialect,  i.  462,  ii.  50;  emigrations,  i.  300. 

Dorieus,  the  Spartan  prince,  aid  of,  to  Kinyps,  i.  769;  and  the  Krotoniates,  ii.  232,  234; 
Sicily,  ii.  349. 

Dorieus,  the  Rhodian,  iii.  181,  251;  capture  and  liberation  of,  iii.  279;  treatment  of,  by 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  649  seq.;  and  Hermokrates  in  the  iEgean, 
iv.  129. 

Doris,  i.  105,  435. 

Doris,  wife  of  Dionysius,  iv.  188, 191. 

Doriskus,  Xerxes  at,  ii.  252. 

Dorkis,  ii.  375,  376. 

Dorus,  i.  103. 

Drako  and  his  laws,  i.  569. 

Dramatic  genius,  development  of,  at  Athens,  iii.  384. 

Dr.mtuana,  Alexander  in,  iv.  631,  636. 

D  re  pane,  i.  174. 

Dryopians,  settlements  of,  formed  by  sea,  i.  448. 

Dryopis,  i.  435. 

Duketius,  the  Sikel  prince,  i.  722,  ii.  821. 

Dymanes,  Hylleis,  and  Pamphyli,  i.  475. 

Dyrrhachium,  i.  742. 

Earliest  Greeks,  residences  of,  i.  444. 

Early  poets,  historical  value  of,  i.  312. 

Echemus,  i.  101,  144. 

Echidna,  i.  51. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  in  a  battle  between  Medes  and  Lydians,  i.  654;  of  tho  moon.  B.C. 

413,  iii.  135;  of  the  moon,  B.C.  331,  iv.  610. 
Edda,  the,  i.  280. 
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Edessa,  the  dynasty  of,  1. 757. 

Eetioneia,  fort  at,  ill,  222,  224,  226. 

Egesta,  application  of,  to  Athens,  ii.  832;  application  of,  to  Carthage,  iv.  139;  Syra- 
cusan  attack  upon,  iv.  198;  barbarities  of  Agathokles  at,  iv.  778. 

Egypt,  influence  of,  upon  the  religion  of  Greece,  i.  59, 62, 63;  the  opening  of,  to  Grecian 
commerce,  i.  230;  ante-Hellenic  colonies  from,  to  Greece  not  probable,  i.  422;  Solon's 
visit  to,  i.  607;  Herodotus's  account  of,  i  689;  antiquity  of,  i.  690;  peculiar  physical  and 
moral  features  of,  i.  690;  large  town  population  in,  i.  694;  profound  submission  of 
the  people  in,  i.  695;  worship  of  animals  in,  i.  695;  relations  of,  with  Assyria,  i.  697; 
and  Kyrene,  i.  770;  Persian  expedition  from,  against  Barka,  i.  773;  Kambyses's  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of,  11.  125;  revolt  and  reconquest  of,  under  Xerxes,  ii.  237;  defeat 
and  losses  of  the  Athenians  in,  ii.  420;  unavailing  efforts  of  Persia  to  reconquer,  iii. 
724;  Agesilaus  and  Chabrias  in,  iv.  115;  reconquest  of,  by  Ochus,  iv.  474;  march  of 
Alexander  toward,  iv.  604,  606;  Alexander  in,  iv.  606  seq. 

Egyptians,  ethnography  of,  i.  669;  contrasted  with  Greeks,  Phenicians,  and  Assyrians, 
i.  686;  and  Ethiopians,  i.  691;  effect  of,  on  the  Greek  mind,  i.  706. 

Eileithyia,  i.  53. 

Eion,  capture  of.  by  Kimon,  ii.  397;  defended  by  Thucydides  against  Brasidas,  ii.  700; 
Kleon  at,  ii.  731. 

Ekbatana,  foundation  of,  i.  652;  Darius  at,  iv.  626;  Alexander  at,  iv.  626,  660;  Parmenio 
at,  iv.  626,  635. 

Ekdikus,  expedition  of,  to  Rhodes,  iii.  703. 

Ekklesia,  Athenian,  ii.  78. 

Elaea,  i.  631. 

Elaus,  escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron  from  Sestos  to,  ill.  247;  Mindarus  and  Thra- 
syllus  at,  iii.  248,  249. 

Elateia,  ref ortiflcation  of,  by  Philip,  iv.  499. 

Elatus,  i.  144. 

Elea,  Phokaean  colony  at,  ii.  117,  822. 

Eleatic  school,  iii.  397,  411. 

Elegiac  verse  of  Kallinus,  Tyrtaeus,  and  Mimnermus,  ii.  47. 

Eleian  genealogy,  i.  123. 

Eleians  excluded  from  the  Isthmian  games,  i.  124;  and  the  Olympic  games,  i,  290,  451; 
and  Pisatans,  i.  513,  515;  their  exclusion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  Olympic 
festival,  ii.  781;  desert  the  Argeian  allies,  ii.  791;  and  Arcadians,  iv.  86,  91;  exclusion 
of,  from  the  Olympic  festival,  B.C.  364,  iv.  88. 

Elektra  and  Thaumas,  progeny  of,  i.  51. 

Elektryon,  death  of,  i.  99. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  i.  66,  68;  alleged  profanation  of,  by  Alkibiades  and  others,  iii. 
49,  68  seq.;  celebration  of,  protected  by  Alkibiades,  iii.  273. 

Eleusinians,  seizure  and  execution  of,  by  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  iii.  344. 

Eleusis,  temple  of,  i.  67;  importance  of  mysteries  to,  i.  70;  early  independence  of,  I. 
566;  retirement  of  the  Thirty  to,  iii.  347;  capture  of,  iii.  353. 

Eleutheria,  institution  of,  at  Plataea,  ii.  338. 

Elis,  genealogy  of,  i.  123  seq.;  Oxylus  and  the  jEtolians  at,  i.  290;  Pisa,  Triphylia,  and 
Lepreum,  i.  515;  formation  of  the  city  of,  ii.  409;  revolt  of,  from  Sparta  to  Argos,  ii. 
760;  and  Lepreum,  ii.  760;  and  Sparta,  war  between,  iii.  622;  claim  of,  to  Triphylia 
and  the  Pisatid,  iv.  56,  85;  alienation  of,  from  the  Arcadians,  iv.  56;  alliance  of,  with 
Sparta  and  Achaia,  iv.  85. 

Elymi,  i.  709. 

Emigrants  to  Ionia,  the,  i.  300. 

Emigration,  early,  from  Greece,  i.  709. 

Emigrations  consequent  on  the  Dorian  occupation  of  Peloponnesus,  1. 292;  ^olic, 
Ionic,  and  Doric,  i.  295. 

Empedokles,  i.  256,  ii.  823,  iii.  397. 

Emporiae,  iv.  784. 

Endius,  iii.  256. 

Endymion,  stories  of,  i.  124. 

Eneti,  the,  i.  212. 

Enienes,  i.  433. 

Enna,  Dionysius  at,  iv.  182. 

Ennea  Hodoi,  ii.  406,  458. 

Enomoties,  i.  525. 

Entella,  Syracusan  attack  upon,  iv.  198,  202. 

Eos,  i.  50. 

Epaminondas,  and  the  conspiracy  against  the  phllo-Laconian  oligarchy  at  Thebes, 
iii.  763,  765,  782;  training  and  character  of,  iii.  780;  and  Pelopidas,  iii.  780:  and  Kallis- 
tratus,  iii.  803,  iv.  72;  and  Agesilaus  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  iii.  804,  808;  at  Leuktra, 
iii.  811;  and  Orchomenus,  iii.  821;  proceedings  and  views  of,  after  the  battle  of  Leuk- 
tra, iii.  832;  expeditions  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  iii.  834  seq.,  iv.  51,  59,  96;  foundation 
of  Megalopolis  and  Messene  by,  iii,  839;  his  retirement  from  Peloponnesus,  iii.  844; 
Jais  trial  of  accountability,  iii.  817;  mildness  of,  iv.  54;  and  the  Theban  expedition  to. 
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Thessaly,  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  iv.  69;  mission  of,  to  Arcadia,  iv.  72;  Theban  fleet  and 
naval  expedition  under,  iv.  79;  and  Menekleidas,  iv.  60,  80;  and  the  destruction  of 
Orchomeuus,  iv.  84;  and  the  arrest  of  Arcadians  by  the  Theban  harmost  at  Tegea, 
iv.  93;  attempted  surprise  of  Mantineia  by  the  cavalry  of,  iv.  96;  at  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  iv.  99;  death  of,  iv.  107;  character  of,  iv.  109  seq. 

Epeians,  i.  124,  292. 

Epeius  of  Panopeus,  i.  205,  209. 

Epeunaktae,  i.  730. 

Ephesus,  i.  626;  capture  of,  by  Croesus,  i.  666;  defeat  of  Thrasyllus  at,  iii.  260;  Lysander 
at,  iii.  274,  309;  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  571. 

Ephetae,  i.  570. 

Ephialtes,  the  Aloid,  i.  123. 

Ephialtes,  the  general,  iv.  546,  575. 

Ephialtes,  the  statesman,  ii.  437,  439;  and  Perikles,  constitution  of  dikasteries  by,  it 
431;  judicial  reform  of,  ii.  437. 

Ephors,  Spartan,  i.  468,  469,  470;  ii.  763;  appointment  of,  at  Athens,  iii.  322. 

Ephorus,  i.  250,  479. 

Epic  cycle,  i.  351. 

Epic  poems,  lost,  i.  350;  recited  in  public,  not  read  in  private,  i.  357;  variations  in  the 
mode  of  reciting,  i.  360;  long,  besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  i.  366. 

Epic  poetry  in  early  Greece,  i.  348. 

Epic  poets  and  their  dates,  i.  351. 

Epic  of  the  middle  ages,  i.  280. 

Epical  localities,  transposition  of,  i.  179;  age  preceding  the  lyrical,  ii.  43. 

Epidamnus,  i.  742;  and  the  Illyrians,  i.  750;  foundation  of,  ii.  481;  application  of  the 
democracy  at,  to  Korkyra  and  Corinth,  ii.  481;  attacked  by  the  Korkyraeans,  ii.  482; 
expeditions  from  Corinth  to,  ii.  482. 

Epidaurus,  attack  of  Argos  and  Athens  upon,  ii.  787;  ravaged  by  the  Argeians,  ii.  787; 
Lacedaemonian  movements  in  support  of,  ii.  788;  attempts  of  the  Argeians  to  storm, 
ii.  788;  operations  of  the  Argeian  allies  near,  ii.  800;  evacuation  of  the  fort  at,  ii.  803. 

Epigoni,  the,  i.  193. 

Epimenides,  visit  of,  to  Athens,  i.  61. 

Epimenides,  of  Krete,  i.  574. 

Epimetheus,  i.  50,  89. 

Epipolae,  iii.  89;  intended  occupation  of,  by  the  Syracusans,  iii.  91;  occupation  of,  by 
the  Athenians,  iii.  91;  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at,  iii.  108;  Demosthenes's  night- 
attack  upon,  iii.  128;  capture  of,  by  Dion,  iv.  270;  capture  of,  by  Timoleon,  iv.  314. 

Epirots,  i.  403,  468,  502;  attack  of,  upon  Akarnania,  ii.  506. 

Epirus,  discouraging  to  Grecian  colonization,  i.  748;  Dionysius's  schemes  of  conquest 
in,  iv.  228. 

Epistates,  ii.  78. 

Epitadas,  ii.  657. 

Epitadeus,  the  Ephor,  i.  282. 

Epodus,  introduction  of,  ii.  51. 

Epyaxa,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  iii.  493. 

Eraa,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  iii.  172. 

Erasinides,  trial  and  imprisonment  of,  iii.  291. 

Eratosthenes,  iii.  331,  347,  370. 

Erechtheion,  restoration  of,  ii.  465. 

Erechtheus,  i.  151,  154,  156. 

Eresus,  Thrasyllus  at,  iii.  245. 

Eretria,  i.  616,  619;  assistance  of,  to  the  Milesians,  ii.  165;  siege  and  capture  of,  by 
Datia,  ii.  190;  fate  of  captives  taken  by  Uatis  at,  ii.  207;  naval  defeat  of  the  Athen- 
ians near,  iii.  228;  Phokion  at,  iv.  419;  Philippisiug  faction  at,  iv.  480;  liberation  of, 
iv.  482. 

Ergophtlus,  iv.  119. 

Erichthonius,  i.  151, 153, 196. 

Eriphyle.  i.  190. 

Eros,  i.  49;  and  Aphrodite,  function  of,  I.  49. 

Erytheia,  i.  179. 

Erythrae,  i.  629,  iii.  169. 

Eryx,  defeat  of  Dionysius  at,  iv.  240. 

Eryxo,  and  Learchus,  i.  771. 

Eteokles,  i.  ill),  188, 194. 

Eteonikus,  expulsion  of,  from  Phasos,  iii.  259;  at  Mitylene,  iii.  286;  escape  of,  from 
Mitylene  to  Chios,  iii.  288,  296;  at  Chios,  iii.  308;  removal  of,  from  Chios  to  Ephesus, 
iii.  309;  in  ^Egina,  iii.  708,  710. 

Ethiopians  and  Egyptians,  i.  691. 

Etruria,  plunder  of,  by  Dionysius,  iv.  229. 

Euaspliuus  and  Polyehares,  i.  508. 

Eubaea,  i.  615;  resolution  of  Greeks  to  oppose  Xerxes  at  the  strait  on  the  north  of,  ii. 
272;  advance  of  the  Persian  fleet  to,  ii.  291;  revolt  and  reconquest  of,  by  Perikles,  ii. 
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438;  application  from,  to  Agis,  iii.  164;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.C.  411,  iii.  229;  Pe\o- 
ponnesian  fleet  summoned  by  Mindarus,  ii.\.  248;  bridge  joining  Boeotia  and,  iii. 
249,  252;  rescned  from  Thebes  by  Athens,  B.C.  358,  iv.  350;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.C. 
350-349,  iv.  418;  intrigues  of  Philip  in,  iv.  418;  expedition  of  Phokion  to,  b.c.  342,  iv. 
419;  hostilities  in,  b.c.  349-348,  iv.  421;  Philippizing  factions  in,  b.c  342,  iv,  480;  expe- 
dition of  Phokion  to,  B.C.  341,  iv.  482. 

Eubcea  in  Sicily,  ii.  350. 

Euboic  scale,  i.  451,  455,  620. 

Euboic  synod,  iv.  482. 

Eubulus,  iv.  382,  400,  434,  435,  449. 

Eudamidas,  iii.  749,  752. 

Euemerus's  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  250.  / 

Eukleides,  archonship  of,  iii.  378. 

Eukles,  ii,  699,  700,  702. 

Eumachus,  iv.  259,  260. 

Eumelus  of  Bosporus,  iv.  799. 

Eumelus,  the  poet,  i.  115. 

Eumenes,  iv.  561 ;  and  Hephaestion,  iv.  660;  and  Perdikkas,  Iv.  701 ;  victory  of,  over 
Kraterus  and  Neoptolemus,  iv.  711;  attempts  of,  to  uphold  Alexander's  dynasty  in 
Asia,  iv.  714;  and  Antigonus,  iv.  712. 

Eumolpus,  i.  155. 

Eunomus,  iii.  709. 

Eupatridee,  i.  566. 

Euphaes,  i.  509. 

Euphemus,  speech  of,  at  Kamarina,  iii  79, 

Euphiletus  and  Meletus,  iii.  65. 

Euphraeus,  iv.  344,  479. 

Euphrates,  Cyrus  the  Younger  at,  iii.  501;  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  iii.  543;  Alex- 
ander at,  iv.  609,  662. 

Euphron,  iv.  60. 

Euripides,  faults  imputed  to,  i.  240;  story  about  the  dramas  of,  and  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  Sicily,  iii.  154;  iEschylus  and  Sophokles,  iii.  387;  and  Dekamnichus,  iii. 
742. 

Euripus,  bridge  across,  iii.  249,  252. 

Europa,  i.  164, 183. 

Eurotas  crossed  by  Epaminondas,  iii.  835. 

Euryalus,  Hamilkar's  attempt  on,  iv.  764. 

Eurybates,  ii.  261. 

Eurybiades,  ii.  277,  301. 

Eurydike,  widow  of  Amyntas,  iv.  49. 

Eurydike,  granddaughter  of  Philip,  iv.  710,  712. 

Euryleon,  ii.  349. 

Eurylochus,  ii.  631,  632. 

Eurymedon,  victories  of  the,  ii.  404. 

Eurymedon,  at  Korkvra,  ii.  615;  and  Sophokles,  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra  and  Sicily, 
ii.  639,  666;  at  Pylus,  ii.  644,  651;  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily,  ii.  826,  828,  iii.  112;  return  of, 
from  Sicily  to  Athens,  ii.  830. 

Eurynome,  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  i.  53. 

Euryptolemus,  iii.  293,  301,  302. 

Eurypylus,  i.  194. 

Eurystheus,  i.  100, 103, 134. 

Eurytos,  i.  124. 

Eurytus,  ii.  255. 

Eutaea,  Agesilaus  at,  B.c.  370,  iii.  831. 

Euthykrates  and  Lasthenes,  iv.  425. 

Euxine,  Greek  settlements  on,  i.  655,  763,  iii.  555;  first  sight  of,  by  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  iii.  548;  indigenous  tribes  on,  iii.  556;  the  Greeks  on,  and  the  Ten  Thousand, 
iii.  556;  Xenophon's  idea  of  founding  a  new  city  on  the,  iii.  562. 

Evagoras,  iii.  704,  710,  724. 

Family  tie,  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  334;  rites  in  Greece,  i.  561. 

Fates,  i.  51;  and  Croesus,  ii.  112. 

Festivals,  Grecian,  i.  75,  400,  778,  786,  787;  at  Athens,  iii.  392. 

Fiction,  plausible,  i,  261,  312. 

Fictitious  matter  in  Greek  tradition,  i.  259. 

Financial  changes,  Kleisthenean,  ii.  77. 

Five  Thousand,  the,  at  Athens,  iii.  208,  223,  231. 

Fleece,  Golden,  legend  of,  i.  116. 

Flute,  use  of,  in  Sparta,  ii.  48. 

Fortification  of  towns  in  early  Greece,  i.  343;  of  the  Grecian  camp  in  the  Iliad,  L  382. 

Four  Hundred,  the  oligarchy  of,  iii.  208. 

Frenzy,  religious,  of  women,  i.  62. 
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Funeral,  ceremony  at  Athens  over  slain  warriors,  ii.  471;  obsequies  of  Hephaestion,  iv. 

663,  664. 
Funerals,  Solon's  regulations  about,  i.  602. 

Gades,  i.  671;  voyage  from  Corinth  to,  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  B.C.  ii.  675. 

Gaea,  i.  49,  50,  52. 

Gaesylus,  iv.  285. 

Games,  Olympic,  i.  104,  408,  452,  778;  Isthmian,  i.  116,  785;  the  four  great  Grecian,  i.  408, 

785,  787-  Solon's  rewards  to  victors  at,  i.  603;  Pythian,  i.  781,  784;  Nemean,  L  785. 
Gamori,  i.  545;  at  Syracuse, 
Ganymedes,  i.  196. 
Gaugamela,  battle  of,  iv.  615. 

Gauls,  embassy  of,  to  Alexander,  iv.  535;  invasion  of  Greece  by,  iv.  744. 
Gaza,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  604. 
Gedrosia,  Alexander  in,  iv.     ,     f 
Gela,  i.  718,  and  Syracuse,  before,  B.C.  500,  ii.  345;  Kleander  of,  ii.  349;  Gelo  despot  of, 

ii.  349;  congress  of  Sicilian  cities  at,  ii.  828;  and  Hannibal's  capture  of  Selinus,  iv. 

142;   expeditions   of   Dionysius  to,    iv.  163,  169;   capture   of,   by   Imilkon,   iv.    16S; 

Timoleon  and  the  fresh  colonization  of,  iv.  331;  Agathokles  at,  iv.  755. 
Geleontes,  i.  558. 
Gelo,  ii.  270,  348-357. 
Geloni,  i.  658. 

Gelonian  dynasty,  fall  of,  ii.  360;  citizens  of  Syracuse,  ii.  360. 
Genealogies,  Grecian,  i.  93,  267;  Argeian,  i.  94;  mythical,  i.  150,  266;   Egyptian,  i.  267; 

Clinton's  vindication  of,  i.  310  seq. 
Genealogy,  Corinthian,  of  Eumelus,  i.  115;  of  Orcbomenos,  i.  120  seq.;  Eleian,  i.  123; 

iEtolian  i.  124;  Laconian,  i.  139;  Messenian,  i.  141;  Arcadian,  i.  142. 
Generals,  Kleisthenean,  ii.  75. 
Gentes,  Atttic,  i.  559,  563;   analogy  between  those  of  Greece  and  other  nations,  i.  322; 

Grecian,  patronymic  names  of,  i.323;  difference  between  Grecian  and  Roman,  i.  324; 

non-members  of,  under  Solon,  i.  598. 
Geographical  knowledge,  Hesiodic  and  Homeric,  i.  346. 
Geography,  fabulous,  i,  177;   Homeric,  i.  639;  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 

iii.  550. 
Geological  features  of  Greece,  i.  394. 
Geomori,  i.  546,  567. 
Gergis,  i.  635;  Derkyllidas  at,  iii.  614. 
Gergithes,  i.  635. 

German  progress  brought  about  by  violent  external  influences,  1.  275;  mythes,  L  275. 
Gerontes,  i.  325. 
Geronthrae,  conquest  of,  i.  505. 
Geryon,  i.  51,  179. 

Getae,  Alexander's  defeat  of,  iv.  534. 
Gigantes,  birth  of,  i.  50. 
Gillus,  ii.  147. 
Giskon,  iv.  139,  327. 
Glaukae,  iv.  651. 
Glauke,  i.  114. 

Glaukon,  discourse  of,  in  Plato's  Republic,  iiL  425. 
Glaukus,  i.  167. 
Gnomic,  Greek  poets,  ii.  52. 
Gnomon,  whence  obtained  by  the  Greeks,  i.  706. 
Goddesses  and  Gods,  twelve  great,  i.  53. 
Gods,  Grecian,  how  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  i.  49,  224;  and  demons,  L  256;  and  men, 

Golden  Fleece,  legend  of,  i.  116. 

Golden  race,  the,  i.  83. 

Gongylus,  the  Corinthian,  iii.  102,  107. 

Good,  etc.,  meaning  of,  in  early  Greek  writers,  1.  324. 

Gofdian  knot,  Alexander  cuts  the,  iv.  581. 

Gordium,  Alexander's  march  from,  iv.  585. 

Gordius,  legend  of,  i.  647. 

Gorgias  of  Leontini,  ii.  823,  825,  iii.  411,  419. 

Gorgons,  i.  98. 

Gorgopas,  at  JEgina,  iii.  709. 

Government  of  historical  and  legendary  Greece,  i.  322;  heroic,  i.  330;  earliest  changes 

of,  in  Greece,  i.  532;  kingly,  i.  534;  change  from  monarchical  to  oligarchical  in 

Greece,  i.  538. 
Governments,  Grecian,  weakness  of,  ii.  85. 
Graces,  the,  i.  53. 
Grceae,  i.  51. 
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Graeci,  1.  422. 

Graecia  Magna,  i.  682. 

Grseco-Asiatic  cities,  iv.  673. 

Granikus,  battle  of  the,  iv.  566;  Athenians  captured  at  the,  iv.  582. 

Graph e  Paranomon,  ii.  442;  abolition  of,  B.C.  411,  iii.  208. 

Grecian  mythes,  i.  75,  272;  genealogies,  i.  93  seq.;  mythology,  sources  of  our  informa- 
tion on,  i.  107;  intellect,  expansive  force  of,  i.  229;  progress  between  b.c.  700  and  500, 
i.  231  seq.;  antiquity,  i.  266,  268;  genealogies,  i,  268;  townsman,  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions c  "  " 
how  it 
myth 

tory,  first  and  second  periods  of,  i.  424,  776;  opinion,  change  in,  on  the  decision  of 
disputes  by'champions,  i.  522;  states,  growing  communion  of,  between  B.C.  600-547,  i. 
527;  "  faith,"  i.  539;  settlements  on  the  Euxine,  i.  655;  marine  and  commerce,  growth 
of,  i.  656;  colonies  in  Southern  Italy,  i.  723;  world  about  560  B.C.,  i.  736;  history,  want 
of  unity  in,  i.  776;  games,  influence  of,  upon  the  Greek  mind,  i.  787;  art,  beginnings 
and  importance  of  ii.  56;  architecture,  ii.  57;  governments,  weakness  of,  ii.  85;  world 
in  the  Thirty  years  truce,  ii.  480;  and  barbarian  military  feeling,  contrast  between^ 
ii.  721;  states,  complicated  relations  among.  B.C.  420,  ii.  779;  and  B.C.  366,  iv.  399;  phi- 
losophy, negative  side  of,  iii.  73;  dialectics,  their  many-sided  handling  of  subjects, 
iii.  456;  states,  embassies  from,  at  Pella,  B.C.  346,  iv.  455;  captives,  mutilated,  at  Per- 
sepolis,  iv.  622;  history,  bearing  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns  on,  iv.  625;  merce- 
naries under  Darius,  iv.  628,  630;  envoys  with  Darius,  iv.  630;  world,  state  of,  B.C.  334, 
iv.  675;  exiles,  Alexander's  rescript  directing  the  recall  of,  iv.  694. 

Greece,  legends  of,  originally  isolated,  afterward  thrown  into  series,  i.  107;  legendary 
and  historical  state  of  society  and  manners  in,  i.  321-348;  subterranean  course  of 
rivers  in,  i.  396;  difficulty  of  land  communication  in,  i.  396;  accessibility  of,  by  sea, 
i.  397;  islands  and  colonies  of,  i.  398;  difference  between  the  land-states  and  sea- 
states  in,  i.  399;  effects  of  the  configuration  of,  i.  399;  mineral  and  other  productions 
of,  i.  401;  climate  of,  i.  403;  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  parts  of, 
i.  403;  ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  of,  i.  420;  discontinuance  of  kingship  in,  i.  534;  anti 
monarchical  sentiment  of,  i.  536,  ii.  584;  the  voyage  from,  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  i.  715; 
seven  wise  men  of,  ii.  53;  first  advance  of,  toward  systematic  conjunction,  ii.  98; 
probable  consequences  of  a  Persian  expedition  against,  before  that  against  Scythia, 
ii.  148;  on  the  eve  of  Xerxes's  invasion,  ii.  264;  first  separation  of,  into  two  distinct 
parties,  ii.  376,  395;  proceedings  in  central,  between  B.C.  470-464,  ii.  408;  state  of  feel- 
ing in,  between  B.C.  445-431,  ii.  496;  bad  morality  of  the  rich  and  great  in,  ii.  620;  at- 
mospherical disturbances  in,  B.C.  427,  ii.  626;  warlike  preparations  in,  during  the 
winter  of  b.c  414-413,  iii.  117;  alteration  of  feeling  in,  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  iii.  339,  342,  349;  disgust  in,  at  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  iii,  341;  degradation 
of,  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  iii.  718,  722;  effect  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra  on,  iii.  815, 
817,  821;  relations  of  Dionysius  with,  b.c  382-369,  iv.  239;  state  of,  B.C.  360-359,  iv.  340; 
decline  of  citizen-soldiership  and  increase  of  mercenaries  in,  after  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  iv.  384;  effect  of  the  peace  and  alliance  between  Philip  and  Athens  upon, 
iv.  468;  movements  and  intrigues  of  Philip  throughout,  after  B.c.  346,  iv.  476;  state 
of,  on  Alexander's  accession,  iv.  521,  526;  march  of  Alexander  into,  B.c.  336,  iv.  528; 
Macedonian  interventions  in,  b.c  336-335,  iv.  530;  terror  in,  on  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander,  iv.  545;  connection  of  Alexander  with,  history  of,  iv.  338,  548; 
an  appendage  to  Macedonia  under  Alexander,  iv.  545;  militai-y  changes  in,  during 
the  sixty  years  before  Alexander's  accession,  iv.  550;  possibility  of  emancipating, 
during  Alexander's  earlier  Asiatic  campaigns,  iv.  675;  hopes  raised  in,  oy  the 
Persian  fleet  and  armies,  b.c  334-331,  iv.  676;  submission  of,  to  Antipater,  iv.  681; 
effect  of  Alexander's  death  on,  iv.  695;  confederacy  for  liberating,  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  iv.  696;  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  in,  iv.  735;  success  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes 
in,  against  Cassander,  iv.  740;  under  Demetrius  Poliorketes  and  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
iv.  744;  invasion  of,  by  the  Gauls,  iv.  744;  of  Polybius,  iv.  744. 

Greece,  Proper,  geography  of,  i.  392. 

Greek  forces,  against  Troy,  i.  198;  language  and  the  mythes,  i.  225;  tradition,  matter 
of,  uncertified,  i.  259;  language,  various  dialects  of,  i.  407;  Latin  and  Oscan  lan- 
guages, i.  711;  settlements,  east  of  the  Strymon  in  Thrace,  i.  761;  settlements  on  the 
Euxine  south  of  the  Danube,  i.  763;  settlements  in  Libya,  and  the  nomads,  i.  768; 
cities,  local  festivals  in,  i.  779,  786;  lyric  poetry,  ii.  43,  53;  poetry  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century  b.c,  ii.  43;  music,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, B.C.,  ii.  44;  poetry,  after  Terpander,  ii.  44;  hexameter,  newmeters  superadded 
to,  ii.  46;  chorus,  ii.  48,  50;  dancing,  ii.  49;  philosophy  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  ii. 
216;  fleet  at  Artemisium,  ii.  277,  279;  fleet  'at  Salamis,  ii.  296,  fleet  at  Mykale,  ii.  338; 
fleet  after  the  battle  of  Mykale,  ii.  343;  fleet,  expedition  of,  against  Asia,  B.C.  478,  ii. 
372;  generals  and  captains,  slaughter  of  Cyreian,  iii.  522;  heroes,  analogy  of  Alexan- 
der to  the,  iv.  560. 
<»reeks,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  267  seq.;  their  love  of  antiquities,  i.  224;  their  distaste 
for  a  real  history  of  the  past,  i.  227;  Homeric,  i.  339,  348,  405;  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  645;  extra- 
Peloponnesian  north  of  Attica  in  the  first  two  centuries,  i.  425;  advance  of,  in  gov 
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ernment  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  oenturies  B.C.,  i.  539;  musical  modes  of,  i.  644;  and 
Phenicians  in  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  i.  674;  contrasted  with  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and 
Phenicians.  i.  686;  influence  of  Phenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians  on,  i.  706;  and 
Carthaginians,  first  known  collision  between,  i.  707;  Sicilian  and  Italian,  monetary 
and  statical  scale  of,  i.  720;  in  Sicily,  prosperity  of,  between  B.C.  735  and  485,  i.  714; 
in  Sicily  and  in  Greece  Proper,  difference  between,  i.  721:  Italian,  between  B.C. 
700-500,  i.  7:33;  their  talent  for  command  over  'barbarians,  i.  757;  first  voyage  of,  to 
Libya,  i.  704;  and  Libyans  at  Kyrene,  i.  769;  political  isolation  of,  i.  776;  tendencies 
to  political  union  among,  after  B.C.  560,  i.  777;  growth  of  union  among,  between  B.C. 
776-560,  i.  777;  rise  of  philosophy  and  dialectics  among,  ii.  55;  writing  among,  ii.  55; 
Asiatic,  after  Cyrus's  conquest  of  Lydia,  ii.  113;  Asiatic,  application  of,  to  Sparta, 
546  B.C.,  ii.  113;  and  Darius,  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  180;  eminent,  liable  to 
be  corrupted  by  success,  ii.  209;  and  Persians,  religious  conception  of  history  com- 
mon to,  ii.  241;  northern,  and  Xerxes,  ii.  269,  271;  confederate,  engagement  of, 
against  such  as  joined  Xerxes,  ii.  272;  effect  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  on,  ii.  293; 
and  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  300;  Medizing,  and  Mardonius,  ii.  316;  Medising,  at-Pla- 
teea,  ii.  323;  at  Plateea,  ii.  324;  at  Mykale,  ii.  339;  Asiatic,  first  step  in  the  ascendency 
of  Athens  over,  ii.  342;  Sicilian,  early  government  of,  ii.  346;  Sicilian,  progress  of, 
between  the  battle  of  Salamis  and  Alexander,  ii.  366;  allied,  oppose  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Athens,  ii.  367,  369;  allied,  transfer  the  headship  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  b.c. 
477.  ii.  375;  allied,  Aristeides'  assessment  of,  iii.  379;  allied,  under  Athens,  substitute 
money-payment  for  personal  service,  ii.  400;  effect  of  the  Athenian  disaster  in 
Sicily  upon,  iii.  164;  and  Tissaphernes,  Alkibiades  acts  as  interpreter  between,  iii. 
189;  Asiatic,  surrender  of,  by  Sparta  to  Persia,  iii.  610;  Asiatic,  and  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  iii.  610;  Asiatic,  and  Tissaphernes,  iii.  611;  the  Ten  Thousand,  their  posi- 
tion and  circumstances,  iii.  491;  Ten  Thousand  at  Kunaxa,  iii.  506;  Ten  Thousand, 
after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  iii.  509;  Ten  Thousand,  retreat  of,  iii.  514,  551,  594;  Ten 
Thousand,  after  their  return  to  Trapezus,  iii.  555-594;  Asiatic,  their  application  to 
Sparta  for  aid  against  Tissaphernes,  iii.  612;  in  the  service  of  Alexander  in  Asia,  iv. 
561;  unpropitious  circumstances  for,  in  the  Lamian  war,  iv.  710;  Italian,  pressed 
upon  by  enemies  from  the  interior,  iv.  747. 

Gryllus,  death  of,  iv.  99. 

Guilds,  Grecian  deities  of,  i.  223. 

Gyges,  i.  50,  222. 

Gylippus,  expedition  of,  to  Syracuse,  iii.  87, 100,  106,  119, 136, 140. 

Gymnesii,  i.  550. 

Gyndes,  distribution  of,  into  channels  by  Cyrus,  ii.  12L 

Hades,  i.  52  seq. 

Haemon  and  Antigone,  i.  192. 

Haliartus,  Lysander  at,  iii.  664. 

Halikarnassus,  i.  303,  639;  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  577. 

Halonnesus,  dispute  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  about,  iv.  478. 

Halys,  the,  i.  640. 

Hamilkar,  defeat  and  death  of,  at  Himera,  Ii.  354. 

Hamilkar,  collusion  of,  with  Agathokles,  iv.  750;  superseded  in  Sicily  by  another  gen- 
eral of  the  same  name,  iv.  753. 

Hamilkar,  victory  of,  at  the  Himera,  iv.  756;  attempt  of,  upon  Syracuse,  Iv.  764;  defeat 
and  death  of,  iv.  J64. 

Hannibal,  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily,  iv.  141-148, 153. 

Hanno,  silly  fabrication  of,  iv.  313. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  ii.  63. 

Harmosts,  Spartan,  iii.  600,  604.  606. 

Harpagus,  ii.  115, 118. 

Harpalus,  iv.  65.  121. 

Harpies,  the,  i.  47, 172. 

Hebe,  i.  53. 

Hector,  i.  197,  203. 

Hegemony,  Athenian,  ii.  396. 

Hegesippus,  iv.  477. 

Hegesistratus,  ii.  326, 339,  iv.  571, 572. 

Hekabe,  i.  197. 

Hekataeus  on  Geryon,  i.  179;  on  the  Argonauts,  1. 180;  and  the  mythes,  I.  241;  and  the 
Ionic  revolt,  ii.  162,  168. 

Hekatompylus,  Alexander  at,  iv.  630. 

Hekatoncheires,  the,  i.  5,  50. 

Hekatonymus  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.  560. 

Helen,  i.  137, 139:  necklace  of,  i.  194;  and  Paris,  i.  198;  and  Achilles,  L  828;  various  la 
gends  of,  i.  206. 

Helenus  and  Andromache,  i.  222. 

Heliaea,  i.  596;  ii.  76,  79. 

Heliasts,  ii.  80. 
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Helike,  destruction  of,  iii.  799. 

Helios,  i.  50,  223. 

Helixus,  iii.  263. 

Hellanikus,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  241;  contrasted  with  Saxo  Grammatlcus  and 
Snorro  Sturleson,  i.  277. 

Hellas,  division  of,  i.  104;  proper,  i.  393;  mountain  systems  of,  i.  392;  islands  and  colo- 
nies of,  i.  398;  most  ancient,  i.  422. 

Helle  and  Phryxus,  i.  116. 

Hellen  and  his  sons.  i.  103. 

Hellenes,  i.  103,  405,  415. 

Hellenic  religion  and  customs  in  the  Troad,  i.  220;  cities,  i.  41. 

Hellenion  at  Naukratis,  i.  704.  / 

Hellenism,  definition  of,  i'v.  00. 

Hellenotamiae,  ii.  379,  iii.  379. 

Hellespont,  bridges  of  Xerxes  over,  ii.  243;  crossed  by  Xerxes,  ii.  251;  retreating  march 
of  Xerxes  to,  ii.  312;  Grecian  fleet  at,  b.c.  479,  ii.  343;  Strombychides  at,  iii.  241;  Pelo- 
ponnesian  re-enforcement  to,  b.c.  411,  iii.  242;  Mindarus  and  Thrasyllus  at,  iii.  245, 
247,  251;  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  at,  after  the  battle  of  Kynossema,  iii.  251; 
Thrasyllus  and  Alkibiades  at,  iii.  260;  Thrasybulus  at,  iii.  705;  Iphikrates  at,  iii.  707; 
Antalkidas  at,  iii.  714;  Epaminondas  at,  iv.  79,  81;  Timotheus  at,  iv.  79,  81,  119;  Auto- 
kles  at,  iv.  221  seq.;  operations  of  the  Athenians  at,  B.C.  357,  iv.  354;  disputes  between 
Athens  and  Philip  about,  iv.  480;  imprudence  of  the  Persians  in  letting  Alexander 
cross  the,  iv.  564. 

Heloris,  unsuccessful  expedition  of,  iv.  216,  218,  222. 

Helots,  i.  481;  Pausanias  and,  ii.  282;  revolt  of,  ii.  410;  Ithome,  capitulation  of,  ii  420; 
assassination  of,  ii.  673;  Brasidean,  ii.  762;  brought  back  to  Pylus,  ii.  788;  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas,  iii.  835;  establishment  of,  with  the  Mes- 
senians,  iii.  842. 

Helus  conquered  by  Alkamenes,  i.  506. 

Hephaestion,  iv. 

Hephaestos,  i.  53,  79. 

Herseon  near  Mykenae,  i.  137. 

Heraeon  Teichos,  siege  of,  by  Philip,  iv.  399. 

Herakleia  Pontica,  i.  176;  iv.  000;  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  iii.  571. 

Herakleia  in  Italy,  i.  729;  ii.  460. 

Herakleia  in  Sicily,  ii.  347;  Dion  at,  iv.  267. 

Herakleia  Trachinea,  ii.  626,  784,  iii.  659,  670,  iv.  267. 

Herakleid  kings  of  Corinth,  i.  445. 

Herakleides  the  Syracusan,  exile  of,  iv.  265;  victory  of,  over  Philistus,  Iv.  273;  and 
Dion,  iv.  274,  275,  277,  280,  282,  28S;  victory  of,  over  Nypsius,  iv.  279;  death  of,  iv.  289. 

Herakleides,  governor  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  iv.  752. 

Herakleids,  i.     ,  101,  285;  Lydian  dynasty  of,  i.  648. 

Herakles,  i.  100;  attack  of,  on  Pylos,  i.  ;  and  Alkestis,  L  112;  overthrows  Orchome- 
nos,  i.  119;  death  of,  i.  129;  and  Hylas,  i.  172, 178;  and  Laomedon,  i.  ;  Tyrian,  tem- 
ple of,  i.  670. 

HGi'eiklG'S  son  of  Alexander  iv. 

Here,  i.  50,  53,  79;  and  Mykenae,  i.  137;  temple  of,  near  Argos,  burnt,  11.  725;  Lakinian, 
robe  of,  iv.  228. 

Herippidas,  iii.  653,  676,  684. 

Hermae,  mutilation  of,  at  Athens,  ill.  45, 61. 

Hermeias  of  Atarneus,  iv.  475. 

Hermes,  i.  53,  79. 

Hermione,  i.  137. 

Hermokratean  party,  iv.  160;  exiles,  iv.  162. 

Hermokrates,  at  the  congress  at  Gela,  ii.  828;  and  the  Athenian  armament,  iii.  52; 
recommendations  of,  after  the  battle  near  Olympieion,  iii.  77;  speech  of,  at  Kama- 
rina,  iii.  79;  urges  the  Syracusans  to  attack  the  Athenians  at  sea,  iii.  119;  postpones 
the  Athenians'  retreat  from  Syracuse,  iii.  145;  and  Tissaphernes,  iii.  179,  243;  in  the 
^Egean,  iv.  129;  banishment  of  iv.  130;  his  return  to  Sicily,  and  death,  iv.  148-151. 

Hermolaus,  iv.  647. 

Hermotybii  and  Kalasiries,  i.  692. 

Herodotus,  on  Minos,  i.  169;  on  Helen  and  the  Trojans,  I.  209;  treatment  of  mythes  by, 
i.  243;  his  view  of  Lykurgus,  i.  466;  his  story  of  Solon  and  Croesus,  i.  607;  his  descrip- 
tion of  Scythia,  i.  656;  his  account  of  Bablyon,  i.  681;  distinction  between  what  he 
professes  to  have  seen  and  heard,  i.  689;  on  the  effects  of  despotism  and  democracy 
upon  the  Athenians,  ii.  100;  and  Ktesias,  on  Cyrus,  ii.  105;  his  narrative  of  Darius 's 
march  into  Scythia,  ii.  151;  does  not  mention  Pythagoras  in  connection  with  the 
war  between  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  ii.  235;  historical  manner  and  conception  of,  ii. 
239;  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  Xerxes's  army,  ii.  253;  doubts  about  the  motives 
ascribed  to  Xerxes  at  Thermopylae  by,  ii.  230. 

Heroes  appear  with  gods  and  men  on  mythes,  i.  82;  Greek,  at  Aulis,  L  198;  Greek, 
analogy  of  Alexander  to,  iv.  560. 
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Heroic  tb,c&  i.  84*  lGfircnds  I.  255. 

Hesiod,  theog'ony  or,  i.  4-54,'  57,  90;  family  affairs  of,  i.  87;  Japetis  in,  1.  89;  complaints 
of,  against  kings,  ii.  329;  dark  picture  of  Greece  by,  i.  336. 

Hesiodic  mythes  traceable  to  Krete  and  Delphi,  i.  55;  "  Works  and  Days,"  L  88; 
philosophy,  i.  232;  Greeks,  i.  346;  epic,  i.  349. 

Hesione,  i.  197. 

Hesperides,  dragon  of,  i.  51. 

Hesperides,  town  of,  i.  771. 

Hestia,  i.  50,  79. 

Hestiaeea  on  Ilium,  i.  215. 

Hetaerae,  ii.  511. 

Hetaeries  at  Athens,  ii.  351,  iii.  196. 

Hexameter,  the  ancient,  i.  88;  new  meters  superadded  to,  ii.  48. 

Hierax,  iii.  709. 

Hiero  of  Syracuse,  ii.  357. 

Hieromnemon,  i.  411. 

Hiketas,  iv.  293;  and  the  Syraeusans,  iv.  297;  messatge  of,  to  Corinth  and  to  Timoleon, 
iv.  303;  defeat  of,  at  Adranum,  iv.  307;  and  Magon,  iv.  311,  313;  flight  of,  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Leontini,  iv.  314;  capitulation  of,  with  Timoleon,  iv.  321;  invites  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  invade  Sicily,  iv.  321;  defeat,  surrender,  and  death  of,  iv.  328. 

Himera,  i.  718;  battle  of,  ii.  354;  treatment  of,  by  Thero,  ii.  357;  capture  of,  by  Hanni- 
bal, iv.  144;  defeat  of  Agathokles  at  the,  iv.  756. 

Hindoo  Koosh,  Alexander  at,  iv.  750;  Alexander  reduces  th»  country  between  the 
Indus  and,  iv.  649. 

Hipparchus,  ii.  62. 

Hipparinus,  son  of  Dionysius,  iv.  294. 

Hippeis,  Solonian,  i.  591. 

Hippias  of  Elis,  iii.  418. 

Hippias  the  Peisistratid,  ii.  63,  67, 160, 

Hippo,  ii.  220. 

Hippodameia,  i.  133, 134. 

Hippodamus,  ii.  464. 

Hippokleides,  i.  551. 

Hippokrates  the  physician,  i.  234. 

Hippokrates  of  Gela,  ii.  348. 

Hippokrates,  the  Athenian  general,  ii.  675,  680,  681,  684. 

Hippon,  iv.  329. 

Hipponikus,  i.  584. 

Hipponium,  capture  of,  iv.  224;  re-establishment  of,  iv.  239. 

Hipponoidas,  ii.  797,  799. 

Histiaeus  and  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  ii.  153;  and  Myrkinus,  U.  156, 157;  detention 
of,  at  Susa,  ii.  157;  and  the  Ionic  revolt,  ii.  161,  168,  176. 

Historians,  treatment  of  mythes  by,  i.  242. 

Historical  proof,  positive  evidence  indispensable  to,  i.  258;  3cnse  of  modern  times 
not  to  be  applied  to  an  unrecording  age,  i.  258;  evidence,  the  standard  of,  raised 
with  regard  to  England,  but  not  with  regard  to  Greece,  i.  282;  and  legendary  Greece 
compared,  i.  322. 

Historicizing  innovations  in  the  tale  of  Troy,  i.  213;  of  ancient  mythes,  i.  218;  appli- 
cable to  all  mythes  or  none,  i.  264. 

History,  uninteresting  to  early  Greeks,  i.  226;  of  England,  how  conceived  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  i.  281;  and  legend,  Grecian,  blank  between,  i.  304;  Grecian 
first  period  of,  from  B.C.  776  to  560,  i.  424;  Grecian,  second  period  of,  from  B.C.  500 
to  300,  i.  425;  religious  conception  of  common  to  Greeks  and  Persians,  ii.  241. 

Homer  and  Hesiod,  mythology  of,  i.  53-55;  personality  and  poems  of,  i.  354. 

Homeric  Zeus,  i.  54;  hymns,  i.  64,  66,  70,  79,  81,  373;  legend  of  the  birth  of  Herakles,  i. 
100;  Pelops,  i.  132;  gods,  types  of,  i.  224;  age,  mythical  faith  of ,  i.  227;  philosophy,  i. 
232;  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  292;  Boule  and  Agora,  i.  325; 
Greeks,  social  condition  of,  i.  S39,  342;  Greeks,  unity,  idea  of,  partially  revived,  i. 
370;  mode  of  fighting,  i.  527;  geography,  i.  039. 

Homerids,  the  poetical  gens  of,  i.  355. 

Homicide,  purification  for,  i.  59;  mode  of  dealing  with,  in  legendary  and  historical 
Greece,  i.  337;  tribunals  for,  at  Athens,  L  570;  Drako's  laws  of,  retained  bj  Soto**,  i. 
598. 

Homoioi,  Spartan,  1.  230,  504. 

Hoplites,  i.  558. 

Horae,  the,  i.  53. 

Horkos,  i.  51. 

Horse,  the  wooden,  of  Troy,  i.  205. 

Horsemen  at  Athens,  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  B.C.  403,  iii.  376. 

Hospitality  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  334. 

5uman  sacrifices  in  Greece,  i.  118. 
yakinthia  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  317. 
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Hyakinthus,  1. 189. 

Hyblsean  Megara,  1 718. 

Hydarnes,  ii.  282. 

Hydaspes,  Alexander  at  the,  iv.  650;  Alexander  sails  down  the,  iv.  653. 

Hydra,  the  Lernsean,  1.  51. 

Hykkara,  capture  of,  iii.  72. 

Hylas,  and  Herakles,  i.  172. 

Hylleis,  i.  475. 

Hyllus,  i.  101,  144. 

Hymns,  Homeric,  i.  64,  66, 70,  79, 81,  378;  at  festivals  in  honor  of  gods,  L  75, 

Hypaspistse,  iv.  555.  / 

Hyberbolus,  ii.  85,  810. 

Hyperides,  iv.  513, 

Hyperion,  i.  49,  50. 

Hypermenes,  iv.  794. 

Hypermnestra,  i.  97. 

Hyphasis,  Alexander  at,  iv.  652. 

Hypomeiones,  Spartan,  i.  484,  504* 

Hyrkania,  Alexander  in,  iv.  631. 

Ialmenos  and  Askalaphos,  i.  119, 

Iapetids  in  Hesiod,  i.  89. 

Iapetos,  i.  49,  50. 

Iapygians,  i-  732. 

Iasus,  capture  of,  iii.  178. 

Iberia  in  Spain,  i.  675. 

Iberians  and  Dionysius,  iv.  211. 

Ida  in  Asia,  i.  634. 

Ida  in  Crete,  Zeus  at,  i.  50. 

Idanthyrsus,  ii.  152. 

Idas,  i.  140. 

Idomene,  Demosthenes  at,  ii.  635. 

Idrieus,  iv.  473. 

Ikarus,  i.  169. 

Iliad  and  the  Trojan  war,  i.  202;  and  Odyssey,  date,  structure,  and  authorship  of,  f. 

353-391. 
Ilium,  i.  196, 213. 

Illyria,  Dionysius's  schemes  of  conquest  in,  iv.  228. 
Illyrians,  different  tribes  of,  i.  750;  retreat  of  Perdikkas  and  Brasidas  before,  ii.  722; 

victory  of  Philip  over,  iv.  348;  defeat  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  368. 
Ilus,  i.  196. 
Imbros,  i.  763,  ii.  157. 

Imilkon  and  Hannibal,  invasion  of  Sicily  by,  iv.  153;  at  Agrigentum,  iv.  155;  at  Gela, 

iv.  168;  and  Dionysius,  iv.  174;  at  Motye,  iv.  198;  capture  of  Messene  by,  iv.  199;  and. 

the  Campanians  of  iEtna,iv.  202;  before  Syracuse,  iv.  204;  flight  of,  from  Syracuse, 

iv.  211;  miserable  end  of,  iv.  212. 

Inachus,  i.  94. 

Indus,  Alexander  at,  iv.  649,  653;  voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  mouth  of,  to  that  of  the 

Tigris,  iv.  (154. 
Industry,  manufacturing,  at  Athens,  i.  600. 
Infantry  and  oligarchy,  i.  547. 
Inland  and  maritime  cities  contrasted,  i.  398 
Ino,  i.  116. 
Inscriptions,  i.  310. 
Interest  on  loans,  i.  586,  613. 
Interpreters,  Egyptian,  i.  699. 
Io,  legend  of,  i.  95. 
Ion,  i.  154,  157. 

Ionia,  emigrants  to,  i.  300;  conquest  of,  by  Harpagus  ii.  115;  Mardonius's  deposition  of 
despots  in,  ii.  179;  expedition  of ,  Astyochus  to,  iii.  174;  expedition  of  Thrasyllus  to, 
iii.  260. 
Ionian,  the  name  a  reproach,  ii.  138. 

Ionians,  i.  292;  and  Darius's  bridge  over  the  Danube,  ii.  155;  abandonment  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  ii.  166;  at  Lade,  ii.  172;  at  Mykale,  ii.  340;  after  the  battle  of  Mykale,  li.  341. 
Ionic  emigration,  i.  298,  300,  621;  tribes  in  Attica,  i.  558,  559;  cities  in  Asia,  i.  621,  665.  737; 
and  Italic  Greeks,  i.  737,  revolt,  ii.  163;  philosophers,  ii.  217;  Sicilians  and  Athens, 
ii.  826;  alphabet  and  the  Athenian  laws,  iii.  378. 
Iphigeneia,  i.  200. 
Iphiklos,  i.  109. 

Iphikrates,  military  improvements  and  successes  of,  iii.  689,  697;  defeat  of  Anaxibius 
by,  iii.  707;  proceedings  of,  between  b.c.  387-378;  iii.  774;  and  Kotys,  iii.  774,  iv.  78, 
119, 122;  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra,  iii.  756;  and  Timotheus,  iii.  795,  Iv.  78,  354;  expedi- 
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tion  of,  to  aid  Sparta  against  Thebes,  iii.  597;  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  iv.  49, 77; 

in  the  Hellespont,  iv.  354;  and  Chares,  iv.  354. 
Iphikrates  the  Younger,  iv.  596. 
Ipsus,  battle  of,  iv.  743. 
Iran,  territory  of,  ii.  107. 
Irasa,  i.  766. 
Iris,  i.  51. 

Iron  race,  the,  i.  83. 
Isagoras,  ii.  70,  93. 
Ischagoras,  ii.  724. 
Ischolaus,  iii.  875. 
Ischys,  i.  144. 
Isidas,  iv.  97. 

Islands  in  the  JEgean,  i.  405. 

Ismenias  Leontiades,  iii.  750;  trial  and  execution  of,  ill.  751. 
Ismenias  and  Pelopidas,  iv.  66,  69,  70. 
Isokrates,  Son  the  origin  of  Periceki,  i.  478;  panegyrical  oration  of,  iii.  740,  759;  the 

Plataic  oration  of,  iii.  802;  his  letter  to  Philip,  iv.  472. 
Issedones,  i.  658. 
Issus,  Alexander,  rat,  before  the  battle,  iv.  587;  Darius  at,  before  the  battle,  iv.  589; 

battle  of,  iv.  591;  inaction  of  Darius  after  the  battle  of,  iv.  611;  and  its  neighborhood 

as  connected  with  the  battle,  iv.  803. 
Isthmian  games,  1.  116,  408;  Eleians  excluded  from,  i.  124;  B.  c.  412,  iii.  107;  and  Agesi- 

laus,  iii.  692. 
Istone,  Korkyraean  fugitives  at,  ii.  607,  666  seq. 
Italia,  i.  709. 

Italian  Greeks,  i.  720,  733,  iv.  226,  747. 
Italians,  i.  723. 
Italy,  the  voyage  from  Greece  to,  i.  715;  Grecian  colonies  in,  I.  712,  714,  723;  decline  of 

Greek  power  in,  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris,  ii.  233;  Southern,  affairs  of ,  B.C.  382-369,  iv. 

239 
Ithome,  i.  509,  410. 

Jason,  i.  112, 171. 

Jason  of  Pherae,  ill.  790,  798,  819,  821. 

Jaxartes,  Alexander  at  the,  iv.     , 

Jocasta,  i.  186. 

Jurkae,  i.  658.     . 

Jury-trial,  characteristics  of,  exhibited  in  the  Athenian  dikasteries,  il.  447. 

Kabala,  victory  of  Dionysius  at,  iv.  237. 

Kabeirichus,  iii.  765. 

Kadmeia  at  Thebes,  seizure  of,  by  Phcebidas,  iii.  749;  surrender  of,  by  the  Lacedae 

monians,  iii.  767. 
Kadmus,  i.  183. 
Kalais  and  Zetes,  i.  154. 
Kalaslries  and  Hermotybii,  i.  693. 
Kalauria,  i.  78;  Amphiktyony,  at,  1.  122;  the  Athenian  allied  armament  at,  iii.  795; 

death  of  Demosthenes  at,  iv.  706. 
Kalchas,  wanderings  and  death  of,  I.  208. 
Kale  Akte,  foundation  of,  ii.  821. 
Kallias,  treaty  of,  ii.  422. 
Kallias,  son  of  Kalliades,  il.  494. 
Kallias  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  B.C.  871,  iii.  808. 
Kallias  of  Chalkis,  iv.  419,  482. 
Kallibius,  the  Lacedaemonian,  iii.  327,  600. 
Kallikles,  in  Plato,  Iii.  419. 
Kallikratidas,  iii.  280,  341. 
Kallimachus,  the  polemarch,  ii.  197. 
Kallinus,  ii.  45,  47. 
Kallipidae,  i.  657. 
Kallippus,  iv.  291,  293. 
Kallirrhoe,  i.  51,  295. 
Kallisthenes,  the  historian,  1.  251. 

Kallisthenes,  the  general,  failure  and  condemnation  of,  iv.  121, 464. 
Kallisthenes  of  Olynthus,  iv.  642,  644, 649. 
Kallisto,  i.  143. 

Kallistratus,  iii.  774,  803,  807,  iv.  72,  376. 
Kallixenus,  iii.  299,  303,  305. 
Kalpe,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  iii.  573. 
Kalydonian  boar,  i.  125, 127. 
Kamarina,  i.  718;  restoration  of,  to  independence,  ii.  363;  and  the  Athenians,  iii  60; 
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Athenian  and  Syracusan  envoys  at,  iii.  79;  neutral  policy  of,  B.C.  415,  Iii.  82;  evacua- 
tion of,  iv.  170;  and  Timoleon,  iv.  331. 

Kambyses,  i.  773,  ii.  125. 

Kandaules,  i.  648. 

Kanopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  opening  of,  to  Greek  traffic,  i.  699. 

Kapaneus,  i.  190,  193. 

Kappadokia  subdued  by  Alexander,  iv.  585. 

Kardia,  Athenian  fleet  at,  iii.  253;  alliance  of,  with  Philip,  iv.  480;  Eumenes  of,  iv.  561. 

Karduchians,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.  537. 

Karia,  resistance  of,  to  Daurises,  ii.  168.  . 

Karmania,  Alexander's  bacchanalian  procession  through,  iv. 

Karneian  festival,  ii.  276. 

Karneius  Apollo,  i.  74. 

Karnus,  i.  286. 

Karpathus,  i.  303. 

Karystus,  ii.  165,  403. 

Kassander,  Alexander's  treatment  of,  iv.  713;  schemes  of,  on  Antipater's  death,  iv. 
714;  and  Polysperchon,  war  between,  iv.  726;  gets  possession  of  Athens,  iv.  727;  in 
Peloponnesus,  iv.  729;  defeat  of  Olympias  by,  iv.  730;  confederacy  of,  with  Lysima- 
chus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus  against  Antigonus,  iv.  731,  733,  740,  742;  founds  Kassan- 
dreia  and  restores  Thebes,  iv.  731;  and  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  iv.  731;  and 
the  ^Etolians,  iv.  732;  measures  of  Antigonus  against,  iv.  731,  733;  great  power  of,  in 
Greece,  iv.  732;  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  pacification  of,  with  Antigonus,  iv.  733; 
compact  of  Polysperchon  with,  iv.  733;  Ptolemy  makes  a  truce  with,  iv.  735;  success 
of  Demitrius  Poliorketes  in  Greece  against,  iv.  740;  truce  of,  with  Demetrius  Poli- 
orketes,  iv.  743;  death  of,  iv.  743. 

Kassandra,  i.  205. 

Kastor  and  Pollux,  i.  139. 

Katabothra,  i.  396. 

Katana,  i.  717;  and  iEtna,  ii.  363;  Alkibiades  at,  ill.  60;  Nikias  at,  iii.  82;  conquest  of,  by 
Dionysius,  iv.  183;  Carthagian  naval  victory  near,  iv.  201;  Hiketas  and  Magon  at,  iv. 
311. 

Katonakophori,  i.  550. 

Katreus  and  Althsemenes,  i.  167. 

Kaulonia,  i.  728,  iv.  222,  224;  Dikon  of,  iv.  231. 

Kaunus,  Antisthenes  at,  iii.  183. 

Kebalinus,  iv.  632,  633. 

Kekrops,  i.  153;  the  second,  i.  157. 

Kelaenae,  Alexander  at,  iv.  578. 

Keleos,  i.  66,  156. 

Kentrites,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the,  ill.  540. 

Kephallenia,  i.  743,  ii.  530,  534. 

Kephalus  and  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  iv.  319. 

Kephisodotus,  iv.  123,  124. 

Kerasus,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  iii.  559. 

Kersobleptes,  iv.  123;  and  Charidemus.  iv.  124;  inti'igues  of,  against  Athens,  iv.  373; 
and  the  peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Philip,  iv.  449;  defeat  of,  by  Philip, 
iv.  476. 

Kertch,  tumuli  near,  iv.  801. 

Keto,  i.  51. 

Keyx  and  Alcyone,  i.  122. 

Kilikia,  Alexander  in,  iv.  587;  Darius  in,  iv.  589. 

Kimon  and  Themistokles,  ii.  389;  capture  of  Skyros  by,  ii.  403;  victories  of,  at  the  Eu- 
rymedon,  ii.  405;  trial  and  acquittal  of,  ii.  407,  437;  and  the  Spartan  application  for 
aid  against  the  Helots,  ii.  410,  437;  recall  of,  from  ostracism,  ii.  417;  death  of,  ii.  421; 
political  party  of,  ii.  434;  and  Perikles,  ii.  418,  435,  439;  character  of,  ii.  435;  ostracism 
of,  ii.  437. 

Kimonian  treaty,  the  so-called,  ii.  422. 

Kinadon,  conspiracy  and  character  of,  iii.  635. 

King,  the,  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  323,  329;  the,  In  historical  Greece,  I.  330 ;  English 
theory  of  a,  i.  536. 

Kings,  Egyptian,  i.  696. 

Kingship,  discontinuance  of,  In  Greece  generally,  i.  330,  534;  in  mediaeval  and  modern 
Europe,  i.  534. 

Kinyps  and  Dorieus,  i.  769. 

Kirrha,  i.  782,  iv.  489,  494. 

Kirrhaeans,  punishment  of,  i.  783. 

Kissidas,  iv.  58. 

Klarus,  temple  of  Apollo  at,  1.  657. 

Klazomenae,  i.  630,  iii.  169,  175,  179. 

Kleander  of  Gela,  ii.  349. 

Kleander  the  Lacedaemonian,  iii.  574,  576,  578,  585,  iv.  635. 
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Kleandridas,  ii.  457. 

Kleandrides,  ii.  428. 

Klearchus  the  Lacedaemonian,  at  the  Hellespont,  lii.  242;  at  Byzantium,  iii.  257;  and 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  iii.  489,  493;  and  Menon's  soldiers,  iii.  502;  and  Ariaeus,  iii.  511;  and 
Tissaphernes,  iii.  517,  521. 

Klearchus  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  iv.  788. 

Klearidas,  ii.  751. 

Kleinias,  i.  584. 

Kleisthenes  of  Sikyon,  i.  193,  355,  597. 

Kleisthenes  the  Athenian,  revolution  in  Attic  tribes  by,  i.  563,  565;  retirement  and  re- 
call of,  ii.  93;  development  of  Athenian  energy  after,  ii.  100;  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of,  after  the  Persian  war,  ii.  387. 

Kleippides,  ii.  584. 

Kleitarchus,  iv.  480,  482. 

Kleitus  the  Illyrian.  iv.  535. 

Kleitus.  Alexander's  general,  iv.  568,  641. 

Kleobulus  and  Xenares,  ii.  764. 

Kleokritus,  iii.  346. 

Kleombrotus,  iii.  768,  785.  789,  809,  814. 

Kleomenes  I.,  his  expeditions  to  Athens,  ii.  69,  92;  and  Aristagoras,  ii.  163;  defeat  of 
Argeians  by,  ii.  183;  return  of,  without  attacking  Argos,  ii.  185;  trial  of,  ii.  185;  and 
the  iEginetans,  ii.  186, 188;  and  Demaratus,  ii.  186;  violent  proceedings  and  death  of, 
ii.  258. 

Kleomenes  III.,  i.  469. 

Kleomenes,  Alexander's  satrap,  iv.  656. 

Kleon  the  Athenian,  first  mention  of,  by  Thucydides,  ii.  597;  policy  and  character  of, 
ii.  598,  741;  and  Mitylene,  ii.  601;  political  function  of,  ii.  624;  and  the  prisoners  in 
Sphakteria,  ii.  647;  expedition  of,  to  Pylus,  ii.  652;  warlike  influence  of,  ii.  664,  726;  at 
Amphipolis,  ii.  731;  capture  of  Torone  by,  ii.  731;  at  Eion,  ii.  731;  Thucydides's  treat- 
ment of,  ii.  740,  743  seq.;  and  Aristophanes,  ii.  743,  745. 

Kleon,  of  Halikarnassus,  iii.  629,  668. 

Kleonae,  and  Argos,  i.  420. 

Kleonike  and  Pausanias,  ii.  375. 

Kleonymus,  iv.  780. 

Kleopatra,  wife  of  Philip,  iv.  524,  526,  575. 

Kleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip,  iv.  526,  700,  734. 

Kleophon,  iii.  256,  318. 

Kleopus,  i.  629. 

Kleruchies,  Athenian,  revival  of,  B.C.  365,  iv.  77. 

Kleruchs,  Athenian,  in  Chalkis,  ii.  96;  in  Lesbos,  ii.  605;  after  the  battle  of  iEgospota- 
mii,  ii.  317. 

Klonas,  musical  improvements  of,  ii.  45. 

Klotho,  i.  51. 

Klymene,  i.  50. 

Klytemnestra,  i.  135. 

Knemus,  ii.  565,  570,  575. 

Knidus,  settlement  of,  i.  303;  maritime  contests  near,  B.C.  412,  iii.  181;  Antisthenes  and 
Astyochus  at,  iii.  183;  the  battle  of,  iii.  657;  and  Agesilaus,  iii.  675;  reverses  of  Sparta 
after  the  battle  of,  iii.  679. 

Knights  of  Athens,  iii.  379. 

Knopus,  i.  629. 

Kodrias,  i.  110. 

Kodrus,  i.  299;  archons  after,  i.  556. 

Koeiius,  iv.  634. 

Kceos,  i.  49,  50. 

Koeratadas,  iii.  263,  581,  584. 

Koes,  ii.  153,  156,  163. 

Kokalus,  i.  169. 

.Koleeus,  his  voyage  to  Tartessus,  i.  675. 

Kolokretae,  ii.  77. 

Kolchians  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.549.  558. 

Kolchis.  and  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  173, 179. 

Kolophon,  i.  627. 

Konipodes,  i.  550. 

Konon,  at  Naupaktus,  iii.  161;  at  Andros,  iii.  274;  appointment  of,  to  succeed  Alki- 
biades,  iii.  279;  at  Samos,  iii.  280;  at  Mitylene,  iii.  283;  escape  of,  from  iEgospotami, 
iii.  313;  renewed  activity  of,  iii.  640,  (548:  at  Rhodes,  iii.  649;  visit  of,  to  the  Persian 
court,  iii.  656;  and  Pharnabazus,  iii.  657,  679,  681;  rebuilds  the  Long  Walls  at  Athens, 
iii.  682;  large  plans  of,  iii.  684;  sent  as  envoy  to  Tiribazus,  iii.  700;  arrest  of,  iii.  702. 

Kopais,  lake  of,  i.  121. 

Korkyra  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  175;  early  inhabitants  of.  i.  739;  relations  of,  with  Co- 
rinth, i.  740;  relations  of,  with  Epirus,  i.  740;   and  Corinth,  joint  settlements  of,  L 
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741;  commerce  of,  i.  743;  and  Corinth,  disputes  between,  ii.  481;  application  of  the 
Epidamnian  democracy  to,  it  481;  and  Corinth,  hostilities  between,  it  484,  488:  and 
Corinth,  decision  of  the  Athenians  between,  ii.  488;  oligarchical  violence  at,  it  611; 
vengeance  of  the  victorious  Demos  at,  B.C.  427,  ii.  615;  Nikostratus  and  Alkidasat,  ii. 
613;  revolutions  at,  contrasted  with  those  at  Athens,  ii.  619;  distress  at,  B.C.  425,  it 
639;  expedition  of  Eurymedon  and  Sophokles  to,  ii.  666;  and  muster  of  the  Athenian 
armament  at,  iit  52;  Demosthenes's  voyage  from,  to  Sicily,  hi.  127;  renewed  troubles 
at,  iit  253;  Lacedaemonian  expedition  against,  iit  792;  expedition  of  Iphikrates  to, 
iv.  755;  Kleonymus  and  Agathokles  in,  iv.  780. 

Korkyraean  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  ii.  485;  captives  return  home 
from  Corinth,  ii.  609;  oligarchical  fugitives  at  Istone,  ii.  617,  666. 

Korkyreeans  and  Xerxes's  invasion,  ii.  270;  attack  Epidamnus,  ii.  482;  remonstrate 
with  the  Corinthians  and  Peloponnesians,  ii.  483;  seek  the  alliance  of  Athens,  ii.  484. 

Korobius  and  the  foundation  of  Kyrene,  t  765. 

Koroneia,  Athenian  defeat  at,  ii.  676;  Theban  victory  at,  iv.  427,  678. 

Koronis  and  Asklepius,  i.  145. 

Korynephori,  t  550. 

Kos,  settlement  of,  t  303;  capture  of,  by  Astyochus,  iit  183;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  iv. 
352,  357. 

Kossaei,  iv.  660. 

Kottos,  t  49. 

Kottyphus,  iv.  494,  497. 

Kotyora,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  iit  559. 

Kotys  and  Iphikrates,  ill.  774,  iv.  78, 119,  122;  and  Athens,  iv.  77,  121,  123;  and  Timo- 
theus,  iv.  79, 119, 121;  and  Miltokythes,  iv.  122;  capture  of  Sestus  by,  iv.  122;  assassina- 
tion of,  iv.  183. 

Kranaus,  1 157. 

Krannon,  battle  of,  iv.  702. 

Kraterus  and  Philotas,  iv.  633;  and  Antipater,  iv.  701,  712;  death  of,  iv.  712. 

Krates,  comedy  of,  iit  390. 

Kratesippidas,  iit  259,  266. 

Kratinus,  iit  390. 

Kreon,  king  of  Thebes,  1 113, 192. 

Kreon,  archon  at  Athens,  t  557. 

Kresphontes,  t  286,  459. 

Kretan  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  1 168;  and  Phrygian  worship,  t  646. 

Kretans  and  Minos,  t  168;  in  the  timetof  Homer,  t  341;  and  Xerxes,  ii.  270. 

Krete,  migrations  of  Dorians  to,  t  302;  early  Dorians  in,  t  448;  Phalaekus  in,  iv.  463. 

Kretheis  and  Poleus,  t  112. 

Kretheus,  descendants  of,  t  111. 

Kreusa,  t  154, 157. 

Krimesus,  Timoleon's  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  the,  Iv.  323. 

Krios,  t  49,  50. 

Krissa  i  782. 

Kritias  and  Sokrates,  ii.  216;  return  of,  to  Athens,  ill.  321;  and  Theramenes,  lit  327  seq- 
332  seq.;  death  of,  hi.  345. 

Krius,  ii.  186,  188. 

Krommyon,  capture  of,  iit  689;  recovery  of,  iit  697. 

Kromnus,  capture  of  Lacedaemonians  at,  iv.  87. 

Kronium,  Dionysius  at,  iv.  238. 

Kronos,  t  49,  51. 

Krotyn,  foundation,  territory,  and  colonies  of,  t  724;  fall  of,  t  733:  maximum  power 
of,  t  733;  citizens  and  government  of,  t  737;  and  Pythagoras,  it  227;  and  Sybaris,  it 
233;  capture  of,  by  Dionysius,  iv.  227;  expedition  from  Syracuse  to,  iv.  748. 

Krypteia,  L  483. 

Kteatos  and  Eurytos,  t  124. 

Ktesias  and  Herodotus  on  Cyrus,  ii.  105;  on  Darius,  ii.  15L 

Ktesiphon,  iv.  682. 

Kunaxa,  battle  of,  iit  507. 

Kuretes,  ceremonies  of,  t  62 

Kyaxares,  t  653,  662. 

Kydonia,  ii.  570. 

Kyknus,  t  200. 

Kylon  the  Athenian,  attempted  usurpation  of,  I.  572. 

Kylon  of  Kroton,  it  231. 

Kyllyrii  at  Syracuse,  ii.  346. 

Kymaeans  and  Pactyas,  ii.  114. 

Kyme,  t  620;  Alkibiades  at,  iit  275. 

Kynegeirus,  it  202. 

Kynossema,  battle  of.  lit  248. 

Kynurians,  t  443;  in  Argolis,  I.  522. 

Kypselus,  t  551;  fall  of  the  dynasty  of,  t  558. 
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Kyrene,  foundation  of,  i.  764;  situation,  fertility,  and  prosperity  of,  i.  766;  and  the 
Libyans,  i.  767,  770;  second  migration  of  Greeks  to.  i.  770;  and  Egypt,  i.  770;  reform 
of,  by  Demonax,  i.  772;  Periceki  at,  i.  772:  third  immigration  to,  i.  772;  under  Arke- 
silaus  the  Third,  i.  773;  submission  of,  to  Kambyses,  U.  126;  history  of,  from  about 
B.C.  450  to  306,  iv.  767;  Ophelias,  viceroy  of,  iv.  769. 

Kythera,  capture  of,  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  670. 

Kytinium,  occupation  of,  by  Philip,  !v.  499. 

Kvzikus  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  172;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  iii.  249;  siege  of,  by  Minda- 
rus,  iii.  253;  battle  of,  iii.  254. 

Labdalum,  iii.  92,  105. 

Lacedaemonian  envoys  to  Persia,  B.C.  430,  ii.  558;  embassy  to  Athens  about  the  prison- 
ers in  Sphakteria,  if.  653;  re-enforcement  to  Brasidas  in  Chalkidike,  ii.|724;  envoys,  at 
the  congress  at  Corinth,  B.C.  421,  ii.  758;  envoys  at  Athens,  about  Panaktum  and  Py- 
lus,  ii.  767;  embassy  to  Athens,  against  the  alliance  of  Athens  with  Argos,  ii.  775, 
seq.;  army,  ii.  794;  assembly,  speech  of  Alkibiades  in,  iii.  83;  fleet  under  Agesandri- 
das,  iii.  226,  228;  fleet,  victory  of,  near  Eretria,  iii.  228;  mora,  destruction  of  a,  by 
Iphikrates,  iii.  694;  auxiliaries  to  the  Phokians  at  Thermopylae,  iii.  462. 

Lacedaemonians  and  Cyrus  the  Great,  ii.  113;  attack  of,  upon  Polykrates,  ii.  137;  and 
Themistokles,  ii.  389,  390;  and  Mardonius's  offer  of  peace  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  316; 
invoke  the  aid  of  their  allies  against  the  Helots,  ii.  410;  dismiss  their  Athenianlauxil- 
iaries  against  the  Helots,  ii.  411;  expedition  of,  into  Bceotia,  b.c  458,  ii.  416;  victory 
of,  at  Tanagra,  ii.  417;  proceedings  of,  on  Phormio's  victory  over  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  near  Bhium,  ii.  570;  proceedings  of ,  for  the  recovery  of  Pylus,  ii.  642;  occupation 
of  Sphakteria  by,  ii.  643;  blockade  of,  in  Sphakteria,  ii.  645,  651,  656;  offers  of  peace 
from,  after  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  ii.  663;  assassination  of  Helots  by,  ii.  673;  and 
the  peace  of  Nikias,  ii.  749;  liberate  the  Arcadian  subjects  of  Mantineia,  and  plant 
Helots  at  Lepreum,  ii.  762;  exclusion  of,  from  the  Olympic  festival,  ii.  781  seq.;  de- 
tachment of,  to  re-enforce  Epidaurus,  b.c.  419,  ii.  788;  their  allies,  invasions  of  Argos 
by,  ii.  788;  Gylippus  sent  to  Syracuse  by,  iii.  87;  fortification  of  Dekeleia  by,  iii.  118, 
158;  and  the  Four  Hundred,  iii.  224;  recapture  of  Pylus  by,  iii.  260;  defeat  of,  at  Argi- 
nusae,  hi,  287;  repayment  of,  by  the  Athenians,  after  the  restoration  of  democracy, 
B.c.  403,  iii.  376;  assassination  of  Alkibiades  demanded  by,  iii.  381;  the  Cyreians  un- 
der, iii.  588,  591,  612,  616;  and  Dorieus,  iii.  676,  649;  and  Corinthians,  conflicts  between, 
B.C.  393,  iii.  684;  victory  of,  within  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth,  iii.  688;  and  the  Olyn- 
thian  confederacy,  iii.  747;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thebes  by,  iii.  749  seq. ;  trial 
and  execution  or  Ismenias  by,  iii.  752;  their  surrender  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thebes, 
iii.  767  seq.;  defeat  of,  at  Tegyra,  iii.  788;  expulsion  of,  from  Bceotia,  b.c  384,  iii,  788; 
at  Kromnus,  iv.  87;  at  Mantineia,  b.c  362,  iv.  96,  99, 101  seq.;  and  Alexander,  iv.  528. 

Laches,  expedition  to  Sicily  under,  ii.  826. 

Lachesis,  i.  51. 

Laconia,  genealogy  of,  i.  139;  popiilatlon  of,  i.  476;  gradual  conquest  of,  I.  503;  inva- 
sions of,  by  Epaminondas,  iii.  834,  iv.  96;  western  abstraction  of,  from  Sparta,  iii. 
841. 

Lade,  combined  Ionic  fleet  at,  11 172;  victory  of  the  Persian  fleet  at,  it.  174. 

Laius  and  OSdipus,  i.  186. 

Lakes  and  marshes  of  Greece,  i.  396. 

Lamachus,  ii.  834,  iii.  58,  95. 

Lamia,  Antipater  at,  iv.  698. 

Lamian  war,  iv.  698,  710. 

Lampsakus.  revolt  of.  iii.  241;  recovery  of,  by  Strombichides,  Iii.  241. 

Language,  Greek,  dialects  of,  i.  406. 

Lanike,  iv.  640. 

Laokoon,  i.  205. 

Laomedon,  i.  78,  196. 

Laphystios,  Zeus,  .i  117. 

Laphystius  and  Timoleon,  iv.  334. 

Larissa,  Asiatic,  i.  632. 

Lash,  use  of,  by  Xerxes,  11.  247,  251. 

Lasthenes  and  Euthykrates,  iv.  425. 

Latin,  Oscan,  and  Greek  languages,  i.  711. 

Latins,  (Enotrians  and  Epirots,  relationship  of,  i.  710. 

Latium,  plunder  of,  by  Dionysius,  iv.  229. 

Latona  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  i.  53. 

Laurium,  mines  of,  ii.  263. 

Laws,  authority  of,  in  historical  Athens,  1.  333;  of  Solon,  i.  598  seq.;  of  Zaleukus,  1. 727; 
and  psephisms,  distinction  between,  ii.  44V  enactment  and  repeal  of,  at  Athens,  ii. 
441. 

Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  remains,  i.  687. 

Lebedos,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  iii.  172. 

Lechaeum,  capture  of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  690. 

Leda  and  Tyndareus,  i.  139. 
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Legend  of  Demeter,  I.  70;  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  1.  73;  of  Io,  1.  95;  of  Herakles,  i.  100, 
176;  of  Troy,  i.  180, 196;  of  the  Minyse  from  Lemnos,  i.  301;  and  history,  Grecian,  blank 
between,  i.  304. 

Legendary  Greece,  social  state  of,  i.  323-349;  poems  of  Greece,  value  of,  i.  321. 

Legends,  mystic,  i.  62;  of  Apollo,  i.  71;  of  Greece,  originally  isolated,  afterward 
thrown  into  series,  i.  107;  change  of  feeling  with  regard  to,  i.  148;  Attic,  i.  151;  an- 
cient, deeply  rooted  in  the  faith  of  the  Greeks,  i.  163,  225;  of  Thebes,  i.  182;  divine 
allegorized,  heroic  historicized,  i.  255;  of  saints,  i.  278;  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  650. 

Lekythus,  capture  of,  by  Brasidas,  ii.  .98. 

Leleges,  i.  421.  / 

Lelex,  i.  l£9. 

Lemnos  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  172;  early  condition  of,  i.  763;  conquest  of,  by  Otanes, 
ii.  157;  Miltiades  at,  ii.  157. 

Lending  houses,  i.  614. 

Leokrates,  iv.  510. 

Leon  and  Diomedon,  iii.  175,  203. 

Leon  the  Spartan,  iii.  198,  241. 

Leon,  mission  of,  to  Persia,  iv.  66,  67. 

Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  ii.  275,  279  seq. 

Leonnatus,  iv.  699,  702. 

Leontiades,  conspiracy  of,  iii.  749;  at  Sparta,  iii.  751;  Thebes  under,  iii.  760,  762;  con- 
spiracy against,  iii.  762;  death  of,  iii.  765. 

Leontini,  i.  717;  intestine  dissension  at,  ii.  830;  Demos  at,  apply  to  Athens,  ii.  831, 
832;  Dionysius  at,  B.C.  396,  iv.  165,  182,  200;  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  at,  iv.  215; 
Philistus  at,  iv.  273;  Dion  at,  iv.  278,  279;  Hiketas  at,  iv.  315,  321;  surrender  of,  to  Ti- 
moleon,  iv.  328. 

Leosthenes  the  admiral,  iv.  120. 

Leosthenes  the  general,  iv.  696. 

Leotychides  the  Prokleid,  i.  511;  chosen  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  187;  and  JEginetan  host- 
ages, ii.  188,  259;  at  Mykale,  ii.  340;  banishment  of,  ii.  377. 

Leotychides,  son  of  Agis  II.,  iii.  632,  633. 

Lepreum  and  Elis,  i.  515,  ii.  760;  Brasidean  Heliots  at,  ii.  762. 

Leptines,  brother  of  Dionysius,  iv.  198,  202,  222,  234;  238. 

Leptines  the  Athenian,  iv.  379. 

Leptines,  general  of  Agathokles,  iv.  774,  775. 

Lesbians,  their  application  to  Sparta,  ii.  491. 

Lesbos,  early  history  of.  i.  633;  autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  ii.  455;  Athenian  klerucha 
in,  ii.  605;  application  from,  to  Agis,  iii.  164;  expedition  of  the  Chians  against,  iii. 
174;  Thrasyllus  at,  iii.  245;  Kallikratidas  in,  iii.  282;  Thrasybulus  in,  iii.  705;  Memnon 
in,  iv.  582;  recovery  of,  by  Macedonian  admirals,  iv.  604. 

Lethe,  i.  51. 

Leto,  i.  50,  53. 

Leukas,  i.  741. 

Leukon  of  Bosporus,  iv.  798. 

Leukothea,  the  temple  of,  i.  176. 

Leuktra,  the  battle  of,  iii.  809;  treatment  of  Spartans  defeated  at,  iii.  820;  extension 
of  Theban  power  after  the  battle  of,  iii.  821;  proceedings  in  Peloponnesus  after  the 
battle  of,  iii.  823,  iv.  45;  position  of  Sparta  after  the  battle  of,  iii.  825;  proceedings  in 
Arcadia  after  the  battle  of,  iii.  827;  proceedings  and  views  of  Epaminondas  after 
the  battle  of,  iii.  832. 

Libya,  first  voyages  of  Greeks  to,  i.  764;  nomads  of,  i.  767;  expedition  of  Kambyses 
against,  ii.  126. 

Libyans  and  Greeks  at  Kyrene,  i.  769;  and  Dionysius,  iv.  212. 

Liby-Phenicians,  iv.  134. 

Lichas  and  the  bones  of  Orestes,  i.  519;  ii.  179;  mission  of,  to  Miletus,  iii.  183, 185,  243. 

Lilybseum,  defeat  of  Dionysius  near,  iv.  240. 

Limos,  i.  51. 

Lion,  the  Nemean,  i.  51. 

Lissus,  foundation  of,  iv.  228. 

Livy,  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  Alexander,  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans, 
iv.  667. 

Loans  on  interest,  i.  586,  614. 

Localities,  epical,  i.  179. 

Lochages,  Spartan,  i.  526. 

Lochus,  Spartan,  i.  525;  Macedonian,  lv.  554. 

Legographers  and  ancient  mythes,  i.  236,  240. 

Lokri,  Epizephyrian,  early  history  of,  i.  782;  and  Dionysius,  iv.  188,  224,  226,  228;  Diony- 
sius the  younger  at,  iv.  277,  297. 

Lokrian  coast  opposite  Eubcea,  Athenian  ravage  of,  ii.  531. 

Lokrians,  i.  433;  Ozolian,  i.  437;  Italian,  i.  726;  of  Opus  and  Leonidas,  ii.  275;  and  Pho 
kians,  iv.  369,  370;  of  Amphissa,  iv.  490. 

iokris  and  Athens,  ii.  418, 427. 
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Long  Walls  at  Megara,  11.  413;  at  Athens,  11.  415,  417, 419,  464,  Hi.  320,  681;  at  Corinth,  iii 
688. 

Lucanians,  iv.  219,  290. 

Lydia,  early  history  of,  1.  648. 

Lydian  music  and  instruments,  1.  644,  648;  monarchy,  i.  668, 11. 109. 

Lydians,  i.  645, 648,  ii.  113. 

Lykaeus,  Zeus,  i.  142. 

Lykambes  and  Archilochus,  11.  46. 

Lykaon  and  his  fifty  sons,  i.  142. 

Lykia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  577. 

Lykidas,  the  Athenian  senator,  ii.  319. 

Lykomedes,  iv.  54,  68,  72. 

Lykophron,  son  of  Periander,  i.  553. 

Lykophron.  despot  of  Pheree,  iv.  374,  391,  393. 

Lykurgus,  the  Spartan,  laws  and  discipline  of,  1.  463,  596. 

Lykurgus  the  Athenian,  iv.  677,  738; 

Lykus,  i.  157;  and  Dirke,  i.  186. 

Lynkeus  and  Idas,  i.  140. 

Lyre,  Hermes,  the  inventor  of,  i.  79. 

Lyric  poetry,  Greek,  i.  358,  ii.  43,  53. 

Lysander,  character  and  influence  of,  iii.  266,  66V;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  iii.  266,  310, 
311;  factions  organized  by,  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  iii.  268;  at  Ephesus,  iii.  275,  309;  vic- 
tory of,  at  Notium,  iii.  275;  surperseded  by  Kallikratidas,  iii.  280;  revolution  at  Mile- 
tus by  the  partisans  of,  iii.  310;  operations  of,  after  thy,  wattle  of  Arginusae,  iii.  311; 
victory  of,  at  iEgospotami,  iii.  313;  proceedings  of,  aftei  th(»  battle  of  iEgospotami, 
iii,  316;  at  Athens,  iii.  318,  324;  conquest  of  Samos  by,  iii.  324;  triumphant  return  of, 
to  Sparta,  iii.  325;  ascendency  and  arrogance  of,  after  the  capcure  of  Athens,  iii.  340, 
609,  629;  opposition  to,  at  Sparta,  iii.  341,  609;  contrasted  with  Kallikratidas,  iii.  341; 
expedition  of,  against  Thrasybulus,  iii.  349;  dekarchies  established  by,  iii.  597,  604; 
contrasted  with  Brasidas,  iii.  603;  recall  and  temporary  expatriation  of,  iii.  609;  in- 
troduction of  gold  and  silver  to  Sparta  by,  iii.  625;  intrigues  of,  to  make  himself 
king,  iii.  630,  668;  and  Agesilaus,  iii.  632, 640,  642;  and  the  Boeotian  war,  iii.  664;  death 
of.  iii.  664. 

Lysias,  seizure  of,  by  the  Thirty,  at  Athens,  iii.  331;  speech  of,  against  Phormisius's 
disfranchising  proposition,  iii.  371;  proposed  citizenship  pi,  iii.  379;  oration  of, 
against  Ergokles,  iii.  706;  oration  of,  at  Olympia,  B.C.  384,  iii.  758-  panegyrical  oration 
of,  iv.  231,  232. 

Lysikles,  ii.  589. 

Lysikles,  general  of  Chseroneia,  iv.  509. 

Lysimachus,  confederacy  of,  with  Kassander,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus,  against  Anti- 
gonus,  iv.  731,  733,  740,  742;  Kassander,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus,  pacification  of,  with 
Antigonus,  iv.  733;  and  Amastris,  iv.  792;  and  Arsinoe,  iv.  792;  death  of,  iv.  792;  and 
the  Pentapolis  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Euxine,  iv.  793. 

Macedonia,  Mardonlus  in,  ii.  179;  Perdikkas  and  Brasidas  in,  ii.  717;  increasing  power 
of,  from  B.C.  114,  iii.  440;  and  Athens,  contrasted,  iii.  741;  kings  of,  after  Archelaus,  iii. 
742;  state  of,  B.C.  370,  iv.  48;  Iphikrates  in,  iv.  49;  Timotheus  in,  iv.  78;  government 
of,  iv.  52;  military  condition  of,  under  Philip,  iv.  385,  552;  and  conquered  Greece,  iv. 
521,  551;  and  the  Greeks,  on  Alexander's  accession,  iv.  526;  Antipater,  viceroy  of,  iv. 
558;  and  Sparta,  war  between,  iv.  679;  Grecian  confederacy  against,  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  iv.  696;  Kassander  in,  iv.  730;  Demetrius  Poliorketes  acquires  the  crown 
of,  iv.  714. 

Macedonian  dynasty,  i.  757;  envoys  at  Athens,  iv.  447,  450,  452;  phalanx,  lv.  508,  554, 

663 ;  interventions  in  Greece,  B.C.  336-3&5,  iv.  530;  pike,  iv.  552,  579;  troops,  iv.  555;  offi- 
cers of  Alexander's  army  in  Asia.iv.  561;  fleet,  master  of  the  iEgean,  iv.  604;  soldiers 
of  Alexander,  mutiny  or,  iv.      seq. 

Macedonians,  i.  403,  753;  conquered  by  Megabazus,  11.  157;  poverty  and  rudeness  of, 
iv.  386;  military  aptitude  or,  iv.  557;  small  loss  of.  at  the  battle  of  the  Granikus, 

■  iv.  569. 

Machaon  and  Podaleirius,  i.  146. 

Maeandrius,  ii.  139. 

Maeonians  and  Lydians,  1.  648. 

Magians,  massacre  of,  after  the  assassination  of  Smerdis,  ii.  129. 

Magistrates  of  early  Athens,  ii.  430;  Athenian,  from  the  time  of  Perikles,  ii.  43L 
433,  438. 

Magna  Greecia,  i.  736. 

Magnesia,  i.  625,  632;  Xerxes's  fleet  near,  11.  279. 

Magnetes,  Thessalian  and  Asiatic,  i.  432. 

Magon,  off  Katana,  iv.  201;  near  Abakeena.  iv.  217;  at  Agyrium,  iv.  218;  death  of, 
iv.  237. 

Magon  and  Hiketas,  iv.  311;  death  of,  iv.  321. 

Maia  gyid  Zeus,  offspring  of,  i.  53. 
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Makrones  and  the  Ten  Thousand,  111.  548. 
Malians,  i.  433. 
Malli,  iv.  653. 

Mallus,  Alexander  at,  iv.  587. 
Mamerkus  and  Timoleon,  iv.  327. 
Mania,  sub-satrap  of  JEolis,  iii.  613. 

Mantineia  and  Tegea,  i.  517,  ii.  725,  757,  758;  and  Sparta,  1.  385,  ii.  820,  802.  iii.  735;  and  Ar- 
gos,  ii.  762;  congress  at,  ii.  787;  battle  of,  B.C.  418,  ii.  793;  expedition  of  Agesipolis  to,  iii. 
735;  re-establishment  of,  iii.  721;  march  of  Agesilaus  against,  iii.  831;  muster  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  enemies  to  Thebes  at,  iv.  95;  attempted  surprise  of,  by  the  cavalry  of 
Epaminondas,  iv.  96;  battle  of,  b.c.  362,  iv.  99, 108;  peace  concluded  after  the  battle 
of,  iv.  108. 
Mantineians  and  the  Pan-Arcadian  union,  iv.  91;  opposition  of,  to  Theban  interven- 
tion, iv.  93.  / 
Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  iv.  101. 
Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion,  iii.  64. 
Manto,  i.  628. 

Marakanda,  Alexander  at,  iv.  638,  340. 
Marathon,  battle  of,  ii.  201. 
Mara  thus  surrenders  to  Alexander,  iv.  597. 
Mardi  and  Alexander,  iv.  624,  630. 

Mardonius,  in  Ionia,  ii.  179;  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  ii.  731;  fleet  of,  destroyed  near 
Mount  Athos,  ii.  179;  urges  Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  ii.  238, 240;  advice  of,  to  Xerxes 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  310;  forces  left  with,  in  Thessaly,  ii.  312;  and  Medis- 
ing  Greeks,  after  Xerxes's  retreat,  ii.  315;  in  Bceotia,  ii,  316,  320;  offers  of  peace  to 
Athens  by,  ii.  316,  318;  at  Athens,  ii.  3i8;  and  his  Phokian  contingent,  ii.  322;  on  the 
Asopus,  ii.  325;  at  Platsea,  ii.  326. 
Marine,  military,  unfavorable  to  oligarchy,  i.  547. 
Maritime  and  inland  cities  contrasted,  i. 
Marpessa  and  Idas,  i.  140. 

Marriage  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  334;  among  the  Spartans,  i  488. 
Marshes  and  lakes  of  Greece,  i.  396. 
Masistius,  ii.  323, 
Maskames,  ii.  397. 
Massagetae,  i.  658. 
Massalia,  i.  676,  707,  7S7,  iv.  783 
Mausolus  and  the  Social  War,  iv.  353. 
Mazaeus  at  Thapsakus,  iv.  609;  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  lv.  617;  surrender  of  Babylon 

by,  iv.  620;  appointed  satrap  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  iv.  620. 
Mazares,  ii.  409  seq. 
Medea  and  the  Argonauts,  1. 173. 
Medes,  early  history  of,  i.  651. 
Media,  Darius  a  fugitive  in,  iv.  624,  626. 
Medius,  iv.  665. 
Medus,  i.  176. 
Medusa,  i.  51,  98. 
Megabates,  ii.  161. 
Megabazus,  ii.  156, 157. 
Megabyzus,  ii.  420. 
Megakles,  i.  573. 

Megalepolis,  capture  of,  by  Agathokles,  iv.  760. 

Megalopolis,  foundation  of,  i.  518,  iii.  839  seq.;  the  center  of  the  Pan-Arcadian  confed- 
eracy, iii.  843;  disputes  at,  iv.  113;  and  Sparta,  iv.  339,  340,  375,  389,  395. 
Megapenthes  and  Perseus,  i.  99. 

Megara,  early  history  of,  i.  530,  554;  Corinth  and  Silkyon,  analogy  of,  i.  555;  and 
Athens,  i.  577,  ii.  412,  427,  495,  674,  Long  Walls  at,  ii.  413;  Brasidas  at,  ii.  677;  revolution 
at,  ii.  679;  Philippizing  faction  at,  iv.  479. 
Megara  in  Sicily,  i.  540;  ii.  350. 
Megarian  Sicily,  i.  717. 

Megarians  under  Pausanias,  and  Persian  cavalry  under  Masistius,  Ii.  323;  repudiate 
the  peace  of  Nikias,  ii.  749,  750;  refuse  to  join  Argos,  ii.  759;  recovery  of  Nisaea  by 
iii.  261. 
Megarid,  Athenian  ravage  of,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii.  531. 
Meidias  of  Skepsis,  iv.  614. 
Meidias  the  Athenian,!  v.  420. 
Meilanion  and  Atalanta,  i.  128. 
Melampus,  i.  63,  109,  245,  ii.  283. 
Melanippus  and  Tydeus,  i.  191,  193 
Melanthus,  i.  299. 
Meleager,  legend  of,  i.  125. 
Meleagrides,  i.  126. 
Melesippus,  ii.  525. 
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Wellan  nymphs,  i.  49. 

Melissus,  ii.  469;  iii.  397,  399. 

Melkarth,  temple  of,  i.  670. 

Mellon,  iii.  762,  766. 

Melos,  settlement  of,  i.  302;  expedition  against,  under  Nikias,  ii.  627;  capture  of,  ii. 

815;  Antisthenes  at,  iii.  183. 
Memnon,  son  of  Tithonus,  i.  203. 
Memnon  the  Rhodian,  operations  of,  between  Alexander's  accession  and  landing  in 

Asia,  iv.  547,  563;  and  Mentor,  iv.  562;  advice  of,  on  Alexander's  landing  in  Asia,  iv. 

564;  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Persians,  iv.  573;  at  Halikarnassus,  iv.  577;  his 

progress  with  the  Persian  fleet,  and  death,  iv.  582;  change  in  the  plan  of  Daring 

after  his  death,  iv.  583. 
Memphis,  Alexander  at  iv.  696. 
Men,  races  of,  in  "  Works  and  Days,"  i.  83. 
Mende  and  Athens,  ii.  716. 
Menedaeus  and  the  Ambrakiots,  ii.  634. 
Menekleidas  and  Epaminondas,  iv.  60, 80. 
Menekles,  iii.  303. 
Menelaus,  i.  135. 
Menestheus,  i.  208,  298. 
Mencekeus,  i.  191. 
Mencetius,  i.  50,  51. 
Menon  the  Thessalian,  iii.  501,  523. 
Menon  the  Athenian,  iv.  122. 
Mentor  the  Rhodian,  iv.  474,  562. 
Mercenary  soldiers,  multiplication  of,  in  Greece  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  It. 

384. 
Mermnads,  Lydian  dynasty  of,  i.  649. 
Meroe,  connection  of,  with  Egyptian  institutions,  i.  691. 
Messapians,  i.  733;  and  Tarentines,  iv.  747. 
Messene,  foundation  of,  i.  507,  718;  foundation  of,  by  Epaminondas,  iii.  839,  iv.  56;  and 

Sparta,  iv.  73,  108,  375,  390. 
Messene,  in  Sicily,  re-colonization  of,  by  Anaxilaus,  ii.  349;  Laches  at,  ii.  826;  Athenian 

fleet  near,  ii.  828 ;  Alkibiades  at,  iii.  60 ;  Nikias  at,  iii.  76 ;  and  Dionysius,  iv.  187  seq. 

215;  Imilkon  at,  iv.  188;  and  Timoleon,  iv.  313. 
Messenia,  Dorian  settlements  in,  i.  289,  449. 
Messenian  genealogy,  i.  141;  wars,  i.  506-516;  victor  proclaimed  at  Olympia,  B.C.  368,  iv. 

57. 
Messenians  and  Spartans,  early  proceedings  of,  i.  460;  expelled  by  Sparta,  iii.  624,  iv. 

215;  plan  of  Epaminondas  for  the  restoration  of,  iii.  833. 
Messenians  in  Sicily,  defeated  by  Naxians  and  Sikels,  ii.  828. 
Metaneira,  i.  66. 
Metapontium,  i.  730. 
Methana,  Athenian  garrison  at,  ii.  660. 
Methone,  i.  760;  Philip  at,  iv.  373. 

Methone  in  Peloponnesus,  Athenian  assault  upon,  ii.  5301 
Methymna,  ii.  582,  585;  Kallikratidas  at,  iii.  282. 
Metics,  and  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  iii.  331. 
Metis  and  Zeus,  daughter  of,  i.  52. 
Metrodorus,  i.  254. 
Blidas,  i.  643,  647. 

Middle  ages,  monarchy  in,  i.  534. 
Mikythus,  ii.  359,  364. 
Milesian  colonies  in  the  Troad,  i.  420. 
Milesians  and  Lichas,  iii.  243;  and  Kallikratidas,  iii.  281. 
Miletus,  early  history  of,  i.  623;  and  Alyattes,  i.  663;  and  Croesus,  i.  664;  sieges  of,  by 

the  Persians,  ii.  165, 175;  Histiaeus  of,  ii.  155, 157,  159, 161, 169;  Phrynichus's  tragedy  on 

the  capture  of,  ii.  177;  exiles  from,  at  Zankle,  ii.  348;  and  Samos.  dispute  between, 

ii.  467;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  iii.  170,  176;  Tissaphernes  at,  iii.  172,  185;  Lichas  at,  iii. 

185;  Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  iii.  202,  241,  243,  245;  revolution  at,  by  the  partisans  of 

Lysander,  iii.  309;  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  573. 


Milt;is,  iv.  267. 

Miltiades  the  First,  ii.  66. 

Miltiades  the  Second,  ii.  67;  and  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  ii.  155;  his  retirement 
from  the  Chersonese,  ii.  156;  capture  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  by,  ii.  157;  escape  of, 
from  Persian  pursuit,  ii.  176;  adventures  and  character  of,  ii.  192;  elected  general, 
490  b.c,  ii.  196;  and  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  197;  expedition  of,  against  Paros,  ii, 
208;  disgrace,  punishment,  and  death  of,  ii.  208. 

Miltokythes,  iv.  121, 124, 
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Milton  on  the  early  series  of  British  kings,  1.  282;  his  treatment  of  British  fabulous 

history,  i.  283. 
Mimnermus,  ii.  47. 
Mindarus,  supersedes  Astyochus,  iii.  244;  deceived  by  Tissaphernes,  111.  244;  removal 

of,  from  Miletus  to  Chios,  iii.  245;  eludes  Thrasyllus  and  reaches  the  Hellespont,  iii. 

245;  at  the  Hellespont,  iii.  247;  Peloponnesian  fleet  summoned  from  Euboea  by,  iii. 

248;  siege  of  Kyzikus  by,  iii.  253;  death  of,  iii.  254. 
Mineral  productions  of  Greece,  i.  459. 
Minoa,  capture  of,  by  Nikias,  ii.  621. 
Minos,  i.  164. 
Minotaur,  the,  i.  165. 
Minyae,  i.  123,  301. 
Minyas,  i.  118. 
Mistake  of  ascribing  to  an  unrecording  age  the  historical  sense  of  modern  times,  i. 

258.  ^ 

Mitford,  his  view  of  the  anti-monarchial  sentiment  of  Greece,  1.  536. 
Mithridates  the  Persian,  iii.  532. 
Mithridates  of  Pontus,  iv.  788. 
Mithrines,  iv.  571,  640. 
Mitylenaean  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the  Peloponneslans  at  Olympia,  ii.  585;  prisoners 

sent  to  Athens  by  Paches,  ii.  597,  598. 
Mitylenseans  at  Sigeium,  i.  420. 
Mitylei:e,  i.  633;  political  dissensions  and  Ipoets  of,  i.  635;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  ii. 

582;  blockade  of,  by  Paches,  ii.  592  sea.;  and  the  Athenian  assembly,  ii.  597,  600;  loss 

and  recovery  of,  by  Athens,  b.c  412,  iii.  175;  Kallikratidas  at,  ill.  283;  removal  of 

Kallikratidas  from,  iii.  285,  286;  Eteonikus  at,  iii.  285,  286;  blockade  of,  by  Memnon, 

iv.  582;  surrender  of,  by  Chares,  iv.  604. 
Mnsippus,  expedition  of,  toKorkyra,  iv.  792. 
Mnemosyne,  i.  49,  53. 
Mnesiphilus,  ii.  302. 
Maerae  and  Croesus,  ii.  112. 
Molionids,  the,  i.  124. 
Molossian  kingdom  of  Epirus,  iv.  747. 
Molossians,  i.  475. 
Molossus,  i.  150. 
Momus,  i.  51. 
Monarchy,  in  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe,  1.  534;  aversion  to,  in  Greece,  after  the 

expulsion  of  Hippias,  ii,  116. 
Money,  coined,  not  known  to  Homeric  or  Heslodic  Greeks,  i.  348;  coined,  first  intro- 
duction of,  into  Greece,  i.  452. 
Money-lending,  and  ancient  philosophers,  1.  588. 
Money-standard,  Solon's  debasement  of,  i.  583;  honestly  maintained  at  Athens  after 

Solon,  i.  589. 
Monsters,  offspring  of  the  gods,  i.  53. 
Monstrous  natures  associated  with  the  gods,  i.  47. 
Monts  de  Piet6,  i.  614. 

Monuments  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  173. 
Moon,  eclipse  of,  B.C.  413,  iii.  135;  eclipse  of,  B.C.  331,  iv.  610. 
Mopsus,  i.  628. 

Mora,  Spartan,  i.  525;  destruction  of  a  Spartan,  by  Iphikrates,  ill:  694. 
Moral  and  social  feeling  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  332. 
Moralizing  Greek  poets,  ii.  52. 
Mosynaeki  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.  559. 
Mothakes,  i.  504. 

Motye,  capture  of,  by  Dionysius,  iv.  196;  recapture  of,  by  Imilkon,  lv.  19& 
Motyum,  Duketius  at,  iii.  821 
Mountainous  systems  of  Greece,  i.  392. 
Miiller  on  Sparta  as  the  Dorian  type,  i.  466. 

Multitude,  sentiment  of  a,  compared  with  that  of  individuals,  Hi.  238. 
Munychia  and  Piraeus,  Themistokles's  wall  round,  ii.  371;  Menyllus  In,  lv.  702, 714; 

Nikanor  in,  iv.  717. 
Muse,  inspiration  and  authority  of  the,  i.  225. 
Muses,  the,  i.  53. 
Music,  ethical  effect  of  old  Grecian,  i.  512;  Greek,  improvements  in,  about  the  middle 

of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  ii.  44. 
Musical  modes  of  the  Greeks,  i.  644. 

MO0os,  i.  226,  273. 
Mutilated  Grecian  captives  at  Persepolis,  iv.  622. 

Mutilation  of  dead  bodies  in  legendary  and  historical  Greece,  1.  836;  of  Bessus,  lv.  63a 
Mutiny  at  Athens  immediately  before  Solon's  legislation,  i.  581. 
Mygdonia,  i.  643. 
My  kale,  Pan-Ionic  festival  at,  i.  624;  the  battle  of,  Ii.  340. 
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Mykalessus,  massacre  at,  ill.  160. 

Mykenae,  i.  99. 

Myriandrus,  Alexander's  march  from  Kilikia  to,  iv.  558;  Alexander's  return  from,  i> , 
590. 

Myrkinus,  ii.  156, 168. 

Myrmidons,  origin  of,  1. 147. 

Myron,  i.  548. 

Myronides,  ii.  415. 

Myrtilus,  i.  133. 

Mysia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in,  iii.  589. 

Mysians,  i.  634,  641,  646. 

Mysteries,  principal  Pan-Hellenic,  1.  61,  66,  68,  69;  and  mythes,  i.  261. 

Mystic  legends,  contrast  of,  with  Egypt,  i.  63;  legends,  contrast  of,  with  Homerio 
hymns,  i.  64;  brotherhoods,  i.  574. 

Mythe  of  Pandora  and  Promethus,  how  used  in  "  Works  and  Days,"  i.  87;  meaning  of 
the  word,  i.  225. 

Mythes,  how  to  be  told,  i.  47 ;  Hesiodic,  traceable  to  Krete  and  Delphi,  i.  55 ;  Gre- 
cian, origin  of,  i.  48,  76,  81,  222;  contain  gods,  heroes,  and  men.  i.  82;  formed  the  en- 
tire mental  stock  of  the  early  Greeks,  i.  221,  227;  difficulty  of  regarding  them  in  the 
same  light  as  the  ancients  did,  i.  221;  Grecian,  adapted  to  the  personifying  and 
patriotic  tendencies  of  the  Greeks,  i.  223;  Grecian,  beauty  of,  i.  225;  Grecian,  how  to 
understand  properly,  i.  225;  how  regarded  by  superior  men  in  the  age  of  Thucy- 
dides,  i.  235;  accommodated  to  a  more  advanced  age,  i.  236;  treatment  of,  by  poets 
and  logographers,  i.  236;  treatment  of,  by  historians,  i.  241;  historicized,  i.  250;  treat- 
ment of,  by  philosophers,  i.253;  allegorized,  i.  254;  semi-historical  interpretation  of, 
i.  257;  allegorical  theory  of,  i.  260;  connection  of,  with  mysteries,  i.  261;  supposed 
ancient  meaning  of,  L  262;  Plato  on,  i.  262;  recapitulation  of  remarks  on,  i.  268: 
familiarity  of  the  Greeks  with,  i.  270;  bearing  of,  on  Grecian  art,  i.  272;  German,  i. 
275;  Grecian,  proper  treatment  of,  i.  284;  Asiatic,  i.  650. 

Mythical  world,  opening  of ,  i.  47;  sentiment  in  "Works  and  Days,"  i.  87  seq.;  geog- 
raphy, i.  177;  faith  in  the  Homeric  age,  i.  227;  genealogies,  i.  266;  age,  gods  and  men 
undistinguishable  in,  i.  267;  events,  relics  of,  i.  270;  account  of  the  alliance  between 
the  Heraklieds  and  Dorians,  i.  286;  races  of  Greece,  i.  296. 

Mjrthology,  Grecian,  sources  of  our  information  on,  i.  107;  German,  Celtic,  and  Gre- 
cian, i.  274;  Grecian,  how  it  would  have  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, B.C.  500,  i.  276. 

Mythopaeic  faculty,  stimulus  to,  i.  224;  age,  the,  i.  228;  tendencies,  by  what  causes  en- 
feebled, i.  228;  tendencies  in  modern  Europe,  i.  277. 

My  us,  i.  625. 

Napoleon,  analogy  between  his  relation  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  that 

of  Alexander  to  the  Greeks,  iv.  550. 
Nature,  first  regarded  as  impersonal,  i.  232. 
Naukraries,  i.  559,  565. 
Naukratis,  i.  699,  703. 
Naupaktus,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  287;  Phormio's  victory  near,  ii.  572;  Eurylochus's 

attack  upon,  ii.  631;  Demosthenes  at,  ii.  632;  naval  battle  at,  B.C.  413,  iii.  160. 
Nausinikus,  census  in  the  archonship  of,  iii.  777. 
Naval  attack,  Athenian,  ii.  489. 
Naxians  and  Sikels,  defeat  of  Messenians  by,  ii.  228. 
Naxos,  early  power  of,  i.  617;  expedition  of  Asistagoras  against,  ii,  161;  Datis  at,  ii. 

189;  revolt  and  conquest  of,  ii.  404;  Chabrias  at,  iii.  308, 785. 
Naxos  in  Sicily,  i.  715,  iii.  60,  iv.  182.  J 

Nearchus,  voyages  of,  iv.     ,     . 
Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  701. 
Necklaces  of  Eriphyle  and  Helen,  i.  195. 
Nectanebus,  iv.  474. 

Negative  side  of  Grecian  philosophy,  iii.  399. 
Neileus,  or  Neleus,  i.  110,  300,  623. 
■  Nekos,  i.  700  seq. 
Nektanebis,  iv.  116,  118. 
Neleids  d  own  to  Kodrus,  1.  110. 
Neleus  and  Pelias,  i.  10!). 
Nemean  lion,  the,  i.  51;  games,  i.  528,  785. 
Nemesis,  i.  51. 

Neobule  and  Archilochus,  ii.  47. 
Neon  the  Cyreian,  iii.  565  seq.,  572. 
Neon  the  Corinthian,  iv.  248. 
Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  i.  127,  204,  208. 
Neptolmus  the  actor,  iv.  438. 
Nephele,  i.  116. 

Nereus,  i.  51.  t 
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Nereids,  1.51. 

Nessus,  the  centaur,  i.  129. 

Nestor,  i.  110. 

Niebelungen  Lied,  i.  280. 

Niksea  on  the  Hydaspes,  iv. 

Nikanor,  iv.       , 

Nikias,  at  Minoa,  ii.  621;  position  and  character  of,  ii.  621;  and  Kleon,  11.  624;  at  Melos, 
ii.  627;  in  the  Corinthian  territory,  ii.  665;  at  Mende  and  Skione,  ii.  718;  peace  of,  ii. 
747,  749;  and  the  Spartans  taken  at  Sphakteria,  ii.  752;  embassy  of  to  Sparta,  ii.  777; 
and  Alkibiades,  ii.  810,  278;  appointed  commander  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  B.C. 
415,  ii.  834;  speeches  and  influence  of,  on  the  Sicilian  expedition,  B.C.  415,  ii.  836,  839, 
842;  his  plan  of  action  in  Sicily,  iii.  56;  dilatory  proceedings  of,  in  Sicily,  iii.  73,  76,  99; 
stratagem  of,  for  approaching  Syracuse,  iii.  73;  at  the  battle  near  the  Olympieion 
at  Syracuse,  iii,  75;  measures  of,  after  his  victory  near  the  Olympieion  at  Syracuse, 
iii.  75;  at  Messene  in  Sicily,  iii.  76;  forbearance  of  the  Athenians  toward,  iii.  77;  at 
Katana,  iii.  82;  in  Sicily  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  414,  iii.  88;  his  neglect  in  not  preventing 
Gylippus's  approach  to  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  iii.  101, 103;  fortification  of  Cape  Plcm- 
myriuni  by,  ii.  105;  at  Epipolae,  iii.  107;  dispatch  of,  to  Athens  for  re-enforcements, 
iii.  109,  112;  opposition  of,  to  Demosthenes's  proposals  for  leaving  Syracuse,  iii.  131; 
consent  of,  to  retreat  from  Syracuse,  iii.  134;  exhortations  of,  before  the  final  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  iii.  139;  and  Demosthenes,  resolution  of, 
after  the  final  defeat  in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  iii.  144;  exhortations  of,  to  the 
Athenians  on  their  retreat  from  Syracuse,  iii.  147;  and  his  division,  surrender  of,  to 
Gylippur ,  iii.  151;  and  Demosthenes,  treatment  of,  by  their  Syracusan  conquerors, 
iii.  154;  disgrace  of,  at  Athens  after  his  death,  ill.  155;  opinion  of  Thucydides  about, 
iii.  155;  opinion  and  mistake  of  the  Athenians  about,  ill.  156. 

Nikodromus,  ii.  260. 

Nikokles,  iii.  729. 

Nikomachus  the  Athenian,  iii.  377. 

Nikomachus  the  Macedonian,  iv. 

Nikostratus,  ii.  613,  718. 

Nikoteles,  iv.  181. 

Nile,  the,  i.  587. 

Nineveh,  or  Ninus,  siege  of,  i.  654;  capture  of,  1.  662;  and  Babylon,  1.  681;  site  of,  and 
its  remains,  i.  687. 

Ninon  and  Kylon,  ii.  231. 

Niobe,  i.  133.  ,_      , 

Nisaea,  connected  with  Megara  by  "  Long  "Walls,"  11.  413;  surrender  of,  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, ii.  677;  recovery  of,  by  the  Megarians,  iii.  261. 

Nisus,  i.  157,  165. 

Nobles,  Athenian,  early  violence  of,  ii.  85. 

Nomads,  Libyan,  i.  768. 

Nomios  Apollo,  i.  81. 

Nomophylakes,  ii.  440. 

Nomothetae,  i.  593,  594,  ii.  441,  iii.  372. 

Non-Amphiktyonic  races,  i.  424. 

Non-Hellenic  practices,  i.  417. 

Non-Olympiads,  i.  513. 

Notium,  i.  627;  Paches  at,  ii.  595;  recolonized  from  Athens,  ii.  596;  battle  of,  iii.  275. 

Notus.  i.  50. 

Numidia,  Agathokles  and  the  Carthaginians  in,  iv.  767. 

Nyniphseum,  iv.  506. 

Nymphs,  i.  49,  51. 

Nypsius,  iv.  278,  280,  281. 

Nyx,  i.  49,  51. 

Oarus,  fortresses  near,  ii.  152. 

Oath  of  mutual  harmony  at  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  ^Egospotami,  ill.  317. 

Obae  or  Obes,  i.  476. 

Oceanic  nymphs,  i.  50. 

Oceanus,  i".  50,  51. 

Ochus,  iv.  119,  472,  562. 

Odeon,  building  of,  ii.  465. 

Odes  at  festivals  in  honor  of  gods,  1.  75. 

Odin  and  other  gods  degraded  into  men,  1.  275. 

Odrysian  kings,  ii.  576. 

Odysseus,  i.  581;  and  Palamedes,  i.  467;  and  Ajax,  i.  469;  steals  away  the  Palladium.  1. 

471;  return  of.  from  Troy,  i.  475;  final  adventures  and  death  of,  i.  478  seq.;  at  the 

agora  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  i.  327. 
Odyssey  and  Iliad,  date,  structure,  authorship,  and  character  of,  1.  353-391. 
03chalia,  capture  of,  i.  129. 
Oidipus,  i.  186. 
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CEneus  and  his  offspring,  L  125. 

CEnoe,  ii.  525,  iii.  234,  693. 

CEnomaus  and  Pelops,  i.  133. 

CEenophyta,  Athenian  victory  at,  ii.  418. 

OEnotria,  i.  710. 

CEnotrians,  i.  710,  723,  733. 

(Eta,  path  over  Mount,  ii,  277. 

CEtoei,  i.  483. 

Office,  admissibility  of  Athenian  citizens  to,  ii.  82. 

Ogyges,  i.  153. 

Okypete,  i.  51. 

Olbia,  iv.  794  seq. 

Oligarchical  government,  change  from  monarchical  to,  in  Greece,  1.  538;  party  at 
Athens,  ii.  434,  iii,  322,  374;  Greeks,  comiption  of,  iii.  186;  conspiracy  at  Samos,  iii. 
191,  203;  conspiracy  at  Athens,  iii.  196,  205;  exiles,  return  of,  to  Athens,  iii.  320. 

Oligarchies  in  Greece,  i.  539, 545,  546, 547. 

Oligarchy,  conflict  of,  with  despotism,  i.  545;  vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly  in  favor 
of,  ii.  196;  establishment  of,  in  Athenian  allied  cities,  iii.  206;  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
iii.  208,  212,  231,  238. 

Olpae,  Demosthenes's  victory  at,  ii.  632. 

Olympia,  Agesipolis,  and  the  oracle  at,  iii.  699;  Lysias  at,  iii.  758;  panegyrical  oration 
of  Isokrates  at,  iii.  759;  occupation  of,  by  the  Arcadians,  iii.  86,  90;  plunder  of,  by  the 
Aro&difins  iv  00 

Olympias,  iv.  362,  *515,  517,  519;  and  Antipater,  iv.  559,  664;  intrigues  of,  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  iv.  710;  return  of,  from  Epirus  to  Macedonia,  iv.  714  seq.,  729;  death  of, 
iv.  730. 

Olympic  games,  and  Aethlius,  i.  104;  origin  of,  i.  124;  presidency  of,  i.  290,  452;  nature 
and  importance  of,  i.  408;  the  early  point  of  union  between  Spartans,  Messenians, 
and  Eleians,  i.  403;  and  the  Delian  festival,  i.  779;  celebrity,  history,  and  duration  of, 
i.  779;  interference  of,  with  the  defense  of  Thermopylaa,  ii.  283;  conversation  of 
Xerxes  on,  ii.  297;  of  the  90th  Olympiad,  ii.  779;  celebration  of,  by  the  Arcadians  and 
Pisatans,  iv.  88;  legation  of  Dionysius  to,  iv.  230. 

Olympieion  near  Syracuse,  battle  of,  iii.  73. 

Olympus,  i.  393. 

Olynthiac,  the  earliest,  of  Demosthenes,  iv.  411;  the  second,  of  Demosthenes,  iv.  414; 
the  third,  of  Demosthenes,  iv.  416. 

Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes,  order  of,  iv.  429. 

Olynthian  confederacy,  iii.  744,  754,  iv.  126,  409;  war,  410-432. 

Olynthus,  i.  761;  capture  and  re-population  of,  by  Artabazus,  ii.  315;  Increase  of,  by 
Perdikkas,  ii.  520;  expedition  of  Eudamidas  against,  iii.  748;  Teleutias  at,  iii.  752, 
Agesipolis  at,  iii.  753;  submission  of,  to  Sparta,  iii.  754;  alliance  of,  rejected  by  the 
Athenians,  iv.  360;  alliance  of,  with  Philip,  iv.  360;  secedes  from  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  and  makes  peace  with  Athens,  iv.  407;  hostility  of  Philip  to,  v.  407;  Philip's 
half-brothers  flee  to,  iv.  408;  intrigues  of  Philip  in,  iv.  408;  attack  of  Philip  upon,  iv. 
410,  413;  alliance  of,  with  Athens,  iv.  411;  renewed  application  of,  to  Athens,  against 
Philip,  iv.  413;  assistance  from  Athens  to,  B.C.  350,  iv.  415;  three  expeditions  from 
Athens  to,  B.C.  534-533,  iv.  422;  expedition  of  Athenians  to,  B.C.  349,  iv.  422,  424;  capture 
of,  by  Philip,  iv.  433  seq.,  437. 

Oneirus,  i.  51,  381. 

Oneium,  Mount,  Epaminondas  at,  iv.  51. 

Onesilus,  ii.  166. 

Onomakles,  iii.  235. 

Onomakritus,  ii.  238. 

Onomarchus,  and  the  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  iv.  371;  successes  of,  iv.  374, 
391;  at  Chgeroneia,  iv.  372;  power  of  the  Phokians  under,  iv.  374;  aid  to  Lykophron 
by,  iv.  391;  death  of,  iv.  393. 

Ophelias,  iv.  768,  769. 

Ophis,  the,  iii.  735. 

Opici,  i.  711. 

Opis,  Alexander's  voyage  to,  iv.  658. 

Oracle  at  Delphi,  legend  of,  L  73;  and  the  Battiad  dynasty,  I.  772;  answers  of,  on 
Xerxes's  invasion,  ii.  266. 

Oracles,  consultation  and  authority  of,  among  the  Greeks,  i.  415;  in  Bceotla  consulted 
by  Mardonius,  ii.  316. 

Orations,  funeral,  of  Perikles,  ii.  471,  535. 

Orchomenians,  i.  209. 

Orchomenus,  ante-historical,  i.  118  seq.;  and  Thebes,  i.  133,  iii.  821. 

Orchomenus,  early  historical,  i.  437;  capitulation  of,  B.C.  418,  ii.  791;  revolt  of,  from 
Thebes  to  Sparta,  iii.  663;  and  the  Pan-Arcadian  union,  iii.  830;  destruction  of, 
iv.  84. 

Qreithyia,  i.  154. 

Orestes,  i.  136';  and  Agamemnon  transferred  to  Sparta,  i.  138, 
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Orestes,  bones  of,  i.  519. 

Oreus,  iv.  479,  482. 

Orgies,  post -Homeric,  i.  60. 

Orcetes,  ii.  130, 139. 

Orontes,  the  Persian  nobleman,  iii.  503. 

Orontes,  the  Persian  satrap,  iii.  728. 

Orphans  in  legendary  and  historical  Greece,  i.  388. 

Orpheotelestae,  i.  576. 

Orpheus,  i.  58. 

Orphic  Theogony,  i.  55;  egg,  i.  56;  life,  the,  i.  58;  brotherhood,  i.  64. 

Orsiues,  iv.  655. 

Orthagoridae,  i.  548. 

Orthros,  i.  51.  . 

Ortyges,  i.  629.  ' 

Ortygia,  i.  716;  fortification  and  occupation  of,  by  Dionysius,  iv.  176;  Dionysius  be- 
sieged in,  iv.  178;  blockade  of,  by  Dion,  iv.  270,  273,  283;  sallies  of  Nypsius  from,  iv. 
278,  280;  Dion's  entry  into,  iv.  286;  surrender  of,  to  Timoleon,  iv.  309;  advantage  of, 
to  Timoleon,  iv.  311;  siege  of,  by  Hiketas  and  Magon,  iv.  311;  Timoleon's  demolition 
of  the  Dionysian  works  in,  iv.  317;  Timoleon  erects  courts  of  justice  in,  iv.  331. 

Oscan,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  i.  711. 

Oscans,  i.  711. 

Ossa  and  Pelion,  i.  394. 

Ostracism,  similarity  of,  to  Solon's  condemnation  of  neutrality  in  sedition,  1.  605;  ii. 
810  seq.;  of  Hyperbolus,  ii.  85,  810;  of  Kimon,  ii.  437;  of  Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias, 
ii.  464;  projected  contention  of,  between  Nikias  and  Alkibiades,  ii.  810  seq.;  at  Syra- 
cuse, ii.  820. 

Otanes,  ii.  128,  141,  158. 

Othryades,  i.  521. 

Othrys,  i.  393  seq. 

Otos  and  Ephialtes,  i.  123. 

Oxus  crossed  by  Alexander,  lv.  637. 

Oxylus,  i.  130,  287,  290. 

Oxythemis  Koronaeus,  i.  461. 

Paches,  at  Mitylene,  ii.  585,  592;  at  Notium,  ii.  595;  pursues  the  fleet  of  Alkldas  to  Pat- 
mos,  ii.  595;  sends  Mytylenaen  prisoners  to  Athens,  ii.  597;  crimes  and  death  of,  ii.  605. 

Paeonians,  i.  756;  conquest  of,  by  Megabazus,  ii.  157;  victory  of  Philip  over,  iv.  348. 

Pagasae  conquest  of,  by  Philip,  iv.  393;  importance  of  the  Gulf  of,  to  Philip,  iv.  398. 

Pagondas,  ii.  683. 

Paktyas,  the  Lydian;  ii.  113. 

Palaemon  and  Ino,  i.  116. 

Paltephatus,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  I.  252. 

Palamedes,  i.  200. 

Palike,  foundation  of,  ii.  821. 

Palladium,  capture  of,  i.  204. 

Pallakopas,  iv.  662. 

Pallas,  i.  50,  51. 

Pallas,  son  of  Pandion,  i.  157. 

Palus  Maeotis,  tribes  east  of,  i.  658. 

Pammenes,  expedition  of,  to  Megalopolis,  iv.  113,  372,  895. 

Pamphyli,  Hylleis,  and  Dy manes,  i.  476. 

Pamphylia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  577. 

Panaktum,  ii.  765,  767. 

Pan-Arcadian  Ten  Thousand,  iii.  843,  iv.  91. 

Pan-Arcadian  union,  iii.  629,  iv.  91. 

Pandion,  i,  153. 

Pandion,  son  of  Phineus,  i.  155. 

Pandion  II.,  i.  157. 

Pandora,  i.  87,  90. 

Pan-Hellenic  proceeding,  the  earliest  approach  to,  i.  777;  feeling,  growth  of,  between 
B.C.  776-560,  i.  777;  character  of  the  four  great  games,  i.  785;  congress  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  ii.  264;  patriotism  of  the  Athenians  on  Xerxes's  invasion,  ii.  268;  union 
under  Sparta  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  ii.  377;  schemes  and  sentiment  of  Peri- 
kles,  ii.  463;  pretenses  of  Alexander,  iv.  548. 

Pan- Ionic  festival  and  Amphiktyony  in  Asia,  1.  624. 

Panoptes  Argos,  i.  95. 

Pantaleon,  i.  513. 

Pantikapaeum,  iv.  797,  801. 

Paphlagonia,  submission  of,  to  Alexander,  iv.  585. 

Paphlagonians,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.  569. 

Paragraphe,  iii.  373. 

Parali,  at  Samos,  iii.  204. 
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Paralii,  I.  579. 

Paralus,  arrival  of,  at  Athens  from  Samos,  iil.  205. 

Paranomon,  Graphe,  ii.  442,  iii.  208. 

Paris,  i.  197,204. 

Parisades  I.,  iv.  789. 

Parmenides,  iii.  398. 

Parmenio,  embassy  of,  from  Philip  to  Athens,  iv.  446,  448,  451;  operations  of,  in  Asia 
Minor  against  Memnon,  iv.  547;  debate  of,  with  Alexander  at  Miletus,  iv.  573;  cap- 
tures Damascus,  iv.  595;  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  iv.  613,  617,  618 ;  invested  with  the 
chief  command  at  Ekbatana,  iv.  626;  family  of,  iv.  631;  alleged  conspiracy  and  assas- 
sination of,  iv.  635. 

Paropamisadse,  subjugation  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  636. 

Paros,  Theramenes  at,  iii.  252. 

Partheniee,  i.  678. 

Parthenon,  ii.  465. 

Parthia,  Darius  pursued  by  Alexander  into,  iv.  627. 

Partition  of  lands  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  i.  485,  493,  497;  proposed  by  Agis,  i,  4S7. 

Parysatis,  wife  of  Darius  Nothus,  iii.  517,  523. 

Parysatis,  daughter  of  Darius  Nothus,  iv.  657. 

Pasimelus,  iii.  687. 

Pasion  and  Xenias,  iii.  499. 

Pasiphae  and  the  Minotaur,  i.  165. 

Pasippidas,  banishment  of,  iii.  257. 

Patizeithes,  conspiracy  of,  ii.  127. 

Patrokleides,  amnesty  proposed  by,  iii.  317. 

Patroklus,  treatment  of,  in  the  Iliad,  i.  378. 

Patrous  Apollo,  i.  74. 

Pausanias  the  historian,  on  the  Achaeans,  i.  106;  his  view  of  mythes,  i.  252;  his  history 
of  the  Boeotians  between  the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  i.  295; 
his  account  of  the  Messenian  wars,  i.  507  seq.,  510. 

Pausanias,  the  Spartan  regent,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  ii.  320;  at  Platee,  ii.  323, 327; 
misconduct  of,  after  the  battle  of  Platae,  ii.  374;  conduct  of,  after  losing  the  com- 
mand of  the  Greeks,  ii.  381;  detection  and  death  of,  ii.  382;  and  Themistokles,  ii.  384, 
390. 

Pausanias,  the  Spartan  king,  and  Lysander,  iii.  341;  his  expedition  to  Attica,  iii.  348; 
his  attack  upon  Peiaerus,  iii.  350;  his  pacification  between  the  Ten  at  Athens  and  the 
exiles  at  Peiaerus,  iii.  352;  in  Boeotia,  iv.  665;  condemnation  of,  iv.  665;  and  the  demo- 
cratical  leaders  of  Mantineia,  iii.  736. 

Pausanias  the  Macedonian,  iv.  49,  517. 

Pedaritus,  iii.  180,  198. 

Pedieis,  i.  579. 

Pedigrees,  mythical,  connect  gentes,  i.  150. 

Pegasus,  i.  51. 

Peiraeum,  Athenian  victory  near,  iii.  167;  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  near,  iii.  174; 
capture  of,  by  Agesilaus,  iii.  145;  recovery  of,  by  Iphikrates,  iii.  149. 

Peiraeus,  fortification  of,  by  Themistokles,  ii.  370;  and  Athens,  Long  Walls  be- 
tween, ii.  415,  iii.  319,  682;  improvements  at,  under  Perikles,  ii.  464;  departure  of  the 
armament  for  Sicily  from,  iii.  50;  walls  built  at,  by  the  Four  Hundred,  iii.  223;  ap- 
proach of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  uuder  Agesandridas  to,  iii.  226,  228;  Thrasybulvis 
at,  iii.  345;  king  Pausanias's  attack  upon,  iii.  350;  attack  of  Teleutias  on,  iii  711;  at- 
tempt of  Sphodrias  to  surprise,  iii.  769;  seizure  of,  by  Nikanor,  iv.  71  s. 

Peisander,  and  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  iii.  63;  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  iii.  192,  195,  199,  202,  206;  punishment  of,  iii,  237. 

Peisander,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  iii.  651,  657. 

Peisistratids,  fall  of  the  dynasty  of,  ii.  70;  with  Xerxes  in  Athens,  li.  298. 

Peisistratus,  i.  610;  ii.  58,  67. 

Peithias,  the  Korkyraean,  ii.  610. 

Pelasgi,  i.  420;  in  Italy,  i.  710;  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  ii.  157. 

Pelasgus,  i.  142. 

Peleus,  i.  112,  148. 

Pelias,  i.  109, 112. 

Pelion  and  Ossa,  i.  394. 

Pelia,  embassies  from  Grecian  states  at,  B.C.  346,  iv.  455;  under  Philip,  iv.  557. 

Pellene,  i.  208;  and  Phlius,  iv.  61. 

Pelopidas,  escape  of,  to  Athens,  iii.  749;  conspiracy  of,  against  the  philo-Laeonian 
rulers  at  Thebes,  iii.  762;  slaughter  of  Leontiadesby,  iii.  765;  and  Epaminondas,  iii. 
780;  victory  of,  at  Tegyra,  iii.  788;  in  Thessaly,  iii.  48,57,  69  seq.;  and  Philip,  iv.  57;  and 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  iv.  69;  death  of,  iv.  82. 

Pelopids,  i.  130,  135. 

Peloponnesian  war,  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  Athenian  empire,  ii,  478;  war,  com- 
mencement of,  ii.  531,  642;  fleet,  Phormio's  victories  over,  ii.  569,  570;  allies,  synod  of, 
at  Corinth,  b.c.412,  iii.  266;  fleet,  under  Theramenes,  iii.  1T7;  fleet  at  Rhodes,  iii.  185, 
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240;  fleet,  return  of,  from  Rhodes  to  Miletus,  Hi.  202;  fleet,  discontent  In,  at  Miletus, 
lii.  241,  243;  fleet,  capture  of,  at  Kyzicus,  iii.  254;  fleet,  pay  of,  by  Cyrus,  iii.  268;  con- 
federacy, assembly  of,  at  Sparta,  B.C.  404,  iii.  319;  confederacy,  Athens  at  the  head 
of,  B.C.  371.  iii.  825;  allies  of  Sparta  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  iv.  384. 

Peloponnesians,  immigrant,  i.  444;  conduct  of,  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  ii.  293; 
and  Mardonius's  approach,  ii.  317;  and  the  fortification  of  Athens,  ii.  367,  370;  five 
years'  truce  of,  with  Athens,  ii.  420;  position  and  views  of,  in  commencing  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  ii.  506, 516,  523;  invasions  of  Attica  by,  under  Archidamus,  ii.  524; 
542;  slaughter  of  neutral  prisoners  by,  ii.  558;  and  Ambrakiots  attack  Akarnania,  ii. 
565  seq.;  application  of  revolted  Mitylenaeans  to,  ii.  585;  and  iEtolians  attack  Nau- 
paktus,  ii.  631;  and  Tissaphernes,  iii.  172, 182  seq.,  189,  200.  250;  defeat  of,  at  Kynossema, 
iii.  248;  at  Abydos,  iii.  251;  aid  of  Pharnabazus  to,  iii.  258;  letters  of  Philip  to,  iv.  503. 

Peloponnesus,  eponym  of,  i.  130;  invasion  and  division  of,  by  the  Herakleids,  i.  287; 
mythical  title  of  the  Dorians  to,  i.  288;  extension  of  Pindus  through,  i.  393;  distri- 
bution of,  about  B.C.  450,  i.  440;  difference  between  the  distribution,  B.C.  450  and  776, 
i.  443;  population  of,  which  was  believed  to  be  indigenous,  i.  443;  southern,  inhabit- 
ants of,  before  the  Dorian  invasion,  i.  462;  events  in,  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  Athenian  hegemony,  ii.  409;  voyage  of  Tolmides  round,  ii.  419;  ravages  of,  by 
the  Athenians,  ii.  531,  547;  political  relations  in,  b.c  421,  ii.  763;  expedition  of  Alki- 
biades  into  the  interior  of,  ii.  785;  expedition  of  Konon  and  Pharnabazus  to,  iii.  681; 
circumnavigation  of,  by  Timotheus,  iii.  786;  proceedings  in,  after  the  battle  of  Leuk- 
tra,  iii.  823,  iv.  46;  expeditions  of  Epaminondas  to,  iii.  835,  iv.  51,  59,  85;  state  of,  B.C. 
362,  iv.  96;  visits  of  Dion  to,  iv.  249;  disunion  of,  B.C.  360-359,  iv.  338;  affairs  of,  B.C. 
354-352,  iv.  389;  war  in,  B.C.  352-351,  iv.  395;  intervention  of  Philip  in,  after  B.C.  346, 
iv.  476;  expedition  of  Philip  to,  iv.  514:  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  in,  iv.  726,  729; 
Kassander  and  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon  in,  iv.  720. 

Pelops,  i.  130. 

Pelusium,  Alexander  at,  vi.  606. 

Penestae,  Thessalian,  i.  429. 

Pentakosiomedimni,  i.  590. 

Pentapolis,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Euxine,  vi.  793. 

Pentekonters,  Spartan,  i.  526. 

Pentekostys,  i.  525. 

Penthesileia,  i.  159,  202. 

Pen  the  us  and  Agave,  i.  184. 

Perdikkas  I.    i.  757. 

Perdikkas  II. ,  relations  and  proceedings  of ,  toward  Athens,  ii.  492,  494,  534,  803,  808, 
and  Sitalkes,  ii.  676;  application  of,  to  Sparta,  ii.  673;  and  Brasidas,  relations  be- 
tween, ii.  673,  718,  719;  joins  Sparta  and  Argos,  ii,  803;  death  of,  iii.  741. 

Perdikkas,  brother  of  Philip,  iv.  78,  121,  126,  344. 

Perdikkas,  Alexander's  general,  iv.  665,  701,  710,  712. 

Pergamum,  i.  214. 

Pergamus  in  Mysia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  iii.  589. 

Periander,  the  Corinthian  despot,  power  and  character  of,  i.  551. 

Perikles,  difference  between  the  democracy  after,  and  the  constitution  of  Kleis- 
thenes,  ii.  83;  effect  of,  on  constitutional  morality,  ii.  90;  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
ii.  417;  expeditions  of,  to  Sikyon  and  Akarnania,  ii.  419;  policy  of,  B.C.  430,  ii.  423;  re- 
conquest  of  Eubcea,  by  ii.  428;  and  Ephialtes,  constitution  of  dikasteries  by,  ii.  431; 
and  Kimon,  ii.  435;  public  life  and  character  of,  ii.  435;  and  Ephialtes,  judicial  re- 
form of,  ii.  431,  438;  real  nature  of  the  constitutional  changes  effected  by,  ii  438; 
commencement  of  the  ascendency  of,  ii.  439;  and  Kimon,  compromise  between,  ii. 
117,  439;  his  conception  of  the  relation  between  Athens  and  her  allies,  ii.  456;  and 
Athenian  kleruchs  by,  ii.  458;  and  Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  ii.  461;  Pan-Hellenic 
schemes  and  sentiment  of,  ii.  463;  city  improvements  at  Athens  under,  ii.  464,  465; 
sculpture  at  Athens  under,  ii.  465;  attempt  of,  to  convene  a  Grecian  congress  at 
Athens,  ii.  467;  Sophokles,  etc.,  Athenian  armament  under,  ii.  468;  funeral  orations 
of,  ii.  471;  demand  of  the  Spartans  for  his  banishment,  ii.  508,  512;  indirect  attacks 
of  his  political  opponents  upon,  ii.  509;  his  family  relations,  and  connection  with 
Aspasia,  510,  511 ;  charges  of  peculation  against,  ii.  511;  speech  of ,  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  ii.  514;  and  the  ravages  of  Attica  by  Archidamus,  ii.  525;  last  speech 
of,  ii.  548;  accusation  and  punishment  of,  ii.  549;  old  age  and  death  of,  ii.  54ft;  life 
and  character  of,  ii.  552;  new  class  of  politicians  at  Athens  after,  ii.  557;  and  Nikias 
compared,  ii.  621. 

Periklymenos,  i.  109. 

Perinthus,  i.  763;  and  Athens,  iii.  258,  iv.  486;  siege  of,  by  Philip,  iv.  482,  484. 

Periceki,  i.  476,  480;  Libyan,  i.  769,  770,  772. 

Pero,  Bias,  and  Melampus,  i.  109. 

Perseid  dynasty,  i.  99. 

Persephone,  i.  53. 

Persepolis,  Alexander's  march  from  Susa  to,  iv.  621;  Alexander  at,  iv.  622,  655;  Alexan- 
der's return  from  India  to,  iv.  655. 

Perses,  i.  50. 
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Perseus,  exploits  of,  1.  98. 

Persia,  application  of  Athens  for  alliance  with,  ii.  93;  state  of,  on  the  formation  of 
the  confederacy  of  Delos,  ii.  381:  treatment  of  Themistokles  in,  ii.  393;  operations  of 
Athens  and  the  Delian  confederacy  against,  ii.  404;  and  Athens,  treaty  between, 
B.C.  450,  ii.  421;  surrender  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Sparta  to,  iii.  610;  and  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  iii.  715,  717, 799;  applications  of  Sparta  and  Athens  to,  iii.  719;  hostility 
of,  to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  iii.  720;  unavailing  efforts  of,  to  recon- 
quer Egypt,  iii.  723;  and  Evagoras,  iii.  727;  Spartan  project  against,  for  the  rescue  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  iii.  740;  application  of  Thebes  to,  iv.  65;  embassy  from  Athens  to, 
B.C.  366,  iv.  74;  state  of,  B.C.  362,  iv.  114,  118;  alarm  at  Athens  about,  b.c  354,  iv.  386; 
projected  invasion  of,  by  Philip,  iv.  514;  correspondence  of  Demosthenes  with,  iv. 
532. 
Persian  version  of  the  legend  of  Io,  i.  95;  noblemen,  conspiracy  of,  against  the  false 
Smerdis,  ii.  128;  empire,  organization  of,  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  ii.  132;  envoys  to 
Macedonia,  ii.  157;  armament  against  Cyprus,  ii.  167;  force  against  Miletus,  ii.  171; 
fleet  at  Lade,  ii.  174;  fleet,  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  ii.  174;  armament  under  Datis,  ii.  186, 
203;  fleet,  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  279,  288,  297,  300;  army,  march  of,  from 
Thermopylae  to  Attica,  ii.  297 ;  fleet  at  Salamis,  ii.  309  ;  fleet  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis, ii.  311,  314  ;  army  under  Mardonius,  ii.  320  ;  fleet  at  Mykale,  ii.  340 ;  army  at  My- 
kale,  ii.  341 ;  army  after  the  defeat  at  Mykale,  ii.  342;  war,  effect  of,  upon  Athe- 
nian political  sentiment,  ii.  386;  kings,  from  Xerxes  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  ii.  669; 
cavalry,  and  the  retreating  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.  532;  empire,  distribution  of, 
into  satrapies  and  sub-satrapies,  iii.  612;  preparations  for  maritime  war  against 
Sparta,  b.c.  397,  iii.  640,  648;  king,  Thebans  obtain  money  from,  iv.  397;  forces  in 
Phrygia  on  Alexander's  landing,  iv.  562,  564;  Gates,  Alexander  at,  iv.  621;  fleet  and 
armies,  hopes  raised  in  Greece  by,  b.c  334-331,  iv.  676. 

Persians,  condition  of,  at  the  rise  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  ii.  106;  conquests  of,  under  Cy- 
rus the  Great;  ii.  118, 123;  the  first  who  visited  Greece,  ii.  146;  conquest  of  Thrace  by, 
under  Darius  Hystaspes,  ii.  156;  successes  of,  against  the  revolted  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  164;  attempts  of,  to  disunite  the  Ionians  at  Lade,  ii.  171;  narrow  escape  of 
Miltiades,  from,  ii.  176;  cruelties  of,  at  Miletus,  ii.  176;  attempted  revolt  of  Thasos 
from,  ii.  180;  at  Marathon,  ii.  191,  203;  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  202;  change  of 
Grecian  feeling  toward,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  204;  their  religious  con- 
ception of  history,  ii.  242;  at  Thermopylae,  ii.  379,  279;  in  Psyttaleia,  ii.  305,  309;  at  Sa- 
lamis, 307;  at  Plataea,  ii.  325;  at  Mykale,  ii.  69;  between  Xerxes  and  Darius  Codoman- 
nus,  ii.  366;  necessity  of  Grecian  activity  against,  after  the  battles  of  Plataea  and 
Mykale,  ii.  398;  heralds  from,  to  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.  515;  impotence  and 
timidity  of,  iii.  524;  imprudence  of,  in  letting  Alexander  cross  the  Hellespont,  iv. 
564;  defeat  of,  at  the  Granikus,  iv.  566;  defeat  of,  at  Issus,  iv.  551;  incorporation 
of,  in  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  iv.  663. 

Persis,  subjugation  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  624;  Alexander's  return  from  India  to, 
iv.  655. 

Personages,  quasi-human,  in  Grecian  mythology,  i  222. 

Personal  ascendency  of  the  king  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  324;  feeling  toward  the  gods, 
the  king,  or  individuals  in  legendary  Greece,  L  332;  sympathies  the  earliest  form  or 
social  existence,  i.  335. 

Personalities,  great  predominance  of,  in  Grecian  legend,  1. 330. 

Personality  of  divine  agents  in  mythes,  i.  48. 

Personification,  tendency  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to,  i.  222. 

Pestilence  and  suffering  at  Athens  after  the  Kylonian  massacre,  L  574, 

Petalism  at  Syracuse,  ii.  92,  820. 

Peuke,  iv.  534. 

Peukestes,  iv.  653,  655. 

Pezetaeri,  iv.  554. 

Phaeax,  expedition  of,  to  Sicily,  ii.  832. 

Phalaekus  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the  Phokians,  iv.  397:  decline  of  the  Phokians 
under,  Iv.  438, 462;  opposition  to,  in  Phokis,  iv.  439;  opposition  of,  to  aid  from  Athens 
to  Thermopylae,  iv.  440;  position  of,  at  Thermopylae,  iv.  439,  462;  death  of,  iv.  470. 

Phalanthus,  oekist  of  Tarentum,  i.  731. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  iv.  508,  553,  663. 

Phalaris,  ii.  216,  346. 

Phalerum,  Xerxes  at,  ii.  246. 

Phalinus,  iii.  512. 

Phanes  and  Zeus,  i.  56. 

Phanosthenes,  iii.  279. 

Pharakidas,  iv.  207. 

Pharax,  iii.  649. 

Pharax,  the  officer  of  Dionyfcius,  Iv.  284,  297. 

Pharis,  conquest  of,  i.  505. 

Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes,  embassy  from,  to  Sparta,  III.  165;  and  Derkyllidas, 
iii.  241,  612,  618,  639;  and  Athens,  iii.  249,  258;  Athenian  victory  over,  iii.  260;  conven- 
tion of,  about  Chaikedon,  iii.  262;  and  Alkibiades,  iii.  262,  380;  and  Greek  envoys,  iii. 
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263,  265;  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotamf,  iii.  380;  and  Anaxibius,  ill,  577.  585;  and  Ly 
sander,  iii.  609;  and  the  subsatrapy  of  iEolis,  iii.  613,  and  Agesilaus,  ill.  643,  651;  anq; 
Konon,  iii.  657,  679,  681;  and  Abydos,  iii.  679;  and  the  anti-Spartan  allies  at  Corinth, 
iii.  682;  and  the  Syracusans,  iv.  129;  anti-Macedonian  efforts  of,  iv.  595;  capture  of, 
with  his  force,  at  Chios,  iv.  604. 

Pharsalus,  Polydamas  of,  iii.  789;  and  Halus,  iv.  458. 

Phaselis,  Alexander  at,  iv.  517. 

Phayllus,  iv.  391,  394. 

Pheidias.ii.  465,  511. 

Pheidon  the  Temenid,  1 450;  claims  and  projects  of,  as  representative  of  Herakles,  i, 
451;  and  the  Olympic  games,  i.  452;  coinage  and  scale  of,  i.  452,  455;  various  descrip. 
tious  of,  i.  454. 

Pheidon,  one  of  the  Thirty,  iii.  347,  370. 

Phenicia,  ante-Hellenic  colonies  from,  to  Greece  not  probable,  i.  422;  situation  and 
cities  of,  i.  669;  reconquest  of,  by  Darius  Nothus,  iv.  472;  Alexander  in,  iv.  596,  609. 

Phenician  version  of  the  legend  of  Io,  i.  95;  colonies,  i.  671;  fleet  at  Aspendus,  iii.  244, 
250;  towns,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  iv.  596,  597. 

Phenicians  in  Homeric  times,  i.  341;  historical,  i.  669,  681,  686,  689,  705;  and  Persians, 
subjugation  of  Cyprus  by,  ii.  167;  and  Persians  at  Miletus,  ii.  170;  and  Persians,  re 
conquest  of  Asiatic  Greeks  by,  ii.  176;  aud  the  cutting  through  Athos,  ii.  246;  and 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  ii.  347;  in  Cyprus,  iii.  724. 

Pherse,  Jason  of,  iii.  790,  798,  819,  821. 

Pherae,  Alexander  of,  iv,  48,  342  seq.;  despots  of,  iv.  342;  Philip  and  the  despots  of,  iv. 
374, 391, 393;  Philip  takes  the  oath  of  alliance  with  Athens  at,  iv  457;  Alexander  of,  and 
Pelopidas,  iv.  57, 69,  79,  81;  Alexander  of,  subdued  by  the  Thebans,  ii.  83;  hostilities  of 
Alexander  of,  against  Athens,  iv.  120. 

Pherekydes,  i.  244,  692. 

Pheretime,  i.  772. 

Philaeus,  eponym  of  an  Attic  deme,  i.  150. 

Philaidae,  origin  of,  i.  150: 

Philip  of  Macedon,  detained  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  iv.  57,  344;  accession  of,  iv.  126,  346; 
as  subordinate  governor  in  Macedonia,  iv.  344,  345;  position  of,  on  the  death  of  Per 
dikkas,  iv.  346;  capture  of  Amphipolis  by,  iv.  358;  his  alliance  with  Olynthus  and 
hostilities  against  Athens,  iv.  360;  capture  of  Pydna  and  Potidaea  by,  iv.  360;  in- 
creased power  of,  B.C.  358-356,  iv.  362;  marriage  of,  with  Olympias,  iv.  362;  intrigue 
of,  with  Kersobleptes  against  Athens,  iv.  373;  his  activity  and  conquest  of 
Methone,  iv.  373;  and  the  despots  of  Pherse,  iv.  374,  391;  development  of  Macedon- 
ian military  force  under,  iv.  385;  and  Onomarchus,  iv.  392;  conquest  of  Pherae 
and  Pagasae  by,  iv.  393;  checked  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  394;  power 
and  attitude  of,  B.C.  352-341,  iv.  397;  naval  power  and  operations  of,  B.C.  351,  iv.  398; 
in  Thrace,  B.C.  351,  iv.  400;  hostility  of  to  Olynthus,  B.C.  351-350,  iv.  407;  flight 
of  his  half-brothers  to  Olynthus,  iv.  408;  intrigues  of,  in  Olynthus,  iv.  408;  destruc 
tion  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy  by,  iv.  409,  410,  413,  424,  433;  Athenian  expedition 
to  Olynthus  against,  iv.  415;  intrigues  of,  in  Eubcea,  iv.  418;  and  Athens,  overtures 
for  peace  between,  b.c,  348,  iv.  435;  Thebans  invoke  the  aid  of,  against  the  Phokians, 
iv.  439;  and  Thermopylae,  iv.  441,  457,  458,  461,  464,  465;  embassies  from  Athens  to,  iv. 
445,  453,  465;  envoys  to  Athens  from,  iv.  446,  447,  448,  450,  452;  synod  of  allies  at  Athens, 
about,  iv.  447;  peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and,  iv.  447,  458,  468,  475,  477;  fabri- 
cations of  ^Eschines  and  Philokrates  about,  iv.  451,  457,  458;  in  Thrace,  iv.  454,  480; 
letter  of,  taken  by  iEschines  to  Athens,  iv.  458,  461;  surrender  of  Phokis  to,  iv.  464; 
declared  sympathy  of,  with  the  Thebans,  B.C.  346,  iv.  464;  visit  of  ^schines  to,  in 
Phokis,  iv.  465;  admitted  into  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  iv.  466;  ascendency  of, 
B.C.  346,  iv.  467;  named  president  of  the  Pythian  festival,  iv.  467;  position  of,  after 
the  Sacred  war,  iv.  471;  letter  of  Isokrates  to,  iv.  472;  movements  of,  after  B.C.  346, 
iv.  476;  warnings  of  Demosthenes  against,  after  B.c  346,  iv.  476;  mission  of  Python 
from,  to  Athens,  iv.  477,  and  Athens,  dispute  between,  about  Halonnesus,  iv.  478;  and 
Kardia,  iv.  430;  and  Athens,  disputes  between,  about  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont, 
iv.  479;  at  Perinthus  and  the  Chersonese,  iv.  482,  484;  and  Athens,  declaration  of  war 
between,  iv.  483;  makes  peace  with  Byzantium,  Chios,  and  other  islands,  attacks  the 
Scythians,  and  is  defeated  by  the  Triballi,  iv.  486;  and  the  Amphissians,  iv.  497;  re- 
f ortiftcation  of  Elateia  by,  iv.  499,  500;  application  of,  to  Thebes  for  aid  in  attacking 
thefAthenians,  iv.  499, 502;  alliance  of  Athens  and  Thebes  against,  iv.  502,  504;  letters  of, 
to  the  Peloponnesians  for  aid,  iv.  503;  victory  of,  at  Chaeroneia,  iv.  507,  511;  military 
organization  of,  iv.  508,  552;  and  the  Athenians,  peace  of  Demades  between,  iv.  512; 
honorary  votes  at  Athens  in  favor  of.  iv.  513;  expedition  of,  into  Peloponnesus,  iv. 
514;  at  the  congress  at  Corinth,  iv.  514;  preparations  of,  for  the  invasion  of  Persia, 
iv.  515;  repudiates  Olympias,  and  marries  Kleopatra,  iv.  515;  and  Alexander,  dissen- 
sions between,  iv.  516;  assassination  of,  iv.  517,  525;  character  of,  iv.  519;  discord  in 
the  family  of,  lv.  523;  military  condition  of  Macedonia  before,  iv.  552. 

Philip  Aridaeus,  iv.  701,  710. 

Philippi,  foundation  of,  iv.  362. 

Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  iv.  477,  481, 
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Philipplzing  factions  in  Megara  and  Euboea,  iv.  479. 

Philippus,  the  Theban  polemarch,  iii.  762,  765. 

Philippus,  Alexander's  physician,  iv.  587. 

Phlliskus,  iv.  56. 

Philistides.  iv.  479,  482. 

Philistus,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  250;  banishment  of,  iv.  234;  recall  of,  iv.  252;  in- 
trigues of,  against  Plato  and  Dion,  iv.258;  tries  to  intercept  Dion  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum,  iv.  267;  at  Leontini,  iv.  273;  defeat  and  death  of,  iv.  273. 

Philokrates,  motion  of,  to  allow  Philip  to  send  envoys  to  Athens,  iv.  457;  motion  of, 
to  send  envoys  to  Philip,  iv.  441;  motions  of,  for  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip,  iv. 
448,  461;  fabrications  of,  about  Philip,  iv.  451,  457,  458;  impeachment  and  condemna- 
nation  of,  iv.  470. 

Philoktetes,  i.  204,  208. 

Philolaus  and  Diokles,  i.  439. 

Philomela,  i.  153. 

Philomelus,  iv.  365;  seizes  the  temple  at  Delphi,  iv.  367;  and  Archidamus,  iv.  367;  and 
the  Pythia  at  Delphi,  iv.  368;  successful  battles  of,  with  the  Lokrians,  iv.  369;  defeat 
and  death  of,  iv.  370;  takes  part  of  the  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  iv.  369. 

Philonomus  and  the  Spartan  Dorians,  i.  457. 

Philosophers,  mythes  allegorized  by,  i.  254. 

Philosophy,  Homeric  and  Hesiodic,  i.  232;  Ionic,  i.  234;  ethical  and  social  among  the 
Greeks,  ii.  55. 

Philotas,  alleged  conspiracy,  and  execution  of,  iv.  632. 

Philoxenus  and  Dionysius,  iv.  230. 

Phineus,  i.  155,  272. 

Phlegyaee,  the,  i.  118. 

Phlius,  return  of  Philo-Laconian  exiles  to,  iii.  738;  intervention  of  Sparta  with,  iii. 
755;  surrender  of,  to  Agesilaus,  iii.  756;  application  of,  to  Athens,  iii.  845;  fidelity 
of,  to  Sparta,  iv.  53,  61;  invasion  of,  by  Euphron,  iv.  61;  and,  Pellene,  iv.  61;  assistance 
of  Charles  to,  iv.  62;  andThebes,  iv.  73. 

Phoebe,  i.  50. 

Phcebidas,  at  Thebes,  iii.  748,  750,  751,  784. 

Phoenx,  i.  183. 

Phokaea,  foundation  of,  i.  630;  surrender  of,  to  Harpagus,  ii.  115;  Alkibiades  at, 
ii.  275. 

Phokaean  colonies  at  Alalia  and  Elea,  ii.  116. 

Phokaeans,  exploring  voyages  of,  i.  676;  effects  of  their  exploring  voyages  upon  Gre- 
cian knowledge  and  fancy,  i.  676;  emigration  of,  ii.  116. 

Phokian  defensive  wall  at  Thermopylae,  i.  431;  townships,  ravage  of,  by  Xerxes's 
army,  ii.  297. 

Phokians,  i.  433;  application  of  Leonidas  to,  ii.  275;  at  Leukt*a,  iii.  814;  and  the  presi- 
dency of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  iv.  365;  Thebans  strive  to  form  a  confederacy 
against,  iv.  369;  take  the  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  iv.  369,  372,  394,  439;  war 
of,  with  the  Lokrians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  iv.  370;  under  Onoinarehus,  iv.  374, 
392;  under  Phayllus,  iv.  394;  under  Phalaekus,  iv.  438,  462;  Thebans  invoke  the  aid  of 
Philip  against,  iv.  439;  application  of,  to  Athens,  iv.  439;  exclusion  of,  from  the 
peace  and  alliance  between  Philip  and  Athens,  iv.  450,  45S;  envoys  from,  to  Philip, 
iv.  455,  457;  motion  of  Philokrates  about,  iv.  461;  at  Thermopylae,  iv.  462:  treatment 
of,  after  their  surrender  to  Philip,  iv.  466;  restoration  of,  by  the  Thebans  and  Athe- 
nians, iv.  504. 

fhokion,  first  exploits  of,  iii.  786;  character  and  policy  of,  iv.  380,  400,  677,  696,  725;  in 
Euboea,  iv.  419,  481;  at  Megara,  iv.  479;  in  the  Propontis,  iv.  485;  and  Alexander's  de- 
mand that  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  at  Athens  should  be  surrendered,  iv.  546;  and 
Demades,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  iv.  703;  at  Athens,  under  Antipater,  iv.  709;  and 
Nikanor,  iv.  718,  721  sea.;  and  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  iv.  720;  condemna- 
tion and  death  of,  iv.  720;  altered  sentiment  of  the  Athenians  toward,  after  his 
death, iv.  724 

Phokis,  acquisition  of,  by  Athens,  ii.  418;  loss  of,  by  Athens,  ii.  427;  invasion  of,  by 
the  Thebans,  B.C.  374,  iii.  788;  accusation  of  Thebes  against,  before  the  Amphiktyonio 
assembly,  iv.  364;  resistance  of,  to  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  iv.  365;  Philip  in,  iv. 
464,  499,  503. 

Phokus,  i.  148. 

Phokylides,  ii.  53. 

phorkys  and  Keto,  progeny  of,  i.  51. 

Phormio  at  Potidaea,  ii.  494;  at  Amphilochian  Argos,  ii.  521;  at  Naupaktue,  ii.  557;  his 
victories  over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  ii.  569,  572;  in  Akarnania,  ii.  574. 

Phormisius,  disfranchising  proposition  of,  iii.  371. 

Phoroneus,  i.  94. 

Phraortes,  i.  653. 

Phratries,  i.  559,  564;  and  gentes,  non-members  of,  i.  564, 

Phrikonis,  L  632. 
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Phrygia,  Persian  forces  In,  on  Alexander's  landing,  iv.  562,  564;  submission  of,  to  Al- 
exander iv.  571. 
Phrygian  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  i.  59,  60;  music  and  worship,  i.  644. 
Phrygians  and  Trojans,  i.  218;  and  Thracians,  i.  643,  644;  ethnical  affinities  and  early 

distribution  of,  i.  642. 
Phrynichus  the  tragedian,  his  capture  of  Miletus,  ii.  177. 

Phrynichus  the  commander,  at  Miletus,  iii.  177;  and  Alkibiades,  iii.  193;  deposition  of, 
iii.  196;  and  the  Pour  Hundred,  iii.  198,  224;  assassination  of,  iii.  225;  decree  respect- 
ing the  memory  of,  iii.  235. 
Phrynon,  iv:  436. 
Phryxus  and  Helle,  i:  116. 
Phthiotis  and  Deukalion,  i,  102. 
<J>ucns,  first  use  of,  in  the  sense  of  nature,  i.  232. 
Phye-Athene.  ii.59.  t 

Phylarch,  Athenian,  i.  526. 
Phyle,  occupation  of,  by  Thrasybulus,  iii.  342. 

Phyllidas  and  the  conspiracy  against  the  philo-Laconian  oligarchy  at  Thebes,  iii.  763; 
Physical  science,  commencement  of,  among  the  Greeks,  i.  232. 
Phytalids,  their  tale  of  Demeter,  i.  70. 
Phyton,  iv.  225. 

Pierians,  original  seat  of,  i.  753. 
PiSte,  Monts  de,  i.  614. 

Pinarus,  Alexander  and  Darius  on  the,  iv.  590. 
Pindar,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  237. 
Pindus,  i.  393. 

Piracy  in  early  Greece,  i.  336,  345. 
Pisa  and  Elis,  relations  of,  i.  515. 

Pisatans  and  the  Olympic  games,  i.  451,  513;  iv.  624;  and  Eleians,  i.  513,  515, 
Pisatic  sovereignty  of  Pelops,  i.  132. 
Pisidia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  578. 
Pissuthnes,  ii.  468,  iii.  486. 
Pitane,  i.  631. 

Pittakus,  power  and  merit  of,  i.  636. 
Plague  at  Athens,  ii.  543;  revival  of,  ii.  626. 

Plataea  and  Thebes,  disputes  between,  ii.  94;  and  Athens,  first  connection  of,  11.  94; 
battle  of,  ii.  323;  revelation  of  the  victory  of,  at  Mykale  the  same  day,  ii.  342;  night- 
surprise  of,  by  the  Thebans,  ii.  517;  siege  of,  by  Archidamus,  ii.  560;  surrender  of,  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  605;  restoration  of,  by  Sparta,  iii.  732;  capture  of,  by  The- 
bans, iii.  801. 
Platseans  at  Marathon,  ii.  197. 

Plato,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  262.  264;  on  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  i.  285;  his 
Republic  and  the  Lykurgean  institutions,  i.  491;  and  the  Sophists,  iii.  403-428;  and  Xen- 
ophon,  evidence  of,  about  Sokrates,  iii.  432:  his  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
formal  logic  founded  by  Sokrates,  iii.  445;  purpose  of  his  dialogues,  iii.  456:  aud 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  iv.  235,  249  ;  and  Dion,  iv.  235,  246,  254,  263 ;  and  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  iv.  243,  254-263;  Dion  and  the  Pythagoreans,  iv.  246;  statements  and  advice 
of,  on  the  condition  of  Syracuse,  iv.  294;  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  iv.  344. 
Plausible  fiction,  i.  260,312. 
Pleistoanax,  ii.  428. 
Plemmyrium,  iii.  106,  120. 
Plutarch  and  Lykurgus,  i.  463,  467,  498;  on  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  i.  500;  on  Perikleg,  It 

552. 
Plutarch  of  Eretria,  iv.  419. 
Plynteria,  iii.  214. 
Podaleirius  and  Machaon,  i.  146. 
Podarkes,  birth  of,  i.  109. 

Poems,  lost  epic,  i.  350;  epic,  recited  in  public,  not  read  in  private,  i.  357. 
Poetry,  Greek,  transition  of,  from  the  mythical  past  to  the  positive  present,  i.  229; 
epic,  i.  348;  epic,  Homeric  and  Hesiodic,  i.  349;  didactic  and  mystic  nexameter,  L 
349;  lyric  and  choric,  intended  for  the  ear,  i.  358;  Greek,  advances  of,  within  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  Terpander,  ii.  46. 
Poets  inspired  by  the  Muse,  i.  225;  iambic,  elegiac,  and  lyric,  predominance  of  the 
present  in,  i.  230;  and  logographers,  their  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  236;  early,  chro- 
nological evidence  of,  i.  312;  epic,  and  their  probable  dates,  i.  351;  cyclic,  i.  351; 
gnomic  or  moralizing,  ii.  52. 
Polemarch,  Athenian,  i.  568. 
Polemarchs,  Spartan,  i.  526. 
Polemarchus,  iii.  331. 
Political  club  at  Athens,  iii.  196. 

Politicians,  new  class  of,  at  Athens,  after  Perikles,  ii.  51*6. 
Pollis,  defeat  of,  by  Chabrias,  iii.  785. 
follux  and  Castor,  i.  139. 
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Polyarchus,  iv.  310. 

Polybiades,  iii.  754. 

Polybius,  his  transformation  of  mythes  to  history,  i.  206;  perplexing  statement  of,  re- 
specting the  war  between  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  if.  235;  the  Greece  of,  iv.  744. 

Polycharis  and  Eueephnus,  i.  508. 

Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  iii.  789. 

Polydamas  the  Macedonian,  iv.  635. 

Polydamidas  at  Mende,  ii.  718. 

Polykrates  of  Samos,  ii.  136. 

Rolynikes,  i.  188, 191, 194. 

Polyphron,  iv.  48. 

Polysperchon,  appointed  by  Antipater  as  his  successor,  iv.  714;  plans  of,  iv.  714; 
edict  of,  at  Pella,  iv.  715;  Phokion  and  Agnonides  heard  before,  iv.  720;  and  Kassan- 
der,  iv.  726,  733,  740;  flight  of,  to  iEtolia,  iv.  731. 

Polystratus,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  iii.  231,  237. 

Polyxena.  death  of,  i,  205. 

Polyzelus  and  Hiero.,  ii.  359. 

Pompey  in  Colchis,  i.  176. 

Pontic  Greeks,  iv.  785. 

Pontic  Herakleia,  iv.  786-793. 

Pontus  and  Gsea,  children  of,  i.  51. 

Popular  belief  in  ancient  mythes,  i.  256,  258. 

Porus,  iv.  651. 

Poseidon,  i.  50,  53;  prominence  of,  in  ^Eolid  legends,  1. 108;  Erechtheus,  1.  151;  and 
Athene,  i.  153;  and  Laomedon,  L  196. 

Positive  evidence,  indispensable  to  historical  proof,  i.  258. 

Positive  tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  ii.  60. 

Post-Homeric  poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  L  202. 

Potidsea;  and  Artabazus,  ii.  315;  relations  of,  with  Corinth  and  Athens,  ii.  492;  designs 
of  Perdikkas  and  the  Corinthians  upon,  ii.  493;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  ii.  493,  Athe- 
nian victory  near,  ii.  494;  blockade  of,  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  495, 534, 547 ,559;  Brasidaa's 
attempt  upon,  ii.  724:  capture  of,  by  Philip  and  the  Olynthians,  iv.  360. 
Praisiae,  expedition  of  Pythodorus  to,  iii.  116. 
Praxitas,  iii.  688  seq. 
Priam,  i.  157,  ii.  115. 
Priene,  i.  621,  626,  468. 
Priests,  Egyptian,  i.  692. 
Primitive  and  historical  Greece,  i.  338, 349. 
Private  property,  rights  of,  at  Athens,  iii.  375. 
Probability  alone  not  sufficient  for  historical  proof,  L  257. 
Pro-Bouleutic  Senate,  Solon's,  i.  592. 
Probuli,  board  of,  iii.  164. 
Prodikus,  iii.  409,  415. 
Praetes  and  his  daughters,  1.  97. 
Prokne,  i.  153. 
Prokris,  i.  154. 

Prometheus,  1.  50;  and  Zeus,  i.  81,  89,  91;  and  Pandora,  i.  87;  and  Epimetheus,  i.  83. 
Property,  rights  of,  at  Athens,  1.  586,  588. 
Prophecies,  Sibylline,  i.  220. 
Propontis,  Phokion  in,  iv.  485. 
Propylaea,  building  of,  ii.  465. 
Protagoras,  iii.  407,  409,  416. 
Protesilaus,  i.  200;  ii.  343. 
Prothous,  iii.  809. 
Proxenus  of  Tegea,  iii.  830. 
Prytaneium,  Solon's  regulations  about,  i.  603. 
Prytanes,  ii.  77. 
Prytanies,  il.  77. 
Prytanis,  iv.  800. 
Psammenitus,  ii.  125. 
Psammetichus  I.,  i.  696. 
Psammetichus  and  Tamos,  iii.  724. 
Psammis,  i.  702. 

Psephism,  Demophantus's  democratical,  iii.  233. 
Psephisms  and  laws,  distinctions  between,  ii.  441. 
Psyttaleia.  Persian  troops  in,  ii.  305,  309. 

Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  iv.  48-  and  Pelopidas,  iv.  57;  assassination  of,  iv.  78. 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  attack  of  Perdikkas  on,  iv.  712;  alliance  of.  with  Kassander,  Lysi 
machua,  and  Seleukus  against  Antigonus,  iv.  731,  733, 741,  742;  proclamations  of,  tc 
the  Greeks,  iv.  732:  Lysimachus  and  Kassander,  pacification  of,  with  Antigonus,  iv, 
733;  in  Greece,  iv.  735.  *-,«,, 

Ptolemy,  nephew  of  Antigonus,  iv.  733. 
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Public  speaking,  Its  early  origin  and  intellectual  effects,  I.  831. 

Punjab,  Alexander's  conquests  in  the,  iv.  651. 

Purification  for  homicide,  i.  59. 

Pyclna,  siege  of,  by  Archestratus,  ii.  493;  siege  of,  by  Archelaus,  iii.  252;  and  Philip,  iv. 

360. 
Pylagorae,  i.  411. 
Pylians,  i.  292,  462. 
Pylus,  attack  of  Herakles  on,  i.  110;  occupation  and  fortification  of,  by  the  Athenians, 

ii.  640;  armistice  concluded  at,  ii.  645,  651;  Kleon's  expedition  to,  ii.  652;  cession  of, 

demanded  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  767;  helots  brought  back  to,  by  the  Athenians, 

ii.  788;  recapture  of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  260. 
Pyramids,  Egyptian,  i.  696. 
Pyrrha  and  Deukalion,  i.  102. 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles,  i.  149. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  Antipater,  son  of  Kdssander,  iv.  744. 
Pythagoras,  the  philosopher,  i.  232,  ii.  223-232,  235. 
Pythagoras,  the  Ephesian  despot,  i.  627. 
Pythagorean  order,  ii.  216,  229,  235. 
Pythagoreans,  Plato  and  Dion,  iv.  246. 
Pytheas,  iv.  785. 

Pythia,  the,  at  Delphi,  and  Philomelus,  iv.  368. 
Pythian  Apollo,  i.  72. 

Pythian  games,  i.  409,  672,  784,  785,  821,  iv.  467. 
Pythius,  the  Phrygian,  ii.  248. 
Pythodorus,  ii.  286,  830,  iii.  1^6. 
Python,  mission  of,  to  Athens,  iv.  477. 
Pythonikus,  iii.  49,  62. 

Quadriremes,  iv.  190. 

Races  of  men  in  "  Work  and  Days,"  i.  82. 

Religious  ceremonies  a  source  of  mythes,  I.  81,  270;  views  paramount  in  the  Homeric 
age,  i.  227;  views,  opposition  of,  to  scientific,  among  the  Greeks,  i.  227,  233;  festivals, 
Grecian,  i.  778,  786,  iv.  426;  associations,  effect  of,  on  early  Grecian  art,  ii.  56. 

Rhadamanthus  and  Minos,  i.  169. 

Rhapsodes,  i.  355,  359. 

Rhea,  i.  50. 

Rhegians  and  Tarentines,  expedition  of,  against  the  Iapygians,  ii.  364. 

Rhegium,  i.  728;  the  Athenian  fleet  near,  b.c.  425,  ii.  826;  progress  of  the  Athenian  ar- 
mament for  Sicily  to,  iii.  52;  discouragement  or  the  Athenians  at,  iii.  57;  relations 
of,  with  Dionysius,  b.c.  399,  iv.  188;  and  Dionysius,  iv.  216,  217,  220,  223;  and  Dionysius 
the  Younger,  iv.  296;  Timoleon  at,  iv.  304. 

Rhetoric,  ii.  451;  iii.  397,  400. 

Rhetors  and  sophists,  ii.  451. 

Rhianus  and  the  second  Messenian  war,  i.  510. 

Rhium,  Phormio  in  the  Gulf  at,  v.  568. 

Rhodes,  founder  of,  i.  303;  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  iii.  185,  703,  706,  235;  Dorieus  at, 
iii.  251;  revolt  of,  from  Sparta,  iii.  649;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  iv.  352;  siege  of,  by  De- 
metrius Poliorketes,  iv.  739. 

Rhodians  and  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  iv.  511. 

Rheekus  of  Samos,  ii.  56. 

Rhsesakes,  iv.  568. 

Rites,  post  Homeric,  i.  60;  ecstatic,  i.  61, 

Rivers,  of  Greece,  i.  396. 

Romances  of  chivalry,  i.  279. 

Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  i.  613. 

Romans,  respect  of,  for  Ilium,  i.  215;  Livy's  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of  Alexander,  if 
he  had  attacked  the,  iv.  667. 

Rome,  debasement  of  coin  atji.  589;  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  at,  i.  613. 

Roxana,  iv.  643,  700,  710,  730,  735. 

Sacred  games,  Solon's  rewards  to  victors  at,  i.  603. 

Sacred  war,  the  first,  i.  784  seq.,  ii.  426;  the  second,  iv.  363, 438;  position  of  Philip  after 

the  second,  iv.  471;  the  third,  iv.  489, 
Sacrifices,  i.  81;  human,  in  Greece,  i.  118. 
Sadyattes,  i.  662. 

Sage,  a  universal  manifestation  of  the  human  mind,  i.  273. 
Sagenpoesie,  applied  as  a  standard  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  i.  370. 
Saints,  legends  of,  i.  278. 
Sakadas,  ii.  51. 
Salaethus,  ii.  592. 
Ralamis,  the  serpent  of,  i.  148;  war  between  Athens  and  Megara  about,  i.  577;  retreat 
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of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Artemisium  to,  ii.  291,  294;  the  battle  of,  ii.  292-314;  Persian 
and  Greek  fleets  after  the  battle  of,  ii.  582;  migration  of  Athenians  to,  on  Mardo- 
nius's  approach,  ii.  318;  seizure  of  prisoners  at,  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens,  iii. 
344. 

Salamis  in  Cyprus,  i.  150,  iii.  724. 

Salmoneus,  i.  108. 

Samian  exiles,  application  of,  to  Sparta,  ii.  137;  attack  of,  on  Siphnos,  ii.  138;  afl 
Zankle,  ii.  77. 

Samians  and  Athenians,  contrast  between,  ii.  140;  slaughter  of,  by  Otanes,  ii.  142;  at 
Lade,  ii.  143;  migration  of,  to  Sicily,  ii.  174;  transfer  of  the  fund  of  the  confederacy 
from  Delos  to  Athens  proposed  by,  ii.  424;  application  of,  to  Sparta  for  aid  against 
Athens,  ii.  470. 

Samnites,  iv.  218. 

Samos,  foundation  of,  i.  623;  condition  of,  on  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  ii. 
135;  Lacedaemonians  and  Polykrates  at,  ii.  187;  Persian  armament  under  Datis  at, 
ii.  188;  Persian  fleet  at,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  314,  339;  Greek  fleet  moves  to 
the  rescue  of,  from  the  Persians,  ii.  339;  an  autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  ii.  455;  revolt 
of,  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  467,  470;  and  Miletus,  dispute  between,  about  Pi-iene,  ii. 
468;  Athenian  armament  against,  under  Perikles,  Sophokles,  etc.,  ii.  468;  blockaded,  ii. 
469;  government  of,  after  its  capture  by  Perikles,  ii.  470;  democratical  revolution  at 
iii.  173:  powerful  Athenian  fleet  at,  B.C.  412,  iii.  179;  oligarchical  conspiracy  at,  iii, 
191,  202;  embassy  from  the  Four  Hundred  to,  iii.  214,  219;  Athenian  democracy  re- 
constituted at,  iii.  215;  the  Athenian  democracy  at,  and  Alkibiades,  iii.  216;  eager- 
ness of  the  Athenian  democracy  at,  to  sail  to  Peiraeus,  iii.  219;  envoys  from  Argos 
to  the  Athenian  Demos  at,  iii.  220;  Athenian  democracy  at,  contrasted  with  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  iii.  238;  Strombichides's  arrival  at,  from  the  Helles- 
pont, iii.  241;  Alkibiades's  return  from  Aspendus  to,  iii.  251;  Alkibiades  sails  from, 
to  the  Hellespont,  iii.  243;  Alkibiades  at  B.C.  407,  iii.  243;  Alkibiades  leaves  Antiochus 
in  command  at,  iii.  275;  dissatisfaction  of  the  armament  at,  with  Alkibiades,  iii.  276; 
Konan  at,  iii.  280;  Lysander  at,  iii.  316,  324;  conquest  of,  by  Timotheus,  iv.  76. 

Samothracians,  exploit  of,  at  Salamis,  ii.  308. 

Sangala,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  651. 

Sappho,  i.  229,  539. 

Sardinia,  proposition  of  Bias  for  a  Pan-Ionic  emigration  to,  ii.  118. 

Sardis,  i.  648;  capture  of,  by  Cyrus,  ii.  110;  march  of  Aristagoras  to,  and  burning  of, 
ii.  165;  march  of  Xerxes  to,  and  collection  of  his  forces  at,  ii.  243;  march  of  Xerxes 
ii.  248;  retirement  of  the  Persian  army  to,  alter  their  defeat  at  Mykale,  ii.  342;  Alki- 
biades's imprisonment  at,  and  escape  from,  iii.  253;  forces  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
collected  at,  iii.  490;  march  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  from,  to  Kuuaxa,  iii.  492;  victory 
of  Agesilaus  near,  iii.  647;  surrender  of  to  Alexander,  iv.  571. 

Sarissa,  iv.  552,  575. 

Sarmatians,  i.  658. 

Sarpedon,  i.  164. 

Sataspes,  i.  680. 

Satrapies  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  ii.  133. 

Satraps  under  Darius  Hystaspes,  discontents  of,  ii.  130;  of  Alexander,  iv.  655. 

Satyrus  of  Herakleia,  iv.  789. 

Satyrus  the  actor,  iv.  378,  433. 

Satyrus  II.  of  Bosporus,  iv.  799. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Snorro  Sturleson  contrasted  with  Pherekydes,  and  Hellani- 
kus,  i.  277. 

Scales,  ^ginsean  and  Euboic,  i.  452.  455;  ^ginaean,  Euboic,  and  Attic,  i.  620. 

Scandinavian  Teutonic  epic,  i.  280. 

Scardus,  i.  393. 

Science,  physical  commencement  of,  among  the  Greeks,  i.  233. 

Scientific  views,  opposition  of,  to  religious,  among  the  Greeks,  i.  227-233. 

Scission  between  the  superior  men  and  the  multitude  among  the  Greeks,  i.  235 

Sculpture  at  Athens,  under  Perikles,  ii.  465. 

Scylla,  i.  47,  165. 

Scythia,  i.  655;  Darius's  invasion  of,  ii.  149. 

Scythians,  i.  655,  iv.  795;  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Asia  by,  I.  659;  strong  im- 

•  pression  produced  by,  upon  Herodotus's  imagination,  ii.  152;  attack  of  Philip  on, 
iv,  486,  639;  and  Alexander,  iv.  643. 

Secession  of  the  mythical  races  of  Greece,  i.  296. 

Seisachtheia,  or  debtor's  relief  law  of  Solon,  i.  582. 

Selene,  i.  50. 

Seleukus,  alliance  of.  with  Kassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy  against  Antigonous, 
iv.  730,  733,  741, 742;  Kassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy,  pacification  of,  with  Anti- 
gonus,  iv.  733;  and  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  iv.  792;  death  of,  iv.  rM2. 

Selinuntines,  defeat  of,  by  the  Egestaeans  and  Carthaginians,  iv.  140. 

Selinus,  i.  718;  and  Egesta,  ii.  832,  iv.  139;  application  of,  to  Syracuse,  iv.  139;  capture 
of  by  Hannibal,  iv.  142;  abandonment  of,  by  the  rest  of  Sicily,  iv.  143:  Hermokrateg 
at,  iv.  149, 
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Selli,  1.  422. 

Selymbria,  i.  763,  ill.  258,  262. 

Semele,  i.  184. 

Semi-historical  interpretation  of  ancient  mythes,  1.  257. 

Senate  and  Agora  subordinate  in  legendary,  paramount  In  historical  Greece,  1.  380; 

Spartan,  i.  468,  473;  of  Areopagus,  i.  568;  powers  of,  enlarged  by  Solon,  i.  593;  of  Four 

Hundred,  Solon's,  i.  592;  of  Five  Hundred,  ii.  77;  at  Athens,  expulsion  of,  by  the 

Four  Hundred,  in.  209. 
Senators,  addition  to  the  oath  of  Athenian,  iii.  273. 
Sentiment,  mingled  ethical  and  mythical,  in  "  Works  and  Days,"  i.  84. 
Sepias  Akte,  Xerxes's  fleet  at,  ii.  279. 
Servitude,  temporary,  of  the  gods,  i.  79. 
Sestos,  capture  of,  B.C.  476,  ii.  344;  escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron  from,  to  Elaeus, 

iii.  246,  Derkyllidas  at,  iii.  680;  capture  of,  by  Kotys,  iv.  121;  conquest  of,  by  Chares, 

Beuthes,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.  577,  586. 
Seven  chiefs  against  Thebes,  the,  i.  190. 
Seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  ii.  53. 
Sibyl,  the  Erythraean,  i.  61. 
Sibylline  prophecies,  i.  61,  220. 

Sicilian  Greeks,  prosperity  of,  between  B.C.  735  and  485, 1.  719;  Greeks,  peculiarity  of 
their  monetary  and  statical  scale,  i.  720;  comedy,  i.  722;  Greeks,  early  governments 
of,  ii.  74;  Greeks  and  Phenicians,  ii.  74;  cities,  B.C.  431,  ii.  823,  825;  and  Italian  Dor- 
ians, aid  expected  from,  by  Sparta,  ii.  824;  cities,  general  peace  between,  b.c.  424,  ii. 
830;  aid  to  Syracuse,  B.C.  413,  iii.  123. 
ficily,  Phenicians  and  Greeks  in,  i.  671;  ante-Hellenic  population  of,  i.  709, 716, 722;  and 
Italy,  date  of  earliest  Grecian  colony  in,  i.  712;  rapid  multiplication  of  Grecian  colo- 
nies in,  after  b.c.  735,  i.  714;  the  voyage  from  Greece  to,  i.  715;   spot  where  the 
Greeks  first  landed  in,  i.  715;  Megarian,  l.  717;  subcolonies  f rom,  i.  718;  mixed  popu- 
lation of,  i.  720;  difference  between  Greeks  in,  and  those  in  Greece  proper,  i.  721; 
despots   in,  about  B.C.   500,   ii.   347;   Carthaginian  invasion   of,   B.C.   480,   ii.   353; 
expulsion  of  despots  from,  b.c.  465,   ii.  361:   after  the  expulsion  of  despots,  B.C. 
465,  ii.  362,  363,  818 ;  return  of  Duketius  to,  ii.  821;   intellectual   movement  in,  be- 
tween b.c.  461-416,  ii.   822;  relations  of,   to   Athens  and   Sparta,  altered  by  the 
quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  ii.  824;  Dorians  attack  the   Ionians  in, 
about  b.c.  427,  ii.  825;  Ionic  cities  in,  solicit  aid  from  Athens,  against  the  Dorians, 
b.c.  427,  ii.  826;  Athenian  expedition  to,  B.C.  427.  ii.  826;  Athenian  expedition  to  B.C. 
425,  ii.  826;  Athenian  expedition  to,  B.C.  422,  ii.  831;  Athenian  expedition  to,  B.C.  415, 
ii.  43;  Athenian  expedition  to,  B.C.  413,  ii.  117;  effect  of  the  Athenian  disaster  in, 
upon  all  Greeks,  iii.  164;  intervention  of  Carthage  in,  B.C.  410,  iv.  139;  invasion  of,  by 
Hannibal,  b.c.  409,  iv.  141;  abandonment  of  Selinus  by  the  Hellenic  cities  of,  B.c  409, 
lv.  142;  Hannibal's  return  from,  B.C.  409,  iv.  147;  return  of  Hermokrates  to,  iv.  148; 
invasion  of,  by  Hannibal  and  Imilkon,  iv.  153;  southern,  depressed  condition  of, 
B.C.  405,  iv.  175;  expedition  of  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians  in,  iv.  193;  fre- 
quency of  pestilence  among  the  Carthaginians  in,  iv.  214;  Dionysius's  conquests  in 
the  interior  of,  B.C.  394,  iv.  216;  condition  of,  B.C.  353-344,  iv.  294;  voyage  of  Timoleon 
to,  iv.  303;  invasion  of,  by  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  340,  iv.  322;  Timoleon  in,  iv.  321-337; 
expedition  to,  under  Giskon,  iv.  327;  Agathokles  in,  iv.  772;  ceases  to  be  under  Hel- 
lenic agency  after  Agathokles,  iv.  782. 

fSidon,  i.  669;  conquest  of,  by  Darius  Nothus,  iv.  474;  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  iv.  596, 

Sfdus,  capture  of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  689;  recovery  of,  by  Iphikrates,  iii.  697. 

Siege  of  Troy,  i.  197-205. 

Sigeium,  Mitylenseans  at,  i.  220;  and  Peisistratus,  ii.  67. 

Sikans,  l.  710,  721. 

Sikel  prince,  Duketius,  i.  722. 

Sikels,  i.  710;  in  Italy,  i.  710,  723;  in  Sicily,  i.  721,  iv.  260. 

Sikinnus,  ii.  305,  311. 

Sikyon,  origin  of,  i.  193;  early  condition  of,  i.  539;  despots  at,  i.  547,  551;  classes  of  peo- 
ple at,  i.  555;  names  of  Dorian  and  non-Dorian  tribes  at,  i.  548,  550;  Corinth  and 
Megara,  analogy  of,  i.  555;  Athenian  attacks  upon,  ii.  419;  Spartan  and  Argeian  ex- 
pedition against,  ii.  804;  desertion  of,  from  Sparta  to  Thebes,  iv.  ;53;  intestine  dis- 
sensions at,  B.C.  367-366,  iv.  60;  Euphron  at,  iv.  60,  62,  63. 

Silphium,  i.  767. 

Silver  race,  the.  i.  83. 

Simonides  of  Keos,  epigram  of,  on  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  11.  292,  mediation  of, 
between  Hiero  and  Thero,  ii.  357. 

Simonides  of  Amorgus,  poetry  of,  i.  229,  ii.  47,.  52. 

Sinon,  i.  205. 

Sinope,  Perikles's  expedition  to,  ii.  458:  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  Iii.  560,  570; 
long  independence  of,  iv.  786;  envoys  from,  with  Darius,  iv.  786. 

Siphnns,  i.  617;  attack  of  Samian  exiles  on,  ii.  137, 

Sirens,  the,  i.  47. 
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Siris,  or  Herkaleia,  1.  729. 

Sisygambis,  iv.  617,  621. 

Sisyphus,  i.  114. 

Sitalkes,  ii.  535,  576. 

Sithonia,  i.  761. 

Sittake,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  iii.  519. 

Skedasus,  iii.  811. 

Skepsis,  Derkyllidas  at,  Hi.  625. 

Skillus,  Xenophon  at,  iii.  592. 

Skione,  revolt  of,  from  Athens  to  Brasidas,  ii.  714;  dispute  about  after  the  one  year's 
truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  ii.  716;  blockade  of,  by  the  Athenians,  B.c.  423,  it. 
719;  capture  of,  by  the  Athenians,  B.C.  421,  ii.  762. 

Skiritaa,  ii.  794,  795,  iii.  844. 

Skylax,  ii.  133,  161,  iii.  241. 

Skylletium,  i.  728. 

Skyros,  conquest  of,  by  Kimon,  ii.  403. 

Skytalism  at  Argos,  iv.  824. 

Skythini,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.  548. 

Slavery  of  debtors  in  Attica  before  Solon,  i.  580. 

Slaveslin  legendary  Greece,  i.  339. 

Smerdis,  ii.  126. 

Sminthian  Apollo,  i.  74,  219. 

Smyrna,  i.  627,  630. 

Social  War,  iv.  352,  357. 

Socratic  philosophers,  their  unjust  condemnation  of  rhapsodes,  i.  357. 

Sogdian  rock,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  643. 

Sogdiana,  Alexander  in,  iv.  638,  640. 

Sokrates,  his  treatment  of  the  discrepancy  between  scientific  and  religious  views,  i. 
234;  treatment  of,  by  the  Athenians,  i.  235;  and  the  sophists,  ii.  452;  at  the  battle  of 
Delium,  ii.  690;  and  Alkibiades,  ii.  770;  and  Kritias,  ii.  770;  at  the  Athenian  Assem- 
bly, on  the  generals  at  Arginusas,  iii.  302;  and  the  Thirty,  iii.  328,  338;  dislike  of, 
to  teaching  for  pay,  iii.  403;  life,  character,  philosophy,  teaching,  and  death  of,  iii. 
429-484. 

Solemnities  and  games,  i.  104. 

Soli  in  Cyprus,  i.  607. 

Sollium,  Athenian  capture  of,  ii.  530. 

Solon,  civil  condition  of  Attica  before,  i.  557;  life,  character,  laws,  and  constitution 
of,  i.  576-613. 

Sophokles,  his  CEdipus,  i.  187;  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  238;  Perikles,  etc.,  Athenian 
armament  under,  against  Samos,  ii.  468;  iEschylus  and  Euripides,  iii.  387. 

Sophokles  and  Eurymedon,  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily  and  Korkyra,  ii.  641, 666,  828. 

Sosis,  iv.  276. 

Sosistratus,  iv.  746,  749,  754. 

Sparta  and  Mykenae,  i.  137;  occupation  of,  by  the  Dorians,  i.  289,  448,  458,  475;  and  the 
disunion  of  Greek  towns,  i.  418;  not  strictly  a  city,  i.419;  inferior  to  Argos  and  neigh- 
boring Dorians,  B.C.  776,  i.  446;  first  historical  view  of,  i.  459;  not  the  perfect  Dorian 
type,  i.  466;  pair  of  kings  at,  i.  469;  classification  of  the  population  at,  i.  475;  syssitia 
and  public  training  at,  i.  486;  partition  of  lands,  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  i.  493-504; 
progressive  increase  of,  i.  506;  and  Lepreum,  i.  515;  and  Mantiueia,  i.  518;  and  Ar- 
cadia, i.  518;  and  Tegea,  i.  519;  bones  of  Orestes  taken  to,  i.  519;  acquisitions  of, 
toward  Argos,  i.  520;  extensive  possessions  and  power  of,  B.C.  540,  i.  523;  military 
institutions  of,  i.  525;  recognized  superiority  of,  i.  527,  658;  peculiar  govern- 
ment  of,  i.  533;  exclusive  character  of  her  festivals,  i.  787;  musical  and  poetical 
tendencies  at,  ii.  47;  choric  training  at,  ii.  47  ;  first  appearance  of,  as  head  of 
Pelopon  uesian  allies,  ii.  95, 98;  preparations  at,  for  attacking  Athens,  after  the  failure 
of  Kleomenes,  ii.  98;  and  Croesus,  ii.  109;  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  ii.  113,  iv.  59,  61;  and 
Samian  exiles,  ii.  137;  and  Aristagoras,  ii.  163;  treatment  of  Darius's  herald  at,  ii.  181; 
appeal  of  Athenians  to,  against  the  Medism  of  iEgina,  ii.  182;  war  of,  against 
Argos;  b.c.  499-495,  ii.  183;  no  heralds  sent  from  Xerxes  to,  ii.  264;  Pan-Hellenic  con- 
gress convened  by,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  ii.  264;  leaves  Athens  undefended 
against  Mardonius,  ii.  317;  headship  of  the  allied  Greeks  transferred  from,  to  Athens, 
ii:  375;  and  Athens,  first  open  separation  between,  ii.  377,  378,  395;  secret  promise  of, 
to  the  Thasians,  to  invade  Attica,  ii,  406;  restores  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  in  Bocetia, 
ii,  408,  416;  and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  between  b.c  477-457,  ii.  409;  earthquake  and 
revolt  of  Helots  at,  b.c.  464,  ii.  409;  Athenian  auxiliaries  to,  against  the  Helots,  ii. 
410;  Athenians  renounce  the  alliance  of,  B.C.  464,  ii.  411;  and  Athens,  five  years' 
truce  between,  ii.  421;  and  Delphi,  B.C.  452-447,  ii.  427;  and  Athens,  thirty  years' truce 
between,  ii.  429,  application  of  Samians  to,  ii.  470;  imperial,  compared  with  imperial 
Athens,  ii.  302,  iii.  601;  and  her  subject  allies,  ii.  476;  and  Athens,  confederacies  of, 
ii.  480;  promise  of,  to  the  Potidaoans,  to  invade  Attica,  ii.  494;  application  of  the 
Lesbians  to,  ii.  495;  assembly  at,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii.  497;  rela- 
tions  of,  with  her  allies,  ii.  41)7;-  congress  of  allies  at,  b.c.  432,  ii.  505,  requl- 
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sitions  addressed  to  Athens  by,  b.c.  431,  ii.  508,  513;  efforts  of,  to  raise  a 
naval  force  on  commencing  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii.  524;  and  the  Mity- 
lenaeans,  ii.  585;  dispatches  from  Artaxerxes  to,  ii.  669;  and  Athens,  one  year's 
truce  between,  B.C.  423,  ii.  712,  724,  725;  and  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  ii.  750,  751;  and  Argos, 
uncertain  relations  between,  B.C.  421,  ii.  751;  and  Athens,  alliance  between,  B.C.  421; 
ii.  751;  revolt  of  Elis  from,  ii.  760;  congress  at,  B.C.  421,  ii.  764;  and  Bceotia,  alliance 
between,  B.C.  420,  ii.  765;  and  Argos,  fifty  years'  peace  between,  ii.  766  seq.;  embassy 
of  Nikias  to,  ii.  777;  and  Athens,  relations  between,  B.C.  419,  ii.  788;  and  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  B.c,  418,  ii.  799;  and  Argos,  peace  and  alliance  between,  B.C.  418,  ii.  801; 
submission  of  Mantineia  to,  ii.  803;  and  Athens,  relations  between,  b.c  416,  ii.  808; 
and  Sicily,  relations  of,  altered  by  the  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  ii. 
824;  aid  expected  from  the  Sicilian  Dorians  by,  B.C.  431  ii.  824;  embassy  from  Sy- 
racuse and  Corinth  to,  B.C.  415,  iii.  83;  Alkibiades  at,  iii.  83, 187;  and  Athens,  violation 
of  the  peace  between,  b.c  414,  iii.  116;  resolution  x>f ,  to  fortify  Dekeleia  and  send  a 
force  to  Syracuse,  B.C.  414,  iii.  116 ;  application  from  Chios  to,  iii.  165;  em 
bassy  from  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus  to,  iii,  165;  embassy  from  the  Four 
Hundred  to,  iii.  222,  223;  proposals  of  peace  from,  to  Athens,  b.c  410,  iii.  £55; 
alleged  proposals  of  peace  from,  to  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  iii. 
308;  first  proposals  of  Athens  to,  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  iii.  318;  embas- 
sies of  Theramenes  to,  iii.  318,  319  ;  assembly  of  the  Peloponnesian  confede- 
racy at,  b.c  404,  iii.  319;  terms  of  peace  granted  to  Athens  by,  b.c  404,  iii.  319;  tri- 
umphant return  of  Lysander  to,  iii.  325  ;  and  her  allies,  after  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  Lysander,  iii.  339;  oppressive  dominion  of,  after  the  capture  of  Athens 
by  Lysander,  iii.  339;  opposition  to  Lysander  at,  iii.  341;  pacification  by,  between  the 
Ten  at  Athens  and  the  exiles  at  Peirgeus,  iii.  352;  empire  of,  contrasted  with  her 
promises  of  liberty,  iii.  601;  change  in  the  language  and  plans  of,  toward  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  iii.  603;  and  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  iii.  605;  opportunity 
lost  by,  for  organizing  a  stable  confederacy  throughout  Greece,  iii.  607;  alienation 
of  the  allies  of,  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  iii.  621;  and  Elis,  war  between,  iii. 
622;  refuses  to  restore  the  Olympic  presidency  to  the  Pisatans,  iii.  624;  expels  the 
Messenians  from  Peloponnesus,  iii.  625;  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  to,  by  Ly- 
sander, iii.  625;  in  B.C.  432,  and  after  B.C.  404,  contrast  between,  iii.  626;  position  of 
kings  at,  iii.  630;  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  at,  iii.  635;  Persian  preparations  for  mari- 
time war  against,  B.C.  397,  iii.  640,  649;  revolt  of  Rhodes  from,  iii.  649;  relations  of, 
with  her  neighbors  and  allies,  after  the  accession  of  Agesilaus,  iii.  658;  and  Hera- 
kleia  Trachynia,  iii.  659,  670;  and  Timokrates,  iii.  659:  and  Thebes,  war  between, 
B.c  395,  iii.  661 ;  alliance  of  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos  against,  iii. 
669;  proceedings  of,  against  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  iii.  670,  671*. 
consequences  of  the  battles  of  Corinth,  Knidus,  and  Koroneia  to,  iii.  678 ; 
hostility  of,  to  partial  land  confederacies  in  Greece,  iii.  701 ;  congress  at,  on 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  iii.  715;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  iii.  717,  721,  731;  appli- 
cations of,  for  Persian  aid,  iii.  719;  and  Persia  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  iii. 
720;  and  Grecian  autonomy,  iii.  722,  731;   miso-Theban  proceedings  of,  after  the 

Seace  of  Antalkidas,  iii.  731;  restores  Plataea,  iii.  732;  oppressive  conduct  of  toward 
[antineia,  b.c  386,  iii.  735;  mischievous  influence  of,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
iii.  737;  naval  competition  of  Athens  with,  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  iii.  738; 
and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  iii.  744,  748,  752;  and  the  surprise  of  Thebes  by  Phoe- 
bidas.  iii.  750;  and  Phlius,  iii.  756;  ascendency  and  unpopularity  of,  B.c  379,  iii.  787; 
Xenophon  on  the  conduct  of,  between,  b.c  387-379,  iii.  760;  effect  of  the  revolution 
at  Thebes,  b.c  379,  on,  iii.  768;  trial  of  Sphodrias  at,  iii.  770;  war  declared  by  Athens 
against,  b.c  378,  iii,  771;  separate  peace  of  Athens  with,  b.c  374;  iii.  789,  792 ;  and 
Polydamas,  iii.  789;  decline  of  the  power  of,  between  b.c  382-374,  iii.  791;  discourage- 
ment of,  by  her  defeat  at  Korkyra  and  by  earthquakes,  b.c  372,  iii.  799;  disposition 
of  Athens  to  peace  with,  b.c  372,  iii.  800,  803;  general  peace  settled  at,  B.C. 
371,  iii.  803,  806,  823;  effect  of  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Leuktra  on,  iii.  817: 
and  Athens,  difference  between,  in  passive  endurance  and  active  energy, 
iii.  817;  re-enforcements  from,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  iii.  818;  treat- 
ment of  defeated  citizens  on  their  return  from  Leuktra,  iii.  820;  position 
of,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  iii.  825;  and  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly, 
iii.  825,  iv.  364;  feeling  against  Agesilaus  at,  B.c  371,  iii.  829;  hostile  approaches  of 
Epaminondas  to.  iii.  835,  iv.  96;  abstraction  of  Western  Laconia  from,  iii.  841;  appli- 
cation of,  to  Athens  for  aid  against  Thebes,  b.c  369,  iii.  845;  and  Athens,  alliance 
between,  b.c  369,  iv.  51;  re-enforcement  from  Syracuse  in  aid  of,  iv.  54;  peace  of  her 
allies  with  Thebes,  iv.  74;  alliance  of  Elis  and  Achaia  with,  B.C.  365,  iv.  85;  and  Diony- 
sius,  iv.  175,  207,  226;  degradation  of,  b.c  360-359,  iv.  339;  countenance  of  the  Phokians 
by,  b.c,  353,  iv.  374;  plans  of ,  against  Megalopolis  and  Messene,  B.C.  353.  iv.  375,  389; 
decline  in  military  readiness  among  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of,  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  iv.  384;  ineffectual  campaign  of,  against  Megalopolis,  iv.  395;  envoys 
from,  to  Philip,  iv.  455,  457;  envoys  from,  with  Darius,  iv.  601;  anti-Macedonian  pol- 
icy of,  after  Alexander's  death,  iv.  679. 
Spartan  kings,  i.  291,  331,  470;  senate,  assembly,  and  ephors,  i.  468;  popular  assembly, 
i.  473;  constitution,  i.  474;  government,  secrecy  of,  i.  483;  discipline,  i.  486;  women,  i. 
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487;  law  and  practice  of  succession,  erroneous  suppositions  about,  I.  802;  arbitration 
of  the  dispute  between  Athens  and  Megara  about  Salamis,  i,  578;  expeditions  against 
Hippias,  ii.  69;  empire,  commencement  of,  iii.  595,  597,  691 ;  allies  at  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  iii.  815. 

Spartans,  and  Pheidon,  i.  452;  and  Messenians,  early  proceedings  of,  i.  402;  looal  dis- 
tinctions among,  i.  476;  the  class  of,  i.  476;  and  Helots,  i.  482;  marriage  among, 
i.  488;  musical  susceptibilities  of.  i.  512;  and  the  second  Messenian  war,  i.  513,  514; 
careful  training  of,  when  other  states  had  none,  i.  524;  and  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
ii.  246,  256;  unwillingness  of,  to  postpone  or  neglect  festivals,  ii.  276;  at  Platsea,  ii. 
323;  and  the  continental  Ionians  after  the  battle  of  Mykale,  ii.  342;  favorable  answer 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  to,  on  war  with  Athens,  b.c.  432,  ii.  505;  final  answer  of  the 
Athenians  to,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii.  516;  their  desire  for  peace,  to  regain 
the  captives  from  Sphakteria,  ii.  661;  and  Thebans,  at  the  battle  of  Koroneia, Iii.  67fi; 
project  of,  for  the  rescue  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  iii.  740;  miso-Theban  impulse  of,  B.C. 
371,  iii.  809;  confidence  and  defeat  of,  at  Leuktra,  iii.  812;  retirement  of,  from  Bceotia 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  iii.  820;  refusal  of,  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Mossene,  iv.  73,  74, 108;  and  Dion,  iv.  249. 

Sparti,  i.  183,  184. 

Spartokidae,  lv.  797. 

Speaking,  public,  its  early  origin  and  intellectual  effects,  i.  331. 

Sphakteria, .locality  of,  ii.  640;  occupation  of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  643, 657;  block- 
ade of  Lacedaemonians  in,  ii.  646,  651;  Lacedaemonian  embassy  to  Athens  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  in,  ii.  646;  Demosthenes's  application  for  re-enforcements  to 
attack,  ii.  652;  condition  of,  on  the  attack  by  Demosthenes  and  Kleon,  ii.  656;  vic- 
tory of  Demosthenes  and  Kleon  over  Lacedaemonians  in,  ii.  656;  surrender  of  Lace- 
daemonians in,  ii.  659;  arrival  of  prisoners  from,  at  Athens,  ii.  662;  restoration  of 
prisoners  taken  at,  Ii.  752;  disfranchisement  of  restored  prisoners  from,  ii.  762. 

Sphinx,  the,  i.  51, 187. 

Sphodrias,  attempt  of,  to  surprise  Peiraeus,  ill.  769. 

Spitamenes,  iv.  640,  643. 

Spithridates  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  643,  651. 

Stable,  the  Augean,  i.  124. 

Stageira,  i.  761. 

Standard  of  historical  evidence  raised  with  regard  to  England,  but  not  with  regard 
to  Greece,  i.  282. 

Stasippus,  iii.  830. 

Statira,  iv.  593,  611,  657. 

Statues,  Greek,  identified  with  the  beings  they  represented,  i.  272. 

Stenyklerns,  Dorians  of,  i.  457. 

Steropes,  i.  50. 

Stesichorus,  the  lyric  poet,  and  Helen,  i.  206;  dialect  of,  11.  50. 

Stesikles,  iii.  792. 

Sthenelaidas,  the  ephor,  ii.  504. 

Strabo  on  the  Amazons,  i.  162;  his  version  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  1.  181;  on  Old 
and  New  Ilium,  i.  216;  his  transformation  of  mythes  to  history,  i.  251. 

Strangers,  reception  of,  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  334. 

Strategi,  Kleisthenean,  ii.  75;  enlarged  functions  of  Athenian,  after  the  Persian  war, 
11.  387. 

Stratolas,  iv.  89. 

Stratus,  attack  of  Peloponnesians,  Ambrakiots,  and  Epirots  upon,  B.C.  429,  ii.  566. 

Strombichides,  pursuit  of  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiades  by,  iii.  169:  expedition  of,  to 
Chios,  iii.  171, 179;  removal  of.  from  Chios  to  the  Hellespont,  iii.  241;  arrival  of,  at 
Samos,  from  the  Hellespont,  iii.  241;  and  other  Athenian  democrats,  imprisonment 
of,  iii.  323;  trial  and  execution  of,  iii.  325. 

Strophe,  introduction  of,  ii,  50. 

Struthas,  victory  of,  over  Thimbron,  Iii.  702. 

Strymon,  Greek  settlements  east  of,  in  Thrace,  1.  761;  Xerxes's  bridges  across  the,  li. 
247. 

Styx,  1.  51. 

Subterranean  eourse  of  rivers  in  Greece,  I.  396. 

Succession,  Solon's  laws  of,  i.  601. 

Suli,  i.  749. 

Suppliants,  reception  of,  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  334. 

Susa.  Pharnabazus  conveys  Greek  escorts  toward,  ilL  263;  Alexander  at,  iv.  620,  655; 
Alexander's  march  from,  to  Persepolis,  Iv.  621. 

Susia,  iv.  631. 

Susian  Gates,  Alexander  at,  iv.  621. 

Syat,rrus,  reply  of,  to  Gelon,  1.  138. 

Sybaris,  foundation,  territory,  and  colonies  of,  i.  724;  fall  of.  i.  783,  737, 11.  233;  maxi- 
mum power  of,  i.  681;  and  Kroton,  war  between,  ii.  232. 

Sybarites,  character  of,  i.  733;  defeat  of,  by  the  Krotoniates,  II.  233;  descendants  of,  &t 
Thurii,  ii.  460. 
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«'  Sybaritic  tales,"  i.  734. 

Syennesis  of  Kilikia,  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ill.  495. 

Syloson,  ii.  141. 

Symmories  at  Athens,  iii.  778;  speech  of  Demosthenes  on  the,  lv.  887. 

Symplegades,  the,  i.  172. 

Syntagma,  Macedonian,  iv.  554. 

Syracusan  assembly,  on  the  approaching  Athenian  expedition,  B.C.  415,  ill  52;  ships, 
improvements  in,  to  suit  the  narrow  harbor,  iii.  123;  squadron  under  Hermokrates 
against  Athens  in  the  JEgean,  iv.  129;  generals  at  Agrigentum,  complaints  against, 
iv.  157,  159;  generals  at  Agrigentum,  speech  of  Dionysius  against,  iv.  161;  horsemen, 
mutiny  of,  against  Dionysius,  iv.  171;  soldiers,  mutiny  of,  against  Dionysius,  iv.  178. 

Syracusans,  confidence  and  proceedings  of,  after  the  capture  of  Plemmyrium,  b.c 
413,  iii.  121;  and  Athenians,  conflicts  between,  in  the  Great  Harbor,  iii.'l22,  125,  132, 
141;  defeat  of  the  Athenian  night-attack  upon  Epipolae  by,  iii.  129;  their  blockade  of 
the  Athenians  in  the  harbor,  iii.  137;  captured  by  Thrasyllus,  iii.  260;  delay  of,  in 
aiding  Selinus,  B.C.  409,  iv.  140,  143;  improvement  in  Dionysius's  behavior  toward, 
b.c  399,  iv.  186;  victory  of,  over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  Great  Harbor,  iv.  205;  nego- 
tiations of  Dionysius  the  Younger  with  Dion  and  the,  iv.  271;  defeat  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  by  Dion  and  the,  iv.  271;  application  from,  to  Dion  at  Leontirii,  iv.  279; 
gratitude  of,  to  Dion,  iv.  282;  opposition  of,  to  Dion  as  dictator,  iv.  286;  application  of, 
to  Hiketas  and  Corinth,  B.c.  344,  iv.  297;  and  Timoleon,  application  of,  to  Corinth, 
iv.  318. 

Syracuse,  foundation  of,  i.  716;  petalism  or  ostracism  at,  ii.  92;  inferior  to  Agrigen- 
tum and  Gela,  before  b.c  500,  ii.  345;  in  b.c  500,  ii.  345;  increased  population  and  power 
of,  under  Gelo,  ii.  352;  prisoners  awarded  to,  after  the  battle  of  Himera,  ii.  356;  fall 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at.ii.  361;  Gelonian  citizens  of,  ii.  362;  reaction  against  despot- 
ism at,  after  the  fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  ii.  363;  political  dissensions  and  failure 
of  ostracism  at,  ii.  820;  foreign  exploits  of,  B.C.  452,  ii.  820;  Duketius  at,  ii.  821;  and 
Agrigentum,  hostilities  between,  b.c  446,  ii.  822;  conquests  and  ambitious  schemes  of, 
b.c  440,  ii.  822;  incredulity  and  contempt  at,  as  to  the  Athenian  armament  for 
Sicily,  b.c  415,  iii.  52;  preparations  at,  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  armament, 
b.c  415,  iii.  57;  empty  display  of  the  Athenian  armament  at,  b.c  415,  iii.  60;  increased 
confidence  at,  through  Nikias's  inaction,  b.c  415,  iii.  73;  landing  of  Nikias  and  hia 
forces  in  the  Great  Harbor  of,  b.c  415,  iii.  73;  defensive  measures  of,  after  the  bat- 
tle near  the  Olympieon,  iii.  77;  embassy  from,  to  Corinth  and  Sparta,  b.c  415,  iii. 
83;  local  condition  and  fortifications  of,  in  the  spring  of,  B.C.  414,  iii.  89;  locali- 
ties outside  the  walls  of,  iii.  89;  possibilities  of  the  siege  of,  b.c  415  and  414,  iii. 
90;  siege  of,  b.c  414,  iii.  92;  battle  near,  b.c  414,  iii.  95;  entrance  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  into  the  Great  Harbor  at,  b.c  414,  iii.  196;  approach  of  Gylip- 
pus  to,  iii.  100;  arrival  of  Gylippus  and  Gongylus  at,  iii.  101;  expedition 
to,  under  Demosthenes,  b.c  413,  iii.  118;  Athenian  victory  in  the  harbor  of,  b.c 
413,  iii.  120;  defeat  of  a  Sicilian  re-enforcement  to,  b.c  413,  iii.  123,  disadvantages 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of,  iii.  123;  arrival  of  Demosthenes  at, 
iii.  126,  127;  increase  of  force  and  confidence  in,  after  the  night-attack  upon 
Epipolae,  iii.  134;  postponement  of  the  Athenians'  retreat  from,  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  Iii.  135;  number  and  variety  of  forces  engaged  at,  iii.  137;  postpone- 
ment of  the  Athenians'  retreat  from,  by  Hermokrates,  iii.  145;  retreat  of  the  Athe- 
nians from,  iii.  146;  number  and  treatment  of  Athenian  prisoners  at,  iii.  153; 
topography  of,  and  the  operations  during  the  Athenian  siege,  ill.  861;  rally  of  Athens 
during  the  year  after  the  disaster  at,  iii.  187;  re-enforcement  from,  in  aid  of  Sparta, 
B.c  368,  iv.  54;  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament,  iv.  127,  130;  and  the 
quarrel  between  Selinus  and  Egesta,  b.c  iv.  410, 140:  embassy  from,  to  Hannibal,  at 
Selinus,  iv.  143;  aid  from,  to  Himera,  against  Hannibal,  iv,  144, 145;  attempts  of  Her- 
mokrates to  re-enter,  iv.  149;  first  appearance  of  Dionysius  at,  iv.  151;  discord  at, 
b.c  407,  iv.  153;  re-enforcement  from,  to  Agrigentum,  iv.  155;  movement  of  the  Her- 
mokratean  party  at,  to  raise  Dionysius  to  power,  iv.  159;  Dionysius  one  of 
the  generals  at,  iv.  161;  return  of  the  Hermokratean  exiles  to,  iv,  161;  return 
of  Dionysius  from  Gela  to,  b.c  405,  iv.  163;  establishment  of  Dionysius 
as  despot  at,  iv.  166,  174;  redistribution  of  property  at,  by  Dionysius,  iv.  176; 
locality  of,  iv.  183;  additional  fortifications  at,  by  Dionysius,  iv.  184;  plunder  of  Car- 
thaginians at,  by  permission  of  Dionysius,  iv.  193;  provisions  of  Dionysius  for  the 
defense  of,  against  the  Carthaginians,  b.c  896,  iv.  200;  retreat  of  Dionysius  from,  to 
Katana,  b.c  395,  iv.  202;  siege  of,  by  Imilkon,  iv.  204;  Carthaginians  before,  iv.  204* 
209;  exultation  at,  over  the  burning  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  Daskon,  iv.  211: 
new  constructions  and  improvements  by  Dionysius  at,  iv.  236;  feeling  at,  toward 
Dionysius  the  Younger  and  Dion,  b.c  357,  iv.  264;  Dion's  march  from  Herakleia  to, 
iv.  264;  Timokrates,  governor  of,  iv.  269;  Dion's  entries  into,  b.c  357  and  B.C.  356,  iv. 
269,  281;  flight  of  Dionysius  the  Younger  from,  to  Lokri,  iv.  277;  rescue  of,  by  Dipn, 
iv.  280;  condition  of,  B.C.  353-344,  iv.  295;  return  of  Dionysius  the  Younger  to,  iv.  295; 
first  arrival  of  Timoleon  at,  iv,  307;  return  of  Timoleon  from  Adranum  to,  iv.  313; 
flight  of  Magon  from,  iv.  313;  Timoleon's  temptations  and  conduct  on  becoming 
master  0tt  iv.  317;  Timoleon's  recall  of  exiles  to,  iv.  319;  desolate  condition  of,  ok 
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coming  into  the  hands  of  Timoleon.  iv.  819;  efforts  of  Corinth  to  re-constitute,  iv. 
319;  influx  of  colonists  to,  on  the  invitation  of  Corinth  and  Timoleon,  iv.  319;  TImo- 
leon marches  from,  against  the  Carthaginians,  iv.  322 ;  Timoleon  lays  down  his 
power  at,  iv.  330;  great  influence  of  Timoleon  at,  after  his  resignation,  iv.  331,  334; 
residence  of  Timoleon  at,  iv.  333;  Timoleon  in  the  public  assembly  of,  iv.  334;  the 
constitution  established  by  Timoleon  at,  exchanged  for  a  democracy,  iv.  746;  ex- 
pedition from,  to  Kroton,  about  B  c.  320,  iv.  748;  revolutions  at,  about  B.o.  320,  iv. 
.43,  750;  massacre  at,  by  Agathokles  in  collusion  with  Hamilkar,  iv.  751;  Agathokles 
constituted  despot  of,  iv.  752;  Hamilkar's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take,  iv.  764; 
barbarities  of  Agathokles  at,  after  his  African  expedition,  iv.  778. 

Syrphax,  iv.  571. 

Syssitia,  or  public  mess  at  Sparta,  i.  485. 

Tachos,  iv.  115. 

Tagus,  Thessalian,  i.  430. 

Talos,  i.  173. 

Tamos,  iii.  724. 

Tamynae,  Phokion's  victory  at,  iv.  420;  Demosthenes  reproached  for  his  absenoe  from 
the  battle  of,  iv.  421. 

Tanagra,  battle  of,  ii.  417;  reconciliation  of  leaders  and  parties  at  Athens,  after  the 
battle  of.  ii.  418. 

Tantalus,  i.  132. 

Taocbi,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.  545. 

Taphians  in  Homer's  time,  i.  341. 

Tarentines  and  Rhegians,  expedition  of,  against  the  Iapyglans,  II.  864;  and  Messa- 
pians,  iv.  747. 

Tarentum,  foundation  of  cities  In  the  Gulf  of,  I.  168;  Greek  settlements  on  the  Gulf 
of,  i.  728;  foundation  and  position  of,  i.  730. 

Tarsus,  i.  675;  Cyrus  the  Younger  at,  iii.  495;  Alexander  at,  iv.  586. 

Tartarus,  i.  49,  51,  52. 

Tartessus,  i.  673;  not  visited  by  Greeks  before  B.C.  630,  i.  675;  Kolaeus's  voyage  to,  L 
519  675. 

Tauri  in'the  Crimea,  i.  658. 

Tauromenium,  i.  713:  commencement  of,  iv.  201;  repulse  of  Dionyslus  at,  iv.  216;  oap- 
ture  of,  by  Dionyslus,  iv.  218;  Timoleon  at,  iv.  305. 

Taurus,  Mount,  Alexander  at,  iv.  585. 

Taxiarch,  i.  526. 

Taxila,  Alexander  at,  iv.  650. 

Tearless  Battle,  the,  iv.  58. 

Tegea  and  Mantineia,  i.  517,  ii.  725,  758;  and  Sparta,  I.  519;  bones  of  Orestes  taken  from, 
I.  519;  refusal  of,  to  join  Argos,  b.c  421,  ii.  761;  plans  of  the  Argeian  allies  against, 
B.C.  418,  ii.  792;  march  of  Agis  to  the  relief  of,  B.C.  418,  Ii.  792;  revolution  at,  B.C.  370, 
111.  830;  seizure  of  Arcadians  at,  by  the  Theban  harmost.  iv.  92;  Epaminondaa  at, 
B.C.  362,  iv.  96,  98,  99;  march  of  Epaminondas  from,  B.C.  362,  iv.  101. 

Tegyra,  victory  of  Pelopidas  at,  iii.  788. 

Telamon,  i.  148. 

Telegonus,  i.  209. 

Teleklus,  conquests  of,  1.  505;  death  of,  1.  505. 

Teleontes,  1.  558. 

Telephus,  I.  144,  200. 

Teleutias  and  Agesllaus,  capture  of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth  and  of  Lechaaum  by, 
111.  690;  expedition  of,  to  Rhodes,  Hi.  703, 706;  at  .Egina,  111.  708,  710;  attack  of,  on  the 
Peireeus,  ill.  711;  at  Olynthus,  ill.  752. 

Tellnes,  ii.  3-18. 

Telys,  of  Sybaris,  ii.  232. 

Temenion  and  Solygeius,  1.  447. 

Temenus,  Kresphontes,  and  Arlstodemus,  i.  285;  and  Kresphontea,  family  of,  lowest 
In  the  series  of  subjects  for  heroic  drama,  1.  290. 

Tempe,  remarks  of  Herodotus  on  the  legend  of,  1.  245;  Grecian  army  sent  to  defend, 
against  Xerxes,  11.  270;  abandonment  of  the  defense  of,  against  Xerxea,  11.  271. 

Temple  of  Eleusis  built  by  order  of  Demeter,  i.  67. 

Tenedos,  continental  settlements  of,  i.  634;  recovery  of,  by  Macedonian  admirals, 
lv.  604. 

Ten,  appointment  of  the,  at  Athens,  ill.  347;  measures  of  the,  at  Athens,  ill.  348;  peace 
between  the,  at  Athens,  and  Thrasybulus,  iii.  351;  treatment  of  the,  at  Athens,  ac. 
403,  iii.  370. 

Ten  generals  appointed  to  succeed  Alkibiades,  ill.  278. 

Tennes,  the  Siuonian  prince,  lv.  473. 

Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  position  and  circumstances  of,  ill.  491;  commencement  of  their 
retreat,  iii.  514;  Persian  heralds  to,  on  commencing  their  retreat,  lli.  515;  negotia- 
tions and  convention  of  Tlssaphernes.with,  iii.  516;  quarrel  of.  with  Ariaeus,  Ml.  517, 
retreating  marfc  of,  under  Tissaphernes,  iii.  518;  at  the  Tigris,  iii.  519;  at  the  Greater 
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Zab,  ili.  521;  summoned  by  Ariseus  to  surrender,  iii.525;  distress  of,  after  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  generals,  iii.  525;  new. generals  appointed  by,  iii.  527;  great  ascendency  of 
Xenophon  over,  iii.  530;  crossing  of  the  Great  Zab  by,  iii.  532;  harassing  attacks  of 
the  Persian  cavalry  on,  iii.  533;  retreat  of,  along  the  Tigris,  iii.  534,  and  the  Kardu- 
chians,  iii.  537,  at  the  Kentrites,  iii.  540  seq.;  in  Armenia,  iii.  542;  and  the  Chalybes,  iii. 
541;  andtheTaochi,  iii.  545;  and  theSkythini,  iii.  547:  first  sight  of  the  Euxine  by,  ill. 
548;  and  the  Makrones,  iii.  543;  and  the  Kolchians,  iii.  549,  558;  at  Trapezus,  ifi.  550, 
559;  geography  of  the  retreat  of,  iii.  551;  feelings  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Euxine  to- 
ward, iii.  556;  leaves  Trapezus,  iii.  559;  at  Kerasus,  iii.  559;  march  of,  to  Kotyora,  iii. 
559;  at  Kotyora,  iii.  560;  and  the  Paphlagonians,  iii,  569;  sailed  to  Sinope,  iii.  570;  at 
Herakleia,  iii,  571;  at  Kalpe,  iii.  573;  and  Kleander,  iii.  574,  585;  and  Anaxibius.  iii.  576, 
585;  and  Seuthes,  iii.  585,  586;  after  leaving  Byzantium,  iii,  584;  and  Aristarchus,  iii. 
585;  under  the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  588,  591,  iii.  612,  615;  in  Mysia,  ili.  589;  Xenophon'g 
farewell  of,  iii.  591;  effects  of  their  retreat  on  the  Greek  mind,  iii.  594. 

?en  Thousand,  the  Pan-Arcadian,  iii.  843. 
eos,  foundation  of,  i.  628:  emigration  from,  on  the  conquest  of  Harpagus,  ii.  115;  loss 
of,  to  Athens,  b.c.  412,  iii.  171;  capture  of  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ill.  2<6. 

Tereus,  i.  153. 

Terpander,  i.  360;  musical  improvements  of,  ii.  44. 

Tethys,  i.  50. 

Teukrlans,  the,  i.  218;  and  Mysians,  ethnical  affinities  and  migrations  of,  1.  642. 

Teukrus,  i.  150. 

Teukrus  the  metic.  iii.  61. 

Teuthrania  mistaken  by  the  Greeks  for  Troy,  i.  200. 

Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  epic,  its  analogy  with  the  Grecian,  I.  280;  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  Grecian  and,  i.  281. 

Thales,  Xenophanes,  and  Pythagoras;  i.  232;  predictions  ascribed  to.i.  347;  suggestion 
of,  respecting  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  i.  666;  philosophy  and  celebrity  of, 
1.  216. 

Thaietas,  ii.  47,  48. 

Thamyris,  analogy  between  the  story  of,  and  that  of  Marsyas,  1.  645. 

Thanatos,  1.51. 

Thapsakus,  Cyrus  the  Younger  and  his  forces  at,  iii.  400;  Alexander  crosses  the  Eu- 
phrates at,  iv,  609. 

Thasos,  island  of,  i.  762;  attempted  revolt  of,  from  the  Persians,  ii.  180;  contribution 
levied  by  Xerxes  on,  ii.  256;  revolt  of,  from  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  ii.  407;  block- 
ade and  conquest  of,  B.C.  464-463,  li.  406;  application  of,  to  Sparta,  for  aid  against 
Athens,  ii.  406;  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  from,  iii.  258;  reduction  of,  by 
Thrasyllus,  iii.  269;  slaughter  at,  by  Lysander,  iii.  316. 

Thaumas,  i.  51. 

Theagenes  of  Rhegium,  the  first  to  allegorize  mythical  narratives,  i.  254. 

Theagenes,  despot  of  Megara,  i.  554. 

Theater,  Athenian,  accessibility  of,  to  the  poorest  citizens,  11L  386. 

Thebaid  of  Antimachus,  i.  188. 

Thebais,  the  Cyclic,  i.  188 ;  ascribed  to  Homer,  i.  354. 

Theban  contingent  of  Leonidas,  doubts  about,  ii.  284,  286;  leaders  put  to  death  after 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  ii.  336;  prisoners  in  the  night  surprise  at  Plataea,  slaughter  of, 
ii.  519;  military  column,  depth  of,  ii.  686;  band  of  Three  Hundred,  ii.  684;  exiles  at 
Athens,  Iii.  750,  761. 

Thebans  and  iEginetans,  i.  147;  against  the  seven  chiefs,  i.  190;  application  of,  to 
JEglna  for  assistance  against  Athens,  ii.  96;  and  Xerxes's  invasion,  ii.  275;  defeated 
by  the  Athenians  at  Plataea,  ii.  333:  night-surprise  of  Plataea  by,  b.c.  431,  ii.  517:  cap- 
ture of,  in  the  night  surprise  of  Plataea,  ii.  518;  captured  in  the  night-surprise  of 
Plataaa,  slaughter  of,  ii.  519;  humiliation  of  Agesilaus  by,  iii.  641;  application  of,  to 
Athens  for  aid  against  Sparta,  B.c.  395,  iii.  662;  and  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Koro- 
nela,  iii.  676;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  iii.  715;  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  Bceotia  by,  B.C.  874,  iii.  788;  invasion  of  Phokis  by,  b.c.  374,  iii.  786;  discourage- 
ment and  victory  of,  at  Leuktra,  iii.  809;  and  allies,  invasion  of  Laconia  by,  B.C.  370, 
111.  834;  displeasure  of,  with  Epaminondas,  b.c.  367,  iv.  60;  expeditions  of,  to  Thes- 
saly,  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  iv.  69,  79  seq.;  destruction  of  Orchomenus  by,  iv.  84;  under 
Pammenes,  expedition  of,  to  Megalopolis,  iv.  113;  extinction  of  free  cities  in  Bceo- 
tia by,  iv.  341;  exertions  of,  to  raise  a  confederacy  against  the  Phokians,  b.c.  356,  iv. 
869;  Lokrians  and  Thessalians,  war  of,  against  the  Phokians.  B.C.  355,  iv.  370;  assist- 
ance under  Pammenes  sent  by.  to  Artabazus,  iv.  372,  395;  assistance  of,  to  Megalop- 
olis against  Sparta,  B.C.  352-351,  iv.  395;  obtain  money  from  the  Persian  king,  b.c  350- 
349,  iv.  397;  invoke  the  aid  of  Philip  to  put  down  the  Phokians,  iv.  439;  Philip  de- 
clares his  sympathy  with,  b.c  346,  iv.  464;  invited  by  Philip  to  assist  in  an  attack 
upon  Attica,  b.c  339,  iv.  499;  and  Athenians,  war  of,  against,  Philip  in  Phokis,  iv. 
504;  revolt  of,  against  Alexander,  lv.  537. 
Thebe,  iv.  343. 

Thebes  and  Ochomenos,  1.  122;  legends  of,  i.  183;  how  founded  by  Kadmus,  1. 188;  five 
principal  families  at,  i.  184;  foundation  of,  by  Amphion,  i.  180;  poems  on  the 
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of,  i.  188;  sieges  of,  L  188;  the  seven  chiefs  against,  i.  190;  repulse  of  the  seven  chiefs 
against,  i.  191;  the  seven  chiefs  against,  death  of  all  but  Adratus,  i.  191;  the  seven 
chiefs  against,  burial  of  the  fallen,  i.  192;  second  siege  of,  i.  192;  early  legislation  of, 
1.  439;  and  Platsea,  disputes  between,  ii.  94;  summoned  to  give  up  its  leaders  after 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  ii.  336;  discredit  of,  for  its  Medism,  ii.  408;  supremacy  of,  in 
Boeotia  restored  by  Sparta,  ii.  408,416;  mastery  of  Athens  over,  B.C.  456,  ii.  418;  re- 
enforcements  from,  in  support  of  the  night  surprise  at  Platsea,  ii.  519;  hard  treat- 
ment of  Thespiae  by,  B.C.  423,  il.  725;  altered  feeling  of,  after  the  capture  of  Athens 
by  Lysander,  iii.  339,  342,  349;  and  Sparta,  war  between,  B.C.  395,  ill.  661; 
revolt  of  Orchomenus  from,  to  Sparta,  ili.  664;  alliance  of,  with  Athena, 
Corinth,  and  Argos  against  Sparta,  iii.  669;  increased  importance  of,  B.C.  895, 
iii.  669;  alarm  at,  and  proposals  of  peace  from,  on  the  Lacedaemonian  capture 
of  the  Long  Walls  at  Cornith,  iii.  691;  envoys  from,  to  Angesilaus,  iii.  693,  697;  and 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  iii.  717;  proceedings  of  Sparta  against,  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  iii.  737;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at,  by  Phoebidas,  iii.  749;  under  Leontl- 
1  ades  and  other  philo-Laconlan  oligarchy,  iii.  760;  conspiracy  against  the  philo- 
Laconian  oligarchy  at,  iii.  762;  alliance  of,  with  Athens,  b.c  378,  iii.  771;  state  of, 
after  the  revolution  of,  B.C.  379,  iii.  779;  the  Sacred  Band  at,  iii.  780;  expeditions  or 
Agesilaus  against,  B.C.  378  and  377,  iii,  783;  displeasure  of  Athens  against,  B.C.  474,  iii. 
787,  800;  dealings  of,  with  Plataea  and  Thespiae,  B.C.  372,  iii.  801,  802;  exclusion  of, 
from  the  peace  of,  b.c.  371.  iii.  806;  increased  power  of,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
111,  821;  influence  of,  in  Thessaly,  b.c.  369,  iv.  48;  alienation  of  the  Arcadians  from, 
B.C.  368,  iv.  55;  assassination  of  Euphron  at,  iv.  63;  application  of,  to  Persia,  B.c.  367, 
iv.  66;  Persian  rescript  in  favor  of,  iv.  67;  protest  of  the  Arcadians  against  the  head- 
ship of,  iv.  68;  peace  of  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  and  Phlius  with,  b.c  366,  iv.  74;  opposi- 
tion of  the  Mantineians  and  other  Arcadians  to,  b.c  362,  iv.  92;  power  of,  B.C.  360-859, 
iv.  340;  Philip  at,  iv.  344;  Euboea  rescued  from,  by  Athens,  B.c  358,  iv.  350;  accusa- 
tion of,  against  Sparta,  before  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  iv.  364;  accusation  of, 
against  Phokis,  before  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  Iv.  364;  the  Phokians  counte- 
nanced by  Athens  and  Sparta  as  rivals  of,  iv.  375;  envoys  to  Philip  from,  B.c  846, 
iv.  455;  and  Athens,  unfriendly  relations  between,  B.C.  839,  iv.  499;  mission  of  Demos- 
thenes to,  b.c.  369,  iv.  501;  and  Athens,  alliance  of,  against  Philip,  B.C.  339,  iv.  502; 
severity  of  Philip  toward,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  iv.  510;  march  of  Alexan- 
der from  Thrace  to,  iv.  540;  capture  and  destruction  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  542;  re- 
stored by  Kassander,  iv.  731. 

Thebes  in  Egypt,  i.  690. 

Theft,  laws  of,  at  Athens,  i.  603. 

Thela,  i.  49,  50. 

Themis,  i.  49,  53. 

Themistokles,  character  of,  ii.  193  seq.;  and  Aristeides,  rivalry  between,  ii.  261,  385; 
change  of  Athens  from  a  land-power  to  a  sea -power  proposed  by,  ii.  262;  long- 
sighted views  of,  increasing  a  navy  at  Athens,  ii,  262;  and  the  Laurian  mines,  ii.  532; 
his  explanation  of  the  answer  of  the  Delphian  oracle  on  Xerxes's  invasion,  ii.  266; 
prevails  upon  the  Greeks  to  stay  and  fight  at  Artemisium,  ii.  287;  inscribed  invita- 
tions of,  to  the  Ionlans  under  Xerxes,  Ii.  291;  activity  and  resource  of,  on  Xerxes's 
approach,  ii,  295;  opposes  the  removal  of  the  Greek  fleet  from  Salamis  to  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  ii.  302;  and  Adeimantus  of  Corinth,  at  Salamis,  ii.  302;  his  message  to 
Xerxes  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  304;  his  message  to  Xerxes  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  ii.  311;  levies  fln«s  on  the  Cyclades,  ii.  312;  honors  rendered  to,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  314;  stratagem  of,  respecting  the  fortification  of  Athens,  li.  368; 
plans  of,  for  the  naval  aggrandizement  of  Athens,  il.  870;  persuades  the  Athenians 
to  build  twenty  new  triremes  annually,  ii.  372;  and  Pausanias,  ii.  385,  391;  opponents 
and  corruption  of,  after  the  Persian  war,  ii.  389;  and  Timokreon,  ii.  389;  first  accu- 
sation of  treason  against,  ii.  389;  second  accusation  of  treason  against,  ii.  391;  flight 
and  adventures  of,  on  the  second  charge  of  Medism,  ii.  391;  and  Admetus,  ii.  391; 
and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  ii  393;  in  Persia,  ii.  392;  rewards  and  death  of,  ii.  394. 

Theodorus  the  Syracusan,  speech  of,  against  Dionysius,  iv.  206. 

Theognis,  i.  554,  ii.  52. 

Theogony  of  the  Greek  not  a  cosmogony,  i.  48;  of  Hesiod;  I.  49:  Orphic,  i.  55;  Hesiodic 
and  Orphic,  compared,  i.  57;  Hesiodic  legend  of  Pandoro  in,  i.  90. 

Theokles,  the  founder  of  Naxos  in  Sicily,  i.  715;  expels  the  Sikels  from  Leontini  and 
Katana,  iii.  717. 

Theology,  triple,  of  the  pagan  world,  i.  262. 

Theopompus,  the  historian,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i,  250. 

Theoric  board  at  Athens,  creation  of,  iii.  712. 

Theoric  Fund,  allusions  of  Demosthenes  to,  iv.  415,417;  motion  of  Apollodorus  about, 
iv.  423;  not  appropriated  to  war  purposes  till  just  before  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
iv.  426;  true  character  of,  iv.  420;  attempt  of  the  Athenian  property -classes  to  evade 
direct  taxation  by  recourse  to,  iv.  428;  application  of,  to  military  purposes,  iv.  503, 

Theorikon,  iii.  386. 

Theors,  ii.  409. 

Thera,  ii.  300;  foundation  of  Kyrene  from,  i.  764, 
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Theramenes,  Peloponnesian  fleet  under,  ill.  177;  expedition  of,  to  the  Hellespont,  Hi. 
251;  accusation  of  the  generals  at  Arginusae  by,  iii.  292;  probable  conduct  of,  at  Argi- 
nusae. iii.  294,  295,  first  embassy  of,  to  Sparta,  iii.  318;  second  embassy  of,  to  Sparta, 
iii.  319;  and  the  executions  by  the  Thirty,  iii.  327, 329;  and  Kritlas,  dissentient  views  of. 
iii.  327,  333;  exasperation  of  the  majority  of  the  Thirty  against,  iii.  332;  denunciation 
of,  by  Kritias  in  the  senate,  iii.  332;  reply  of,  to  Kritias's  denunciation  in  the  senate, 
iii.  338;  condemnation  and  death  of,  iii.  335. 

Theramenes  the  Athenian,  iii.  198;  his  opposition  to  the  Four  Hundred,  iii.  222;  his 
impeachment  of  the  embassy  of  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta,  iii.  234. 

Therimachus,  iii.  706. 

Therma,  Xerxes's  movements  from  to  Thermopylae,  ii.  279;  capture  of,  by  Arches- 
tratus,  ii.  494. 

Thermaic  Gulf,  original  occupants  on,  i.  753. 

Thermopylae,  Greeks  north  of,  in  the  first  two  centuries,  11.  426;  Phokian  defensive 
wall,  at,  i.  431;  resolution  of  Greeks  to  defend  against  Xerxes,  ii.  272;  the  pass  of,  ii. 
273;  path  over  Mount  CEta  avoiding,  ii.  277;  movements  of  Xerxes  from  Therma  to, 
ii,  279;  impressions  of  Xerxes  about  the  defenders  at,  ii.  280;  repeated  Persian  at- 
tacks upon,  repulsed,  ii.  282,  debate  among  the  defenders  of,  when  the  Persians 
approached  their  rear,  ii.  283;  maneuvers  ascribed  to  Xerxes  respecting  the  dead 
at,  ii.  291;  numbers  slain  at,  on  both  sides,  ii.  291;  inscriptions  commemorative  of 
the  battle  at,  ii.  291;  effect  of  the  battle  of,  on  the  Greeks  and  Xerxes,  ii.  293:  con- 
duct of  the  Peloponnesians  after  the  battle  of,  ii.  293;  hopeless  situation  of  the 
Athenians  after  the  battle  of,  ii.  294;  Onomarchus  at,  iv.  371;  Philip  checked  at,  by 
the  Athenians,  iv.  394;  position  of  Phalaekus  at,  B.C.  347-346,  iv.  438,  462;  application 
of  the  Phokians  to  Athens  for  aid  against  Philip  at,  B.C.  347,  iv.  439,  440;  Importance 
of,  to  Philip  and  Athens,  B.C.  347,  iv.  441;  march  of  Philip  to,  B.C.  346,  iv.  457;  plans  of 
Philip  against.  B.C.  346,  iv.  458;  letters  of  Philip  Inviting  the  Athenians  to  join  him 
at,  iv.  462;  Phokians  at,  b.c  347-346,  iv.  462;  surrender  of,  to  Philip,  iv.  463;  professions 
of  Philip  after  his  conquest  of,  iv.  465;  special  meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons  at,  B.C. 
a$9,  iv.  497. 

Thermus,  i.  435. 

Thero  of  Agrigentum  and  Gelo,  ii.  851;  and  Hlero,  ii.  857;  severe  treatment  of  Hlme- 
raeans  by,  ii.  357;  death  of,  ii.  359. 

Thersander,  the  Orchomenian,  at  the  Theban  banquet  to  Mardonius,  ii.  S2L 

Thersites,  i.  202,  328. 
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Theseus,  i.  140, 158  se'q.;  and  the  Minotaur,  i.  166;  obtains  burial  for  the  fallen  chiefs 
against  Thebes,  i.  192;  the  political  reforms  of,  i.  298:  and  Menestheus,  i.  298;  restor- 
ation of  the  sons  of,  to  his  kingdom,  i.  298;  consolidation  of  Attica  by,  i.  565;  bones 
of,  conveyed  to  Athens,  ii.  403. 

Thesmoi,  iii.  569. 

Thesmophoria,  festival  of,  i.  70. 

Thesmothetae,  i.  568. 

Thespiae,  hard  treatment  of,  by  Thebes,  B.C.  428,  Ii.  725;  severity  of  Thebes  toward, 
b.c  372,  iii.  802. 

Thespian  contingent  of  Leonidas,  11.  284. 

Thespians,  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  iii.  818;  expulsion  of,  from  Bceotla,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuktra,  iii.  821. 

Thespls  and  Solon,  story  of,  1.  606. 

Thresprotians,  i.  745. 

Thessalian  cities,  disorderly  confederacy  of,  1.  431;  and  Athenian  cavalry,  skirmishes 
of,  with  Archidamus,  ii.  530;  cavalry  sent  home  by  Alexander,  iv.  626. 

Thessalians,  migration  of  from  Thesprotis  to  Thessaly,  i.  293;  non-Hellenic  charac- 
ter of,  i.  294;  and  their  dependencies  in  the  first  two  centuries,  I.  427;  character  and 
condition  of,  i.  428;  and  Xerxes's  Invasion,  ii.  270,  272;  alliance  of,  with  Athens  and 
Argos,  about  b.c.  461,  ii.  413;  Thebans,  and  Lokrians,  war  of,  with  the  Phokians,  B.C. 
355,  iv.  370. 

The6salus,  son  of  KIraon,  impeachment  of  Alklbiades  by,  iii.  69. 

Thessaly,  affinities  of,  with  Bceotia,  1.  295;  quadruple  division  of,  I.  430;  power  of, 
when  united,  i.  431;  Athenian  march  against,  B.C.  454,  ii.  420;  Brasidas's  march 
through,  to  Thrace,  Ii.  691;  Lacedaemonian  re-enforcements  to  Brasidas  prevented 
from  passing  through,  ii.  724;  state  of,  B.C.  370,  iv.  48;  influence  of  Thebes  In,  b.  c. 
369,  iv.  48;  expedition  of  Pelopidas  to,  B.C.  369,  iv.  48;  expedition  of  Pelopidas  to,  B.c. 
868,  iv.  51;  mftsion  of  Pelopidas,  B.C.  366,  iv.  69;  expedition  of  Pelopidas  to,  B.C.  363. 
iv.  79,  82:  despots  of,  iv.  342;  first  expedition  of  Philip  into,  against  the  despots  of 
Pherae,  iv.  374,  391;  second  expedition  of  Philip  into,  against  the  despots  of  Pherae, 
iv.  392;  victory  of  Leosthenes  over  Antipater  in,  iv.  698. 

Thetes,  in  legendary  Greece,  i.  340;  in  Attica  immediately  before  Solon's  legislation, 
1.  579;  mutiny  of,  i.  581. 

Thetis  and  Peleus,  i.  149. 

Tnimbron,  expedition  of,  to  Asia,  iii.  615;  defeat  and  death  of,  ii,  703,  iv.  769. 

Tnlrlwall's  opinion  on  the  partition  of  land  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  i.  497,  500, 502. 
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Thirty  at  Athens,  nomination  of .  iii.  323;  proceedings  of,  Hi.  325:  executions  by,  iii. 
325;  327,  331;  discord  among,  iii.  327;  three  thousand  hoplites  nominated  by, 
Iii.  329;  disarming  of  hoplites  by,  iii.  330;  murders  and  spoliations  by,  iii.  331, 
337;  tyranny  of,  after  the  death  of  Theramenes,  iii.  336;  intellectual  teaching  forbid- 
den by,  iii.  337;  and  Sokrates,  iii.  338;  growing  insecurity  of,  iii.  338;  disgust  in 
Greece  at  the  enormities  of,  iii.  341;  repulse  and  defeat  of,  by  Thrasybulus  at  Phyle, 
iii.  343;  seizure  and  execution  of  prisoners  at,  Eleusis  and  Salamis  by,  iii.  344;  defeat 
of,  by  Thrasybulus  at  Peiraeus,  Iii.  844;  deposition  of,  iii.  347;  reaction  against,  on 
the  arrival  of  King  Pausanias,  iii.  349;  flight  of  the  survivors  of  the,  iii.  353;  treat- 
ment of,  b.c.  403,  iii.  370;  oppression  and  suffering  of  Athens  under  the,  iii.  596; 
Athens  rescued  from  the,  iii.  596;  the  knights  or  horsemen  supporters  of  the,  iii. 
596;  Athens  under  the,  a  specimen  of  the  Spartan  empire,  iii.  59  c,  compared  with 
the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies,  iii.  599;  and  Kallibius,  iii.  600;  put  down  by  the  Athe- 
nians themselves,  iii.  605. 

Thorax  and  Xenopnon,  iii.  563. 

Thrace,  Chalkidic  colonies  in,  1.  759  seq.;  Greek  settlements  east  of  the  Strymon  in, 
i.  761;  conquest  of,  by  the  Persians  under  Darius,  ii.  425;  and  Macedonia,  march  of 
Mardonius  into,  ii.  171;  contributions  levied  by  Xerxes  on  towns  in,  ii.  122;  Brasi- 
das's  expedition  to,  ii.  674,  691;  war  continued  in,  during  the  one  year's  truce  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  ii.  714;  Alkibiades  and  Thrasybulus  in,  B.C.  407,  iii.  269; 
Iphikrates  in,  between  B.C.  387-378,  iii.  774;  Iphikrates  in,  B.C.  368-365,  iv.  49;  Philip  in, 
b.c  351,  iv.  399;  and  b.c  346,  iv.  453,  454;  and  B.C.  342-341,  iv.  480;  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion into,  iv.  533;  march  of  Alexander  from,  to  Thebes,  iv.  540. 

Thracian  Influence  upon  Greece,  i.  62;  race  in  the  North  of  Asia  Minor,,  i.  641;  Cherso- 
nesu6, 1.  763;  subject-allies  of  Athens  not  oppressed  by  her,  ii.  416;  mercenaries 
under  Dlitrephes,  iii.  160. 

Thracians,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  i.  335;  and  Phrygians,  affinities 
between,  i.  642,  644;  affinities  and  migrations  of,  i.  642;  numbers  and  abode  of,  1.  758; 
general  character  of,  i.  758;  Asiatic  characteristics  of,  i.  759. 

Thrasius,  iv.  322,  327. 

Thrasybulus  of  Syracuse,  ii.  360. 

Thrasybulus,  the  Atheniaa,  speech  of,  at  Samos,  iii.  216;  efforts  of,  at  Samos,  in  favor 
of  Alkibiades,  iii.  217;  in  Thrace,  iii.  269;  accusation  of  the  generals  at  Arginusae 
by,  iii.  292;  flight  of,  from  Attica,  iii.  327;  occupation  of  Phyle,  and  repulse  and 
defeat  of  the  Thirty  by,  iii.  343;  occupation  of  Peiruaes  by,  iii.  345;  victory  of,  over 
the  Thirty  at  Peiraeus,  iii.  345;  increasing  strength  of,  at  Peiraeus,  iii.  348;  straitened 
condition  of,  in  Peiraeus,  ill.  350;  at  Peiraeus,  king  Pausanias's  attack  upon,  iii.  350; 
and  the  Ten  at  Athens,  peace  between,  iii.  351;  and  the  exiles,  restoration  of,  to 
Athens,  iii.  353;  honorary  reward  to,  iii.  380:  aid  to  the  Thebans  by,  iii.  665;  acquisi- 
tion of,  in  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus,  iii.  705;  victory  of,  in  Lesbos,  iii.  705;  death 
and  character  of,  iii.  705. 

ThrasiduaBS,  ii.  357;  cruel  government,  defeat  and  death  of,  iJ.  359,  iii.  622,  624. 

Thrasykles  and  Strombicnides,  expedition  of,  to  Chios,  ill.  171. 

Thrasyllus,  11.  790,  791;  at  Samos,  b.c  411,  iii.  216;  at  Lesbos,  iii.  245;  eluded  by  Mindarus, 
iii.  245;  at  Elaeus,  iii.  247;  repulse  of  Agis  by,  iii.  259;  expedition  of,  to  Ionia,  ill.  260; 
and  Alkibiades,  at  the  Hellespont,  iii.  262. 

Thrasymachus,  rhetorical  precepts  of,  ill.  409;  doctrine  of,  in  Plato's  Republic, 
iii.  423. 

Three  thousand,  nominated  by  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  iii.  329. 

Thucydides,  altered  intellectual  and  ethical  standard  in  the  age  of,  L  231;  his  treat- 
ment of  ancient  mythes,  i.  241,  247  seq.;  his  version  of  the  Trojan  war,  i.  248;  on  the 
dwellings  of  the  earliest  Greeks,  1.  344;  his  date  for  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  L 
293;  silence  of,  on  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Persia,  ii.  422;  his  judgment  respect- 
ing Perikles,  ii.  552,  554;  first  mention  of  Kleon  by,  ii.  597,  598;  reflections  of,  on  the 
Korkyraen  massacre,  b.c  427,  ii.  617;  judgment  of,  on  Kleon 's  success  at  Pylus,  ii. 
660;  and  the  capitulation  of  Amphipolis  to  Brasldas,  ii.  699;  banishment  of,  ii.  702; 
on  Kleon 's  views  and  motives  in  desiring  war,  b.c  422,  ii.  726;  passages  of,  on  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis,  ii.  242  seq.  nn.;  feelings  of,  toward  Brasidas  and  Kleon,  ii. 
737;  treatment  of  Kleon  by,  li.  737,  739;  dialogue  set  forth  by,  between  the  Athenian 
envoys  and  Executive  Council  of  Melos,  ii.  812,  816;  his  favorable  judgment  of  the 
Athenians  at  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  B.C.  411,  iii.  237;  study  of,  by  Demos- 
thenes, iv.  378. 

Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  ii.  423;  rivalry  of,  with  Perikles,  ii.  461;  ostracized,  ii.  464. 

Thurians,  defeat  of,  by  the  Lucanians,  iv.  220. 

Thurii,  foundation  of,  ii.  460;  few  Athenian  settlers  at,  ii.  461;  revolution  at,  B.c.  413,  It, 
128. 

Thyamla,  surprise  of,  by  the  Phliasians  and  Chares,  iv.  62. 

Thyestean  banquet,  the,  1. 135. 

Thyestes,  i.  135. 

Thymochares,  defeat  of,  near  Eretria,  ill  229. 

Thymodes,  iv.  589,  593. 

Thynians,  i.  642. 
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Thyrea,  conquest  of,  i.  521;  capture  of,  by  Niklae,  B.C.  424, 11.  671;  stipulation  about, 
between  Sparta  and  Argos,  B.C.  420,  ii.  766. 

Thyssagetae,  i.  658. 

Tigris,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the,  iii.  519;  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  along 
the,  iii.  534;  forded  by  Alexander,  iv.  610;  voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  that  of  the,  iv.  654;  Alexander's  voyage  up  the,  to  Opis,  iv.  657. 

Tilphusios  Apollo,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  72. 

Tlmeeus's  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  250. 

Timagoras,  his  mission  to  Persia,  and  execution,  iv.  66 

Timandra,  i.  139. 

Timasion  and  Xenophon,  iii.  563. 

Timegenidas,  death  of,  ii.  336. 

Timocracy  of  Solon,  i.  592. 

Timokrates  the  Rhodian,  iii.  659.  I 

Timokrates  of  Syracuse,  iv.  798. 

Timokreon  and  Themistokles,  ii.  389. 

Timolaus,  speech  of,  iii.  671. 

Timoleon,  appointment  of,  to  aid  Syracuse,  iv.  299,  802;  life  and  character  of,  before 
B.C.  344,  iv.  299;  and  Timophanes,  iv.  299;  preparations  of,  for  his  expedition  to  Syra- 
cuse, iv.  303;  voyage  of,  from  Corinth  to  Sicily,  iv.  303;  message  from  Hiketas  to,  iv. 
803;  at  Rhegium,  iv.  301;  at  Tauromenium,  iv.  305;  at  Adranum,  iv.  303,  311;  first  ar- 
rival of,  at  Syracuse,  iv.  307;  surrender  of  Ortygia  to,  iv.  309;  re-enforcement  from  Co- 
rinth to,  iv.  309, 311, 313;  admiration  excited  by  the  successes  of,  iv.  309, 315;  advantage 
of -Ortygia  to,  iv.  311;  return  of,  from  Adranum  to  Syracuse,  iv.  313;  Messene  declares 
in  favor  of,  iv.  313;  capture  of  Epipolae  by,  iv.  314;  favor  of  the  gods  toward,  iv.  815- 
326;  ascribes  his  successes  to  the  gods,  iv.  316;  temptations  and  conduct  of,  on  be- 
coming master  of  Syracuse,  iv.  317;  demolition  of  the  Dionyisan  stronghold  in 
Ortygia  by,  iv.  317;  erection  of  courts  of  justice  at  Syracuse  by,  iv.  318;  recall  of 
exiles  to  S3rracuse  by,  iv.  319;  capitulation  of  Hiketas  with,  atLeontini,  iv,  321;  puts 
down  the  despots  in  Sicily,  iv.  321,  330;  march  of,  from  Syracuse  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, iv.  322;  and  Thraslus,  iv.  327;  victory  of,  over  the  Carthaginians  at  the  Kri- 
meaus.iv,  325  seq.;  and  Mamerkus,  iv.  327  seq.;  partial  defeat  of  his  troops,  iv.  337:  vic- 
tory of,  over  Hiketas  at  the  Damurias,  iv.  328;  surrender  of  Leontini  and  Hiketas  to, 
iv.  328;  peace  of,  with  the  Carthaginians,  iv.  328;  capture  of  Messene  and  Hippon  by, 
iv.  329;  lays  down  his  power  at  Syracuse,  tv.  330;  great  influence  of,  after  his  res- 
ignation at  Syracuse,  iv.  331,  334;  and  the  immigration  of  new  G«eek  settlers  into 
Sicily,  iv.  331;  residence  of,  at  Syracuse,  iv.  334;  in  the  public  assembly  at  Syracuse, 
iv.  334;  uncorrupted  moderation  and  public  spirit  of,  iv.  335;  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity in  Sicily,  introduced  by,  iv.  336;  death  and  obsequies  of,  iv.  337;  and  Dion,  con- 
trast between,  iv.  387;  the  constitution  established  at  Syracuse  by,  exchanged  for 
an  oligarchy,  iv.  746. 

Timomachus  in  the  Hellespont,  iv.  122. 

Timophanes  and  Timoleon,  iv.  299. 

Timotheus,  son  of  Konon,  iii.  774;  circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus  by,  iii.  786; 
at  Zakynthus,  iii.  791;  appointment  of,  to  aid  Korkyra,  B.C.  873,  iii.  792, 
and  Iphikrates,  iii.  795;  trial  and  acquittal  of,  iii.  798;  expedition  of,  to  Asia  Minor, 
B.C.  366,  iv.  789;  and  Charidemus,  iv.  78,  79;  successes  of,  in  Macedonia  and  Chalki- 
dike,  Btc.  305-364,  iv.  78;  failure  of,  at  Amphipolis,  B.C.  864,  iv.  79;  and  Kotys,  iv.  79; 
in  the  Chersonese,  B.C.  363,  iv.  119;  in  the  Hellespont,  B.C.  357,  iv.  354;  accusation  of, 
by  Chares,  iv.  355;  arrogance  and  unpopularity  of,  iv.  356,  exile  and  death  of,  iv. 
356. 

Timotheus,  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  iv.  789. 

Tiribazus,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.  540,  542;  embassy  of  Antalkidas,  Konon, 
and  others  to,  iii.  700;  and  Antalkidas  at  Susa,  iii.  714;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
iii.  715;  and  Orontes,  iii.  729. 

Tisamenus,  son  of  Orestes,  i.  287,  289. 

Tisamenus,  the  Athenian,  decree  of,  iii.  372. 

Tisiphonus,  despot  of  Pherae,  iv.  344. 

Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus,  embassy  from,  to  Sparta,  B.C.  413,  iii.  165;  and  Chal- 
kideus,  treaty  between,  iii.  172;  first  treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponnesians,  iii.  172 
payment  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by,  iii.  179;  and  Astyochus.  ti^aty  between,  iii 
182;  second  treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponnesians,  iii.  182;  and  Licha's,  at  Miletus,  iii 
185;  double  dealing  and  intrigues  of,  with  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  iii.  185,  186  seq. 
escape  and  advice  of  Alkibiades  to,  iii.  188;  and  the  Greeks,  Alkibiades  acts  as  in 
terpreter  between,  iii.  189;  reduction  of  pay  to  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  by,  iii.  190 
third  treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponnesians,  iii.  201;  envoy  from,  to  Sparta,  B.C.  411,  iii 
243;  false  promises  of,  to  Mindarus,  iii.  244;  and  the  Phenician  fleet  at  Aspendus,  iii 
244, 250;  and  the  Peloponnesians  at  the  Hellespont,  iii.  250;  Alkibiades  arrested  by,  ill 
253;  charge  of,  against  Cyrus  the  Younger,  iii.  488;  negotiations  and  convention  of. 
with  the  Ten  Thousands  Greeks,  iii.  516;  retreating  march  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
under,  iii.  519;  treachery  of,  toward  Klearchus  and  other  Greeks,  iii.  522;  plan  of, 
against  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  iii.  524;  attack  of,  on  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
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111.  533;  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  111.  611;  and  Derkyllidas,  111.  612,  618;  and  Agesilaus, 
111.  643,  647;  death  of,  111.  648. 

Titanldes,  the,  1.  49. 

Titans,  the,  1.  49,  51;  the  Orphic,  1.  56. 

Tithraustes  supersedes  Tissaphernes,  and  opens  negotiations  with  Agesilaus,  ili.  648; 
sends  an  «nvoy  to  Greece  against  Sparta,  ill.  659;  victory  of  Chares  and  Artabazus 
over,  iv.  357. 

Tolmides,  voyage  of,  round  Peloponnesus,  ii.  419;  defeat  and  death  of,  it  427. 

Tomi,  iv.  793. 

Topographical  impossibilities  in  the  legend  of  Troy  no  obstacles  to  its  reception,  i. 
217;  criticisms  inapplicable  to  the  legend  of  Troy,  i.  217. 

Torgium,  victory  of  Agathokles  over  Deinokrates  at,  iv.  779. 

Torone,  surprise  and  capture  of,  by  Brasidas,  li.  706;  capture  of,  by  Kleon,  ii.  731. 

Torrhebia,  i.  650. 

Town  occupations,  encouragement  to,  at  Athens,  1.  601. 

Towns,  fortification  of,  in  early  Greece,  i.  343. 

Trades,  Grecian  deities  of,  i.  222. 

Tradition,  Greek,  matter  of,  uncertified,  1.  258;  fictitious  matter  in,  does  not  imply 
fraud,  i.  259. 

Tragedy,  Athenian,  growth  of,  lii.  385 ;  Athenian,  abundant  production  of.  ill.  385; 
Athenian,  effect  of,  on  the  public  mind,  Hi.  386;  ethical  sentiments  in,  iii.  394. 

Trapezus,  legendary  origin  of,  i.  142;  the  Ten  Thousand  at,  iii.  550,  558  seq.;  departure 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  from,  iii.  559. 

Trench  of  Artaxerxes  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  wall  of  Media,  iii.  505. 

Triballi,  defeat  of  Philip  by,  iv.  486;  victory  of  Alexander  over,  iv.  533. 

Tribes  and  demes  of  Klelsthenes,  ii.  71. 

Trinakia,  town  of,  ii.  822. 

Triphylia,  Minyee  in,  1.  301;  and  Elis,  1.  515,  iv.  56,  85. 

Triphylian3,  i.  444. 

Triple  theology  of  the  pagan  world,  1.  262;  partition  of  past  time  by  Varro,  i.  262. 

Tripolis,  i.  669. 

Tritantaechmes,  exclamation  of,  on  the  Greeks  and  the  Olympic  games,  11.  297. 

Triton  and  the  Argonauts,  1.  175. 

Tritonis,  Lake,  prophecies  about,  i.  768. 

Trittyes,  i.  559. 

Troad,  the,  i.  217. 

Troas  Alexandreia,  i.  215. 

Troas,  historical,  and  the  Teukrians,  1.  218. 

Troezen,  removal  of  Athenians  to,  on  Xerxes's  approach,  ii.  294. 

Trojan  war,  Thucydides's  version  of,  i.  249;  the  date  of,  i.  309, 320. 

Trojans,  allies  of,  i.  200;  new  allies  or,  i.  202;  and  Phrygians,  i.  218. 

Trophonius  and  Aj?amedes,  i.  119. 

Tros,  i.  196. 

Troy,  legend  of,  i.  196. 

Tunis,  capture  of ,  by  Agathokles,  iv.  760;  mutiny  in  the  army  of  Agathokles  at.iv. 
766;  Archagathus  blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginians  at,  iv.  774,  776;  victory  of  the  Car- 
thaginians over  Agathokles  near,  iv.  775;  nocturnal  panic  in  the  Carthaginian  camp 
near,  iv.  776;  Agathokles  deserts  his  army  at,  and  they  capitulate,  iv.  776. 

Turpin,  chronicle  of,  1.  279. 

Tyche,  near  Syracuse,  iii.  89. 

Tydeus,  i.  129,  190. 

Tyndareus  and  Leda,  i.  139. 

Tyndarion,  ii.  820. 

Tyndaris,  foundation  of,  iv.  216.  \ 

Types,  manifold,  of  the  Homeric  gods,  1.  224.  " 

Typhaon  and  Echidna,  offspring  of,  i.  51. 

Typhoeus,  i.  52. 

Tyre,  i.  669;  siege  and  subjugation  of,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  701;  and  Carthage,  ami- 
cable relations  between,  i.  708:  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  598. 

Tyro,  different  accounts  of,  i.  108. 

Tyrrhenians,  O.  Mtiller's  view  of  the  origin  of,  i.  625. 

Tyrtaeus  and  the  first  Messenian  war,  i.  506,  507,  509;  efficiency  of,  In  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war,  i.  511;  poetry  of,  ii.  47;  age  and  meters  of,  ii.  45. 

Uranos,  i.  49. 

Utioa,  i.  671;  capture  of,  by  Agathokles,  iv.  772. 

Uxil,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  iv.  621. 

Varro's  triple  division  of  pagan  theology,  i.  262;  his  triple  partition  of  pasl  time,  1 

284. 
Veneti,  the,  i.  211. 
Villagers  regarded  as  inferiors  by  Hellens,  i.  418,  419. 
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Villages  numerous  In  early  Greece,  I.  419. 
Volsunga  Saga,  i.  280. 

War,  the  first  sacred,  i.  784;  il.  426;  the  social,  Iv.  352,  357;  the  second  sacred,  iv.  363, 

438  seq.;  the  third  sacred,  iv.  489. 
Wise  men  of  Greece,  seven,  ii.  54. 
Wolf's  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  i.  361;  his  theory  on  the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and 

Odyssey,  i.  364. 
Women,  Solon's  laws  respecting,  i.  602. 
Wooden  horse  of  Troy,  the,  i.  205,  209. 
"Works  and  Days,"  races  of  men  in,  i.  64;  differs  from  the  Theogony  and  Homer,  i. 

84:  mingled  ethical  and  mythical  sentiment  in,  i.  84,  85;  the  earliest  didactic  poem, 

i.  86;  personal  feeling  pervading,  i.  87;  probable  age  of,  i.  88;  legend  of  Pandora  in, 

i.  90;  general  feeling  or  the  poet  in,  i.  90;  on  wompn,  i.  91. 
Writing,  unknown  to  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  Greeks,  i.  348;  few  traces  of,  long  after 

the  Homeric  age,  i.  361;  among  the  Greeks,  ii.  55. 

Xanthippus  and  Miltiades,  il.  205,  208. 

Xanthippus,  son  of  Perikles,  ii.  510. 

Xenares  and  Kleobulus,  the  anti- Athenian  ephors,  ii.  764. 

Xenias  and  Pasion,  desertion  of  Cyrus  by,  iii.  499. 

Xenodokus,  iv.  766,  774,  775. 

Xenokrates,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  iv.  704,  709. 

Xenophanes,  his  condemnation  of  ancient  legends,  i.  232;  Thales,  and  Pythagoras,  i. 
238;  his  treatment  of  ancient  mythes,  i.  254;  philosophy  and  school  of,  ii.  221. 

Xenophon,  his  treatment  of  ancient  mythes,  i.  250;  on  Spartan  women,  i.  468;  his 
Cyropaedia,  ii.  104;  on  the  dikasteries,  ii.  477;  and  Plato,  evidence  of,  about  Sokrates, 
111.  481;  the  preceptorial  and  positive  exhortation  of  Sokrates  exhibited  by,  iii.  483: 
remarks  of,  on  the  accusation  against  Sokrates,  iii.  469;  on  the  condemnation  or 
Sokrates,  iii.  477;  and  his  joining  of  the  Cyreian  army,  iii.  491;  dream  of,  after  the 
seizure  of  the  generals,  iii.  526;  address  of,  to  the  captains  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
after  the  seizure  of  the  generals,  iii.  527;  chosen  a  general  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  iii. 
527;  first  speech  of,  to  the  Ten  Thousand,  after  being  chosen  a  general,  iii.  528;  great 
ascendency  acquired  by,  over  the  Ten  Thousand,  iii.  529  seq.;  and  Cheirisophus,  iii. 
535,  538,545;  prowess  of,  against  the  Persians,  iii.  536;  in  the  mountains  of  the  Kardu- 
chians,  iii.  537;  at  the  Kentrites,  iii.  540,  propositions  of,  to  the  Ten  Thousand  at 
Trapezus,  iii.  558;  his  idea  of  founding  a  new  city  on  the  Euxine;  iii.  562;  charges 
against,  and  speeches  of,  at  Kotyora,  iii.  564;  offered  the  sole  command  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  iii.  570;  at  Herakleia  and  Kalpe,  iii.  571;  and  Kleander,  iii.  576; 
577;  at  Byzantium,  iii.  577;  and  Anaxibius,  iii.  584;  takes  leave  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
Iii.  584;  rejoins  the  Ten  Thousand,  iii.  585;  and  Aristarchus,  iii.  585;  and  Seuthes,  ill. 
586,587;  his  poverty  and  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Meilichios,  iii.  589;  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  iii. 
589;  takes  his  second  farewell  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  iii.  591;  and  the  Cyreian  army 
under  the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  591,  674,  676;  banishment  of,  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  592; 
at  Skillus,  iii.  .592;  later  life  of,  iii.  593;  on  the  conduct  of  Sparta  between  B.c.  387- 
879,  iii.  760;  on  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  iv.  110. 

Xerxes,  chosen  as  successor  to  Darius,  ii.  237;  instigated  to  the  invasion  of  Greece,  ii. 
288;  resolves  to  invade  Greece,  ii.  288;  deliberation  and  dreams  of,  respecting  the 
invasion  of  Greece,  ii.  240;  vast  preparations  of,  for  the  invasion  of  Greece,  u.  243; 
march  of,  to  Sardis,  and  collection  of  his  forces  there,  ii.  243;  throws  two  bridges 
across  the  Hellespont,  ii.  243;  wrath  of,  on  the  destruction  of  his  bridges  across  the 
Hellespont,  ii.  246;  punishment  of  the  Hellespont  by,  ii.  245;  second  bridges  of,  over 
the  Hellespont,  ii.  245;  ship  canal  of,  across  the  isthmus  of  Mount  Athos,  ii.  246; 
bridges  of,  across  the  Strymon,  ii.  247;  demands  of,  sent  to  Greece  before  his  inva- 
sion, ii.  247,  264;  march  of,  from  Sardis,  ii.  248;  and  Pythius,  the  Phrygian,  ii.  248; 
march  of,  to  Abydos,  ii.  248;  respect  shown  to  Ilium  by,  ii.  250;  crossing  of  the  Hel- 
lespont by,  ii.  251;  march  of,  to  Doriskus,  ii:  252;  review  and  muster  of  the  forces  of, 
at  Doriskus,  ii.  250, 252;  numbering  of  the  army  of,  at  Doriskus,  ii.  252;  number  of 
the  army  of,  ii.  253;  conversations  of,  with  Demaratus,  ii,  255,  279,  286;  march  of, 
from  Doriskus  along  Thrace,  ii.  256  ;  crosses  the  Strymon  and  marches  to  Akan 
thus,  il.  256  march  of,  to  Therma,  ii.  257;  favorable  prospects  of,  on  reaching  the 
boundary  of  Hellas,  ii.  258;  preparations  of,  known  beforehand  in  Greece,  ii.  264; 
heralds  of,  obtain  submission  from  many  Grecian  cities,  ii.  264;  alarm  and  mis- 
trust in  Greece  on  the  invasion  of,  ii.  266;  unwillingness  or  inability  of  northern 
Greeks  to  resist,  ii.  269;  inability  of  Gelon  to  join  in  resisting  the  invasion  of,  M. 
270;  the  Thessalians  and  the  invasion  of,  ii.  270;  Grecian  army  sent  to  defend 
Tempe  against,  ii.  270;  abandonment  of  the  defense  of  Tempe  against,  ii.  271;  sub- 
mission of  nothern  Greeks  to,  after  the  retreat  from  Tempe,  ii.  272;  engagement 
of  confederate  Greeks  against  such  as  joined,  ii.  272;  first  encounter  of  the  fleet 
of , with  that  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  278;  movements  of,  from  Therma  to  Thermopylae,  ii.  270; 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of,  by  storm  at  Magnesia,  ii.  279:  delay  of,  with  his  land 
force,  near  Trachis,  ii,  279;  impressions  of,  about  the  defenders  at  Thermopylae,  il. 
380;  at  Thermopylae,  doubts  about  the  motives  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to,  IL  Z80; 
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the  mountain-path  avoiding  Thermopylae  revealed  to,  II.  282;  Impressions  of, 
after  the  combat  with  Leonidas,  ii.  280;  Demarntas's  advice  to,  after  the  death 
of  Leonidas,  ii.  286;  maneuvers  ascribed  to,  respecting  the  dead  at  Thermopylae, 
ii.  291;  losses  of,  repaired  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  ii.  293;  abandonment  of 
Attica  on  the  approach  of,  ii.  294;  occupation  of  Attica  and  Athens  by,  ii.  297;  con- 
versation of,  with  Arcadians,  on  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  297;  detachment  of,  against 
Delphi,  ii.  297;  capture  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  by,  ii.  298;  reviews  his  fleet  at 
Phalerum,  and  calls  a  council  of  war,  ii.  300;  resolution  of,  to  fight  t  *.  Salamis,  ii. 
301;  Themistokles's  message  to,  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  303;  surrounds  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis,  ii.  305;  and  the  fleets  at  Salamis,  position  of,  ii.  306;  fears  of,  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  309;  resolves  to  go  back  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis, ii.  310;  sends  his  fleet  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  310;  Mardonius'a 
proposal  to,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  310;  Themistokles's  message  to,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  ii.  311 ;  retreating  march  of,  to  the  Hellespont,  ii.  312;  and  Arta- 
yktes,  ii.  344;  causes  of  the  repulse  of,  from  Greece,  ii.  365;  comparison  between 
the  invasion  of,  and  that  of  Alexander,  ii.  366;  death  of,  iii.  485. 
Xuthus,  i.  103,  105;  and  Kreusa,  i.  154. 

Eab,  the  Great,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  iii.  521;  crossed  by  the  Ten  Thousand 

Greeks,  iii.  532. 
Zagreus,  i.  56. 
Zakynthus.  i.  743;  Timotheus  at,  iii.  791;  forces  p*  Dion  mustered  at,  iv.  263,  266;  Dion's 

voyage  from,  to  Herak*leia,  iv.  267. 
Zaleukus,  i.  727. 
Zalmoxis,  i.  267. 
Zankle,  i.  718;  fate  of,  ii.  348. 
Zariaspa,  Alexander  at,  iv.  640. 
Zelos,  i.  51. 

Zeno  of  Elea,  iii.  397,  399. 
Zephyrus,  i.  50. 
Zetes  and  Kalais,  I.  154. 

Zethus  and  Amphion,  Homeric  legend  of,  i.  182, 187. 
Zeugitae.  i.  591. 


Europa,  L  183;  and  G»nymedes,  i.  196;  in  the  fourth  bool*  of  th»  m&4  different  from 

Zeus  in  the  first  and  eighth,  i.  383. 
Zeus  Ammon,  Alexander's  visit  to  the  oracle  of,  iv.  608. 
Zeus  Laphystios,  i.  157. 
Zeus  Lykoeus,  i.  142. 

Zeus  Meilichios,  Xenophon'a  sacrifice  to,  iii.  589. 
Zepyrus,  ii.  13L 
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